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Introduction. The influence on the forms 
and policies of trade unions deriving on the one 
hand from the objective factor of the stage of 
capitalism and the level of industrial develop- 
ment and on the other from the particular com- 
plex of social, economic and political factors de- 
termining the character of the working class in a 
specific country has already been outlined (see 
Labor Movemen'j ) and is exemplified in detail 
in the succeeding articles on trade unionism in 
specific countries. 

As a result of the operation of the first influ- 
ence there may be observ^ed a rather striking 
similarity of successive stages of trade union 
structure and policy in the principal industrial 
countries. This development was marked first 
by more or less inchoate sporadic and short lived 
uprisings of labor in general; then by the 
emergence of local “trades unions” composed of 
wageworkers drawn not so much from tlie fac- 
tory system itself as from the skilled craftsmen 
and artisans who depended on mutual benefits 
and control of the supply of workers to enforce 
their demands; and finally by the rise of the in- 
dustrial union, which included the semiskilled 
along with the skilled in factory, mine and trans- 
port. Along with this development on occupa- 
tional and industrial lines there appeared in the 


second half of the nineteenth century first the 
local federation in a given municipality designed 
to protect and advance the supertrade and 
general interests of all organized groups; and 
then, as the occupational and industrial group- 
ings achieved national organization, the national 
federation combining both the national unions 
and the city central councils, “trades unions” or 
bourses du travail. 

In a general way too it was true that in every 
country the skilled mec'hanics and those in small 
enterprises were more highly organized than the 
factory workers. Even in Germany, despite the 
adoption of the industrial form of organization, 
large scale industry was practically untouched 
by unionism in the pre-war period. Organization 
was weak among the black coated or white 
collared proletariat and among agricultural 
wageworkers. Since these less well organized 
trades represented the dominant occupations for 
women, the latter were everywhere far less 
effectively organized than men. The government 
employees represented a strong factor in the 
total trade union membership only in one coun- 
try, France, where curiously enough the move- 
ment was most 'dni\-etatiste . The strength of the 
unions of agricultural workers in Australia was 
due as much to the capitalistic organization of 
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agriculture as to the character of the working 
class. In the Latin countries the organizations of 
agricultural workers took on the character cither 
of sporadic, revolutionary syndicalist organiza- 
tions or more often of Christian unions. 

But this evolution by no means proceeded on 
a uniform basis with general unions giving way 
to craft unions, which in turn were succeeded by 
industrial unions. In tlie first place, such an ad- 
vance was hindered by the uneven incidence ol 
industrialization in varying occupations and in- 
dustries. In certain occupational groupings craft 
unionism, jwcsumably the hallmark of a past 
era, found even at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a certain objective basis for its continuance. 
Moreover \'arying types (d development led 
even among the industrial unions to the ado|>- 
tion of different bases for organization: the in- 
dustry (coal mining), the material worked (wood 
and metal), the type of service rendered (includ- 
ing perhaps allied industries, as in the transport 
industry) or the character of ownership (govern- 
ment unions). Even the general union, without 
craft or industrial divisions but distinguished 
from the general labor movement of the first 
stage in that it had trade union goals, found a 
basis for existence m ceilain localities and 
among certain groups of workers. At the end of 
the nineteenth century therefore there were t(' 
be found in most trade union federations all 
forms of unions with varying policies, economic 
and political. Moreover in the day to day opera- 
tions of trade unions, in specific industries, re- 
gardless of countrv, there was to be found a 
similarity caused by objective economic factors; 
for example, the unions in the construction, 
printing, coal and garment industries all over the 
world resembled one another in organization, 
internal goveniment and relations with employ- 
ers as much as the mo\ements of a specific 
country differed from one another. It was no 
accident therefore that the first impulse to inter- 
national trade union organization arose in spe- 
cific crafts rather than among the federations as a 
whole. The nature of the enterprise and of the 
market likewise determined to some extent in- 
ternal organization and government. In the craft 
unions, }>articularly in the construction indus- 
try, strikes and trade agreements were within the 
jurisdiction of the local and more particularly of 
the “business agent.” Indeed in most craft or- 
ganizations the necessity for national organiza- 
tion derived from the migration of workers 
rather than as in industrial unions from the 
possibility of the shifting of production from a 


union to a non-union center. But the conserva- 
tism of the craft locals on the one hand and the 
need for centralization of authority in the na- 
tional industrial unions on the other confronted 
both with the problem of internal democracy. 

The persistence of the forms described above 
may be attributed to still another factor inherent 
in trade unionism — its voluntaristic nature. New 
forms and policies cannot be created arbitrarily 
but must grow out of the forces basic to the 
organized movement itself. It was in large part 
because of the v'oluntary action of the groups 
themselves that the isolated crafts gradually 
amalgamated or even gave way to industrial 
unions. So fundamental has been this element 
of democratic voluntarism that when the na- 
tional trade union federations were formed, 
they were given at the outset mainly advisory 
powers, which would in no way limit the con- 
stituent trade unions with respect to either 
their internal gcweriiment or their policy on the 
industrial front. 'Tlu' character of the federation, 
in other words, was itself the result ol tin* jme- 
ceding de\elopment of isolateel occupational and 
industrial groupings. Only in the realm of what 
the Oennans call Snciulpolitik were the general 
working class aims and the influence even of 
non-j>r()letarian political labor elements per- 
cef»tible. 'The one outstaiulmg exception to this 
rule was the Knights of laibor, which, because 
of its \erv disregard of the jiolicics of the stable 
cralt unions and its centralization of executive 
power and also because it sought to cast aside 
not only trade but industrial grouping and to 
return to the earlier form of the general union, 
met with the opposition not only of the cralt 
unions but of the industrial unions of the coal 
miners. It is true that the character of none of 
the federations formetl in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century was such as to make possible 
the inclusion of all groups which claimed to be 
trade unions. 'Ehe groups which created the 
federation of German “free” unions were al- 
ready committed to alliance with the socialist 
party, and the Christian and liberal trade unions 
were neither eligible to nor desirous of affiliation 
w'ith this federation. On the other hand, the 
craft basis of the American Federation of Labor 
and the dangers of dual unionism in the United 
States resulted in the exclusion from member- 
ship of those groups which insisted on the ex- 
tension of another method of organization or 
policy to the trade union movement as a whole, 
without the consent of the inajority of the con- 
stituent federations. Thus the original constit^ 
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uency of the American Federation of Labor not 
only supplied its initial character but determined 
its future course. If the working class had already 
formed strong industrially organized units, the 
surviving federation might have had another 
development despite the problems raised by the 
existence of large masses of immigrant, Negro 
and women workers among the semiskilled and 
skilled. As it was, craft exclusiveness was re- 
enforced by the heterogeneous cliaractcr of the 
American wageworking population. At this 
point the character of the working class in the 
fonnative period of trade union organization 
determines not the single and cxclush'e trade 
union type or policy but the dominant one. The 
(iennan and British federations included con- 
servative and exclusive craft unions and the most 
stable and effect i\e unit within the syndicalist 
French federation was that of the jn'inters, 
whose structure and policies resembled the 
Anglo-Saxon rather than the ITench type of 
organization. Nor were these movements free 
of lurisdictional disputes or the dominance of 
the most strongly (»rganized grou]) the skilled 
workers. In the United States, however, only a 
few industrial unions developed within the 
federation: in the mining iiulustries, where the 
claims of the craft unions over the lew' skilled 
engineering craftsmen in each isolated pit tow'ii 
collapsed in the lace ol the industrial organiza- 
tion of the miners; and in the gamu'nt unions, 
inlluenced as they were by the Luropean back- 
ground of the w'orkers, the absence ol exclusive 
craft unionism and the highly competitive na- 
ture of the industry. But neither of these unions 
pressed lor the spread ol industrial unionism. 
When the demand for industrial unionism was 
combined with the demand for revolutionary 
policy , as in the case of the 1 nilustrial Workers of 
the World, the union found itsell outside the 
dominant federation. Ihe railroad brother- 
hoods, however, remained aloof Iromthe A. V. 
of L., in part because of the latter’s use of the 
strike weapon. 1 ^ ndoubtedly this combination of 
craft exclusiveness w ith an undeniable militancy 
in most A. V. of L. unions gave the violently 
anti-union American industrialists an oppor- 
tunity to effect a spread of company unionism 
far greater than in any of the }>uropean coun- 
tries. 

The case has been similar ^vith respext to 
classification of unions as “business, uplift 
or “revolutionary.” T his classification, made by 
Hoxie for American trade unions, would group 
within the first two categories most ol the craft 


unions in the federation, leaving the third only 
to those outside the federation. But a study of 
the practises in the field of industrial relations of 
unions outside the United States would prove 
that many of them arc classifiable as “business” 
unions as well. Moreover, as Hoxie pointed out, 
these characteristics describe dominant but not 
exclusive trends within a given union and are 
not necessarily true of its entire history. Nor is 
it correct to identify business unionism with 
craft unionism and political neutrality; the coal 
miners’ union in the United States was the out- 
standing proLigonist ol the “sacredness” of the 
trade union agivement and despite a strong so- 
cialist minority was never a socialist organiza- 
tion. On the other hand, a union committed in 
the field of Sod.iipolitik to a socialist doctrine 
might not differ substantially in its bargaining 
or strike activities from the business union. 
The militancy of the industrial unions was in 
most cases a matter of th< extent to which they 
represent<Hl small or laige group interests, not 
of their use of certain vv capon ^ in contradistinc- 
tion to thosi. of the craft unions. 

Indeed the commitment of a specific union or 
a trade union federation to a political labor 
policy wxjs of a lesser direct significance in the 
field of industrial relations than has commonly 
been supposed. Fhe dominance of the economic 
over the political ends in the trade union move- 
ment w'as in point ol fact always a source of con- 
flict between the trade union movement and the 
political labor parties. The trade union move- 
ments of both France and the United States, for 
quite dilTcrent reasons, rejected the political 
organizat'on entirely; and it w'as only because of 
the victory of the principle of trade union 
autonomy that the alliance between the eco- 
nomic and political branches of the labor move- 
ment in England and in certain continental 
countries wxis maintained, the political move- 
ment concentrating in the main on certain demo- 
cratic rights already granted in form in the 
Anglo-Sa.xon countries and in h ranee. Generally 
si>eaking, even the socialist trade unions liave 
been wary of state interv'cntion , from which in- 
deed they have sought mainly the rights of 
freedom of association and, in varying degrees, 
jirotective legislation. In the United States the 
fear not only of the basic govermnental limitations 
but also of government intervention has re- 
sulted in restricting protective legislation to 
special groups — women and children. The ac- 
ceptance of governmental intervention in the 
form of the English trade boards for the setting 
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of minimum wages is due more to a recognition 
of realities in the “sweated trades*' than to a 
basic change in philosophy. Vis-a-vis the gov- 
ernment the trade unions followed a laissez faire 
policy which included a keen resentment of 
legislation that might give the government con- 
trol over the internal government, policies and 
finances of the unions. In Australia, which was 
an exception in this respect, the Labour party 
was in actual control of the government, and 
intervention restricted but did not prohibit the 
right to strike. In countries of new capitalism, 
especially those of a colonial or scmicolonial 
character, as in Latin America and the Far and 
Near East, protective legislation has been mo- 
tivated not by trade union activity but, like 
Bismarck’s social legislation in Ciermany, by the 
desire to circumvent trade union organization. 

In the period prior to the World War the out- 
standing characteristic of the trade union move- 
ment was its variety among groups in a given 
country as well as among general federations. 
Indeed it was not so much a general movement 
as a series of related groups, except as has been 
noted in the held of social legislation. The 
prevalence of one form o\'er another and the 
tendency to attain cerUiin minima of wages and 
working conditions were attributable more to 
voluntary adoption than to fiat or rule. It is true 
that when menaced by a strong united opposi- 
tion on the part of employers or l^y some action 
of the government, the mo\’ement of a particular 
country responded as a whole; but this response 
was in the nature of mutual aid and did not 
commonly involve the use of the weapon of the 
general strike. 

This characteristic nineteenth century de- 
velopment was, however, profoundly affec'ted by 
the World War and its aftermath. Wartime gov- 
ernmental control of wages and working condi- 
tions and the setting up of industrial relations 
councils sponsored and directed by the stale, 
both a cause and a reflect ion of the grow th of 
unionism, in favorable circumstances made fora 
certain standardization, 'flu' trade unions in this 
period assumed a quasi-public character, with 
the government as an important third party. In 
the Gennanic and in the Scandinavian countries, 
where labor either w as in powtT or represented a 
substantial majority in the jH)st-w^ar period, the 
continuance of this system met with no great 
opposition, E\en more startling was the accept- 
ance of this role by the formerly TiwU-Hatiste 
French labor movement. On the other hand, in 
the United States and even in England such 


state “paternalism" declined in the post-virar 
period. The trade unions pressed for govern- 
mental intervention, control or even serializa- 
tion only in the “dying" and the depressed in- 
dustries. With the onset in 1929 of the period of 
intense and widespread unemployment the 
necessity for governmental intervention was ac- 
cepted generally by trade unions in the United 
States, apparently in contravention of their 
traditional attitude. Undoubtedly governmental 
inter\’ention and social legislation have exerted a 
leveling influence upon the trade unions and 
have led them to attempt to work out a more 
unified common policy. 

Even more profound in their ellects on tra- 
ditional trade unionism have been the (.levelop- 
ments resulting from the rise of fascism and 
communism. Because both in fascist countries 
and in Soviet Russia the tradt‘ unions are com- 
pletely controlled by the authoritarian suite, 
which in turn is governed by a single jiarty, and 
because in both the weapon of the strike hitherto 
regarded bv tratle unionism as basic to its exist- 
ence has bee*n prohibited either dirtxrtly or in- 
directlv, it has frecjuenth been asserted that the 
term trade union cannot properly be applied to 
the bodies which in these countries represent the 
wxirkers in given occuj)ations or industries. 
Granted the common loss of autonomy and 
voluntarism in both fascist and communist 
countries, the effects and significance are ob- 
viously quite different under fascism, wEere 
private capitalism is actually in control. 

'Idle issue is of significance not only within 
thc.se countries directly involved but outside of 
them. Where no authoritarian stale has yet been 
established, trade unions tleny that increasing 
governmental intervention and regulation neces- 
sarily rejmesent the seeds of fascism, provided 
democmtic fonns of government and the right 
to strike are maintained. 'Fhey are in fact more 
di.stnistful of communist influence. For the 
communist jxiities, reenforced by the defeat of 
Social Democratic trade unionism in Gennany 
and Austria, refu.se to submit to the secondary 
role played by social dein(x:ratic parties in the 
labor movement, with the result that their or- 
ganized minority groups formerly engaged in 
“boring from within” the trade unions have 
Ix^en converted into separate communist trade 
unions. If the influence of these communist trade 
unions w’as .slight in Germany and is for the 
present at least negligible in Great Britain and 
still more so in the United States, where govem- 
menml regulation has resulted in the recognition 
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of only one union in a given jurisdiction, it is far 
more powerful in the countries of “new capital- 
ism/* While it is true that in colonial and semi- 
colonial countries of the Far and Near East and 
in Latin America the craft and neutral unions 
represent the only groups which have survived 
political and social upheavals and governmental 
suppression, the mass labor revolts of these 
countries present under communist and na- 
tionalist leadership possibilities more akin to 
those of the prerevolutionary Russian labor 
movement. 

Despite the challenge on the right by fascism 
and on the left by communism and despite the 
fact that world depression has effected a pro- 
found alteration in the relations between trade 
unions and the state, the mass of the organize d 
wageworkers in Great Britain and its domin- 
ions, in the Scandinavian countries, in Holland, 
Switzerland and in the United States still regard 
the autonomous voluntary trade union as the 
basic instrument by which they can maintain 
and improve their status as workers under 
capitalism and a demc*cratic fonnof government. 
But the need for common action to meet the 
menace of unemployment as well as the attacks 
upon trade union rights undoubtedly has given 
greater significance to the concept of a unified 
labor movement rather than to that of the loose 
federation of individual groups which has pre- 
vailed in the past. Whateier fonn this change 
may take, it is likely profoundly to alter the 
character of trade unionism even if economic 
recovery makes possible the continuance of 
existing fonns of capitalism and democratic 
government. 

Elsie Gluck 

United Kingdom and Irish Free State, In 
Great Britain trade unionism, already in exist- 
ence in certain of the skilled trades throughout 
the eighteenth century, attained considerable 
strength with the great growth rf wealth and in- 
dustrial activity which accompanied the earlier 
stages of the industrial revolution. To a statute 
of Edward vi (1549), which remained in force 
and under which all combinations of artificers 
and craftsmen were prohibited, there were added 
during the eighteenth century a number of 
special acts prohibiting combination in par- 
ticular trades. These prepared the way for the 
general Combination acts of 1799 and 1800. 
Passed at a time when the governing class had 
been scared by the French Revolution, by the 
rebellion in Ireland and by the naval mutinies of 
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1797 as well as by the development of unrest in 
Great Britain over rising war prices and dis- 
turbances caused by the industrial revolution, 
these acts were directed rather against working 
class combinations which might have a revolu- 
tionary political tendency than against mere 
trade unions as such. Thus in actual enforcement 
working class combinations in the new textile 
factory and min mg areas were rigidly sup- 
pressed, but srrab trade clubs of urban crafts- 
men were for the part left undisturbed and 
even continued collective bargaining activities 
with the employers, although it was always pos- 
sible for a proj ccution to be launched in these 
cases as well. The success of the agitation 
which led in 1821 to a comprehensive act re- 
pealing all the prohibitions against combination 
was too considerable to last in face of the temper 
of the time, and an amending act was passed in 
1825 recognizing the right of combination but 
severely restricting its exercise by penal pro- 
visions. In ihe follow) ig years trade unionism 
grew rapidly, aided by the unre.st which ac- 
companied the agitation for political reform and 
by the growth of Owenite socialism. The great 
outburst of union activity was, however, de- 
layed until after the passing of the Reform Act 
in 1832. In that year the Builders’ Union, con- 
solidating all the separate societies among the 
various building crafts, was organized; and in 
the autumn of 1833 Owen’s Grand National 
Consolidated Trades Union, in which he at- 
tempted to link up all the trade unions in Great 
Britain with his own cooperative and socialist 
movement, was first organized, acquiring a 
definite constitution in hTbruary, 1834. 
Grand National after a series of sectional strikes 
and lockouts collapsed by October, 1834, drag- 
ging down with it the Builders’ Union and most 
of the other existing large societies. But many of 
the societies which had been included in the 
G.N.C.T.U. remained in being as separate 
bodies, and within a few years the trade union 
movement was again growing rapidly, d’he next 
attempt to build up an inclusive organization for 
the whole movement came with the creation of 
the National Association of United Trades for 
the Protection of Labour in 1845, a body which 
combined the aim of mutual assistance in labor 
disputes with that establishing cooperative 
organizations for the employment of labor. 
Meanwhile in the early 1840’s there had been a 
marked increase of organization among the coal 
miners, and under the leadership of Martin 
Jude and others the National Miners’ Associa- 
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tion was brought into being in 1841, only to fall as trade decreased the less skilled workers 
asunder at the end of the decade into a number organizations would collapse no less rapidly 
of separate county associations. The next great than they had grown up, this did not happen, 
step forward was the creation in 1850-51 of the and after 1889 British trade unionism came to 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, which represent a far wider section of the working 
linked up a number of previously existing so- class than at any time since 1834. During the 
cieties of skilled engineers and which was re- i8go’s the movement, despite some setbacks, 
garded as a new model because it was based on continued to expand and in 1900 the socialists 
high contributions and the provision of sub- were at length successful in persuading the 
stantial friendly benefits as well as on direct ac- unions to join in creating the Labour Repre- 
tion and collective bargaining. It first attained sentation Committee, which in 1906 t(X)k the 
prominence in the great engineering lockout of name of Labour party. The first decade of the 
1852, in which the employers attempted its de- tw'entieth centur}' was a perioil mainly of po- 
struction by presenting the “document” calling litical agitation; but in face of stationary wages 
upon their employees to leave the union; but and rising prices and of the influence of syn- 
although many workers were compelled to sign dicalist and industrial unionist ideas imported 
the document they did not actually renounce from the continent aiui the L nitcd States, there 
membership, and the A.S.E., which had been was a great wave of labor unrest in the years irn- 
greatly aided in the struggle by the Christian mediately before the Work! War. The transport 
Socialists, continued to grow. In the course of workers’ and railwayinen’s strikes of 1911 and 
the next two decades a number of other “amal- the national miners’ strike of 1912 were the out- 
gamated societies” were formed on the model .standing incidents of this period, but there was 
of the A.S.E. 'rhe leaders of these societies also an unprecedentedly large number of small 
gradually consolidated their position at the he.ad strikes, often called without the sanction of the 
of the trade union moNcmeiit, especially in con- official leaders, d'he war interrupted tliis ac- 
nection with the struggle for the extension of the tivity; but under tlie influence of the wartime 
franchise — wh'^h led to the Refonn Act of 1867 demand for labor there was an exceialingly rapid 
— and for fuller legal recognition of trade unions, growth of trade union membership, and in the 
which was achieved in the trade union acts of later stages of the war considerable unrest de- 
1871 and 1 876, after the renewed repre.ssiveniea.s- velojied in consequence of the “combing out” 
ures embodied in the C'riminal Law Amend- of men for the army and of the introduction of 
ment Act of 1871 had been repealed as the result “dilution” schemes designed to speed up pro- 
of agitation in 1875. During the i8bo’sand 1 870’s duction. When the war end».‘d there was a re- 
the unions gained many advances in industrial newed wave of industrial unrest in the early 
legislation; but the great depression of the later months of 1919, but the government and the 
1870’s and the i88o’s considerably les.sened employers, at the price of substantial conces- 
their fighting strength and compelled them to sions, succeeded in buying it off until there had 
seek for peace at almost any price. Already in the been time to complete the process of demobili- 
early 1870’s there had been an attempt to extend zation; and with the coming of the slump of 1921 
the scope of the movement beyond the skilled the unions were worsted in the great mining 
workers represented by the amalagmatcd socie- struggle of that year, in which the dViple Ai- 
des to the less skilled, and Joseph Arch had sue- liance of Miners, Railwaymen and Transport 
ceeded for a few years in the early 1870’s in Workers collapsed. For the next few years the 
organizing the agricultural laborers. These less ac'tivity of the unions was mainly political, lead- 
skilled workers were unable to maintain their ing up to the Labour government of 1924. After 
organization during the depression, but with the its fall there was a renewal of industrial action 
recovery of 1888-89 there was a fre.sh wave of which culminated in the national mining dispute 
organization among the less skilled as well as and the general strike of 1926. The defeat of this 
among the “black -coated” workers, in which the movement and the continuance of trade depres- 
newly recreated British socialist movement took sion compelled the unions, which had suffered a 
a leading part. The formation of the Miners’ serious reduction in membership, to follow a 
Federation of Great Britain in 1888 and the cautious policy and to enter into negotiations fo/' 
London dock strike of 1889 are the outstanding better relationships with a group of employers 
landmarks of this new period of activity, Al- headed by Sir Alfred Mond, which, however, 
though the older leaders prophesied that as soon led to no substantial result. 
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women. The strenp^th of the unions is largely 
concentrated, although to a somewhat smaller 
extent than formerly, in certain leading indus- 
tries. Thus the coal miners account for about 

600.000, the cotton workers for nearly 325,000, 
the engineers for about 475,000, the builders for 
over 300,000 and the railway workers for about 

400.000. There is also a large membership in 
other forms of transport, but this cannot be 
ascertained accurately, as the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union includes others besides 
transport workers. There has also been a great 
increase in recent years in the number of non- 
manual workers enrolled in trade unions. Em- 
ployees of the national and local government, 
including the Post Office, account for over 350,- 
000, teaching for over 200,000 and distribution 
for not far short of 200,000. Under the trade 
union act of 1927, which was passed as a con- 
sequence of the general strike and imposed ex- 
tensive new penal provisions upon the trade 
unions, non-manual workers in the government 
service arc not allowed to belong to unions in- 
cluding other workers or to affiliate with the 
T.U.C. or any similar body. Civil servants are 
well organized in a numerical sense: but their 
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associations have no strike funds and few 
friendly benefits and are therefore comparatively 
loose, except in the case of the Post Office and 
the lower clerical grades. Agricultural organiza- 
tion is very weak, the large post-war trade union 
movement among the agricultural workers hav- 
ing collapsed in the course of the subsequent 
depression. Women are strongly unionized only 
in the textile and clothing trades. In general 
organization is stronger among the skilled than 
among the less skilled workers and has shown 
greater stability in face of the depression, al- 
though membeiship in the mining industry has 
suffered severely as a result of the struggle of 
1926, and membership in the engineering trades 
has fallen sharply with the contraction of these 
trades after their wartime expansion. 

Tile tradt^ union movement in Great Britain, 
unlike those in many of the continental countries 
but like that in the United States, grew up 
gradually before th^ conang of an organized 
socialist movement. Consequently there has 
been no imposition of a uniiorm pattern of trade 
union organization siudi as occurred in Gennany 
under Social Democratic influence. The unions 
have develoned separately and then established 
closer relations, especially since the creation of 
the Trades Union Congress in the i86o’s. The 
congress, howe\'er, has never claimed any ex 
tensive jurisdiction over its afliliated bodies, and 
there is nothing in Great Britain corresponding 
to the jurisdictional authority of the American 
Federation of Lalior. The T.U.C. since its 
reorganization immediately after the war has 
attempted to deal with interunion disputes and 
to prevent “poaching” for mentbers, but it does 
not claim the right to decide upon the forms 
which union organization is to take or to compel 
Its constituent unions to accept an imposed 
jiattcrn. 

Consequently unions of many different kinds 
exist side by side in Great Britain. The Miners 
Federation and the National Union of Railway- 
men are the outstanding illustrations of the type 
of organization by industry, in which the skilled 
and unskilled belong mainly to the same organ- 
ization; whereas the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union (formed as a result of the amalgamation 
of the A.S.F. and a number of other societies 
after the war) and the various societies in the 
printing, building and cotton trades stand for 
the craft or kindred craft type of organization. 
A third group consists of the great “general 
labor” unions. As a result of recent amalgama- 
tions these have now been reduced to two: the 
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National Union of General and Municipal trade union executives for the purpose of ao- 
Workers (originally the Gas Workers and Gen- tually declaring the strike; and it is now recog- 
cral Labourers’ Union fonned in i88q) and the nized as the representative organization of the 
Transport and General Workers Union (which movement in an industrial sense, the political 
descends with the aid of amalgamations from activities of the T.U.C. having been for the most 


the Dockers’ Union formed in the same year). 
The former includes a widely differentiated 
membership of Jess skilled workers in many 
different industries, while the latter consists 
predominantly of workers in road transport and 
at the docks but has also a large general labor 
section with some agricultural workers as well 
as a substantial membership of clerks and super- 
visory workers, especially in the waterside 
trades. Demarcation disputes between trade 
unions are fairly common but are not usually 
pushed to an extreme point; and for the most 
part unions formed on different principles re- 
main without undue jostling inside the T.U.C. 
Thus the National Union of Railwaymen, as an 
all grades union, exists side by side with the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen, representing a majority of the 
footplate grades, with the Railway Clerks’ As- 
sociation and with the numerous craft unions 
which have members in the railway locomotive 
and carriage shops; all these unions together 
with the N.U.R. arc affiliated with the T.U.C. 
In many industries there exist fairly strong 
federations of trade unions for collective bar- 
gaining with the employers’ associations. Ex- 
amples are the Printing and Kindred Trades 
Federation, the Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Trades Federation and the National Federation 
of Building Trades Operatives. The Miners’ 
Federation is of rather a different type, as it 
consists mainly of local miners’ unions in each 
coal field and not of separate grade associations. 

The T.U.C. was for a long time mainly a de- 
bating body, designed rather to bring pressure 
to bear upon Parliament for the removal of 
grievances and the improvement of industrial 
legislation than to coordinate industrial action. 
Until after the war it was governed between 
congresses by a parliamentary committee con- 
cerned mainly with deputations to ministers 
and similar activities. Only after the war was the 
congress reorganized as an industrial federation 
and equipped with a new body, the General 
Council, possessing a fairly wide but still to a 
large extent undefined authority over the affili- 
ated unions. I’hc General Council was the body 
which in 1926 was in effect responsible for de- 
claring the general strike in aid of the miners, 
a\hough it convened a special conference of 


part transferred to the Labour party. 

7’here is also a smaller body attempting to 
federate the British trade union movement: the 
General Federation of Trade Unions^ which in 
return for stipulated contributions provides 
monetary assistance on fixed scales to unions 
involved in trade disputes. The G.F.T.U. in- 
cludes only a fraction of the membership en- 
rolled in the T.U.C. and practically all its larger 
affiliated bodies are in the congress as well. The 
G.F.T.U. was, however, until after the war the 
only British body affiliated to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, a p^osition from 
which it has now been displaced by the T.U.C. 

Unlike the situation in many otlier countries, 
there are no separate trade unif)ns organized 
under the auspices of rival movements or tend- 
encies on any considerable scale. Thus there are 
no separatist Catholic unions; nor are there 
separate communist unions, although there have 
been created among members of the ordinary 
unions a number of left wing unofficial organi- 
zations of communist tendency, against which 
the official trade union movement and the 
Labour party wage constant war. These groups 
have succeeded in building up a substantial 
following among the unemployed, especially 
through the National Unemployed Workers' 
Movement. There is also a body, largely com- 
munist, called the Minority Movement, which 
aims at developing left wing opinion inside the 
trade unions. 

Trade unions in practically all industries in 
Great Britain are recognized by the employers’ 
as.sociations and pursue regular methods of 
collective bargaining through trade agreements. 
These are in some cases local, but there has been 
a growing tendency, especially since the war, to 
regulate wages, hours and conditions of labor by 
national bargaining, leaving only supj’)lementary 
details to be filled in by local negotiations. Cer- 
tain important firms, especially in the motor 
trade and other newer industries, refuse tc 
recognize trade unions. The outstanding dis- 
putes over recognition in recent years have been 
in the mining industry, where the employers 
decline to negotiate with the Miners’ Federa- 
tion as a national body and insist on dealing 
separately with its constituent county unions. 
Moreover in some cases local bodies of mim 
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owners in particular coal fields have refused to 
recognize the county unions and have assisted 
in the formation of rival unions, which they have 
subsidized and given preference in employ- 
ment. This action could hardly have been sus- 
stained but for the abnormal depression from 
which the mining industry has been suffering in 
recent years. 

Where organization is weak and wages have 
been abnonnally low, trade boards and the 
State Wages Board regulating agricultural wages 
fix minimum rates of pay and certain conditions 
of labor; but even in the industries so regulated 
the unions may agitate or strike for improved 
conditions. In addition to these two methods of 
regulating labor conditions there are in existence 
a large number of joint industrial councils 
brought into being by the Whitley scheme. The 
bargaining conducted by these bodies does not 
differ materially in scope from that carried on by 
ordinary negotiation before the war. Resort may 
be had, when the ordinary process of bargaining 
breaks down, to the system of conciliation and 
arbitration provided by law. Since the act of 
1927, which not only makes “generar^ strikes 
definitely illegal but has also restricted to a de- 
gree left exceedingly obscure the right of 
sympathetic strike action, the entire law relating 
to strikes and trade unions has remained very 
ambiguous. 

Originally the trade unions endeavored to 
forward their objects in a political sense mainly 
by deputations to ministers and by lobbying in 
the House of Commons. The advent of the 
Labour party, based mainly upon the affiliation 
of the unions, has altered this situation and 
caused the unions to undertake political action 
chiefly through the party, while reserving their 
right to approach the government directly on 
any matter in which they are concerned. Gener- 
ally speaking, relations between the T.U.C. and 
the Labour party are close. The two bodies to- 
gether with the Labour members of Parliament 
are linked together in a National Joint Council, 
which is the authority for making pronounce- 
ments on vital questions of labor and socialist 
policy, subject to reference to the annual or 
special meetings of the T.U.C. and the Labour 
Party Conference. 

The trade unions began to take direct political 
action in promoting their own candidates for 
Parliament immediately after the Reform Act of 
1867, and carried on this activity uninterrupt- 
edly until the Osborne judgment in the House of 
Lords in 1909 held that such activities were un- 
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lawful. The effect of this judgment was altered 
by the trade union act of 1913, which again per- 
mitted political activities by the unions, subject 
to the taking of a ballot and the granting of ex* 
emption from payment to the special political 
fund out of which all payments for political 
purposes had to be made. The law was changed 
once more in 1927, when the principle of “con- 
tracting in“ was substituted for that of “con- 
tracting out“; in other words, members had now 
to sign a form stating their desire to contribute 
to the political fund before political contribu- 
tions could lawfully be collected from them. 
The unions have succeeded in practise in ad- 
justing themselves fairly successfully to this 
change in the law, and the position of the 
Labour party has not been materially damaged 
by it, although of course the collection of po- 
litical funds has been made more difficult. 

With the cooperative movement the trade 
unions have no direct connection; most of them, 
howe'^er, patronize the Cooperative Wholesale 
Bank and make arrangements for advances to 
their members from cooperative societies in pro- 
longed strikes. The Cooperative party has a 
close working arrangement with the Labomr 
party, and the Cooperative members of Parlia- 
ment sit there as Labour members, so that the 
political connection between the cooperative and 
and trade union movements is close. 

The British trade union movement extends to 
Northern Ireland, except that the Northern 
Irish textile workers, chiefly in the linen trade, 
have a separate society of their own, and that a 
certain number of workers, especially in water- 
side and road transport, belong to the Irish 
Transport and General Workers’ Union with 
headquarters in Dublin. A few other Free State 
unions have members in Northern Ireland, but 
the main body of the railwaymen and shipyard 
workers, which are the strongest groups, belongs 
to the British unions. In the Irish Free State the 
movement is divided between British and Irish 
societies; the railwaymen belong chiefly to the 
British unions, but the Irish Transport and 
General Workers’ Union has most of the remain- 
ing transport workers; and the postal workers 
are also organized in a separate Irish society. 
The Irish unions, whose membership dropped 
from 90,000 in 1925-30 to 68,000 in 1931, and 
many of the branches or districts of the British 
unions are federated in the Irish Labour party 
and T.U.C., which has seven representatives in 
the Lower He use of the Free State Parliament. 
There have been in recent years a number of 
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splits from the British unions resulting in the and those of the artisan remained obscure. The 
formation of separate Irish societies. Trade two important associations established at that 
unionism in Ireland has been fairly strong in re- time upon workers’ initiative were the organiza- 
lation to the comparatively low stage of indus- tion of the book printers and that of the cigar 
trial development. The best remembered inci- makers. The former was built on century old 
dent in Irish trade union history is the famous guild traditions and on the viaticum, or travel 
Dublin transport strike of 1913 led by James subsidy fund, an institution which prevailed in a 
Larkin. Irish labor has always been closely as- number of skilled craft groups; the latter arose in 
sociated with the nationalist movement and has a new industry. It was characteristic that 
in recent years been allied with the De Valera Stephan Born, the most important labor leader 
government against the Cosgrave party. of the time, who led a strike of the Berlin book 

In general British trade unionism, after a printers, should have created a general labor 
great and short lived outburst in the first half of organization without setting trade union tasks 
the nineteenth century followed by a serious set- for it. With the suppression of the 1850’s all 
back, began to advance steadily among the independent labor organizations were practically 
skilled workers, including the textile operatives wiped out. 

and the miners, between 1850 and 1875. It met More significant beginnings of trade unionism 
with a further setback in the great depression of manifested themselves in the middle i86o’s with 
the 1870 s and i88o’s, grew again rapidly so as the acceleration of Germany’s industrial growth 
to include a large number of the less skilled as a capitalist nation. Politically this develop- 
workers after 1889 and joined with the socialists nient was reflected in the creation of the German 
in forming the Labour party in 1900. In the Empire, which j^rovided for a higher degree of 
years immediately preceding the war it passed economic unification than was possible in the 
through a period of active unrest, expanded in ZoIIverein. On the social side the growth of in- 
membership between 1914 and 1920 and there- dustrialism led to a clear separation of interests 
after suffered a substantial decline in conse- between the bourgeoisie on the one hand and the 
quence of prolonged industrial depression and factory workers and a large proportion of the 
changes in the structure of industry which journeymen on the other, to the beginnings of 
lessened the relative importance of the older class struggle. 

industries, where trade unionism had its chief But the continued predominance of political 
strength. The high water mark of trade union demands in the economic lield resulted in a 
membership was reached in 1920, when the parallel primacy of parties over trade unions; the 
movement had nearly 8,500,000 members. From three outstanding national trade union organiza- 
this inflated total, allectcd by war conditions, it tions founded in 1868 were established from 
has sunk to less than 5,000,000 as compared with above and were essentially political. Two of 
a total wage earning and salaried population of these were socialistic — the Marxian led by Bcbcl 
20,000,000 and an insured population under the and the Lassallean led by Schweitzer. The 
unemployment insurance acts of about 13,000,- third, the Hirsch-Duncker organization, was 
000. But its strength, especially among the closely allied with the progressive party. The 
manual workers in the leading industries, is program of the Bcbcl group, with its attempt to 
much greater than these figures would suggest, balance local and national centers and its pro- 
It is still by far the most highly organized trade visions for strike control, wage agreements and 
union movement in any important capitalist employment exchanges, was, in contrast to 
country. the more centralized and politically oriented 

G. D. H. Cole Schweitzer group, nearest to the type of national 
See: Chartism; 1'ahianism. trade union movement ultimately established. 

Nevertheless, the only significant trade union 
Germany. The revolutionary movement of organizations formed on occupational lines were 
1848 in Gennany brought forth only tentative those of the book pirinters and tobacco workers, 
steps toward the founding of trade unions. The reestablished after 1865. The merging of the two 
beginnings of industrialization, although marked socialist parties after the Gotha congress of 1875 
by abuses less harsh than those in early capitalist checked the disintegration in trade union ranks 
England, created conditions resulting in dis- which had resulted from their rivalry; but even 
content among the workers, while the differ- in 1877 of the 33,000 marks paid in monthly 
entiation between the interests of the proletarian dues by a recorded total membership of 50,000, 
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more than two thirds was contributed by the 
book printing and tobacco trades. 

This slow development cannot be accounted 
for entirely by legal restrictions; thus the ab- 
sence of the right of c(dlective bargaining until 
1S69 hindered only the possibility of striking 
and not unionization as such. Again, while such 
political and economic labor organization as had 
been achiex’ed in this period was apparently de- 
stroyed by the antisocialist laws inaugurated in 
1878, actual reconstruction pro»^eedcd rapidly 
through local craft societies. That a general mass 
movement developed in this period ( i S78 90) is 
shown by the‘ fact that when the laws were re- 
pealed, trade union mernhershi]) had risen to 
i2J,ooo. Moreover, although strikes were sup- 
pressed by the government, the'^ p^-rsisted; and 
the necessity for cooperation led to the national 
combination of local societies. 

T'he repeal of the antisocialist laws and the 
legalization ol iiulejiendeiit unions made pos- 
sible the formation in 1890 of tiie Cieneralkom- 
mission der (iewerkschaftcn, which was in 
transformed into the Allgcmeiuer Ueutscher 
Gcwerkschaftsbund. d'his commission was the 
outcome of interunion cooperation in the 
struggle against the May, 1 890, lockout in Ham- 
burg. Although the moveincait advanced but 
slowly and its value was underestimated by the 
Social Democratic party, which had greatly in- 
crea.sed its meml>ership under the antisocialist 
laws, the first trade union congress at Halber- 
stadt, called in 1892 lyy the Gcneralkomission 
declared itself independent of the party. 

In the middle i8()o’s, with the beginning ol 
the great economic upturn in Germany, the 
trade union movement grew at a rapid rate. The 
expansion of Germany’s heavy industry was ac- 
companied politically by a trend toward im- 
perialism, which in the field of domestic policy 
incidentally led to social legislation hcnchcial to 
the workers, d^ow^ard the trade unions them- 
selves the bourgeoisie and th* government 
showed an indecisive attitude. The laws regu- 
lating assfK'iations annoyed the unions without 
seriously hampering them. Thus, while unions 
could he sued but did not enjoy the correspond- 
ing right of bringing suit, prosecutions were in- 
frequent and the unions contrived to manage 
their financial affairs through the medium of 
trustees. In the same way, although the law pro- 
vided special punishments for offenses com- 
mitted in connection with strikes and indeed 
entrusted the entire handling of strikes to the 
arbitrary will of the police, a bill for the im- 
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prisonment of striker- was defeated by the 
Reichstag on its first reading in 1899. 

Despite many adverse court decisions the 
unions grew amazinglv in the two decades be- 
fore the World War, carried on many important 
Strikes and concluded trade agreements covering 
a majority of their membership. The pre- 
dominance of the “free” (Social Democratic) 
unions over the Ilirsch-Duncker unions con- 
tinued, but after 1900 the Christian unions de- 
vilojKxi rapidly. On wvige struggles the three 
gn ups generally stood together, after each had 
established its p * ition, and organizationally 
they were similar in every detail. All three union 
movements were represented in the Reichstag 
by leading members of the related parties, 
which enjoved great influence in the unions 
parti v be*cause of their parliamentary status, 
riiis period likewise was marked by a final 
entente hetwe'i^n the “free” trade unions and the 
Social iJcmocratic party. At first certain ele- 
ments in the party saw i’' the unions the rise of a 
new indepiaident power which would rival its 
leadership and narrow its influence in the field of 
Sozialpolitik But w'hereris the party congress of 
1896 disclosed such antagonism and the congress 
of 1905 developed into a hitter struggle on the 
issue of the general strike — the trade unions 
fearing, with rt'ason, that they would suffer from 
the purely political application of their basic 
weapon by an organization lacking their dearly 
bought experience — in the following year both 
groups ai rived at an understanding which was 
miiliially satisfactory. Cooperation was more 
easily achieved since every leading trade unionist 
was a party member and most party leaders con- 
tinued membership in their respective unions. 

The numerical strength of trade unions after 
1890 is shown in the following table. The 
degree of organization of all workers can be 
estimated roughly if this membership is com- 
pared with the total number of workers reported 
in the occupational census. On this basis the 
percentage of trade union organization in 1882 
w^as 1; in 1895, 3.5; in 1907, 20; in 1925, 34. For 
women workers the corresponding ])ercentagcs 
for 1907 and 1925 were 6 and 26. These figures 
show a remarkable expansion of trade unions 
from 1895 to 1907. On the other hand, they 
indicate that, despite the tremendous influx dur- 
ing the period of post-war inflation, which ac- 
counts for the relative increase of 70 percent 
from 1907 to 1925, important sectors of the 
working population were never brought into the 
unions. 
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Membkrship of German Trade Unions. 1891-1931 


Year 

Free Trade Unions 

IIirsch-Doncker Unions 

Christian Trade Unions* 

Associations 

Ncimber of 
Members 
( in 1000) 

Associations 

Nitwhrr of 
Members 
( in 1000) 

Associations 

Nom 

Me? 

(in 

HER of 

idUERS 

1000) 

Total 

Women 

Total 

Women 

Total 

Women 

1891 

62 

278 


18 

66 



j 

1 0 


1896 

51 

329 

15 

17 

72 
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1900 

58 

680 

23 

20 

92 


23 

79 


1905 

64 

1345 

74 

20 

117 


18 

18S 

12 

1910 

53 

2017 

162 

23 

123 


22 

295 

22 

1913 

49 

2574 

230 

23 

107 

() 

25 

343 

28 

1919 

52 

5479 

1193 

19 

190 

18 

25 

858 

160 

1920 

52 

7890 

1711 

17 

226 

22 

' 25 

1077 

215 

1921 

49 

75^^8 

1518 

17 

225 

23 

19 

986 

1 232 

1922 j 

49 

' 7895 

1688 

1 21 

231 

20 

19 

1049 

263 

1923 

! 44 

7138 

1526 

21 

185 

16 

]8 

938 

230 

1924 

41 

4618 

921 

20 

147 

13 

18 

613 

154 

1925 

40 

4*56 

752 

21 

158 

12 

19 

588 

137 

1926 

3« 

3977 

659 

18 

163 

12 

19 

532 

II3 

1927 

38 

4150 

651 

22 

168 

13 

18 

bob 

122 

1928 

35 

4654 

712 

22 

168 

U3 

18 

647 

124 

1929 

35 

4906 

723 

24 

169 

13 

18 

673 

126 

1930 

31 

4822 

685 

22 

198 

12 

18 

659 

II3 

1931 

30 

4418 1 

618 

23 

i8i 

1 1 

18 

578 

94 


♦Affiliated witli the Christian trade iniioU'. befdnnniK in 1025 is the t Vsamf verhand deiitsches X'erkehrs und Staat sbedicnsten 
with an additional nieiiibcrship of alxiut i /o.ooo no) inchided in these 

Sourer: For free lra<l<‘ unions Alliicnieiner Deutsclier (iew<‘rlcs< li.ift .slnind, Jahrhuih (IhTlin i) 20S-00. For HirscJi- 

Duncker unions, iSoi-iO^S, and for ('liristian trade unions, iKot* to i<>o5: Cassau, J , L>ic ArbrJrry,nverl:\<hijfien (H.ilberstadt 
iy27) Btalistic'al / npendix, j). i h'or IIirsch-Duiuker unions. i<>2t>- u Cicrniany, Stat istisches Reiihsaint. hf<, Jahrbuch 

fur das Deutsche Retch for 1^20-32. For Cliristian trade unions, 1005 31: Jahrhuth der chrtsiUihen Oeuterkschuften, (Berlin 

1^32) p. 52. 


The greatest organizational strength prior to 
the World War was among the skilled workers in 
shops employing from lo to looo hands; that is, 
in small and middle sized plants. Such labor was 
well organized not only in the large cities but 
also in smaller cities and towns. Apprenticed 
assistants to well organized skilled workers were 
sometimes organized in the same local unions or 
less frequently in special helpers’ unions, as in 
the book printing trade. In the transport indus- 
try and in commerce apprenticed helpers were 
organized in metropolitan areiis. Municipal em- 
ployees were more thoroughly organized than 
those in the federal, postal and railroad services. 
Workers in the heavy industries, women work- 
ers and agricultural wageworkers were relatively 
unorganized. 

A comparable survey of organization by in- 
dustries is impossible by reason of the very 
structure of the unions. Such a comparison 
would be feasible, it is true, in the case of the 
national industrial unions. But some unions were 
organized on the basis of materials involved 
(woodworkers and metal workers); others were 
craft organizations (bookbinders, printers, ma- 
chinists. painters); and still others were general 


unions (factory workers). Indeed the problem 
of organizational structure and differentiation 
has been the subject of frequent controversy in 
trade union congresses, with the metal workers 
persistently demanding compulsory industrial 
unionism, w^hile the majority of the national 
unions advocated voluntary mergers and amal- 
gamations, supplemented by cooperation in the 
negotiation of wage agreements. The latter po- 
sition was finally adopted by the movement as a 
whole. In point of fact the number of national 
unions steadily diminished through mergers, so 
that finally pygmy and giant unions were to be 
found side by side. 

In 1929 of the 4,906,000 members of the free 
trade unions the metal workers accounted for 

965.000, or about 20 percent; public employees 
and transport 700,000, or 14 percent; the federa- 
tion of building workers 490,000, or 10 percent 
(together with the roofers, painters, building 
carpenters, 14 percent); and factory workers 

470.000, or 9.6 percent. Other large unions were 
those of the miners (198,000), railroad employees 

(251.000) , woodworkers (315,000), food and 
beverage workers (179,000) and textile workers 

( 297 .000) . At the other extreme were the precious 
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Stone setters with a membership of 3000, the 
coppersmiths with 7300, the barbers with 4500 
and other small craft unions. In the Christian 
unions, whose aggregate membership amounted 
to 673,000, the largest unions were the metal 
workers (124,000) and the miners (103,000). 
These industries account for the majority of the 
membership of the Hirsch-Duncker unions as 
well. Over half of the 712,000 women in the 
‘Tree” unions were distributed among the textile 
workers (171 ,000), the factory workers (94,000), 
the public employees (81,000) and the metal 
workers (71,000). 

The structure and policies of the national 
unions were worked out in the pre-war period. 
They developed sound financial systems, raised 
their dues, introduced new types of rnemberslrp 
benefits and generally expanded their activities. 
Despite the fear that the introduction of social 
insurance would deprive the unions of impor- 
tant spheres of activity, experience showed that 
union benefits, such as those supplementing the 
public sickness insurjmee systems, tended to in- 
sure steadiness of n)emhership and to swell 
treasury reserves. Moreover unions early pro- 
vided certain benefits not available through 
public funds: travel subsidies, accident and 
emergency insurance, legal defense, strike al- 
lowances, now and then tool insurance and to an 
increasing extent unemployment insurance. 

In the national unions, whether organized 
along industrial or craft lines, the basic unit was 
the craft local, in which the vocation of the in- 
dividual worker was tlie criterion determining 
his membership. The municipal employees alone 
represented a not wholly successful effort to 
organize along industrial lines. Within a given 
locality, however, the members of the craft 
locals of one central organization were territori- 
ally united. All members employed in one shop 
or factory constituted a unit which had its own 
delegate or shop steward. Between the local 
and the national organization stood the district 
organization. The power to deteimine policies 
in wage agreements and strikes varied with 
the nature of the industry and the union; 
but in general, with the increasing need for 
a unified wage and strike policy throughout 
the Reich, there was a strong tendency toward 
centralization in the national unions, sub- 
ordinate functions being parceled v)ut to dis- 
trict and local executives and shop func- 
tionaries. The leaders of these unions, both 
local and national, were generally elected every 
two or three years by the congress of the union 
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or the membership of the towr., and in every 
case were workers who had risen from the ranks. 
Coupled with the realization that the fighting 
strength of the union depends upon the con- 
fidence of the membership in the leaders this 
was sufficient to compel the adoption of policies 
approved by the majority, even though in de- 
tails the leadership could override the rank and 
file. The power of the leaders in national unions 
was so great that they were disinclined to sub- 
ordinate it to an interunion organization; before 
the World War the latter resembled joint ad- 
visory boards raiiier than genuine executive 
bodies. 

Trade agreements, which had been known to 
the book printer', for decades, were introduced 
in the well organized industries about 1900, 
usually as tlie result of severe struggles, es- 
pecially strikes. Labor struggles were aimed es- 
pecially at .shortening hours of labor, but wage 
rises also were often obtained. In part these were 
achieved not through strik(‘s alone but also 
through the skilful utilization of the labor ex- 
changes early set up by trade unions; eventually 
these agencies were in many cases placed under 
the joint administration of the union and the 
municipality. The rapid spread of strikes at the 
end of the first decade of the twentieth century 
induced the government to intervene in major 
controversies and to force the adoption of agree- 
ments. Similarly the Reich Bureau of Statistics 
soon began to devote j^articular attention to 
drawing up and submitting wage schedules. 
'These agreements were made mainly with em- 
ployers’ organizations which, as bodies dealing 
with industrial relations rather than as general 
associations of industrialists or as craft guilds, 
developed later than the trade union movement. 
Only in the heavy and large scale industries was 
the policy of employers’ associations one of un- 
conditional struggle against the unions, but even 
in some of these, as in the iron and textile in- 
dustries, occasional concessions were won. In 
the mining and steel industries the influence of 
the unions was an indirect one; in prosperous 
times the employers had to meet their organized 
workers halfway and could not avoid the influ- 
ence of general wage increases. Indeed the “pace 
maker” system by which well organized and 
strategic crafts, chiefly in the building trade, 
pulled other groups along with them as they 
obtained increases played an important role in 
all wage struggles in the pre-war period. 

The World War on the whole caused no 
drastic change in trade union policies. It resulted 
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at fiist in a complete tie up of union activities 
because of the Burgfrieden and unemployment. 
But with the expansion of the war industries, 
governmental wage fixing in the interests first of 
munitions production and later as a general sys- 
tem of industrial arbitration as well as the intro- 
duction of worker representatives in all factories 
imposed new and important tasks upon the 
unions. On the other hand, an attitude of aloof- 
ness from purely political activity developed in 
the “free” unions because of the split in the 
Social Democratic party in 1917, a split from 
which they, unlike the other two union federa- 
tions, suffered. 

The developments in the field of govern- 
mental wage fixing during the war and even 
further in the rev'olutionary period marked a new 
role for the unions both in direct industrial rela- 
tions and in the field of Sozialpolitik. 'i’he revo- 
lution produced simultaneously a mass influx 
into the unions and a potential threat to their 
strength from the workers’ councils [sec Indus- 
trial Rllattons Councils). ’Fhese councils, 
made up of workers’ representatives in each 
factory, were in 1918 called workers’ councils, 
after the Russian model. The unions, materially 
aided by their .-stablished tradition, (juickly suc- 
ceeded in adapting the councils to their own 
needs and in transforming them into a new 
organizational base. The shop councils law (de- 
cree of 1918, law of T920), which gave to workers 
wide protection against discharge, strengthened 
the unions and reliev ed officials of many tasks by 
introducing into all factories a system of train- 
ing in industrial self-government for delegates 
who had a more intimate knowledge of factory 
conditions than was po.ssibk* for any trade union 
functionary and who, vested with full discre- 
tionary powers, w^ere able to take the initiative in 
dealing wfith questions of detail. Far more diffi- 
cult than this problem was that of absorbing 
permanently the influx of new^ members into the 
unions. 

Other fields of union activity were also 
opened up. I'hc least fruitful was that resulting 
from the heated controversies over the socializa- 
tion of industry: the unions were too occupied 
with problems arising from their large new 
membership and too hesitant to accept the eco- 
nomic responsibility involved. Although during 
the inflation period they did participate in ex- 
port control, the only enduring result of at- 
tempts at industrial democrac}^ was the p<irtici- 
pation of the miners’ union in die administration 
of the coal and the potash industries. A similar 


participation in the iron industry never became 
firmly established. This very activity, however, 
led to continued dissensions, because other 
unions maintained that miners’ rejiresentatives 
were more concerned with the interests of their 
particular groups than w ith the interests of the 
trade union movement as a whole. Eventually 
this type of activity, although it w'as continued, 
became entirely removed from the ]>ui*\ iew of 
the masses. A more significant and effective task 
w^as the participation of the unions in the Na- 
tional Economic CVnmcil; basically, however, it 
did not differ from the advisory participation of 
Social Democratic members of the Reichstag in 
the drafting of industrial legislation in the pre- 
vious decades. 

'i’he outstanding results of the revolution for 
the trade union organizations were in the field of 
social legislation. The legislative eight-hour day 
freed them at one blow from the ncetl of fighting 
for shorter hours, ddiis was a gift of the times 
for which they did not ha\e to battle and w'hich 
they could not retain in full. Even more impor- 
tant was the new' legislation on trade agreements 
introduced in I()j8, which authorized the minis- 
ter of labor to extend, under certain conditions, 
the force of an agreement to unorganized wx)rk- 
ers and which made impossible indi\idual 
underbidding of a general trade agreement Col- 
lective agreements which prior to the w'ar had 
covered about 1,400,000 persons rose to a high 
point in 1922, when they included 14,250,000 
workers. 

'Fhrough these various measures, includ- 
ing the shop councils legislation, the free 
trade unions gained a much stronger position 
politically in the Social Democracy and conse- 
quently in the eyes of the general public. In the 
short period of its post-war existence the Inde- 
jHuident Social Democratic party met with little 
success in its ellorts to capture the unions. Even 
less successful wore the Communi.sts, who, after 
atteiiijuing to bore from within bv establishing 
separate cells in every shop and local, embarked 
on a policy ol dual unionism, setting up rival 
organizations among clothing workers, miners, 
building workers and railwaymen. When the 
A.D.G.B. adopted the policy of expulsion, the 
Commimist tactics were again reversed and the 
separate unions dissolved (1924), a portion of 
tlieir membership again becoming part of the 
free unions. 

In the period following the stabilization of 
1924 the political power of the unions w'as very 
Hmited, a significant factor in view of the in- 
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creasing importance of social legislation. Gov- 
ernment action taken with respect to the eight- 
hour day, wage rates and unemployment relief — 
t^he three dominant issues of social policy — was 
influenced by economic conditions, especially 
as reflected in the unemployment situation. Im- 
mediately after stabilization unemployment was 
still held within restricted limits. Although it 
showed signs of increase in 1926, the following 
two years brought noticeable improvement. 
From 1929, however, there was a catastrophic 
rise in the number of unemployed trade union 
members. Whereas in 1924 of the membership 
of the free unions 8.1 percent were wholly and 
6.5 percent partially unemployed, in 1929 the 
percentages had risen to 20.3 and 8.2, in 1930 to 
31 and 16.3 and in 1933 to 45.6 and 22.2, with 
only 32.3 of the membership totally employed, 
and this despite the loss of almost half the 
membership of the early post-war f>criod. 

ITnemployment relief, which had been so out- 
standing an achievement of the revolution, 
viewed both as support for the unemployed and 
as a weapon in wage struggles, was applied with 
more and more restrictions in the crisis years. 
Dissatisfaction with the relief situation caused 
considerable disquiet among the trade union 
rank and file, who saw the new developments as 
an unmitigated retreat, despiti* the fact that even 
in its altered form relief remained a bulwark of 
the general wage level. Similar retreats seemed 
unavoidable on the other two issues. Tdie eight- 
hour law of 1918 was considerably limited by 
the ordinance of 1 )eccmbcr 21,1 923 , and only in 
well organized industries and in times of pros- 
perity could the workers maintain their status in 
this resjiect. ITie increase in part time employ- 
ment during the crisis robbed this issue of its 
immediate importance. Finally, money wage 
rates, which during the years 1925-27 had kept 
pace with the cost of living and which had risen 
more rapidly from 1928 through 1930, began to 
decline in 1931. Although the gre::ter decline in 
the cost of living index meant in effect an actual 
increase in real wages, the money wage decrease 
irritated the union rank and file, especially as it 
was accompanied by a reduction in the hours of 
employment, a steady rise of total and partial 
unemployment and failure of the union efforts in 
creation of work,” which for some time had 
been their chief slogan. 

The unions, unahlc to maintain the high 
memhership figures of the inflation period, 
underwent a steady decline until 1926 when a 
fse se^ in Membership figures held up well 
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until 1931, although as early as the summer of 
that year a third of all members of the inde- 
pendent unions were unemployed. The income 
of the independent unions in 1930 no longer 
covered expenditures, despite the fact that their 
income in 1931 was larger than that in 1927. In 
1933 there began a new^ decline. The seizure of 
the independent unions on May 2, 1933, under 
the Nazi dictatorship and the subsequent cap- 
ture of the other trade union groups occurred 
without opposition. The entire trade union ap- 
paratus, apparently intact, passed into the hands 
of the National Socialists, who merged trade 
unions and employers’ federations as a unit in the 
groups of the Arbeitsfront. 

Theodor Cassau 

See: ARBEiTsr.KMKiNsciiAFT; Na'iional Socialism, 
German. 

Austria, Swtizeri.and and Holland. The 
trade union mo\ mients of Austria, Switzerland 
and Holland developed sr anew hat later than that 
of Germany because of the later industrializa- 
tion of these countries and in the pre-w^ar period 
were characterized by more divisions, due to 
special problems in each country, such as Czech 
separatism in Austria and a powerful syndicalist 
tendency in Holland. hVom the beginning of the 
twemtieth century the fri‘e trade unions in all 
three countries followed closely in structure and 
policy the German socialist unions, attaining, 
except in Holland, a position of dominance in 
the economic held as well as in social legislation. 

Although as early as 1848 revolutionary work- 
ers’ organizations stressed the problem of un- 
employment and put forwanl economic de- 
mands, trade unionism in Austria did not 
develop to any considerable <‘Xtcnt until the end 
of the century. Factors which hindered its 
growth were not only a late and dispersed indus- 
trial development and legislation restricting 
work ers ’ freedom of association b i it also a high rat e 
of illiteracy among the masses and the existence 
of diverse and conflicting nationalities. Even 
after 1867, when the right of avSsociation was 
formally granted, innumerable obstacles were 
placed in the path of the trade unions by the 
government. It was not until the 1890’s, after 
the resolution of conflicts within the political 
labor movement through the reorganization of 
the Social Democratic party and following a 
period of economic expansion, that the trade 
union membership, which in 1892 was estimated 
at 47,000, was united under a trade union com- 
inis>siQn similar to that set up in Germany foi 
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the free trade unions. The movement was, how- 
ever, considerably hampered not only by con- 
tinued official persecution but by internal dis- 
sension on organizational principles and by con- 
flicts between the German-Austrian and the 
Czech trade unionists. Although the latter had 
already been given a degree of autonomy, they 
split off in 1897. Despite the close ties between 
the Austrian and the German “free” trade 
unions the German organizational scheme was 
taken over only gradually. But after 1903 the 
total trade union membership rose from 135,000 
to 482,000 in 1908, of which perhaps 20,000 
were accounted for by a number of Christian 
trade unions which had sprung up at the turn of 
the century and were federated in 1902. The 
free trade unions thus included over a fifth of the 
total wage and salaried population of the coun- 
try, and in such trades as printing the percentage 
of organized workers rose to over 90. Other well 
organized groups were those of the miners, the 
harbor workers, the building and textile work- 
ers. At the outbreak of the World War the free 
trade unions were in a strong position and had 
put through wage contracts covering an impor- 
tant part of their membership. A third trade 
union groupii g arose in 1908 under the sponsor- 
ship of the German nationalist workers’ pro- 
tective league, including chiefly railroad workers 
and commercial employees. 

The prestige of the trade unions, which in- 
creased throughout the war despite many diffi- 
culties, resulted under the republic in a series of 
measures creating shop councils, regulating 
wage agreements and setting up chambers of 
labor, to which all legislative enactments were 
submitted before their introduction into parlia- 
ment. The membership of the free trade unions 
had risen by 1921 to a peak of over a million, or 
over half of the total working population. Al- 
though this number had declined to 828,000 in 
1924 and to 750,000 in 1929, the free trade 
unions still accounted for over 80 percent of the 
total trade union membership, as compared with 
about 8 percent for the Christian unions and less 
than 5 percent each for the nationalist and 
neutral unions. Included in the ranks of the free 
trade unions were virtually all of the organized 
industrial wage earners, over 75 percent of the 
organized salaried employees in private employ- 
ment, 50 percent of the organized public em- 
ployees and over 25 percent of the organized 
household and agricultural workers. The Chris- 
tian, nationalist and neutral unions drew their 
membership mainly from public, household and 


agricultural employment. In 1927 an attempt of 
the Heimwehr movement to set up trade union 
affiliates resulted in the establishment of only a 
few insignificant groups. Nor was there any 
considerable weakening of the free trade unions 
by communist influence. Nevertheless, this 
powerful movement, reenforced by well organ- 
ized benefit, educational and credit institutions, 
was dissolved in February, 1934, after the 
struggle between the government and the Social 
Democratic forces; in its place the government 
is attempting to create under its own domination 
a single trade union movement. 

As early as the 1830’s and 1840’s Swiss work- 
ers came in contact with the radical political 
currents originating in Germany. But the de- 
velopment of a Swiss trade union movement 
was hampered by the dominance of handicrafts 
and homework. The so-called Griitli organiza- 
tions included non-proletarian elements and 
were class collaborationist in character. Only 
among the book printers, the workers in the 
watch industry and to a lesser extent the em- 
broidery workers were effective non-political 
organizations with trade union aims created 
prior to the 1870’s, and in these unions both 
factory and homeworkers were included. In 
other crafts and industries the foundations were 
laid by local craft societies, which gradually 
federated. An attempt to set up a Swiss Work- 
ers’ Congress in 1873 failed to include the two 
most powerful unions and split on political 
issues arising out of the First International. It 
was only with the founding of the Allgemeiner 
Schweizerischer Gewerkschaftsbund in 1880 as 
an interunion organization of the socialistic 
unions that trade unionism began to develop 
on any considerable scale. Although this organi- 
zation in 1900 declared itself politioally neutral, 
Christian trade unions founded at the turn of the 
century formed their own federation in 1907. 
The growth of the free trade unions was es- 
pecially marked in the two years preceding the 
World War, and after the war there was a strong 
trend toward amalgamation of related unions. 
The influence of revolutionary currents in Ger- 
many and Austria led to a temporary radicaliza- 
tion of the Swiss unions manifested most seri- 
ously in the capture of control of the Basel trade 
union center by Communists. In 1930 the free 
trade union federation had over 200,000 mem- 
bers, the quasi-evangelical group 6000, the 
Christian nationalist unions 23,000 and a nation- 
alist federation founded in 1919 only 2000 mem- 
bers. Among the free trade unions the largest 
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single unit is that of the clock and watch workers 
with 61,000 members, followed by the union of 
building and woodworkers, the railway workers’ 
• inion and public service organizations. 

In addition to the hampering factors of belated 
•industrial development and restrictive legisla- 
tion the Dutch trade union movement has 
suffered from the outset from divisions along 
both political and religious lines. Although 
mutual aid and educational societies were es- 
tablished among the typographers even prior to 
the granting of freedom of association in 1872, 
continual political dissension between Marxian 
and syndicalist groups delayed the founding of 
free trade unions of the type which prevailed in 
the Germanic countries. Among the Catholic 
workers local trade union groups arose as early 
as 1888. In 1893 under syndicalist influence the 
Nationaal-Arbeids Secretariaat was founded, but 
its membership of nearly 16,000 was almost 
completely lost after the failure of a general 
strike in 1903. As a result of this development it 
was not until 1906 that there was set up the 
Nederlandsch Verboncl van Vakvereenigingen 
with the powerful, independent diamond work- 
ers’ union as its core and with a membership of 
about 19,000. In 1909 the Catholic trade unions 
federated into a central body, and there was also 
established a federation of trade unions among 
the evangelical workers’ organizations. 

As in other countries, the year 1920 witnessed 
a considerable growth in membership of all 
groups; the free trade unions numbered 250,000 
members, the Catholic organization 1 58,000, the 
evangelical organizations 76,000 and the revived 
syndicalist union 49,000. In 1924 a Communist 
trade union federation was established, but it 
had no appreciable following. The persistence 
of the divisions in the Dutch trade union move- 
ment is shown by the figures for 1930, when the 
total membership was 624,500, representing 
over a third of the total employed population. 
The independent unions accounted for about 40 
percent, the Catholic unions for over 21 percent, 
the evangelical groups for 1 1 percent, the 
syndicalists for 3 percent, the neutral federations 
for about 6 percent, the non-affiliated trade 
unions for 18 percent and the Communist trade 
unions for less than 1 percent. 

Theodor Cassau 

Scandinavian Countries and Finland. A 
mass trade union movement developed later in 
the Scandinavian countries than in the great 
industrial states. Indeed the former, poor in coal 
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and lying on the periphery of the west European 
economic sphere, had no industrial proletariat 
until the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
At about the turn of the century, with the indus- 
trial exploitation of the iron mines in the north 
of Sweden and the great water power resources 
of Norway and the development of the pulp and 
paper industry in Finland and Sweden, trade 
unions began to take on importance. Even today, 
however, the proportion of the population of 
these countries engaged in industry is still rela- 
tively small and the principal industries are 
territorially scattered. The oldest sectors of the 
trade union movement arose among the skilled 
urban craftsmen, whose psychology has given 
the Scandinavian movement its characteristic 
features. A real agrarian proletariat exists only 
in southern Sweden and Finland. There has 
developed, however, as a result of the heavy 
population increase in the nineteenth century a 
semiproletariat of poor small and tenant farmers 
who supplement their income bv working for 
well to do peasants or in the lumber and road 
building industries. 

The trade union organizations of Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark and Finland have from the 
outset maintained close contact with one another 
since the first inter-Scandinavian labor congress 
in 1886 and have tended in some respects to 
develop uniformly. After a preliminary period 
marked by liberal ideology their political con- 
cepts came to be influenced primarily by the 
German Social Democracy, although English 
models have had greater influence upon trade 
union tactics and practical politics, especially in 
Sweden and Norway. 

Trade unions appeared first in Demnark dur- 
ing a period of economic prosperity in the early 
1870 s but were almost wiped out in the ensuing 
crisis. The movement was revived in the i88o’s 
under Social Democratic leadership. By 1S98, 
when the national craft unions established a 
central federation (De Samvirkende Fagforbund 
i Danmark), approximately one third of the in- 
dustrial workers were organized. After the great 
lockout of 1899 an understanding was reached 
with the employers’ organizations, which in- 
cluded trade union recognition and the estab- 
lishment of voluntary arbitration tribunals. This 
is still the basis of the Danish labor law. During 
the next twenty years, which witnessed a further 
development of the system of legalizing and 
regulating labor disputes, there was less inter- 
ference from revolutionary labor tendencies in 
Denmark than in the other Scandinavian coun- 
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tries. Neither syndicalists nor communists have, in 1921, acquired a considerable following dur- 
been able to win a significant following in the ing the deflation crisis, especially in the new and 
Danish unions. The Social Democratic party, rapidly developed industries. But when the 
on the other hand, has had a most decisive in- Communist party itself split in 1929, at a time 
fluence, although the organizational connection when it claimed a menabership of some 90,000 
has been less close than in the other Scandina- workers in the opposition, its influence was 
vian countries. In recent years legislative action lessened considerably. Although the Commu- 
and judicial attitudes, including the introduction nists retained followers in the largest unions, 
of a form of the labor injunction, have led to re- those of the metal workers, the factory workers 
strictions upon trade union activity. and the sawmill workers, the Social Democratic 

Despitetheearlier industrialization of Sweden forces became stronger than ever before. In the 
the trade union movement, with the exception of cities of southern Sweden 80 to 1 00 percent of 
a few craft unions, did not develop until the rise the trade unionists in 1929 were members of the 
of the Social Democracy in the 1880 s. The party Social Democratic party; in the north the pro- 
emphasized trade union organization because portion was smaller. The Swedish trade unions, 
plutocratic electoral laws at that time restricted unlike those in other industrial countries, have 
its political effect iveness. Not only was it the added to their post-war gains in membership, 
centralizing agency for the trade unions in their A movement more serious in its potential 
early years, but even after the founding of a socio-political implications has arisen through 
central trade union federation (Landsorganisa- the alliance of the semiproletarian peasants with 
tion i Sverige) in 1898 the connection remained industrial employers. This class, dependent on 
very close: the local trade unions were codec- part time employment in tlie lumber and road 
tively afliliated with the party, and the problem building occupations, was ad\ersely alic‘Cled by 
of the non-socialist members was solved after the policy not only of the “closed shoj)’’ but of 
190S by their exemption from the payment of the “closed union” adopted, dc'sj^iteits rejection 
party dues. Neither the Svenska Arbetarefor- by the Landsorganisalion, by some unions be- 

bund fonned in 1899 on the Hirsch-Duncker cause of the intensified competition for jobs, es- 

model nor the “yellow” unions gained any con- pecially in industries producing for the domestic 
siderable membership. The former never had market. In 1923 therefore they formed an organ- 
more than 15,000 members and j>ractically dis- ization known as the Freedom of Labor, attack- 
appeared after its participation in the general ing the tnide unions sporadically by food .strikes 
strike of 1909, which decimated the ranks of the and other forms of direct action. 'The ernjdoyers 

Landsorganisalion as well. who saw their rcser\’e of clieap labor threatened 

Syndicalist tendencies, however, obtained took sides with the peasants, farmers and land- 

considerable sway after 1905 and in 1910 were lords in the south and joined the “freedom” 

organized into the Sveriges Arbetares Central- movement in order to break the agricultural 
organisation. Its membership, which in 1927 laborers’ union; in 1928 a general press cam- 
reached 37,000, was recruited from among paign was opened against “trade union monofi- 
migratory and unskilled workers — lumberjacks, olism,” an employers’ defense fund was estab- 

loggcrs, road workers, miners in the Lapland lished and several amentlments to the labor law s 
pits -essentially the same groups which con- restricting the unions’ freedom of action were 

stituted the l.W .W. in the United States. In the successfully sponsored. The consequences of 

beginning of 1928 of its 28,000 members 16,000 this situation become clear when it is realized 

w^cre in the construction industry. The Lands- that the still weak National Socialist movement 

organisation in 1928 made an unsuccessful at- has won its support mainly from these elements 

tempt to absorb the syndicalist federation, but it and that in the other Scandinavian countries a 

did ally some groups, and syndicalist unions dc- similar combination of forces has led to attacks 

dined from 37,000 members in 1927 to 19,600 at on trade unionism. Although Sweden since the 
the end of 1928. 1 he first revolutionary faction fall of 1932 has had a Social Democratic govem- 
in the Social Democratic unions, organized in ment, it is a minority government; and in the 

1917 by the Zimmerwaldian left and known spring of 1933 it had to face a united right front, 

since 1919 as the hackliga Propaganda Forbund, undeniably fascist in character, 

also had syndicalist leanings and later became The tardy development of the Norwegian 
the channel for Communist ideology. The Com- trade union movement may be attributed to the 
munists, who had spli^ off from this opposition later rise of large capitalist industrialism and to 
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the fact that until Norway’s separation from 
Sweden in 1905 the independence movement 
deflected interest from social questions. Further- 
more the political labor movement had the wind 
taken out of its sails by the reformist policies of 
the powerful left bourgeois party, Venstre. It 
was the trade unions which inspired the estab- 
lishment in 1887 of the Norske Arheiderparti\th\^ 
labor party in its first twenty years resembled the 
British Labour party more closely than it did the 
Social Democratic parties in Sweden and Den- 
mark but was thereafter more radical than either. 
Radicalization in the unions resulted from the 
influence both of American industrial unionism 
and of anarcho-syndicalist ideas propagated by 
the Swedish migratory workers, dlie left wing, 
which gained strengtl) after the great lockout 
of 191 1 and was orgatiized in 1913 in the Norske 
Fagopposition, won a greater following than did 
the analogous Swedish opposition. And when, 
during tlu^ second jieriod of industrial expansion 
in the years immediately before and after the 
World War, tratle uni(»nism increased its mem- 
bership among the workcTs in t1u‘ new indus- 
tries, this radical teiidencv was strengthental. 
Although tlu' moderate wing continued in con- 
trol of the trade union central bod}' (Arbeiderncs 
hdiglige Landsorgani.salion, founded in 1899), 
t he opposition in 19 iS captured th<‘ leadership of 
the Libor part\'. In ttpq the party joined the 
'Third International. Tacii after its expulsion 
therefrom in 1923 the existence of continued 
splits within the part) , which would have en- 
dangered the trade union front, led the trade 
union central to dissolve its organizational con- 
tact. Despite the fact that in 1927 the Social 
Democnits, who had organized in a reformist 
wing in 1919, reunited with the labor party and 
that cooperation between the trade union and 
the party has since been reesiabhshed, collective 
party membership of the unions has not been 
restored . 

In Norw'ay too the crisis has n‘S'dted in fascist 
tendencies particularly in the pe.isant party. An 
antiboycott law^ of the spring of 1933 especially 
aimed to guarantee the provision of lumber to 
industries and to extend the liability of trade 
unions. 

The trade union movement of h inland 
emerged in the 1890’s simultaneously with the 
Social Democratic party but was hindered by 
its necessity to fight not only the Tinnish 
bourgeoisie but the Russian czarist government. 
When in 1905 some of the legal restrictions 
were removed, the Finnish trade union league 


founded in 1907 was confronted with well or- 
ganized employers’ associations. During the 
World War the labor shortage and the tolerant 
attitude of the government favored the growth 
of the trade unions, whose high point was 
reached after the Russian Revolution of 1917, 
when the Social Democratic party despite its 
adhesion to the resolutions of the Zimmerwald 
Conference joined a coalition government, in 
which the chairman of the trade union league 
was premier. This position of power was not 
long maintained. After the Russian Bolshevist 
Revolution ihe White military forces in control 
in the north attacked the radical labor organiza- 
tions. The counter movement of revolutionary 
workers, which established a workers’ govern- 
ment ill ’ Iclsiiigfors, was crushed in April, 1918 
Alter a hall year of complete suppression of 
trade unions a transition was »de late in 1918 
to parliamentary democracy. The reorganized 
trade unions won some sue esses in the field of 
social reform, such as the adoption of the eight- 
hour day and recognition of the right of agricul- 
tural workers to organize. In 1920 a powerful 
Communist faction acceded to power in the 
trade union league; ni 1928 of the 90,000 organ- 
ized members 70,000 were reported as Commu- 
nists. The rise ol the Lappo movement in- 
augurated a period of general suppression and 
persecution of the unions because of their con- 
nection with the Communist party, which had 
been illegal since 1923. With the achievement of 
relative cairn after the elections of 1930 the 
Social Democrats founded a new, non-political 
trade union league with a membership of about 
30,000, whose expansion, however, was re- 
stricted by the crisis. Moreover the patriotic 
league wdiich replaced the suppressed Lappo 
movement in the spring of 1933 has renewed the 
fight against Social Democracy and the trade 
unions. 

d’he following table shows the growth of 
trade unioTi membership in the four countries as 
well as the degree of centralization in the federa- 
tions. The proportion of this trade union mem- 
bership to the working population in 1930 was 
as follow^s: of the non-agricultural workers, em- 
ployees and officials more than 70 percent were 
organized in Denmark and Sweden, some 50 
percent in Norway and at most 33 percent in 
Finland. The organization of the agricultural 
and forestry workers and domestic employees is 
much weaker. Employees and officials arc not 
so widely organized as they were in Germany 
before 1933, and not all of their unions arc 
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Growth of Total Trade Union and of Central Federation Membership in Scandinavian Countries 

1906-31 
(In 1000) 



Sweden 

Denmark 

Norway 

Finland 



Central 


Central 


Central 



Total 

Federation 

Total 

Federation 

Total 

Federation 

Totai 

1906 

180 

144 

98* 

89* 

25 



1913 

136 

97 

152 

114 


64 

27 

1915 

152 

III 

174 

134 


78 

30 

1920 

402 

280 

355 

273 


143 

59 

1923 

363! 

313 

299 

233 

93 

86 

47 


530 

469 

314 

156 

108 

106 

90 

1931 

639 

589 

354 

269 


145 

20 


* For iyo7, the earliest fiRurcs available. 

t Tlie survey on wliicli this fij^UH' is based was taken in 102^-24. 

Stmne: For Sweden; Ttital h^uires for 102K and 1041 and all t«*n(ral federation figures from Lantlsorganisiitionen i Sverige, Stock- 
holm. Bcrattdse iov J007, p 4. lor 1020, p 2. for 1041. P 5, and for 1044, P- 477 ; other total figures from IntrrnattonaUs Hand- 
wurterhuih dt-s Cie'U'erkuhaftsv'fsrus, vol 11 (Berlin 10 (j) p. i 124, Woytinskv. W., Die Welt in Zahlen, vol. li (Berlin 1025) p. 92, 
142, and Ilanssfin, S , The Ttade Dnion Movenu nt o1 .Snrdni, International Trade Fnion labrary^ no. 6 (Amsterdam 1927) p. 41. 
For Denmark: St;i!isLiske Depaitenumt. Statist sk Aaihiai lor n>oK, p 142. for igi*;. j). 140, for ioi7, p. 160 -6r, for 1923, p. 134, 
for 1925, p. 128-20, foi 1020, 1). i2S-2(), and lor 10 $2. p i 10-42 For Noiway Total figures for loaPand 1923 and central federa- 
tion figures for 1014 from \Voytinsk\ , \V , Die 11 elt in yalden, vol 11 (Berlin 1025) p 02, 94, total figure for 1028 from Jnternattonal 
Trade Union Movement, vol. x (1940) 8(), centr. 1 fedei.uion figures for lof;-.!! from Statistiska Ceiitralbyrik, StaitsUsk drbok for 
kongertkel Norge for ioi'>, p 107, lor 1021, p and lot io44. p- i45 For b'lnland: Bureau Central de Statistigiie, Annuaire 

slattstujue for 1944. P- 279 (mclude.s onK legal t ade unions). 

affiliated with the central organizatiDns. All the with /egard to agreements in the process of 
central bodies except that of Norw^ay belong to negotiation; in Sweden such conciliation may be 

the International Federation of Trade Unions initiated at the request of only one of the parties 

(Amsterdam International). Some individual to the dispute. Generally speaking, the trade 

Norwegian unions are affiliated with sections of unions enjoy representation in the labor courts 

the Amsterdam International, while others are and in the public commissions on social legisla- 

connected with the Red Trade Union Intenia- tion. Recent legislation, however, has tended to 

tional. increase the liability of the unions and at the 

As in most countries, the federated and amal- same time to hamper their freedom of action, 
gamated union has gradually replaced the craft Rudolf Heberle 

unions. But the principle of industrial unionism, 

despite energetic propaganda by the radical Succession States and Balkan Countries. 
groups, has been atlopted only in a few indus- Of the 2,500,000 trade union members in all of 
tries. The unions of Norway, Sweden and Den- these states in 1932 Czechoslovakia and Poland 

mark are marked by a high degree of centraliza- acccnintcd for 1,1500,000 and 750,000 respec- 

lion of authority in the executives, both in the tively. 'Fhe limited development of the labor 

individual unions and in the federations, well movement in the other countries may be at- 

elaborated relief systems and comprehensive tributed to a number of factors. With the excep- 

labor cultural activities. The unions are also in tion of Rumania and to a lesser extent Hungary 

close contact with the consumers’ cooperative the non-agricultiiral proletariat in each of the 

organizations. other countries numbers less than half a million, 

In these three countries the system of regu- and among the considerably larger agrarian 
lated collective agreements is general, although masses attempts at organization have been de- 
in Norway it is opposed in principle by the left feated by reforms which deflected the class 

wing and in practise is limited to short term interests of these groups or, more commonly, by 
contracts. For some time it was threatened in governmental suppression of all trade union ac- 

Sweden by the use even in reformist unions of tivity. This suppression was intensified by the 

syndicalistic tactics carried on by small groups post-war situation. Coupled with profound 
of key workers. In Finland, despite legislative territorial and population changes requiring a 
provision for collective contracts, both the rad- readjustment of production to completely altered 
ical union leadership and the employers* organ- marketing conditions there were severe currency 
ization oppose this institution. In connection disturbances in all the countries under discus- 
with the regulated collective agreements there sion except Czechoslovakia. Revolutionary com- 
are provisions for the adjudication of disputes in munist ideology was not without influence 
labor courts before strikes and lockouts are among the masses returning from the battle 
declared as well as for government conciliation lines; this was particularly true of the regions 
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which had been part of the Russian Empire. 
Communist influence not only divided the trade 
unions into revolutionary and reformist factions 
but offered reactionary governments an oppor- 
tunity to curtail even reformist trade union ac- 
tivity. A united working class front was further 
hindered by the existence in most of these coun- 
tries, which were created out of or augmented by 
sections of the former Austro-Hungarian and 
Russian empires, of separatist organizations re- 
flecting national antagonisms. The inheritance 
and creation of denominational trade unions and 
the setting up of government fostered organiza- 
tions further divided working class forces. 

The strength of trade unionism in each of 
these states is therefore related not only to the 
size and character of the proletaric*! and to the 
divisions among its ranks but even more to the 
extent to which freedom of association is per- 
mitted by the governments. This exists most 
fully in Czechoslovakia, to a lesser extent in 
Poland. In Rumania and Greece, while trade 
unions are legally recognized, because of pre- 
vailing economic conditions they enjoy only 
limited freedom. In Hungary, Jugoslavia, Bul- 
garia and the Baltic states the government has 
either entirely suppressed trade unions or placed 
them under rigorous police supervision. 

Pre-war Hungarian trade unions w^ere granted 
the right of association by the industrial code of 
1872 but were treated nevertheless as political 
organizations and subjected to careful police 
control, especially after the limitation in 1878 of 
the right to strike; nevertheless, under Social 
Democratic influence they rose to a membership 
of over 100,000. The advantageous position of 
these organizations during the war, w^hen they 
were represented in governmental wage fixing 
bodies, resulted in a rise of membership in 1917 
to 215,000. Under the Communist republic the 
total number of organized workers for the 
second quarter of 1919 is reported to have been 
1 ,400,000 out of a total wage earning population 
of perhaps 1,750,000. After the collapse of the 
Communist regime the number sank to 1 50,000 
in 1920, and the reintroduction by the regency 
of wartime regulations and of the criminal code 
of 1878 has reduced the membership of the 
independent unions to 89,000 in 1932 despite 
the expansion of industry. Christian trade 
unions, which enjoy the favor of the govern- 
ment, count 50,000 members, mainly recruited 
from elements outside large scale industry. 

Such trade union organization as exists in 
Rumania derives its chief strength from Tran 
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sylvania (formerly a part of Hungary), which 
prior to the war hadj 80,000 members, and 
Bukovina, whose trade unions were affiliated 
with the Vienna center. In old Rumania the 
trade union movement, which began in 1905, 
never attained a membership in excess of 15 ,000. 
Strong communist influence in the post-war 
period led to the general strike of October, 1920, 
at a time when more than 167,000 workers were 
organized. Rigid regulation after the collapse of 
the strike reduced this membership in 1922 to 
65 000, and continued communist influence re- 
sulted in 1923 in a further split, so that the re- 
formist General Workers" League founded in 
1926 had in 1932 a membership of only 30,000 
out of a total working population of perhaps 
3,000,000, two thirds of this number being 
agricultural wageworkers. 

Tlie situation in Jugoslavia is somewhat 
similar to that in Rumania. In old Serbia, with a 
predominantly peasant population, no trade 
union movement was possible until after the 
overthrow of the Obrenovic^ dynasty in 1903. 
Such pre-war trade unionism as existed sprang 
from movements with nationalistic tendencies in 
areas which \/ere part of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. At the outbreak of the World War there 
were 14,000 workers organized in Serbia, 5200 
in Croatia and 2800 in the Slovenian districts. 
At the present time about 45,000 workers are 
organized, representing some 6 percent of the 
total wage earning population in industry and 
crafts. Of these 42,000 belong to the independ- 
ent trade unions, which grew out of a union of 
neutral and reformist federations, and the 
balance to Christian trade unions. A communist 
federation which in 1921 rallied 20,000 followers 
has been suppressed. Although the right to 
organize and to strike is materially limited by the 
law of 1921, there have been since 1922 elective 
workers’ representatives in the “chambers of 
labor” and, since the industrial code of 1931, in 
the “corporative bodies.” 

Despite their predominantly agrarian charac- 
ter trade unionism is stronger in Bulgaria and 
Greece, partly because of the absence of the 
problem of nationalities. In both countries the 
spread of communist ideas has resulted in gov- 
ernmental restrictions. In Bulgaria communist 
influence leading to a general strike in De- 
cember, 1919, reached its apogee in 1923 in a 
trade union league with a membership of 34,000 
only to be suppressed that year together with its 
affiliated cooperatives including some 70,000 
members. Although the reformist union affili- 
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ated with the International Federation of Trade 
Unions (Amsterdam International) made at- 
tempts to win over members of the suppressed 
organizations, it had no more than 2100 mem- 
bers by 1932. State employees and those in 
public works, although denied the right to 
strike, have formed semigovernmental organiza- 
tions comprising about 30,000 members. 

Greek trade unionism emerged in 1910 out of 
the political developments which instigated the 
Venizelos measures for the protection of labor. 
The movement, as reorganized by the Social 
Democratic party in 1911, led in 1918 to the 
founding of a central federation; this in turn was 
split as a result of widespread spontaneous 
strikes initiated by communist unions in 1920, 
and severe governmental restrictions followed. 
In 1928 the C 'ominunists set up separate unions. 
Of the 90,000 workers w ho remained in the cen- 
tral organization atiihated with the Amsterdam 
International, more tlian 40 percent broke away 
w hen in 1 930 some of the union t\\ecuti\ es made 
an alliance w'ith tiie Social Democratic parly. 

C Government interference has modified the 
tempo of organiz.ition among the 500,000 wage 
earners; early m 1932 the total union member- 
ship included Oi.ly 72,000 workers. 

Lowest in organizational achie\ ernents are i 1 k' 
llaltic states, Estonia, Lithuania and Latvia, 
formerly part of the Russian Empire. In some of 
these areas politically directed unions had an 
important if much interrupted career in the years 
immediately before and after the war. d'he in- 
troducticin by the counter-revolutionary govern- 
ments of some agrarian reforms, which tended 
to transform the greater part of the agrarian 
proletariat into small peasants, and the suppres- 
sion of communist activities have all but de- 
stroyed trade unionism in these countries. Early 
in 1932 there w^cre only 22,000 members of 
trade unions in Estonia, of whom only a third 
were affiliated with the Amsterdam Interna- 
tional; barely 1200 in Lithuania; and 23,800 
members of independent unions in l^atvia. 

The situation in Czechoslovakia, where trade 
unions in 1932 had 1,500,000 members, con- 
stituting some 40 percent of the total working 
population, offers a shaq^ contrast to that in 
other succession states. Indeed were it not for 
the divisions along nationalistic lines, the move- 
ment might be comparable to that of pre- 
Hitlerite Germany. Nationalistic differences are 
in part an inheritance from pre-war days and in 
part a result of the inclusion of new minorities. 

A separatist Czech organization emerged within 


the Austrian Empire as early as 1897. Although 
it developed under the aegis of the Social Demo- 
cratic party, the nationalistic splits within the 
party itself led to a similar break between the 
Czech and the German unions despite the dis- 
approval of the Amsterdam International. In 
1913 there were some 318,000 organized wmk- 
ers in the industrial provinces of Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia. These were divided into 
four groups; the independent Czech unions with 
a membership of 70,000, which despite their 
Social Democratic tendencies were ruled out of 
the Amsterdam International; the German inde- 
pendent unions, which acknowledged the au- 
thority of the \henna center, a number of or- 
ganizations, including mainly commercial and 
transport workers, which established a separate 
organization in 1897 under the iniluence of the 
anti-German National Socialist party; and 
.se\eral denominational groujxs also nationalistic 
in character. 

Because C’zechoslovakia quickly managed to 
establish an ordered economic system, the con- 
tinued development of these organizations pro- 
ceeded with comparativelv little (apposition. In 
1921, which marked the a]>c\ ol the trade union 
growth, about 50 percent of all workers were 
org.inized: the various Czechoslovak unions 
had an aggregate membership ol 1,100,000, the 
German 331,000 and the Communist i()b,ooo. 
'The national cleavages continued even in the 
Social Democratic organization until 1926, when 
a union was etfected, w ith the German minority 
proportionally represented. The Communist 
unions alone, except for a brief period, have 
been free of naticmalist divisions. 

'Lhiis at the beginning of 1932 among tlte 

1.500.000 organized workers there were 13 
separate federations. Abcmt hi 1,000, or 40 per- 
cent of the total, were members of the “inde- 
pendent” federation affiliated with the Amster- 
dam International; of this number 218,000 
beDngcd to the German branch. Five Christian 
unions, including a Slovak as well as two Ger- 
man groups, accounted for 214,000 members, 
the federation of Czech national socialist trade 
unions for 228,000, the Communist unions for 

131.000 and the remaining groups for about 
279,000. 

Freedom to organize is guaranteed to all cm- 
t^loyees, including those of the state. Since 1921 
a shop councils law has protected workers 
against discharge for religious or political ac- 
tivity; at the Fame time the so-called antiterror 
law makes it impossible for unions to compe” 
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kvorkers to join, as they did in the early post-war 
period. The development of the craft type of 
organization was stimulated by the unemploy- 
ment insurance law of Juiy 19, 1921, which, 
folbwing the Ghent system, makes benefit pay- 
ment by the state contingent upon that provided 
by a craft union. Although collective contracts 
have thus far not been subjected to legislative 
regulation, they are instrumental in the control 
of working conditions in most branches of heavy 
industry and in mining. Three separate regional 
arbitration commissions organized along bi- 
partisan lines deal with labor conflicts; and the 
law of July 4, 193 1 , provides that the labor courts 
also may function as conciliation boards. Trade 
union central bodies are represented in the gov- 
ernmental Advisory Council for Economic Af- 
fairs established in 1921. 

In Poland, with its more homogeneous popu- 
lation, nationalistic differences are relatively un- 
important; the splits arc rather along lines of 
social policy and are carried over largely from 
pre-w^ar times. In the important industrial sector 
of Congress Poland, formerly part of the Russian 
Empire, trade union organization, possible to a 
limited extent after 1905, was divided three 
ways, d'he first group, with about 50,000 mem- 
bers, originally Social Democratic in tendency, 
later became receptive to Communist ideas. The 
second, similar in size, was prejiondcrantly na- 
tionalistic and was most powerful among the 
textile workers of Lodz. A third group, almost 
exclusively Jewish, numbered about 20,000, re- 
cruited mainly from home and small shop indus- 
try; henvever, part of the Jewish Socialist Bund, 
founded in 1897, remained separate from the 
first because of the Bund’s struggle for autonomy 
within the Social Democratic party. In the 
Austrian sector, Galicia, there were about 20,000 
members in independent unions, afiiliated with 
the Vienna central body but with a special pro- 
vincial trade union secretariat. In Prussian Po- 
land Social Democratic influence was virtually 
nil: the so-called Bochum central organization 
with about 80,000 members and the Polish trade 
union league in Upper Silesia were markedly 
nationalistic. 

Trade union reconstruction after the war was 
more difficult in Poland than in Czechoslovakia, 
not only because the state of war lasted until late 
in 1920 but because separation from Russia cut 
off its principal markets. The greater influence 
of communism resulted in far more restrictive 
legislation. While the right to organize and to 
engage in politics is granted to all workers, in- 
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eluding employees of the state and public utili- 
ties, a legislative decree of October 27, 1932, 
subjects them to rigid official control. Com- 
munist unions are now illegal. 

Early in 1932 out of a total working popula- 
tion of 3,500,000 about 750,000 were organized; 

170.000 were agricultural laborers representing 
over 10 percent of the total agrarian proletariat. 
Trade union membership is divided among four 
principal groups. The Polish Trade Union 
League, affiliated wfith the Amsterdam Interna- 
tional, absorbed the several previously unat- 
tached independent trade union groups: the 
German trade unions of Poznan, the Upper 
Silesian unions and the Jewish unions, the last 
named, however, retaining some autonomy. 
The league, which in 1921 had a membership of 

450.000 including u 0,000 agricultural workers, 
dechn^xi until in 1932 it minibcred only 215,800 
members, of 'vhom fewer than 40,000 were 
agricultural workers. IVlanv conflicis have oc- 
curred between the reforntist ceninil executive 
body and the affiliated locals with communist 
tendencies, es]>ecially in Congress Poland. The 
Alliance of Polish 'Lrade Unions, the successor 
to the Bochun alliance, is essentially Christian 
and nationalistic; in 1932 it had 204,000 mem- 
bers, among them 86,000 agricultural workers. 
A third group with 102,000 members is also 
predominantly Christian. Non-rnanual workers, 
including employees of the state and of the pub- 
lic utilities, are organized in several separatist 
federations with about 200,000 members. In ad- 
dition there are a number of smaller unions, 
some revolutionary, others reformist 

The central trade union bodies are repre- 
sented on the several governmental advisory 
councils as well as in the administration of 
various social welfare institutions. Govern- 
mental regulation of the collective agreements, 
which have become common in heavy industry 
and in agriculture, has been proposed but not 
yet enacted. In addition to special legislation for 
agricultural conflicts there is provision for con- 
ciliation and arbitration, which in certain in- 
stances may be made compulsory. 

Karl Pribram 

France. The restrictions on trade union ac- 
tivity inaugurated by the Le Chapelier law of 
1791 were not finally revoked until 1884, and 
even then the legislation provided for a degree of 
police supervision. Nevertheless, workers’ asso- 
ciations, including those of a purely vocational 
nature, mutual aid .societies and revolutionary 
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semipolitical organizations were by no means membership in other industrial countries in the 


lacking during the intervening period; weavers* 
societies took part in the uprisings in Lyons in 
the 1830’s; the compagnonnages, or journey- 
men’s societies, did not fall into complete de- 
cadence until the epoch of the July Monarchy; 
and it was the participation of workers* societies 
in the revolutionary uprisings of 1848 which led 
to the restoration of all the repressive measures 
against them. For a brief period under the liberal 
empire craft organizations, or chambres syn- 
dicates, were tolerated. In 1862 a delegation of 
workers was sent to the universal exposition at 
London to study trade unionism, and its favor- 
able findings had some influence on the law of 
May 25, 1864, according to which agreements to 
stop work were no longer held to be criminal. 
The implicit recognition of the freedom of asso- 
ciation in the law of 1864 was officially confirmed 
in 1868 and until the Paris Commune workers’ 
organizations gained some influence, especially 
in the textile and metallurgical industries. The 
participation of these organizations in the Com- 
mune and the spread of the International Work- 
ing Men’s Association led to the adoption of the 
law of 1872, which under pretext of crushing the 
International forbade among other things any 
organization aiming at the cessation of work. 

But even after the removal of restrictions in- 
dependent trade unionism developed slowly. In- 
dustrial and craft federations and the Federation 
Nationale des Syndicats founded in 1886 were 
dominated by a socialist leadership which placed 
primary emphasis on parliamentary action rather 
than on an industrial program. Reaction from 
this leadership led to the founding of the syn- 
dicalist bourses du travail and the Con- 
federation Gencrale du Travail and to the 
merging of these two organizations in 1902. The 
program of this movement as embodied in the 
Charter of Amiens (1906) rejected parliamentary 
cooperation with the Socialist party and at the 
same time opposed the building up of strongly 
centralized craft and industrial unions aiming at 
collective bargaining and immediate economic 
gains. Instead it stressed syndicalist-revolution- 
ary activity {see Syndicalism) wLich looked to 
the overthrow of the existing order of society by 
a series of general strikes and antimilitarist ac- 
tivities and its replacement by a new order 
toward which education and propaganda should 
be directed. A Christian trade union movement 
to offset these tendencies among Catholic work- 
men was formed as early as 1886. 

As compared with the growth of trade union 


period before the World War, the French move- 
ment was numerically very insignificant. Al- 
though membership figures of the C.G.T. often 
included workers who did not pay their dues 
regularly, they were extremely low: 150,000 in 
1904, 203,000 in 1906, 294,000 in 1908, 358,000 
in 1910 and 400,000 in 1912. Together with the 
Catholic unions they accounted for a very small 
proportion of the total wage and salaried popula- 
tion, which was estimated in 19 1 1 on the basis of 
the 1906 census to be no less than 10,200,000, 
of whom non-agricultural workers accounted for 
about 8,000,000. 

One reason put forward in explanation of the 
slow development of trade unionism is the rela- 
tively small proportion of wage earners as com- 
pared with the total gainfully occupied popula- 
tion. The wage earners except in a few instances 
were scattered in small workshops, and at least 
one eighth of their number were employed di- 
rectly or indirectly by the government through 
its ownership of many public utilities and 
monopolies. On the other hand, the number of 
employers and self-employed was estimated in 
1911 as 8,500,000. The attitude of this large 
middle class, which refused except in the gov- 
ernment regulated mining industry m enter into 
collective negotiations with the workers’ organi- 
zations, was considered by the workers as the 
dominant influence in the government; for this 
reason among others the C.G.T. refused to sup- 
port such social legislation as the old age pension 
law proposed in iqio. 

The influence of the C.G.T. as a revolutionary 
educational and propaganda organization was 
far greater than its numbers would indicate, and 
its leadership of widespread general strikes made 
it a power to be reckoned with. At the out- 
break of the World War, however, the C.G.T. 
officials apparently abandoned their antimilita- 
rist, antigovernmental attitude and participated 
in the various governmental commissions, in- 
cluding the Ministry of Munitions headed by the 
Socialist Thomas. The French government re- 
sponded not only by comparative moderation in 
its dealings with the intransigent antimilitarists 
in the labor movement but by a comprehensive 
program of social legislation and insurance, 
which included the legalization of trade agree- 
ments and the adoption of the eight- hour day in 
1919, the establishment of public employment 
bureaus and a system of social insurance and 
labor representation on important governmental 
commissions. Some of these measures were em* 
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bodiments of the new program of the C.G.T. of 
1918, which in demanding socialization of the 
means of production was more radical than the 
Socialist party hut was no longer as revolutionary 
as in pre-war times. 

The membership of the C.G.T. mounted to a 
new peak of 2,500,000 at the end of 1919. It 
soon declined, however, in part as a result of the 
disastrous general strike of 1920, initiated by a 
revolutionary minority in the railway men’s 
federation, in part through the splitting off of 
large minorities and in part because of the eco- 
nomic depression. As in other countries, the 
vigorous strikes of 1919-21 were concerned 
mainly with economic ends. 

At the present time the French trade union 
movement is divided into three principal groups: 
the C.G.T., affiliated with the Amsterdam Inter- 
national, with an estimated membership in 1932 
of 890,000 members; the Confederation Gene- 
rale du Travail Unitaire (C.G/IMJ.), founded in 

1922 and affiliated with the Moscow Inlcnia- 
tional, with a membership of about 350,000; and 
the ConfedtTation Fran(^aiise des Travaiilcurs 
Chretiens, founded in 1919, with a membership 
of about 120,000 Catholic workers, d'hc syn- 
dicalist group, which is not affiliated with either 
of the major federations, has no more than 
10,000 members and is hv’gelv propagandist in 
character. Two organizations under employers’ 
control claimed in 1924 memberships of 60,000 
and 90,000 each; even the more powerful, the 
Confederation National du Travail, now has only 
a small membership. At best the French trade 
union movement has never represented more 
than one eighth of the total working population. 

Although the C.G.'F. still maintains formal 
adherence to the Charter of Amiens, it has 
undergone a profound change. It no longer 
places reliance on the gCTieral strike and direct 
action, the classic weapons of the French work- 
ing class; and even the revolutionary C.G.T.U. 
has rejected these tactics in lavoi of civil war. 
The C.G .T. now sponsors the usual trade union 
program of amelioration, not, it insists, in the 
spirit of compromise but as a method of freeing 
the working class for its ultimate task of recon- 
struction. It has reoriented its educational pro- 
gram and in cooperation with the federation of 
consumers’ cooperatives and the union of tech- 
nicians has participated in economic planning 
boards. Its internal govermnent has been 
changed with the vesting of increased responsi- 
bility in the central body and the introduction in 

1923 of a system of proportional representation. 
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long urged by many of the stronger but less 
revolutionary unions. But an even greater change 
in the C.G.T. is the increasing rapprochement 
with the government. This is expressed not only 
in the willingness of the federation to participate 
in social legislation and its administration but in 
the consideration accorded the C.G.T. by the 
government in its program of reconstruction of 
the devastated areas and in its tolerant attitude 
toward unionization of government employees, 
despite the absence of explicit legal pennissior 
fo»^ such association. Organization of state em- 
ployees began in 1906 and has spread steadily 
since the war. Government employees, who in 
1932 numbered about one eighth of the total 
wage earning population, constituted probably 
no less than one third of the total trade union 
membership; and if the workers in mining, pub- 
lic utilities and public monopolies are included, 
the proportion is still higher. In 1927 only one 
fourth of the total memb^uship of the C.G.T. 
and one half of that of th ' C.G.’F U. represented 
workers in purely private undertakings. The C. 
G.T. has large membership groups only in the 
printing and textile industries, and the C.G. 
T.U. in the metal and building industries, 
which have always been the strongholds of tra- 
ditional revolutionary syndicali.sm The C.F. 
'r.C. draws its membership largely from com- 
mercial employees, including many women. Of 
the 3,000,000 agricultural laborers probably not 
more than 30,000 are trade unionists. The em- 
ploying class, on the other hand, is highly organ- 
ized. In 1924 there were 6596 employers’ asso- 
ciations with 496,360 members, of whom a large 
proportion were in the small scale food indus- 
tries and trades. The most powerful group, how- 
ever, is in the meUil and mining industries. It is 
in the textile and metal industries, where stable 
unionism has made no headway and where 
elaborate welfare programs have been initiated 
by the employers, that revolutionary labor ac- 
tivity of the pre-war type is most in evidence. 
There seems little doubt, especially in the light 
of the powerful united front shown recently by 
the working class against the threat of fascism, 
that the trade union movement is now proceed- 
ing on a strong and stable basis. 

Georges Bourgin 

See : Bourses du Travail; Confederation Generale 
DU Travail. 

Belgium . Despite its small territory Belgium 
has attained considerable industrial dtwelop- 
ment, marked by intensive urbanization and 
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concentrated enterprise, c'specially in metal- 
lurgy, textiles, glassworks and transport. At the 
present time its wage earning and salaried popu- 
lation approximates 2,000,000, of whom perhaps 
800,000 are organized in trade unions. 

Legislative prohibitions against the freedom 
of association derived from the French legisla- 
tion of 1791, when Belgium was under hVench 
domination. The law against combinations was 
not abrogated until 1866, at which time, how- 
ever, article 310, forbidding strikes, was intro- 
duced into the penal code. Despite these prohi- 
bitions workers’ organizations developed, first in 
the form of mutual aid societies, even before the 
creation of the independent Belgian kingdom in 
1830, and later as “societies of resistance,” 
whose unemployment reserves were in reality 
strike funds, in the period 1840- ho. Of great 
influence after 1867 in winning the workers to 
revolutionary ideas was the International Work- 
ing Men’s Association, which gained a consider- 
able following especially in Brussels and the 
valley of the Vesdre. The extreme poverty of the 
Belgian proletariat resulted in a series of bloody 
strikes and famine riots, beginning in 1886 at 
Charleroi, where there was a powerful organiza- 
tion among the miners and glassworkers mod- 
eled on the American Knights of Labor, and 
spreading throughout the country. Although 
these were severely repressed, the government 
was forced to modify article 310; protective 
labor legislation also dates from this period. 

A new impetus was given to working class 
organization by the creation in 1885 of the Bel- 
gian Labor party as a result of the amalgamation 
of various labor groups with the Belgian Social- 
ist party, which in its turn was a fusion of Cesar 
de Paepc’s Brabantine party with Ansecle’s 
Pdemish party. For unlike other labor parties the 
Belgian party fostered from the outset trade 
unions, producers’ and consumers’ societies, 
mutual aid societies, credit institutions and a 
central educational organization with schools, 
libraries, people’s houses, militia for workers’ 
defense and sport clubs. In 1898 the Labor party 
formed the Commission Syndicale, which in 
the beginning was open only to socialist unions 
but gradually admitted neutral unions as well. 
Despite a prolonged controversy which arose 
from the desire of a minority for the complete 
separation of the commission from the party, the 
reciprocal influence of the two has remained 
very great. It was not until 1905 that the com- 
mission achieved virtual autonomy, although its 
general council includes two delegates of the 


Labor party and it is similarly represented in the 
Labor pany council. The membership of the 
commission grew from over 13,000 in 1898 to 
42,500 in 1906 and to 1 16,000 at the outbreak of 
the World War. 

As in other countries, the unions experienced 
enonnous expansion after the war, the total 
trade union membership of all types reaching a 
peak of 718,410 in 1920. When in November, 
1918, the Belgian Labor party was asked to par- 
ticipate in the government, it accepted on con- 
dition that universal manhood suffrage and free- 
dom of association for the workers in both public 
and private employ be granted and that article 
310 he repealed. Despite the fulfilment of this 
program in May, 1921, trade union membership 
began to decline. Strikes against the increased 
cost of living which drained union treasuries 
and the develoj^ment of a powerful and resolute 
employers’ organization were in part respon- 
sible. Nor was the movement entirely free from 
Communist dissension, d’he trade union mem- 
bership halted in 1928 at 508,658, and by the 
end of 1932 the number had risen to about 
600,000. Along with this growth there has been 
an increasing tendency toward the replacement 
of craft and local bodies by central industrial 
federations, which now number 28. The metal 
workers’ union had a membership of about 
T 11,000 in 1932; the central union of building 
workers, furniture and allied industries rose 
from 86,000 to almost 100,000; the textile cen- 
tral union increased from 69,000 to 91,000; em- 
jdoyees of the municipalities and the govern- 
ment in 5 unions numbered over 90,000 in 
1924. The miners’ union alone, because of the 
crisis in that industry, showed a decrease from 
75,000 to 53,000. 

The legislativ^e achievements of the period 
1921-27, which included government subsidies 
to trade union unemployment funds, old age 
pensions, the setting up of joint economic 
councils and commissions for study of wages 
and working conditions, and the inauguration 
of a general system of collective agreements have 
tended to lead to an emphasis by trade union 
leadership on peaceful industrial relations. But 
because of the severe economic crisis the strike 
movement has been not inconsiderable. The 
present program of the trade union movement 
adopted in 1927 includes a complete and co- 
herent system of social insurance, extension to 
seamen of all protective labor laws, improve- 
ment of labor legislation and of its enforcement 
machinery and a whole series of demands con- 
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cerning rationalization, socialization, workers’ 
control, mininiiim wage and the like. Despite 
the opposition of employers’ organizations the 
trade union movement, reenforced hy its edu- 
cational and mutual aitl activities and a powerful 
labor press, has been able to maintain its mem- 
bership and to push its claims. 

While the division among the working class 
with regard to Linguage has gradually been 
overcome, religious dilferences juasist. The 
Catholic party, a dominant lactor in Belgium 
since i8(S4, has fostered a separate movement 
among the peasants, the agrarian proletariat and 
the industrial workers. Until the World War the 
Christian trade unions had only a fragmentary 
existence. But the creation ol the Jyigue dcs 
Iravailleurs Chretiens in ip2i as part of the 
unihed Catholic movement furnished central 
control. In its form of organization the league 
patterns itself on the Belgian Labor party. Since 
1926 it has operated a central strike fund, the 
existence of which, although it causes gra\e 
concern to the conservati\e leaders of the llnion 
Catholique, demonstrates the recognitioti of the 
need for such funds it workers are to be kept 
from joining the socialist trade unions, with 
W'hich they have frec|uently matle common cause 
in strikes. ITe membership of the Christian 
trade unions rose from 70,000 in ku 1 to 155,079 
in 1929; they nowcxner 15 industrial federations 
with a third of their memlaa's in the textile 
industry. 'The total membership of unions not 
affiliated with any taaitral body does not aggre- 
gate more than 50,000 workers. 

Ceoiuu s Bouruin 

Spain anp PoRTtic;Ai.. In these predominantly 
agrarian countries, characterizetl by a semi- 
feudal system and scarcely touched by industrial 
capitalism, there is no large trade union move- 
ment of the tvju* established elsewhere by the 
urban proletariat. Before the World War it was 
estimated that ol a total of 2c ,000,000 in- 
habitants in Spain the wage earning population 
barely exceeded 3,000,000, almost bo percent of 
these being agricultural wageworkers and 10 
percent household cmploytx's. Indu.stry, mainly 
small scale, einploytal no more than 550,000; 
coal, iron and copper mines about (S5,ooo; trans- 
port 80,000; trade and public employment 50,- 
000. It is doubtful whether even with die twen- 
tieth century development of the automobile, 
electr’cal and machine industries under the 
impetus of foreign capital the total number of 
industrial workers has been increased appreci- 
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ably , although the distribution has been changed 
and there are more large and middle sized enter- 
pri.ses, especially in northern Spain. In Portugal 
w ith its 6,000,000 inhabitants and a wage earning 
population of about i ,000,000 the proportion of 
industrial workers was even smaller. Even after 
the World War the only important industry in 
the country, textile manufacture, employed 
hardly more than 45,000 workers. With a pre- 
carious legal status under governments which 
fnNpiently were dictatorial, trade unions could 
not maintain a stable existence among a popula- 
tion with a high degree of illiteracy and no or- 
ganizational foi rns except along religious lines. 
Yet despite the strength of organized religion 
confessional rirganization, although attempted 
especially after tht' jnipal encyclical of 1891, has 
never gained a following com]>arable to that in 
other ] aitin and in the Germanic countries. This 
is to be accounted for partlv by the fact that 
those workers who are amenable to organization 
have been for over halt a century under the in- 
fl lienee of stiongly anticlerical anarcho-syndical- 
ism. Indeed, although refoi*mist trade unionism 
has had a small but steady development mainly 
among industi ial workers, there has arisen in 
both countries a far larger anarcho-syndicalist 
movement, affecting the agrarian masses and 
pla\ing a vital part in the recurring political 
upheavals through propaganda, strikes and revo- 
lutionary organs. 

.As early as 1840 the labor movement in Spain 
had its inception in connection with the rise of 
republicanism and federalism; while the textile 
wxirkers of Barcelona were forming an associa- 
tion, there were serious agrarian uprisings in 
Andalusia. The democratic revolution of 1868 
provided the opportunity tor ihe introduction of 
the International Working Men’s Association 
and the secret Alianza de la Democracia So- 
cialista, both dominated almost completely by 
Bakuninism. Although the former was outlawed 
in 1872, the latter organization claimed a mem- 
bership of 300,000 in the following year. It was 
dis.solved in 1888. While the anarchists con- 
tinued their agitation, it was not until 19 ii that 
the dominant anarcho-syndicalist organization, 
the Confedcracion Nacional de Trabajo (C.N. 

was formed at Barcelona, the chief industrial 
center. It was suspended in 1913. 

Significant socialist organization dates from 
1879, when a socialist party was founded by the 
Marxian minority which had seceded from the 
Bakuninist organization. In 1889 the Unidn 
General de Trabajadores (U.G.T.), the eco- 
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nomic counterpart of the party although the two 
were not formally affiliated, was established with 
a membership of 3000. In 1910 the U.G.T. 
numbered only 41,000 members, but in the 
following year the number increased to about 

71,000 as a result of the affiliation of the railway 
workers. The union played an important role 
through its participation in the work of the 
Institute de Reformas Sociales (founded 1903), 
which initiated much noteworthy social legis- 
lation. 

The war and post-war periods were marked 
by rapid industrialization and by the spread of 
Russian revolutionary doctrines. In 1917 there 
was a revolutionary general strike in which the 
U.G.T. united with the C.N .T., which had been 
revived in 1916 and which predominated in the 
strike. Partly as a result of this activity the 
C.N.T. in 1919 claimed a membership of almost 
1,000,000, of whom 25 percent were in Cata- 
lonia. Its organization was still based almost 
completely on regional rather than on occupa- 
tional units and as such w'as well adapted to its 
predominantly agrarian membership. In the 
same year the U.G .T. numbered less than 220,- 
000, slightly over 25 percent being agricultural 
workers. In the meantime the employers had 
organized in 1914 and now' sought to counter 
strike violence with a terrorism of their ow’n; 
their paid bands wx're reenforced by the military 
and the government. There w'ere also organized 
in Catalonia, mainly on the initiative of the 
clericals although without confessional obliga- 
tion, so-called sindicatos libres. It w'as j^artly to 
foster these “free” unions and partly to end the 
bloody strife that the government adopted legis- 
lation which required the more important enter- 
prises to deal with labor unions. The unions, 
however, were required to register wdth the gov- 
ernment and submit to its supervision, and a 
system of joint committees was set up for the 
obligatory settlement of disputes. A futile at- 
tempt was made in 1920 to unite the U.G .T. and 
the C.N.T. in order to meet the offensive action 
of the employers and the government. The coup 
d’etat of Primo de Rivera in 1923 resulted among 
other things in the dissolution of the C.N.T.; on 
the other hand, the U.G.T., whose membership 
had declined to slightly over 200,000, consented 
to participate in the various corporate bodies set 
up by the dictatorship in 1926, patterned on 
earlier legislation and on the Italian model. A 
rival aspirant to representation of labor was the 
federation of the sindicatos litres established in 
1924, which claimed a membership of over 


100,000 in 1928 and 274,000 at the beginning of 
T931. The corporate system, however, never 
gained a complete hold, partly because of the 
opposition of the employers. 

With the fall of the dictatorship the sindicatos 
litres and the Catholic unions dwindled to in- 
significance, but the revived C.N.T. claimed a 
new peak of 1,000,000 members in 1933, 
croaching upon the power of the U.G .T. in some 
territories. Under the leadership of the anarcho- 
syndicalists and the numerically insignificant 
but active Communist element ambitious strikes 
were undertaken. 'Phey resulted in a series of 
failures, however, and the hold of the C.N.T. 
became so precarious that without the continu- 
ous pressure of the Federacion Anarquista 
Iberica it might have been swept by reformism. 
On the other hand, the U.G.T., which gained 
temporarily from this situation and claimed a 
membership of 1,000,000 in October, 1932, also 
began t(> lose prestige. The participation of its 
most conspicuous leader, Francisco Largo 
Cabellero, as minister of labor in the Azana gov- 
ernment — which maintained the essentials of 
governmental control over labor, including re- 
strictions on strikes, enacted emergency legisla- 
tion suspending the constitutional guaranties 
and at the same time failed to reduce widespread 
unemployment — led to a withdraw^al of working 
class confidence in the U.G.T. Since the acces- 
sion of a conserv’ative government Largo Cabe- 
llero has advocated a new united proletarian 
front. The U.G.T. is affiliated w'ith the Amster- 
dam International and the C.N.T. with the 
International Working Men’s Association (the 
syndicalist international). 

In Portugal developments in the nineteenth 
century were similar to those in Spain. After 
1891 an important workers’ movement was be- 
gun. When the Workers’ Congress of July, 1909, 
allied itself with the rather weak Socialist party, 
the anarcho-syndicalists withdrew and formed 
an autonomous organization, which in 1911 
claimed 35,000 members. After the revolution of 
1910 there were widespread strikes and syn- 
dicalist uprisings even in the niral districts, 
which the government put down by force. In 
1913 the reformist and anarcho-syndicalist 
groups united in the Uniao Operario Nacional 
with a membership of 90,000. The gains of the 
post-war period raised this number to over 

100,000 and the union, which had changed its 
name to Confedera9ao Geral de Trabalho, 
joined the syndicalist international. As a result 
of political events which served to discredit the 
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leaders and because of conflicting ideologies the 
total membership, which in 1926 was no more 
than 20,000, split into four groups, of which the 
anarchists were the largest. 'The union was dis- 
solved by the dictatorship established in 1926, 
which in its constitution of 1933 provided for a 
corporate system along fascist lines. Despite the 
governmental ban labor and revolutionary ac- 
tivities are manifested mainly in frequent strikes. 

Georges Bourgin 

Italy. The structure of the Italian trade 
unions in the period before the World War bore a 
superficial resemblance tothat of the French. Even 
prior to i860 a workers’ mutual aid movement 
had been initiated and craft organization among 
the printers had developed. After tlie unification 
of Italy and following a period of brutal sup- 
pression from 1868 to 1873 “societies of resist- 
ance” and workers’ congresses were organized, 
and in 1880 there appeared the first workers’ 
“consulate,” which sought to coordinate the 
cooperative and mutual aid associations with the 
vocational labor movement. The first chamber of 
labor, in many respects similar to the French 
bourse du travail^ was organized in 1891. In the 
same year there was founded the first of the 
Catholic trade unions. A federation of the 
chambers of labor, formed in 1893 and dissolved 
after its participation in revolutionary strikes, 
was subsequently reorganized. Finall}' a sccre- 
tiiriat created by the chambers of lalior and the 
various craft national federations gave rise in 
1906 to the Confederazione Genera le del Lavoro, 
which marked a new phase in trade union his- 
tory. 

The actual development of the Italian trade 
union movement, however, differed widely from 
that in France. From the very outset the non- 
Catholic trade unions were closely bound up 
with the Socialist party and with the cooperative 
movement. Following recurrent strikes in 1901- 
04 the moderate government of Giolitti en- 
couraged trade unionism. 'Fhemembership of the 
Catholic unions and of the Confederazione rose 
steadily. The program of the latter was essen- 
tially reformist; it participated in the various 
commissions formed to administer the program 
of social legislation, in the employment ex- 
changes and in the drafting of regulated collec- 
tive agreements. The government aided the de- 
velopment more directly by according favorable 
consideration to the trade unions and the pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives in its expansive program of 
public works. 'The revolutionary syndicalists 
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who derived from Sorel formed a separate or- 
ganization, which ultimately became the Union 
Sindicale Italiana. 

Trade union organization met with great suc- 
cess among the agricultural proletariat, who 
outnumbered the workers in industry and com- 
merce. At the outbreak of the World War after a 
period of widespread strikes 70 percent of the 

962.000 trade unionists were organized in the 
socialist C . G . del L . , 1 3 . i percent in the Catholic 
unions and 16.6 percent in other unions, chief 
among which was the syndicalist. Of some 

4.500.000 agricultural laborers 489,000 were 
organized and of about 3,000,000 industrial and 
commercial workers 473,000. Both the syndical- 
ists and the Catholic unions were stronger 
among the agricultural than among the indus- 
trial workers. 

Despite the dominant reformist tendency in 
the Italian labor movement it was affected after 
the World War far more by revolutionary and 
communist influence than the French syndical- 
ist movement had been. At the outbreak of the 
war an antiwar grou]') had organized itself 
separately into an “interventionist” fraction, 
and in 1918 a further split developed through 
the formation of a liberal, anti revolutionary or- 
ganization, the Union Italiana del Lavoro, w’hich 
in 1920 claimed 200,000 members. As a result 
of the unprecedented strike movement of 1919- 
20 trade union membership rose to a peak of al- 
most 4,000,000, of whom 2,200,000 were in the 
C. C». del L., which held a dominant position in 
every importiint industrial enterprise. The revo- 
lutionai*}'' impulse, particularly in the industrial 
north, led to the occupation of factories and 
among the agrarian population to the movement 
for partition of the landed estates. 

'The rise of Fascism [q^v,) marks a new period 
in Italian labor history. 'The first Fascist trade 
union appeared in January, 1921, and in No- 
vember of that year comprised no more than 

152.000 members, the majority of them re- 
cruited from the salaried classes, as contrasted 
wdth the 3,100,000 workers in non-Fascist or- 
ganizations, divided as follows: the C. G. del 1 .., 
1,129,000; the Catholic unions, 989,000; the 
autonomous federations of seamen and railw^ay 
workers, 501,000; the anarcho-syndicalists, 389,- 
000; and the “liberal” unions, 116,000. The 
Fascist unions developed more rapidly with the 
political successes of the Fascist party and its 
destruction by violence of the entire apparatus 
of revolutionary socialism. After the march on 
Rome in October, 1922, when Mussolini had 
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become master of state power, the j^rinciple of 
class struggle had to be abandoned and the state 
^■eeognized as the final arbiter in all industrial 
confliets. The membershi}' of the h'ascist trade 
unions had risen to ^>57, hi t by the end of ip22, 
whereas that of the C. (i . del 1 .. droj^ivd to 2i 2,- 
ooo and that of the n“St of the noii-Faseist trade 
union organizations to perhaps 1,500,000. After 
tlie agreements of December 19, 1923, between 
the general (iiulustria.l) emjdoyers’ federation 
and the general fed(‘ration of Fascist eorpora- 
:ions and the rigorous siipjiresMoii of the non- 
Fascist unions membership in Fascist unions 
;'ose, reaching 2,000,000 in i(;25. But in i<)32, 
despite tlieir almost compulsory character, the 
total trade union memhta'sliip according to of- 
ficial statistics included onh’ about half of the 
6,477,000 “represented'’ workers. 

Although so-called independent trade unions 
are tolerated alongside the luiscist unions, police 
surveillance of such organizations was estab- 
lished by the laws of January, i()24, and of 
November 6, 1926. Up to the end of 1926 some 
of the indcpendc'iit unions tried to carry on a de 
facto existence despite the attacks upon them, 
but on January 4, 1927, the executive council of 
the C.Ci. del L. decided to dissolve. A numherof 
its leaders cmbrae<'d Iviseism; some joined the 
political refugees abroad anti still others retired 
entirely. I'he Catholic union movement likewise 
has ceased to exist. As early as (.)ctobcr 9, 1925, 
the moderate elements of this mo\'ement an- 
nounced their adherence to Fascism; but since 
not more than one vocational organization is 
j'lcrmitted in a single profe-.ssion, the sejxirate 
Catliolic societies have dissoKed. I'he Catholic 
organizations apfxirentl} authorized by the 
J^ateran (Vnicordat of 1929 have never been set 

In Fa.scist Italy trade unions are organized 
along industrial lines, but no association com- 
bines manual workers and salaried employees. 
Special regulations ha\e been imjiosed on as.so- 
ciations of state employees, and the liberal pio- 
fessions have been enrolled in compulsory or- 
ganizations. It is an open que.stion whether the 
Fascist organizations can be called trade unions 
in the usual sense of the word, since they are 
subordinated to the Fascist executive p(>wer and 
the Fascist concept of the role of labor in the 
totalitarian system. Imrinally the unions are en- 
dowed with cerUiin powers. 'Fherc is legal recog- 
nition of a single organization for each category 
or profession; each union is empowered to con- 
clude collective contracts, which binding 


force even on non-members in the field. But the 
oflicials of the unions arc in fact ap{K>inted by 
governmental authority vested in the Ministry 
of Corporations, created in 1926 to supervise and 
correlate the central federations of employers 
aiul employees. It is the task of this ministry to 
apply the labor charter, promulgated in April, 
T927, according to which the collective contract 
is based on an authorized just price. Strikes and 
lockouts are forbidden, and labor disputes are 
subject to the authority of obligatory labor 
courts. Although tluTc are separate employers’ 
and employees’ federations, there exist also in- 
tersyndical cornmitUvs, instituted in i92cS under 
the control of the h'ascist parly; these are headed 
hv the Council of Ck)rj>orations, which has been 
charged by Mussolini with the task of eflc*eting 
a new unified organization in each branch to C(>- 
ojKTale in the production of a given commodity. 
ThcoretiCiillv these corj)orations have hei'U 
giv en a new function in the stite, that ol provid- 
ing representation in the national government 
on an economic rather than a ])olitieal basis. In 
fact, however, so far as tlie trade union federa- 
tions are concerned, control rests in tlie last 
analysis with the Fascist party and witli its ex- 
ecutive. 

Whatever the claims of Italian f ascism as to 
Its services on behalf of the workers, its occa- 
sional decisions against emjdoyers, its policy of 
public land reclamation, winch has tended to 
reduce imcmploymeiit, its support of educa- 
tional and s]>ort organizations, like Dojxilavoro, 
the entire system has meant in practise a com- 
plete suppression of freedom ol association, 
speech and press and through the equalization 
of conditions of w^ork in agriculture, commerce 
and industry has resulted m a uniformly low' 
wage standard. Under the circumstances it is 
impo.ssihle to ascertain the actual attitude of the 
Italian workers toward the system, and it is not 
surjvrising that the labor re[)resentati\'es of the 
Fascist corporations have encountered consist- 
ent distrust on the part of labor delegates of other 
countries to the International Labor Office. 

Geoiujis Bourgin 

Fascism. 

Ru.ssia. The Russian proletariat was brought 
into being with the rapid, almost explosive in- 
dustrialization dating from the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Large scale and giant 
factories were established in a few large cities: 
and this concentration, coupled witli the fact 
that the workers were predominantly of j)easam 
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origin and thus not encumbered by conservative 
craft tradition, bwored the rise of a strong prole- 
tarian class consciousness. That the resultant 
elemental labor revolts, typical of all early in- 
dustrial developments, did not gradually give 
way to a peaceful movement was due primarily 
to two other factors. One was the policy of the 
czarist government, which undertook a number 
of social reforms only to nullify them by ad- 
ministrative action as soon as labor unrest had 
subsided. Even those trade unions of the late 
1890’s which were purely economic in character 
were suppressed or replaced by organizations 
instigated by the government, such as that 
founded by Zubatov in iqot . T'lie second factor, 
growing out of the complex political and eco- 
nomic set up, w^as the utilization of this situati(in 
by the revolutionary intelligentsia, especially the 
leaders of the Social Democratic factions. The 
first broad organization of the workers took place 
betw^een 1905 and 1907 and was immediately 
taken in tow by the socialist parties, even though 
formally it was independent of them, in 1907 
membership in the unions reached a peak of 
123,000, over a third being concentrated in the 
two capitals. T'his growth was a consccjuence of 
the decree of March 17, 1906, permitting trade 
union assemblages, although with many restric- 
tions. It w'as almost immediately counteracted, 
however, by administrative measures which de- 
stroyed the majority of these unions. Not until 
1911-14 was there a new upsurge of trade 
unions, but in the main these vjqtq likew ise short 
lived strike organs in the service of the revolu- 
tionary movement. Completely lacking any 
organizational continuity in the period before 
the World War, it was impossilile for these asso- 
ciations to develop functions common to stable 
trade unions or to foster the growth of a con- 
servative officialdom. 

After the revolution of February, 1917, the 
unions expanded rapidly. At the beginning of 
the revolution there were in existence only a few 
weak local trade unions, but by the middle of 
1917 the trade union membership was estimated 
to have reached 693,000. After the October 
revolution the unions became part of the j'larty 
and state apparatus: their membership, struc- 
ture, functions and rights were adapted to the 
clianges required by the successive stages of the 
Soviet economy and the policies of the Com- 
munist party. These stages may roughly be 
classified as follow’s: w^ar communism (1918-21), 
the NEP period imd its aftermath up to 1929 
an.d the period of the first Five-Year Plan. 
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In the first period the trade unions played an 
important role; they took over the administra- 
tion of important branches of industry, par- 
ticipated in naming the officials of the state 
economic councils and contributed recruits to 
the army. The officers of the unions were ap- 
pointed by the party. Membership reached a 
total of 8,500,000 in July, 1921 . 

I)ra.stic changes were effected in January, 
1922, at the initiative of Lenin. Voluntary 
affiliation and payment of dues were reintro- 
duced and externally the unions transformed 
themselves into sellers of labor power. T’he 
difference between them and the west European 
unions consisted in the priority given by the 
trade union leadership to class interests; that is, 
to the interests of llie stat<* economy rather than 
to those of the membership. Many of the func- 
tions previously exercised by the unions were 
translerrt'd to the state officialdom. 

In the first nine months ol the NEP member- 
ship dropped to 4,546,^00. Since then it has 
increased continuously with the industrializa- 
tion and later the cidlectivization of agriculture. 
Beginning wath the inauguration of the first 
Five-Year Plan in 1929, the character of the 
trade unions has become increasingly that of 
stale agencies for w'age regulation and work 
discipline. On the eve of the ninth trade union 
congress held in April, 1932, the union member- 
ship w^as 16,500,000; in 1933 risen to 

17,377,000. The proportion of organized work- 
ers to the total number was about 90 percent in 
1923-28; by April, 1931, despite the increase in 
trade union membership, it had declined to 73 
percent but it subsequently rose to over 80 per- 
cent. The proportion in individual industries 
varies: at the end of 1932 it was about 85 percent 
in the metallurgical industry but only 40 percent 
in the sugar industry. 

As they are at present constituted, the trade 
unions in the Soviet Union are functionally not 
comparable with those in capitalistic states. Ex- 
ternally the structure does not differ very much 
from that of the west European unions, par- 
ticularly the old German socialist industrial or- 
ganizations. There is typically one union, includ- 
ing all w^orkers, e.xcxjutives and officials in each 
branch of production or administration. The 
movement was rigidly concentrated into 23 
unions until 1931, when the number was in- 
creavsed to 45 by the breaking up of the largest 
unions — such as those of the metal, agricultural 
and mine workers -into subdivisions represent- 
ing the special industries in each. There is a 
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hierarchy of councils in the trade unions, the of the state, party members are not placed in all, 


lowest being the factory unit, and the highest the 
convention and central committee. At the head 
of the whole movement is the Trade Union 
Congress, in practise the central trade union 
council elected by the Congress; this organi2Ki- 
tion is duplicated in the several economic re- 
gions of the Soviet Union. Legally the council is 
the supreme authority; individual unions are 
created by it, their most important decisions are 
invalid without its approval and their leading 
personnel and finances are subject to its control. 
Since ] une, 1933, the central trade union council 
has had transferred to it all the functions of the 
Commissariat of Labor. 

Theoretically the principles ot democracy are 
adhered to: all trade union organs are elective; 
officers can be recalled by the members at any 
time; criticism (if the leaders by the rank and file 
has been raised to a principle. But demagogic 
eulogies of democratic forms are acc(mipanicd 
by absolute power on the part of the leadership, 
which is far greater than in the trade unions of 
capitalistic countries. The principal difference 
between the So\ iet unions and those of corpora- 
tive states — aside from the differences in their 
ultimate goals —is diat the majority of the Italian 
unions and all the Gennan unions have dis- 
pensed wdth democratic embellishments and are 
admittedly based on personal leadership. Con- 
trol in the Soviet unions is maintained through 
the fact that the leadership has at its disposal a 
patronage far in excess of that of trade unions in 
capitalistic countries because of its role in the 
state apparatus — the assignment of jobs, dwell- 
ings, admissions to convalescent homes, ad- 
vancement of the worker and the like. “Self- 
criticism” in reality serv^es to reveal to the high- 
est leaders, themselves beyond criticism, the 
mistakes of the lower union organs and to aid 
in the weeding out of heretics. 

Indeed party control is the decisive factor in 
the trade unions as in every branch of the Soviet 
state. Only in the period 1922-28 were the 
unions able to achieve a certain independence 
in their daily tasks, because of the comparative 
sUibility of their officialdom. It is true that from 
the outset the party regarded it as important to 
disguise this control and made no mention of it 
in union statutes. But whenever serious conflicts 
arose between the party and the union leader- 
ship, as in 1921 and 1929, the latter were dis- 
missed without resistance. In recent years the 
dependence of the unions has reached its 
maximum. As is general throughout all organs 


but only in the most important posts. Whereas 
among the factory councils the proportion of 
party members and candidates in 1928 was 42.2, 
among the delegates to the eighth trade union 
congress it was 72.5 and to the ninth congress 
76.1. The party, whose membership is limited, 
uses the trade unions, first, to gain added sup- 
port among the labor masses by making them 
feel that they are participating in political and 
economic administration and, s<iCondly, to exer- 
cise a measure of control in transactions with the 
stiite administration. 'Bhe unions thus make pos- 
sible a division of powers in the Soviet state and 
by aiding in selecting workers for functionaries’ 
posts play a role in choosing those destined f(>r 
liigher careers. In general they constitute an es- 
sential part of the state apparatus, upon which 
they are in fact dependent. 

Three functicjns are usually ascribed to the 
trade unions in the U.S.S.U.: furthering produc- 
tion, cultural activity and protection of the 
workers. Th(' most significant aspect of cultural 
work is the popularization and inculcation of 
Communist ideology through a network of wel- 
fare and educational institutions, in the latter of 
W’hich increasing emphasis is being placed on 
technical education. Protection is concerned 
only scx:ondarily with unfair discharge and 
primarily with production; it is therefore protec- 
tion against defects in working conditions mak- 
ing for inefficiency and the interruption of pro- 
duction. While strikes are not prohibited, as in 
Italy, they are de facto penalized. The drafting 
of w'age agreements with the state and with the 
authorities in charge of economic enterprises, a 
monopoly of the trade unions, is directed toward 
the same end. The wage fixing policy is strongly 
centralized in the upper authorities and repre- 
sents the result of compromises between various 
authoritative organs. Its principal goal is the ad- 
justment of wages to the development of the 
Soviet economy along the lines laid down by the 
party, thus marking a complete retreat since 
1929 from the policy of exploitation of the 
market situation for the benefit of trade union- 
ists. For this reason there has been an effort to 
advance wages particularly in the industries 
manufacturing producers’ rather than con- 
sumers* goods, an effort which since 1930 has 
met with considerable success. Moreover de- 
spite occasional lapses the trade unions have 
since 1921 completely abandoned the early 
revolutionary postulate of equalization of wages. 
Piecework and the bonus system are relied upon 
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to increase output, and the necessary acquisition 
of skill is encouraged by an ever increasing 
spread between the wages ot skilled and of un- 
skilled labor. 

It is the chief task of the trade unions there- 
fore to counteract the deficiencies in Soviet 
economy which arise from the absence of private 
property and free competition, especially the 
lack of incentives which these institutions might 
offer to directors of economic enterprises, and 
from the low technical efficiency of a largely un- 
skilled mass of workers. The trade unions par- 
ticipate in drawing up the economic plans, al- 
though the extent of their influence varies from 
time to time and was greatest in the early years 
of the revolution. Nevertheless, the thesis, con- 
stantly emphasized, that the workers are the 
owners of the Soviet economy and therefore 
interested in its prosperity is necessary to re- 
enforce labor discipline and to stimulate the 
workers in collaborating in the perfecting of 
the economic organization. The organizational 
forms which serve these aims are manifold and 
are steadily increasing; they include the various 
activities designated as socialist competition, 
especially the shock brigades, the control com- 
missions and the advisory committees on pro- 
duction, w'hich are really miniature economic 
parliaments convoked to propose improvements 
in the factory organization. Although the num- 
ber of participants is reported to mount into the 
millions, facilitating the selection of alert and 
talented workers for posts of leadership in the 
administration, this very process of rapid social 
rise leads to a sharpening of conflicts between 
various levels within Soviet society — between 
trade union officials and economic administra- 
tors, between workers and “specialists,'' be- 
tween various elements among the workers — 
which bear some resemblance to class conflicts 
in other countries. 

WoLDEMAR Koch 

See: Russian Revolution. 

Far and Near East. Japan. Western indus- 
trialism in the course of the past seventy-five 
years has been transforming a still predom- 
inantly agricultural Japan into one of the impor- 
tant industrial countries of the world; and at the 
same time it has brought in its wake a labor 
movement introduced and promoted by the in- 
tellectuals, themselves under the influence of 
occidental social revolutionary doctrines. The 
development of trade unionism, however, has 
been handicapped by the policy of severe gov- 
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emmental restriction and by the changing and 
clashing currents of social revolutionary activity 
among its leaders. The existence, especially in 
the dominant textile industry, of a large propor- 
tion of female and child labor housed in factory 
dormitories and the prevalent feudal paternalism 
in industry are additional restraining factors. 

The first labor organizations date back to 
1883, when Tokyo ricksha men united; but these 
early associations were more in the nature of 
mutual aid societies with political rather than 
economic aims, and whenever they gave promise 
of becoming at all powerful, they were quickly 
suppressed by the government. In 1900 the 
government enacted article 17 of the Public 
Peace Police Regulations, which in effect denied 
the right to strike and seriously delayed the 
development of trade unionism. 

Shortly after the passage of the first factory 
act Yuai Kai ^vas founded in 1912. It was then a 
laborers' mutual aid society; but later from its 
activities came the Gener .l Federation of Japa- 
nese Labor, which has been the parent body of 
the labor movement. Real progress in unionism 
began with the period of the World War, when 
tremendous industrial expansion led to shortage 
of industrial labor and increased prices led to 
collective wage demands. A further stimulus to 
organization came at this time as a result of the 
general upheaval of social ideas throughout the 
world and of contact through the conferences of 
the International Labor Organization. Labor 
unions now came into being through the initia- 
tive of the workers, and leaders began to rise 
from the ranks. The membership, which was 
estimated at 30,000 in 1919, increased to about 
228,000 by 1924. 

The student antimilitarist and anticapitalist 
movement helped to spread radical ideas among 
the wage earners, introducing them to every 
shade of revolutionary^ doctrine — syndicalism, 
socialism, communism — and forming antago- 
nistiegroupsofadherents. Asa result internal dis- 
sension has marked the movement from 1924. 
With the advent of universal manhood suffrage 
in 1926 both the labor movement and the tenant 
farmer movement turned to political action and 
in some instances combined forces in joint po- 
litical parties. The disunity in the economic 
movement was transmitted to the political move- 
ment, and at the first general election in 1928 
there were four major proletarian political 
parties competing for the proletarian vote. They 
polled altogether fewer than 500,000 votes and 
secured only 8 of the 466 seats in the Diet. Con- 
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tinued dissension and government repres- not been legally recognized, and trade union 
sion have weakened the parties, and in 1932 the activities arc closely watched by the police, 
proletarian vote had dropped to 270,000 and the China. Although some large scale industrial 
number of representatives in parliament to 5. undertakings were started in China at the end of 
The communist wing of the movement has the nineteenth century, industrialization has 
been seriously depleted by the imperial ordi- been very slow, and it is only since the revolu- 
nance of 1928 which made radical plotting tion and especiallv since the World War that any 
against the political system of Japan punishable appreciable progress has bt^en made. Political 
by heavy penalties including death. At that time revolution rather than the industrial revolution 
the Communist union known as the Council of has given the spur to labor organization. Before 
Japanese Trade Lhiions was dissolved and forced 1911 it was the revolutionar}' secret societies that 
underground. Periodic police raids upon alleged spread socialist doctrines among the workers; 
communists since then had placed under arrest after the founding of the republic Sun \ at Sen 
by October, 1933, 29,646 persons, of nhorn and his rev'olutionaries sought to organize work- 
1247 had been indicted. 'Die ascendancy of ers and peasants as part ot the Kuornintang 
militarism following tlie Manchurian incident of strategy in the struggle for control of the govern- 
1931 brought forth a national socialist element ment, and it is from this source that the labor 
at the extreme right of the political rnoveinent. movement has developed, d he literary revolu- 
It is a divided movement lacking strength, but it tion also has been an important factor. Beginning 
has drawn its membership from the right and about 1916 it roused the literati to an active 
center wings of the labor movement. WA*akened interest in the conditions of labor, and within a 
by desertions, these two wings ill 1932 compo.sed few years more than two hundred publications 
their differences and in the political field merged were bi'ouglit out dealing with the wirious social 
the remnants of their several parties, thus ere- and revolutionary doctrines of the WV*st. In- 
ating the present Social Mass party {Shakai fluenced by this renaissance, the student niove- 
taishuto). ment, which arose in 1()T9 agitating against 

The economic labor movement w^as at the Ja|ymese control of Siiantimg and the weak gov- 

same time unified in the Japanese Trade Union ernment in Peking, earned the new social ideas 

Congress (Nihon Rodo Kumiai Kaigi), which to the workers and urged them to organize, to 

was formed in September, 1(^32, and now con- strike and to Ixncott. 

trols about 80 percent of the trade union mem- Organization did not begin in the large iinder- 
bership. It includes such substantial organiza- takings. The first labor union was a workers’ 
tions as the General Federation of Japanese friendly socii‘t\ in 1 longkong, organized in 1909. 
Labor, the Japan Seamen’s Union, the Cieneral From there it spread to Canton and founded the 
Federation of Workers in State Undertakings, present well known Mechanics’ Union. The 
the National J.abor Union Federation, the Con- .seamen began to organize about 1913. Laborers 
federation of Japanese Labor Unions, the returning from France after the World War 
Merchant Marine Officers’ Association and live brought back experience in trade unionism, and 
smaller federations. The seamen’s group oper- scatterecl unions began to form. The successful 
ates a system of free employment exchanges, mechanics’ strike in Hongkong in 1920 demon- 
owns seamens homes and has developed arbi- si rated the j'lower of union organization, and 
tration machinery. 1 he Cjeneral Pederation has within a few months over 100 new unions were 
labor schools, a savings bank, several small formed in the southern jwovince of Kw'angtung, 
workers’ factories and some cooperative enter- where the industrial establishments are small 

w’orkslK)j)s. In 1922 the success of the seamen’s 
J he total trade union membership in 1932 union in Hongkong in calling a general strike 
was 377,625, or about 8 percent of the industrial again.st that government ’s order for the suppres- 
population. Of this membership 95 percent are sion of the union di.sclosed the power of united 
male workers. Organization has been by industry labor and incidentally the vulnerability of the 
rather than by craft and chiefly among skilled British colony to boycott by the Chinese. In- 
workers; 39 percent of the membership arc fluenced by the circumstances of this .strike, the 
transport workers and 25 percent arc in the Kuornintang gov^ernment in Kwangtung re- 
machine and tool industry. The textile Indus- pealed the .section of the provincial penal code 
tries are less than 5 percent organized. Despite which prohibited strikes. By 1922 under 
considerable social legislation trade unions have Kuornintang tutelage a labor movement had 
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begun, and the First National Labor Conference 
was held at Canton witli delegates from 12 cities 
representing 400,000 workers. In the north there 
was severe repression of unionism by local 
authorities, especially on the railways. 

Communist influence, especially among the 
literati and the students, began to he felt about 
U)20. Systematic propagantla among the work- 
ers and peasants followed tlie arrival from Rus- 
sia in 1923 of Michael Borodin, who injected 
into the labor movement of the Kuomintang 
an antiforeign virus which had far reaching po- 
litical consecpjences in the strikes and boycotts 
of 1925 to 1927. The Kuomintang admitted 
communists into the party in 1924, and for a 
short period thereafter the communists were in 
control of the lalK)r movement: hundreds of 
communist unions were formed and there was 
intense labor unrest, which increased through- 
out the country as the revolutionary army ad- 
vanced northward. These communist unions 
were formed not only in the l>ig factories of the 
industrial centers but in the handicraft \vork- 
shops and small establishmiuits ever v where. The 
national lalior conference at Canton in 192b 
claimed rc3')resentation of 1,264,000 organized 
W'orkers, and in 1927 at the time of the com- 
munist world labor conference in Hankow' the 
number was said to be 3,000,000; but this figure 
includes non-dues-paying adlierents and sym- 
pathizers. During the communist regime at 
Hankow the labor unions were used primarily 
for political ends, and at Shanghai in 1927 they 
paved the wav w ith a general strike for the occu- 
pation of tlie city by the Kuomintang army. 
With the downfall of the Hankow go\ernment 
the communist Pan-Pacific dVade Ibiion Secre- 
tariat, whicli was founded in that city, moved to 
Shanghai; and since the suppression of com- 
munism by the Kuomintang it has operated 
among the workers in secret. Communist ac- 
tivity in China is now centered among the 
peasants. 

When the Kuomintang early in 1927 expelled 
the communist elements from the party, the 
trade union movement was ruthlessly purged of 
communists and reorganized under right wing 
direction. A labor union law' promulgated in 
1929 sought to regulate all labor organization 
and required Kuomintang approval before reg- 
istration of any union. National and general 
unions were prohibited. They exist, but the 
Shanghai General Federation of Labor is re- 
fused registration and the national aspect of the 
mechanics’, seamen’s and other unions is not 
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recognized. Under Kuomintang domination the 
labor movement lacks initiative and is a weapon 
of the party rather than of the working classes. 
The subsidies to unions fronx factory owners are 
actually tribute to the Kuomintang. 

Besides the devitalizing effect of control by 
the Kuomintang there are other obstacles to the 
development of a labor movement inherent in 
the Chinese proletariat. They are the extreme 
poverty and illiteracy of a dominant proportion 
of the workers, the large body of female and child 
labor, die small workshop and apprentice labor, 
the recruiting system, tiu* migratory character of 
industrial labor and the contractor system 
prevalent in minim;, dock work, match factories 
anti elsewhere aTiiong the unskilled. The total 
membership in 1933 scarcely more than 
400,000. There has been disintegrating dissen- 
sion witldn tlie movement and few unions have a 
continuous history of any length. The Me- 
chanics’ Union at Canton goes hack to the first 
union and is an exception. It claims a member- 
ship of 200,000, including oversea members. It 
has WTitten agreements w ith employers and has 
established some schools. The Chinese Sea- 
men’s Union lia^ been reorganized many times 
and has been seriously weakened by conflicts 
w’ith communist elements as well as with the 
authorities. The Commercial Press Employees’ 
Lhiion began in 1917 as a guild and w'as one of 
the best organized unions in China before its 
destruction in the Shanghai incident of 1932. 
Some of the tobacco workers’ unions have 
written agreements and w^orkers’ schools, and 
the post ofhee employees have a mutual benefit 
scheme. Tlie seeds of unionism have been sown, 
hut there is at present no large scale trade union 
movement with a constructive program of its 
own to serve the working masses in China. 

India. The industrial population of India, that 
engaged in mining, industry and transport, is 
estimated at 25,000,000 jicrsons, of whom be- 
tween 3,000,000 and 5,000,000 are employed in 
mines, plantations and organized industrial es- 
tablishments having 10 or more employees; and 
more than i ,550,000 are in establishments under 
the factory act. The textile mills employ about 
700,000 workers; industrialized agriculture in 
the tea, coflee and rubber plantations employs 
about 1,000,000. Until 1915 plantation labor 
was practically slave labor under a system of in- 
denture with penal sanctions. On the plantations 
and in the factories workers are housed in com- 
pany dwellings, and a large proportion are 
women and cliildrcn. The development of trade 
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unionism is handicapped not only by these fac- 
tors but by poverty, illiteracy, caste and religious 
animosities and by the seasonal and migratory 
character of much of the factory labor. 

Industrialization began in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, and by 1875 there was 
agitation for factory legislation, which resulted 
in the fiist factory law of 1881. In that period 
attempts were made to organize labor in order 
to influence legislation, but these early unions 
did not survive long; and prior to the World War 
organization scarcely extended beyond the 
better paid, better educated railway workers, 
printers and employees of the postal, telegrapli 
and government services, in which a number of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians were employed. 

The rise of unionism in the post-war juTiod 
of industrial expansion, when wages lagged be- 
hind prices, was accompanied hy widespread 
strikes and influenced hy the International 
Labor Conference of 1919 and the swaraj (inde- 
pendence) movement, from which came leaders 
for the labor mo\’emcnt. Recognition of the 
need for national organization led to the forma- 
tion in 1920 of the AlJ-India Trade Union 
Congress, winch in tuni pro\ided the impetus 
for the creation of many other unions. A further 
impetus came with the legislati\e reforms and 
the inclusion in the assembly and councils of a 
few labor rejiresentatives. In 1919-22 member- 
ship in the labor movement was estimated at 
500,000, but many of the unions were primarily 
strike organizations. 

The .s#'cond period of intense labor activity, 
1928-30, was stimulated by the spread of com- 
munism and by the non-cooperation cam[>aign 
of the nationalists. To counteract the communist 
activity deportation of all non-Indian com- 
munists and strict supervision of all agitators 
wereordered in 1929 by the government’s Ihiblic 
Safety Ordinance. The 'Frades Disjuiles Act of 
the same year, besides providing for conciliation 
machinery, aimed at the |mevention of general 
strikes and provided punishment for lightning 
strikes and lockouts in certain puldic utility 
serxnces. Labor disputes, which in 1928 and 
1929 involved 1,000,000 workers in 334 strikes, 
have since affected about 200,000 annually. 

IVade union meml)ership is small and di- 
vided. Besides the communists it has the liberal 
wing and the extreme nationalists. In order to 
unify the movement the extreme nationalists, 
including the All-India I’rade Union Congress, 
the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation and a 
number of local unions, amalgamated in 1932 


with the liberal All-India Trade Union Federa- 
tion. That year trade union membership was 
estimated at 400,000, including both registered 
and non -registered unions. The membership in 
registered unions, which comprise the majority 
of the vigorous organizations, was less than 
220,000 in 1931. Of tlic industrial areas trade 
unionism is strongest in Bombay and weakest in 
Bengal. In the large sections untouched by mod- 
ern industry it is practically non-existent. Or- 
ganization has been local and generally indus- 
trial in structure. The Ahmedabad Textile 
Jyaboiir Association, a .strong union with schools, 
libraries, hospitals and cheap grain shops, is a 
federation of craft unions, 'i'hcrc arc also strong 
unions among the railway workers, .seamen, dock 
workers anti go\ eminent employees. I>eadershjj> 
is .supplied hv the educated clas.ses, who have 
htxm innuencetl by western socialism anti Indian 
nationalism. Refusal by both British and Indian 
empl(>\’ers to recognize “oiitsitie leatlership” led 
to hitter controversy resulting in the Trade 
Unions Act of igat), w hich recognized registered 
unitins anti .sanctioned outside leadership. The 
movement is neither self-reliant nor linancially 
self-sustaining. 

Other Far Fastrrfi Arcus. In the less irulus- 
trialized areas adjoining japan, China and India 
there is practically no tratle union movement. In 
Korea the advent of Japanese control has intro- 
dueetl some modern industry and there is a 
small tratle union movement involving about 
95,000 workers. Both this movement and the 
tenant farmers’ unions have strong communistic 
anti nationalistic elements, which the Japanese 
keep imtler observation anti suppress from time 
to time. 

Fhe trade union movement in the Nether- 
lands Pkist indies exists chiefly among the 
skilled mechanics and in the cities. After the 
railway strike of 1923 the penal code was 
amentled to prevent political strikes with the 
result that it practically prohibits all strike ac- 
tivity. 'Frade union agitation in was 

supprc.sscd by the government when it became 
communistic. '^Fhe communists have tried to 
organize plantation workers, hut the system of 
indentured labor has been a serious barrier. In 
1931 the Dutch government issued an ordinance 
for the gradual and progressive abolition of 
penal sanctions on contract labor. 

In French Indo-China there is a beginning of 
labor consciousness. In 1928 a campaign was 
begun by anti- French elements against the re- 
cruiting of contract labor, and in 1929-30 com- 
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munist activities in industry and on plantations 
resulted in a number of strikes. 

In Malaya mining and industrialized agricul- 
ture on rubber estates involve large numbers of 
workers, but no labor movement of importance 
has developed as yet. In Ceylon also the attempt 
to organize plantation coolies has not met with 
success. The workers in the various trades in 
Colombo, however, have been organized on 
the one big union plan and a genuine start has 
been made in trade unionism. In 1931 an or- 
dinance was enacted to provide for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. 

Labor in the Philippine Islands is somewhat 
better organized. Trade union^ date from about 
1902 and the first labor congress was convened 
in Manila in 1913. The labor movement is 
centered in IVIanila, its membership of about 
75,000 being mainly cigar and cigarette workers 
and seamen. Since 1917 there has devek^ped a 
movement to organize tenant farmers and farm 
laborers in the provinces. 

Near East. Palestine is the only coiintt*)^ in the 
Near East with an important trade union move- 
ment. Despite its predominantly agrarian 
character a strong labor movement has de- 
veloped there, mainly among the Jewish work- 
ers, most of whom have entered the country 
since 1919 bringing with them a trade union and 
socialist background. hVom the outset, because 
of the limited opportunities in private employ- 
ment both in industry and on the plantations, 
the movement has concentrated on colonization 
in agricultural communes, financed largely by 
Zionist funds. Since 1920, when the General 
Federation of Jewish Labor was organized, the 
labor movement has been in effect an arm of the 
Jewish Agency and as such has gained power 
and prestige. In 1933 it claimed a membership 
in excess of 35,000, amounting to 17 percent of 
the Jewish population and over 75 percent of the 
total number of Jewish workers in industry, 
trade, the professions and agriculture, both on 
the plantations and in the collectives and co- 
operative small holders’ settlements. The feder- 
ation is formed on the one big union basis, with 
strong centralized control over the constituent 
national and local unions. It is affiliated with the 
Amsterdam International and is politically non- 
partisan. Actually, however, leadership and di- 
rection are furnished by a majority labor party, 
affiliated with the Socialist International. Mem- 
bership in this party and in the two left opposi- 
tion labor parties, which are represented pro- 
portionately in the legislative organs of the 
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federation, is confined to trade union members. 
The Communist party has been outlawed. The 
federation does not confine itself to the usual 
trade union tasks or to Palestine. It organizes 
and trains youth groups throughout the world 
and arranges through the Agency for their entry 
into Palestine. A colonizing arm of the Zionist 
enterprise, it has organized a network of agri- 
cultural marketing, consumers’ credit and hous- 
ing coof eratives and controls a labor bank; it sets 
up urban producers’ coi>peratives,guildsand con- 
tracting organizations in the building and in the 
orange growing industry. It has its own system 
of schools, health and welfare organization. The 
labor movement forms a majority in the Jewish 
National Assembly aiul in 1926 captured the 
municipal government of Tel Aviv. 

Organization among the Arabs is very slight 
despite the aid extended by the Jewish Federa- 
tion and the attempts of Arab nationalist move- 
ments to set up tinions. A successful joint Arab- 
Jewish organization in the government railways, 
post and telegraph service has been ordered by 
the British government to dissociate itself from 
the federation. Strikes by Arab workers have 
been aided by the federation, which aims to set 
up an Arab federation analogous to the Jewish, 
joining both in an international federation for 
Palestine. 

The federation has encountered considerable 
opposition from plantation employers and from 
the British government in its effort to place 
Jewish immigrants. Recently there has been ap 
attemj^t to destroy the prestige of the federation 
by the creation of an extreme nationalist- 
fascist labor movement. 

In the other countries of the Near East trade 
unionism has made little progress. While the 
governments of Egypt, Turkey, Persia, Iraq and 
Syria have set up tariff barriers to encourage the 
development of modern industries, they have 
just begun actual industrialization. Egypt has 
more of a trade union movement than the others. 
The labor syndicates, as they are called, are 
mainly in Cairo and among the railway workers. 
In 1931 the General Federation of Eigyptian 
Labor Syndicates was established to bring about 
unity in the movement. Syndicates arc not yet 
legally recognized. In Syria, where the low^ 
standards of Armenian labor constitute a serious 
problem in the labor market, a few trade unions 
have been organized and in Iraq a trade union 
movement has been stimulated by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. The government has op- 
posed the movement and local unions have been 
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disbanded. The agitation for labor organization 
began in 1931, when large groups of workers 
were thrown out of employment. 

Dorothy Johnson Orchard 
See: KuoMiisTrANc; Imperialism. 

United States and Canada. United States. 
The characteristics of American trade unionism 
— limited occupational and industrial penetra- 
tion, instability of membership, craft and racial 
exclusiveness, absence of a pennanent political 
labor front — are to be explained largely by 
several conditions peculiar to the history of the 
country. The first of these was until recently the 
almost unlimited pf)ssibilities of economic and 
social expansion. The opening up of the public 
domain, often with government aid, made 
possible both an internal migration and an ever 
expanding area of opportunity for both capital 
and labor. The industrial worker who moved 
west seldom retained his original status or, when 
he did, found himself a part of a diversified com- 
munity largely dominated by fanners. Another 
factor of importance was the absence of a 
fcudalistic background and the more complete 
and earlier realization of the democratic revolu- 
tion; this explains in part the persistent hold of 
the traditional individualism of American life 
and institutions, even after political and social 
equality ceased to be characteristic of economic 
and social groupings within the nation. The 
third factor is the lack of homogeneity in the 
working class; this became particularly marked 
after the Civil War, when there set in a mass 
heterogeneous immigration ol labor coupled 
with the emergence of a frt^e Negro laboring 
population handicapped doubly by color and 
previous condition of seiwitudc. The fourth 
facTor is the development in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century of trustified industry 
which looked largely to immigrants without 
trade union background for its main source of 
unskilled labor supply. Finally, there is the in- 
fluence of unprecedentedly rapid technological 
change in industry. 

I’he effect of these factors on trade unionism 
up to the late i88o’s, when the American Feder- 
ation of Labor unions fixed the present pattern 
of organization, was somewhat as follows: until 
1820 unionism was confined largely to skilled 
local groups in the principal industrial centers 
along the Atlantic coast. In the following two 
decades these local craft societies, which in 1836 
were estimated to include about 300,000 mem- 
bers in 160 local unions in the 5 principal indus- 


trial centers, made several attempts to set up 
regional federations as well as national v^irganiza- 
tions in individual crafts. They also participated 
in the recurrent working men’s parties and 
farmer-labor groups whose programs empha- 
sized general measures of social and political 
equality and whose demands reflected anti- 
monopoly rather than proletarian aims. With the 
expansion of the market there began in 1850 
the dex'elopment of national unions of workers in 
a single craft: the typographers (1850), the 
journeymen stont^ciitters (1S53), the hatters 
(1854), the iron molders (1859), the locomotive 
enginetTs (iHfiy), the cigar makers (1864), the 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers (1865) and so 
on. Roughly these unions inchuied the building 
crafts, the railroad workers aiul a few other 
skilled divisions of labor. Despite the inroads on 
stable organization made by the Civil War, the 
Homestead Act (1862) and the law permitting 
contract immigrant labor the period 1866-69 
witnessed a new re\ival of unionism to an esti- 
mated membershij> of about 400,000. It was in 
this period that the National Labor Union was 
founded (1866), which despite its dominant 
trade union membership had other th.m trade 
union goals. 'The period was also marked by 
agitation for the tight-hour law aiiU other types 
of protective labor legislation. Although the 
crisis of 1873 saw the downfall of this and other 
political labor groups, the national craft unions 
maintained themselves. No ftwver than 16 of the 
most })Owerf\d craft unions of the early twentieth 
century w^ere founded ]>rior to 1880. 

Preserving their autonomy and limited field of 
craft interests these craft unions remained out- 
side the Knights of Labor wlitai that or- 

ganization took on the form of a general union 
with but limited autonomy for craft and indus- 
trial groupings. 7 die appeal of the American 
Federation of Labor {q.v) after its rw>rganiza- 
tioii in 1886 to these national trade unions lay 
precisely in the degree of independence guaran- 
teed them by its loose, federative structure, 
which at the same time protected them from 
dual unionism. Nevertheless, the railroad 
brotherhoods, after their experience with the 
Knights of Labor, preferred to maintain their 
independent character as organizations which 
discouraged the use of the strike. Indeed because 
of the exclusiveness of crafts and the insistence 
of many national trade unions upon preservation 
of their autonomy the A. F. of L. had an amaz- 
ingly small membership up to the period of in- 
dustrial expansion following the Spanish Amer- 
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ican War. In the late 1890’s the trade union 
membership of the country had dropped from 

1.000. 000 in 1887 to between 400,000 and 

500.000, of which the A. F. of L. could claim 
only slightly more than half. After 1897 the 
rapid growth of the coal miners’ union and the 
affiliation of the building crafts unions, several 
of which had previously remained outside the 
federation, raised the A. F. of I., membership 
from 264,825 in 1897 to 1,676,200 in 1904, 
forming in the latter year over 80 percent of the 
totiil trade union membership of 2,072,700. The 
onset of the depression which lasted from 1904 
to 1909; the institution of widespread wage cuts; 
the development of a strong employers’ offen- 
sive, which resulted in the rupturing of impor- 
tant trade agreements, the punitive antiboycott 
court decisions in the Danbury Hatters’ and the 
Buck’s Stove and Range cases; the McNamara 
case of 1911, which contributed to the with- 
drawal of public favor enjoyed by labor in the 
earlier antitrust agitation; and the incursions of 
the Industrial Workers of the World among 
certain sectors of the A.F. of L., all these factors 
led to a loss of membershiji, felt most keenly by 
the unions affiliated with the federation. With 
the tX!onomic upswing of the period from 1910 
to 1914 there was a new spurt of activity, which 
included the expansion of the clothing unions, 
industrial ami serni-industrial, and the growth of 
the coal miners’ unions as well as of the craft 
federations. On the one hand, the challenge of 
the I.W.W. and the rise in influence of the in- 
dustrial unions and, on the other, the movement 
tow^ard amalgamation dominated by the strong 
craft rather than by the industrial unions had 
brought about in the previous decade the crea- 
tion of departments within the federation, which 
sought to reconcile and coordinate I he interests 
of craft unions within a single industry. Outside 
the A.F. of L. the 1 .W.W. conducted spectacular 
strikes in the textile and metal mining indus- 
tries. A strong prolabor sw ing was reflected not 
only in the large socialist vote of 1912 but in the 
appointment of a labor man, W. B. Wilson, to 
the newly created post of secretary of labor. 
Legislative gains, such as restrictions on the sale 
of prison made goods, limitation of immigration, 
the Clayton Act of 1914 and the Seamen’s Act of 
1915, were outward signs of the new power of 
trade unionism in the American scene. This 
development made it possible for the trade 
unions to take advantage of their strategic posi- 
tion in the period of labor shortage during the 
World War. The representation of labor on 
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governmental bodies, the organization of large 
masses of semiskilled and unskilled workers in 
the industries which gained through wartime 
activities, the Adamson Eight Hour Act of 1916, 
which applied to the railroads — all had reper- 
cussions in the rise of total union membership in 
1920 to over 5,100,000, of wdiich the A. F. of L. 
claimed nearly 4,100,000 (Table i). 
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T^ven with this growth the trade union organi- 
zation, which in 1910 had accounted for only 10.9 
percent of non-agriculturalwxige earners, includ- 
ed onlv 20.8 percent of the total in 1920. While no 
careful estimate has been made for 1930, the 
proportion probably deedined to slightly above 
that of the 1910 basis. An analysis of trade union 
membership by industries shows a decided and 
growing concentration in the transportation, 
building and mining industries, which in 1910 
accounted for 55 percent, in 1920 for 5c percent, 
in 1925 for 60 percent and in 1930 for 57 percent 
of the total trade union membership in the 
Elnited States (Table li). The relative decline 
of the building trades membership in 1920 at the 
same time that the metal, machinery and ship- 
building group increased was due to the wartime 
stimulation of the latter industries anti the de- 
cline of the former. The amazing dechne in the 
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mining and quarrying group from 1910 to 1930 
was due as much to internal dissension in the 
United Mine Workers — the most powerful in- 
dustrial union in the United States — as to eco- 
nomic conditions in the industry itself, 

TABLE II 

Percenta(;e Distribution oi- Trade Union 
Memhershif Distribui'ed by Industry 
Groups, 1910-30 


Group 

1010 

IQJO 

1025 

1040 

Transportation 

22.0 

24.6 

25.0 

25-9 

Building 

Metal, niachiner\' and ship- 

21.0 

17-4 

23-5 

26.5 

building 

9.0 

16.8 

5.6 

5-9 

Food, liquor and tobacco 
Paper, printiniz and book- 

5-3 

2.3 

2.0 

1-7 

bindinj^ 

Chemical, clay, i^lass and 

4-1 

3-2 

4.4 

4-8 

stone 

2.8 

I.O 

1.2 

I.O 

Mining and quarr>’ing 

12.6 

8.2 

11-5 

4.6 

Leather 

2.1 

2.2 

1-5 

1-3 

Clothing 

4*4 

71 

7-8 

7.3 

Public service 

2.7 

3-2 

5-4 

7-8 

7 'extile 

0.9 

2.9 

I.O 

I.O 

Theaters 

2.8 

1.9 

4.6 

5-1 

Restaurants and trade 

2.7 

2.8 

1.7 

1.8 

Lumber and woodworking 

1-3 

0-5 

0-3 

0.4 

Miscellaneous 

h .3 

5.9 

4.5 

4-9 


Source- Prt'sidenl’' Research C'oinrruttcc on Social Trends, 
Recent Socuil Trends tn the United States, 2 vols, (Now York 
lo.UJ) vol, ii, p. S.uu 

A more significant picture of the strength of 
trade unionism in various industries and occu- 
pational groups in 1910 and 1920 is presented in 
Table ill. Details for some of the groups under 

TABLE III 

Percentage of Wage Earners Organized in 


Major Industrial Divisions, 1910, 1920 

and 1930 

Industry or CIccupation 

IQIO 

1020 

1 930 

Extraction of minerals 

27-3 

41.0 

24.5 

Transportation 

17. 1 

37.3 

29.6 

Building trades 

16.4 

25-5 

29.5 

Manufacturing industries: 

total 

11.6 

23-2 

12.5 

clothing 

16.9 

57-8 

43-6 

food 

7.6 

19.4 

12.7 

iron and steel 

10.4 

28.1 

8.9 

leather 

14.6 

29.4 

17.9 

liquor and beverages 
printing and publishing 

67.6 

. 34-3 

50.1 

46 I 

textile 

3-7 

15.0 

6.6 

Clerical occupations 

1.8 

8.3 

5-0 

Public service 

2-5 

7-3 

5.8 

Professional services 

4.6 

5-4 

5.8 

Domestic and personal service 

(including hotels, restaurants) 

2.0 

3.8 

3-2 

Trade 

I.O 

I, I 

0.4 


Source- For loro and 1020, Wolman, Leo, The Grenvth of 
\meruan Trade Unions, iSSo-ig^j (New York 1024) p KP, 8H, 
/or JOjn, ostnuiit'- bv (' R. DauKherty in Labor f*rubtems tn 
American Industry (Boston igji) p. 501-02. 


manufacturing industries show, as does Table 
II, that the great increases in both absolute 
numbers and proportion of organized workers 
took place in the clothing and textile industries 
and in printing and publishing. The decline in 
the liquor and beverage industry was largely ac- 
counted for by prohibition; this led to the virtual 
extinction of the brewery workers’ union, the 
second largest industrial union in the A. E . of L. 
The rise in public service unionism is not as 
significant as that in other groups, since its basis 
lies in political bargaining rather than in trade 
union activities in the economic field. 

The only important groups outside the feder- 
ation were the railroad brotherhoods, \vhose 
stand on compulsory arbitration diminished the 
possibility of affiliation, and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers’ Union, which had been ex- 
pelled in 1914 on a charge of dual unionism but 
was readmitted in 1933. Despite the gains of the 
A. F. of L. with unskilled and semiskilled work- 
ers, the remarkable growth of organization 
among govemmenUil clerical employees, which 
led to a white collar membership of over 200,000, 
and the new spirit of interunion cooperation 
there was a continued decline in the trade unions 
from J920 on. 7 Tis retrogression may be attrib- 
uted to various developments, among them the 
failure of the steel strike and the weakness of the 
campaign in the automobile industry, the neglect 
of industries in which women or Negroes pre- 
dominated; the opposition of most sectors of the 
A. F. of L. to the continuation of the wartime 
system of government inter\^ention; the anti- 
radical legislation of the post-war period often 
invoked against union organizers and, hnaiiy, 
the employers’ open shop and “welfare” cam- 
paigns. Company unions and employee repre- 
sentation plans increased from a membership or 
about 400,000 in 1919 to nearly 1,370,000 in 
1926. In the face of this situation the upsurge of 
“one big unionism” in the northwest and in 
Canada, which culminated in the Seattle general 
strike; the activities of Communists in the “pro- 
gressive” industrial or semi-industrial unions, 
of the miners and the needle trades, whose 
strength had already been reduced by under- 
employment, overproduction and cut-throat 
competition, these factors caused a swing away 
from progressive trends embodied in such 
manifestations as industrial unionism, workers* 
education, the type of policy exemplified by the 
Plumb Plan and the miners’ proposal for na- 
tionalization and an enlarged interest in political 
labor movements. 



Confronted by new challenges 
unions turned to trade union-employer coopera- 
tion in order to encourage employers to deal 
with them. Ivabor-maiiagcment cooperation 
schemes were initiated among railroad shopmen 
and in the clothing and hosiery industries, joint 
unemployment benefit schemes were established 
in the garment industries, and in general there 
was adopted the doctrine that increases in wages 
must be postulated on labor’s contributions to 
.ncreased production. This new strategy oper- 
ited, however, only within those industries 
which were already organized, and little or no 
progress was made in the unorganized fields; the 
increasing importance of non-union areas in the 
coal and women s garment industries reduced 
the membership of these two A. h\ of I., unions 
to a level lower than that which had obtained 
At the beginning of the century. Losses in trade 
anion membership became even more severe 
after the onset of the depression in igzg. Hour 
and wage standards in organized industry were 
broker down, and wages for those who still had 
work VTre by 1932 about 60 percent below the 
1929 k vel. 

Nevertheless, in any review of the trend since 
1900 certain qualifications must be made with 
respect to particular unions and to the A. F. of L. 
'Fhe first is that, despite the political consers^a- 
tisrn of most of the American as contrasted with 
European unions, the former ha\e showm a 
marked aggressiveness in the economic field 
through an application of comprehensive trade 
agreements and shc*p rules. Nor have they been 
lacking in readiness to strike whenever condi- 
tions were favorable. Notwithstanding the usual 
classification of American trade unions as craft 
unions it should be made clear that of 102 na- 
tional or international unions (the tenn inter- 
national is used because of the inclusion of 
Canadian unions) in the A. F. of L. in 1932 about 
25 were of the pure craft union type, 50 were 
compound craft unions, 25 were amalgamated 
craft unions which operated as industrial units 
(as in the ncHidle trades and textile industries), and 
the others, as in the mining and brewery indus- 
tries, were pure industrial unions. The 307 local 
'rade and federal labor unions with a member- 
ship of 1 1 ,368 in 1932, affiliated directly with the 
A. F. of L., consisted of craft unions with no 
national body and of mixed groups of workers of 
different crafts. The very existence of an almost 
complete sovereignty in each international union 
has made possible the widest variety of indus- 
tiial and political policies. The nc'edle trades 
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unions have been strongly influenced by po- 
litical labor movements and have often endorsed 
measures, such as social insurance and unre- 
stricted immigration, opposed by the federation. 
The unions vary also in their accessibility to 
Negro workers, and despite the ban on dual 
unionism, which constitutes the chief hold of the 
federation over its affiliated bodies, interna- 
tionals, notabiv in the needle trades, have given 
aid to and allied themselves with the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers’ ITnion. Nor is there 
any unanimity of practise with regard to the 
introduction of machinery or of production 
standards. Unions in the printing and garment 
trades in particular nave agreed to both, subject 
to union participation and control; wffiereas the 
cigar makers’ union has steadfastly refused to 
accept the machine. 

Even the resistance of American trade unions 
to governmental p’ovision of social insurance 
and of regulation has gradually given w^ay, and 
recognition of tlie advisability of such measures 
has spread gradually fn>m the progrc'ssive unions 
to the federation as a whole. The mc^asures for 
workmen’s cong^ensation and old age benefits 
sponsored larg^ely by .socialistic groups have be- 
come acceptable to trade unions and in 1932 the 
federation reversed itself on unemployment in- 
surance. The inauguration of the New Deal of 
the R(H)sevelt administration marked an even 
further departure. The federation had endorsed 
the 30- hour law as a measure to combat unem- 
ployment but had opposed comprehensive min- 
imum wage legislation. The setting ot such min- 
ima, however, under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act was not in principle opposed by the 
federation. 'Fhe affirmative^ attitude towaird in- 
dependent collective bargaining (but not to the 
closed union shop) of section ya of the act 
spurred a number of the more aggressive indus- 
trial unions, especially the miners and the 
needleworkcrs, to begin organization campaigns 
which laid the basis for favorable codes. A 
vigorous campaign was initiated also in the steel 
industry. Organization campaigns on an indus- 
trial rather than a craft basis were launched in 
the electrical, automobile and rubber industries. 
In September, 1933, although the dues paying 
membership of the A. F. of L. was still only 
2,526,796, the actual membership w^as nearer 
4,000,000. About 300,000 workers have been 
organized in the 1300 new federal labor unions 
and 50,000 new recruits are enlisted in the exist- 
ing federal unions. The national and interna- 
tional organizations affiliated w ith the federation 
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had added 450,000 new members, and 300,000 
newcomers were organized in new or recently 
admitted international unions, such as the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union. Still 
another 100,000 were exempt from dues because 
of unemployment. The new membership was 
responsible for a strong movement for industrial 
unionism, but the resolution embodying this 
demand in i()33 was defeated because the initi- 
ates were not entitled to vote. At the present time 
there is developing a renewed struggle between 
craft and industrial unionism as a result of the 
attempt by certain of the craft internationals to 
break up the new federal labor \inions. 

The almost certain conviction in the first six 
months of T933 that the favorable aspects of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act would give 
trade unionism a new quasi-public status has 
received a considerable setback with the toning 
down of section 7a in the automobile code, the 
subsequent decision with respt'Ct to multiple 
representation handed down by President 
Roosevelt in setting up the Automobile Labor 
Board, the antitrade union attitude of some of 
the members of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration a 'd the continuance of antilabor 
decisions by local courts. Company unions have 
more than doubled their membership. ITere is 
little indication that the emjdoyers’ anti-union 
offensive has been tempered. The pronounce- 
ment of certain labor leaders at an earlier stage 
as to the inadvisability of strikes and their agree- 
ment to the proposal that disputes be referred to 
regional labor boards have not ser^■ed to di- 
minish the number of strikes, and with the ex- 
ception of the railnxid brotherhoods the trade 
unions have unanimously opposed compulsory 
governmental arbitration . 

Whatever the outcome of the New Deal, 
American trade unionism today is keenly aware 
that the period of economic and industrial ex- 
pansion is over; tliat technological improve- 
ments and the limitation of both the foreign and 
the domestic markets will invoh e a more or less 
permanent reservoir of unemployed labor. The 
shift to the plea for greater consuming jiowcr 
through higher wages and shorter hours and the 
endorsement of unemployment insurance are 
signs of a new orientation within the ranks of the 
A. F. of L. 

Outside the federation and the railroad 
brotherhoods the “independent” trade unions 
and those connected with radical political ]>arties 
have shown little stability. The iilfiliation of ^he 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, representing 


over 125,000 workers, with the A. F. of L. in 
1933 marked the end of strong independent 
unionism in the pre-NRA period. Pending the 
struggle over the issue of industrial unionism, 
several of the newly organized or revitalized 
unions, like those among tlic public utility 
workers and in the automobile industry, have 
chosen to remain outside the A. b . of L., at least 
temporarily. The future of ccrUiin “guilds” and 
associations of professional workers which came 
inU) being with the N RA is more uncertain from 
a trade union point of view. 

Radiad unionism Iuls shown still greater 
fluctuations. The always unstable ranks of the 
I.W.W. were decimated by the withdrawal of 
the Western Federation of IMiners, by the {Post- 
war criminal syndicalism laws and the conver- 
sion of some grouj)S to communism. ;\fier the 
decision in 192S to set up dual unions the Com- 
munists established four such national bodies, 
but in iq3i their Trade Union Unity League 
claimed a total membership of only 30,485. The 
National Miners’ Union, which at one time re- 
ported a membership of 20,000, is now prac- 
tically dead, as is the National textile Workers’ 
Union. Although the league claimed a member- 
ship of almost 125,000 m i()34, it has an appreci- 
able following only in the New York fur indus- 
try. d’hc decision in the codes for eertiiin 
industries in which the league had jmeviously 
had some membership, for example, in the 
women’s garment and the shoe industries, to 
permit rej)rcs<*ntation of only one body has led 
the Communist party to return to its policy of 
“boring from within” both in the A. F. of L. and 
in independent unions, at the same time that it 
maintains its skeleton dual unions and attempts 
to reach the Negroes, the unemployed and the 
field WTirkcrs in industrializ(‘d agriculture. An 
insurgent movement among the coal miners of 
Illinois and the southwest, the National Pro- 
gressive Miners’ Union, while originally affili- 
ated with the Conference for Progressive Labor 
Action, has since become “conservative” and iis 
a result of the workings of the code is likely to 
have its membership reabsorbed by the United 
Mine Workers’ Union. 

While undoubtedly there has been a rise in 
radical sentiment within the last year among 
certain groups and while there is an apparent 
change in attitude even among conservative 
unions, there is little indication on the whole of 
any powerful political revolutionary trend in the 
American trade union movement. But the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act of 1933, section 
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7a, has improved the position of labor in one im- 
portant respect. It has pjiven to the unions, and 
especially to the formerly unorganized workers 
m mass pioduction industries, a new feeling of 
assurance in demanding recognition, higher 
wages, lower hours and “conditions/’ The il- 
legal denial by some companies of collective 
bargJiining and the uncertain course of the 
government in atlcTnjmng to enforce the law are 
not so important as tlie new militancy of labor, 
growing as it docs out of a fet hng, jaaliaps mis- 
taken, that the government is labor’s Iri md. 

Canada. Because ol tlie ] ires lorn inanc^e of 
agriculture in the naiional c“conoiuv the trade 
union movement ol C anada is coinjsiratively 
small. T’he hrst imjHilses toward oiganization 
in the pn'-industrial ]H'nod cainc from British 
craftsmem who set u]'> local trade unions lirst 
among j^rinters and shoeinakca s and later among 
building, c-ngmeca-ing, clothing arid food woii:- 
ers. While some ol thest* loc'als were for a time 
alhliatial with British unions, indepemdent Ca- 
n.idian unions wcrc‘ rnon' common The Bro\ in- 
cial workmen’s Associatj in, <‘st.ihlished in iSyi) 
among the miners ol Xoxa Scotia, had a c‘on- 
.^idcTalde hold lor lori \ \ears. With the rise of 
national unionism m tlu* I nited States and the 
rc'alization ol the czimmimit) ol ec'onomic in- 
terests between the workers of the two countries 
the dominant trend was tow.ncl the establish- 
ment of C’anadian locids of these American 
unions. In iSSt), with the encouragement of the 
American Federation of Labor, there was 
lormed a T'rach's and Labor I’ongress of Canada 
consisting of unions alhhated w ith the A . lb ol 1 .. 
In addition to the purelv C.madiaii unions, 
which federated in the e.irly part ol the twen- 
tic‘th centuiw, and those* alhhatc'd with the A. T' . 
of L. there developed alter i(;oo among the 
Frcmch Cbmadian elements of the jvipulation a 
CAithohc trade union movement. Insurgent 
unionism as rc*prc‘sc‘nted by the Industrial Work- 
ers of the WOrld also m.milestcal itsidl, aiul the 
One Big Lnion movement, which gained 
strength along the wc-stern eoast after the 
Winnipeg gcmeral strike of KjKg lias obtained a 
greater foothold in the Canadian lumber eamps 
than in the Lnitt‘d States. Alter ic)30the C’om- 
rnimist W'orkers' Ibiity League also made its 
aj^pearance in China da. The total trade union 
membership ol tlie country rose from 133,000 
in 1911 to 378,000 in ]9i(); it dropped to 261,- 
000 in 1924 blit inerc‘asecl again to 322,400 in 
1930. The lattei ligure, however, includes a 
considerab e portion of non-paying unemployed 
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workers. By 1932 ihe numb.v* Had decreased to 
about 283,500, or about 10 percent of the total 
number of wageworkers in factories, workshops, 
mines and lumber camps. The proportionate 
strength of the various industrial groups is 
strikingly similar to that in the United States, 
except for the fact that public employees consti- 
tute a rather large proportion of the total 
membership and that almost 25 percent 
arc grouped under the heading “miscellane- 
ous trade's and industiies.” The comparative 
.strength of the various groups in 1932 was as 
folIow\s: unions alhliated with the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada, 127,264; the All 
Chmadian Chjiigrc^ss of I aibor, representing inde- 
peiuient Canadian unionism, 50,356, of which 
the One Big llnh>n accounted for 23,340; the 
Cathoiit unions 25,000; the Communist groups 
12,500; imahiliiied Canadian Central bodies, 
indcj^mdeut local miits 15,596; ano 
unions alhliated with Ame> ’can groups but not. 
with the A. Jb of L. (railway wa)rkers, clothing 
workers, LW.Wb and so on) 33,628. Thus or- 
ganizations without international connections 
accounted for 10*7,489 members, and those with 
such afliliations numbered 176,0(87. The Cana- 
dian trade unions represent a far less unified 
movement than do those of the United States. 
Despite the dominance of the American policy 
in the economic field in the sphere of legislation 
and political activity the movement tends to 
foIlow^ the examj)le of British labor on a provin- 
ei.il and municipal scale, while the newly organ* 
ized Cooperative Commonwealth Federation — a 
socialistically incliiicd third party — appears to 
he increasing and extending its political 
influence. 

Norman J. Ware 

Srr : Amfricatn Federation of Lauor; Industrial 
Workers oi- ihe World; Knights of Labor. 

Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 
'The trade union movements of these three 
“new” countries differ greatly in age as well as in 
strength and policy. Australia had functioning 
local craft unions even in the 1830’s, when 
Sydney was half convict, and can trace an un- 
broken record of organization from the mid- 
century. These first unions and the larger bodies 
of urban artisans and coal miners which de- 
veloped after the gold rush followed conserv'a- 
tivc British models, although demands for land 
reform and the successful fight for Chinese ex- 
clusion betrayed more characteristic Australian 
concerns. The late i88o’s broadened the range 
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of interests and the base of organization. Social- 
\deas received wide circulation; and a rc- 
iinarkable series of organizing campaigns welded 
migratory sheepshearers into a strong union, en- 
listed many of the unskilled and made Australia 
the most completely unionized country in the 
world. But the very rapidity of these changes 
apparently bred overconfidence in the labor 
leaders and stiffened the employers' resistance; 
and when in 1890 a trivial dispute on shipboard 
developed into a prolonged and widespread 
sympathetic strike, the unions went down to 
complete defeat. 

After the maritime strike the workers 
promptly discovered their political power, but 
the unions did not regain their previous size 
until after 1900. Their revival was closely linked 
with the introduction and extension of compul- 
sory arbitration. The total membership, whicli 
was below 100,000 when New South Wales or- 
ganized its court in 1901, nearly quadrupled 
within a decade, exceeded half a million during 
the war years, passed 900,000 in the late 1920 s 
and evTn in 1931 remained well over 750,000, or 
about one ’^alf of the total of employees of all 
sorts. In this nunihcr are included not only 
craftsmen and miners and the urfhin unskilled 
but also a great body of pastoral workers, more 
than a third of all women employees and sur- 
prisingly large sections of the white collar class. 
The proportion of union members t(i total 
population -over 14 percent at the peak — is the 
highest in the world. 

Forms of organization are as diverse as the 
sources of membership. Industrial unionism is 
the accepted doctrine— the .Australian Workers’ 
Union began in 1(894 w ith a nucleus of shearers 
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quality. Although two or three powerful bodies 
shun the courts almost entirely and others em- 
ploy the policy of “arbitration plus strikes,” the 
great majority of wage rates and working niles 
are nevertheless set by arbitration. Unions be- 
come “litigious” organizations, and the main 
business of the leader is the preparation, nego- 
tiation and argument of claims before the court 
and the j^dicing of tlie snl^sequent awards. Often 
his onlv other function of comparable iTn[>or- 
tance is participation in the control and criticism 
of the political ino\'cment. It was, tor example, 
pressure from the unions that forced the party to 
adopt in u^2i tlie “objective” of “socialization.” 
But even wlien the “industrialists” most bitterly 
attack the “j^olitici.ms,” the real issue turns not 
on an I.W.W. or comnuimst ilemaiul for tht‘ re- 
pudiation of the party but on the cpiestion ot 
how directly the unions shall determine its 
poliev and control its personnel. 

Although It IS to the p.irtv that the .Australian 
W'orker looks for the principal improvements in 
his condition, tlu' unions jwovule its chief sup- 
port and most of its K‘adership; and there is no 
capitalistic eoiintrv m w hieh the eombinetl labor 
rnovernem wnitls greater [bovver, 'riiis fact is to 
he explained not merely by rai'jal homogeneity 
and the importation of British C'hartist, trade 
union ami socialist uieas but also bv the occupa- 
tional distnlmtion f)f the poiple. .^mce early 
regulations and the much more fundamental 
factors of climate made the .Vustralian frontier 
inimspitable to small man settlement asapossilde 
outlet for di.sappointed gold tliggers or later 
wage earners, there resulted an extraordinary 
concentration of popiil.ition in the capital cities 
and an eariv accentuation of class differences 


and absorbed a strange assortment of other 
groups, and the agitation for a radical One Big 
Union received a surprising amount of tem- 
porary support -yet a large number of craft and 
even local bodies still exist. Trades councils in 
the capital cities have long been the most im- 
portant links between organizations, but oc- 
casional trade union congresses and an Aus- 
tralasian Council of Trade Unions formed in 
1927 have not succeeded in giving the industrial 
movement a national unity comparable with that 
of the Labour piarty. 

Australian unionism cannot be understood 
apart from its relationship to the party and the 
system of arbitration. To the latter it owes much 
of its size, since several organized groups could 
not maintain themselves without governmental 
encouragement, and much of its characteristic 


both in them and on the great she<*p stations. 

Resentment against similar conditions played 
a large j)art in the early history of the New 
Zealand movement. Wage earners and urban 
unemployed joined in agitations against “land 
monopoly” and “sweating” during the iSSo’s; 
six union leaders entered Ikirliament in the f>o- 
litical upset of 1890; and the trades councih pro- 
vided much of the impetus, although little con- 
spicuous leadership, for the Liberal govern- 
ment’s program of land and labor legislation. 
Even more completely than in Australia the sub- 
sequent history of unionism centers around that 
of the arbitration system. Union membership, 
which was only about 10,000 when the law of 
1894 was pa.ssed, doubled before 1901, climbed 
steadily to wartime figures of about 70,000, 
passed 100,000 in the late 1920's and declined 
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from 91,000 in 1931 to 79,000 in 1932. The 
unions demonstrated their support of arbitra- 
tion during its first decade by an almost com- 
plete avoidance of strikes. But with less sym- 
pathetic administration and a check to rising 
prices awards began to yield fewer wage in- 
creases; and, on the other hand, more radical 
leaders from Great Britain, Australia and the 
American J.W.W. inspired the workers to a 
more militant unionism. 'The result was a brief 
period of violent industrial strife in which an 
anti-arbitrationist Alliance of Labor held the 
ascendancy in the movement. There was a bitter 
strike of miners at Waihi in 1912, and the next 
year a watersiders’ dispute at Wellington led to a 
brief general strike at all the dominion ports. 
Both, however, were broken by “free” laborers 
under strong government protection, and labor 
tunied again to political actir)n as its principal 
weapon. The unions resumed a reliance upon 
the arbitration court much more complete than 
that of the Australian mowment. 'Vhen com- 
pulsory arbitration was attacked bv farming 
interests ii\ and o\erthro\sn in i(>32, it was 
for the preservation of the unions that their 
leaders rallied with virtual unanimity to the de- 
fense of the system. 

Much {)f New Zealand unionism may be 
broken down unless the jU'op ('f arbitration is 
restored, and both the caTn]>.iign and its result 
show that the movement is much weaker than 
the Australian 'The two nnide similar gains when 
large scale sheej> raising was the principal indus- 
try in both countries; but since rclngeration and 
dairying transf(jriiK*d New Zealand into a land 
of small working farmers, the younger move- 
ment has not been able to keep the Australian 
pace. 

South Africa had neither wage paying pas- 
toralists nor substantial industry at the time the 
labor movements were emerging in the other 
two countries; and even gold mining, which w^as 
just opening u]> in iSc^o, gave little occasion for 
unionism in its early years. A small force of 
highly skilled British miners supervised masses 
of cheap native labor, and the high wages w^on 
by the former tended to spread to the few’ other 
occupations employing Luropean w’age earners. 
Substantial organization did not develop until 
after white monopoly of semiskilled occupations 
had been threatened by the increasing com- 
J'letence of natives and the temporary competi- 
tion of Chinese labor, and until there bad grown 
up a class of “poor whites” who could neither 
secure skilled employment nor compete for 
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unskilled work on the native standard {see 

Native Policy). 

A successful gold fields strike in 1913 stimu- 
lated a wave of organization which was only 
partly checked by a defeat on the railways in the 
following /ear, and membership rose steadily 
from 12,000 in 1914 to 135,000 in 1920. After 
1915 the Chamber of Mines, representing the 
most powerful employers, dealt regularly with 
the unions; but in 1922 they attempted to reduce 
costs by substituting several thousand natives in 
positions held by whites. This precipitated the 
most notable labor dispute in South African 
history, and for a time the armed commandos of 
the strikers controlled almost the whole length 
of Witwatersrand. Suppression of the uprising 
turned ti e workers to more active use of the 
Labour party and to alliance with the National- 
ists to defend their racial privd^ges. Unionism 
rose slowly again from 80,000 in 1922 to a 
doubtful 200,000 in 1927 and a more certain 
115,000 in 1929. Part of this growth represents 
the encouragement of organization by the Con- 
ciliation Act of 1924. The largest figure, how- 
ever, redects the })eak attained by a remarkable 
native organization, a sort of Bantu Knights of 
Labor, called the 1 C’ L. (Industrial and Com- 
mercial Workers’ I nioii), w hich claimed loo,- 
000 members before it disintegrated. Although 
tliis last attempt may represent a significant 
portent, so far the main body ot the movement 
remains strictly limited to white labor and, in 
the Cape alone, to rnulavtocs Its most character- 
istic weapon is the enfo^’cena ut, by convention 
or trade agreement or in ce.rtain occupations by 
law’, of a color bar. 

T’lie three movements arc .dike in their pro- 
fession of .socialist principles and in their readi- 
ness to use the machinery of the state and the 
instrumentality of a labor party to further their 
trade union aims. Isolation has made all three 
rather iiidiflVrent to organizations extending be- 
yond their borders, and they are not affiliated 
w’ith the trade union internationals. They do not, 
however, show conspicuous similarities arising 
directly from their position as “new,” or 
“frontier,” countries. The strength of Australian 
labor indeed results largely from an occupational 
structure early approximating that of an “old” 
country. In New Zealand alone, and there only 
since 1890, has labor been affected by a move- 
ment to a small man’s frontier at all comparable 
wdth that which has determined so mucli of the 
history of the United States and Canada. The 
South African situation is characterized by the 
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Struggle of the white workers against a few large 
employees on the one hand and the native 
masses on the other, and the movement repre- 
sents an aristocracy of labor more exclusive than 
the American and in sharp contrast to the or- 
ganizations of the unskilled in Australia and New 
Zealand. Yet the South African color bar has 
exactly the same roots as the exclusion of 
orientals from the other countries. In each case 
the comparative scarcity of white workers had 
given them an unusually high standard of living; 
and the most fundamental common character- 
istic of these new' country labor movements is 
their determination to preserve that standard 
against the competition of cheaper labor. 

Carter Goodrich 

Latin America. Economic development be- 
ginning in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, marked by the growth of transportation 
facilities, increased exj^loitation of mineral re- 
sources, the introduction of some industries and 
the growth of a number of large cities, provided 
the basis for the trade union movement in Latin 
America, The first for*. a of labor organization 
W’as generally the mutual aid society. As a result 
of the influx of immigrants acquainted wdth 
unionism, the return of migratory workmen 
from the blnited States (to Mexico and Cuba) 
or the influence of a few native or foreign agi- 
tators the movement acquired more of a trade 
union character. In most Latin American coun- 
tries the emergence of trade unionism dates from 
around 1900. About that time depreciated cur- 
rencies and new' protective tariffs raised living 
costs and produced demands for higher w'agcs; 
at the same time urbanization accfimpanied by 
greater diffusion of general education helped 
union organization. Politicians began to realize 
the utility of labor agitation as a means of em- 
barrassing the government, while in some coun- 
tries the small capitalists, professionals and gov- 
ernment functionaries supported labor in order 
to destroy the alliance of the ruling class with 
outside capital so as to gain control themselves. 
The trade union movement generally reached its 
peak during the period of the World War, when 
immigration was cut off and native industry 
stimulated. After 1920 a serious decline set in. 
Considerable advances were subsequently made, 
but economic difficulties and the resulting gov- 
ernmental reaction have again seriously weak- 
ened the movement. It is too early to determine 
the effect of the recent revolutions upon trade 
unionism. 
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Even at its peak the trade union movement 
except in a few countries, failed to enli.st impor- 
tant percentages of the working classes. The 
basic reason for the backwardness of the move- 
ment is the fact that in the countries of Latin 
America the mass of the proletariat is non- 
industrial. The usual difficulties of organizing 
the agrarian proletariat are augmented by ihe 
w idespread use of seasonal migratory labor and 
the seniiserv'ik state of peonage which still ob- 
tains in certain regions. The dependence upon 
one or two natural products — sugar in Cuba, 
nitrates in Chile — whicli leads to marked fluc- 
tuations in national economic conditions, has 
accentuated the instability of the trade union 
movement. Even where large scale industrial 
activity exists, lack of facilities for communica- 
tion and education, extreme poverty and almost 
total ignorance of organizational methods mili- 
tate against pennanent or centralized organiza- 
tion. In addition the proletariat is of a hetero- 
geiKX>us ethnic character; communication and 
cooperation are difficult among mdigeitous ele- 
ments unable to speak the official language, 
Spanish speaking native groups and immi- 
grants. Unionism has been characterized by a 
general absence of national trade iinif)ns; local 
organizations of diverse crafts and industries 
have tended to affiliate directly with the central 
federations, where such have existed, rather 
than through national craft or industrial unions. 
Conflicting ideologies have led to serious divi- 
sions and great fl uctuations in membershijn Anar- 
cho-syndicalist inlluences, introduced mainly 
by Spanish and Italian immigrants, have led to 
the light hearted use of the general strike. An- 
other detrimental factor has been the disloyalty 
and dishonesty of many trade union leaders. 

In almost all the countries genuine trade 
unionism has been oppf)sed by both central and 
local goveniments, especially by the dictator- 
shijvs. Particularly in agriculture, where owner- 
ship is largely in native hands, attempts to organ- 
ize have be‘en imrnetliately suppressed. 'Phe 
firm hold of enq^loyers upon the governments is 
not confined to native capitalists. Nevertheless, 
almost everywhere trade unions have thrived 
u])on nationalistic sentiment directed against 
alien capitalistic domination, and almost all 
their victories have been at the expense of 
foreign ow'ners. Even when hard pressed by 
labor demands, the employer class has pre- 
ferred to deal with such questions by social 
legislation rather than by collective bargaining. 
The enactment of advanced legnslation, however. 
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does not necessarily mean its enforcement. The 
constitutional guaranties of freedom of associa- 
tion and the special laws establishing the right 
to organize have been steadily nullified in both 
law and practise, as has the right to strike. A 
widespread and effective method of repression 
has been the summary deportation of alien 
leaders. On the other hand, governments have 
encouraged mutualistic, cooperative or “yellow’* 
organizations, which have attracted more work- 
ers than the genuine trade unions, 'fhe influence 
of the church has been in the same direction, 
although Catholic trade unions proper have only 
a very limited influence. 

Membership statistics for Latin American 
trade unions are highly unreliable. It may be 
said, however, that the anarchists, who were 
among the early organizers and had a wide in- 
fluence, are deflnitely moribund. The syndical- 
ists, who gained strength before the World War 
and reached their peak during the war or 
shortly afterwards, have lost considerably. The 
International Federation of Trade Unions has 
had an important afliliate only in Argentina, but 
the Mexican Cionfederacion Regional Obrera 
Mexicana (C.R.O.M.) and a number of the im- 
portant Cuban unions may perha}')s be included 
in this orientation. 'The cornnuinists havegained 
control of the main central organization in Chile 
and (’uba; they also c'laim more or less organ- 
ized trade union movements in Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, Peru, Brazil and Mexico. 

Mexico has had the strongest trade union 
movement in Latin America. Fbider the dic- 
tatorship of Diaz all genuine unions were sub- 
ject to brutal oppression; certain organizations 
did develop, however, notably that of the rail- 
road workers. The revolution, assuming the 
character of a nationalist uprising against foreign 
capitalistic domination, opened the way for the 
expansion of the labor movement. As early as 
1912 the Ca.sa del Obrero Mondial , more a 
propaganda center than a federation, was organ- 
ized. When Huerta renewed the severe repres- 
sion of labor organizations, the Casa signed an 
alliance with Carranza under which it organized 
Red battalions to fight for him against Huerta in 
return for promises of aid. 'Fliese promises were 
soon forgotten by Carranza. Article 123 of the 
constitution of 1917 set up a liberal labor code 
including the right to organize and to strike. 
From the first, a small grouj) of leaders {<^rupo 
accion) dominated the Mexican labor movement, 
much as did the “Junta'* in the British trade 
union movement during the iSbo’s and 1 870*8. 
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Their organization, the C.R.O.M., established in 
1918, grew slowly in the face of governmental 
and employer opposition. It supported Obregdn 
against Carranza, and the fomier rewarded it? 
leaders with government posts. The organiza- 
tion grew rapidly during Obregon’s administra- 
tion and reached the height of its power in the 
first two years of the C'alles administration, 
which backed it not only against emjfloyers bur 
against rival unions. In 1927 it claimed a mem- 
bership of 2,2150,000. Probably more than three 
quarters of the members were loosely organized 
peasants and agi icultural laborers. Its most ac- 
tive membership consisted of textile workers, 
printers, stage w^orkers and government em- 
ployees. In policy the C.R.O.M. had receded 
considerably from its original revolutionary^ pro- 
gram; its increasing conservatism was traceable 
to its alliance with the government, maintained 
chiefly for the pur]>ose of seciirii^g and safe- 
guarding legislation enforcing article 123, as well 
as to its connections with tlie American h'edera- 
tion of laibor, which were effectively used, for 
instance, to secure American support for the 
government against tlic de la Huerta revolt in 
1923. Outside the C.R.O.M. were the important 
railway brotherhood (Confederaeion de So- 
ciedades h'errocarrileras) founded in 1920, the 
dwindling anarcho-syndicalist Confederacitm 
General de Trabajadores, Catholic unions strong 
in the states of Jalisco and Michoacan and 
scattered communist groups, particularly impor- 
tant in \'cra Cruz and Yucatan. 

'Pow’ard the end of Calles' term the C.R.O.M. 
began to lose influence and to show signs of dis- 
integration. Its leaders have been accused of 
corruption. The C.R.O.M. itself has been 
charged with using intimidation and gv)vern- 
mental agencies to force independent groups to 
affiliate w ith it, as in the case of the street railway 
W’orkers of Mexico city. Certain of its constituent 
organizations have been taxed with irresponsi- 
bility in their relations with tlie employers. 
More important reasons for the decline of the 
C.R.O.M. were peasant opposition and the in- 
creasingly conscr\'ative attitude of the govern- 
ment. It was credited by the International La- 
bor Office with a membership of 500,000 on 
January i, 1932. In September, 1932, the 
Camara del Trabajo w^as organized, mainly by 
labor in tlie Federal District, as a rival to the 
C.R.O.M. The federal labor law^ of 1931 makes 
collective agreements with registered unions 
comp’iulsory for employers. 

Cuba. I'he cigar makers, the first to organize 
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and probably the most stable group of unionists, 
•and the railway and port workers have consti- 
tuted the nucleus of the trade union movement, 
which manifested itself earlier in Cuba than 
elsewhere in Latin America; dates prior to 1870 
liave been set for its origin. However, genuine 
trade unionism scarcely existed before inde- 
pendence was won, while since then its growth 
has been fitful and its leadership divided. The 
reasons are many: Cuba is peculiarly exposed to 
the most diverse influences from Europe, Latin 
America and the L'niled States; the powerful 
Spanish clubs, which pursue mutualistic aims, 
have attracted the immigrant group, which is 
extremely important in trade and industry; the 
remaining Spanish element has been anarcliistic; 
and the particularlv corrupt political atmosphere 
has been fatal to honest leadership. Finally, the 
government, fearing American intcr\xmtion or 
any interference with the basic sugar crop, has 
maintained the antiquated Spanish legislation 
pertaining to trade unions. While the movement 
received occasional aid from native politicians 
as well as assistance from Samuel Gompers, 
it was really the wartime sugar boom and tlie 
revolution of 1917 vhich provided the oppor- 
tunity for Linimi growth. In 1919 e\er}' trade was 
reported by the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor to he organized. Agitators had even ap- 
peared at the sugar plantations, but the govern- 
ment had taken action against them. The im- 
mediate post-war period was marked by a wave 
of general strikes, but a reaction came after the 
fall of the price of sugar in 1920. As sugar prices 
ro.se in 1923 and the presidential elections of 
1924 approached, union activity began to revive. 
The harbor workers’ J^'ederacidn de la Bahia de 
la Hahana engaged in an important strike which 
gave rise to a general strike in 1924; the railway 
workers established the moderate Hermaridad 
Ferroviaria; and the long established cigar mak- 
ers’ Federacion de las Sociedades de Torcedores 
de las Provincias de la Habana y Pinar del Rio, 
with a membership of about 5000 or 6000, 
carried forward its ciforts to establish a truly 
national federation of the industry. The project 
of organizing the sugar mills and fields was re- 
vived and severely repressed. Finally the Con- 
federacidn Nacional Obrera de Cuba (C.N.O.C.) 
was formed in August, 1925; it joined the Red 
International of Labor Unions (R.I.L.U.). 
Despite the eflForts of a strong communistic 
minority the tobacco workers’ federation refused 
to affiliate with it. According to Carleton Beals, 
tlie C.N ( ).C. had 8000 members in Havana and 
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the organized tobacco workers 30,000 throughout 
the country before the final sugar crisis and 
Machado’s dictatorship played havoc with the 
labor movement. The C.N.O.C. was outlawed 
in 1930; most of the organizations which sur- 
vived were mere shells taken over or founded by 
the president’s satellites. Such were the railway 
brotherhood and the Federacion Cubana del 
Trabajo (established in i() 2 y)y which claimed 
memberships at the beginning of 1929 of 12,780 
and 40,406 respectively. A schism in the latter 
gave rise in 1930 U) another paper organization, 
the Union Federative Nacional Obrera, which 
the International Labour Office Year-Book JQJ2 
(Geneva 1933) credits with 20,000 members 
in 1932. The end of the dictatorsliip in 
1933, precipitated immediately by a general 
strike, gave rise to widespread labor agitation in 
part antiforeign and even to the seizure of estab- 
lishments by workers. The C.N.O.C. reemerged 
with the overthrow of Machado and assumed an 
important part in the labor movement. The 
Mendieta government, facing a serious strike 
wave in 1934, restricted the right to strike, im- 
posed compulsory arbitration and dissolved 
unions. With the passing of tliis immediate 
crisis its attitude moderated somewhat. 

Argentina. The marked cwnomic develop- 
ment, accompanied by tlie influx of great num- 
bers of immigrants, which has placed Argentina 
in the forefront of Europeanized countries of 
Latin America and has made Buenos Aires one 
of the world’s largest cities, has given rise to a 
trade union movement of considerable impor- 
tance. 'Frade union organizations l^egan to ap- 
pear in the i88o’s in Buenos Aires; aj)parently 
the first was La Fraternidad, esUiblished by the 
railway workers in 1887. lu:onomic and political 
disturbances beginning in 1890 furthered the 
growth of organizations, which sprang up in 
various cities. Two short lived federations, so- 
cialistic in orientation, were founded during the 
decade 1890-1900. Anarchistic propaganda was 
intensified toward the end of the decade and the 
first peiTnanent central organization, the h'edera- 
cion Obrera Regional Argentina (F.O.R.A.), al- 
though founded in 1901 as a neutral body was 
dominated from the first by the extremist ele- 
ment. The government replied to the increasing 
threat from radical labor with the leyderesidencia 
of 1902, which gave the police summary powers 
to expel alien agitators. Although its abrogation 
vv^as long one of the chief aims of the labor move- 
ment, it remained on the statute books until 
1922. In fact it was followed by more hampering 
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action and legislation especially in 1910. Mean- 
time the schismatic tendency which, because of 
both internal and external pressure, long marked 
the movement began to manifest itself; and 
although the reformist organizations, backed by 
the well disciplined Socialist party, constantly 
sought to establish unity on the basis of neu- 
trality, the extremist elements tended to gain the 
upper hand within the new body. Such was the 
fate of the Union Cicneral de T'rabaj adores, 
founded in 1903, w'hich was absorbed by the 
Confederacion Obrera Regional Argentina, es- 
tiiblished in 1909. 'I'liis in turn was absorbed by 
the h.O.R.A. in 1914 under the syndicalist 
banner, but in 1915 the organization divided into 
the anarchist F.O.R.A. of the fifth congress and 
the syndicalist IfO.R.A. fif the ninth congress. 
The latter played the leading role in the years 
1916-20, when in addition to the favorable con- 
ditions created by the war labor enjoyed the 
support of Irigoyen, the first president elected 
by the middle and working classes, and engaged 
successfully in a series of important strikes. Tlie 
strongest element within the F O.R.A. was the 
Federacion Obrera Maritima (I^\O.M.\ which 
extended its influence into Uruguay and Para- 
guay. d’he tide turned, howTver, in 1921, when 
a strike of the h'.O.M., which developed into a 
general tic u[), was stern 1\ suppressed with the 
aid of yellow unions. When its membership de- 
clined as a result ot defeat, tlie leaders of the 
syndicalist F.O.R.A. together with a number of 
anarchist and autonomous organizations formed 
in 1922 the Unicin Sindical .Argentina (U.S.A.) 
wdtli a membership estimatetl at 30,000. It wais 
soon dominated by the anarcho-syndicalists and 
constantly lost ground. On the other hand, the 
socialistic and reformist organizations, notably 
the ConfrattTihdad Ferro\iaria, established in 
1920 and comprising Fa Fraternidad and the 
Union Ferroviaria, became the leading force in 
the labor movement and established the Con- 
federacion Obrera Argentina (C.O.A.) with 
79,000 members in 1926. 'The C.O.A. also in- 
cluded among others the cutters’ and tailors’ 
union with 3650 members in 1927 and the 
union of the municipal w orkers of Buenos Aires, 
which had 3000 members in 1927. In 193^ 
C.O.A. combined with the U.S.A. to form the 
Confederacion General del Trabajo, a free or- 
ganization affiliated with the I.F.T.FI. and 
claiming a membership of over 200,000. The 
anarchistic F.O.R.A. has shrunk to negligible 
proportions. The chculos de ohreros catolicos^ the 
first of which was established in 1892, have a 
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mixed membership. They are tedera^eil and 
affiliated with the White International; in 1927 
their membership was estimated at 30,000. 

Uruguay. The growth of Montevideo accom- 
panied by an influx of immigrants brought the 
trade union movement to Uruguay about 1895- 
96; the street car workers, bricklayers, bakers 
and port workers organized ostensibly as mutual 
aid societies and engaged in strikes for better 
conditions. The police handled these early con- 
flicts in a manner wholly satisfactory to the em- 
plo}ers: but sup])ort for the trade unions de- 
veloped among the politicians, notably Jose 
Batlle y Ordonez, who enlisted large masses of 
the immigrant proletariat under the banner of 
the Partido Colorado, with a program of de- 
mocracy, social legislation and state ownership 
and operation. As president from 1903 to 1907 
Batlle displayed the w idest tolerance even in the 
case of the anarchists, wffiose leaders were mostly 
Europeans cxpelkd from Argentina. Bathe’s suc- 
cessor, Williman, a member of the same party, 
seems to have been less tolerant. The first two 
years of Bathe’s second term (1911-15), during 
which he began to emphasize the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of his program, were marked by a 
great number of strikes, including a general tie 
up in Montevideo (km i ) sponsored by the anar- 
chistic Federacion Obrera Regional llruguava 
(F.O.R.U.). At the time the government refused 
to concede the right of state employees to strike. 
As elsewhere, the war gave the trade unions the 
opportunitv to achie\e genuine importance; 
their membershij') is said to have reached 25,000 
in 191S-19. The great strikes in Argentina had 
their repercussions, and the Federacion Obrera 
Maritima ot Uruguay, which cooperated with 
its sister organization in .Argentina, was the 
center of growth. Employees of the state port 
and street car administrations were involved in 
these strike movements, but the directors of 
these bodies reiterated the earlier policy and re- 
fused to recognize “outside” representatives of 
these workers. The post-war reaction apparent- 
ly was not serious, for the Oficina Nacional del 
Trabajo set the trade union membership for 
1922 at 28,011 in Montevideo and 5873 else- 
where; among government employees there were 
1600 customs house laborers, 900 hospital em- 
ployees and 800 employees of the Montevideo 
street cleaning serv ice. A scries of schisms in the 
central organizations began about 1921: the 
neutral Union Sindical Uruguaya, soon domi- 
nated by the anarcho-syndicalists, was establishec? 
in 1923; the (Confederacion General del Trabaio 
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which affiliated with the R.I.L.U., was founded tions. The general unrest has been augmented 
in 1929; the Uni6n General de Trabajadores del by antagonism aroused by foreign exploitation 
Uruguay was organized in 1930 by printers, andthepresenccof a goodly number of Peruvian 
marine engineers and industrial workers with an and Bolivian laborers. 1 he earliest important 
orientation toward the I.F.T.U. In that year the strikes in the country were probably fomented 
Uniguayan labor office credited the C.G.T., by President Balmaceda in connection with the 
U.S.U. and F.O.R.U. with 14,370, 3920 and parliamentary revolution of 1891, but they 
1350 members respectively. helped to givx' rise to a trade union movement, 

Trade unionism in Brazil, where there particularly after 1900. Mutual aid s(X!ieties 
is considerable industrial development, is weak sometimes engaged in such activities, but a 
incomparison with that in Argentina. Unions be- closer approximation to trade unions was pro- 
gan to develop about 1900 under the influence of vided by the maucomunaU s^ which functioned 
immigrants and to some extent were aided by during tlie first decade of the twentieth century 
politicians. As clsewffiere, the World War favored and were siiid to cover the entire country. 1 heir 
their growth. Government reaction began in program consisted largely of mutualism and co- 
1920 and culminated in 1927 with a law, de- operation, demands for higher pay, sound cur- 
signed ostensibly to suppress communism, rency, restriction of the company store system 
wffiich permitted the police to dissolve workers^ and better working conditions. 1 heir failure to 
organizations regarded as dangerous to public survive was probably tlie result in j>art of govern- 
order. However, trade union activity is reported mental j)ersecution. 1 he original program of the 
to have revived in recent years. Important first pennaneiit national federation, the (iran 
unions are those of the harbor and transport Federacion Obrera de Ciiile, which was founded 
workers at Rio de Janeiro and at Santos, the by railway workers in 1909, was primaril) mu- 
country’s coffee outlet. Although a national tualistic. In the next tew years the member- 
labor federation was set up as early as 1906, the ship basis was widened and the org.iiuzation 
vast territory’ of the country makes the sun'ival strengthened. Ikit it was the influence of the So- 
of such organizations extremely difficult. In cialist Labor party, founded in ic; 12; the influx of 
1929, however, a Confedera^'ao Geral do Tra foreigners from Argentina into the far south; the 
balho was founded by communist unions, which disturbances in the l)asic nitrate industry, which 
in 1932, according to the statistics of the w'ere accentuated by the war; tht* wartime indus- 
Intcrnational Labor Office, had a member- trial growth; and the final disintegration of the 
ship of 8600. In 1931 there was established a old political system as indicated l>y the election 
Uniao (feral dos 'I'rahalhadores do Brasil, claim- of the middle and working class presidential 
ing about 15,000 members in 1932. The lattci candidate in 1(^20, whieli caused the great ex- 
oppo.scd the system of ‘Tccognizcd” trade pansiori of trade union mernhershifi and radi- 
iinioris set up by the law of March 19, 1931, on cally altered its viewpoint. Thus the iiulustrial 
the ground that it infringed upon the right of Workers of the World is said to have enlisted 
association. The Brazilian employees^ a.ssocia- 25,000 workers, primarilv in the j^orts, by 1919, 
tions, wliich limit themselves to mutualistic or while at the same time the coal and nitrate 
cooperative undertakings, such as the Asso- miners entered the labor fetlcration. The influx 
cia^ao dos Ernpregados no Commercio of Rio de of such elements caused a schism, but the con- 
Janciro with about 30,000 members, have en- servative group, which retained the original 
joyed much greater prosperity than the trade name, soon disappeared. The f'edcraci on Obrera 
unions, especially since the government has long de Cdiile (h'.O.Uh.), the organization of the 
sponsored the formation of such organizations, other group, gained wide influence. After the 
Chile. Drawing much strength from the po- F.O.Ch. joined the R.I.L.U. in 1921, the rail- 
litical aspirations of the middle classes, which waymen withdrew, but their Federacion Fer- 
include the white collar groups, Chilean trade roviaria maintained close relations with the 
unionism has developed on the railways, at tlie former and eventually joined the latter. The 
various ports, in the industries, in the copper, F.G.Ch. did not escape the universal post-war 
coal and iron mines and in sheep raising in the setback, but with improving economic condi- 
far south. But the most restless laboring element tions and continued political unrest it began to 
has existed at the northern nitrate deposits, grow again. In 1928 its membership was placed 
where high wages have been more than offset by at approximately 136,000 and that of the rail- 
excessive living costs and difficult living condi- way federation and of the I.W.W. at 22,000 and 
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7000 respectively. Meanwhile the trade union 
spirit had spread to the white collar workers, and 
at the end of 1924 their organizations formed the 
comparatively radical Union dc Emplcados de 
Chile with a membership of 7000 in 1928. Fear 
of labor and the influence of the white collar class 
led to the enactment of an extensive body of so- 
cial legislation, which included a voluntary trade 
union measure (1924) designed to woo the 
workers from their radicalism. T'his law set up 
two types of unions: siridicatos industrials, 
similar to the American company unions, with 
profit sharing provisions, and sindicatns pro- 
fcsionales, which are registered and have the 
right to conclude collective agreements. In 1924 
strike procedure also was regulated. As political 
instability continued and economic depression 
set in (1926-27), the workers failed to abandon 
their ('kl organizatKjns. Hence the dictator 
Ibanez dissolved all radical unions in 1928, re- 
cjuired all trade as.soeiatif)iis to follcov a policy of 
collaboration and established ollieial supervision 
ol these bodies. Only siK.h organizations as the 
C'atholic C\)ntederaci(')n de Sindieatos Blancos, 
founded in i<)25 and j>osL.essiiig a membership 
of 7000 m i()2S, estaiped repressitan; but a new 
national confederation of trade unions having as 
one of its objt^cts the defense of Ireedom of aSsSO- 
ciation w.is established in 1930. With the over- 
throw of Ibarie/ in jul), 1931, tlu‘ F.O.Ch. re- 
emerged, having lost a great many members to 
the“olheiar’ unions. At the hands of the various 
governments vvliieh succeeded one another in 
1931-32 It sutliM'etl considerable persecution. 
'The number ol trade union members is placed 
at 66,663 in President Alessandri’s message of 
May, 1934 

Max Lf.vin 
Joseph J. Senturia 

Tnternationae Oroanization. 'Phe origins 
of international organization among trade union- 
ists may be traced to the setting up of trade 
secretariats of the various national unions in 
specific industries or crafts, d he first of these 
international trade secretariats was that of the 
printers (1889), the second that of the miners 
(1890). d'he origins of this type of international 
trade unionism lay in the migration ot workers 
from country to country and in the desire ed the 
unions to aid each other in strikes. A similar 
motive had led in 1886 to the formation of an 
inter-Scandinavian federation of trade unions. 
With the growth in number of trade unionists in 
the 1890’s and the setting up of national centers 
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or federations there developed a movement to 
found an all comprehensive International Secre- 
tariat of National Trade Union Centers which 
would supplement and unify the trade secre- 
tariats and aid as well in the cause ot political 
democracy and world peace. The creation of 
such an international body in 1903 was assisted 
by the Second (Socialist) International, whose 
congresses supplied a meeting ground for social- 
ist trarlc unionists of various countries. It was 
realized that on the international scale as on the 
national trade union organization must be 
autonomous and distinct from the political party 
grouping. In 1904 the membership of this com- 
prekensivc international trade union secretarial 
was about 2,500,000 m 14 countries of Europe, 
over one half being accounted for by the Social 
Demociatic unions of Germany and Austria. In 
1906 these 14 countries contributed over 3,500,- 
000 out of a total trade ume u inembe’'ship of 
9,500,000 in 30 countries, including the United 
Stales, Australia and New Zealand. The alliance 
t)f the American Federation of Izabor in 1909 
raised the membership considerably, gave the 
secretariat an intercontinental scope and also led 
it to change its name to the International Feder- 
ation of Trade ITiions. 

B\ 1913 the l.h'.dkU. claimed a mem.bership 
of almost 8,000,000 in 16 European countries 
and the United States out of a total trade union 
membership of 16,152,000 in 30 countries of the 
world. The only other international trade union 
organization in existence was the International 
Secr'.'tariat of Christian Trade Unions, estab- 
lished in 1908 on the model of the I.F.T.U. but 
emphasizing its own particular ideals. 

Before the World War, despite the broad 
coverage of the l.F.TkU. and its international 
secretariats, its activity was comparatively nar- 
row in scope and its main achievement w^as the 
establishment of contacts between the trade 
unions of different countries and the interchange 
of trade union documents and information. It 
also furnished moral and material aid on occa- 
sions of mass struggles, such as the general strike 
of 1909 in Sweden, that of 1913 in Belgium and 
the London dock strike of 1911. Because of the 
princi]>le of admission of only one trade union 
center in each country the separatist Czech 
movements in Austria were excluded, as was 
also the Industrial Workers of the World in the 
United States. Although the I.F.'r.U. under the 
leadership of German trade unionists repre- 
sented the outlook of the evolutionary inter- 
national socialist movement, it included tne 
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' ‘neutrar’ American Federation of Labor and the 
syndicalist Confederation Generale du Travail 
of France. 

The World War caused a collapse of interna- 
tional trade unionism, although formal affilia- 
tions and the headquarters at Amsterdam were 
still maintained. With the coming of peace and 
the rapid growth of trade unionism in all coun- 
tries in the immediate post-war period the I.F. 
T.U. entered upon a new era of influence. Be- 
tween 1919 and 1921 over 20 international trade 
union secretariats were formed. 'J'he I.F.T.U. 
reached a peak membership in December, 1919, 
of over 23,000,000 in 21 countries out of a total 
trade union membership of 42,000,000 in 30 
countries. 

In this period the I.F.T.L. was one of the 
main factors in the establishment and work of 
the International Labor Office of the League of 
Nations and it played an important role in the 
Leiigue as a whole. It carried on a boycott ot 
Hungarian goods during the White terror, gave 
aid to Vienna in iC)i()-20 and took action against 
the transport of munitions to Poland to be used 
against Soviet Russia. 

Beginning, iiowever, with 1921 a number of 
factors contributed to weaken the position of the 
I.P'.T.U. 'Fhe first of these was tl'.e withdrawal 
of the A. F. of L., which had three years pre- 
viously organi/.ed a “neutral'’ international or- 
ganization among the trade unions of Latin 
America, the Pan-American h'ederation of La- 
bor, with headquarters at Washington. Although 
this withdrawal was followed by the affiliation of 
the Canadian unions and by the retention of 
membership on the part of se\eral naliona) 
unions in the trade secretariats, the important 
Mexican federation and the trade union eenters 
of the other Latin American countries remained 
aloof from the LF.T.L The second adverse fac- 
tor W'as the split between the Sr)cialists and th(‘ 
Communists, wffiich had reverberations m the 
trade union movement of every Euroj^ean coun- 
try and in the rising labor mo\x-ments of the 
East, especially after the creation in 1921 by the 
Third (Communist) International of the Red 
International of Labor Lhiions 'The question of 
relations with the R.l.L.IJ. led to an internal 
split in the secretariat of the I.F.l'.lI. as well. 
The liquidation of “free” trade unionism in 
Italy and other fascist and semifascist countries 
served still further to undermine the strength of 
the federation. Also in 1923 the syndicalists 
created the International Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation with headquarters in Berlin, which in- 


cluded large groupings in Spain and Portugal 
as well as smaller groups in Germany, Holland 
and Sweden, and in Latin America. 

In 1923 there were no fewer than 5 interna- 
tional trade union organizations, with 70 affili- 
ated or subordinate bodies. All 5 suffered a 
marked decrease in membership and influence 
between 1923 and 1925 because of the steadily 
diminishing trade union membership in most 
capitalistic countries. The Pan-American P'eder- 
ation of Labor, as a result of certain develop- 
metits in Mexican political life, is now largely 
a paper organization. The rise in the number of 
members of the R.l.L.U. represents an increase 
in the membership of Sf)\ iet trade unions rather 
than a growing sphere of inlluence in capitalistic 
countries. Indexed its figures of affiliated trade 
union centers as well as of sympathizing groups 
or minorities within the “frtr” or the “ neutral’’ 
unions show great fluctuation and instabibty At 
one time thev were indicative mamlv of Com- 
munist activity in the Orient, but at tfie pre^sent 
they re{)resent for the most t>arJ tie organized 
centers of C'oinmunist tnnlt* union activity in 
J'nince and Czechoslovakia According to the 
International Labor Year lh>ok for i(;32, of the 
17,000,000 members of the K I.L I' 16,500,000 
are in the SoMct CmoTr loanee, Brazil and 
JajKin are tlu* onlv othei countries w’luch show 
any consuica-able membership. Although the 
R.I.L.l ’ has Cvillected funds for tlie assistance 
of strikers in \af'.v)us countries, its chief work 
has been to 'ipread propaganda of the Com- 
inunisT c nicepts of trade union strau*gy. 

In the membership of the l.l'.'P.l'. 

seemed to mdieate a new' upward trend. It had 
sunk in to 13,573,000 out of a total trade 
union meinbershij> estimatetl at 4c; ,000,000; this 
total, however, included perhaps 10,000,000 
w ho were organized in government or emplover 
controlled, national socialist and fascist unions. 
In J932 the membership had risen to over 15,- 
000,000 in 32 countries. But Hitler’s advent to 
power in Germany in 1933 necessitated 

the removal of the headquarters of the I.F.IML 
to Paris, of the l.W.M.A. to Holland and of 
several of the trade secretariats to other coun- 
tries but destroyed the German unions, which 
had dominated both the I.ILT.U. and the 
Christian International. The subsequent setting 
up of fascist or semifascist diertatorships in 
Austria, in Bulgaria and in several of the Baltic 
states dealt another blow to all the international 
trade union organizations. Recent developments 
in Spain indicate that the gains achieved by the 
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I.W.M.A. through the Spanish Revolution may 
soon disappear. 

During the period of their greatest develop- 
ment, between 1920 and 1929, tlie international 
trade union organizations were concerned with 
such issues as the type of structure best suited to 
the promotion of international labor action, 
forms of international collective bargaining, co- 
operation between trade union and political in- 
ternationals, international labor legislation and 
large questions of world economic policy. At 
present these issues have been pushed into the 
background by the siqirerne question of the 
capacity of these organizations to survive, dlie 
question has two aspects. 'Vo the extent to which 
controlled economy is developing in \arious 
countries, it is modifying the structure and func- 
tions of national trade unions in such a way as to 
weaken their interest in internation il problems. 
At the same time tlie growth of nationalistic 
dictatorships is blocking the international con 
tacts of labor. Ihider tlies.- condition^ the \ari- 
ous trade unifin internationals are interested 
primarilv in lighting the common enemy - - 
nationalist fascism. ’ There would seem to be 
ground here f(»r united action on their jnirt, but 
the animosities anti dnisions h<i\e so far been 
an insuperable oii.stacle 

Lrwis L. Lohwix 
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TRADEMARKS AND NAMES. The good- 
will of a manufacturer’s or trader’s business is at 
present peculiarly deptaidcnt upon means of 
identification of such business since personal 
contact between customer and producer has 
largely disappeared witli the expansion of trade 
beyond definite local boundaries. 'Fhc purchaser 
may often ignore the actual produce! of a com- 
modity, dept tiding nilher on a syndiol identify- 
ing the product which has given 1 in satisfact ion 
and which he wishes to continue to purchase. 
This symbol, or means of identif cation of a com- 
modity, may he a trademark, a trade name or an 
indication of place of origin. A trademark is a 
mark or device affixed to or used in connection 
with a commodity. A trade name is the name of 
a manufacturer or trader or the name of a 
business house, shop nv factory. An indication 
of place of origin is the name of a place, com- 
munity or region which is used by producers to 
indicate that their products come from a ceitain 
locality. 

'I'licre are indications that trademarks and 
trade namt'S were employed in ancient times, 
but their use does not appear to have had a legal 
basis, a dci elopment which dates only from the 
beginnings of modern trade. Trademarks served 
special functions in the Middle Ages, either as 
proprietary marks identifying the owner or as 
obligatory^ marks imposed by state, municipal or 
guild regulation. Primarily', these marks were 
designed to maintain sUmdards of workmanship 
and tended to protect the goodwill of the guild 
or to trace “foreign” goods encroaching upon 
the guild monopoly. Secondarily, they came to 
designate origin with or craftsmanship of a 
particular producer. This historical origin still 
affects in large measure the law of the present 
time, although the real function of a trademark 
or name has largely ceased to be the indication of 
origin or ownership of goods; it serves rather 
as the symbol of a standard of quality or make or 
selection which has given satisfaction. 

Trademark recognition and protection in 
modern times began in England in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, but it was not 
until the middle of the nineteenth century that 
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adequate relief was granted. At about this time 
'•'Uitutes were passed in various states of the 
United States, and the first federal act was en- 
acted in iSyo. Similarly in other countries of the 
world legislative enactments regulating trade- 
marks and names appeared gradually from 1850 
on. But it was not until the more recent multi- 
plication of businesses and products that trade- 
marks and names acquired great importance. 
Thus in the United States, in the thirty-four 
years from 1837 to 1870, an average of 2 cases 
was reported in collections of court decisions, 
while in the period before the World War 200 
cases came up each year, and more recently there 
has been a mujh larger number. Trademark 
registrations in the United States numbered 
little more than 100 during 1870; they reached 
5000 during 1013 and rose to almost 15,000 in 
1929 but dropped to approximately 10,000 in 
1932. The development in other countries was 
similar. 

Apait from the interest of every producer or 
trader in the protection of his goodwill, the law 
of trademarks and names protects the interest of 
the consumer in safety from deceit or confusion 
and the general social interest in the promotion 
of fair dealing ana honesty in business. These 
.same interests are in\ ol\'(‘d in the law of unfair 
competition, of \»’liich trademark and trade 
name law is tnerely a branch. But while the 
general law of unfair competition has not ahvays 
kept pace with the Protean translonnations of 
fraud and dishonevUy, handicapped as it has Ix^en 
by the fact that the legal materials at hand do not 
afford sunicient elasticity and by the fear of 
inU'rference with lawful competition, trademark 
law has reached a certain degree of maturity. 
For tiademarks pen nit the formulation of 
definite criteria for the observance of the general 
jwinciple of fairness and honesty which forms 
the foundation of the Lnv of unfair competition. 

Although a trademaik is primarily a mark 
w'hich distinguisluvs a commodity of one pro- 
ducer from a similar one of another, it is also 
selected with a view' to psychological factors. If 
it is to induce an original purchase and a con- 
tinuance of purchases, it must be attractive, 
recognizable and easy to remember. Its selection 
must be based upon careful study of the casual 
purchaser and his characteristics and of the 
public’s reactions to the particular class of goods. 
From this point of view' trademarks constitute 
vaiuahie assets, but they may involve the social 
danger, brought about especially through in- 
tense ad' ertisiiig, that producers will be able to 


overcome free competition and to build up 
monopolies by substituting for know n materials 
and products their own trademarks and names. 

Trademark law is not uniform in the various 
countries of the world, except that in all the 
British countries the law is nearly identical and 
constitutes a system apart. The United States, 
France and Germany each have a different 
system. Belgium, Italy, Rumania, I’urkey, part 
of Latin America, d'unis, Morocco and Syria 
folknv France. I'he knv of Austria, Czeclio- 
slovakia, Hungary^ and Jugoslavia is quite 
similar. In other countries the law cannot be 
classified under a single system, liven within the 
countries which ha\'e the same general system 
there are many differences. 

The general retjuirement for a trademark is 
that it be distinctive, tliat is, capable of tiistin- 
guishing the gocnls oi one producer from tliose 
of another, for otherwise the grant of exclusive 
right in the ust‘ of a mark would be unwarranted. 
The application of this principle, however, }>re- 
.sents great \aneties in the diflerent countries, 
.sometimes becau.se of trade traditions and us- 
ages or as a r(‘sult of legislate e policy with re- 
gard to comj>etiti()n. Marks in common u.se or 
descriptive of products, their cpiality, tjiiantity , 
origin or vxilue are gt-nerally not fwotected as 
trademarks, since no one may claim exclusive 
rights in a mark which everyone may use with 
equal justice to describe his products accurately. 
But again the conception of descriptiv'encss 
varies in the different countries. 

In British countries even a suggestive mark is 
ordinarily not a valid trademark, while in the 
FInited States mere suggestive marks are pro- 
tected and in .some countries even descriptive 
marks may be })rotccted. Producers are often 
inclined to adopt disguisedly ilescrijnive or sug- 
gestive marks with the aim of interjecting into 
their trademarks some intimation of excellence 
or wath the intention of monopolizing an ex- 
pression dose to the common de.scription of 
goods. The law looks askance at this attempted 
monopoly in language w^hich may lejid to an 
eventual monopoly in manufacture. When, how- 
ever, a mark which may not be di.stinctive or 
which is descriptive j^er sc has become di.stinc- 
tive in fact by long and exclusive u.se by one 
producer with reference to his articles, the law' 
in certain countries undertakes to protect exist- 
ing rights and to discourage commercial fraud 
by preventing other persons from using the 
mark in question on similar goods. I’his is the 
so-called secondary meaning theory. 'Phe mark 
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18 held to have acquired a secondary sij^nificance, 
denoting in addition to its primary dictionary 
meaning the articles of the particular producer 
who uses it. 

Practically all countries today provide for 
registration of trademarks willi the view to giv- 
ing notice of claims therein, h'ormerly use alone 
was deemed to gi\e sutheient notice, for the 
market witliin which tl)e mark was used was 
confined within a limited area so that competi- 
tors could not fail to take nodee. Hut now’adays, 
when the market ol a producer is always chang- 
ing and is w’ithin no dehnite limits, use alone is 
not a sufficient notice to all possible conij^etitors. 
Mort'over the stock of a\:ulablc trackanarks pre- 
senting psychological ac]\antag(‘S in certain 
classes of products is seriouslv restricted toilav, 
and umnt(*ntional infringement ina\ occur if 
notice of prior claims is not gi\en bv registra- 
tion. 

d’he administratn e procedure lu registration 
of trademarks vanes. In tlie common law coun- 
tries the administration examines tlie cjiu^stion 
whether the tradem.irk is rcLnstralde and not 
anticipated by jirior trademarks and acts af- 
firmati\ely by publishing tlu* mark for opj'josi- 
tion by interested parties. If no opposition is 
raised or if it is dismiss(‘d, tlie iratlemark is 
granted registration. At tlu* other extreme is the 
Prench system, in whicli the administration 
merely certifies to the dejuisit of a trademark 
without any examination of the cjuestion ol prior 
publication, between these two extremes are 
many other kinds of procedure with varying 
degrees of admmistratu e interxeiition in the 
determination of the validitx of claims. 'Thus 
Ciermanv examines the registrability of a trade- 
mark and in\ ites owners of prior registrations to 
oppose, but if the latter do not oppose, the atl- 
minisStration grants the registration. Switzerland 
docs not exen unite the prior registrant; it 
merely adx ises the applicant of the prior regis- 
tration and he is free to maintain or withdraw' 
the application. In many Latin American re- 
publics the mark is advertised for opposition as 
soon as the apjdication for registration is filed, 
and unless the mark is opposed the administra- 
tion proceeds with the grant. 

The prevailing administrative system usually 
affects the nature of the right obtained by regis- 
tration. Thus in I'rance and the other countries 
where no examination is undert.akcn by the ad- 
ministration and no provision is made for op- 
position to the grant the ownership of a trade- 
mark is acquired by prior adoption and use 
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Registration, which merely declares the right, 
entitles the registrant to the special remedies 
ayailable to owners of registered trademarks. In 
the British Ivmjure and many other countries the 
registrant is considered prima facie owner of the 
trademark, and w'hen his registration has not 
been contested for a number of years (varying 
from six months in Portugal to seven years in 
Great Britain) it ordinarily becomes conclusive. 
In tk.c remaining countries registration is the 
basis T ownership in a trademark, so that a 
.subsequent user by registering a trademark ob- 
tains exclusive rights as against a prior user of 
the same mark. Tlie ownershijv th^xiry of rc^gis- 
tnition is very important from the point of view 
of international trade. It enables pirates obtain- 
ing knr)w ledgt‘ of the use of a v'aliiable trademark 
in a for(‘ign country to register such mark and 
thus prevent the extension of the market of the 
true owner unless be is prep:*!' d to pay dearly 
for the right t(* registration, 'fltis situation is 
most common iimong the Latin American re- 
publics, including Argentina, Brazil, Colombia 
Gmiternala and Chile (to some extent), and pre- 
vails also in Germany, Poland, Norway and 
Sweden . 

The trademark law of most countries provides 
for both criminal and civil remedies for in- 
fringement of trademarks. T'hc equitable remedy 
of injunction in the common law countries is 
most potent and etfeclive in ordinary infringe- 
ment cases. In countries where injunction is not 
avxiilable and the civil remedy of damages is a 
very lengthy, costly and complicated proceeding, 
there is an inducement to proceed before the 
criminal courts. However, the courts in coun- 
tries where the standards of commercial honesty 
are not high feel disinclined to impose criminal 
punishment on trademark infringers unless there 
is clear intention of fraud, d'hc best remedy 
available to trademark owners in such countries 
is the opportunity to oppose an infringing appli- 
cation or to cancel a registration whenever can- 
cellation proceedings may be instituted before 
adm inist rat iv'c au thoriti es . 

The American trademark law has certain 
peculiarities due to federal difficulties. The Su- 
preme Court has decided that Congress has no 
power to legislate on the subject of trademarks 
except where these arc used in interstate or 
foreign commerce, and there are now federal 
statutes providing for the registration of trade- 
marks employed in such commerce. Registra- 
tion in the United States does not affect sub- 
stantive rights. The same protection and reme- 
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dies are enjoyed by registered as by unregistered 
trademarks. Registration, however, enables the 
trademark owner to sue in tlie federal courts, to 
obtain increased damages, to impound the im- 
portation of infringing products by recording 
the registered trademark at ports of entry and to 
apply for registration in foreign countries which 
require home registration as a prerequisite. The 
federal statutes do not provide for criminal 
remedies, which, however, exist under almost 
all state statutes on the subject. I'he failure to 
compel registration of claims in trademarks and 
to give registrants conclusive rights after the 
lapse of a certain period of time makes the 
American law very unsatisfactor}^ A registration 
may be declared invalid after many years on 
proof that the same or a similar mark has been 
used in interstate commerce by another, even 
though such use was very limited and unim- 
portant. 

The regulation of trademarks by international 
conventions is almost indispensable, and many 
have been concluded since the middle of the last 
centur)\ Practically all purport to secure na- 
tional treatment to the trademark owners in the 
other contracting country. In r(S83 the interna- 
tional Union for the Protection of Industrial 
Property was created. The convention creating 
tliis union, to which forty countries are party 
today and which was last revised at The Hague 
in 1925, in addition to stipulating national treat- 
ment for foreign trademark owners, contains 
what may be deemed to be international legis- 
lative provisions for the uniform regulation of 
trademark questions in the union. Thus the 
right of the prior user of a trademark is secured 
under certain conditions; the validation is se- 
cured of trademark rights acquired in the coun- 
try of origin; the obligations of the trademark 
owner are mitigated and special effective reme- 
dies for infringement are provided. Moreover 
trade names are protected without obligation of 
deposit or registration and false indications of 
place of origin are prohibited under certain con- 
ditions. Furthermore a large part of the member 
countries of the international union entered into 
two important special arrangements at Madrid 
in 1891 . By the first, indications of place of origin 
are more broadly protected, especially appella- 
rions of origin of products of the vine. By the 
second, persons who have registered their trade- 
marks in their own country may register them 
aiso at the International Bureau of the union at 
Benie. By such registration the mark is protected 
in the twenty countries party to the arrange- 


ment, unless such mark should be denied pro* 
tcction by any of these countries within one year 
after the date of registration at Berne. 

The international regulation of trademarks 
has not, however, kept pace with the expansion 
of modem commerce. Trademark owners must 
still rely for protection chiefly on the domestic 
law. The differences among the laws of the 
various countries continue to be very great. The 
right of the foreign prior user of a trademark is 
not fully secured. Marks w^hich are perfectly 
valid in their country of origin are not always 
validated in foreign countries, a fact which may 
lead to the destruction of valuable assets of a 
business in a foreign country. The law^ of assign- 
ment of trademarks is still very strict in many 
countries, w hile modern forms of economic and 
commercial organization require a freer transfer 
of the ow'iicrship or use of trademarks and per- 
mission for use by interrelated concerns. Fur- 
thermore the international protection of trade- 
marks remains a veiy costly and complicated 
affair. Lksually only large corporativins can afford 
to take steps w'hich will insure full protection. 
After registration trademark owners must con- 
tinue to w^atch for infringements, since no enter- 
prise prospers w^ithout being threatened by 
business parasites. Action against infringements 
is in many countries too costlv. Almost all of the 
European countries have joined the Madrid 
Arrangement for International Registration of 
Trade Marks, and their nationals obtain great 
saving and convenience by thus securing pro- 
tection in twenty countries through the central 
registration at the Berne bureau. The United 
States and the British countries arc not party to 
this arrangement. It would seem that some of 
their objections are valid by reason of the state 
of the domestic law , but these could probably be 
met by proper amendments of the arrangement. 

Stephen P. Ladas 
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See 'Erade Unions, section on Great Brit- 
ain. 

TRADING WITH THE ENEMY A.s lon^^r as 
war was the sport of kin^s, carried on with small 
professional armies, and did not affect the daily 
lives of the bulk of the population, there was 
little governmental interference with commerce 
between the nationals of helligeri‘nt states. Al- 
though many authorities hold that such com- 
merce has always been {prohibited in time of hos- 
tilities and although from the early eighteenth 
century there have commonly been decrees for- 
bidding {Private trade with nationals of an enemy 
state, it is only in the last 150 years that govern- 
ments have in general definitely enunciated and 
seriously attem{Pted to enforce the {principle that 
there must be no trading with the enemy. As late 
as 178^ a treaty between the United States and 
Prussia provided that in the event of war there 
should be no interru{Ption whatever of commerce 
and navigation between the signatories. Changes 
in the technology and economics of warfare, 
however, have led to the conception of war as a 
struggle between whole {Peoples and conse- 
quently to increasing stress upon economic 
weapons in warfare. 

The prohibitions of trade with the enemy rest 
not upon international law but u{Pon the mu- 
nicipal legislation of belligerent governments. In 
continental jurisprudence, with the notable 
exception of PTench theory, an outbreak of war 
does not i{Pso facto render illegal all trade with 
persons in enemy territory or with the nationals 
pf hostile countries, for such commerce is 
legitimate until expressly forbidden. In Anglo- 
American jurisprudence, on the other hand, the 
fact of war itself is held to prohibit such trade. 


unless it is exqpressly authorized [The Hoop, i c 
Rob. 196 (1799); Griswold 7 ). Waddington, 16 
Johns, 43S (1819); Porter v. Freudenberg, i 
K.B. 857 (1916)]. But this difference exists only 
in theory, for it is now^ the general practise of 
belligerent governments to forbid trading with 
the enemy. In the continental view enemy 
character is generally determined by nationality. 
According to Anglo-American legal theory it is 
determined by residence or by place of doing 
business. In the World War, however, there 
were many deviations from these princi|ples. 

ITe complexity of modern commercial and 
financial relations has given rise to many prob- 
lems of definition and administration in res{Pect 
to trading with th^ enemy legislation. Such 
legislation had its widest development during 
the World War. 'The French decree of Sep- 
tember 27, 1914, forbade all commerce with 
residents of f krmany and Austria-Hungary and 
with all tljeir suiqects wherever resident. The 
(German ordinances of 1014 and tlic subsequent 
measures of retaliation contained similar pro- 
hibitions, but they were in general milder and 
were not applied to enemy nationals residing in 
neutral territory. The British government in 
1914 forbade trade only with residents of enemy 
countries, hut under authority of the Act of 
December 23, 1915, a blacklist was prepared of 
over 1500 {Persons and linns of enemy nationality 
or having associations with hostile nations but 
located in neutral countries, with which British 
subjects were forbidden to trade. This was a 
departure from the orthodox British view of 
enemy character, and the United States, as a 
neutral, protested against the procedure. In 
1917, however, after the United Suites had 
entered the World War, its War Trade Board 
listed some 1600 fimis and persons in l.atin 
America with which Americans w^ere not to 
trade, a list which was later extended to include 
some 5000 names in both Euro{Pean and Latin 
American countries. Moreover the American 
Trading with the Enemy Act of October 6, 1917, 
forbade trade with an “enemy” and with an 
“ally of an enemy,” and included enemy sub- 
jects wherever resident and residents of territory 
occupied by the enemy. It likewise authorized 
the alien property custodian to impound the 
property of enemy aliens within the United 
States. In recent times the trade which is for- 
bidden is generally held to consist of financial 
transactions, insurance, navigation, transporta- 
tion and communication, whether directly with 
enemy nationals or with neutral intermediaries. 
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All forms of non-commercial intercourse also 
are prohibited. 

During the World War the Allied Powers 
restricted exports by their nationals not only to 
hostile countries but also to neutral territory, in 
order to prevent any indirect delivery of com- 
modities to the enemy. In 1914 such restrictions 
were elTected in f Jolland by the establishment of 
the Overzeesche Handels Matschappij and in 
1915 in Switzerland through the Societc Suisse 
de Surv^eillance Economique. These corpora- 
tions, which were controlled by the Allies, re- 
ceived all merchandise sent by their nationals 
and made certain that it was not distributed into 
channels through which it might reach enemy 
territory. Varying arrangements were made with 
other neutral states including limitation of ex- 
ports to the pre-war figure. 

The practise of licensing transactions for spe- 
cific purposes, as exceptions to the general pro- 
hibition of trade with the enemy, is common. In 
the Crimean War the British and French gov- 
ernments permitted their nationals to trade with 
non-blockaded Russian ports in non -contraband 
goods carried in neutral vessels. In the World 
War Great Britain, France, the United States 
and Germany permitted the payment of fees to 
enemy governments to protect patents, trade- 
marks and copyrights. The United States 
granted the American Red Cross the exclusive 
privilege of sending letters, food and money to 
American prisoners in Germany. Under the Act 
of October 6, 1917, the War Trade ifoard was 
authorized to issue licenses for trade, the secre- 
tary of the treasury licenses for insurance trans- 
actions and the Federal Trade Commission 
licenses for patents. The total amount of licensed 
trade between enemies in the World War was 
negligible, as was the amount of unlicensed 
trade. 

The assumption basic to the ban on trade with 
the enemy is obviously that the enemy will be 
injured more by such a prohibition than will the 
state imposing it. Wherever the nature of eco- 
nomic intercourse is such that the assumption is 
invalid, the ban is relaxed. This is often the case 
in hostilities between the im})erial powers and 
backward states which are rich market areas. In 
the opium wars against China, Great Britain and 
France fought to open the Chinese market to 
their nationals. In the Manchurian hostilities of 
1931-32 Japan, far from forbidding its nationals 
to trade with the enemy, bombarded and oc- 
cupied Shanghai to prevent Chinese interference 
with such trade. Where a nation is dependent 
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upon foreign supplies, its government may also 
hesitate to oppose trade with the enemy, as was 
the case m Germany in 1914. Because of the 
prospcx:tive losses to their own merchants and 
investors from a ban on trade with aggressor 
states governments are reluctant to resort to 
boycotts or economic sanctions as a means of 
preventing war in situations where their own 
national interests are not vitally involved. The 
recent practise of carrying on hostilities without 
inaugurating a foimal state of war further com- 
plicates the problem, as does the increasingly 
frequent resort to embargex^s and other trade 
prohibitions as weapons of economic nationalism 
in peace time. 

Fri-dfrick L. Schuman 
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En^tland, Frankreich und Italicn ^effcn Deutschland und 
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TRADITION. If the tenn tradition were 
understood in its literal sense of transmission, 
all elements of social life would be traditional, 
excef)t those relatively few novelties which each 
age creates for itself and those immediate 
borrowings from other societies which can be 
observed while the process of diffusion is taking 
place. But only some of the inherited or trans- 
mitted customs, institutions, speech, dress, laws, 
songs and tales are traditions; and the pse of the 
term implies a judgment about the value of the 
transmitted element. Customs, for example, are 
ways of acting which have become habitual in 
a certain area or among a certain people. ITe- 
quently they extend over many generations but 
they arc passively received. Their value is not 
insisted upon; those who follow the customs may 
admit that they are unimportant or even de- 
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plorable. Similarly an institution is a form of 
social organization which requires a functional 
classification of persons. The functions per- 
formed and the method of classification are 
often transmitted from a previous generation, 
but this fact alone does not constitute a tradition. 
The institution becomes traditional when it is 
recalled that it existed in past times and when 
at least some persons now desire to continue it. 
What is really a tradition therefore is not the 
institution but the belief in its value. Even in the 
case of legends, which in popular speech are re- 
garded as synonymous with tradition — in the 
Romance languages the two words are inter- 
changeable — there is a tendency to reserve the 
word for those stories which have indefinite 
origin and are orally transmitted and which have 
a certain permanence because they are attached 
to specific places, like actiological myths or illus- 
trations of a local or a national ideal or some 
group quality or trait. Strictly and properly 
speaking therefore, a tradition is not a mere 
observed fact like an existing custom, nor a story 
that exhausts its significance in being told; it is 
an idea which expresses a value judgment. A 
certain way of acting is regarded as right; a 
certain order or arrangement is held desirable. 
The maintenance of the tradition is the assertion 
of this judgment. 

In Christianity, Islam, Judaism and Bud- 
dhism there is a traditional element in the literal 
sense of something transmitted from previous 
ages w Inch is definite and concrete. 1 1 consists of 
a sacred scripture which is treated as something 
of supreme value, as the verbal revelation of a 
god, or so closely associated with divine beings 
that everything about it, the very material on 
which it is written, becomes in a measure sanc- 
tified. The transmission of this scripture means 
that the tradition has become identified with a 
specific embodiment of itself. There is involved 
in these cases the application of tradition in its 
historical sense, because it is only a tradition 
that this book is the historical source imputed to 
it by pious members of the creeds involved. A 
further tradition has, however, developed and 
taken on an independent existence, so that for 
theology the term tradition has come to have a 
specific technical meaning. 

The word is here applied in a somewhat differ- 
ent sense. For not only can tradere be used with 
the general meaning to transmit, so that tradi- 
tion is that which has been handed down, if not 
through all generations, at least through more 
than one; it can mean also to hand over for safe 
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keeping as a deposit, as it is used in Roman law. 
This figure of speech, which compares the tra- 
ditional element to a deposit, to a precious thing 
delivered to a particular person worthy of con- 
fidence, is the basis of theological discussion of 
the term, and the details of the figure are fol- 
lowed with some care. For example, the need 
that the depository must be carefully chosen, 
that the tleposit must remain absolutely intact, 
neither diminished nor increased nor modified, 
the feeling that the maintenance of the deposit 
is the highest of duties, all of which attitudes 
characterize the legal as[)ects of the Roman law 
depositum, are consciously utilized in the reli- 
gious aspects of tradition. It is important to note 
further that the deposit notion is one of the 
oldest and most widespread sources of moral 
duty in the world and that the failure to accept, 
return or cherish a dejKisit was in popular belief 
a serious dereliction long before it became a legal 
one. 

Tradition then in its 1 digious aspect became 
the delivering of a precious deposit, whose 
source is held to be divine, to a specially selected 
person or persons. In orthodox Christianity the 
chain of tradit)on is connected with the notion of 
an apostolic succession. The various persons 
who have transferred one to the other the tra- 
dition of the true faith are named. This is like- 
wise the case with the process of renewing the 
Torah, which created the Jewdsh Talmud; it is 
similarly the basis of the Islamic Hadith. In all 
these instanc(.‘s the subject of the tradition is a 
body of ideas, practises and judgments often 
having no immediately apparent connection wdtii 
the scripture which it is assumed to be the real 
function of the tradition to preserve. The cus- 
todians of the tradition are definite individuals 
who frequently form a closed sacerdotal cor- 
poration. But since their professed character is 
that of depositories, the idea involved can be 
maintained successfully only by a formal decla- 
ration that whatever is announced as part of the 
tradition is in fact as old as the specific written 
document which is the basis of the religion it- 
self. The dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
the dogma that the pope is infallible when he 
s{)eaks ex cathedra on matters of faith and the 
dogma that the clergy must be celibate are 
therefore asserted by many to be as old as the 
primitive church, in spite of the tardy formula- 
tion of these doctrines and the particularly late 
inclusion of them in the official list of dogmas 
Similarly, orthodox Jews accept as implicit in 
the Mosaic revelation complicated series of 
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personal rules drawn up in later centuries. In no 
rase were these dogmas invented by t’hose wlio 
fonnulatetl them; they had been in existence 
long before and had an origin about whicli no 
precise statement could be made, even by their 
opponents. These conditions of an indetermi- 
nate and relatively ancient source are favorable 
to the creation of traditions. 

Another important example of a traditional 
deposit may be found in the artificial sUindards 
of correct speech which ha\e been established in 
certain language groups. In some cases, as in 
France, a definite organization like the Academie 
Fraiiyaise has as one of its primary concerns the 
maintenance of a standard of both pronunciation 
and diction. In the Fnglish and (Icrman groups 
the depositories have b<.*cn a much vaguer and 
more fluctuating group. Among (iermans it has 
been accepted that the language of the- stage is, 
if not the standard, at least the guides of speech. 
Since about 1S70 conventions of phoneticians, 
philologists and dramatic artists ha\ t' undertaken 
to settle disputes in such matters and to an- 
nounce permissible variations. In England, 
where the nearest approach to a standardized 
speech was the tradition that English was sjioken 
best in the two older universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, an artificial and more or less stand- 
ard English has recently been agreed upon and 
will doubtless be committed for transmission to 
successive generations of schoolmasters and 
radio speakers. 

When tradition is associated not with religion 
but with historical matters, it sometimes be- 
comes the handmaiden and associate of the re- 
ligious tradition. A generation eager to receive 
proofs of the value of the religious deposit finds 
them in abundance, as, for example, in the tra- 
ditions that Seneca was to some extent a Chris- 
tian and that the fourth eclogue of Vergil was a 
messianic prophecy. Other partly historical tra- 
ditions may serve a different purpose. In an- 
tiquity as in modern times a sense of nationalism 
may create characteristics not only for persons 
but for entire groups. Often enough these 
characteristics deal with apparently trivial mat- 
ters. There are traditions about food, about cos- 
tumes, about gestures. But these traditions have 
definite symbolic significance. When roast beef 
is spoken of as the traditional food of England, 
there is implicit the English judgment that 
roast beef is a good food to eat and that it gives 
Englishmen a sturdiness of body and mind of 
which they like to boast. The traditional polite 
ness of the French implies that Frenchmen re- 


gard ihcir manners as distinguishing them 
favorably from other pe()}>lc. These examples 
serve to indicate how this function of tradition 
assists in building a national ideal and therefore 
helps to create the comj>lex of nationalism. A 
national ideal usually means a flattering self- 
portrayal on the part of a people in which cer- 
tain traits arc singled out as especially charac- 
teristic and the possession of those traits and the 
judgment that they arc gfK)d arc confirmed by 
tradition. 'Ehc mythopocic element in tradition 
is immediately called upon to create or to restate 
historical events so that they will seem to he 
instances of these traits. 'Ehc importance of 
these ideals for nationalism lies in the readiness 
with which they can be converted into synil)ols 
that can be used to stimulate national expan- 
sion or to resist foreign aggression. Without the 
mechanism of tradition, that is, without the 
transmitted judgment that certain events hap- 
pened and th.it certain traits are admirable, it 
would be dillicult to create a symbolic value for 
the traits themselves and to use them as instru- 
ments. 

Usually the traits that are treated as desirable 
are those which indicate su}>eriority. Side by 
side with them and necessarilv supplementary 
to them is lhi“ grouj'* of traditions about neigh- 
bors and enemies which rc'jirc'Siait them as in- 
ferior or evil. The tradition of the Romans’ 
forthrightness ami directness was emphasized 
by the tradition that tlie C'arthaginians were 
perfidious, the C/auls treaclierous, tlu' (. t reeks 
mendacious. It is rare for a nation to maintain a 
tradition of national defects. Sometimes, how- 
ever, an acknowledgment of a cKdect is an in- 
direct form of sclf-glonfication. d'lu‘ hinglish are 
wont to dwell on the tr.idition that they are 
blunderers in order to bring out their belief in 
their saving common sense, and (jcrinans have 
insisted on the tradition of their diplomatic in- 
capacity as a way of asserting their claims to a 
special sort of honexsty in international relations. 
One group may impose traditions upon another. 

A minority group living under depressed condi- 
tions amidst a dominant people is not unlikely to 
accept for itself the traditions of its own defects, 
sometimes in defiance of demonstrable historical 
facts. Here the facts of dependence and political 
inferiority are the cardinal ones, which the tra- 
dition in a measure explains and emphasizes. 

Nationalism can scarcely be understood ex- 
cept as based in some fashion on a common tra- 
dition. 7 ’he effort to create a national unity in 
Germany during the nineteenth century en- 
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tailed a struggle to fmJ a c^mniun tradition for 
all Germans in spite of the contrary tradition of 
separatism. 1 he fact of the common language, 
since it was a mere fact and not an idea or a value 
judgment, was far from enough. Enthusiastic 
nationalists sought to derive from separatism 
itself a common traditional ideal of freedom 
which might serve as the basis of a new tradition 
while professedly continuing the old one. The 
members of the Young Ireland group, who in 
the nineteenth century sought to form an J rish 
nation, avowedly set themselves to create an 
Irish tradition which was to continue the intel- 
lectual standards of an older aristocracy and to 
apply their methods to distinctively Irish subject 
matter. 

Besides its function in dc^veloping nationalism 
tradition plays a large part in directing the policy 
of a nation and in determining the limits within 
which certain develojnnents must take place. It 
is customary, for example, to speak of an English 
tradition of free speech comparable to an 
Athenian tradition of the same sort. Evidently 
what is meant is the transmitted belief that 
Englishmen are in the habit of speaking their 
minds without much legal restriction and that 
this is an excellent thing to do. Whether in fact 
this has been the case among Englishmen is 
irrelevant. The existence of the tradition is indis- 
putable and this is suflicient to make the estab- 
lishment of a censorship, at any rate of an un- 
disguised censorship, diflicult or imposv-^ible and 
to prevent the constantly renewed agitation for 
severe libel laws from being effective. Likewise 
the Roman tradition that the title rex was abhor- 
rent to a true Roman gave support to the aristo- 
cratic opposition to the principate and forced 
even Caesar to disguise his unmistakably mo- 
narchic leanings. 

In such cases the traditions are widely known 
and are part of the culture of an entire national 
group. While the traditions are often utilized for 
selfish and partisan purposes, no special group 
of men may be considered the guardians or 
bearers of this type of tradition. Perhaps the 
relatively new guild of journalists may become 
the custodians of it, since they must frequently 
appeal to it and since the character of their work 
makes a facile method of popular exhortation a 
necessity. But the range of many traditions is 
considerably narrower as far as the persons 
affected are concerned, although it is quite pos- 
sible that an entire age will be colored by ^he 
existence of traditions which strictly speaking 
are the traditions of a group or class. The insti- 
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tution of chivalry in the Middle Ages developed 
rules of honor and of courtesy which had little 
currency outside of a very limited group of 
courtiers and did not extend even to the lower 
ranks of the landed gentry. In the courtly period 
of the Middle Ages and much later in the litera- 
ture that became the chief entertainment of the 
luxurious courts of the Renaissance two notions 
were accepted as chivalric traditions: one the 
judgment that honor was more valuable than 
lif<‘, and the other the convention that in the 
courtship of men and women the pretense must 
be maintained that the man is the humble and 
submissive slave of the lady’s caprices. It is 
extremely unlikely that these traditions repre- 
sented the n'al conduct of men and women in 
any epenL; but when they became the traditions 
of literature, they determined the subject matter 
of plays, poems and novels for a long time. 
There can be little doubt that these traditions 
were refic‘ctcd to a certain extent in actual con- 
duct among thv)se whoi intellectual nourish- 
ment was largely the literature wiiich these tra- 
ditions dominated. 

It was in the name of the Roman tradition of 
freedom that Rienzi attempted to recreate the 
Roman Repuldic, althotigh republican institu- 
tions had disap])cai ed from Rome fourteen cen- 
turies previously. It was felt that the imagined 
liberty of the ancient rk'is rfmiamis was better 
than the feudal organization t>f mediaeval 
Europe and especially better than the existing 
domination of a few powerful families. This was 
not a custom or an iiiStitution and was not even 
remembered as a custom or institution. It was, 
even in the ancient days of the republic, an ideal, 
itself derived from a mythical golden age of 
rugged Arcadian liberty. But it was accepted as 
something which had in reality existed, an ex- 
cellent thing which should be restored. As a 
tradition in ancient Rome it served as an elTective 
hindrance to many movements in obvious con- 
tradiction of it. As a tradition in mediaeval Rome 
it kept alive a feeling which on several occasions 
led to a rebellion, and at all times it created a 
limit which has been disregarded only in the 
most recent period. 

The tradition of the free Roman citizen upon 
which Rienzi based his abortive attempt illus- 
trates a significant characteristic of tradition. 
Customs are matters of fact; they exist only as 
long as they are widely practised and generally 
recognized, and when a custom is merely a 
memory it ceases to be a custom. But a tradition 
may well be merely a memory, retained by an 
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extremely small number of persons. In fact it is the Renaissance attempted to revive was false, 

generally when the tradition is no longer a de- according to more scientific and critical opinion, 

scription of actual fact and when it has become Romantic tradition depicted the (Christian 
somewhat e\'anescent as a rule of conduct that Middle Ages in a matmer which now seems 
it most clearly justifies its name and performs its puerile to trained historians. But there was in 
real functions. Those who remember are often a both ca.ses a restatement of ancient judgments 
dwindling group and may even disappear alto- about values in life and society which as a matter 
gether for a time. But if the idea or the judgment of fact was not w holly inaccurate even as history, 

is embodied in some institution or in a concrete The Renaissance trailition of a social ideal ac- 

monument, memory can be stimulated and the cording to which the members of a highly culti- 
tradition ret ived. The tradition of CJreck art or vated aristocracy would dev elop their bodies and 

Roman dominance never w'aned completely, minds toward an exquisite perfection was not 

even wfiten no one used Clreek temples as different from some formulations acci‘pted in 

models and when Rome w-as a half deserted and ancient soiaety, and the romantic ideal of a 

turbulent city. 'Fhe ubiquitous memorials of the world [leoplcy.! b)^ mystics and lov ers woidd have 
ancient tradition made it probable that at vari- been intelligible to many classes of mediaeval 
ous stages some persons wmild recall it and society. 1 f the idea w hich the tradition atlemjUs 

would attempt to make it an effective mainspring to recall is utterly foreign either to the .source 

of conduct. from w hich it .seeks to draw its inspiration or to 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of the the ag(‘ in which an attempt is made to ap]>ly it, 

W'ay in which a tradition can bridge the gaps of it fails coinpletelv as a tradition. 'The spread of 
centuries, if the concrete memorials are pre.sent, competitive sports in Kiirope has not therefore 

is in the rise of the papacy. 'Phe general recogni- based itself on an imaginary ancitait tradition 

tion in the West of the claim of the Roman pa- but has correctly assumed the form of a con- 
triiirchs to the headshi}> of the church may in scions borrowing from I’Ingland, even to the 
large measure be a.scribed to the tradition that extent of using English tenns. 

Rome wa.s the cernter of authoritv . But the city of It is perhaps in the arts, j^rtic ularly in paint- 
Rome had cea.sed to be the seat of the actual ing and literature, that men have been most 
government long before C’onstantine; and when conscious of tradition and at greatest pains to 
the power of the papacy began to show a marked understand it. As long as art is a part of the 
acceleration of growth, fn.llv three centuries had general life of the j>eo})Ie, that is, as long as there 
elapsed since an imperial mandate had issued is no real distinction between the fine and the 
from the Palatine. None the less tlu* overwhelm- applied arts, tratlition affects art as it does human 
ing evidence of imperial giandeur which Rome activities, 'rransmittiui judgriKaits are valued as 
presented even in desolation made possible the judgments and ap})hed because of a reverence 
recollection which seems to be the essence of for the source of the transmi.ssion or because of 
tradition. In the .same way institutions that re- the half-conscious fear of discarding the ac- 
main in exi.stence in spite of an almost total cumulated emotions which the transmitted idea 
lapse of their proper function may become the has gathered about itself. In religious art, for 
nuclei of powerful movements which consciously example, a stylized treatment of the most sacred 
base themselves on forgotten traditions. The elements continues after freer treatment has be- 
fact that an Estates General was still remeni- come common for the less sacred, ddie xoanon 
bered in I' ranee at the end of the eighteenth form w^as retained longtT for cult statues ii' 
century and rememl>ered as the bearer of an ancient Greece than for other kinds. The early 
ancient tradition gave the French Revolution its Renai.s.sance painters used a formalized outline 
first impulse. Similarly, authoritarian govern- for the features of the madonna, while making 
ments always attem}>t to wi}U‘ out all vestiges of naturalistic experiments in their backgrounds, 
popular control; but the tradition of democracy Such a procedure may sometimes be attributed 
remains as long as some occasions of voting and simply to tlie inertia of con.servatism or to the 
as.scmbling are retained, however limited and presence of superstition, but in so far as it im^ 
perfunctory they may be. plies a conscious judgment that the older 

ITat tradition when revived is formulated in methods are the best it represents the ordinary 
statements which are not quite historically true working of tradition. 

does not impair it? value or change its character. When the fine arts are difl'erentiated from the 
The tradition of Greek and Roma^ hfe which applied arts and have become the soccial in* 
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tellectual occupation of a sophisticated upper 
class, the existence of a tradition presents diffi- 
culties. The more specialized the artistic sej^- 
ment of the community, the ^renter will he the 
demand for novelty of stimulation, not simply 
because of a cravint,^ excitement hut lx*cause 
in such a sj’Jccializcd upper class both the crea- 
tive and the appreciative groups participate in 
the artistic process and the need of experiment is 
felt by both. In art tradition is set against ex- 
periment; the imitation of methoils alreatly 
valued as beautiful is opposed to the atteTn]>t to 
discover new forms of beauty. 1 lere too tradition 
is not quite the same as conservatism, which 
concerns itself less with the imitation of older 
standards than with tin* continued enjoyment of 
them. 

Experiment can degenerate, and often does, 
in w'ilful and arbitrary jxiradoxcs, and interest 
in ex]H‘riment may l>e an uncritical folhiwing of 
current fashions; but a particular fashion mav 
gain so strong a luihl and spread so wideh into 
newer circles of apixeclators that it mav itself 
become a tradition. I'he traditional romantic 
novel, for example, was in its day a conscious 
experiment, aiul its long continued vogue testi- 
fies to the fact that each section of society in turn 
had to acquire literary sophistication. In each 
generation a newly literate class was content to 
accept the values of those who had fonnerly been 
their intellectual as well as tluar social su- 
periors. but w hen novel reading became all but 
universal, there ine\ itably developed a desire for 
experiment and novelty. 

As long therefore as the words traditional and 
tradition are used loosely, they are little more 
than synonyms for old and long established or 
perhaps obsolete. For the westc'rn world tradi- 
tional religion means Christianity, traditional 
metaphysics u.suallv refers to the metaphysics of 
Plato or Aristotle and the traditional form of 
legislature is bicameral, because the English 
Parliament, the oldest European legislature, has 
two chambers. dVadition has a social significance 
only when the old or the long established idea 
becomes something of value in the estimation of 
some or all of the members ol a community and 
its age or its origin is referred to only as an as- 
surance of its value. It produces in a nation or in 
a group an exalted group consciousness and is 
therefore most effective in creating groups or in 
reestablishing them. In all its aspects it retains 
enough of its primar)^ characteristics of vague- 
ness, remoteness of source and wide ramification 
to make it seem ])cculiarly strong to those who 
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have recourse to it and peculiarly weak to those 
who mean to reject it. 

Max Eadin 
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TRADITIONALISM. 'Phe naive conservatism 
of ordinary individuals, who desire only to live 
and die as their fathers lived and died and wfio 
therefcjre recoil from any radical social trans- 
formation, becomes converted into conscious 
conservatism or traditionalism under the impact 
of a reVTilution. Traditionalism arises as a reac- 
tion to the attempt of a revolution to reconstruct 
state and society ah ovo upon rational founda- 
tions. What made the French upheaval of 1789 
really a revolution was its subjection of all 
political and social institutions to the tribunal of 
individual reason. Under such circumstances the 
social cosmos ceases to be merely a part of na- 
ture, something granted by fate, to which the 
individual must yield as he does to rain and 
sunshine. The institutional milieu in which man 
is reared is no longer justified by its mere exist- 
ence. A normative element takes the place of the 
mere factor of existence. I'hc individual sets up 
the criteria of right or wTong for all political 
and social institutions. Man as such possesses 
certain definite inalienable rights. These “rights 
of man” take precedence over all positive 
statutes and therefore provide the norm by 
which a political order is judged to be right or 
wTong. 

As against these ideas of 1789, according 10 
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which the individual is the measure of all 
tilings, the traditionalist ideology sets up the 
’^hesis of the primacy of society, the view that 
every man is born into a society which is na- 
iionally and temporally conditioned. He exists 
as a social being only tli rough these bonds of 
destiny. The French Revolution started from 
man as such and assigned to him certain rights 
which were valid for all times and in all regions. 
This timeless humanism looked upon national 
and temporal differences as attributes, external 
dressings or even as prejudices. I'he purelv 
human element beneath tliese disguises was con- 
sidered the immutable and essentially valuable 
factor. Traditionalism represents precisely the 
opposite viewpoint. It cicnies the existence of 
man as such and looks upon the indi\idual as a 
link in the chain of generations. Man’s existence 
conditioned by national and temporal factors 
thus is no longer an attribute but a mode of life. 
One is an American, (ierman, h'renchman or 
Englishman just as one is a man thirty or forty 
years of age. 

The lirst important political theorist who 
united these views with a definitely counter- 
revolutionary tendency vas Burke. Burke con- 
sidered himself a disciple of I\lontes(]uieu, who 
had already indicatetl tlu‘ dependence of social 
and political institutions upon ph\si<)logical and 
moral factors. Wluai Montescjuieu, howe\'er, 
speaks of the influence of climate upon political 
attitudes or when he attempts to pro\ e that the 
roots of the three forms of state (despotism, 
monarchv, democracy) are found in three differ- 
ent moral “principles” (fear, lionor, \irtue), he 
still is a rationalist philosopJic . In his view the 
thinking j'jerson if not the acting individual can 
alwaiys free himself from these jwejudices, since 
behind fear, honor and virtue idtimatelv stands 
human reason. 'Fhis means that even here the 
dictite of reason remains the last standard which 
the individual may or may not follow , d’he wise 
law^givcr, argues Montes<.juicu, will therefore not 
expect too much of the individual. Only with 
“trembling hand” and the greatest caution will 
he venture to touch the social institutions in 
which reason and prejudice arc so .strangely 
blended. 

Burke govs far beyond this “opportunistic 
conservatism” and regards human understand- 
ing as a function of instincts which are rooted 
deep in the origins of the race. Man, says Burke, 
is a creature who lives with prejudices which arc 
the intellectual and moral heritage of many 
generations. When he thinks, he docs so as an 


American, a German, an Englishman or a 
Frenchman. When this national and temporal 
conditioning of the individual is removed from 
consideration, only the physical being is left and 
not the Homo sapiens, the rational man. Pro- 
ceeding from this point Burke developed his 
theoretical criticism of the itleas of 1789. He 
reproached the French for their systematic nega- 
tion of historical experience and their rejection 
of the past and tradition. Revolutionary faith in 
the progress of mankinti Burke considered 
sclf-decejition. The attempt to refashion .state 
and society according to abstract formulae 
seemed to him not only absurd but synonymous 
with the destruction of all loundations of kuv 
and order. 

Similar ideas were develojied in Germany in- 
dependentlv of ami even prior to Burke. The 
thought of the classical humani.st era in Germany 
wxis concerned with the ideal ot the sell-realized 
personality and unique individuality. \\ hat dis- 
tinguished the German ideal of humanity from 
the I'Vench ludightennuait was its stress on the 
idea of becoming, the c lement of time, which 
cv.me to occupv a central ]H)siti()n in the inteb 
lectual movements of the nineteenth century. 
For rationalism the succession ol ejMK'hs as well 
as the dillerentiation between nations is only a 
superlicial j>henomenon. d'hc- thought of the 
Enlightenment was “unhisloric.ir': it knew only 
the “lO(ki\ ” and the “alwavs.” IP en the greatest 
works of eightc'cmth c-entur\ historiography W’cre 
considered valuable onl\ as storehouses of e\- 
amplc:s whereby the immutability and change- 
lessness of human nature could bc' demonstrated. 

As opposed to this timeless concej>tion of the 
world the Cierman humanistic epoch set up the 
idea of man as couditioiuai by his time. An 
artistic presentation ol this view is to be found 
in Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. CJoethe dejiic'ts the 
genetic process whereby an individual gradually 
attains the realization of his latent personality 
W'ithin the framewa)rk of a succession of signifi- 
cant events. Goethe’s thc*me, liowever, is the 
spiritual evolution of an indixidual, and the 
suprapersonal factors servx' merely as the back- 
ground again.st which the fate of the individual 
is revealed. Nevertheless, the German classical 
ideal of i^ersonality contained within it the po- 
tentialities of a deeper comprehension of na- 
tional existence. For once the unique individual 
became the subject of theoretical or arti.stic 
presentation, it was no longer difficult to look 
upon the individual, from the standpoint of 
time, as a transition point in a succession of 
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generations and, from llie standpoint of space, 
as a member of a national community. 

Goethe himself never made the stc]) from the 
cult of the individual to that of the nation. The 
Crerman romanticists, guided above all by 
Herder, developed fully the idea of nationalities 
as collective personalities, ddie individual was 
conceived as a part of a whoh' beyontl which he 
has no significant existence. He bt\:onies inte- 
grated into the national group, which existed 
before him and will exist after him; for it alone is 
history and has a history. 

I’he extent of tliis jwoeess of transvaluathm is 
best demonstrated in the e\oluti()n in meaning 
of the single word (jothic. Vor the Iddighten- 
ment the word ( iothic was synonymous with the 
outworn and outmoded, (iothic represented all 
the prejudices from which man had to free him- 
self it he was to become (‘iilighlened. I'or the 
romanticists, however, the word f lothin vvas as- 
sociated with the idea of reverence for antiquity, 
for grandeur; in short, lor all that is aged and 
therefore di\ine. (iothic cathedrals thev re- 
garded as the sense images of the folk spirit 
which gave rise also to folk songs and heroic 
sagas. With some romanticists, like Friedrich 
Schlegel and Adam Muller, love of the past de- 
generated into a night Irom the present. 'Fhey 
idealized the Middle Ages in order to csca]>c 
from the demands of their own times. Idle 
romantic concept of the organic growth of po- 
litical and social institutions bears within it the 
germs of political quietism and pure inertia. The 
chief difference lulween political romanticism 
and traditionalism consists in the method of 
argument. T 1 k‘ romanticist proceeds irom aes- 
thetic categories. Fsiially he is a man to whom 
his ow n soul has become too great a burden and 
who, shrinking from individual responsibility, 
seeks refuge m a suprapersonal indi\'iduality, 
such as the nation or the id lurch. 1 he tradition- 
alist, on the other hand, thinks in activist tenns 
and in legal categories. He sees the nation 
primarily as a political community and only 
secondarilv as a cultural group. 1 hus Haller, 
whose Resi aural ion der Staais 7 nssciis('haftcu ((> 
vols., Winterthur iSi()-34) ga\e the name to the 
epoch in which he lived, was more a traditional- 
ist than a romanticist because he looked upon 
the state as primarily a legal construction. 

In the case of the French traditionalists 
Bonald and de Mai.stre w ere outstanding in the 
juridical precision of their argument. Both as- 
serted the claims of the rights of (fod as against 
the Declaration of the Rights of Alan of i 7 ^ 9 * 
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order to shield the divine rights from the 
“caprices of human reason” they subjected ah. 
political and social institutions to the criteria of 
permanence. This argument not only annuls 
once and for all the adjudication of individual 
reason but, as a further development of Cath- 
olic natural law, leads to the thesis of the 
primacy of society over the individual. Above all 
the argument of permanence minimizes the 
contrast between the temporal and the perma- 
nent upon which the absolutist doctrine of 
Bossuet had based its distinction between state 
and church. 'Fhe pohtic'al sphere too no longer 
belongs simply to the realm of changing and 
pa.ssing phenomena, as in the older Catholic 
natural law. li loo is part of that fixite of which 
the church is the most perfect expression. 

In the writings of the FVench traditionalists 
tliere is aii element of the counter-revolutionary 
crusade. Ni^t omy did de Maistre and Bonald 
represent the theoretical counterpart to the ideas 
of I7<S(), but they sought h. every way to stand 
for the “o]-)posite of the Revolution.” The revo- 
lution was anti-aristocratic, anticlerical and 
antimonarchic; thus the traditionalists must be 
aristocratic, clcr.cal and monarchic. It is inter- 
esting to note the manner in which they estab- 
lished the “alliance between throne and altar,” 
so characteristic of the period of the Restoration. 
Bonald and de Alaistre aimed to bind the church 
to a monarchic form of government. When 
Bonald discussed theism and absolute monarchy, 
deism and constitutional monarchy and atheism 
and anarchy as correlative concepts, the logical 
conclusion was that the king of France freed 
from constitutional restrictions could be matched 
only 1)> an infallible pope free from conciliar 
control. A half century after the appearance of 
de Maistre’s Du pape (2 vols., Lyons 1819) the 
Vatican Council proclaimed the infallibility of 
the pope. 

In recent times political traditionalism has 
been most strongly developed in France, in the 
w'orks of Brunetiere, Paul Bourget, Maurice 
Barres and above all in the writings of Charles 
Maurras and the Action Fran^aise group. In 
( iermany it is a dominant element in the works 
of Moeller van den Bruck and National Socialist 
theorists and in Italy it is one of tlie chief props 
of Fascist ideology. 

Peter Richard Roiiden 
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'PRAFFIC REGULATION. Urban areas must 
be provided with mechanisms for the movement 
of persons and commodities from one district to 
another and for connection with the surround- 
ing territory. One such mechanism is the public 
street system. In their daily social and economic 
activities all active citizens are compelled to use 
the public streets, and the safety and con- 
venience of these thoroughiarcs are therefore 
of universal import to urlian dwellers. 

Beginning about 1920 the street trafhe prob- 
lem developed a number of very serious aspects. 
Streets which previously had been relatively 
convenient and safe became congested and 
hazardous. 'Jdie cau.ses were several in number, 
lirban population grew rap)idly during the hrst 
two decades of the present century, and in- 
creasing numbers of people demanded the use 
of public streets. Again, the population arranged 
itself in residential, commercial and indii.strial 
patterns which tended to aggravate the street 
problem. Multij)le family dwellings brought 
about greater traffic concentration in restricted 
dormitory areas, while multistoried office and 
commercial structures tended to cause even 
more serious concentration in central business 
districts. 

A second contributive factor may be charac- 
terized briefly as the “automotive revolution”; 
that is, the motorizing of urban populations. 
From 19T0 to J920 automobile registrations in 
the United Slates, including passenger cars and 
(rucks, rose from 468,500 to 9,231,941; in 1932 
they numbered 24,136,879. Approximately 80 
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percent of these vehicles were owned by urban 
dwellers. Inhere was thus a demand for much 
greater street capacity for individual utilization 
than would otherwise have been the case. The 
volume of vehicles increased tremendously, and 
at the same time the space occupied by the 
individual in movement became much greater 
than that required in mass transportation. 

It was natural that an individual, having 
given up pedestrianism and the use of mass 
transportation, should nevertheless continue to 
follow^ his typical livelihood and sf)cial habits 
Thus the growing flood of traflic demand was 
complicated by very severe area and time con- 
centrations. The relatively few’ principal routes 
of travel in cities Itecame seriously overloaded. 
Central business districts, the normal destina- 
tion of a large section of the population, became 
very congested. Community habits addetl 
greatly to the seriousness of the problem in the 
principal concentration areas, for there is con- 
siderable uniformity in business hours. Most 
establishments open between eight and nine 
o’clock in the morning and close between live 
and six in the evening; at such times traflic 
activity reaches its peak, so that the pressure is 
frequently tw’o or three times as intense as in 
other hours of the day. 

Fhis increased traflic volume and density had 
tW’o very' serious effects, which l>ecame apparent 
early in the 1920’s: a critical congestion and in- 
convenience in street use and a very rapid rise in 
accidents and fatalities. The result was wide- 
spread popular and oflicial demand for improve- 
ment. Public administration, however, was ill 
equifiped to provide relief, both because of an 
absence of proper technique in traflic regulation 
and becaUvSc* of the more or less fixed limitations 
of the street pattern, so that from 1929 on the 
problem became acute. 

7 Vaflic congestion has had significant eco- 
nomic consequences. It has resulted in a large 
waste in the capital investment in automotive 
machinery. Vehicles capable of moving safely at 
a speed of from forty-liv^e to sixty miles per hour 
or even at higher ranges under free roadway 
conditions have been forced to operate at speeds 
scarcely in excess of those maintained by horse 
drawn vehicles. 'Phus speed potentials, which 
make up a considerable part of the value of a 
motor vehicle, cannot be fully utilized. 

The tempo of city life has been accelerated 
constantly, and many urban activities in their 
current organization are dependent upon the 
maintenance of and indeed the increase in 
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individual and commodity transportation proc- 
esses. It is hazardous to assign specific mone- 
tary values to lost time. That time does, how- 
ever, have value for urban dwellers is obvious, 
an assertion which is substantiated by the fact 
that billions of dollars have been spent for 
motor vehicles, improved street facilities and 
transportation development in general. 'The 
National Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety estimated in 1930 that congestion cost the 
American public more than $1,000,000,000 a 
year. Non-productive gasoline consumption by 
vehicles idling in traffic congestion constitutes 
in itself a very important loss. Increasing con- 
gestion frequently necessitttes the employment 
of additional commercial vehicles. The staff of 
salesmen and other employees engaged in held 
work must also often be enlarged, thus further 
augmenting distribution costs. 

Another effect of traffic congestion has been 
the decentralization (T many commercial ac- 
tivities. In the early 1920 s central business 
district establishments found that their locations 
were less accessible to the buying power of the 
community because of the tediousness of pro- 
tracted automobile trips and also because of 
parking difficulties. Women shoppers who had 
become accustomed to the use of the automobile 
were among the first to seek alternative markets 
in more accessible areas. The automobile gave 
the prospective buyer of goods or services a wide 
freedom of choice. Where two markets offer 
identical values it is axiomatic that the market 
with the greater accessibility will be generally 
preferred. The vigorous growth of secondary 
business districts was aided by competition 
among business enterprises for more con- 
veniently located trade connections. 'The result 
was a widespread establishment of department 
store branches, independent department stores, 
specialty shops and branch banking or inde- 
pendent banks in secondary business districts. 
It was felt by many that this decentralization 
was highly desirable and that it indicated a 
healthy trend in the trade pattern of American 
cities. Much may be said in support of this 
contention; but it should be pointed out that the 
decentralizing movement represented a more or 
less radical change in community habits and 
practises and therefore was pathological to the 
extent that it sprang from a form of traffic 
disease which was not altogether beyond 
remedy. 

The traffic accident problem has humani- 
tarian and social as well as economic aspects. In 


1911, 2043 persons were killed in the United 
States registration area in motor vehicle acci- 
dents. Fatalities had risen to 12,557 in 1920 and 
were estimated at 29,000 for the whole United 
States in 1932. Fatal accidents were most 
numerous in 1931, when 34,400 were killed; 
in the same year it was estimated that in addition 
almost 1 ,000,000 persons suffered physical 
injury. The number of traffic accidents causing 
only property loss and the extent of this loss 
have never been reported nor can they be easily 
estimated. It is known, however, that such acci- 
dents are far more numerous than those in- 
volving personal injury or death. In 1930 the 
National Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety estimated the economic loss in traffic 
accidents at approximately $1,000,000,000 a 
year. 

Kuropean cities have shared with American 
cities almost all of the problems relating to 
traffic convenience and ] public safety. Their ex- 
periences, however, hav'‘ been much less in- 
tensive than those of the typical city in the 
United Suites, because the European per capita 
registration of motor vehicles is so much lower. 
Approximate!) 75 percent of the total number of 
automobiles in use throughout the world arc in 
the United States. 

There are two principal relief measures which 
have been employed in the United States and 
Europe in an attempt to solve or at any rate to 
alleviate street traffic difficulties. The first is 
improved traffic regulation for the purpose of 
providing a safer and more orderly movement 
on existing streets. I'he second involves the re- 
organization of the street system and the con- 
struction of new facilities for traffic use. Both 
have been employed in America and in Europe; 
but in the following discussion empha.sis is 
f>laced on practises developed in the United 
States, because the severity of the yjroblem in 
this country has in most cases necessitated more 
elaborate jvlans. 

The expression traffic regulation may be said 
to include legal rules governing street use, their 
enforcement by the police, the adjudication of 
violations by the courts and the employment of 
mechanical devices for the promulgation of rules 
or as a substitute for p'>olice direction. 

Until the early 1920's traffic regulation was 
almost exclusively a police matter. Traffic rules 
were made either by the police or by city 
councils upvon p')olice recommendation, although 
private interests were not without influence in 
guiding legislative action. In the first critical 
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period of traffic difficulties, starting in 1923, it 
became apparent that police methods, unaided, 
would be entirely incapable of dealing with the 
situation. Inhere was rapidly developed a 
technique which may be described as street 
traffic engineering. The cities undertaking com- 
petent and factual engineering analyses of their 
problems, and basing rules and regulations upon 
such surveys, found that they were in advance 
of others using more traditional methods. I'lie 
demand for traffic engineers was supplied by 
engineering schools and other technical agen- 
cies. This branch of engineering grew so 
rapidly thac in 1930 the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers was organized, and by 1933 it had a 
membership of sixty jiersons actually engaged 
in traffic engineering, although the total number 
of those performing such work either full or part 
time may be estimated at more than five 
hundred. 

So vserious liad the problem become in 1924 
that Secretary of Commerce Ihvwer called the 
first National Conference on Street and iligh- 
W'ay Safety. Subsequent meetings of this con- 
ference, composed of several hundred repre- 
sentatives of public and private agencies, were 
held in 1926 and in 1930. 'Jdie purpose of the 
gatherings was to determine the causes ol 
traffic difficulty and to prepare standard regula- 
tions to meet them. It was the anticipation that 
these regulations would be of direct value in 
individual communities and w'ould also effect 
greater uniformity in the various jurisihctions 
‘.hroughout the country. As a result of its three 
meetings the conference i.ssucd comprehensive 
motor vehicle codes covering almost every 
aspect of the problem and the entire fic'Id of 
legislative action ranging from statutes to city 
and town ordinances, d he hopes entertained for 
the conference have been fulfilled; while there 
can he no question that there is still wide varia- 
tion in specific provisions among the \'arioiis 
jurisdictions, there has been a substantial and 
gratifying trend toward uniformity. Where a 
local ordinance departs markedly from standard 
practises in such matters as speed control, en- 
forcing agencies tend to nullify the exceptional 
provisions by interpreting them in accordance 
with generally prevailing usage. 

Three essentials characterize good traffic 
regulation in cities. First, the rules should be 
in harmony with national uniform standards, 
unless peculiar local conditions make exception 
dc'sirable; secondly, the rules should be as 
'imple as the subfect matter permits, since a 


local tnilfic code expressed in complicated legal 
terminology can never scr\ e as a textbook for the 
average driver; thirdly, the rules should be ra- 
tional, that is, they should he adjusted to existing 
and apparent needs. A local traffic code should 
become the basis for community conduct and 
habit in the use of public streets. 'Fhis can never 
he the case and the regulations cannot he en- 
forced adequately, no matter how much police 
pressure may be brought to hear, if they apj^ear 
to the average citizen as arbitrary, unnecessary 
and irrational, 'fhe desideratum regarding this 
cannot he assured by casual observation or 
guesswork regarding traffic neetls, and it is here 
that the traffic engineer plays an important role 
in the accurate determination of facts. 

Something of the complexity of traffic regula- 
tion may l)e understood from a review ot typical 
c()iKlitii)ns. 'J'he regulation of speed is now 
generally the exclusive proxince of the stale 
legislature, citv officials being ]'»rf>hil>ited from 
such stipulation except under certain special 
conditions. The recent wars have shown a 
markcLl and, it is believed, a desirable tendenev 
away from statutes fixing delimte spec*,! limits. 
Prov isions have hetm siihslitutCLl tor the punish- 
ment of those acts which, coinhiiied with speed, 
result in hazard. 

The regulation of the proper action to be 
f(;llowed bv two drivers about to cross each 
other’s path at an intersection has alvvavs been 
troublesome, 'fhe rule almost universally ob- 
taining at the j>nxsenl lime is that an operator of 
a motor vehicle should allow the vehicle on his 
right to j>ass. ’Phis aj^j)arentlv im[H)rtant guide 
for the avoidance of collision, at least where only 
two cars arc involved, if actually carried out 
vvoultl without vloiibt result in the elimination of 
one serious t} pe of hazard. It is, liow ever, almost 
universally disregartled m both operation and 
enforcement, drivers determining their priority 
by mutual agreement in each instance. 

Riglit and left turning mov'ements are a source 
of confusion and many accidents. Vehicles mak- 
ing right turns, either with or against a signal, 
must cross at least one lane of potential pedes- 
trian travel. Vehicles making left turns cause 
similar [jedestrian interference and must like- 
wise cross an opposite stream of vehicular 
traffic. I'iiis condition has led numerous cities to 
prohibit left turiivS at the more congested inter- 
sections or even over considerable areas. In 
some cases right turns are likewise prohibited or 
restricted. 

TrafEc moves most smoothly where the ve- 
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'Nicies have approximately uniform speed charac- 
. eristics. For this reason there is a natural desire 
to segregate truck traffic from passenger car 
traffic. Such separation has been accomplished 
to only a slight degree in most cities, as there are 
relatively few routes which may be reserved 
exclusively for the use of passenger vehicles 
without involving an undue inconvenience to 
commercial traffic. The most frecjiient segrega- 
tion of traffic is in the exclusion of trucks from 
boulevards, park drives and parkways. 

One-way streets, employed with success in 
New^ York City and Philadelphia, do not seem 
to be generally used, d’he rijl(‘ has ver)^ con- 
siderable value in highly congested districts 
where streets are relatively narrow, street car 
traffic is absent or operates in onl\ one direction 
and where immediately adjacent streets may be 
paired for opposite movements. 

Parking regulations ha\e become essential 
both to k(‘ep congested streets n latueh fre(‘ for 
mo\ing traffic .md to pro\ide an e(|iiitable dis- 
tribution of curb ]>aiking ^ pact* Paiking regula- 
tions are of three geneial typt's Some arc time 
limit regulations, iiiitler wIhlIi the maximum 
time a \'ehicle may be fiarked is specified; others 
reserve certain cm b lengths lor the exclusive use 
of vehicles while loatling .ind unloatling; v\hile 
still other regulations ma\ exeliuk parking 
altogether. I'lie first two tvpts art* .is <i rule to 
be found in most cities; tlie third i> used only 
where there are especiallv st\ere contiitions in 
particular streets or areas. 'The largest area of 
parking prohibition is to he found in Chicago, 
where vehicles mav not be parked m any part ot 
the so-callcd Loo[i district. 

dlie relationship between motor vehicles and 
pedestrians has always been a source of great 
difficultv. More than half of the trafiic fatalities 
result from peilcstrians being struck by motor 
vehicles. Pede.strians, in turn, by their casual 
and unregulated use of public strc*ets, cause in- 
convenience and irregularity in the movement 
of vehicles. 'The National C'onferenee on Street 
and Highway Safety in its standard regulations 
[iroposed that pedestrians, at controlled inter- 
sections, he required to obey traffic directions. 
Few cities have been able to aj^dy the regulation 
successfully, in most instances because citizens 
have not been impressed with the reasonable- 
ness and necessity of trafiic volume and the 
method of control, d he outstanding exception 
to this experience is to be found in Los Angeles, 
where intersection crossings lor pedestrians 
have been regulated since itJZS- 


Experience shows that sound regulations are 
self-enforcing as far as approximately 95 percent 
of the street users are concerned. Disobedience 
arises through the ignorance, confusion or 
antisocial character of the individual. Thus, with 
the best regulations available and with most 
thorough promulgation, there is still need for 
continuing police direction and enforcement. 
The rnor ; successful police departments have 
concentrated on directive and educational rather 
than on punitive activities, viewing their prob- 
lem as a que.stlon of transportation rather than 
oi crime. In the larger cities police departments 
now regularly maintain traffic divisions with 
trained personnel and special equipment. 

Tradic assignments may be described as 
slationai or mobile. Stationary assignments are 
for intersection duty, either to direct the move- 
ments of traffic 1 y hand or to cooperate with 
indications given by traffic control signals. 
Mohilt* assignments are for ] .trolmci! engaged 
in parking enioi cement or for men with 
nukori/ed ecjuipment vviio .^re assigned to ap- 
prehend those engaged in dangerous practises, 
jiarticiilarly speed violations, d'he motor cycle 
continues to be the jirincipal vehicie used in 
mobile assignments, although there is a tendency 
to substitute automobiles because they are both 
safer and suited to all weather use. Mounted 
squads, wliicli are still maintained in some cities, 
are not well adapted to the handling of motor- 
ized traffic, although they are useful in emer- 
geiu'y situations involving large crowds of 
pedestrians. 

It is safe to say that police officers, unaided by 
mechanical dev ices, vv^ould nev er have been able 
to C()])e with the trafiic problem in the larger 
cities during the jiast ten years. T’here lias been 
developed a v^ery comprehensive system of 
traffic signs, signals and markings as an aid in 
directing and regularizing the movement 01 
traffic. 'Traffic signs are composed of text, with 
sometimes the addition of a symbol, usually of 
fixed aspect. 'They may be equipped with 
illumination or with flashing lights. Traffic 
.signals arc traffic indicators wath a changing as 
pex't and are designed for the purjiose of alter- 
nating the flow of traffic at intersections. 
Standard traffic signals may he operated manu- 
ally by ]K)licc officers, as is more frequently the 
case in European than in American cities, or 
automatically by electric systems. The standard 
traffic signal in use in the United States gives its 
indications through colored lenses, red meaning 
“stop,’ amber meaning “wail” and green mean- 
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mg “go/’ The duration, or interval, for each 
indication and the cycle, or the time required for 
the appearance of all three colors, is normally 
controlled by a pretiined electrical mechanism. 
The first recorded lixed assignment of police 
officers to traffic duty was in 1903 in New York 
City. Traffic light signals first appeared in 
Cleveland in 1914 and were installed in San 
Francisco in 1915, in Salt Lake City in 191b and 
in New York City in i9i(S. 

There are several types of traffic signal opera- 
tion. 'fraffic actuated signals have their dura- 
tions and cycles controlled by roadway contact 
pads, sometimes called detectors, which are 
operated by the passage of vehicles. Imder this 
system signals respond strictly to the traffic 
requirements. Indejiendent automatic signals 
are operated by a pretimed mechanism without 
reference to signals at other intersections. 
Simultaneous timing results when a series of 
signals along a route of trav el are interconnected 
and operated in such a manner that all show the 
same indication to the route at the same time. In 
progressive timing, the “go” indication in each 
signal is so fixed in relation to adjacent signals 
that it will be given at a time equal that re- 
quired for travel, at a pre-estiniate-1 rate of 
speed, from the next adjacent signal. Accurately 
designed progressive signal timing makes pos- 
sible the uninterrupted movement of a vehicle 
through the entire series of signals, provided the 
driver maintains the rate of speed for which the 
system is operated. 

Police departments have done notable work in 
public education and in the control of certain 
specialized traffic problems, as in the protection 
of school children. So-called schoolboy patrols, 
now common in American cities, have been 
organized under the direction of the police de- 
partments and other interested agencies and 
have been unusually successful in reducing 
fatality rates among school children. 

Traffic violations, classified by statute as 
felonies, normally result in a summary arrest of 
the apprehended violator. For all other viola- 
tions in the misdemeanor classification the ap- 
prehending officer gives the violator, after his 
identity has been established, a summons, or 
“ticket,” directing him to appear before the 
mitable judicial agency. In the case of parking 
violations it is now customary to affix the 
summons to the vehicle in the absence of the 
operator, a practise which is of doubtful legality 
in jurisdictions requiring personal service. 

Traffic misdemeanor cases are so numerous 
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that they tend to flood the calendar of the police 
courts and to render impossible even ordinary 
summary procedure. This difficulty lias been 
solved in a number of cities, such as Detroit, 
Chicago, Los Angeles and San h'rancisco, by the 
establishment of a traffic lines bureau. Minor, 
non-hazardous violations are classified and a 
lixed schedule of penalties is assigned. A virdator 
is summoned in accordance with regular practise 
and may use his discretion as to whether he will 
demand a regular judicial hearing or will take 
advantage of the abbreviated pi'ocedure. In the 
latter case he appears at the traffic lines bureau 
within the time fixed, pays the presenbed 
penalty and thus ends his obligations. 'IVaffic 
fines bureaus usually maintain records of 
offenders and additional penalties are imposed 
on repeaters; after three or more offenses w'ithii. 
a period of time the violator, with a record ()! his 
\ iolations, mav be cited before the regular court. 
There has been an increasing tendency for cities 
to credit traffic lines and forfiatures to a special 
fund set aside for imj'» roved traffic regulations 
and facilities. 

Traffic regulation as described abene gives 
some a.ssurance that existhig streets may be 
made safer and that it may be possible to avoid 
the more acute aspects of traffic congestio. 
Regulation alone, howe\er, can never accurately 
adjust existing street facilities to the require- 
ments of a thoroughly motorized society. City 
planning and ref)lanning together with the de- 
sign of special facilities are the only ultimate 
hope for efficiency anti siifety in urban travel. 
Zoning akso is important but, inasmuch as it i« 
ideally designed to provide for a normal, func- 
tional allocation and distribution of urban ac- 
tivities, it must be regarded as dependent upon 
free and natural circulation for its full achieve- 
ment rather than as in itself a means of traffic 
relief. 

Most city streets w^ere constructed and are 
still rebuilt for the needs of slow moving, horse 
drawm traffic. Street widenings and extensions 
are in many instances necessary to relieve local 
conditions, although they can never l)e con- 
sidered as final solutions. The arcading of side- 
w^alks, whereby they are moved back until they 
come under the upper stories of abutting build- 
ings so that the entire space between buildings 
can he utilized for vehicular traffic, has been 
suggested as a method of traffic congestion 
relief. This treatment of sidewalks is not ex- 
pensive and is particularly adapted to w'arm 
climates, where the arcades shelter pedestrians 
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from the sun. But although the plan has been 
widely discussed, its adoption has been slow 
largely because of objections by shopkeepers. 

In the metropolitan centers at least both speed 
and safety in the major movements of traffic 
demand that local traffic be completely segre- 
gated from high speed, large volume, through 
movements. This may be accomplished only by 
the application to the street problem of the same 
principles which have been followed in the con- 
struction of rapid transit for mass transporta- 
tion; that is, through an elevation or depression 
of the main route and the complete segregation 
of movements on it from cross and local traffic 
requirements. This logical tendency is illus- 
trated in the partially completed west side 
elevated express highway along the shore of the 
Hudson River in New York City. The plan calls 
for a highway about fourteen miles in length 
which will be connected by ramps with main 
crosstown streets and will provide access to the 
Holland Tunnel, the proposed Thirty-ninth 
Street and Wcehawken tunnels and the 
ferries, freight terminals and industrial and 
shipping centers of the city. The highway 
crosses the Sixtieth Street terminal of the New 
York Central Railroad and will continue into 
Bronx borough on a steel structure over the 
railroad tracks lying below Riverside Park. 
Similar highways have been proposed for Boston 
and Chicago. An example of a depressed high- 
way constructed through a metropolitan area is 
that of the Bronx River Parkway in Westchester 
county. New York, which passes through a 
series of built up communities. A vehicular 
tunnel, extending the full width of Manhattan 
borough, New York, has been given serious 
consideration in recent years. 

Miller McClintock 

See: Municipal Transit; Motor Vehicle Trans- 
portation; Motor Vehicle Accidents; Safety 
Movement; Police; Roads; City and '^Pown Plan- 
ning; Zoning. 

Consult: National Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety, Report Sy nos, 1-3 (Washington 1924-30); 
McClintock, Miller, Street Traffic Control (New York 
1925), Report and Recorfmiendations of the Metropoli- 
tan Street Traffic Suri'ey (Chicago 1926), and A 
Report on the Street Traffic Control Problem of San 
Francisco (San Francisco 1927); McClintock, Miller, 
and Williams, S. J., Municipal Orfianiz at ion for Street 
Traffic Controly Municipal Administration Service, 
Publication no. 16 (New York 1930); Harvard Uni- 
versity, Albert Russell Ersldne Bureau for Street 
Traffic Research, A Report on the Street Traffic Con- 
trol Problem of the City of Boston (Boston 1928); 
Lewis, H. M., and Goodrich, E. P., “Highway 
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Traffic** in Regional Plan of New York and Its En- 
virons, Ref^ional Survey of New York and Its ErtvironSy 
8 vols, (New York 1927-31) vol. iii; Watson, Henry, 
Street Traffic Flow (London 1933); “Planning for 
City Traffic,*’ American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Annals y vol. cxxxiii (Philadelphia 
1927); Eno, W. P., Fundamentals of Highway Traffic 
Regulation (Washington 1926), and Simplification of 
Highway Traffic (Washington 1929); European Con- 
ference on Road Traffic, Geneva 1933, Records and 
TextSy League of Nations, Publications, 1931. vili. 15 
(Geneva 1931); Dikanski, M. G., La ville moderne; 
la circulationy Vhahitationy le travail (Paris 1927); 
Giese. E., and Paetsch, H.yPolizei und Verkehr (Berlin 
1926); Kulow, A., Der Strassenverkchr {l^ilheck 1925); 
Institute of Traffic Engineers, ProceedingSy published 
annually in New York since 1931; National 
Safety Council, Accidents Facts y published annually 
in Chicago since 1928, National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, Facts and Figures of the Automobile 
Industry, published annually in New York since 1919; 
Traffic Digest y published monthly in New York since 
May, 1931; V erkehrstechniky published bimonthly in 
Berlin since 1921. 

TRANSCENDENTALISM. Although tran- 
scendentalism as a philosophic doctrine has a 
long history, as a social movement it was con- 
fined largely to the influence of romantic ideal- 
ism in Great Britain and America during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. In theology 
the doctrine of a transcendent deity is opposed 
to any doctrine which holds God to be imma- 
nent in the world or in history. In classic logic 
and metaphysics non-empirical sources or prin- 
ciples of knowledge are called transcendent or 
transcendental. Kant made a sharp distinction 
between a “transcendent” realm of revelation, 
which he denied, and the “transcendental,” or 
a priori, factors as opposed to the empirical, or 
sensational, factors within knowledge. This dis- 
tinction laid the foundation for an idealism — 
developed by Schelling, Novalis, Fichte, Schlei- 
ermacher and Goethe — which discovered a tran- 
scendental reason, or God, operating within 
human experience and history, not derived from 
sense experience and yet immanent in the human 
mind or soul. These transcendentalists regarded 
their philosophy as a revival of Platonism, as a 
unification of the subject and object of reason 
and as a reconciliation of religious tradition with 
evolutionary science. It gave to the rationalism 
of the German Enlightenment a romantic self- 
assertion and an interest in national culture 
which was in distinct contrast to the sensation- 
alism and cosmopolitanism of the French En- 
lightenment. 

The introduction of this philosophy into Eng- 
land had important conseauences for social 
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thought and movements. It fed the general reac- 
tion against the French Revolution and against 
the scnsationalistic rationalism of the Bentham- 
ites. Coleridge used it to give a “spirituaF' 
meaning to the British nation and its institu- 
tions: that is to say, above the realm of science, 
or “ understand i.^g,” is the realm of reason, or 
spirit; above the secular state with its Parliament 
is the religious unity of the people represented 
by the Church 01 KiiLdand; above the aims and 
interests of the liberals are the eternal ideas of 
reason expressing theinsc'lves in morality and 
faith. Coleridge drew heavily on Schelling, espe- 
cially in his theology. Carlyle ga\'e the movement 
further impetus by popularizing Goethe and by 
ridiculing the princif>les and aims of the utili- 
tarians, of the “dismal science” and of empirical 
and evolutionary method in general. Words- 
worth’s poetry, although less transcendental in 
its philosojdiic orientation, was congenial to the 
transcendental mood and gave the movement an 
emotional appeal which carried it beyond the 
ranges of philosophic or theological debate. 
Growing steadily until it culminated in the 
philosophy of 'P. II. Cdeen, transcendentalism 
in England underlined both the empiricist or 
utilitarian movement and the Scottish common 
sense philosophy. It created a new philosophy 
for a new liberalism, less tlemocratic, less indi- 
vidualistic and less bourgeois than the old. 

In the United States transcendentalism ran 
a different course and drew on a greater variety 
and confusion of intellectual traditions. ’Phe 
movement began in the iS2o’s, when some ol 
the Unitarians, especially George 'Picknor, 
George Bancroft and Edward Everett, recently 
returned from Gcittingen, discovered Herder, 
Schleiermacher and the romantic (ierman lit- 
erature, but it did not spread until the j<S3o’s, 
when the writings of Coleridge became a domi- 
nant influence. In theological circles in New 
England Coleridge was regarded as the height 
or depth of liberalism; by the Unitarians his 
philosophy was welcomed as the basis for a more 
adequate conception of the human spirit than 
Unitarianism had derived from the rationalism 
of the P'rench and English Enlightenment; by 
the orthodox it was feared as surrendering the 
faith to a vague intuitionism and a doubtful 
theory of nature. Transcendentalism therefore 
implied in America a radical religious and social 
reform. In 1836 Orestes A. Brownson organized 
the Society for Chri.stian Union and Progress 
and in 1838 founded the Bostofi Quarterly Re- 
view. Through him and some of his associates 


a strong element of French influence was intro- 
duced into American transcendentalism, espe- 
cially Saint-Simonianisrn and the writings of 
Constant, Cousin and Jouffroy. Victor Cousin, 
whose philosojdiy was a loose mixture of Scot- 
tish intuitionism and Kantianism, had a great 
vogue, and his influence accounts in part for the 
eclecticism and confusion which reigned in the 
minds of American transcendental ists, enabling 
them to combine the conserv^ative and uncritical 
intuitionism of the Scottish jdiilosophy with the 
“subjectivism” and the romanticism of the 
idealists. 

The best expression and high water mark of 
the movement was the Dial, a quarterly maga- 
zine published from 1840 to 1844. Its chief 
contributors were A. Bronson Alcotl, W. IE 
Channing, James I'reeman Clarke, R. W. Emer- 
son, Margaret I'uller, 'Pheodore Parker, George 
Ripley and Henry 'Phoreau. Into its already 
vague gospel .^Icott and I’horeau introduced 
oriental elements, especially the ]>liilosophic 
ideas of Brahmanism; Ripley and C’hanning 
introduced an enthusiasm for Fourierism anti 
for social utopianism in general; and Margaret 
Fuller introduced feminism. In addition there 
were liberal amounts ol Swedenborgianism, 
mysticism, Platonism and abolitionism. 

Transcendentalism \^•as preoccupied prima- 
rily with “self-culture,” and its social doctrines 
were merely means lo this end. It encouraged a 
variety of social reforms, from vegetarianism to 
abolitionism, but only in so far as they were 
related to its theory of sj>iritual freedcun. 'Phe 
majority of its members were extremely critical 
of New England society and its traditions and 
welcometi opportunities for withdrawing from 
conventional society and politics and founding 
small circles of self-culture or, as in the case of 
d'horeau, renouncing society in general to live 
in nature and in liooks. 'Phe attempts to found 
transcendental communities, notabl\ P'ruitlands 
and the Brook luirm experiment, were based on 
romantic itieas of agricultural Iab(jr and on the 
belief that small agricultural or handicraft groups 
offered the most favorable environment for lit- 
erary discussion, moral education and self- 
culture. They were motivated only secondarily 
by the socialism of Fourier, which Albert Bris- 
bane wished to introduce in detail. After the 
failure of such utopian schemes American tian- 
scendental philosophy became increasingly indi- 
vidualistic, culminating in Emerson’s gospel of 
self-reliance. 

As a consequence American transcendental- 
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[sm was confined to a limited ^roup whose chief 
aim was to be spiritually free and culturally 
elect. It became increasinj^ly inchoate, esoteric 
and pretentious, and its adherents were unable 
to agree on any practical social program and 
were out of touch with those lorces in American 
life which after the Civil War producetl a reori- 
entation of social philosophy, banerson, who 
undoubtedly enjoyed a popular prestige, owes 
his influence largely to the fact that he buried 
most of his transcendentalism under a shrewd 
^'ankee indivadualism which was pragmatically 
intelligibh* (juite apart from its plnlosojihic foun- 
dations. Idealism in both laigland and America 
was refashioned by tlie ih'gehan infliiciu’c, 
which W'as more congenial than transcendent<il- 
ism to recent jdiysical science, to nationalism, 
to socialism, as well as to conservative ideas of 
morality and religion. 

llERia'irr W. Schni'ider 
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TRANSIT DUTIES are taxes which are im- 
posed upon goods passing through a country on 
their way to their final destination in another 
country. Jn general either they are levied for 
purely financial purposes, forming a source of 
revenue for the government, the state or the 
municipality in question; or they arc intended 
to hinder the export trade of other countries, 
in which case they constitute a more or less 
powerful weapon of competition and arc sup- 
|>os(‘d to act as a stimulus to the export trade 
of the lev ying country . In the hitter instance they 
are similar to transit prohibitions, wdiich are, 
howtAcr, usually more effective, unless the 
duties are extraordinarily high and thereby pro- 
hibitive. 

In recent years transit prohibitions have as- 
sumed more importance than transit duties. The 
lattiT were of great significance in the past, 
particularly during the AlicML* Ages. Even in 
the eighteentli century they were an important 
issue in the Ciermaii states, where they were not 
abolished until i8(>i. In France, although more 
liberal regulations were adopted in the early 
eighteenth century, transit duties wxtc not 
finally and entirely removeil until 1842. In re- 
cent times, except during the World War and 
in China, such duties have been levied only in 
minor, isolated cases. 

In China, besides other transit dues, the likin, 
essentially a transit duty, was introduced after 
1850 and has since played an important role 
both internally and in its foreign relations. There 
is no uniform system, but a great variety of rates 
and methotis. The likin was attacked from the 
beginning by both Chinese and foreign business 
people as a hindrance t(j economic development; 
but its abolition proved very difficult, since for 
a long time it furni.shed the principal source of 
revenue for the Chinese provincial governments. 
New efforts toward removal of the likin were 
made after the World War as part of the reor- 
ganization of the customs and taxation systems. 
Although the Washington Conference of 1922 
between China and a number of foreign powers 
resolved that immediate steps should be taken 
for a speedy abolition of the likin, such a step was 
again delayed. By January, 1931, other transit 
dues had been abolished and the likin was grad- 
ually disappearing. 

The widespread abolition of transit duties 
during the nineteenth century was in part a 
reflection of the gradual liberalization of com- 
mercial policy. In addition the national trans- 
portation systems became increasingly inter- 
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ested in preventing the diversion of freight, from 
the carriage of which they would benefit by 
transit duties or other artificial measures. A 
number of commercial treaties concluded since 
the middle of the nineteenth century made spe- 
cial stipulations as to freedom of transit in the 
territories covered. Similar provisions were in- 
corporated into the peace treaties after the 
World War and into a number of separate agree- 
ments following the war. The League of Nations 
sponsored a conference on freedom of transit at 
Barcelona in 1921. The Convention and Statute 
on Freedom of Transit signed at this conference 
stipulates that in the countries concerned “traffic 
in transit shall not be subject to any special dues 
in respect of transit (including entry and exit).” 
Only dues intended solely to defray expenses of 
supervision and administration entailed by such 
transit may be levied, and these must corre- 
spond as nearly as possible with the expenses 
which they are intended to cover. 'Fhis conven- 
tion came into force on October 3 1 , 1922, ratified 
by most of the thirty-fi\’e signatory states. Other 
countries, principally Germany, acceded later; 
and by January, 1934, thirty-two countries had 
ratified it. The Lnitcd States has not joined the 
convention. 

Otto Nathan 
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TRANSIT, INTERNATIONAL. The treat- 
ment of “traffic in transit” has constituted a 
persistent problem since trade first overflowed 
parochial limits. From earliest times the frontier 
has been the focal point of traffic control. Trade 
strangulation through local transit barriers 
reached its highwater mark during the Middle 
Ages, when tolls on bridge, cart, river, ford, and 
(most general) peage, foot traffic toll, as well 
as a great variety of douanes, or taxes, on transit 
of special products, such as wines, were frequent 
and numerous. Several factors, however, tended 
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to mitigate the severity of these restrictions. 
The concessions often obtained by the mon- 
asteries for their products in transit to nearby 
markets tended to be extended to other groups. 
The development of markets and fairs stimu- 
lated a greater volume of traffic, which eventu- 
ally swept away some of these exactions, and 
with the restoration of central authority in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries govern- 
mental interv'cntion suppressed many others. 

Since the industrial revolution, with the 
greatly increased volume of trade and the rise of 
nationalism, freedom of transit has become an 
even more imperative requisite of international 
intercourse. Its political importance in the 
general relations between states is not to be 
minimized. Freedom of transit may be even 
more important to cordial commercial relations 
than tariffs, since its interruption usually affects 
directly a large number of normal economic 
relationships, the beneficiaries of which may 
bring strong pressure to bear on their govern- 
ments to take retaliatory measures. That this is 
peculiarly tnie of the landlocked nations is evi- 
denced by their constant pressure for ocean 
outlets under their own sovereignty. During the 
nineteenth century the attempts of Bolivia to 
obtain a seaport and Russia’s policy regarding 
the Bosporus and an ice free port in the Pacific 
were inspired by this demand. It was recognized 
in the peace treaties of 1919-23 in the grant to 
Poland of access to the sea via the Polish 
Corridor, the lease of “free ports” by Gennany 
to Czechoslovakia in Hamburg and Stettin, the 
guaranty to Austria and Hungary of freedom of 
transit to Adriatic ports. The general interest in 
preventing a single state from impeding freedom 
of transit has resulted in such incidents as the 
controversy over the Danish Sound dues, in the 
internationalization of canals and straits at 
Suez, Kiel and the Bosporus and in the imposi- 
tion of international servitudes regarding free- 
dom of transit on the defeated powers by the 
peace treaties, the establishment of the Free City 
of Danzig and the final acceptance by Italy of a 
similar principle at Fiume. 

The nineteenth century saw a number of 
practical experiments in international control of 
freedom of transit as not only tariffs hut river 
and port regulations, sanitary regulations and 
quarantine embargoes, shipping bounties and 
freight rate concessions, devised as auxiliary 
weapons in the struggle for markets, proved an 
increasing burden upon commerce and stimu- 
lated efforts for their control. 
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The earliest field in which action was taken 
was that of international waterways {q.v.). Since 
the establishment of the first organized system 
of control on the Rhine in 1804 t^very interna- 
tional river of navigable importance has been 
brought within some system of international 
control or opened to navigation either by treaty 
or by the unilateral action of the riparian states. 
New and less easily settled conflicts of interest 
arose with the use of such streams for irrigation 
or power. 

The disruption of normal transit facilities 
after the World War made all these problems 
acute and resulted in their being placed within 
the scope of activity of the League of Nations. 
Since 1921 the Organization for Communica- 
tions and Transit of the League, an autonomous 
agency representative of member and non- 
member states, has elaborated a series of con- 
ventions and “statutes” dealing with a wide 
variety of tralfic problems. River traffic was 
handled in the conventional agreements of 1921 
concerning Freedom of J Vansit and the Regime 
of Navigable Waterways (7 L.N. Treaty Series 
II, 35), in those of 1923 concerning the De- 
velopment of Hydraulic Power Affecting More 
Than One State, and the Transmission in 
Transit of Pdectric Power (36 I..N.T.S. 75; 
t;8 L.N.'P.S. 31^)- Other questions of im- 
portance both to inland and to ocean transport 
have also been codified. 'The convention of 
1925 on Measurement of Vessels Employed in 
Inland Transportation (67 L.N.T.S. 63) com- 
pletes and to some degree supersedes an earlier 
European convention of 189(8 on the same sub- 
ject (28 Martens, N.R.G., 2nd ser., 733). In 
1921 a declaration relating to the Recognizing 
the Right to a Flag of States 1 laving no Seacoast 
was signed (7 L.N.l’.S. 73). In 1923 a conven- 
tion concerning the International Regime of 
Maritime Ports (58 L.N.T.S. 284) established 
the principle of the non-discrim inatory treat- 
ment of foreign shipping. Numerous other 
questions, such as the unification of river law, 
uniformity of shipping signals, the competition 
of railway and river traffic, specific recommen- 
dations on the development of inland waterw^ays 
in Poland, China and Siam, have been dealt 
with by the Communications and Transit 
Organization. 

No less important have been its activities with 
regard to land transit. Numerous railroad con- 
ventions, beginning with those signed at Berne 
in 1886 dealing with the Technical Unity of 
Railways and the Scaling of Railway Wagons 


and those of 1890 concerning the Transport of 
Goods by Rail, have been consolidated and 
completed by the convention of 1923 on the 
International Regime of Railways (47 L.N.T.S. 
55) and that of 1924 on the Transport of Goods 
by Rail (77 L.N.T.S. 367). The Central Office 
for International Transport set up in 1924 by 
the railroad systems of most of the countries of 
Europe and the League Organization cooperate 
at many points but have not as yet found it 
feasible to merge. 

Foi highway traffic an international conven- 
tion of 1909 was revised and extended in 1926 
by conventions concerning Road Traffic (97 
L.N.T.S. 83) and Motor dVaffic (108 L.N.T.S. 
123). Three further conventions, dealing with 
lost licenses, unification of road signals (not yet 
in force) and taxation of foreign motor vehicles, 
were drifted in 1931 by the European Con- 
ference on Road Traffic, under the authority of 
the organization, which in X924 set up a 
Permanent Committee on Road Traffic. In the 
western hemisphere a pan-American convention 
of the Regulation of Automotive Iraffic was 
signed in 1930. 

Finally, air transit is regulated by the con- 
vention of 1919 (11 L.N.T.S. 173) and the suc- 
ceeding amendments and supplementary agree- 
ments. In 1926 a Spanish American convention 
on aerial navigation and in 1928 a pan-American 
convention on commercial aviation (Final Act 
of Sixth International Conference of American 
States) completed regional international legisla- 
tion in this field. 

Most of these conventions lay dowTi general 
principles of action and require consultation 
between the contracting states, without estab- 
lishing complete international administration. 
But they mark two important advances. In the 
first place, they set up international standards 
and bring the subject within the scope of inter- 
national jurisdiction. In the second place, they 
provide an international forum, usually the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, for 
the settlement of disputes as to their interpreta- 
tion and application. 

In addition numerous conventions setting up 
international control of national police regula- 
tions in various fields have had direct effect 
upon international transit. Among these may be 
mentioned the conventions of 1890, 1908, 19x9 
and 192 concerning the supervision of the 
international traffic in arms; the conventions 
prior and subsequent to the basic convention of 
1903 (and including a pan-American convention 
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of 1924) dealing with quarantine regulations for 
persons and goods in transit; the liquor traffic 
conventions of 1919 relating to Africa and of 
1925 concerning contraband traffic in the Baltic; 
the narcotic drugs manufacture and traffic 
conventions of 1912 and 1925; the conventions 
of 1910 and 1923 which deal with suppression of 
the traffic in obscene publications and of 1904 
and 1921 regarding the traffic in women and 
children; the post-war conventions dealing with 
the international transit and treatment of 
refugees and Ileimatloscn. 

The number and variety of private asvsocia- 
tions interested in various aspects of interna- 
tional transit have also steadily increased. Inter- 
national tourist traffic, reaching uiq^recedetUed 
totals during the 1920’s, has had refHTcussions 
on both public policy and opinion and on private 
activities in such fields as shipjuiig, railways and 
educational exchanges. 

Desjnte this internationalization ot many 
transit problems the steady trend of the post- 
war period toward economic nationalism has 
been reflected in a re\ersal of the mo\ement 
:ovvard grei ‘cr freedom of transit, as ex idenced, 
for instance, by the pniclical failure of the con- 
vention on the Abolition of Import and ]{\f>ort 
Prohibitions and Restrictions of 1927 ((>7 
L.N.T.S. 391) to affect the policy of the majority 
of the signatories. Restriction of freedom of 
transit for nationalist ends, economic or inilitarv, 
has been sharpened by new threats of war. 
Whether autarchy will become the .settled policy 
of the great powers for the next few years is 
perhaps undetermined; if greater freedom of 
intercourse and exchange is restored as a world 
policy, the developments outlined aho\e will 
form the inevjtahie starting ]>omt of future 
action in the held of international transit. 
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d'RAXSlM )R r \ ri( IN . d'he transportatioj: 
system is the sum of all technical instruments 
and organizations designed t(» enable persons, 
eomnK>(.iilies and news to master space. Its form 
.It .mv giwn time rcspoiuis to the complex of 
human ncetls, economic, socia.l, cidtnral, cc- 
clesiiisi ical .md political; conversi ly, it lias a \ ital 
influence on .ill human relations. Regardless ot 
tlu^ splierc of human actnitv fioin xxhich tlie\ 
derixe, transport riajiiireinents lead to tlic dc- 
xelopmerit of nex\ mcMiis oi tr.insjxirtaiton am! 
these m turn stimulatt nexv demands lor traiis- 
frortation 

d’his mterrelationshij' inxests the question of 
the c.ij'.icitx and cilicicncx of the transportation 
svstem and of its component parts with a sinaai 
siginlic.mce uneqii.iled in anx other leehnic.il 
fi<.‘ld. At the same time it eonqdieates the teeh~ 
nie.il asjuvt. St.iiidards iiinsl xarx' xxiih tlu* di- 
\ersU\ of needs, and dilterent values must he 
useniH'd at ditierenl limes lo lixe lec\\nieal and 
oper.itmg elements m p.irticular imans of trans- 
j'ortafion a^ well as in tlie (mtirc ‘•xstem Spet d 
and safetx , t.ijKieitx' and cheajmi*ss, regulantx 
and dependabiiitx , terntorial di/fijsion and 
sjHrial serx lees for tlith reiit commodities are m 
genera/ the f.ietors xx/ncli ij.ixe regulated tlie 
organization of the means of transj^ortation 
throughout Its dex elojumuit. In a j)articulaj 
instance one tr.insport recjuircmcnt is generally 
stressed at the exjK'iise of anotlK‘r. I he ef- 
ficiency of a means of transportation should 
therefore he mt'asiired not bv absolute tech- 
nical or economic ideals but by concrete condi- 
tions and objectixes. d’hc most perfect t<.x:hnjque 
can T))iseaiTv in thr* absrmcr' of a projxer economic 
basis for its utihbatimi, xx inle emphasis on eco- 
nr>mic ends may be misdirected in cases where 
.some other general social need demands satis- 
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tacticn. Routes, means of locomotion and ve- 
hicles, however, must always be considered as 
an operating whole in any attempt to evaluate 
various means of transportation. 

Primitive Transportation Techniques still 
prevail in regions much greater in area, if not in 
total population and general importance, than 
those which possess railroads, channeled streams 
and other technically ailvanced me.ins of trans- 
portation. Asia, Africa and Australia, large sec- 
tions of Central and South America and even of 
eastern luirope and North America are still 
scr\X'd by modern transportation agencies only 
at their borders and along navigable streams; in 
the main these regions are limited to the most 
primitive transportation techniques. 

In the case of land routes topography, climate, 
seasonal variations ami even temyM)rary changes 
in tile weather are decisive in determining the 
feasibility of transport c)perations. ddiick wootls, 
svvamyis and torrential rivers c.in make tradic 
impossible. 'The grassv plains, m favorable sea- 
sons the best terrain for extensive M>vages and 
marches, are largclv swaniyv laiul in syiring and 
fall or in the rainv season. 'Idie extreme cold of 
the northern winter and the burning heat of the 
tropical dry season iire less be feared than tlie 
uncertainties at other periods of the year. Every 
river fortes the tiavclei to t.da a roiindahout 
route in order to teach .i toid.iide yioint. Even a 
slight rise in the water level resulting from a 
storm ean delav travel tor davs or wec'ks. 'Pea 
caravans whieh were supposed to travel iroin the 
ei'iitral Vangt/e regi.)n to the Irbit lair in the 
Erals vvitliin a Year s time- nitm did not reach 
their destination until a .^cvoiui vear had yvassed 
and sometimes were* forced to spend a third year 
on the short but ha/ardous lap to the Xi/lini 
Novgorod fair. 

I luler very primitive n.iliiral conditions land 
routes do not offer a [>ermanent beaten track but 
rnerelv sc‘t the* direct ion (d mov cinent, so that the 
efiicienev of the mc'.ms of transportation is 
necessarilv limited. .Man has olnn bevn tlu* 
bearer of Ixitb burdens and news, especially 
when he eonld be disposed ol as a slave at the 
end of the journev . Mnlc\ came l, doivkey aiul 
horse were earlv iiuli/ed m the steppes and 
mountains of .Xsia, whence their use spread to 
other continents, d'he wagon next au]>caied in 
the steppes; this innovation, tor all its ninvield- 
iness, was of iinivcMsal importance as the fust 
expression of a technical princintc with gic.it 
possibilities of dcvcloynncnt- the separation of 
^he carrier from the motive force. At first, how- 


ever, its utility was limited. A wagon can bear 
only a light load if the drawing power of the 
animal is not to be overtaxed, and long pauses at 
short intervals arc needed to restore the strength 
of man and beast. 

A further cause of the slowness of the carriage 
of freight was the transport method imposed by 
the conditions of the roads. Since individuals 
could not cope with all the dangers and uncer- 
tainties involved in travel, they began to move in 
caravans. This involved certain serious dilHcul- 
ties. breaking camp and setting out on the 
journey became cumbersome procedures, and 
there w'as increased dependence on camp sites 
and watering places. Idle unit with the lowest 
efficiency limned the performance of the entire 
body. Moreover ;dl tmnsjiortalioii was as a rule 
bound up with fixed tiaditional gt nods, and 
tliere might be further delays if the procession 
set out only once a year. Gi.ods or people 
destined for points beyond tlie normal destina- 
tion of the caravan bad io wait an indefinite 
period at the cross roatls for the formation of a 
new caravan, which sometimes involved a com- 
plete change of means of transfiortatioii. It w'as 
at such intersections that many fairs develofied. 

Lbider primitive conditions water routes arc 
not much more dej>endable. In mountainous 
streams the water level varies so markedly that a 
storm along the upjver reaches of a rivxr can 
prevent any use of the mountainous section. 
Dangerous whirl y)ools and clifls may render 
jxissage I'lermaiienlly impossible. On the plains 
the bed of the stream changes so frequently that 
even where there is plenty of water, as in the 
Mississijipi or the Congo, no accurate forecast 
as to navigability is possible". Even the Rhine, 
which was unusually free of such natural ob- 
stacles, did not offer a regularly nav igable route 
before the nincteentb century. The Kama 
River, carrying most f>f the waters of the Urals 
to the \d)lga, is a stream of considerable magni- 
tude; but its upper course is closed to sizable 
enifi except during the sjiring wlien the heavy^ 
snow melts, if the snowfall has been too light, 
goods destined for transport on the river must 
often wait a full year. In such oases the crews 
settle on the river banks, prepared to sow and 
harvest a crop during the long period of waiting 
until the next thaw sets in. 

d’he problem of transportation npstream was 
always serious oefore modern motive techniques 
were (.Icveloped. Primitive man attempted to 
trave* upstream with oars and sails ana later 
iLsed horses, donkeys or men to tow his craft. 
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But such devices were unavailing against even a sidered an accomplishment when Caesar took 
moderate current. In such cases skiffs and rafts the direct route from Brindisi to Egypt via 
had to be disposed of as old wood at the end of Crete. In the Baltic the Hanseatic League 
the trip downstream, and the possibility of sell- pushed out along the southern coast from Lii- 
ing the members of the crew as slaves instead of beck as far as Novgorod and developed in Visby, 
having them make the return journey on foot on the island of Gottland ofi the Swedish coast, 


constituted a distinct advantage. Since in such 
circumstances no return movement of com- 
modities was possible, traffic downstream was 
necessarily very limited. Even under more 
favorable conditions the size of the transport 
vehicles had to be kept down, for otherwise the 
power of men and beasts would be insufficient 
for the current. At best transportation of persons 
or goods by river was always restricted. 

Canals were also affected by these natural 
conditions, since they were designed for the 
most part to connect one natural waterway with 
another. The invention of locks proved a great 
advantage in that it permitted the linking up of 
an entire river system regardless of differences in 
water level. The Elbe-Odcr canals during the 
seventeenth century were, however, navigable 
only by craft wdth burdens under forty tons; 
even as late as the nineteenth century the canals 
of England and the old Erie Canal were not 
capable of handling vessels with a capacity 
greater than this figure. 

Waterways are thus not necessarily superior 
to land routes under primitive conditions; they 
are used where there are no land routes or where 
the slope is not too great to permit transport back 
and forth. Where speed and dependability are of 
prime importance, as, for example, in the postal 
service, land routes have apparently always been 
preferred. The post wagon in Siberia is still days 
faster than the mighty streams, which, while 
navigable by steamboat, are unreliable. 

Travel on the open seas was the most uncer- 
tain and inadequate transport means in primi- 
tive times. There was no regular intercourse 
even between neighboring points. Until the in- 
vention of the compass in the thirteenth century 
seamen in European waters, especially the 
Mediterranean, almost invariably remained 
within sight of the coast and passed the night on 
shore with their craft. In the Aegean Sea travel 
was aided by the fact that as far down as Crete 
there is no point from which several islands or 
the mainland may not be seen. Beyond Sicily 
and Sardinia, however, there was no traffic on 
the Mediterranean. The sea route from Rome to 
Spain — the land route was generally preferred — 
followed the Italian and Galician coasts; and 
even in the eastern Mediterranean it was con- 


a center of commerce comparable in its situation 
to ancient Zanzibar or modern Hongkong. As 
late as the fifteenth century the Portuguese very 
slowly felt their way along the west African coast 
to the southern tip of the continent. By virtue of 
the regularity of their winds and currents the 
monsoon regions, especially the western part 
of the Indian Ocean, probably served earliest as 
an intercoastal link over wide distances. From 
the most ancient times, long before the periplus 
Maris Erythraei, there was a sail route directly 
across from the west coast of India to east Africa 
and back. Not until the nineteenth century, 
however, did seamen understand how to utilize 
the regularity of the trade winds and the south 
Atlantic currents, although these had already led 
to the discovery of Brazil. 

The dangers of travel upon the high seas 
resulted in a phenomenon comparable to that 
characterizing primitive land voyages: the cara- 
van or convoy. At fixed times, generally once a 
year, the ships of the Hanseatic merchants 
gathered in the Baltic regions. Later, in the 
Indian and American trade, the Spanish ffeets 
and those of the great transatlantic companies 
were likewise assembled for mass voyages. The 
fact that the infrequent convoy system was used 
indicates that this traffic had not yet become an 
essential component of the life of the com- 
munity. The decline of the convoy and the pre- 
dominance of individual voyages in the Baltic 
demonstrate clearly the relatively greater impor- 
tance to Europe of the Baltic over the trans- 
oceanic trade as late as the eighteenth century. 

The constructed road, first cut into rocks 
through mountain ranges by the empires of Asia 
and South America and later developed by the 
Romans as the via calciata even on the plain, 
constituted an essential advance over primitive 
transport conditions {see Roads). Such roads 
largely eliminated natural obstacles to travel. 
'Fhcy could be used in any kind of weather and 
their substantial bridges permitted the crossing 
of rivers at all times. The conquest of space be- 
came a regular, calculable operation. 

The development of the constructed road in- 
creased the speed of movement of man and beast 
and made the wagon, now usable in many le- 
gions for the first time, the most important uni- 
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vcrsal means of transport. A greater volume 
could now be conveyed, since the motive power 
required on a good highway was about one tenth 
of that needed on an unbeaten path. Goods also 
were less subject to breakage from shock al- 
though the wagon was still springless. Finally, 
travelers were much more comfortable in 
wagons than in the saddle. Since the road itself 
offered no dangers, individual transport rather 
than the caravan bc^came the rule, and speed was 
further facilitated. Despite all these advantages 
constructed roads were far from widespread 
even at the beginning of the ninetetuUh century. 
Only later in the same century was the highway 
a universal phenomenon; at the same time, hov - 
ever, it served largely as a feeder for railroads 
and as a purely local means of transportation. 

One institution of ancient times reveals 
characteristics similar to those of modern trans- 
portation — the postal service (r/.?' ). Of course 
this too was conditioned bv the general technical 
level of the region and period. But just as the 
needs of the postal serv ice generally provided the 
stimulus for higluvay construction, so its actual 
functioning, through special forms of operation, 
W'as marked by the highest eflicicncy possible at 
the time. 

The importance of transportation even for 
those long centuries prior to the introduction of 
steam must not be underestimated. Provinces 
remotely distant from one another enjoyed eco- 
nomic, political and cultural contacts even under 
conditions of primitive transportation technique. 

Economic life was least affected by external 
contacts. If anything, these intensified the pe- 
culiarities of individual areas. “World trade, 
as an exchange of commodities naturally asso- 
ciated with particular places of production, 
existed at the dawn of history. Even in most 
ancient times there were established trade routes 
between distant countries {st‘c Commercial 
Routes). Even before the rise of Rome the 
merchant was a regular traveler on all routes, for 
in every empire officials and garrisons on distant 
service imported goods from their native coun- 
try. Even the great migrations did not wipe out 
such mercantile relations. In the Frankish em- 
pire Italian and even Syrian merchants pursued 
their profession regularly. The role played by the 
crusades in the intensification of Europcan- 
Asiatic commodity exchange is as well known as 
that of the Hanseatic League in the north. 1 here 
are still instances of remote and inaccessible 
regions which are linked to the rest of the world 
in an economic sense. Stanley, when he sought 
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and found Livingstone and Emin Pasha in dark- 
est Africa, traversed the pathways of Arab slave 
and ivory merchants. Innermost South America 
became an important source of rubber supply 
for the entire world long before there was any 
attempt to apply plantation methods to the 
accessible coastal and inland regions of India. 
From the heart of central Asia great quantities 
of wool and sausage skins have been shipped to 
Europe and North America. 

All this world trade, however, did not create 
an integrated economic system which was de- 
pended upon for the necessaries of daily life or a 
unified price structure covering all regions. In 
an outstanding commercial city like Renais- 
sance Florence the great mass of the population 
apparently had but the slightest contact with the 
world trade operations of the upper class. Under 
primitive commercial conditions the foreigner 
broke into a locally determined economic life as 
buyer and seller only once a year, performing a 
relatively small function in the domestic econ- 
omy. Under primitive transport technique eco- 
nomic life is characterized not by territorial 
liberty but by territorial bondage. 

This is not so, however, with political life. 
The beginnings of political combinations are 
connected with agricultural economy and raise 
almost no problem of transportation. But very 
early a number of rivers played a significant role 
as bearers of forces for state building and state 
expansion; the Nile, the Ilw'ang Ho, the Tigris- 
Euphrates and the Indus. If the empires 
founded along their banks did not at once reach 
into the mountainous upper courses, they did 
overcome the difficulties of rapids and head- 
lands. The Chinese, Egyptian and Persian em- 
pires, the later Mongolian Empire and the great 
states of Central and South America demon- 
strate that even deserts and mountain ranges are 
not insuperable barriers to the will of a state. 
Rome became a maritime power at a time when 
travel on the Mediterranean, at least in the west, 
was still extremely hazardous; it even advanced 
over the Alps and across the channel to Britain. 
Charlemagne reversed the process by pressing 
down from the north to Italy. France, by means 
of its postal service, laid the foundation for its 
alliance with Turkey and established its claim as 
protector of the Christian populations through- 
out the Near East. Central and South America 
were governed from Spain and Portugal for 
centuries when safe and regular transatlantic 
voyages were unknown. The great Chinese 
Empire is proof that the very uncertainty of 
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Steppe and desert routes, once they have come 
into commercial use, can stimulate political ex- 
pansion. By means of so-called “highway 
colonization” gaps in population were filled in 
from the Hwang Ho region outward as far as the 
Tarim basin and l^urkestan. Similarly, even 
before its hordes of f)easants streamed over the 
Hrals, Russia definitely annexed Siberia po- 
litically by establishing Cossack stations on the 
postal highway as far as Lake Baikal and the 
Mongolian frontier, in order to manage the 
postal service and to ser\'e as a border guard. 
Thanks to their horses, the North American 
Indians were able to maintain great confedera- 
tions with some degree of uniform culture. 
Primitive transportation techniques were always 
sufficient to build an afquratus for public com- 
munication and travel which securely estab- 
lished the connections between the central gov^- 
ernmeiit and the widely scattered provinces. 
They also sufficed for mass migratory expedi- 
tions, which disturbed and even crushed various 
states {see Mkjrations). 

Many advances in early transportation tech- 
nique developed out of the needs of warfare. 
Among the forwaril steps attributable to military 
necessity were the improvement of the wagon on 
the basis of the Persian military chariot, the 
breeding of the dromedary into a fast saddle 
animal and the building of fixed highways to 
guarantee reenforcements in unopened regions. 

Most effective in conquering space in primi- 
tive times were movements of culture. While it 
is true that these were not caused by instruments 
of transportation, they would have been im- 
possible without brisk traffic and a steady ex- 
change of ideas. Indeed it is possible that the 
cultural infiexibility of Byzantium and the rela- 
tive immobility of the old civilizations of eastern 
Asia were somehow bound up with the difficul- 
ties of extensive transportation. 

Modern Transportation Techniques. The 
introduction of steam and electricity, later sup- 
plemented by the internal combustion engine, 
effected a marked change in traffic institutions. 
The forces of nature lost their controlling power 
and were reduced almost universally to the status 
of elements of cost. The spanning of distances, 
however long, became a regular operation whose 
duration could be calculated in advance. 

Idle origins of this process may be traced to 
the first decades of the nineteenth century, when 
England and the United States, followed some- 
what later by countries in the western and cen- 
tral parts of the European continent, established 


railways and steamship lines. The development 
reached WT)rld proportions with the completion 
of the first transcontinental railroad in North 
America m the summer of uSbq and wdth the 
opening in the fall of the same year of the Suez 
Canal, which brought the Indian Ocean and its 
hinterland close to Europe. Despite these ad- 
vances, however, as late as 1880 ocean sailing 
vessels still represented about the same transport 
capacity as ocean steamers. Outside of Europe 
and eastern North America the railroads which 
had been built were merely disconnected 
stretches of track, and a world cable network w^as 
still in an embryonic stage. Not before the turn 
of the twentieth century was there any real justi- 
fication for the phrase world traffic. 

The principal suj')ports of the modern trans- 
portation system are the railroads anti the mari- 
time steamship lines. Railroad trains move on 
roadbeds and steel rails constructed exclusively 
for them; consequently it is possible to run the 
entire operation according to a fixed schedule. 
Ocean liners utilize natural routes, wLich they 
must share w’ith other types of ocean traffic, but 
the ofien S(‘a rarely restricts technical improve- 
ments or freedom of motion. Harbors and canals 
are largely adapted to the special rec|uirements 
of liners. 

'Lhe entirely novel aspect of modern transpor- 
tation is the endeavor to preserve a schedule 
e\en over the longest runs. Conquest of space 
can now be reckonetl in advance, e\en for tre- 
mendous distances. Anvone in the heart of 
Europe or North America can, within a very 
narrow^ margin of error, calculate the time it will 
take for a person, object or cornmunitation to 
reach him from the other end of the world. 

The adaptation of the route to the recjuire- 
ments of the vehicle has increased both speed 
and load. This is especially true of railroads, 
since the locomotive is a separate unit. The rela- 
tion bctw'ccn route and vehicle is exactly the 
reverse of that prevailing unuer primitive condi- 
tions. 'rhe route no longer determines the max- 
imum cajiacity of the vehicle, for the type of 
route which the latter requires can always be 
supplied by modern technique. Thus progres- 
sively heavier locomotives and cars have been 
utilized to increase speed or load or both. Sim- 
ilarly, modern machinery for making steel plates 
pennits the construction of giant liners which 
can carry on a single voyage large numbers of 
persons and an enormous volume of goods and 
mail. 

The vast capacity of transportation vehicles 
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implies a substantial decrease in the cost of and 
generally in the charge for each transportation 
operation, despite the large expetiditures neces- 
sary for the construction of roadbeds and har- 
bors as well as for operating machinery, These 
means of transportation, however, jiossess no 
absolute superiority over other land and sea 
types. The high fixed cost structure in fact 
constitutes a disadvantage \\hich makes it pos- 
sible for inland waterways to compete with rail- 
roads and ocean tramps with liners. 

At least in the case of railroads considerable 
adaptation to diverse transportatifin tasks is 
possible. As soon as trail ic demands, e\]iress 
service is set apart from thos(‘ types whose es- 
sence is cheapness; and each group is further 
dilferentiated according lo the degree to which 
speed or low cost is stressed. The entire trans- 
portation mechanism is graded according to in- 
tensity of eni]doymcnt; then* are mam and sub- 
sidiary lines, wide and narrow gauge tracks, each 
built with a view to the jirofit to be derived from 
the prospectne trallic. ddie capacity of each line 
is increastal with tlu* rate of use. Special cars, 
such as tank, refrigerator, coal and ('attic cars, 
are bin' It for particular types ot trallic. 'foiio- 
graphicallv istacle is insuperable; where 

friction is insuni<'ient to hold a train going up a 
grade, cogwheels <md wire rojies are used; even 
the Mew that friction lines, like canals, must 
ahvavs a\oid grades and curves has been dis- 
carded. Railroads are laid in ever closer nets over 
the broadest areas, including many sections in 
which natural conditions restrict inland waiter- 
ways to a narrow' belt. The railroads lead di- 
rectlv from the point of origin to the destination; 
and even in dilhcult terrain, such as a mountain 
range or a desert, (heir capacity can more easily 
lx‘ adapted to existing (rathe needs and poten- 
tialities. Only the ordinary highway is superior 
in this respect. 

Ocean liiu'rs also are adaptable to diverse 
transjiortation tasks. hApress steamers have long 
been dillerenlialed according to size and speed. 
Some carry onlv ]xisscngers and mail and occa- 
sionally extremely valuable freight. Slower mail 
steamers also take bulky freight; w hile freighters, 
w'hich may carry jiassengers at times, emphasize 
cheapness rather than speed and approximate 
the train]') steamers in their manner of travel. As 
in the case of freight cars, sjiecial freighters are 
built to handle particular cargoes exclusively. 
'The channels in many ports have been deepened 
and straightened; artificial channels have been 
built, as at Amsterdam, Rotterdam and Man- 
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Chester; and ocean canals, such as those at Suez, 
Panama and Kiel, have been constructed. The 
study of water and wind currents, the wide- 
spread scientific charting of fixed ocean lanes 
and the marking of dangerous coastal stretches, 
by increasing speed and safety, have benefitecl 
liner travel in particular. Except for the two 
polar seas no part of the ocean is ncH being 
constantly traversed by steamshi]) lines. 'The 
monopolistic central position which until liSQO 
Lonc’on occupied with reference to the entire 
world was shared first by the continental penrts 
of northwest Europe and later alsoby New York. 
Since the World War there are no longer any 
strongly marked central points for world trans- 
portation 

'The news and communications apj'iaratus fits 
into th(! transpoitiition structure as a sort of 
crossbeam. It has developed its owm technique 
in the teU'phone and telegr.ijdi ((y-?'.) and the 
radio ((/.t .) and its own organizational fonns in 
news agencies [sec Press), in stock exchange 
ticker serx'ices and in newspaper systems. Aim- 
ing primarily at speed, it endeavors also to 
achieve dependability. Since, however, this 
technique cannot conviyy an actual signature, it 
must be supplemented for certain purposes by 
the postal service; that is, by freight transporta- 
tion. 

Aside from peculiarly s])ccialized transport 
agt'Ticies, such as oil pipe lines, the remaining 
modern means of transportation — inland w'ater- 
wavs, ocean tramps, higlnvays and airways — do 
little more than fill in gaps and perfonn special 
tasks in accordance with territorial or organiza- 
tional peculiarities. This supplementary charac- 
ter is seen most clearly in the case of ocean 
tramps. 'These are individual steamers or sailing 
vessels, bound by no schedule and limited to no 
jiaiticular part of the sea, w'hich offer to carry 
freight wherever and whenever the amount 
awaiting shi|)ment is too great for the regular 
liners. T’hcre are many opportunities all around 
the world for bulk freight cargoes. Although 
finer goods are also carried occasionally when 
speed is not essential, tramp service is important 
and influences the price level? of liners only wuth 
respect to bulk goods. Generally tramps use the 
long and more dangerous routes around the 
Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn in order to 
avoid the tolls at the Suez or Panama Canal. In 
the tramp service therefore sailing vessels can 
still compete with steamers. 

Inland water service supplements railways in 
a fundamentally different manner. The common 
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Statement that waterways enjoy an advantage in 
the transport of cheap bulk freight while rail- 
roads are more suited to the transport of valu- 
able piece goods and passengers is untrue in 
general. Local conditions determine which type 
of goods will predominate at any time on a 
particular means of transportation. The traffic 
on the Rhine, for example, is entirely different 
from that on the Elbe, while the traffic on each is 
similar to that on the railways paralleling it. 
Such a relationship exists also betw^een the 
Mississippi and the Hudson and their corre- 
sponding railways. Railroads always seek to ob- 
tain the profits of bulk freight shipments by 
offering attractive rates, while waterw'ays try to 
attract both piece goods shipments and pas- 
senger travel by installing express steamer 
service. 

In this competition the railroads are favored 
by their unlimited capacity for diffusion. They 
can transport a commodity from any one point 
to another without reloading. Even when natural 
waterways arc supplemented by canals, they can 
reach directly only a very limited territory, so 
that supplementary operations of another type 
arc usually necessa/y. In all such cases the state 
of the existing technical appliances for reloading 
on railroads (only Germany with its state rail- 
way system provides rail connections at all in- 
land ports) and the charges for such service are 
crucial factors, which tend to obviate any natural 
cost advantages of waterways. 

Whether natural waterways, except wEere 
they are very powerful and regular, as in the case 
of the North American Great Lakes, actually 
are cheaper is a matter of dispute among marine 
and railroad technicians. Thuit a disadvantage 
arises as soon as large expenditures must be 
made to regulate the flow' of water or even to 
construct a canal is hardly open to challenge. 
Thus in undeveloped regions, as on the Nile and 
Congo, it is considered preferable to resort to 
railways, despite the difficulty of reloading, 
rather than to correct the currents. Only where 
the state or some other public institution under- 
takes to pay for the original cost of channels and 
equipment and for their maintenance, as in 
Germany, France and the United States, can 
such waterways compete with railways. 

Inland waterways enjoy a natural field of 
operation in highly developed areas as supple- 
ments to railroads for traffic which requires no 
reloading. In new countries which cannot sup- 
port a railroad network inland waterways 
handle traffic wherever technical improvements 


on waterways are unnecessary. How effective 
such waterways can be as pioneers of economic 
and cultural interrelations is perhaps most 
clearly illustrated by the great rivers of western 
Siberia. Before the building of branch railway 
lines they acted as feeders for the Siberian trunk 
line from regions thousands of miles northward 
and southward and so effectively that a region as 
remote as the Altai steppe, which produces large 
quantities of butter, became an integral part of 
w'orld economy a whole generation ago. On the 
other hand, the minor function which an elabo- 
rate rail network leaves to inland waterways may 
be observed in the history of the Erie Canal and 
the Mississippi River. All the technical improve- 
ments made on these waterways in recent years 
have not increased their use in comparison with 
the growth in railroad traffic in the same period. 
Germany and France, which pay most attention 
to waterways, have not developed their rivers 
and canals to the same capacity in all regions, 
while railroads have the same gauge throughout 
the two countries and throughout Europe. In the 
transportation plans of Soviet Russia prime 
emphasis is placed upon the railroads, although 
important canals, such as the Baltic- White Sea 
passage (Bclomorstroy)^ have been undertaken 
and completed. 

Highways are now very much more important 
than inland waterways, d'hey serv'e short local 
stretches and function as feeders for railroads 
and waterways. In conjunction with the auto- 
mobile moreover they have recently attained a 
new interregional and international importance. 
Their great advantage lies in the fact that they 
are even more adaptable to any terrain than the 
railroads, and that the highways may be laid 
even more closely and penetrate into otherwise 
inaccessible regions. Furthennore no special ex- 
penditures are necessary for ports or terminals 
for passengers and freight. 

Not only docs this elimination of large special 
investments reduce the total cost as compared 
with railroad costs, but the expenses for the 
roadbed itself and for the laying of rails for street 
traction lines are generally not so high as in the 
case of railways. On the other hand, since high- 
way traffic is composed of many different ele- 
ments — pedestrians and various types of ve- 
hicles — neither the speed nor the capacity of 
individual vehicles can be utilized to the tech- 
nical maximum. Highways and the rails laid 
along them are therefore not built for maximum 
performance. Lower investment is thus achieved 
largely at the cost of speed and capacity. There 
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is lacking tnat reciprocal adaptation of roadway 
and vehicle which constitutes the essence of 
railroad technique. 

As a result the cost of an individual transport 
operation is lower on railroads, despite the 
higher investment involved, than on street rail- 
ways, whenever the former are used to full 
capacity, so that total costs are divided among a 
great number of passengers and freight loads. 
Even the smallest railroad, however, can operate 
profitably only if there is considerable traffic. 
The exact amount required may vary according 
to the nature of the terrain, but below that 
amount the highway has the advantage with 
respect to cost. The border line cannot be de- 
termined by a study of the actual arrangements; 
competition, especially between railroads and 
automotive services, is not on a teclmically 
equal basis, since railroad roadbed costs must 
be paid by the railroads themselves, while those 
of highways used by motor vehicle transport 
services are defrayed by public bodies sup- 
ported by taxes, f'urthermore railroads are 
burdened with materially heavier operating and 
liability obligations. 

Special highways exclusively for automobile 
traffic have been built in the United States by 
the federal and state governments, and similar 
highways are now being constructed in Ger- 
many by state enterprise. Such roads will permit 
greater loads and increased speeds and can be 
built with such objectives. Should the costs of 
building and maintaining such highways be 
shouldered entirely by the users, it may perhaps 
be demonstrated whether, combined with the 
operating costs of a particular journey, they 
are lower or higher than those of railroad trans- 
portation. Even then, however, differences due 
to special obligations will have to be taken into 
account. The railroads will have been deprived 
by the new highways of part of their traffic, and 
so long as the total traffic is not increased, their 
equipment will not be used to the accustomed 
extent; thus the fixed charge per unit trans- 
ported will be relatively greater. In any socio- 
economic estimate these increased railroad costs 
must be added to the cost of automobile high- 
way traffic. 

Airways, the most rapid means of transporta- 
tion, are now both safe and regular. Since, how- 
ever, airports require great level open spaces 
and high visibility they must necessarily be 
located outside of cities. As a result there are 
always relatively long supplementary transpor- 
tation operations, so that airplanes are preferable 
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to trains only for long distances. A further 
handicap resulting from these technical airport 
requirements is the fact that, although airplanes 
can traverse mountain ranges, they cannot easily 
have stations in them. Even in level territory 
airports cannot be nearly so frequent as railroad 
stathms. The most critical feature is the fact that 
little room is available on the plane for profitable 
load in addition to the space occupied by the 
motors. Thus far it has not been possible to 
separate a motive plane from the load carrier, 
although experiments with trains composed of a 
motive plane and several gliders have been 
carried out successfully. The possibility of 
classifying the total air traffic in terms of diverse 
requirements and of constructing a multiplicity 
of types of airplanes is also limited. Since these 
basic facts restrict air travel to the speedy con- 
veyance of passengers and mail as well as of very 
delicate and perishable goods, the high invest- 
ment costs for airports and the equally high 
operating expenses must be borne by a small 
number of profitable loads. The number is in 
fact too small to permit the cost of individual air 
transport operations to be brought down to the 
level of that of other means of transportation, 
and the factor of speed therefore remains the 
decisive competitiA e advantage of air travel. 

The development of transportation agencies 
involving tremendous capital investments and 
requiring large traffic volume brought about a 
fundamental change in the economic organiza- 
tion of transportation. Before the advent of rail- 
roads and steamers the merchant as a general 
rule furnished and owned his own means of 
transport. Even on the railroads the cars were 
at first for a brief time provided by the shipper. 
With the increixsingly large scale capitalization 
and capacity of railroads and steamship lines 
merchant or shipper ownership declined and in- 
dependent transportation companies developed. 
Only a few shippers, such as the United Emit 
Company, the Ford Motor Company and the 
Cooperative Wholesale Society, still own trans- 
port agencies on a large scale. The use of the 
truck has restored the old system only to a 
limited extent, but the development of the 
passenger automobile has tremendously in- 
creased the number of individuals who travel in 
their own conveyances. With the passing of 
shipper ownership those who were able to own 
or control transport agencies often possessed a 
Dremendous advantage which they could use to 
embarrass and even to destroy their competitors. 
In the American combination movement, for 
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example, the control of transportation played an mains important as an element in cost and there 
important roie. This was perhaps most strikingly fore continues to cause price didereiiccs. Bu- 
demonstrated in the case of the Standard Oil identical forces of production and consumptioT 


Company, which owned pipe lines and other 
specialized transport facilities and obtained 
valuable rebates from the railroads. 

The significance of the modern transportation 
system stands out clearly in the economic inter- 
dependence which characterizes all fully de- 
veloped regions. ITis is best described by the 
expression “world market eccjnomy,” which, 
unlike the purely geographical phrase world 
economy, emphasizes not the territorial expan- 
sion of commodity exchange relations but rather 
the transformation brought about in these rela- 
tions by modern means of communication. I’his 
change is cxpressetl primardv in the fact that in 
whole regions elementary human needs are no 
longer satislied by local j’»roduction ol the neces- 
sar\ raw materials but by prodijdion in distant 
regions, and that conversely the existenee oi an 
outside market for large L|uamities of raw ma- 
terials becomes a controlling fact<»r in the<'ntir<‘ 
productive process of exporting re<nons. Hence 
countries rec|uiring siipjdies trom ouisidc must 
develop the export of their own products m 
order to j\iy for the imports. Nor can regions 
producing raw materials avoid tlic introduction 
of the means of production, among which an* 
the means of transportation themselves, d'his 
reciprocal dependence is intensified rather than 
diminished m the course of develo]>mcnt. With 
the increa.se of population and capital e'.juip- 
ment even raw material producing countries be- 
gin to fabricate their own raw products and, in 
many cases, to substitute <-xports of semi- 
finished or finished products for raw^ materials. 
This tendency was especially evident in the mid- 
ninctccrith century in the relations between 
England and Germany and was characteristic of 
the last decade of the nineteenth century in the 
relations between the United States and western 
and central Europe. In the j'lresent century it 
has affected other continents with increasing 
rapidity since the World War. Pre-war develop- 
ments created an international division of labor 
in agriculture as well as in industry, which 
finally produced complete universal interde- 
pendence of all sections of the earth. The pre- 
requisite of this transformation was large scale 
regular freight transportation. 

In addition the regularity of commodity ex- 
change and the rapid diffusion of all news of any 
economic importance have made the price struc- 
ture basically international. Remoteness re- 


afiet't price ino\ernents witli eciual force uni 
versally, and the trend of pricixs e\’erywiiere con- 
sequently depends on the direction and inten- 
sity of one international market process. The 
nnifonnity of p^'ice trends is not decisivclv 
modified even by the various customs tariff's, 
wTich tend to ojX'rate merely as a tax on com- 
modity exchange. The price (j notations the 
internationally important raw' material ex- 
changes oiler a particukirlv clear illustration of 
this general situation. 

Ag.iin, large scale transjiortation, bv lowering 
freight rates, has rediieeil ju'iee cliffereuees be- 
tween localities. Aecordiug to the niovemeul of 
the resj>eetiye eommodity markc-ts this may 
benelit producers in exporting regions by in- 
creasing their profit, or it ma\ bcaielit eonsumers 
in importing countries b\ decreasing the price. 
Con\er.se]y, it wdl burden the consumers in the 
exporting country or the t>roducers in the im- 
porting country. In an)' case for the worhi 
tvonom\ a deerciise in transportation costs 
means a rise in prodiietix it\ , e\en though the 
profits of transportation enterprises decline be- 
cause freights are low and the in\estors in .such 
enteriua.ses are forced to be.ir part or all of tlie 
burden of tin- lower rates d’lie interests of in- 
dividii.il eountnes or p-roxmees may of course 
lie in the oj^j^ositL direction. 'Efic new^ protective 
tariff moxenumt, swtvjung the wv)rld with in- 
crexising force since the j Nyo’s, is due not Itxist of 
all to the fact that transportation de\'elopmenls 
have repeatedly injected into the W'orld market 
agricultural and iiuiustrial enterprises of newly 
developed countries and, through the fall in 
freight rales, have largely robbed distance of its 
natural pnXeclive character. Although the erec- 
tion of barriers again.st worhi market economy 
has been the result chiefly of phenomena of the 
jn*oductive jiroccsses, freight developments have 
played a significant role even in the post-war 
period. 

Regular and dependable transport relations 
w'ith a constantly ex})anding market both for the 
sale of finished products and for the supply of 
raw materials have permitted individual plants 
to grow^ to their present gigantic size. Certainty 
of obtaining adequate supplies of foodstuffs 
from distant lands was a necessary prerequisite 
to the development of overwhelmingly indus- 
trialized countries, such as England. Similarly 
the growth of large cities even in such agricui- 
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tural export countries as the United States rests 
upon frequent and regular shipment to the cities 
of enormous supplies of fresh meats, vegetables 
and dairy products. 

The urbanization which the railroads have 
been instrumental in developing has its indis- 
pensable support in metropolitan transportation 
facilities. The size of the population which can 
be unified locally in one community is condi- 
tioned of course by the particular habits of life 
and type of dwelling and consequently varies 
greatly from place to place. But there always 
arises at a relatively early stage the necessity of 
providing not oniy territorial and administrative 
unity but a genuine communal life. Idiis would 
be virtually impossible without mass transporta- 
tion (street railways and autobuses) and com- 
munication (telephone), 'i'hc separation of resi 
dential from business quarters in the modern 
city is inconceivable without the modern com- 
munication system. The demand for means of 
mass transportation is heightened as the move- 
ment cityward necessarily gives rise to a counter 
movement toward the country. 

The new transportation develo]>ments have 
multiplied the cultural and social links which 
are characteristic of modern life. Thanks to the 
railroads, intracontinental migrations have be- 
come both extensiw and regular. With the com- 
pklion of the Trans-Siberian Railway and con- 
necting steamer facilities Russian peasant fam- 
ilies poured into the Altai steppes at the rate of 
500,000 to 1 .000,000 persons annually in the 
first decade of the twentieth century. Almost as 
many families of farmers migrated from the 
United States to the newly opened western 
portions of Canada. It has been estimated that 
the cityward movement observable in all indus- 
trializt'd nations is still more extensive. 

ITansatlaiilic emigration, numerically less im- 
portant at present than overland migration, 
populated the middle west and the far west of 
North America in the course of the nineteenth 
century. The technical role of transportation in 
modern life is reflected still more vividly in a 
transoceanic type of migratory labor which de- 
veloped toward the end of the last century. Great 
numbers f)f fann hands from southern Europe 
used to travel to the United States and to South 
America for the cultivating sea.son, returning to 
their native lands after the harvest. Similarly, 
large groups of Chinese and Japanese regularly 
made the trip to the plantations and factories of 
the Indian archipelago and Australia and to the 
west coast of the U nited States for a stay which 
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was only temporary, although it might extend 
over more than one production period. This 
migratory labor movement was so considerable 
that anti -immigration agitation was directed pri- 
marily against it. Finally, voyages across the 
ocean have scattered enterpreneurs from Europe 
and North America over the entire earth and 
from eastern Asia at least over southern Asia. 
Generally such entrepreneurs settle for long 
periods, sometimes effecting a profound trans- 
formation of the local social structure. 

Where travel is regularized and the means of 
communication bring news from all parts of the 
world, no level of the population can escape the 
influence of alien cultural forces. Mow universal 
these connections have become is evidenced 
most clearlv bv fashions in dress, which through- 
out most of the world have eliminated local cos- 
tumes from daily use and which tend to bring 
the latest styles into the tiniest village. At the 
same time international standardization has 
wiped out almost the last remnant of indi- 
viduality. ddie same influences find expression 
in the world wide diflusion of national litera- 
tures and arts, with the inevitable result that 
l^roduction is aimed at an international public 
and therefore tencis to be superhcial. 

Cultural internationalism, on the other band, 
has in no way diminished the importance of na- 
tional peculiarities. Expectations of the abolition 
of international conflict, voiced at the dawn of 
the age of railroads and steamships, whether in 
poetic enthusiasm or in sober discussion, have 
proved entirely erroneous. The nineteenth cen- 
tur}' is recognized as an era of heightened na- 
tionalism throughout the world. This is true not 
least of all of the United States, where state and 
populace have sought to create a new unified 
nation, and where the means of transportation 
themselves serve to stamp a mighty empire with 
its own unique character. F^ach nation has clung 
to its basic mores, its general kuvs, the typical 
features of its own philosophy; and each has be- 
come more self-conscious than before as men 
and their views have come into direct contact 
with one another. 

In political relations these paradoxical trends 
have been brought out with striking clarity. On 
the one hand, the dev elopment of transportation 
has made increasingly necessary the protection 
of all traffic against arbitrar}^ interference and 
the achievement of uniformity across af) border 
lines by international agreements — the inter- 
national telegraphic union, the postal union, the 
establishment of fixed ocean routes, the inter- 
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national agreements with regard to railroad and 
inland waterway traffic as well as airways, the 
innumerable special bilateral treaties regulating 
such matters as railroad connections and auto- 
mobile traffic. On the other hand, cultural differ- 
ences among nations have so intensified the 
consciousness of national antagonisms that even 
small nations demand independence despite the 
resulting economic hardships. Considerations of 
national defense and of potential foreign attack, 
which have been important factors in the de- 
velopment of transport facilities within indi- 
vidual countries, have tended to some extent to 
restrict transit facilities between countries. Such 
considerations, for example, have been impor- 
tant in the rejection of the project for a tunnel 
under the English Channel to connect England 
and France. 

The effects of transportation on domestic po- 
litical life are easier to understand. There is 
scarcely a state which has not influenced the 
building of its modern transportation apparatus 
by legislative and economic means. Even the 
government of the United States, which until 
recently maintained a policy of non-interference 
in business affairs, not only put the postal system 
under federal control but assisted private rail- 
road companies by enormous land grants and 
gave considerable cash subsidies to merchant 
marine companies. In its colonies and even in 
Ireland, England used its resources to build 
railroads and cable connections, and later it em- 
ployed them in the mother country itself to de- 
velop the merchant marine. Throughout the 
British Empire the central authority has long 
controlled postal and telegraphic communica- 
tions. Air travel enjoys state subvention every- 
where, as do steamship lines in many countries. 
The system of state railroad operation, which 
existed even before the World War, has become 
general since the war. Where railroads are in 
private hands, the state not only supervises the 
management of the plant and its operation in the 
interests of security but it also controls rate 
schedules and tariffs. The public administration 
is entrusted further with the construction of 
artificial and the maintenance of natural inland 
waterways as well as with the upkeep of the 
highways. By reason of its profound importance 
in all aspects of social life the modem transporta- 
tion system is universally a field of public trust 
and regulation rather than a purely private eco- 
nomic matter. 

Kurt Wiedenfeld 
See: Commerce; Commercial Routes; Interna- 
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TRANSPORTATION OF CRIMINALS. 
Punishment by exile, labor in the mines and 
imprisonment in fortresses, long provided for in 
the law of Iberian countries, gave the basis for 
the practise of transportation of criminals as a 
form of punishment by these countries in the 
period of their colonial expansion. 

Portugal, which first sent criminals to work 
on fortifications or to aid in the defense of Ceuta, 
the north African post taken from the Mixers in 
1415, continued to transport them throughout its 
colonial history. Criminals and vagrants were 
often transported as settlers to the Cape Verde 
Islands, St. Thomas and Mozambique, and the 
earliest settlers of Brazil were largely deserters, 
mutineers and transported convicts abandoned 
on the coast and left to shift for themselves. As 
colonization to Brazil became more systematic 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, trans- 
portation flourished; legislation indicates that 
during the eighteenth century efforts were made 
to send to the various colonies the types of con- 
vict laborers and artisans actually needed. The 
transported criminals were subjected to severe 
military discipline the rigor of which was 
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tempered only in a minor degree until the latter 
half of the nineteenth centuryj when attempts 
were made to effect fundamental changes. The 
code of 1852 contiiincd provisions for transpor- 
tation to India and to cast and west Africa; with 
the abolition of the death penalty in 1867 trans- 
portation assumed larger proportions. A system 
of trails pxirtat ion combined with imprisonment 
was set forth in the code of 1886^ and m 18^2 
the penalty was extended to recidivists and could 
be applied to vagrants. In military colonies 
organiz.ed in Angola some prisoners were per- 
mitted to have their wives and children with 
them and at the expiration of tlieir servitude 
some were given lantl; commutation of sentence 
and repatriation were also provided for. I'he 
transportation of convicts to the Portuguese 
colonies was opjnised by free colonists. 

In Spain Ferdinand and Isabella decreed as 
early as 1497 that all who had been convicted of 
crimes punishable by exile and of crimes not 
subject to the death jnmalty should be trans- 
ported to Hispaniola, primarily to provide labor 
for the mines. T'ransportailon to oversea posses- 
sions W'as, however, never carried out on a large 
scale by S]>ain; some authorities in fact deny 
that it existed as an organized jiractise; criminals 
wxre instead emjdoyed in galleys and on public 
w'orks at borne. Put transportatioii to military 
fortresses in north Africa began early in the 
sixteenth century and increased with the aboli- 
tion of punishment in the galleys. At Ceuta, 
w'hich became part of the Spanish Empire in 
3580, a colony grew up in close connection with 
the prison fortress; a rudimentary progressive 
system developed in the course of time and 
prisoners, when not occupied with govern- 
mental wx^rk, were permitted to be employed by 
private individuals. The African prisons were 
ordered abolished in 1907 so that their inmates 
might be used for internal colonization purposes 
and Ceuta was closed in 1911. 

In England transportation of criminals was 
devised largely as a substitute for labor in the 
galleys; the first law^ authorizing transportation, 
passed in 1597, was elaborated by an order of 
the Privy Council in 1617. As early as 1670 
Virginia passed an act prohibiting the importa- 
tion of convicts, and as a result of the vigorous 
agitation by the colonists Great Britain con- 
firmed the act and extended it for a brief period 
to other colonies. In 1717, however, it author- 
ized the transportation of convicts for seven 
years and, in cases where the penalty for the 
crime was death, for fourteen years. At the out- 


set the movement for transportation appears to 
have been motivated by the desire to rid Eng- 
land of criminals, including political prisoners, 
paupers and common felons, rather than to 
provide the colonies with man power, one ot its 
later functions. By 1775 England was sending 
about 2000 convicts annually to its colonies in 
America, mostly as indentured servants; con- 
servative estimates place the total number at 
approximately 50,000. Maryland received a 
larger quota than any other colony, the number 
reaching about 20 poo; fewer criminals were 
transporteti to Newv England than to the south- 
ern colonies, by reason of the fact that they sold 
at higher rates in the southern markets. 

After tht‘ American Revolution had put an 
end to the transportation of criminals to Amer- 
ica from England, a few were sent to Africa; 
but as they {’>erishcd when exposed to the trop- 
ical diseases of that area, that destination was 
abandoned. In 1787 the practise began of trans- 
porting convicts, including many who were 
guilty merely of petty offenses and also persons 
who were exiled for political opinions and re- 
bellion, to the newly discovered areas in Aus- 
tralasia — Australia, 'Tasmania and Norfolk 
Island. 'This involved a considerable change in 
methods of transportation. Masters of merchant 
vessels had been responsible for the transport 
and disposal of convicts as bond servants to 
colonial planters in communities in America, 
where such servants formed an unimportant 
minority ol the population. In Australasia the 
majority of the colonists were convicts under 
direct control of the govermnent, which founded 
the colony for their disposal; and contractors 
were engaged at a per capita fee to transport the 
convicts, who were often cliained in pairs in 
dank, disease ridden ships. Upon arrival the 
convicts were put to work in penal colonies 
under military control at the heavy labor of 
clearing and breaking land, at mining and at 
burning lime. Chain gangs, gruesome floggings 
and other brutalities were the rule; scant cloth- 
ing and a scarcity of food, which sometimes 
approached actual famine, occasioned much 
suffering; homosexuality was prevalent. When 
they were not employed by the government the 
convicts were assigned to farmers, who were 
usually convicts whose time had expired and 
who, finding it almost impossible to return to 
England, had become settlers; in the service of 
these emancipists most of the convicts were in 
virtual peonage. The government officials ad- 
ministering the colonies were often corrupt; 
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when Maconochie, in defiance of the traditional 
callous attitude toward the prisoners, attempted 
at Norfolk Island to introduce reforms, includ- 
ing a scheme of commutation for good behavior 
which was later adopted in other parts of the 
world, he was removed from office. As many as 
1500 juveniles had been transported between 
1842 and 1853, when an act abolishing trans- 
portation for sentences of less than fourteen 
years checked the practise. Approximately 
160,000 convicts had been sent to Australia by 
1867. At that time transportation was virtually 
abandoned, largely because of the insistent pres- 
sure of the non-convict population, which had 
increased by migration with the discovery of 
gold and of the possibilities (yf sheep raising and 
wheat cultivation, and because of the influence 
of the humanitarian mo\'cment and the con- 
struction of large prisons in England for the 
convict population. 'Fransportation is still being 
practised within the British Empire; since 1(858 
life and long term convicts and at times political 
prisoners have been sent from India to the penal 
settlement on the Andaman Islands, which in 
1932 had a population of over 7600 prisoners. 

France in 1791 had legislated transportation 
for life to a penal colony on Madagascar for all 
convicts twice convicted of a felon v, but tlu; 
destruction of the Frencli navy prevented the 
execution of this plan. In 1851 the project of 
transporting criminals was rcvi\ed by Louis 
Napoleon, who established a penal colony in 
French Guiana in 1852. A scheme was finally 
legalized in 1854 by wliich criminals sentenced 
to forced labor for less than eight years were to 
^emam in the colony for an equal period after 
heir release, while those sening longer terms 
were to stay there for life. A few convicts were 
to be allowed to w'ork for themselves and to re- 
ceive grants of land in rcwvard for good conduct. 
New^ Caledonia was selected in 1863 as the place 
to which criminals were to be transported, and 
between 1867 and 1887 it was the destination 
for transported white convicts. By 1908 a total 
of 21,8 f I convicts had been sent out, the num- 
ber in the island at any one time never being 
much in excess of 7000. The system was basi- 
cally the same as in the Australian colonies; the 
convicts were placed in camps of 15 to 30 and 
labored in the forests and mines and on the 
roads, often chained together in pairs. After 
some time individual convicts were assigned to 
farmers or permitted to establish themselves on 
the land. Political offenders who had been sent 
first to the Marquesas Islands were, after the 
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insurrection of 1871, sent to New Caledonia; 
approximately 4000 were sent from France be- 
ginning in 1872. By a law pa.ssed in 1885 exiled 
recidivists were also transported to New Cale- 
donia and (juiana; between 1887 and 1897 the 
number of these recidivists in New Caledonia 
never exceeded 2800. Attempts to make New 
Caledonia a huge convict farm failed; economic, 
social and moral standards on the island became 
utterly degraded. After 1897 no more convicts 
were transported to the island, but by 1919 
approximately 4000 convicts still remained there. 
In spite of the failure of New' CaU donia as a 
penal colony sentiment for transportation con- 
tinued to be strong in France, in iqon the Inter- 
national Colonial ('ongress under French in- 
fluence decided that convicts should be sent to 
all colonics in which there w'as a shortage of 
labor. Convicts are still being transporteil to 
French (iuiana and Devil’s Island, recent in- 
vestigations have revealed that indefensibly bru- 
tal practises prevail in these prison camps. 

Early in the nineteenth century the king of 
Naples, by agreenKMit with Portugal, sent con- 
victs to .'\ngola; soon after the unification of 
Italy agricultural penal colonies to which con- 
victs were trans)>orted were established on 
islands off the 'i'uscan coast. The non-agricul- 
tural prison colonies on the islands near Sicily, 
to whic h the Fascist government has transported 
tliousands of {lolitical jinsoners, are character- 
ized by the traditional gross inhumanities as- 
sociated with colonies for transjKirted convicts. 
Holland transported criminals to Batavia, the 
JVIoIuccas and Penguin Island from the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth century; Denmark 
undertook and soon abandoned transportation 
to Greenland; in South America, Chile and Ecua- 
dor have had penal colonies on Pacific islands. 
In 1824-25 the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin allowed convicts to go to Brazil as 
agriculturists, artisans and soldiers. In czarist 
Russia the transportation of criminals to Siberia 
was begun in the sixteenth century and to 
Turkestan by Alexander 11; in these settlements 
convicts were herded in chain gangs and bru- 
tally flogged. Since the revolution the Soviet 
government has transported criminals on a large 
scale, but its prison colonies have been trans- 
formed and the new^ ones which it has estab- 
lished have followed tlic most advanced and 
humane innovations in the field of contemporary 
penology. 

Transportation has been defended with reser- 
vations by eminent criminologists of the posi- 
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tivistic school, such as Garofalo and Ferri. The 
former stressed the value of the practise as a 
method of intimidating the criminal and in- 
creasing the deterrent influence of punishment; 
the latter uj>held transportation on the grounds 
that it aided the elimination of the hopeless and 
non-reformahle criminals and served as a colo- 
nizing agency for the less serious criminals; 
neither defended the abuses that have been 
connected with transportation. 

Harry 1y JIarne^ 
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TieWEL. See Tourist Traffic. 

TREASON is essentially a violation of alle- 
giance to the community; it is the one natural 
crime, punishable at all times and in all types of 
social organization. In early history the concept 
of treason was sufficiently broad to include along 
with betrayal to an external enemy any act 
which threatened tlu safety of the group. For 
instance:, frerduellio, the earliest Roman concep- 
tion of trea.son, was, literally, the act of a base or 
evil enemy, of one who assumed a state of war 
toward his community , and the prrdiicilis was 
either hanged or throw u fn'in the Tarpeian rock. 

As Reman power developed, to ptrdueUio there 
was added crimen rnajestatis populi rotnani zm- 
fimwlafy which eiraimpassc'^^ icts injuring tlte 
honor or majesty of the Roman ]veoplc. For a 
time these two crimes covered the fiehi of of' 
feiises against the state. 'The vagueness of both 
concepts made ]>()ssiblc under cither head the 
punishment of many acts, including attacks 
upon any important state ofhcial. But the scope 
of crimen majt stalls was wider than perdue! lio 
and in the course of time absorbed it. In the 
later period of Roman history the tenn pcrducllio 
retnained only as ai\ archaic survival, sometimes 
used to indicate more serious eases of crimen 
majeslatis. When l^ome became an empire, the 
Sitfety, welfare and majesty of the state were 
personified in the emperor and crimen rnajestatis 
w'as regarded as an offense against the interests 
of the Roman emperor as well as those of the 
state. Despots like Nero, Tihenus and Caligula 
made injury to the emperor the all important 
aspect of this crime. Since the estate of the con- 
victed offender was confiscated, fiscal considera- 
tions stimulated such prosecutions; while a harsh 
procedure, including the free use of torture, 
which developed in the later empire, made con- 
victions almost a matter of course. Death, the 
usual penalty, might be inflicted in horrible 
fonns. 

In Germanic law treason was conceptually a 
breach of loyalty. It consisted of betraying the 
community to an enemy or summoning or lead- 
ing the enemy to the community’s lands. ’Ehe 
punishment for this crime was outlawry. In the 
law of the various Germanic nations fleeing the 
land also came to be regarded as a form of 
treason, probably because perpetual hostilities 
existed between neighboring states and the 
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flight of a comrade to an adjacent territory meant 
in effect an increase in the enemy^s fighting 
strength. Another treasonable act was desertion 
from the anny in war, since it resulted in aiding 
the enemy. In feudal law any breach of the 
loyalty which a vassal owed his lord was treason. 
The idea of the king as the personification of the 
state and of any act directed against him or his 
family as high treason first developed among the 
Franks and later in the other monarchies. It 
received great impetus with the revival of Ro- 
man law. 

The Roman conception of crimen majestatis as 
found in the Digest (XLVlii: 4) and the Code of 
Justinian (ix: 8), with its attendant misinterpre- 
tations, dominated the continental law of treason 
from the time of the revival of Roman law studies 
down to the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
The absolutist rulers of France and Gennany 
identified the interests of the state with their 
own personal welfare, just as did the Roman 
emperors. Nor did the monarchs of France and 
Germany overlook the advantages of crimen 
majestatis as an instrument for legally executing 
unwelcome enemies and for replenishing an 
empty treasury, ff'r the traitor forfeited his 
property to the crown. 

The rationalistic philosophy of the eighteenth 
century refused to accept the identification of 
the state with the sovereign and distinguished 
attacks upon his personal interests from attacks 
upon the state. This distinction appears in the 
codifications of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. On the continent concepts of offenses 
against the state seek to maintain the existing 
form of government, to provide security against 
foreign enemies and in monarchies to protect the 
head of the state. The chief offenses against the 
internal security of the state are, first, killing the 
king, inflicting bodily injury upon him, restrict- 
ing his physical freedom or hindering him in the 
performance of his functions; second, acting in 
like manner against the heir to the throne, the 
queen and other members of the royal family 
and, in F'ascist Italy, the head of the government 
(il capo del governo)\ third, attempting to change 
the form of government or the order of suc- 
cession to the throne by illegal methods; fourth, 
seeking to deliver the territory of a country, in 
whole or in part, to foreign domination or to pro- 
mote secession. These offenses constitute high 
ticason and are equivalent to the Gennan //or/t- 
verrat. Others, endangering the external security 
of the state and known in German as Landesver^ 
rat^ include aiding a foreign enemy by enlisting 
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in its military forces or supplying it with arms, 
money or men or betraying to it state and mili- 
tary secrets. Some European countries attempt 
to avoid violations of peaceful relations with 
other states by provisions forbidding such hos- 
tile acts of private citizens against foreign gov- 
ernments, their heads and representatives as 
might expose the state to war or reprisals. Since 
the National Socialist revolution in Germany 
the law of treason has been considerably 
widened in scope and its penalties have been 
made much more severe. 

The English law of treason developed differ- 
ently from the continental, partly because it was 
fixed at a much earlier date. Its basis is the 
Stiitutc of 'Freasons passed in 1350 during the 
reign of Edward iii (25 FMw. iii, c. 2), which 
was intended to restrain the king’s courts from 
capriciously tenning as treason any act displeas- 
ing to the monarch. High treason, according to 
this statute, is to “compass or imagine the death 
of our lord the King, or of our Lady his Queen 
or of their eldest son and heir’’; to “levT war 
against our lord the King in his realm”; to ad- 
here to the king’s enemies; to counterfeit the 
king’s seal or his money; to bring false money 
into the realm; to kill the chancellor, the treas- 
urer or any of the king’s justices; to violate the 
queen or the king’s eldest daughter, unmarried, 
or the wife of the king’s eldest son and heir. It 
defines as petit treason the killing of a master by 
his ser\^ant, of a husband by his wife and of a 
prelate by “a man secular or religious.” 

This statute contains an admixture of Roman 
and Germanic elements. The identification of 
the king with the state, so that it becomes trea- 
son to attack him, counterfeit his money or kill 
his high officers, shows the Roman influence. 
But distinctly Germanic is the distinction be- 
tween high and petit treason, which comes from 
the notion that allegiance may be owed to others 
than the king and that it is always treachery to 
violate it. Petit treason was abolished in 1828 
(9 Geo. IV, c. 31, pt. 2). The provisions regard- 
ing the violation of the royal ladies also are Ger- 
manic and feudal. Such acts were regarded as 
particularly atrocious breaches of the duty of 
loyalty to the king as overlord. 

Edward’s statute makes no mention of at- 
tempts to injure, maim, depose or imprison the 
king or of plotting to levy war against him. Nor 
does the statute distinguish between political 
uprising against a king’s government within the 
country and furthering war against him by as- 
sistance to a foreign enemy. A good part of the 
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subsequent history of treason in England has 
been concerned with filling the gaps in the 
fundamental law. Supplementary statutes were 
passed in almost every reign, but they were 
enacted during periods of excitement and were 
usually repealed when the occasion for them 
disappeared. The insufficiency of the Edwardian 
statute was evident especially in Ehzabeth's 
reign. The danger to the queen’s life from Ro- 
man Catholic plots and the belief that the 
orderly development of England was bound up 
in her safety led the nation to acquiesce in strong 
measures for her protection. But it was not so 
much legislative enactment as judicial interpre- 
tation which fashioned the Statute of Treasons 
into an instrument designed to safeguard the 
modem state. 

The construction which the courts put upon 
two clauses in the statute was of especial impor- 
tance in enlarging its applicatum. The clause 
relating to compassing and imagining the death 
of the king does not cover attempts to depose 
him. Yet in the case ot Lord Essex the judges 
stated that “in every Rebellion the law intendeth 
as a consequent the compassing the death and 
deprivation of the king as foreseeing that the 
rebel will never suffer that king to live or reign, 
who might punish or take revenge of his treason 
and rebellion” [2 State Trials, (1600) I333> 
1355]. Subsequent judicial interpretation, con- 
tinuing through the eighteenth century , ex- 
tended the meaning of the clause to include 
“anything whatever which under any circum- 
stances may^ possibly havx* a tendency, however 
remote, to expose the king to personal danger or 
to the forcible deprivation of any part of the 
authority incidental to his office.” 

The other clause which underwent a curious 
extension was “le\ying war against the King.” 
Aid to a foreign enemy w as obviously covered by 
this and the third clause of the statute, but the 
judges interpreted any internal vi^dence in op- 
position to the king’s authority as “levying war 
against the King.” Under this construction the 
leaders in any forceable resistance to the enforce- 
ment of a particular law wxrc liable tothccharge 
of treason. In Messenger’s case [6 Slate Trials, 
(1668) 879] a mob tore down some brothels, 
broke open a prison and released some prison- 
ers. This was held to be treason. In 1710 in the 
case of Dammarree (15 State Trials, 521) the 
riders, opposing the Toleration Act, pulled 
down four dissenting meeting houses, crying 
“down with the Presbyterians.” This too was 
held to be treason. 
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In i79j a law (36 Geo. iii, c 7) was passed 
which expressly recognized by statute the ju- 
dicial constructions put upon the Statute of 
Treasons (see also 57 Geo. iii, c. 6). A statute 
of 1848 (ii & 12 Viet., c. 12), however, made it 
possible to treat as felonies all treasonable of- 
fenses, except compassing the death, bodily 
hann, imprisonment or restraint of tlie person of 
the king. But one of its provisions reads, “That 
nothing herein contained shall lessen the Force 
of or in any Manner affect anything enacted by 
the Statute pas.sed in the twenty-fifth Year of 
King Edward the Third.” It was thus made 
possible to regard the same act as either felony 
or treason. In England as on the continent trea- 
son was punishable by a particularly cruel 
death, but in 1870 all exceptional features of 
execution for treason were abolished, including 
attainder and forfeiture. Hanging is the present 
punishment, although the law still permits 
quartering and beheading if ordered by royal 
warrant. 

The framers of the Constitution of the United 
States were aware of the fact that constructive 
treasons had been employed to exterminate po- 
litical offenders in England. In order to prevent 
such abu.ses the framers inserted in the constitu- 
tion a very restrictive definition of treason, pro- 
viding that “treason against the United States 
shall consist only in levying war against them, or 
in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort” (art. Ill, sect. 3). Similar defini- 
tions of treiison are found in state constitutions 
and statutes. 

In the treason trial of Aaron Burr (4 Cranch 
470), however, Chief Justice Marshall indicated 
that the tenn levying war in the constitution was 
a technical term employed by the framers in the 
sense w hich had been affixed to it by English 
law\ This interpretation impliedly adopts the 
constructive extension of the phrase as worked 
out by the courts of England and appears in 
strange contradiction to the wishes of the 
framers of the constitution. Thus treason against 
the United States in w’ar time includes any act by 
a citizen which furthers the hostile designs of the 
enemies of the United States, by either strength- 
ening the former or weakening the power of the 
latter to resist [United States v, Fricke, 259 Fed. 
673 (1919)] In time of peace treason may consist 
not alone in any forceable attem]'>t to overthrow 
the government but also in organized violent re- 
sistance to the execution of any law of the United 
States. This doctrine w^as applied in a number of 
cases, especially in those arising out of the 
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Whiskey Rebellion [2 U.S. 348 (1795); 2 U.S. 
346 (1795)] and the execution of the Fugitive 
Slave laws (Fed. Cas. 18263; Fed. Cas. 18276), 
Treason may be punished by death or by im- 
prisonment of not less than live years and a line. 
Like the English law, the American requires 
> vvo witnesses to the overt act of treason or a con- 
fession in open court. This requirement, how- 
ever, is more strictly construed in the United 
States, Here two direct witiU'sscs to the 
whole overt act are necessary [I’nited States r. 
Kobinson, 259 h'cd. 685 (iniu)J- i^^ finglaiui one 
w itness to each of two diliereiit acts is suflicient. 
As in England, treason does not include all 
olfenses against thc‘ state. Federal statutes pun- 
ish as ordinai'N felonies such acts a.s inciting or 
engaging in rebellion or insurrection against the 
United States, correspondence with a foreign 
government with intent to inlluence its conduct 
in relation to disputes with the United States, 
seditious conspiracies to overthrow the govern- 
ment, enlisting in foreign service within the 
territor)^ of the United States and hostile e\pe- 
ditions against peojde at jieace with the binited 
States. 
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'PRPPA'J'l i:S. h’he making of written agreement‘s 
between state.s is apnarcntlv as oltl as .states and 
state .s\ stems iliemsc-l\ c s. \\ heu and when' the 
practise hrsi ongiii.itxal is uncertain . ’ Plie t arlu'st 
treat} of which an\ written rctord remains was 
ail arbitration treatv lor the settlement ol a 
bouiularc uispiit'C Ivtwec-n tlu* kings ol 1 mma 
aiul Lagas!) (eit\ -.st.itt's ol Mesopotamia) coii- 
chuk'd alxiiit 3our> l; ' . Phe eailiest triMlv ol 
which the ful! text is presets lal is .1 treatv ol 
pCiKX', ailiaiK'e aiul extradition betwt'en Hamese.s 
II, king ot i'.gvpL aiul I lattushilish ill, king ( 1 
the Ililtitv's, tiatuiLT from 1 2S0 n.( . negoti.i- 
tion of treaties ol p^ace, alliance, c‘oninK‘rce, 
arbitratuai, c‘\1 iMililion and '!ic‘ like was a regular 
feature ol international relations in all tlu state 
systems of tiie ancient Near f.ast atul ol the 
Alechterraiiean basin. I'daliorale eerenioiuals ot 
treaty making were developcal by t lit ( .iceksaiul 
were likewise observed 1 )\ tlic‘ Rom. ms. 'Phe 
sanclitv of trcxities {pacta sunt sir: am/a) and the 
personal salctv’ and iinmunitv of nc-gotiators 
were among the first prineipk‘s of mteniation.d 
law to reecive general recognition in tlie ancient 
world. 'Ereaty making was resumed at an early 
period in the development of the mediaev al state 
system and has become the eu.stomarv form of 
eonclnding contractual agreements bedwe-en the 
sovereignties coin]x>sing the western state sys- 
tem in the moeJern age. 

During the pa.st thnv cenlurA-s treaties be- 
tween the western stales have gradually in- 
creased m Tuimhcr, com]’)le\ity and scope of sub- 
jc'Ct matter, until at the present time* the sixtv 
odd sovereignties in the world are bound to- 
g(‘thcr by some to, 000 treaties, eoviring ever\ 
anaginable type of international interest The* 
United States alone has signed more than <850 
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trciitics since the cstiiblishiiicnt of its independ- 
ence. Of these Hg were concluded between 1778 
and 1838, 134 during the next thirty years, 190 
during the following three decades and over 
500 since 1900. 

Many modern treaties are multilateral rather 
than bilateral in form. T’he 'Treaty of Westphalia 
of 1648, concluded at the close of the 'Thirty 
Years’ War, signihed the emergence of a genu- 
ine society of Juiroj^ean states, m<‘eling in con- 
gress through their representatives to lay down 
the public law of the continent. (Jreat interna- 
tional congresses, representing most <4 the 
statt‘s of Europe and ineorj^orating the military 
and diplomatic results of shifts in the balance of 
power in complex multilateral <*ngaget lents, 
were held at I'tretht in 1713 14, at \ ienna in 
1815 and at Pans in kjK). 'i'iie 'Treaty ol \'er- 
sailles, consisting ot o\('r 400 aritcios w >rkeil 
out by the* 5<S tec*hnical ( ommissioiis of the 
Peace C'onjerence, meeting in no less than 1640 
.sessions between Januar\ and June was signed 
on June 28, 1919, b\ i e} resenl.iti\ es of 27 
states, (ieneral intei nation il eonierences have 
been resorted to increasingl\ as treat\ making 
agencies, not only for purposes of working out 
major territorial .^(.•ttlemenls after wars but also 
for codif\ing international law, laeihtating ad- 
ministratiNc cooperation, limiting arnniments, 
coping witli commercial, tiiianu.i! and industrial 
relations between .states and {uotcrtiiHg a be- 
^^ilde^ing \ariet\ of social, humanitarian, aes- 
thetic and scientilic interests transcending na- 
tional frontieis. 

Since all treaiic'S imjvise legally binding ob- 
ligations upon the contracting parties and are 
indeed the j>nmar\ source ot international law 
whereby the rights and duties of signatories may 
be ascertained, a large l>od\ of legal j^rineiples 
has clevelo]H‘d w ith regard to trcMty making. 1 he 
name treaty is often ajgdied loosely to all types 
of international emgagements otluT ban execu- 
tive agreements ((/ ? .), 'hreatu's .uul cv>n\enlK)ns 
are legally indislmgiiishable. The term ]>roU>c'ol 
is often applied to any type of agrecmicnt less 
formal than a treaty or convention. A deelaraticm 
is usually a multilateral engagement setting forth 
certain legal principle's to which the parties agree 
to suhseribc, as, for example, the Declaration of 
Paris of 1856. Sponsions arc agreements signed 
by delegates in excess c^f tlieir authority and 
subject to subsccjuent approval. Cartels and 
armistices arc agreements between belligerents. 
A compromis is an agrc'ernent for the submission 
of a dispute to arbitration All of these types of 
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engagements as v/eil as letters, memoranda and 
exchanges of notes have tlie legal effect ot 
treaties if they have been properly signed and 
ratified as bin ling state agreements. 

If a treaty is to be legally valid, a well estab- 
lished and highly fomialized sequence of pro- 
cedure must be followed. 'The first step is tJie 
mec'ting of the negotiators named by the govern- 
ments concerned and the “exchange of full 
powers” between them, each negotiator exam- 
ining the documentary credentials of the others. 
'Tlie negotiators ha\e traditionally been mem- 
bers of the diplomatic ser\ ice of the states con- 
cerned, although governments in recent decades 
luue increasingly entrusted important treaty 
negotiatio.u. to ad hoc ])lenipotentiarics, to 
special delegations, to their foreign ministers 
and e\en to their ( liicf excciitixes. Multilateral 
treaties are more fre-c]uently ’icgoliatcd by 
sjHX'ial delegations in mternational conferences 
than are bilateral iieatic'S. Ad hoc poliiical con- 
icataices are of great anticjiiity In the past half 
century periodical conferences for dealing with 
legal, cc^onomic, teehnical and administrative 
questions liave iK'Comc a characteristic feature 
of international procedure, as in the Hague 
peace conferences, the jian-Arncrican confer- 
ences and the numerous periodical conferences 
of the \arious international unions. The annual 
assemblies and the quarterly councils of the 
League of Nations, coupled with the numerous 
special confeiencc'S under League auspices, 
represent the most highly institutionalized de- 
velopment of cf)iiferenee ]n*ocedure. 

'The second major step in treaty making is the 
actual negotiation of the agreement, usually be- 
hind elost'd doors, since premature publicity 
renders compromise difficult and endangers the 
success of the discussion. Such considerations 
prompted President Wilson at the Paris Peace 
Conference to abandon his original insistence on 
“open covenants openly arrived at” and to 
agree to secret negotiation with full publicity for 
thw final results. When an agreement is arrived 
at by negotiators, the text of the treaty is drafted 
and signed. Before the nineteenth century treaty 
texts usually began with an invocation of the 
Deity and contained a preliminary pledge of 
perpetual peace between the parties. At present 
treaty texts ordinarily begin with a simple pre- 
amble setting forth the general purposes of the 
agreement and giving the names of the heads of 
the signatory states and of the negotiators. The 
numbered aiticles ot the compact follow. At the 
end the conditions of ratification arc indicated^ 
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along with the place and date of signature and 
the signatures and seals of the negotiators. Ab- 
stract statements of moral principles or judg- 
ments, such as the so-called treaty of Holy Al- 
liance of September 26,1815, are usually omitted 
in modern treaties, although the Allied and 
Associated Powers at the Paris Peace Conference 
saw fit to adjudge Germany and its allies morally 
guilty of “aggression” (art. 231, Treaty of Ver- 
sailles) and to make this judgment the basis of 
demands for reparations. 

The next necessary step is the ratification of 
the agreement thus signed. In modern practise 
treaties are not regarded as legally binding 
without the formal approbation of the executive 
agency constitutionally authorized to ratify in- 
ternational engagements. This agency was the 
king in the era of monarchical absolutism. Brit- 
ish and Italian treaties arc still made in the name 
of and ratified by the king; Japanese treaties in 
the name of and by the emperor; h'rench, (»er- 
man and American treaties in the name of aiul 
by the president. The formal act of ratification 
is universally an act of the highest executive 
authority. The constitutions of the western 
democracies, howe er, ordinarilv require some 
form of legislati\'e approval before the chief 
executive can constitutionally ratify an engage- 
ment. In the United States the president makes 
treaties “by and with the Advice and Consent of 
the Senate . . . provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur” (art. li, sect. 2, par. 2, 
of the constitution). In France treaties relating 
to territory, peace, commerce, finances and 
personal and property rights of Frenchmen 
abroad (but not political alliances and military 
conventions) may be ratified by the president 
only with the approval of a majority of the 
senators and deputies. In Great Britain the prac- 
tise of cabinets varies, but important treaties are 
usually submitted for approval to the Hou.se of 
Commons prior to ratiheation by the crown. In 
Switzerland certain treaties may be submitted to 
a popular referendum before ratification. These 
developments in democratic control have ac- 
companied the transition from the conception of 
a treaty as a personal bargain between sovereigns 
to that of an agreement between whole political 
communities. In the dictatorships treaty ratifica- 
tion is exclusively an executive act, although the 
meaningless forms of legislative approval are 
sometimes still observed. Prior to ratification 
amendments or reservations may be attached by 
the legislature or by the executive, but they are 
not binding unless accepted by the other signa- 
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tory. While a state is never legally bound to ac- 
cept a treaty signed by its plenipotentiaries, it is 
often regarded as morally obliged to do so. This 
attitude lies behind the re.sentment frequently 
caused abroad by the practise of the United 
States Senate in rejecting or amending treaties 
submitted to it by the president. 

Following ratihcaiion there takes place the 
exchange of ratifications — a formal ceremony in 
which the parties deliver to one another the 
ratifying acts and repare a proccs rcrhal regis- 
tering this fact. The exchange of ratifications 
brings the treaty into force, usually as from the 
date of signature, unless some other date is 
specified. The final stej'» is the actual execution 
of the agreement. In the United States this is 
preceded by a formal ]woclamation of the treaty 
in the name of the j^resident. American consti- 
tutional arrangements make secret treaties im- 
possible for the Ihiited States. yXll American 
treaties are published in pamphlet form in the 
United States treaty series of the Department of 
State as soon as they are proclaimed. Most other 
states likewise jnibli.sh official treaty .series. Be- 
fore iqiq, however, .secret political engagements 
were common in Europe Criticism of “secret 
diplomacy” letl to the incorporation of article icS 
into the League of Nations Covenant, according 
to which no treaties or international engage- 
ments of League members are binding until 
regi.stered with the Secretariat. The League of 
Nations treaty series is now the most compre- 
hensive collee-tion v)f treaties in existence since 
the World War, containing the texts of more 
than 3000 treaties in over 130 volumes. Com- 
plete publicity, however, has not been assured. 
'Fhe post-war alliances between hVance, Bel- 
gium, Poland and the Little Entente w^re 
registered, but certain of the agreements be- 
tween the general staffs for military cooperation 
remain secret. Secret diplomacy has again be- 
come fashionable in recent years, particularly in 
the dictatorships. The progressive abandonment 
of democracy has terminated legislative partici- 
pation in treaty making and has promoted a 
return to the ancient practise of secret bilat- 
eral negotiations and secret international en- 
gagements. 

Not only must the formalities indicated be 
complied with in order to insure the validity of a 
treaty, but certain other conditions must be 
observed. The parties must be legally competent 
to contract the engagement; namely, they must 
be independent sovereignties and the engage- 
ment must not conflict with earlier treaties still 
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binding on the parties. The treaty must be a 
proper state agreement, entered into freely by 
authorized negotiators, without fraud, bribery 
or personal coercion (the coercion of state by 
state docs not invalidate a treaty), and it must be 
constitutionally ratified and executed by both 
parties. It must be in conformity with interna- 
tional law and must not infringe on the rights of 
other states. Outside states are not bound in any 
way by a treaty, although they are free to ex- 
press their “approbation,” their “adherence” 
(an expression of willingness to abide by its 
principles) or their “accession.” Only in the 
last case do they become parties. The Kellogg- 
Briand Pact was signed at the Quai d’Orsay on 
August 27, l<)2S, by representatives of 1^ states. 
It was subsequent!)- acceded to by almo.st all 
other states. 

The enforcement of treaties depends upon tlie 
good faith of the parties, sometimes reenforced 
by fear of the comsequences of nf)n-fulfilment. 
Violations can be protested legally only by tl lose 
whose rights are lliereh\ injured; that is, by the 
other signatories. National self-help remains the 
ultimate method of protecting national interests. 
The community of states has not yet developed 
to a point where the collective enforcement of 
engagements is possible through international 
executive agencies. The collective political and 
economic s;inctions contemplated in article i6 
of the League Covenant have proved unwork- 
able, even with regard to multilateral engage- 
ments which are world wide in scope. The 
Stimson doctrine of January 7, 1932, embodying 
international non- recognition of the fruits of 
treaty violation (a moral and legal sanction), has^ 
likewise been ineffective in compelling the ob- 
servance of treaties in the Far East. The enforce- 
ability of political treaties continues to depend 
upon the ability of their beneficiaries to compel 
observance. 

T reaties may be terminated by the expiration 
of a specified time limit, as is customary in com- 
mercial treaties. They may be tenninated also by 
the complete fulfilment of their terms, by the 
disappearance of one of the parties (e.g. Texas in 
1845, Austria-Hungary in 1918) or by a new 
treaty expressly superseding the earlier one. An 
outbreak of war terminates political treaties be- 
tween the belligerents, suspends the functioning 
of non-political treaties until the close of hos- 
tilities and brings into operation such agree- 
ments as relate to the conduct of war. Non- 
observance of treaty terms by one party permits 
the other to protest and, if its representations arc 
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ignored, to regard the treaty as voidable by its 
own action. 

The revision and abrogation of treaties in- 
volve controversial questions of politics as well 
as of law. Ordinarily a treaty containing no pro- 
vision for revision or termination at the option 
of either party cannot lawfully be modified or 
abrogated by one party without the consent of 
the other. Under the Constitution of the United 
States, Congress or the president or both may 
constitutionally denounce a treaty without the 
consent of the other signatory. The justifiability 
of this procedure, however, from the point of 
view of international law is most dubious. Un- 
der the doctrine of rebus sic stantibus it has been 
contended that fundamental changes of condi- 
tions authorize one party to a treaty to terminate 
it by unilateral action. China has sought to make 
use of this doctrine to escape from the obliga- 
tions of the “unequal'’ treatio^ of the last cen- 
tury. But the injured party almost always pro- 
tests under tlicsc circumstances, and it cannot 
be said that the doctrine is part of international 
law. In its statement to the Japanese government 
of April 30, 1934, with regard to Japan’s asser- 
tion of hegemony over China, the Department 
of State of the United States asserted: “Treaties 
can lawfully be modified or be terminated only 
by processes prescribed or recognized or agreed 
upon by the parties to them.” This may be con- 
sidered an accurate statement of existing inter- 
national law on the subject. 

It is clear, however, that insistence upon the 
static and unchangeable character of poktical 
treaties in a dynamic state system in which na- 
tional interests and relationships of power are 
constantly shifting produces a state of maladjust- 
ment between international public law, as em- 
bodied in treaties, and the realities of interna- 
tional politics. If negotiations fail to secure the 
consent of the beneficiaries of the status quo to 
its modification, its victims have no alternative 
sav^c illegal unilateral abrogation, accompanied 
by defiance and danger of war. Such situations 
exist in acute form in the Far East and in post- 
Versailles Europe. Article 10 of the League 
Covenant, by guaranteeing “as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all Members of the 
League,” constituted an effort to perpetuate for 
all time the territorial settlements of the Paris 
Peace Conference. Article 19 took cognizance of 
the impossibility of realizing such an ambition in 
declaring that “the Assembly may from time to 
time advise the reconsideration by Members of 
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the League of treaties which have become inap- 
plicable.” The Assembly, however, can only 
“advise”; it has no autliority to modify treaties. 
In fact it has never taken effective action under 
article 19. The withdrawal of Japan and Ger- 
many from Gene\’a in 1933 was in part due to 
the persistent refusal of certain powers to modify 
existing treaties sufheiently to satisfy these “un- 
satiated” states. In such situations the revision- 
ist states would seem to ha\e no recourse sa\’e 
force, a^^ual or potential, as a means of eom- 
nelling treaty changes. Here is the most serious 
defect in what has been called the international 
legislative process. This defect is olniouslv fatal 
to the development of an orderly system of llex- 
ible international law and reilects the dilemma 
of a state system in which national attitudes and 
policies arc motivated bv the exclusive pursuit 
of national interests on the part of independent 
sovereignties rather than by any eiTecti\e inter- 
national “constitutional consensus.” 

Apart from this imjierfection, which has little 
aj'>^'>]ication to the grc‘at bulk of non-political 
treaties, it may be said that motlern treaties ha^•e 
furnished the legal basis for tlu‘ pacilic regula- 
tion of a great variety of international interests. 
Wherever public seniiment on opposite sides of 
a frontier has been in agrerrneut with regard to 
the furtherance of some C(^)mmon cnterjwise or 
the attainment of some common objective, the 
procedure of treaty making has furnished a con- 
venient and eflectiv e instrument for the achiev c- 
ment of the goal, by treaty international law has 
been clarified and developed, intiTnatioiud con- 
troversies have often been pcaceabU si-ttlcd and 
some measure of security for all states has been 
guaranteed. 'The national societies of the western 
state system have been knit together through a 
closely integrated netvv(jrk of recijirocal rights 
and obligations into some semblance of a world 
community. Where general multilateral treaties 
hav^e been made without the support of a genu- 
ine consciousness of common purposes on the 
part of the peoples of the world community, 
they have failed to achieve their ends, just as 
bilateral treaties and even national statutes inu.st 
fail under similar circumstances. Where the 
obstacles imposed by jiolitical emotions and am- 
bitions have been acknowledged, the procedure 
of treaty making hits led to the results desired. If 
the world community in the epoch of fascist im- 
perialism is still inchoate, if it is still menaced 
with conflict and disaster by recurrent ethnocen- 
trisrn and chronic national megalomania, the 
cause lies less in the inherent limitations of the 


treaty making process than in the circumstance 
that law itself, as a technique of control, is but a 
means to an end and can never lead mankind 
closer to the good life than politics and ethics 
will permit. 

Frederick L. Sciiuman 
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xxiii, Leipsic 190P-31), For post-war treaties, see: 
Leaf^utt of Nations scmmcs. f'or American treaties, see: 
JVlyers, I^cnys P., AJaniiciJ of (Collections of Treaties 
and of Collections Relatiri}> to Treaties (Cambridge, 
Mass. ip22). 

TREATY PORTS. See Spiifrf.s of Influence. 

TREJ'rsCHKb:, HEINRICH VON (1834-96), 
German historian and political writer. 'Preit- 
schke, the son of an army oOicrer, was horn in 
Dresden. An accident in his youth caused him 
to turn from the prospects of a military career to 
the pursuit of history and politics, and eventually 
he l^ecame at once the most pojnilar and the 
most freejuently attacked German historian in 
the nineteenth century. A representative of the 
Prussian sc1uk)1 of political historians, he illus- 
trated most clearly the ^leatncss hut also the 
defects of this historical school. In contradistinc- 
tion to Ranke and his ideal of ]>erfcct historical 
ohjetUivity Trt'itschke pursued history with the 
pragmatic purpose of turtliering the political 
ideas curri'nt in his time. All his numerous 
essays as well as his most import<mt work, the 
history of Ciermany in the nineteenth century, 
were written with the axowed purpose* of ad- 
vancing the cause of (iennan national unification 
under the miht«mt and aggressiw leadership of 
Protestant Prussia. His /cal, \i\id imagination 
and rhetorical talents made him the admired 
teaclier of the academic youth at Freiburg, 
Heidelberg and Berlin. 

Treitschke was one of the fir.st German pro- 
fessors of political science. His lectures on poli- 
tics, based on Aristotle and inlluenced by 
Vlachiavelli, Dahlmann, Stahl and de Toccpie- 
ville, sought to expound a political system of 
hi.storical and ethical laws in opposition to the 
prevailing theory of fixed nattiral laws anti abo\e 
all to show the unique imjiortance (*f the state 
whose essence is power [MaditpnUtik). Treit- 
schke maintained therefore that iiistory is made 
by strong individual ]H*rsonaliti<*s. He often 
spoke of liberty and liberalism, but political 
liberty meant for him a liberty j^olitically limited 
by the state. This position is relkx'ted in his re- 
pudiation of the classical humanism of Hum- 
boldt and in the metamorphosis ol his cosmo- 
poliUiii liberalism into national liberalism. 

Treitschke was very acti\e politically as a 
publicist and was for many years editor of the 
most important national liberal periodical, 
Preussische Jahrbiicher. He was also an active 
member of the Gcmran Reichstag. His political 
development w^as characteristic of many mem- 


bers of the German middle classes In his youth 
an enthusiastic supporter of the Revolution of 
1848 and an outspoken opponent of Bismarck 
and his domestic policy, he finally became a 
devoted apologist even for the latter's internal 
policy. The priority of foreign policy, the idea 
of the powerful state {Machtstaatsgedanke) anu 
the readiness to abandon political privileges for 
foreign successes these were the principles that 
became the political basis of the Cxennan middle 
classes. 

In internal politics Treitschke bitterly at- 
tacked Catholics, lews and socialists. ]fis sharp 
denunciation of tlie socialists of the chair illu.s- 
trates not only his rejection of eve*ry kind of 
socialism but his lack of understanding of eco- 
nomic and social forces. This attitude, like his 
opposition to universal suffrage, corresponded 
with liis aristocratic conception of liberty. His 
racial antisemitism in particular had a lasting 
elTex't, especially in academic circles. 

In c'onse(juence of hi^ conception of the all 
)>owerful state and his heroic ideal of education 
T'reitvschke has been attacked in the countries of 
western Europe as one of the spiritual inspirers 
of the World War. In post-war Germany too the 
intellectual circles took sides for or against 
Treitschke. But apart from all conflicting judg- 
ments as to his personality he remains out- 
standing as Cjermany’s most vigorous and cffec- 
ti\e teacher. 

SiUiMUND Neumann 

Important works: Deutsche Geschichte irn iQ. Jalir-' 
huridert, 5 vols. (Leipsic i(S7Q-g4), tr. by E. and C. 
Paul, 7 \ols. (New' York igis-ig); J Iistorischc und 
politisihc Aufsatze, 3 \'ols. (J .cipsic i865-g7; new ed. 
iSSC>-g7); Zehn Jain e deutscher Kampfe (Berlin 1874, 
2nd ed. iSyg); Deutsdie Kiimpfe; dec Socialismus und 
der Meuchehnord (Berlin 1878); Dcr Sot lahsmus und 
seine (Conner (Berlin 187^!; Em H'nrt uher umer Jiiden- 
turn (Berlin 18S0); Die Geselhchaftsnissensi haft (lycip- 
sic iSqg); Politik, ed. by Max Cornieelius, 2 v'ols. 
(Leip.sic jS(>7 -gS), ii. by it. Dugdale and 'Forben dc 
Billc, 2 \ols. ( London ojib); Reden irn dcutsthen 
Renhsta^e iSyi-iSS,}, ed. by O. Mittelstadt (L>eipsic 
I Sgb). 

Consult: Petersdorff, H. von, in All^emeine dcutsche 
Bioi^raphie^ ^'ol. Iv (Leipsir igio) p. 263-326; Ilau.s- 
rath, A., Zur ICrinntrunff an Heinrich v. Treitschke 
(Lcipsic igoi), tr. as d'reitschke; His Doctrine of Ger- 
man Destiny and International Relations (New York 
igi4); Davi.s, H.W. C., The Political 'Thoughts of IRnn- 
rich von 'Treitschke (New York 1915); Meinecke, 1 ^'., 
Die Idee der Staatsrason (2nd ed. Munich 1925) p* 
488-510; Westphal, O., “Der Staatshegrilf H. v.dYeit- 
schkes*’ in Meinecke, IL, Deutscher Staat und deutsche 
Parteien (IMunich ^922) p. 155-200; Gooch, G. P., 
History and Historians in the iQth Century (London 
1913) P- U 7 - 55 - 
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TREVELYAN, GEORGE OTTO (1838- 
1928), English statesman and historian. Trevel- 
yan was the son of Sir Charles Trevelyan, who 
was famous both for his reforms in India, where 
he served as finance minister, and for his leading 
part in the creation of the British Civil Service; 
and the nephew of the historian Macaulay. At 
one time it seemed as though his chief interest 
would be politics. Gladstone gave him office as 
civil lord of the admiralty three years after he 
had entered Parliament. A speech he made in 
1868 on army reform, in which he criticized the 
royal princes, caused the queen to urge his dis- 
missal. Gladstone defended him with his usual 
generosity in such matters, but in 1870 Trevel- 
yan resigned on a disagreement with the govern- 
ment on its Education Bill. He was given office 
again in Gladstone’s government of 1880, and 
after the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish 
in 1882 he was sent to Ireland as chief secretary. 
He was rewarded for his wise and courage<xis 
administration with cabinet office in 1884, when 
he became chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 
Up to this time he had been one of the radical 
leaders, interested chiefly in army reform, in 
land reform and in the enfranchisement of the 
agricultural laborer. When Gladstone took up 
home rule in 1886, he followed Chami')crlain and 
resigned office. But he was unhappy outside the 
Liberal party, and the Round Table Conference, 
at which he and Chamberlain discussed the 
whole problem with Harcourt, Morley and 
Herschell, ended in his acceptance of home rule. 
When Gladstone fonned his last government in 
1892, Trevelyan sat in his cabinet as secretary 
for Scotland. 

If Trevelyan’s political career disappointed 
earlier expectations, his literary triumph gave 
him ample comjiensation . His The Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay (2 vols., London 1876) 
received a resounding welcome, in which Car- 
lyle, Morley, Leslie Stephen and Fronde joined, 
and put him at once in the front rank of his- 
torians. Lord Acton praised his The Early His- 
tory of Charles James Fox (London 1880) as 
worthy of Macaulay; no living man understood 
Fox’s world better. When Trevelyan retired 
from Parliament in 1897, instead of completing 
his life of Fox he devoted himself to the history 
of the American Revolution {The American 
Revolution, 4 vols., London 1899-1907; and 
Georf^e the Third and Charles Fox: the Concluding 
Part of the American Revolution, 2 vols., London 
19 1 2- 1 4). Henry James acclaimed this history 
as a “work of civilisation” which, he believed. 


would help to “build the bridge across the At- 
lantic.” 

John Lawrence Hammond 

Consult’. IVcvelyan, George Macaulay, Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan; a Memoir (London 1932); Hirst, F. 
W., “Recollections of Sir George Trevelyan” in 
Contemporary Review, vol. cxli (1932) 581-88; Wil- 
liams, B., “Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart.” in 
British Academy, Proceedings, vol. xvi (1930) 3^3 ~9i* 

TRIAL MARRIAGE. See Companionate 

Marriage. 

TRIBE. See Social Organization. 

TRIBUTE. As in most levies the payment of 
tribute has its source in political power. Unlike 
other forms of fiscal revenue, however, tribute 
refers only to the standing obligations of po- 
litical groups which are not fully incorporated 
into a conquering state and which in return for 
the payment of an impost are pennitted to retain 
a modicum of self-go venimcnt. The exaction of 
tribute is not infrequently accompanied by re- 
ciprocal service on the part of the recipient state, 
which may, for instance, undertake to protcx:t 
those who pay tribute from outside aggression. 

'Fhe practise of levying tribute upon weaker 
tribes and pt^oples by groups endowed with 
superior political and military force is as old as 
organized political life. From the beginning of 
history martial pastoral peoples, like the west 
Mongols and many African Negro tribes; semi- 
nomadic ptx)ples, like the Indo-Germans, 
Semito-IIamites and east Mongols; maritime 
fieoples, like the Vikings; and hunting tribes, 
like the Indians, have exacted tribute from the 
more settled and less bellicose agricultural 
peoples of the old and new worlds. In the urban 
civilizations f)f pharaonic Egypt and older 
Babylonia tribute was collcx.'ted not only from 
the areas under permanent subjection to the 
empire but occasionally also from tribes as far 
distant as east Africa, Arabia and Asia Minor 
which were reached by military trade expedi- 
tions dispatched by the rulers, d’he system was 
further developed in some great ancient empires 
of the Orient, as in the Hittite Empire of the 
second millennium B.c.; in the Assyrian Empire 
of the first millennium B.c., in whose budget 
tributes figured as a regular and most important 
source of revenue; in the Lydian Empire, par- 
ticularly in its relation to the 1 lellenic city-states 
of Asia Minor; in the Median and neo-Babylo- 
nianempires as evidenced in their relations to the 
kinijdom of ludc^a. The tribute svstem had its 
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greatest development, however, in the Persian 
Empire under the Achaemenian dynasty . Darius i 
levied upon the twenty satrapies into which his 
empire was divided fixed graduated payments in 
money and commodities suitable for the needs 
of the empire. T he total money collected by the 
Persian rulers, in addition to the very consider- 
able payments in kind, approximated the value 
of $17,000,000, representing a purchasing power 
many times that of contemporary gold currency. 
The Persian Empire furthermore surpassed the 
earlier empires in that its tributes were levied 
according to a well balanced plan, which in- 
fluenced the Orient and which in many of its 
features was incorporated into the tax systems of 
the Greek polis. 

While the Homeric period testifies to the 
existence of tribute payments to princes and 
ruling tribes among the early Greeks, such 
levies were not very common in intercity rela- 
tions of archaic Hellas. Except for the tribuUiry 
obligations of the peri-cx?cic cities around Sparta, 
which were a remnant of the earlier times, the 
Hellenic intercity alliances ()f this period, like 
the Spartan Peloponnesian League, were volun- 
tary war alliances and involved no payment of 
tribute. Similarly the Attic Delian maritime 
league of the fifth century B.c. was a war al- 
liance which received into its membership on 
an equal basis the Aegean Hellenic city-states, 
hitherto tributaries to the Persian king. Only 
gradually did the so-called pharos evolve from 
a voluntary financial settlement of the obligation 
of every polis to provide soldiers and ships into a 
compulsory tribute levied systematically at 
Athens and, beginning with the age of Pericles, 
assessed by the hegemonic city itself. Carvings 
from the Athenian Acropolis covering several 
decades record the details of the changing 
periods of assessments of the Attic maritime 
league, the names of the city-states which paid 
tribute from time to time, the varying amounts 
contributed and the rise and decline of the Attic 
empire of the Periclean age in general. The Attic 
phoros system, which ceased to operate in the 
Peloponnesian War, continued in the attenuated 
form of a syntaxis^ in theory a voluntary contri- 
bution, in the Hellenic leagues of the fourth and 
third centuries B.c. Among these were the later 
Spartan league, the second Attic maritime 
league, the empire of Syracuse and the polis 
leagues established by Philip, Alexander and the 
Diadochian princes for their Greek subjects. 
Among the non-Greeks of the Alexandrian em- 
pire as well as in numerous suzerain regions 
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under the hegemony of the Diadochian states, 
and especially for a long period in the provinces 
of the Seleucid empire and the Parthian king- 
dom which succeeded the Diadochi in Irania 
and Mesopotamia, an improved form of the 
Persian tribute system continued in force. 

Rome from the very outset levied upon the 
conquered Italic peoples the stipendium^ a con- 
tribution to cover military expenses incurred in 
war or conquest. With the extension beyond 
Italy of the sphere of influence of the Roman 
Republic, the stipendium was collected regularly 
in all the new provinces, except from autono- 
mous or privileged confederates and dependent 
principalities and nationalities, and acquired all 
the characteristics of a tribute. I’he Latin term 
tributuniy it is true, originally referred to a head 
tax lev ied on Roman citizens in cases of special 
need. Only later, when the abundant flow of 
revenue from subject regions made it no longer 
necessary to collect the head tax, was the term 
applied unofficially to tht stipendium. Beginning 
with Augustus the stipendium w^as broken up into 
a form of head tax {tributum capitis) and a land 
tax {tributum soli) levied in regular assessments 
on non- Roman subjects; in a modified form 
these evolved into the central tax of late an- 
tiquity levied on all citizens of the empire. The 
suzerain princes and peoples outside the pro- 
vincial divisions and the settlements of sub- 
jugated barbarians (laeti, inquilini)^ who fre- 
quently were required to render military service 
but did not enjoy Roman civic rights, continued 
to pay tribute in the modern sense of the term. 
Islam also began by levying a head tax {jizyu) 
and a land tax (khardj) on conquered and sub- 
ject non-Moslems. As in Rome, these developed 
into regular taxes levied upon the different 
classes of the population, including to some ex- 
tent even Moslems. 

The Mediterranean and near eastern empires 
of the early Christian epoch were not merely 
recipients of tribute. Although nominally pre- 
sented as gifts, tributes were paid by the Roman 
emperors to barbarian tribes endowed with 
superior military force; such paj^ments were 
made to the Dacians in the first century and to 
the Germans in the third and later still more ex- 
tensively to Germans, Slavs, Arabs and Huns. 
A similar relation often prevailed between the 
Arsacid and Sassanian empires of Persia and the 
Romans, Byzantines and Huns; between the 
later Islamic states and the Turks and Mongols; 
between the states of India of the post-Christian 
epoch and the Huns, Turks and Mongols. Trib- 
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utes were paid also by the Christian stxtes of 
eastern Europe, the Near East and even central 
Europe to the Huns and in later periods to the 
Hungarians, Turks, Tartars, Mongols and re- 
lated tribes. Throughout the Christian era down 
to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there 
arose in the Mongolian storm center of inner 
Asia, whose martial, nomadic shepherd peoples 
preserved their military prowess longer than any 
others in the old world, ever new states covering 
enormous areas. Loosely held together, except 
for the Osmanli Empire and the Indian Empire 
of the Great Mogul, their chief object was booty 
and tribute for the dominant group. These 
developments, so important in the history ol 
cultural relations between eastern Asia and the 
rest of the old world, culminated in the Mongo- 
lian Empire, which, beginning with Genghis 
Khan, levied tribute from time to time on al- 
most all Asia and on eastern Europe as far as the 
German border, collecting an income many 
times greater than that of the Persian Achae- 
menian Empire. 

In Europe after the fall of Rome the migrating 
Germans, among them the rulers of the empire 
of the Franks and of the Norsemen, levied 
tribute on subjugated peoples, as had been 
customary among Indo-(}ermans frotn an- 
tiquity. Generally the tribute was payable in 
kind, as in Saxony, 'Phuringia and l^Vanconia. In 
addition there were subject tributary settlement 
groups {Lassen^ or bondsmen) analogous to the 
laeti of the Roman Empire. In the late Middle 
Ages the feudal system and the germinating 
bureaucratic state otiered new forms for the 
incorporation of subject groups into a conquer- 
ing state, and the system of tribute payments 
continued only with respect to heathen peoples, 
particularly Islamic and Slavic. Venice held 
sway over the older Adriatic cities by a system of 
tributary obligations in money and in kind as 
well as in military service; but later, with the 
expansion of its power, payment of tribute gave 
way to general fiscal obligations characteristic of 
the mcrcantilistic period. 

In the modern colonial empires of the Span- 
ish, Portuguese, IJutch, French, Russians and 
English tribute payments in precious commodi- 
ties and coin played an important role in the 
finances of the respective mother countries. The 
system still survives in the less developed 
colonial regions, as in the African colonies of the 
European powers, and to some extent in India, 
Indo-China and the Dutch East Indies. In the 
earlier periods of its history China exacted 


tribute from the subjugated barbarian peoples 
on the Chinese frontier chielly in commodities 
not available in eastern Asia. This Chinese sys- 
tem began to decline at the beginning of the 
revolutionary period in iqi2. A similar system 
had been in vogue at tlie time of the conquest 
of the Jaj^anese and Korean empires. 

'Pribiite in its strict meaning must be regarded 
today, in so far as it exists at all, as a wstige of an 
extinct fonn of public economy. On the other 
hand, contributions, li\ed with resptx't to both 
the tluration of the perioil of obligation and the 
amount of the absolute total payable, have con- 
tinually been exacted from concjuered peoples 
li'om the stone age, theempin^s of the cuneiform 
peoples, the lygNptiiins and the ancumt Cliinese 
down to the treaties which closed tlie W’orld 
War. Such contributions ha\e occasionally, e\en 
in modern times, been referred to as tribute. 
Ne\er in historv, howe\er, has such tribute 
possessed tlie long tinu^ financial importance for 
the state budget which is associated with tribute 
in the narrower sense. 

Jdu'i’z I InciiniJiKiM 

Srr: Iti'M-Niis, Priu le; Empiki ; C()N(,)n si; K- 
i>i:m\i 1 ^ , Miia i ary; Ki pah \ i io\s. 
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sehiehte des ehinesisiheii Reu lies, \oI. 1- (llerlin 1^30- 
); Schroder, K., J.ehrhiiih der dentsihen Jieihtsife- 
S( Indite (()th ed. Berlin Jt;22) p. 20S, sSS-Stp, Kretsch- 
mayr, Heinrich, Gesdiiehte 7'o/z I'enediy, 2 vids. 
(Gotha 1905-20). 

TR] KOUPLS, CHARILAOS (cS^z-qh), Greek 
statesman. After studying in Athens and Paris, 
Trikoupis entered the diplomatic service. He 
was attached to the legation in London from 
1853 and negotiated the cession of the Ionian 
Islands from England to Greece. In i8()() he was 
appointed minister of foreign affairs, a post 
which he occupied again in 1877. As head of the 
Radical party he was prime minister almc^si 
continuously from 1882 to 1895. 
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Trikoupis was the outstanding Greek states- 
man of the nineteenth century. His great merit 
was his recognition of the fact that Greece 
needed above all to be reorganized along modern 
lines in order to realize its national aspirations. 
'This idea dominated both his foreign and his do- 
mestic policy. He felt that until reorganization 
was achieved Greece must refrain from an ex- 
pansionist program which would have little 
chance of success and which, if defeated, might 
mean a serious setback. Nevertheless, he showed 
marked independence toward the great powers 
and was careful not to expose Greece to danger 
for tlie advantage of other countries. One of 
liis chiet aims was to maintain peace with Turkey. 

In internal alTairs the period from 1882 to 
^885 esjK-cially was devoted to reorganization 
and industrial devxdopment. Tdirough a scries 
of laws he endeavored to reform political cus- 
toms and to constitute a corps of permanent 
civil servants independent of political vicissi- 
tudes. Army and nav^y schools were organized 
and changes were made in education and in the 
teaching jxa'sonnel. Road systems and railroads 
were built and foreign assistance was obtiiined 
for the tie\elopment of the country. To sustain 
his policv d'rikoupis was forced to increase taxes 
and raise loans. IIis fmanci*d system and his lack 
of chauvinism maile him unpopular and from 
time to time he was forced from p(nver. AI- 
tliough in the intervals when Trikoujus was out 
of liie government many of his reforms were 
reversetl bv Ins opponent Deligiannis, modern 
(i recce owes much to his leadersliijn 

Micihl Liikkitii:k 

('ojisulf. Boiirchicr, J. I)., in J'ortmi'Jil ! y l\n'iC 7 i\ xol- 
1>:\ I (i8(K)) 36-47; Dn.iult, lulouard, and l.hcnncr, 
IVIichcl, lln'onr (JlipJoniut ii/m' dr hi (jn'it, 5 cols. 
(I’aiis i()25 -2f)) \ol. i\ , ji. Mac ro^^ordalo, 

John, hMdilcni O’ rco e (London in3{ ) p. 6() 71. 

TRl STAN, FTX)RA CKLESTl \ E 'FI lERESE 
HENRlinTE (1803-44), French socialist writei 
and feminist. Flora Tristan was born in Paris 
and w as married at the age of eighteen to .A.ndre 
Chazal, a painte’* for w hom she had worked as a 
colorist. The marriage pruned unhappy and she 
separated from her husband before the birth of 
her third child. JTom I’eru, w here she w ent in an 
effort to reclaim property belonging to her 
father, she gatherecl material for her Prrci^rina- 
tions d\ine paria (2 vols., Paris 1838), w hich met 
with considerable success but which her hus- 
band held to be slanderous of himself. His 
anger w^as expressed in an attempt upon her life, 
as a result of whicli lie w as condemned to forccvi 
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labor. Flora 'IVistan took advantage of the no- 
toriety to }>ublish lier curious novel, M^his (2 
vols., Paris 1S38). In 1839 she made a fourth trip 
to England and wrote her Promenades dans 
Londres (Paris 1840). 

The social views contained in these three 
works, particularly in the last mentioned, reflect 
the author’s interest in the English Chartist 
mov^ement and in the ideas of Robert Owen. 
Moved by the wretched condition of the work- 
ing classes of France and England, she became 
convinced that only through organization could 
workers improve their lot. This was the basic 
theme of her Union ouiTiere (Paris 1843, 3rd 
ed. 1844), a well documented and clearly 
reasoned book with which she sought to gain a 
hearing among the w orkers in Paris and in the 
provinces. She advocatetl an assessment, very 
small but to be paid bv all the workers, with 
which they might finance the establishment of 
“Palaces of the Workers’ EJnion” (hospitals. 
scho()ls and meeting \)\. ces where the interests 
of the masses would be centralized) and pay the 
salary of a defender of the working class m 
parliament as the unhappy Irish paid their 
deputy O’C’onnell. 

In order to spread this “new gospel,” Flora 
'^Fristan undertook a trip in which she followed 
the route of the journeymen in their tour of 
France; after having visited the chief cities from 
Paris to Lyons, Marseille and Toulouse, she 
contracted tv]>hoid fever and died at Bordeaux. 
T’he workers gave her an impressive funeral. 

Flora Tristan subscribed neither to Saint- 
Simonianisrn nor to F'ourierism nor to com- 
munism, although her ideas bore resemblance to 
all three. She may b<" regarded as a precursor of 
the mutualists, of the .syndicalists, of the co- 
operators and, finally, of the school of solidarists. 
She v\as the first to herald the International of 
workers, since her Union ourricre antedated the 
projxiganda of Karl Marx. 

As a femini.st Flora ’I’ristan emph^isized the 
economic and social condition of women, al- 
though she was not uninterested in the political 
aspect of the problem. She was a champion of 
women’s education, of divorce and of the cam- 
paigns against prostitution and capital punish- 
ment. 

J. L. PuKcn 

Comnlt: Blanc, Elcfvmore, Biof^raphir dr Flora Tristan 
(Lytms 0845); I'lu-ch, J L., La lir it I'orm tr dr Flora 
Tii\tan (Pans ki.is); rhihert, Maryuente, Lc jntn 
nisfiir dam Ir soi ia/isnir fran{'ais dr iSjo a /A’yo (Paiis 
1026); Ik-aid, Mar\' IL, C)n Ihidrrsiamhng IVatnrfi 
(New York 1031) p. S09— ii- 
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TROELSTRA, PIETER JELLES (i860- 


1930), Dutch socialist leader. Troelstra was one 
of the founders and the uncontested leader of 
the Social Democratic Workers’ party (S.D.A. 
P.) of the Netherlands. He was a Frisian by 
origin and inclination, and the democratic 
tendencies and religious sentiment characteristic 
of his people may account for his development 
as a force for the unification of the various cur- 
rents in the labor movement: orthodox Marxism, 
trade unionism, opportunistic revisionism and 
religious socialism. As a young barrister, struck 
by the misery of the rural proletariat in Fries- 
land, he made its cause his own and proclaimed 
himself a socialist. This led to a break with his 
conser\^ative father and to the sacrifice of a 
promising legal and political career. As a propa- 
gandist of the new socialist movement T roelstra 
suffered real poverty for several years. He re- 
jected the more dynamic and revolutionary as- 
pects of Marxism, merely accepting it as a 
scientific method of investigation. He early 
rreed the socialist party of the anarchist influ- 
ences of Domela Nieuwenhuis and in 1909 ex- 
pelled from the party the left wing organized 
around the newspaper Tribune ^ which ten years 
later joined the Communist International. His 
political career was ended in November, 1918, 
when after the successful revolution in Germany 
he attempted to secure power but was deserted 
by his colleagues. Troelstra was for years leader 
of the parliamentary fraction and a member of 
the Bureau of the Second Socialist Interna- 
tional. At the International Socialist Congress at 
Stuttgart in 1907 he urged the formulation of a 
more concrete and practical program for the 
realization of the socialist commonwealth; in 
this demand, however, IVoelstra received the 
support of none of the other leaders except 
Jaur^s. 

D. VAN Blom 

Works: Gedenkschriften, 4 vols. (Amsterdam 1927-31). 

TROELTSCH, ERNST (1865-1923), German 
historian and sociologist. Troeltsch belongs to 
that group of scholars who first gave to sociology 
the stamp of an academic science in Germany. 
After one year as lecturer at Gottingen Univer- 
sity he became professor of theology at Bonn in 
1892 and two years later professor in the same 
faculty at Heidelberg. He held this post until 
1915, when he became professor of philosophy 
at the University of Berlin. 

During his stay at Heidelberg he came into 
contact with Max Weber, who had a decisive 


influence upon Troeltsch ’s future work. In r 
certain sense his most significant sociological 
empirical investigation. Die Soziallehren der 
Christ lichen Kirchen und Gruppen (Tubingen 
1912; tr. by O. Wyon, 2 vols., London 1931), 
may be considered a supplement to the works of 
Max Weber. In this treatise Troeltsch set him- 
self the task of solving the p^rohlem of how far 
the origin, growth and modifications of Chris- 
tianity as well as the arrest of that growth in 
modern times were sociologically determined. 
He drew his material only from the teachings of 
the Christian church and sects; that is, from 
ethico-social theories. All religious, dogmatic 
and theological factors he considered reflex 
functions of the sociological conditions under 
which they arose. 

As historian and theologian he was a student 
of Treitschke, Lagarde and Ritschl; to the last 
named he owed his insight into the psychology 
and logic of the growth of Christian doctrine. 
As a philosopher he drew heavily on the neo- 
Kantian theory of knowledge and upheld the 
existence of an a priori in the sphere of religion. 
But the more he sought to do justice to the spe- 
cific content of religion and tlie mor(‘ in so doing 
he grew aware or tne historical manifold nature 
and creative power of social factors, the more 
difficult it became for him to reach a non- 
temporal starting point. Accordingly he ap- 
proached the conception of historical dialectics 
and historicisrn. His ambitious work Der 1 li- 
st orismus und seine f (Berlin 1924; tr. 

into English as Christian Thought ; Its History and 
Application y London 1923) belongs among the 
foremost contributions to the history of German 
philosophical ideas. In his chapters on Marxist 
dialectic Troeltsch analyzed in a penetrating 
manner the advantages and disadvantages of 
Marx’ dialectical method. His philosophical 
works are characterized by minute attention tr 
every aspect of a problem, but they never ue- 
velopcd into a well rounded and complete sys- 
tem. This may be explained partly by the fact 
that Troeltsch was a dynamic type of thinkci 
who sought always to reflect the spiritual and 
social forces operating around him. 

Troeltsch was a keen observer of wartime ana 
post-war events in Germany, as is evidenced in 
his Spektator-Briefe (ed. by 11 . Baron, Tubingen 
1924). A convinced democrat, he was elected to 
the Prussian diet in 1919 and became parlia- 
mentary undersecretary to the Prussian minister 
of education, in which position he exercised con-* 
siderable influence on the trend of the educa- 
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tional and church policy of the Prussian govern- 
ment. 

Karl Mannheim 
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TRONCIIET, FRANCOIS-DENIS (1726- 
i8o6), j^Vench jurist, d'ronebet was admitted to 
the Paris bar in 1745 and won great fame as a 
consultant. In i7<S() be was elected to the Estates 
CJenerai, where he was l.nown as a moderate 
constitutionalist, lie to(>k a prominent part in 
the debates on the reorganization of tlie judicial 
system and was instrumental in eliminating a 
plan for iiiry trials in civil cascT^. The National 
Assembly appointed him to the commission 
whicli examined the king after the latter’s arrest 
at \’arennes. dVonchet’s .sense of justice made a 
profound impression upon Louis xvi, who en- 
trusted him with his defense before the Con- 
vention. In this task he was a.ssociatcd with 
Mak^sherbes and wSeze. 

Sus]H*cted of coiinter-revolutionary^ tenden- 
cies, Tronchet had to go into hiding during the 
d’error but under the Directory he returned to 
the practi.se of law and was elected to the Council 
of Idders. In 1800 the Edrst Consul appointed 
him president of the Tribunal ot Cassation and 
shortly thereafter he was made a member, to- 
gether with Maleville, Portalis and Bigot de 
Preameneu, of a commission charged with the 
preparation of a new^ draft for a cn il code, the 
first three projects having failed to meet with ap- 
proval. ddie four commissioners set themselves 
the task of determining the outstanding con- 
ceptions of ancient I'rench law. In cases of di- 
vergenci' between the Roman kuv and the 
customary law dVonchet tried to make the latter 
predominate, observing that it reflected more 
faithfully the national traditions of France. His 
influence was especially marked in the sections 
of the code dealing w ith succession and com- 
munity propert}'. Once the project w^as pre- 


pared, dVonchet defended it before the Council 
of State with such ardor and intelligence that 
Napoleon considered his opinions the very core 
of the discussion. At present his statements at 
the sessions of the councils, as preserved in the 
proceedings, are held to be an authoritative 
source for the interpretation of the Civil Code. 

E.-ll. Ferre A L 
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d’ROFlCAL MEDIC INE. AVc Acclimatiza- 
tion; CoMMUNK Aiu.i- Diseases, Control oe. 

TRIiCE AND PEACE OE GOD. The Truce 
of (iod should oe distinguished clearly from the 
Peace of Cod. The latter iiistitulion, the earlier 
of the two, aimed to pDce uiuk i permanent 
shelter from the scourge of feudal wars all 
churches and clergy and the peaceful elements 
of the population in general. The dVuce of God, 
which did not appear until about 1025, tended 
to limit feudal wars by ]^rohibiling fighting on 
certain days. Both proceeded from the desire of 
the church to lessen the risks to which these 
wars subjected Christian society. 

The first measures against w'ar were carried 
out at the initiative of the church at the end of the 
tenth century in a series of bishops’ councils in 
France, Burgundy and paiticularly \dennois. 
At first they were of a more general character 
and w'ere valid only for the dioceses in which 
they were promulgated. Anathema was pro- 
nounced upon all those who committed acts of 
violence resulting in loss to churches, monaster- 
ies and peasants. At the beginning of the elev- 
enth century, however, fraternities of peace were 
organized under the auspices of the clergy for 
the protection of churchmen; subsec|uently these 
w^ere extended to embrace all those w ho did not 
belong to the military chiss. \ pact of peace 
[pactian pads) involving an oath upon holy relics 
bound the adherents in definite terms to respect 
the possessions and buildings of the churches 
and peasants throughout the diocese. Some- 
times also other social groups, such as pilgrims, 
travelers and the like, or other types of posses- 
sions, such as mills, tools, cattle and beasts of 
burden, w^ere expressly included under the 
Peace of God. Occasionally also the adherents to 
the pact underti^^k tr) support the bishop in his 
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attempt to enforce the observance of the pact. In of Pentecost, all festivals of the Virgin Mary, of 


1038 at a council in Bourges a peace militia was 
organized for this purpose. All of the faithful 
above the age of fifteen were obliged to join the 
militia of the diocese and were charged with 
punishing violators of the peace. 

Such propaganda for peace had scarcely any 
success. The popes, h ►wever, did not desist 
from extending to all of Chris :;endom the meas- 
ures for the general protection of the non- 
military population. In 1095, at the Council of 
Clermont, Pope Urban 11 extended the Peace of 
God to the possessions of the crusaders and 
made it obligatory upon all the faithful. The 
Lateran Council of 1139 specified that the 
Peace of God should cover not only churches, 
monasteries and cemeteries but also priests, 
clerics, monks, pilgrims, traders and peasants, 
going and coming or while at work, their fields 
and the animals they used for work or transpor- 
tation. 

The idea of a truce of God {treuga Dei) first 
appeared as a diocesan measure at the Synod of 
Elne held in 1027. Throughout the diocese of 
Elne “it was prohibited for any inhabitant 
attack his enemy during the period between nine 
o’clock Saturday to one o’clock Monday.” Tiiis 
measure was designed to enable “each onv, to 
render what he owes to God during the Lord’s 
Day.” 

The truce, although at first limited to Sunday, 
was gradually extended to other days of the 
week and there was increasing propaganda in 
favor of it. In 1041 the archbishop of Arles, tlie 
bishops of Avignon and Nice together with 
Odilo, the abbot of Cluny, addressed to all the 
clergy of Gaul and Italy a pressing exhortation 
to rally to the principle of a truce of Ciod, ex- 
tending each week from Wednesday evening to 
Monday morning, in commemoration ot the 
Thursday of Ascension, the Friday hallowed by 
the sufferings of Christ, the Saturday sanctified 
by His burial and the Sunday upon which He 
was resurrected. All violators of this long truce 
were subject to excommunication, d'he idea was 
immediately taken up by the bishops' synod of 
Montriond in the dioce.se of Lausanne and the 
truce was extended from Advent and Christmjis 
to the first Sunday of Epiphany and finally from 
the third Sunday before Lent to the first Sunday 
of Eiister. It was adopted in the same year in 
Normandy, where the period was extended to 
include the time between the Rogation Days and 
the end of the eighth day of Pentecost. In 1054 
in the diocese of Narbonne it covered the week 


St. John the Baptist, of St. Peter, St. Lawrence, 
St. Michael and St. Martin and, finally, the fast 
days of the ember days. Evidently the idea was 
to cut down the time reserved for war until 
fighting became virtually impossible. Pope Ur- 
ban 11 made the measure general at the Council 
of Clermont in 1095 and it was finally confirmed 
at the Lateran Council of 1139; in all Christen- 
dom war was definitely prohibited from Advent 
to the eighth day of Epiphany and from the third 
Sunday before Lent to the eighth day of Ea.ster, 
from the first of the Rogation Days to the eighth 
day of Pentecost and at all times from Thursday 
sundown to Monday sunrise. It hius been cal- 
culated that the feudal lords were thus permitted 
only about ninety days a year for combat. 

7 ’he.se measures, which with various modifica- 
tions were also adopted in lobS in Spain, about 
loSo in Germany and in the last years of the 
eleventh century in Italy, did not prove very 
effective, since there were no means of enforce- 
ment except the sanctions of the ecclesiastical 
order. Even the desire of tlu‘ popes to permit no 
exceptions could not triumph o\er the warlike 
spirit of the feudal clas.scs. The leagues of peace 
s(K)n disintegrated. With the emergence of the 
idea of the state and of royal authority in the 
twelfth century , the king's peace tended gradually 
to replace the peace of the church. As early as 
the fir.st half of the ele\enth century Robert the 
Pious in 1 ‘Yance and Henry 11 in fiermany enter- 
tained the hope of imj'iosing a peace upon the 
world and seriously discusstal the question at an 
as.sembl)' held at Mouzon in 1023. In the follow- 
ing century king Louis vi of France u.scd tlic 
dioce.san peace militia for the defense of the 
country; in the course of the twelfth century the 
kings of France and (iermany in particular at- 
tempted by every means to stop feudal wars. It 
was only in the thirteenth century, however, that 
St. Louis of France and Frederick li of Hohen- 
staufeii were able to enforce such prohibition. 

Louis Halfuikn 
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Fr;idi i, Bibliothfeque. Sciences historiques et 
pnilologiques, no. 163 (Paris 1907). 

I'RUCK FARMING. See Fruit and Vege- 
table Industry. 

TRUST COMPANIES. In contrast to the con- 
cept of trusteeship the trust company is dis- 
tinctly an American growth whose de\ elopment 
coincided with the growth of capital accumula- 
tion and the rise of the corporate fonn of 
business organization. It originated as a col- 
lateral feature of life and fire insurance, as in the 
case of the Massachusetts Hospital Life In- 
surance Company, chartcicd in T(SiS, and the 
Planners hire Insurance and Loan Company, 
organized in New York in 1S22. 'J'he real rise of 
the trust company, however, began only well 
after the Civil War. In nSyq the comptroller of 
the currency reported the <‘xistence of only 35 
trust companies, all located in New York, 
Philadelphia and New haigland, whereas in iqoo 
he reported over 2qc, widelv distributed ge >- 
graphiailly. d'his spread indicates in part the 
increast‘d trusU business for individuals resulting 
from the cumulative growth, both in number 
and in size, of pritate fortunes. It also reflects 
the multiplication of trust company activities in 
connection with security issues, arising from the 
phenomenal development of the corporation. 

The alliance of trust business with insurance 
was gradually supersetied by that with general 
banking. The trust companies invaded in par- 
ticular the lield of commercial banking, although 
they long continued to hold time deposits in 
excess of their demand deposits. The state courts 
gradually sanctioned the extension of trust com- 
pany activities. On their part the banks retaliated 
by incursions into the trust held. A tew com- 
mercial banks organized ahiliated trust com- 
panies, but most (^f then'i established trust de- 
partments. National banks were first permitted 
to assume limited trust powers by the federal 
Reserve Act. After the constitutionality of the 
provision had been upheld, the amendment of 
September 26, iqiS, increased the list of trust 
powers and permitted the Federal Reserve 
Board to grant permission for their exercise in 
states in which competing sLite institutions 
possessed such powers. No comprehensive data 
are available to show the growth and present 
extent of trust work carried on by both national 
and state charted institutions, although it is 
known that they are steadily supplanting the 
individual as trustee. 


Elsewhere the trust company has made much 
less headway. Its development was earliest and 
greatest in British colonies. A Trustee and Exec- 
utor Company was established in south Africa 
in 1832, while in Australia the 20 or so special- 
ized trust companies (doing no banking) origi- 
nated in 1878. In New Zealand a Public Trustee 
Office was esUiblishcd as early as 1872. The first 
Canadian trust company dates from 1882. In 
1929 there were at least 62 such companies in 
Crnada; the bu.shiess of these enterprises is 
intermediate hct\veen that of the Australian 
trusUx* companies and that of the American 
trust companies. In England there has been 
rapid progress along several lines — trust com- 
panies dating from 1887 to 1888, followed by 
insurance companies, banks and the Public 
d'rustee Office in London established in 1908. 
'J'he English investment trusts include trust 
business among their opera rions. Following the 
example of the United States the first German 
trust coinj^any was organize 1 in 1890 and was 
follow'ed by the establishment of similar enter- 
prises. 'Phe development of trust companies in 
Gennany was interrupted by the financial dis- 
organizati* HI caused by the inflationary move- 
ment after the World War which weakened the 
older, large companies and encouraged the 
mushroom growth of small establishments 
whose primary business w^as public accounting 
and auditing rather than trust work proper. 
Most of the big trust companies in Germany are 
affiliated w ith the larger banks. Trust companies 
are found also in Switzerland, Austria and 
Denmark and are of growing significance in the 
financial organization of Japan. 

I’lie modern trust com} any developed to fill 
certain gaps in an incomplete financial system. 
Its seemingly diverse trust, or fiduciary, ac- 
tivities, when subject to thorough analysis, re- 
veal it both as an investing institution and as 
one which renders certain needed services. In 
fact its investment activities arose from the 
necessity of administering considerable funds in 
the course of trust services. These services, 
bound together largely by their similar legal 
bases, have shifted and expanded considerably 
in response to the nc^eds of economic life. Their 
ramifications have led to the rapid growth of the 
trust company and to combination of trust work 
wdth the other financial activities cited. 

The essential features of a tnist are the separa- 
tion of the use of property from its ownership 
and the placing upon the user by reason of this 
fact of certain legal responsibilities toward the 
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owner. The trustor surrenders certiiin property 
lo a trustee, the latter to administer it for the 
benefit of a specified beneficiary, who may be 
the trustor. Legal title rests with tlie trustee as 
such, equitable title with the beneficiary. The 
trust instrument specifics the terms under 
which the trust estate, or corpus, is to be ad- 
ministered, subject to the state law. The law 
seeks to emphasize the sacred and binding 
character of a trust; hence it does not permit the 
trustee to administer the trust for his own bene- 
fit, while it requires him to use reasonable care 
to act in accordance with the terms of the trust 
instrument, under liability of an action at hwv 
by the beneficiary. In addition the trust com- 
pany also carries on agency relations. These are 
created by contract in which the agent is em- 
ployed and authorized to represent and act for 
the principal in business dealings with third per- 
sons but in w'hich the agent does not have title to 
property. Considerable differences exist be- 
tween the various cla.ssifications of trust work 
wdiich have been attempted. I’he difilciilty arises 
to some extent from the rapid growth of agency 
work. Furthermore the services rendered to in- 
dividuals and to co; poratioiis overlap at certain 
points, although the general distinction between 
personal and corporate trusts is reasonably clear. 

The trust company may sene an individual 
during his lifetime and his estate after his death, 
'^rhe former class — living or voluntary trusts — 
are of more recent origin than testamentary or 
court trusts but have grown more rapidly in 
recent years, both in number and in variety. 
They may he csUiblished for the benefit of the 
donor or of others, d’estamentary tru.sts, how- 
ever, are still more important as a class. The 
trust company acts as executor and trustee 
under a wall or as administrator by court aj)- 
poiritment in the absence of a will or of an 
executor. 

Tw'o interesting special forms of such trusts 
may he mentioned, d'he life insurance trust, 
w'hile dating in the United States from 1877, has 
had its real development only since 1920. It 
consists in general of life insurance policies the 
proceeds of which are paid out to the tru.stee, to 
be invested by him and the income distributed 
according to the testator’s wishes. The com- 
munity trust provides funds, usually handled by 
a trust company or group of trust companies, to 
promote charitable, educational and research 
activities for the benefit of the community. 

In their administration of both living and 
testamentary trusts other than those involving 


mere settlement of estates inve^stmem is a 
central trust company service. Unless the trustee 
is allowed no voice in the selection of invest- 
ments, the trust company must prepare a special 
investment program adapted to the needs of the 
particular trust. Some trusts restrict the trustee 
to wdiat are designated by state huv as legal 
trustee imestments, but in others the trust 
instrument specifically grants the trustee dis- 
cretion in making investments. Tlie former class 
of trust is subject to the same ultraeonservativc 
canons as those governing mutual .sa\ ings bank 
investimmt. In some states, as, lor example, 
Massachusetts, common knv as interpreted by 
the surrogate's court takes the ]>laee of the K‘gal 
list cd' investments; the trustee possesses wade 
discretionary jK)wers in tlie absence of instruc- 
tions in the trust instrument and is resjvinsibk^ 
orilv for loss<‘S incurred when he lads to act in 
good faith and to exercise caution or sound dis- 
cretion. A wt ‘11 known authority observes that 
“in the hands of a good trustee the Mas.sa- 
chusetts rule is uiuloubtcdls sujierior, since it 
gi\es him a large oj^portiinity to use Ins skill and 
ability as a financier for the atlNuntage of his 
beneficiaries, but undoubtetlly the luiglish rule, 
or the Xew York rule, is better adapted to in- 
experienced or ignorant trustees, as much less is 
l(dt to tlu‘ir discretion” (Loring, .\. P., // 
Trustee's llandhouh, 4th eel. Boston 192S, p. 
140). Much attention has been given by trust 
companies to investment |irobIems in the tw'o- 
fold efibrt to mainl lin the principal intact and to 
obtain the best yield comjiatible with such 
safetv. In an attempt to secure more elleetive 
administration of small trust funds trust com- 
panies have created commingled trust funds 
w hich avoid the necessit}^ of separate investment 
of each fund. 

For the individual the trust company has also 
developed numerous agency services. Expert 
physical care and handling ol securitiesare w idely 
provided, while a few trust ci^mpanies also gi\^ 
investment advice lor a fee- an activity similar 
to that of a living trust, except that the trust 
company acts purely in an ad\isory capacity. 

The trust company performs a number of 
services which facilitate the functioning of cor- 
porate enterprise. It acts as trustee in the issue of 
corporate bonds and the indenture under which 
such issue is made, specifies the duties of the 
trustee in event of the debtor’s default or any 
other non-compliance with the tenns of the 
deed. As transfer agent the trust company keeps 
an accurate record of all changes in the owner- 
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ship of Stock, while as registrar it acts as a check 
upon the transfer agent, to assure that stock out- 
standing does not exceed the amount authorized 
and issued by the corporation. Bonds as w<‘ll as 
stock may be registered. A trust company may 
also be named as depositary under reorganiza- 
tion agreements, voting trust agreements, escrow 
agreements and the like. Finally, the trust com- 
pany may take general or special charge of the 
finances of a corporation, acting, for example, as 
treasurer in charge of all receipts and disburse- 
ments or as agent for payment of coupons, 
interest and dividends. 

Except for their banking departments trust 
companies were at the outset subject t(' little 
control. In respect to the former, first in the 
iSyo’sand iSSo’s,then after Kpy, the laws wtTe 
strengthened, and control now is similar to that 
imposed on national ant! state banks. Since 
charters liave In'cn broad, trust work has re- 
mained chieily subject to the state laws and de- 
cisions relating to trust and agency business in 
general; but these ha\e on die whole f)roved 
adequate to insure faithful ]H‘rtormance of such 
duties. National banks are subject to the state 
law in the conduct of their trust de])artincnts, 
with regard to deposit ol securities with .state 
ofHccrs, iTuestment ol tru.st funds and insjH'C- 
tion, although the trust dcjiartment is also 
audited by rt‘gular national or f ederal Reserve 
examiners. Segregation ot the trust funds and 
ktx-ping of separate records are also required, so 
that trust funds cannot be mingled with those of 
the institution proper. 

d’he social and economic significance of the 
trust companv is twofold. In the lirst place, in 
its indi\idual trust work it reiwesents a leading 
investment organization, which places large 
sums of capital in the channels of conseiwativc 
industrv and trade. In so doing, although the 
time during w hich its services may be rendered 
is limited by kuv, it helps to preserve private 
wealth and to perpetuate large estates. While 
directly it serves those of means, indirectly it 
servers all, through the elTcct of its operations 
and through its educational activities. At the 
same time, as an important and expert investor it 
is of value in determining the course of industry 
and trade and in tending to stabilize inva'stment. 
In the second place, through its corporate trust 
work it promotes the use of corporate securities. 
It acts as a “clearing house of equities.” Its 
service facilitates a wider tiistribution of owner- 
ship of industrv. Thus indirectly it assists the 
corporation to raise pemianent capital; it man- 


ages some of the corporation’s affairs as a going 
concern; and it safeguards the interests of both 
creditor and security holder in e\ent of in- 
solvency and reorganization. It therefore aids 
the investor no less than the corporation and 
may well be considered the handmaiden of in- 
vestment banking. 

W. II. Steiner 

See : Invesimknt; iNVi'SrMi.NT 'riuJSTs; Inscranct; 
Bankinc’,, (\)mmerciai.; Federal Reserve .Sysiem; 
State Banrs, United Si aits; 'rucsTS and Thcstei s; 
A JENCY; 1 N HERI f ANC’L. 
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extensive hihlio;^raphy p. 4^7-503; Herrick, Cla\, 
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schajt (Munich ic^ 2 (»); Cdassmmn, Hans, Die sdiwei- 
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^FRUST.S 

E.\rly Dem-j oI'MENT. The term trust has 
been so variously deiined that its connotations 
remain in precisic In connection with indiistn.il 
combinations it commonl) refers only to forms 
of organization in manufacturing and mining 
industries moti\ated bv tlie desire to escape the 
limiting force of competition. It has not gener- 
ally been applied to large scale organizations or 
combinations in the fields of llnance and the so- 
called natural monopolies, although the terms 
money trust and }M)wer trust are sometimes 
heard. In some uses the term is broad enough to 
cover the various t\pes of monopolistic agrtH:*- 
ments and pools (cartch in European termi- 
nolog\ ) which ha\e existed in American indus- 
trvL More precisely it refers to forms of organi- 
zation — “trust proper,” corporate mergers, 
holding companv groups or combines — wherein 
a formal concentration of control is achieved 
over prev iously competing business units on a 
large scale and with monopoli.stic intent or 
result. In relation to the general movement 
low'ard industrial combination the term may be 
said to excliulc large scale organizations into 
which the purpose or result of control of the 
market does not enter. \'ertical combination, 
how^ever complete, waiuld not impress upon an 
enterprise the stamp of a trust unless the hori- 
zontal combination at some point of contact 
WTth the market wxu'e .sufficient to create the 
prospect of control. 

All attempts to define a trust precisely are in 
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the nature of the case bound to fail, however, 
since the forms and degrees of control of the 
market are so numerous and various. On the one 
hand, while the modes in which markets operate 
arc usually described in terms of the antipodal 
systems of comj>etition and monopoly, the facts 
seldom correspond clearly to either. On the 
other hand, while the fusion or federation of 
numerous erstwhile competitive enterprises 
usually affords some degree of domination in a 
market, the growth of a single concern may give 
it a commanding position in the trade over- 
towering not only that of independent rivals but 
also that of consolidations. It may perhaps be 
said, nevertheless, that there is some approxima- 
tion toward agreement upon confining the term 
to industrial situations or set ups characterized 
by a relatively permanent form of organization, 
an element of combination and a substantial 
degree of market control. 

The monopolistic tendency in American in- 
dustry (on other than a local scale) had dis- 
cernible beginnings in the decade following the 
Civil War, primarily in agreements — for limiting 
production, fixing prices, centralizing selling 
and allocating quotas — in industries which had 
adopted factory methods for the mass produc- 
tion of goods having relatively standardized 
specifications. Through the remainder of the 
century such agreements were applied to an in- 
creasing area of industr)% although because of 
the secrecy with which most of them were ad- 
ministered it is impossible to say how widely 
ramified they were. It is known that they existed 
in the salt, cordage, gunpowder, distilling, 
cotton yarn, sugar refining, coal mining, oil re- 
fining and other industries, including the vari- 
ous branches of the iron and steel industry. 
Many were limited to restricted geographical 
areas, which tended, however, to expand with 
the development of railways. 

The scope of the agreements varied, as was 
true of European cartels. The forms too were 
numerous, ranging from the simple word of 
tanners to damp no hides for three months to 
elaborate and solemnly attested documents 
covering rate of output, market territories, 
prices, penalties, supervisory agencies and simi- 
lar matters in the anthracite coal industry. The 
more formal types have commonly been called 
pools, but in the midst of such variety no clear 
line of distinction between pools and simple 
agreements is discernible. The policies, what- 
ever their character, converged on the main- 
tenance of satisfactory market prices. 


The ubiquity of such associations nas sig- 
gested to all writers on industrial combinations 
the need for some general explanation of their 
existence, as distinct from the peculiar circum- 
stances obtaining in particular industries. The 
most common points of reference in such expla- 
nations arc the rising importance of fixed capital 
investment, the steady accumulation of new 
capital funds despite the chronic existence of 
unused productive capacity, the gradual dis- 
appearance of the frontier and settlement of the 
country with a corresponding decline in the rate 
of industrial expansion, the instability of puces 
and of general t^conomic activity, the develop- 
ment of new techniques and substitute com- 
modities. It is probable that the adequate ex- 
planation lies much more in the direction of 
attempted maintenance of profitable operation 
in the face of a highly tlynamic technological and 
marketing situation than in that of deliberate 
monopolistic exploitation of consumers. 

However this may be, as a device for control- 
ling the market, whether upon a prudential or 
upon a predatory basis, such associations were 
highly unsatisfactory. Most of them were of 
brief duration; but although they broke down 
frequently, after an interval of severe competi- 
tion they were usually restored in some new 
fonn. This has been variously explained on 
grounds of the congenital inability of American 
business men to cooperate for a long pull; of the 
inherent instability of the economic situation 
within which the agreements were functioning; 
and of the peculiarities of American law. I'his 
last point needs to be developed. 

As cases involving agreements for monopo- 
listic control of the market came before the 
courts of the various states, the common law 
principles relating to unreasonable restraint of 
trade were at the outsetapplied almost unifoniily, 
so that the tenns of the agreements became in- 
valid as contracts and non-enforceable at law. 
There was moreover a possibility that the 
common hw of conspiracy might be invoked. 
The failure of such agreements to attain a con- 
tractual status effc'ctively undermined the pos- 
sibility of permanency, since each party thereto 
was at all times legally a fre^e agent. The incen- 
tives to act as such were, for some members of 
almost every association, at times too strong to 
be resisted. Various devices were developed to 
overcome this centrifugal tendency, including 
leasing of plants, joint ownership of marketing 
corporations and the achievement of communi- 
ties of interest through interlocking stock owner- 
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ship and interlocking directorates. The problem 
of unity of action was not, however, solved by 
such devices. Furthermore the invasion of 
interlopers could not legally be blocked. A 
legally unexceptionable form of pciTnanent as- 
sociation was therefore sought, one affording as 
well greater powers of resistance to outside at- 
tack. This was found in the equity device of 
trusteeship. 

The first great monopolistic trust was the 
Standard Oil TriKst, the form of organization of 
which in i8(S2 ])rovidcd the whole movement 
with the name of trust. Under the trust agree- 
ment stockholders in the various refining, pipe 
line and other associated companies assigned 
their stock to a board of trustees at an agreed 
valuation, receiving trust certificates in ex- 
change. The trustees attained legal title and vot- 
ing rights over the stock, while the stockholders 
secured a fractional pro rata beneficial interest 
in the total income realized from the properties 
jointly held and administered by the trustees. 
The various corporations and firms retained 
their respective identities. Nominally the trus- 
tees merely received dividends or profits and 
disbursed income to certificate holders. Actually 
they were in a position to, and did, establish a 
unified control over the policies and activities of 
all the underlying companies. Furthermore the 
enhanced prestige and increased financial power 
of this type of combination made it, not only in 
the oil industry but elsewhere, a far more 
formidable factor in disposing of threatening or 
actual interlopers than the loosely organized, 
secret pool. It is therefore not surprising that the 
trust pattern was copied within a few years in 
numerous industries, including among others 
distilling, white lead manufacture and sugar re- 
fining. 

Public agitation over the monopolistic tend- 
encies exhibited by these new giants in the in- 
dustrial world led to a testing of the legality of 
the trust form of organization. In a scries of 
cases in the state courts it wiis held illegal, mainly 
on the grounds, first, that entrance into such an 
association by corporations, even though carried 
out by private stock transactions, w^as a corporate 
act u/tra vircs^ justifying forfeiture of charter; 
and, secondly, that the action of any enterprise 
joining with others to form a monopolistic 
combination was contrary to public policy and 
void at common law. By i8qi the trust agree- 
ment had virtually been outlawed as an agency 
of industrial concentration. 

Meanwhile legislative attention was being 


given to a more effective program for the pr^ 
vent ion and suppression of monopolies. Popular 
agitation against big business had originally 
centered, particularly in agricultural communi- 
ties, on the railways and collateral enterprises, 
such as grain warehouses. Various states passed 
Granger laws during the 1870’s fixing maximum 
rates, prohibiting discrimination in rates and 
attempting to prevent pooling operations. The 
federal Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, in so 
far as it was concerned with rate discrimination, 
was in effect a buKvark raised against the growth 
of industrial monopoly. Various states in the late 
i88o’s passed anticombination laws of varying 
degrees of se^'erity. Whether such statutes added 
anything to the common huv protection against 
industrial monopolies already existing has been 
a moot point. In any case, since the operations 
of large enterprises or associations transcended 
the boundaries of single states, the application 
of state laws was hardly an adequate means of 
meeting the problem, even if they had been 
stringently enforced. 

In spite of some expert economic opinion that 
monopolistic tendencies were inherent in mod- 
ern industrialism and ought to be controlled not 
prohibited, popular opposition to the tendencies 
emerged in the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 
1890. Sections i and 2 of this act, which to the 
firesent day define the basic policy of the United 
States tow^ard monopolistic combinations, state 
that ‘‘Every contract, combination, ... or 
conspiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several States, . . . is . . . illegal” 
and that ‘‘every person who shall monopolize, or 
attempt to monopolize, or combine or conspire 
wuth any other person or persons, to monopolize 
any part of the trade or commerce among the 
several States . . . ” is guilty of a misdemeanor. 
Both criminal penalties and civil liabilities arc 
provided. 

Clearly the law was inspired by the predatory 
competitive tactics of the great trusts, and its 
primary purpose was the maintenance of the 
competitive system in industry. The evidence 
indicates no intention that the law apply to rail- 
roads, already subject to the act of 1887, and but 
slight appreciation, particularly among its sup- 
porters, of the significance of its broad terms in 
relation to labor organizations. Nevertheless, 
both railroads and labor were later made subject 
to it by judicial rulings. Vaguely worded, the 
varying subsequent inlluence of the Sherman 
Act upon American industrial organization has 
depended mainly upon the cumulative interpre- 
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tation of its meaning by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. With respect to the various 
types of agreements for raising prices above the 
competitive level, entered into by independent 
enterprises, the Supreme Court has until re- 
cently uniformly found that they violate the act 
and has thus served to reenforce the state laws in 
driving cartel activities into secret channels or 
subterfuges. A few leading cases in which ac- 
tivities of trade unions have been curbed have 
led to bitter opposition to the law in labor circles, 
particularly in view of its failure, as will herein- 
after be shown, to prevent huge corporate com- 
binations. 

With respect to the gro^^1:h of proprietary 
consolidations in some form, or big business, 
which undoubtedly constituted the principal 
target at which the Sherman Act was aimed, the 
history of its application is peculiar. At the time 
the law was passed the great trusts were fleeing 
from the outlawed trust form of organization, 
'rhe Staiulard Oil Trust dissolved into a com- 
munity of interest based on interlocking stock 
ow^nership until 1899, when a holding company 
w'as formed. The sugar trust went through a 
holding company form into a consolidated cor- 
poration. The whisky trust went directly to the 
consolidated form. 'The new combinations, 
wTich sprang up in great number betw een 189^ 
and 1900, were almost exclusively corporate con- 
solidations. 'Fhereafter the holding company 
form came into extensive use. 'bhis whole move- 
ment w'as facilitated by tht! radical changes in 
the policy of certain states toward chartering 
corporations, exemplified by the New' Jersey 
general corporation law of 1888 (extended by 
amendments in 1889 and 1893), whereunder 
corporations could be organized with the wddest 
latitude in defining their own powers and es- 
pecially with full sanction for the acquisition of 
stock in other corporations. Moreover these new' 
style state incorporation laws gave slight ground 
for fear of vigilant supervision or effective con- 
trol. There was then, as in 1934, general 
federal incorporation act. 

It was generally believed in business and legal 
circles that corporate combinations could not be 
reached by the law. 'bhe grounds for this anoma- 
lous belief were that, under constitutional 
guaranties, the right of the owners of industrial 
plants or of the stocks of manufacturing cor- 
porations to dispose of them to anyone w'hom 
they might choose could not be limited by 
statute. It W'as reasoned that the Sherman Act, 
restintr as it did exnressly upon the congressional 


power to regulate interstate commerce, could not 
be held to apply to a transaction involving simply 
the transfer of title to industrial properties 
situated within the boundaries of particular 
states and in every instance consummated 
within those boundaries. It seemed plain from 
this standpoint that the act could be upheld only 
if its application were restricted to agreemenls 
and contracts deiding w'ith the trade in the prod- 
ucts of these industrial plants, which products 
did of course customarily move to market over 
state boundaries. 

The w idely held opinion based upon this line 
of reasoning wxis fortified by tlie decisioi\ in the 
E. C. Knight case [United States 7’. hi. U. 
Knight Company, 156 U.S. r (^895)], which 
validated the purchase of stock in competing 
corporations b\ the American Sugar Refining 
Companv in S}>ite of the fact that acejuisition of 
the stock gave the company almost complete 
control of the cane sugar refining capacity of the 
country. Eurthermore there were other grounds 
which seemed to lend support to the view that 
corporate consol itlations were immune froT>i the 
prohibitions of the law'. 'The mere exist (.‘nee of 
monopoly w'as clearly not illegal. J’ateiit mo- 
nopolies, for instance, waaa* not dt‘pri\<.‘d of 
their privileges by the Shta-man Act. It was only 
“monopoli/ing” which had been forbidden 
And there were precedents from which it might 
be conclud(‘d th.it monojKjlizing consisted not 
in the uniting of competitors but f>nh in prac- 
tises of a nature designed to eliminate competi- 
tors against their will. 

ddiese and other not less persuasiv e argumei^ts 
and precedents c:ombined t(; afford the pro 
rnoters of the great industrial combinations a 
sense of legal security from which they were 
rudely jostled by the decision dissolving the 
Northern Securities Company in 1904 (North- 
ern Securities Company United States, 193 
U.S. 197). 'rhe illusion had lasted long enough, 
however, in conjunction wdth complacency or 
discouragement in the attorney genera Is office, 
to permit that wave of comprehensive corporate 
combinations which took place around the turn 
of the century and gave to American industi^' its 
characteristic twentieth century concentration 
of control. There had been organized in many 
of the mass production industries amalgamated 
enteqirises of outstanding size, not usually in- 
deed capable by themselves of controlling the 
market but easily able to exert a sufficient pres- 
sure upon so-called independents to insure that 
their market leadership would be followed, at 
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least for considerable periods and over con- 
siderable areas. In this way they undoubtedly 
modified the play of competitive forces, if in- 
deed they did not become the nuclei of clandes- 
tine cartels. T'he most spectacular combination 
of the period was the formation in 1901 of the 
United States Steel Corporation, capitalized at 
more than $1,000,000,000, which sc^cured con- 
trol of a number of underlying trusts in the 
various branches of the iron and stf^el industry. 
The degree of control achieved was, however, 
less than that in a number of financially less 
imposing combinations. 

It is not difficult to list reasons for the timing 
and extent of this mo\'ement, although the rela- 
tive importance of the causes is inipossii)le of 
statement, 'fihe legal situation was presump- 
tiv'ely favorable to corjiorate combination and 
not to cartelization. The* jireceding i'usiness de- 
pressif)!! had given severe oliject lessons in the* 
de\astation of competitive v. arfare. The im- 
provement in business created an investmcail 
market which could il^sorb securities upon an 
unprecedented scale*. i.^juitie‘s accordingly not 
only ceiulel be disposeal of widely in an open 
market, lor the first time in America, but they 
had to be pressed into service to supply the 
seemingly int*xhaustible grist rexjuired by the 
financial mill. At the same time railroad securi- 
ties, pre\iously a large outlet for investment 
fuiuls, were no longer m favor. In the higher 
realms of industry and linance the profit making 
merits of large scale combination had gainixl 
broad acceptance and now awaited a favoral)Ie 
opportunitv for further expression. This belief, 
supported by the succi-ss of a few great com- 
binations, inspired an imitative mo\emenl of 
wide scope which was encouraged by promoters 
and financiers wdio stood to gam from pro- 
moters’ fees and underwriting operations. About 
this time too the Jill ip to trade provided by a 
short and successful war furnished a spur to the 
introtluction of new forms of enterprise. Skep- 
tical industrialists were elriven into line both by 
the prospect of a competitive war of extermina- 
tion with a j'jowerful combination if they de- 
clined to join the procession, aiul by the promise 
of unexampled profits if they did. 

As the movement developed, however, serious 
weaknesses and limitations became manifest at 
various points. Capitalization of the combina- 
tions was commonly much in excess of the 
reasonably cajfitalized earning capacity of the 
underlying enterprises, and the early operating 
profits w'cre often disappointing or non-existent. 
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Where large fixed interest charges were present, 
this led in many cases to the necessity for cor- 
porate reorganization. Where such charges were 
not present, the payment of unearned (livid<mds 
led, as Dewing has shown, to financial difficul- 
ties by impairing working capital. Low profits 
and the dwindling market for new securities, 
evidenced in the stock market panic of 1903, 
mark'*d the necessary end of the movement. In 
retrospect it appears a reasonable judgment that 
few if any of the corrbinations achieved suffi- 
cient economies to make them proof against in- 
dependent compt*tition, and only a small num- 
ber acquiretl a sufficient degree of control of the 
market to give more than a temporary respite 
from competition. I*w'en in the absence of legal 
restraints it is problem. itical therefore to what 
extent the menace of uncontrolled corporate 
monopoh, was rt*al, excejU in a few specially 
favored industric*s. In any ' l a* the later history 
of the Tnovernent recx'nls a diminishing control 
over most industries h\ the out .'■landing com- 
binations within them. 

'This outcome is, however, no doubt to be ex- 
plained in part by the state of public opinion and 
of the law* I’hc financial abuses which came to 
light, the coercive methods used to force inde- 
pendent competitors into line and the mounting 
fear of monopolistic exjfioitation on the part of 
the public wen* assocraU'd w'ith a more general 
.sentirrK‘nt that the eonc<.*:itration of economic 
power was overthrowing tlie traditional struc- 
ture of American social life, wherein the ideal 
]>oints of reference were ecju.ility of oj'tport unity 
and economic independence. It was this tide of 
opinion which inspiretl uikI supported President 
'riieodore Roosevelt 's “trust busting” activities, 
although a more accuralc expression of it came 
ten years later in President Wilson's policies. 

Palm. T. Homan 

Since 1910. The dissolution of the Northern 
Securities Company brought an abrupt end to 
the prevailing sense of corporate invulnerability. 
T'he terms of the decision, giving plausibility to 
the theory that the union of any conipetilors 
might be deemed in restraint of trade, effectively 
stopped further important combinations for the 
time being. But if corporate amalgamations w^ere 
notably less frequent and less comprehensive in 
the decade following the Northern Securities 
decision than they had been in the ]■) receding 
decade, it is by no means certain that the same 
can be said of monopolistic tciulencics. The 
available evidence indicates rather that the com- 
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bination movement may have simply been 
driven underground, manifesting itself in an in- 
creasing resort to secret sub rosa agreements and 
the looser forms of confederation. Whether, in 
so far as this was the outcome, the diligent en- 
forcement of antitrust policy yielded benefits to 
the public interest commensurate with the 
strenuous efforts put forth or indeed any net 
benefits is problematical. For not only is com- 
bination in these loose forms unrestrained by 
some of the salutary, albeit weak, economic fac- 
tors which tend to curb the rapacity of big 
business units operating more or less in the 
open, but their furtive and ephemeral character 
undoubtedly aggravates the inherent instability 
of capitalistic industry. 

There developed at the same time a profound 
change in the tactics of the trusts. The policy of 
exterminating rivals or keeping them down at all 
costs which had characterized the early years of 
trustification, notably in such industries as 
tobacco, sugar, oil, cash register, starch and 
glucose, photographic materials and gunpowder, 
was gradually abandoned, and there was a per- 
ceptible improvement in the temper and plane 
of business competition. 'Fhere were of course 
significant exceptions: industries in which trusts 
continued to carry on a sort of guerrilla warfare 
against independents and interlopers, as in the 
ship{)ing trade and in mt^at packing. But in 
general there was substituted for the old policy, 
which had brought so much opprobrium upon 
the trusts, one which was more far sighted, 
clastic and tolerant. This has frequently been 
described as the “live and let live policy,” al- 
though the phrase tloubtlcss suggests somewhat 
fuller conformity with the p^opular ideal and the 
legislative standard of a “fair field and no 
favors” in trade competition than was actually 
contemplated, to say nothing of what was 
realized in practise. Among the industrial 
leaders sponsoring this shift in strategy Elbert 
H. Gary of the United States Steel Corporation 
was conspicuous; and generally it was the men 
who came into power, both in imlustry and in 
finance, after the turn of the century, who 
showed the keenest appreciation of the advisa- 
bility of a shift in the basic strategy of big 
business. I'here can be little doubt that the re- 
vival of antitrust agitation in the Progressive 
movement and the vigorous trust busting 
campaign which eventuated from it impressed 
pointedly upon these leaders the expediency of 
trimming their sails to the freshening winds 
from this quarter. It may be added at once, how- 


ever, that this explanation of the shift in strategy 
is incomplete; it requires supplementary refer- 
ence to the excessive costliness of business buc- 
caneering as demonstrated by hitter cxp>ericnc^ 
It should not be overlooked that the change ir 
strategy did not imply a change of goal. The goal 
of the trust movement from the beginning had 
been to enable business to escape the rigors of 
free competition. In such episodes as the Gary 
dinners in the steel industry and the bathtub 
pool in the plumbing fixtures industry it was 
made abundantly cleai that the new policy of the 
trusts did not involve abandonment of efforts to 
control the market. If bludgeoning tactics were 
to be dropped or perhaps better laid on the shelf, 
it was only for a price. The little fellows must 
play the game — not their old game of forthriglu 
business rivalry, but the trust’s game of business 
“stability,” insuring the maximum profits con- 
sistent with safety. 

The reform of the trusts, such as it was, under 
the pressure of an aroused public opinion and 
the dread of legal penalties, began very soon to 
give indications of its abundant justification. In 
the field of business practise it demonstrated 
time after time, as in the corn jwoducts and 
window glass industries, its superiority for profit 
making over the old all-or-none policy, at least 
under twentieth century ct)nditions. 

In respect of legal status also the new policy of 
tolerance and leadership very shortly yielded 
signs of justification. The first clear signal that 
not ail types of intlustrial combination, not even 
all consolidations acquiring a dominant position 
in any market, were to be considcTed subject to 
dissolution was the obiter distiiu:tion, enunciated 
in the Standard Oil and y\merican Tobacco 
cases in 1911 [Standard Oil Company f)f New 
Jersey t’. United States, 221 U.S. i (1911), and 
United States American Tobacco Company, 
221 U.S. 106 (1911)], between reasonable and 
unreasonable restraints of trade. While holding 
that both of these trusts, among the oldest, most 
pow'erful and most unscrupulous examples of 
industrial concentration, had in their formation 
and continuously in their operation violated the 
express prohibitions of the Sherman Act, the 
Supreme Court went out of its way nevertheless 
to reassure “good trusts.” I’hose trusts which 
refrained from the abuses which had character- 
ized the establishment and growth of the de- 
fendants in these cases were told in effc'ct that 
they need not fear condemnation. The opinion 
of the court plainly disclosed to any discerning 
lawyer that the judicial conception of an “at- 
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tempt to monopolize” comprehended primarily 
devices for ruining independent competitors or 
preventing their establishment, such as local 
price wars, harassing litigation, exclusion from 
trade channels or from transportation facilities 
or credit accommodations. 

The expansion of the judicial conception of 
the legitimate limits of industrial combination, 
dramatically proclaimed in the enunciation of 
the rule of reason in the oil and tobacco cases, 
was only the beginning, however, of the ac- 
commodating flexure of legal policy to meet the 
gesture of refonn in trust strategy. In the very 
next year the court held in the case of United 
States 7’. Tenninal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis [224 IJ.S. 383 (1912)] that even a com- 
bination which had been guilty ol just such acts 
of oppression and exclusion as had, in the ju- 
dicial view, established an intent to monopo- 
lize” in the oil and tobacco cases might be re- 
leased from the penalti(?s of the law if it could be 
shown that it was also capable of being used for 
legitimate ends. In other words, a combination 
which might be helpful in the advancement of 
the public interest was not to be disturbed 
simj^ly because it had in practise shown itself on 
occasion susceptible of per\'ersion to other pur- 
poses. 'riie practical import ol the introduction 
of the rule of reason appeared to be that, whereas 
in the terms of the antitrust statute and under 
its original construction the crucial assumption 
of probity and moderation in business concerts 
was flatly negatived, this assumption was now 
admissible. It remainetl then only for the trusts 
to make out a case for being “trusted” with the 
privilege of concerted power to win for them- 
selves substantial immunity from the law. 

11 ow this might successfully be done was 
demonstrated in the United Shoe Machinery 
litigation. In these cases, a criminal action dis- 
posed of in 1913 (United States t. Winslow, 227 
U.S. 202) and a civil suit for injunction decided 
in 1918 (United States 7'. United Shoe Machin- 
ery Company, 227 U.S. 32), the defendant was 
in both adjudged innocent of any infraction of 
the antitrust law, despite the facts: first, that it 
had acquired through amalgamation a predomi- 
nant position in the industry; second, that some 
at least of the sponsors of the original merger had 
openly avowed a purpose to control the whole 
trade; third, that it had persistently followed the 
policy of discouraging the use by its patrons of 
any shoe machines not acquired from it; and, 
rinally, that it had, on the only occasion upon 
which fonnidable competition had threatened. 
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promptly forestalled it by the purchase of the 
entire assets of the would be competitor, under 
suspicious circumstances. To overcome the 
damning force of these several factors the Sho<^ 
Machinery Corporation relied principally upon 
the broad privileges accorded it as a patentee, 
the character testimony of its patrons regarding 
its standards in commercial dealing and evi- 
dence of technological advance and specific 
technical advantages under its concentrated form 
of organization and mode of business conduct. 

This line of defense, which might be sum- 
marized as an argument to establish legal 
reasonableness from economic legitimacy, was 
upheld also in the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion case in 1920 (United States 7’. United States 
Steel Corporation, 251 U.S. 417). As a justifica- 
tion for the new trust strategy of seeking legal 
satety through a more tolerant, less predatory 
commercial policy this case is of even more 
significance. For the steel trust could not rely 
upon the judicial leniency toward patentees. It 
had to win its vindication from the charge of 
monopolizing simply on its record as a good 
trust. And this was not easy. It was handicapped 
by the admitted purposes of its original organi- 
zation and by the evidence of continuing efforts 
to control the market, sometimes by collusion, 
as in the Gary dinners, sometimes by exclusion, 
as in the extensive ore leases and in the Ten- 
nessee coal and iron transactions. Nevertheless, 
the defense again prevailed. The increased 
stability of the industry following the formation 
of the trust was stressed. Much was made also 
of the disorganization and losses v/hich would 
attend a dissolution of the combination. T.’hc 
upshot of these cases was to establish beyond 
speculation that corporate consolidations of 
dominant size were not to be outlawed in the 
future development of American industr\'. 
Business men were not slow to appreciate the 
full import of this modification of legal policy. 
I'he merger movement of the 1920’s was in 
effect simply a capitalization of the opportunities 
made available by the judicial legislation of 191 1 
as amplified and clarified by the outstanding 
decisions of the ensuing decade. 

Meanwhile new legislation and the experience 
of the World War had intervened to play a part 
in the molding of public opinion, making the 
traditional antitrust attitude less intransigent 
and allaying the popular clamor. The Wilson 
administration had been committed to a policy 
of vigorous efforts to restore genuinely free 
competition in trade and industry. It represented 
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a determined, if not the final, resurgence of the 
handicraft and frontier tradition of individual 
economic independence, a desperate demand of 
the small entrepreneurs for presenalion and a 
share in the profits of business prosperity. This 
was the meaning of the New Freedom. The 
Clayton Act and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act of 1914 were the legislatixe expression of 
this policy, d'he former was truly an omnibus 
measure, carrying sections relating to the rail- 
roads, banks and labor; but four sections were 
applicable to the organization and conduct of 
business. These condemned, with much verbi- 
age and confusing qualilicalions, certain prac- 
tises, among them local jwice discriminations, 
tying contracts and interlocking directorates, by 
which the trusts were supposed to h:i\e con- 
solidated their power. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of these sections, at least imtii it was 
emasculated [Western Meat Company r. 
Federal 'Frade Commission, 272 C.S. 554 

(1926); and International Shoe Company v. 
F'ederal Trade Commission, 280 ICS. 291 

(1930)] by judicial construction of its ill drafted 
terms, was the one prohibiting the acc|uisition 
by one corporation of stock interest in another 
in the same line of trade. 

P'ar mon‘ important for the subsequent course 
of industrial develojnncnt was the act icstabli.sh- 
ing the Federal 'Trade C’ommission. Hy section 5 
of this act “unfair methods of com]>etition" 
were forbidden, and the commission was consti- 
tuted an administrative agency for the enforce- 
ment of this proiiibition. In addition it super- 
seded the Bureau of Corporations as an investi- 
gatory body. While the energy and resourceful- 
ness disj^layed in the discharge of these func- 
tions have varied from }>eriod to period, the 
work of the commission over two decades has 
not succeeded in reinvigorating antitrust policy. 
It has not retarded the growth of giant mergers. 
It has not prevented the insidious spread of the 
network of financial inter connection and trade 
cooperation whereby the essential policies of 
wdiole fields of industry are manipulated by 
powerful interests, often operating behind the 
scenes with a minimum of direct proprietary 
responsibility. In a word, it has not restored free 
competition in the markets. 

There is no single explanation of this mis- 
carriage of the New Freedom. It has connec- 
tions, perhaps somewhat remote, with the inde- 
feasible tendency toward coordination, integra- 
Fon fin the non-technical sense] and systemati- 
zation undei the compellmg sway ot the machine 


technique. So long as mechanization of indus- 
trial processes marches forward, artlessly ac- 
cepted as the embodiment of progress, so long 
will the scope of competition as a mode of 
regulating and giving direction to these proc- 
esses continue to be more and more narrowly 
circumscril^cd. Not only arc the habits of 
thought engendered by the machine technique 
incompatible w ith the spontaneous higgling and 
liit or miss adjustment which are the essence of 
free competition, but the ver^^ nature of the in- 
creasingly elaborate instrumental equipment of 
mc'chanized industr}' imposes the necessity of a 
steady routine in its utilization. 

Another factor tending to thwart the realiza- 
tion of the aims ot the refurbished antitrust 
policy has been the apathetic, if not antipathetic, 
attitude towartl this policy of the three ad- 
mini.strations whicli in turn followed that of 
Wilson. 'Fhe leaders of the Republican party, 
riding the crest of the post-war prosperity wave, 
were indisposed to undertake forthright efforts 
to preserve competition. I’hat might have 
hampered big business; that is, conflictetl with 
the interests of those aggressive concerns already 
at the to}>, whose mounting profits were the 
oliject of their solicitude' and the accej^ted index 
of national prosperity. Then* was no pro- 
nounced disposition, it is true, to repeal the 
antitrust laws, ]>artly no doubt because their 
efbcacy as a curb on the jxiwer of labor organiza- 
tions was beginning to be thoniughly appreci- 
ated but chiefly, it appears, because under the 
current construction of the laws the largest and 
most influential business interests, which stood 
close to the administration in the post-wai 
decade, consideretl them if not innocuous at 
least far less menacing than the alternatives 
which, once the issue was again raised, might 
have replaced them. 'Fhese interests had no wish 
to risk reawakening the cru.sadmg spirit from 
which in 1914 they had so narrowly escaped 
unscathed. 

Probably the chief factor, howwer, in the 
miscarriage of the New I'reedom was the onset 
of the w'ar so soon after the enactment of the 
1914 legislation. By that event all interest was 
diverted from the attempt to regulate business 
to the striving to win a military victory. Indeed 
the necessities of war dictated a policy not only 
of official connivance with existing forms of in- 
dustrial concentration, but actually of fostering 
an even closer concert of action in every field. 
New agencies, such as the War Industries 
Board, the Food Administration and the like, 
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were instituted with the specific design of 
^ichieving this object, quite regardless of the 
limitations of the antitrust laws. Moreover the 
h'ederal Trade Commission was in practise re- 
lieved from all responsibility for preventing or 
suppressing monopoly and was in substance 
sent off on a wild goose cliast*. It became a sort 
of statistical agency for compiling cost data and 
information upon prices as a means, pre- 
sumablv, of combating the spiral ascent of 
prices. This picayune task, doomed to futility by 
virtue of the government’s own inllationary 
program, did much to discredit the federal 
TVade Commission in the crucial years im- 
mediately following its formation. 

The war had more than a neg.it i\'e signifi- 
cance, however, in placing the antitrust ! iw' in 
abeyance and in gi^ing the f'ederal 'fradt' Com- 
mission a bad start. It jnovitled, as it were, a 
licensetl training sc’hool in trade covoptaation. It 
taught business mcai ofcwrv kind .ind x.iiiety of 
antecedents the forms and the adxanta'ies of 
concerted action. Moreo\er the rapid iis*' in 
prices induced b\ the inll.it lonarv policy of 
financing the war tended to take the einf’hasis 
oH the more lud'anous and disreputahle asj>ects 
of trade coinbiiiation. In thest* circaimstances 
busine.ss leatlers were easily persuaded that to 
neglect or to resist ojgiortunit les for uniteil ac- 
tion was to obstruct the realization of social 
benefits. What had before the war been re- 
garded as a questionalde method of getting rich 
at the expense of society now came to be looked 
upon as a laud.iblc a\c‘niie of profit making, a 
source of gain all around. Doubtless an unbi.ised 
account waiuld disclose qualifications upon the 
accur.icv no less of the pre-w ar \ K‘w than of the 
post-wxir view', tlu* former tending to overlook 
some potentialiti<*s of genuine economic ad- 
vantage, the latter to slough o\'er some po- 
tentialities of perversion. But for present pur- 
poses W'hat is significant is the change in the 
susceptibility of business men to templing invi- 
tations to combination. 

Perhaps even more decisive for the future 
course of antitrust policy was the ex}H*rience of 
the w'ar period for the public generally; that is, 
for the consumer interest. Public opinion had 
fought stubbornly against the rising cost of 
living during the two decades preceding the war. 
Not a little of the popular clamor against the 
trusts had been nourished by the belud that they 
were largclv responsible for this untoward de- 
velopment. So long as living costs mounted 
niecemeal and sporadically this illusion had 
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much to recommend it, and trust busting con- 
tinned to have in the common sense of the com- 
munity a vital raison d'etre. But the sudden, 
general and extraordinary upward leap of the 
C()st of living during the war effectively dissi- 
pated the old popular illusion. Monetary factors 
W'cre plainly enough at the bottom of this move- 
ment, and trust baiting no longer seemed to 
offer any promise of relief. 

In another way too the experience of the war 
abated popular interest in antitrust policy and 
defuived thc^ law of its indispensable emotional 
backing. T’lu' org\ of patriotic fervor and blind 
hero w'orship brought in its train j'lrolonged dis- 
illusionment, piofoLind apathy and iinwainted 
d(‘pths of cynicism. Now^ the policy of opposing 
th(‘ trusts, of attcmyiting to regulate business in 
the public micrest, had always iinolyed or rather 
dcj 'ended upon a certain kind of chivalry. Tho.se 
’\))o would marshal the forces of progressivi.sm 
for an attat:k had to be in some sense crusaders. 
But the post-war public had had enough of 
crusading. 

In addition there must be mentioned the 
more subtle but in the end perhaps controlling 
inlhu‘nc-' of industrial technology. Revolution- 
ary impnwements in productive processes did 
not come simultaneously in all fields of indus- 
try nor ha\e they been of the .same character 
everywhere. But the cumulative effect of better 
mechanical expedients here, improved chemical 
processt's there, new' raw materials somcwdiere 
else, has been to make the way of the independ- 
ent enterpriser more and more difficult. 'I’here 
is a grow ing burden of o\erhead costs; the risks 
of obsolescence have steadily mounted; im- 
provements in transportation, communication 
and power generation ha\e intensified the intcr- 
di-pendence of enterprises and industries. 

In view of the aggregate force of all these in- 
11 lienees — c’hanges in judicial interpretation, in 
]ioliticaI administration, in trii.st strategy, in 
biKsiness outlook and in popular attitude, all 
interacting and combining w'ith transformations 
in technology to produce a new' orientation of 
public ]M)licy -there is perhaps less occasion for 
wxinder that the antitrust law^s have suffered 
eclipse than that they still stand as the nominal 
definition of the legally s.inctioned method of 
organizing American trade and industry. 

Idle newv direction of policy w^as evidenced at 
first by an increasing resort, particularly during 
the war period, to the device of the consent de- 
cree. By this expedient many tnists, wfithoiit 
contesting the allc^ged illegality of their practises 
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or their organization, conceded their liability 
under the law to the extent of consenting to the 
imposition of certain penalties. Sometimes they 
were placed on probation. Sometimes there was 
a pro forma dissolution which amounted to no 
more than a sale of some obsolete plant or of a 
minor branch of the business. More frequently 
the offender was simply required to renounce 
dubious trade practises. Occasionally there were 
restrictions on expansion, the legality of which 
was at least questionable. Later the eclipse of the 
antitrust laws was signaled no less patently by 
the institution of the device of advance sanction. 
Under the Coolidge administration it became 
possible to secure from the law^ enforcement 
officers of the government an advance opinion 
upon the lawfulness of a projected merger. If 
the plan was not deemed objectionable, the pro- 
moters obtained what amounted to a guaranty 
against prosecution; and if it was rejected, re- 
vision was always possible. 

It was under this obliging dispensation, forti- 
fied by the lenient judicial policy exemplified in 
the steel decision, that the resurgence of the 
merger movement occurred in the 1920's. While 
the combinations of this period wert* in gener.il 
less comprehensive and spectacular than those 
of a quarter century earlier, perhaps just hecau.se 
the basic industries had already been merged so 
extensively, they were far more numerous. It 
has been estimated that o\er five hundred 
mergers were consummated during the Coolidge 
administration alone. It may be mentioned that 
while the consolidation tendency at this time 
W'as most conspicuous in the held of the public 
utilities, particularly in the electrical industry, it 
embraced also mercantile trade, food purA^ey- 
ance (milk, liread, restaurants, hotels), amuse- 
ments and financial institutions of all kinds in 
addition to ordinary manufacturing indu.stries. 

The growing popular indifference to the 
public policy of prescr\’ing active competition 
in trade is evidenced also by the successful agi- 
tation of trade associations for a wider scope of 
permissible action in concerted regulation of the 
markets. The looser forms of business federation 
had undoubtedly continued judicially suspect 
for some time after the “light of reason” had 
enabled the courts to see elements in proprietary 
consolidations which condoned any abuses of 
which they might have been susceptible. As late 
as 1921 the Supreme Court had condemned a 
lumber manufacturer’s organization (American 
Column and Lumber Company v. United 
States, 257 U.S. 377) chiefly on the ground that 


the mode of conducting a statistical interchange 
service evinced a conspiracy to raise prices. But 
the unremitting pressure of business interests 
for greater privileges of (collective) self-regula- 
tion and the waning interest of the public in 
antitrust repressive measures eventually led to a 
modification of the strict construction of the 
Sherman Act prohibitions even in this field. By 
1925 (Maple Floor Manufacturing Association 
V. United States, 268 U.S. 563) it had been es- 
tablished that in the absence of positive evidence 
of outright agreement or collusive action to fix 
prices or restrict output trade associations could 
not be molested in their efforts to standardize 
market policies anti stabilize market conditions 
through such activities as C(K)perative cost 
finding, statistical interchange, joint determina- 
tion of credit terms and the like. Eight years later 
the license was extended still further, and the 
benefits which the tru.sts as such had derived 
from the rule of reason were made available in 
substantial measure to busine.ss conceits, i e. 
cartels. In the Appalachian Coals case [Ap- 
palachian C’oals, Inc., T. United States, 2SS 
U.S. 344 ( Ht33)] ii was held that even the organ- 
ization of .1 joint sales agency for the announced 
pur)>ose of controlling tlie jirices of members, 
v\ho together [produced afijiroximatelv 75 per- 
cent of the output of an important kind of fuel, 
did not m it.self, that is, without proof of un- 
reasonable abuses in rigging the market, violate 
the antitrust law. 

It is not always P'cognized that through this 
added license the trusts thein.selves acquired 
vastly greater power to control the markets in 
their own interests vis-a-vis consumers’ inter- 
e.sts, even if not in thidr special interests as com- 
pared w ith the outside, nominally independent 
producer. In other words, the Appalachian de- 
cision affords the trusts the privilege of cooper- 
ating with the independents for their mutual 
advantage no less than it gives the independents 
the opportunity of w^orking together either to 
forfend trustification or to resist trust encroach- 
ments. With this concession to business inter- 
ests, the most significant vestiges of the original 
antitrust policy are the curbs upon labor organi- 
zations and upon trade boycotts, as represented 
in such cases as the Eastern States Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ A.ssociation v. United States 
[234 U.S, 600 (1914)], the Pathe Exchange 
[Binderup v, Pathe Exchange, Inc., 263 U.S. 
291 (1923)] and the First National Ifictures cases 
[Paramount Famous Lasky Corporation v. 
United States; and United States v. First Na- 
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tional Pictures, Inc., 282 U.S. 30 and 44 (1930)] 
as well as, in a manner, in the resale price main- 
tenance cases. 

Finally, the current efforts under the New 
Deal of Franklin D. Roosevelt to reorganize in- 
dustry for the ostensible purpose of accomplish- 
ing recovery from the immediate business de- 
pression appear to mark the total eclipse of the 
traditional antitrust policy. Although it is too 
early to determine the full import of the new 
policy represented by the National Industrial 
Recovery Act of 1933, already maidfcst that 
the old faith in free com[)etition has vanished. 
Reliance is being more and more directed toward 
some form of arbitrary regulation of the market, 
although it should be recognized that this tiikcs 
place solely within each particular industry as a 
separate held of regulatory jiirisdictior and in- 
volves no elements, beyond an eriipU pretense, 
of comprehensive socio-economic planning. Just 
how much puldic lesponsibility and govern- 
mental supervision tlic new “cooes of lair com- 
petition” will invol\e cannot yet be stated. The 
share of consumers’ interests in the actual ad- 
ministration of industry under tlie new regime is 
still problematical. Above all it remains to be 
seen in \\'hat respects the specilic devices being 
experimented with may prove transient. But in 
view of the gradual lapsing or disintegration of 
the public policy embodied in the antitrust laws, 
as here traced, it cannot be doubted that the in- 
dustrial policy of the United States is under- 
going profound modification. 

The antitrust laws expressed the faith of the 
nineteenth century in free enterprise and free 
competition. But tlieir very enactment was a 
recognition of the fact that in practise the com- 
petitive organization of industrial control did 
not work well, that it afforded imperfect protec- 
tion to vital interests of the community. The 
antitrust program was in essence an effort to 
remedy the evils of free capitalistic enterprise by 
depriving it of some of its freedom; that is, 
limiting the concentration of control. The aim 
was to enforce competition if and whenever that 
was necessary. I’he anomalies of such a policy 
arc plain, depending on free enterprise to organ- 
ize and give direction to industry^ but setting 
legal bounds, that is, bounds dissociated from 
industrial considerations and therefore incom- 
prehensible to business men, to the pursuit of 
profits. But the antitrust policy was not only 
anomalous, it was anachronistic. In a frontier 
society living by agriculture, the handicrafts and 
petty trade it might have functioned very well — 
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chiefly because under those conditions it would 
have been superfluous. In a developed indus- 
trial society exploiting the machine technique, 
the credit system of high finance and world 
markets it was already moribund when it 
achieved belated legislative expression. 

Whether the primary role in stimulating the 
onward sweep of the tnist movement and the 
concomitant decline of the antitrust movement 
belongs to the objective factor of machine tech- 
nology or to the subject i\'c; factor of capitalistic 
cupidity, it would now be pointless to inquire. 
That mechanized industry requires for its full 
fruitfulness or even tolerably efficient utilization 
some type of uni lied management, some control 
in the lost literal sense, is ik^w generally con- 
ceded. 'i'ogether these two powerful thrusts in 
modern industry, so long as they were left un- 
touched, precluded the pos .il)ihty of enduring 
success for an antitru .t policy, however well 
conceived and zealously admini.sPa cd. 

Mvron W. Watkins 
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‘Trustification and Economic Theory” in American 
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TRUSTS AND TRUSITKS. A trust is a 
device by which one person or group of persons 
is enabled to deal with property for the benefit 
of another or others. It is not, however, the only 
instrument which the law offers for this purpose. 
An owner may employ another as his agent to 
sell or manage or deal in other ways with his 
property. An owner of a chattel may deliver it 
to another as a bailee, to keep it for him or 
otherwise to dis]')()se of it. If property is owned 
by a person uiuler legal incapacity, as, for ex- 
ample, an infant or an insane person, a guardian 
may be appointed to take chargt* of the property 
and to administer it in tlie interest of the ward. 
When the owner of pro]U‘rt^ dies, an executor 
or administrator is appointed To distribute his 
estate. Tlie agent, the baikv, the guardian and 
the executor or administrator <ire liduciaries and 
are suk'ject to nian> duties not unlike those im- 
]X)scd upon trustees. But the relationships b(‘- 
tween them and those in whose interest they act 
differ in many ways from the relationship be- 
tween the trustee and the beneficiary of a trust. 
The former rehitionships are to be found in all 
mature systems of law; the trust is a peculiar 
product of the Anglo-.\merican U‘gal s\stem. 
Maitland has s.ud that the development of the 
trust idea is the greatest and most distinctive 
achicvxmient performed by Iniglishmen in the 
field of jurisprudence. 

Because of the development of the trust in 
Jinglish ecjuity it is dilhcult to find the proper 
place to assign to it in any analytical system of 
jurisprudence. 'The beneficiary of a trust un- 
doubtedly acquires rights against the trustee. At 
first it was held that he acquired only rights 
against the trustee personally. Ultimately, how- 
ever, it came to be held that if the trustee dis- 
posed of the property in breach of trust, tlie 
beneficiary could follow and reclaim the prop- 
erty if it had not come into the hands of a bona 
fide purchaser. In other words, the beneficiary 
had something more than a right of action 
against the trustee to compel him to do what 
^'onscience recjuired: he acijuired an equitable 
nterest in the trust property. Here, howeyer, a 
fiction came into play; tlie courts continued to 
say that the trustee and not the beneficiary 


the owner of the trust property. Indeed some 
jurists still hold this yiew. As a result c'f the use 
of the fiction that the beneficiary is not the 
owner of the property, the courts of equity feh 
free to mold the character of the beneficiary’s 
rights and to refrain from applying the rules of 
the strict law which were applicable to owner- 
ship of proy'ierty. 

In consequence of the anomalous position of 
the trust in the English system of jurisprudence 
it was possible to evolye an entirely new kind 
of ownership. The kinds of ownership penTiitted 
under the strict law had already been more or 
less clearly limited and the incidents of such 
ownership had beem fairly well settled. Inierests 
in land were governed by the princiyiles of ih<‘ 
feudal land law. No one except the king could 
actuallv own land, all others hohling as Iiaiants 
either of the king or of some intiTmcdiatt* over- 
lord. Various feiid.il burdens rested u}H)n l<‘n- 
ants long aftt'r the feudal system itself hatl fallen 
into decay. Instead of waiting until tlie Liw 
should be mod(‘rni/cd by act ol Parliament, the 
chancellor introduexal and supeninj>osed .1 new 
system of interests m projH'rt\ . The l(*gal title 
to the projKTtv would be xa sted in tlu‘ truste<*, 
or feoffee to uses, .is la* once was calkal, and his 
title was subject to the rules of the strict l.iw; 
but a new kiiul of interest was c'reated in the 
bentflciary of the trust, tlu' cestui c|Ue use or 
cestui que trust, as he was designatial. In mold- 
ing this new' kind of interest, tiii* equitable in- 
terest, the chancelk.r felt fr(‘e to apydy to it such 
principles as seemed to be more just and in 
closer accord with the spirit of the times than 
those of the strict law. It is true that he did not 
depart entirely from established legal rules; in 
many matters he applied the maxim that equity 
folkyvvs the law'. Ifut actually he was creating 
a new' kind of ownership with incidents vcr\' 
different from those which attached to legal 
interests. 

There has been some difference of opinion 
among legal historians as to tlu* origin of the 
“use” out of w'hich the modern trust has been 
evolved. It was once thought that it was derived 
from concepts of the Roman law', particularly 
the fideicominissurn; but although there is a 
certain resemblance between the two concepts, 
it is now^ conceded that the use is not of Roman 
origin. I'he prevailing opinion today is that it 
was derived largely from the Ucrmanic Salman, 
or Treuhand, whose position was not unlike that 
of a feoffee to uses, or a trustet^. It must b^ 
remembered, however, that the use or trust was 
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developed through a gradual process of evolu- 
tion. As Sir Francis Bacon said, it “grew to 
strength and credit by degrees.’' The enforce- 
jnent of uses and trusts has been one of the 
chief heads of equity jurisdiction for five hun- 
dred years. The trust might have been evolved 
from its Germanic prototype even if there had 
been no separate courts of law and etpiily; but 
in that case it would undoubtedlv have been 
something quite different and not so compre- 
hensive or so flexible as the courts of equity 
inade it. 

The history of the use or trust can be divided 
into four ]H‘riods. The first extended from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century. ’ )unng this 
period it became increasing! v common for .• 
landowner to comey his land to arif'ther person 
to hold it for the use of tlie grantor or foi the 
use of a third person. T’ht use durintj this period, 
howe\er, was not enforciMble in anv court, ex- 
cept })erh<ips occ.isionalbv in the eccU^siastical 
courts; anil the uiKl<*n. iking bv the feotl<v was 
regarded as nothing rnore than a genth-nian’s 
agreement. 'The second ptaiixl began early in 
the lifte<.nth century ^\hl'n th(‘ cliancelior under- 
took to gi\e a remedy to the cestui tpie use 
against tlie feoffee to iisc's and continued until 
till' enactment of the St<itute of Uses [27 Henry 
VIII, c. 10 (1535-3^)1. The use or trust now 
passt'd from tlu* domain of morals into that of 
law. At fir.st relief was gi\en only against the 
trustee personally; but belore the taid of this 
period the chancellor held that in equity tlie 
cestui (jut' use w.is the owiut of the lano, and 
he thert'fore compelled third persons to whom 
the trustee had conve^'ed the land to surrender 
it to the cestui (jiK* use, unless indeed it was not 
unconscientious for the third jierson to hold the 
laiul, as where lu‘ was a purchas<‘r for value and 
without notice of the use. Nou' tliat the cestui 
que ust‘ was entitled to judicial protection of his 
interest, feoffments to uses became ^ cry com- 
mon, so common in fact that it was said that at 
the end of the fif teenth century most of the land 
in England was held by the legal owners to the 
use of others. 'The third period covers the cen- 
tury after tlu‘ enactment of the Statute of Uses. 
This famous statute j^rovided that where one 
person should bt^ seised to the use of another, 
the other should have the seisin; in other words, 
that the legal title should automatically vest in 
the equitable owner, thus “executing” the use. 
The purpose w as to destroy the system of double 
ownership, the sejiaration of the legal and the 
equitable titles, not by in\^alidating the rights of 


the beneficiary but by making them legal rights. 
During this period uses were employed merely 
as a means of conveying legal ownership and 
were dealt with by the courts of law rather than 
by the courts of equity. The fourth period began 
with the revival of trusts in the seventeenth 
century. The view^ was taken that the Statute of 
Uses did not entirely put an end to the separa- 
tion of legal and equitable interests. It was held 
that a trust of chattels or of leasehold interests 
in land w as not exec ited by the Statute of Uses; 
nor was a trust executed wln-re the trustee had 
active duties imj oscaJ upon him; nor, curiously 
enough, did the statute execute a use raised on 
a use, as, for example, w’licie a conveyance was 
maile to the use of the transferee or another, 
but upon trust ne^.ertlleless for a designated 
IxaKli . larv. 

During this period the modern trust began 
to d(‘velo[) and U) a.ssume is pre.sent form. The 
old reasons for creating uses, sie h as the avoid- 
ane<‘ of kuJal burdens aiKt of forfeiture for 
treason, the evasion the mortmain acts, the 
desire to mak<‘ a testamentary disposition of land, 
which had been impossible under the old feudal 
law’, had ceased to operate, and the former ob- 
jections to tlic crexition of uses had disappeared; 
but for other reasons it was still found desirable 
to separate the legal and the equitable owner- 
shij>. 

Indeetl apart from limitations of public policy 
the purposes for which the trust may be em- 
ployed are almost unlimited. Hie trust has 
[)la\ed a great part as an instrument of Uuv re- 
form, for its use has made possible avoidance of 
the application of technical or outworn rules of 
law'. But the trust has btxjuenllv also been em- 
ployed for unlawful pur])oses. So frequently 
indeed has this been the ease that, as Sir Francis 
Bacon said, the parents of tlie trust were fraud 
and fear although a court of conscience was its 
iiunse. Perhaps the most common fraudulent 
use of the trust is to evade the claims of cred- 
itors. As early as 1376 Parliament passed a 
statute (50 Edwx iii, c. 6) condemning convey- 
ances for the use of the transferor when made 
for the purpose of defrauding his creditors. In 
the same centur}’ it became necessary also to 
enact a statute to prevent the use of the trust 
device to defeat the policy of the mortmain 
statutes, which forbade the holding of land by 
religious and other corporations. 

The principal private purpose^ for w'hich trusts 
are employed today is to promote the interests 
of the family. A man of property who will be 
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survived by a widow and children frequently 
does not wish to leave the property outright to 
be divided among them. He therefore bequeaths 
the property to a trustee with directions to pay 
the income or a part of it to the widow for her 
life and to pay income and ultimately the prin- 
cipal to the children, or perhaps he postpones 
the final distribution so as to give the property 
ultimately to his grandchildren. Until the final 
distribution is made the property will be man- 
aged by the trustee. The testator cannot, how- 
ever, postpone the final distribution indefinitely, 
since this would be in contravention of the rule 
against perpetuities, but he can control the dis- 
position of the property for a generation or two. 

It was through the use of the trust that mar- 
ried women in England first obtained some 
degree of economic independence. At common 
law a woman’s personal property vested in her 
husband, and he was entitled to the use and 
enjoyment of her land. The courts of equity 
held, however, that property could be vested in 
trustees for the wife’s separate use and that the 
beneficial interest thus given her could not be 
reached by her husband. It was not until the 
nineteenth centur) that statutes were enacted 
which permitted a married woman to have the 
separate ownership of property without the 
necessity of the creation of a trust. 

A trust can be created by a disposition inter 
vivos as well as by will. A family settlement upon 
marriage is much more common in England than 
in the United States. Such a settlement usually 
includes the creation of a trust for one or both 
of the spouses and for the prospective children 
of the marriage. In the United States it has 
become quite common for the owner of prop- 
erty to create a trust during his lifetime, a living 
trust, as it is commonly called, under which the 
income may be made payable to him during his 
lifetime and to various members of his family 
after his death. Not infrequently one of the 
purposes in creating such a trust is to avoid the 
payment of income or inheritance taxes, but 
changes in the tax laws have made this difficult. 
The principal advantage to the owner of prop- 
erty resulting from the creation of such a trust 
is that it subjects the property to the manage- 
ment and control of a competent person or or- 
ganization and allows him to arrange before he 
dies for its disposition after his death. In recent 
years insurance trusts have become increasingly 
common. A man takes out insurance policies on 
his life; but instead of making the policies pay- 
able directly to the intended beneficiaries, he 


makes them payable to a trustee, whose duty it 
becomes to collect the policies and to hold the 
proceeds in trust. In some cases the insured 
person also transfers to the trustee securities or 
other income producing property in trust, so 
that the latter may apply the income to the pay- 
ment of the premiums upon the policies and 
upon the death of the insured may hold the 
securities and the proceeds of the policies in 
trust. Such a trust is called a funded insurance 
trust. 

The creator of a trust may desire not merely 
to give the management of the pioperty to the 
trustee but also to prevent the beneficiary from 
anticipating the income, so as to proUxt him 
against his creditors. In a majority of the states 
of the United States a provision that the bene- 
ficiary shall not assign his interest under the 
trust and that his creditors shall not reach it is 
held to be valid. Such a trust is called a “spend- 
thrift trust.’’ In a number of states there are 
statutes permitting this type of trust, although 
in some of them only so much of the income as 
is needed by the beneficiary for his support is 
exempt from the claims of his creditors. In 
Emgland it is held that the creator of the trust 
has no power to exempt tlie interest of the bene- 
liciar\ from the claims of his creditors, on the 
ground that it is against public policy to permit 
him to have pro[>erty which he can enjoy but 
with which he nt'cd not pay his debts. 

The trust has been employed to a large extent, 
particularly in the United States, for business 
purpose's. As Isaacs has said, “'IVusUK^shij') has 
become a readily available tool for everyday 
purposes of organization, linancing, risk-shift- 
ing, credit operations, settling of disputes, and 
liquidation of business affairs.” Thus not infre- 
quently the trust is used instead of the ordinary 
corporate device for the carrying on of a busi- 
ness: the property employed in the undertaking 
is held by a group of trustees, and the interests 
of the beneficial owners are represented by 
transferable certificates. Where a corporation 
borrows money and issues bonds secured by a 
mortgage upon the property of the corporation, 
a mortgage or deed of trust is executed to a 
trustee and not directly to the bondholders. The 
trust device is employed also in financing the 
purchase of railroad equipment and to some 
extent in purchases of commodities at home or 
abroad. The trust has been employed for the 
purpose of distributing the risk of loss in the 
making of investments by the creation of invest- 
ment trusts, although frequently today so-called i 
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Investment trusts employ the corporate device 
rather than the trust. Sometimes it is used in 
order to assure control over the voting power of 
the stockholders of a corporation by the setting 
up of a voting trust. The use of the trust device 
to suppress competition among corporations by 
vesting the shares of all the corporations in a 
single body of trustees has become so notorious 
that the term trust has been popularly applied 
to all forms of monopolies, although the })articu- 
lar device may be the creation of a liolding 
company or the establishment by merger or 
otherwise of a single corporation. 

Another important field in which trusts have 
been employed is the protnotion of charity. A 
charitable trust differs from a private trust in 
that there need be and ordinarily there are no 
definite beneficiaries, and that a charitalde trust 
may continue for an indefinite or unlimited 
period. 'The charitable trust has been for cen- 
turies a great instrumentality for the promf>tion 
of ek^'rnosynary , educational and religious en- 
terprises and others beneficial to the community. 
In modern times, however, particularly in the 
United States, it has become more common to 
create cor])orations for charitable purposes. 

The trust has been used also as a means of 
giving property to unincorjio rated associations, 
not charitable in character, and thus has had an 
important role in promoting the right of asso- 
ciation by making it possible for unincorporated 
social clubs, fraternal organizations, trade unions 
and the like to maintain themselves. At common 
law associations were not regarded as legal enti- 
ties, and they could not take the legal title to 
land or other property. Where an association is 
composed of a large and shifting membership, 
it is impracticable to test the title to the prop- 
erty in the iiulividual members. The property 
can be vested in trustees in trust for the benefit 
of the association. Today, however, it has be- 
come increasingly easy and common for such 
organizations to incorporate. 

In the United States much more than in Eng- 
land the administration of trusts has become a 
business or profession. In some communities it 
is the custom of many persons of large means in 
creating trusts of their property to selc'ct one or 
more trustees from among a small number of 
persons who have established a reputation for 
sagacity in the administration of trusts. More 
commonly today, however, a trust company or 
bank is selected as trustee. Probably the earliest 
corporation authorized by its charter to admin- 
ister trusts was created in New York in 1822. 
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Since that time there has been a constant devel- 
opment of corporate trusteeship. In 1913 na- 
tional banks were authorized to act as trustees. 
In the year ending June 30, 1933, it was reported 
by the comptroller of the currency that national 
banks were administering over 100,000 indi- 
vidual trusts with assets aggregating over $6,- 
000,000,000 and were handling corporate trusts 
and acting as trustees under security issues ag- 
gregating over $10,000,000,000. No exact figures 
are available in regard to the amount of trust 
busine.ss of state banks and trust companies. For 
many years banking institutions have been very 
active in seeking business of this character. In 
England many trusts are managed by a public 
official, the so-called public trustee. 

'IViists are usually divided into three classes: 
exjuess, resulting and constructive trusts. Ex- 
press trusts are those which arise as a result of 
a manifestation of intention to create them, and 
it IS these trusts which have been thus far dis- 
cussed. A resulting trui>t arises where a person 
transfers property under such circumstances 
that it appears that he did not intend the person 
to whom the property is transferred to have a 
beneficial interest in the property, or wffiere 
property is transferred upon an express trust 
which fails in whole or in part or which is fully 
accomplished without exhaustion of the entire 
property. In such cases the trustee holds the 
property or what remains of it for the benefit 
of the person who created the trust or of his 
estate if he is dead. Thus if a testator devises 
land in trust to pay the income to another person 
and the latter prcdcx:eascs the testator, the 
trustee holds the land upon a resulting trust for 
the heir or residuary devisee of the testator. 
Another common situation in w hich a resulting 
trust arises is where property is purchased and 
the purchase price is paid by one person and 
by his direction the property is transferred by 
the vendor to another person; in such a case the 
transferee holds the property upon a resulting 
trust for the person who paid the purchase 
money, unless indeed it appears that the latter 
intended to make a gift of the pioperty to the 
transferee or unless the transferee was his wife 
or child or other near relative, in which case the 
intention to make a gift is presumed. In the case 
of land an express trust is not enforceable in 
most states unless the trust is declared in a 
written instrument properly signed; but a re- 
sulting trust may arise out of an oral transaction. 

Constructive trusts have little in common with 
express trusts except the name. A constructive 
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trust arises whenever one person holds property 
which he will be compelled in equity to sur- 
render to another for some ecpii table reason. In 
other words, a constructive trust is merely a 
remedial device. Thus if land is obtained by 
fraud, the fraudulent party can be compelled to 
recomw the land to the defrauded juirtv; atid 
prior to such reconveyance he is said to hold 
the land upon a constructive trust. So also it is 
held in many states that when a dcA’isee of land 
murders the ti'slator, he holds the land upon a 
constructive trust for the testator’s heirs; and if 
an heir murders his ancestor, he holds the land 
which he acquires by the deatli intestate of the 
ancestor upon a constructi\e trust for the jhtsou 
who would have been heir if lie had pretleceased 
the intestate. If a jhtsoti misap]iropriates the 
proj^erty of another and exchani^es the projxTty 
for other pro]>ert) and makes a pn>iit thereby, 
he is char^wahk* as constructive trustee of the 
propertv so recei\ed. In short, whenexer one 
person is permitted b\ a suit in ecpiity specifi- 
cally to recoxer property from another, in order 
to prevent the latter from profiting In a wronc; 
or from otherwise bein^ unjusth enriciu'd the 
latter holds the property upon a constructive 
trust. 
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'rUBIvKC’Ul vOSlS. See CoMMUNirABLF. Dls- 
KA.SFS, C'dNTHOL Of; IhdibK Hl'AI.TIl. 

'TUCKER, (JEORCIv ( 1775 - 1861 ), American 
economist and historian. 'Euckcr served a Vir- 
ginia district as a representative in Congress 
from 1819 to 1825 , when he was appointed by 
Jefferson as the first professor of moral philos- 
opliv at the University of Vir^dnia. Of his 
numerous works, which include poetry, fiction, 
fihilosophv, economics, history and biography, 
that which is probably consulted most com- 
monly today is his Progress of the United States 
in Population and Wealth in Fifty Years (New 
York 1 ( 843 ), a compendium, with comments and 
interj'iretations, of the census reports from 1790 
to 1 ( 840 , which was republished in 1855 to in- 
clude the census of 1850 . His most imporUint 
historical effort was his History of the United 
States to the End of the Twenty-Sixth 
Congress in 184I (4 vols., Philadelphia 1856 - 57 ). 
Because 'Fucker himself had played a part in the 
history of the period and knew personally most 
of the chief actors, the book is still of interest; 
and it is significant as the first important effort 
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ro write the history of the United States from 
the southern viewpoint. His Life of Tho?nas 
Jeffe/rson (2 vols., Philadelphia 1H37), written 
with an intimate familiarity with the subject and 
discriminating sympathy, was likewise the first 
important life of the great stiitesman. 

Tucker’s greatest contribution, however, was 
in economic theory, where he easily ranked 
among the foremost Americans of the pre-Civil 
War period. He criticized Ricardo’s theories of 
rent, wages and value, adhering genenilly to the 
subjective concept of value. Although he was 
profoundly iniluenced by the Malthusian eco- 
nomics, particularly the concept of rent. Tucker 
believed that Malthus had overrated the pro- 
pensity of mankind to increase anti had under- 
estimated the checks to population, fhilike otlv-r 
southern writers, he saw clearly the diminishing 
returns from sla\e labor and asserted that 
slavery “cannot exist in tlie most ad\anced 
stages of society.’’ His writings on finance, 
characterized by clarit\ and understanding, 
fax'ored in general the s\stcm exemplified by th<‘ 
Second United Slates Hank. 

Hauoli) U. Pal i.km'u 

Other ttj] port ant rvnrhs h'ssays on i'anous Snh/erts of 
'/'(istr. Morals and Xational Loin y (( it'ot c'etow n 
l^aivs of W’aprs, Pjofit^ and Rent, I nrestmataJ (Ptula- 
The 7 <ny of Mon-’y ami rlanhs ln~ 
nu'stifiiatrd (lioston iSn;), ( Ion i '^pondern r '^vflli Ah.\- 
aruicr li Ivi'creit on Polifual luonorny (up. 1X45); 
Jianks or So Hanks (Now York i^s?). Polifual Rion- 
oniy for- the People ( Philadelphia i<Sc,(;), E\says Moral 
and Aletaphysu al ( Plviiadelphia iS()0). 

Consult: d'vjrner, ). U , J'hc Ruardian Rent Theory in 
Early Anieruan luonontus (New York ni2i) eh. v; 
Dunpdison, Kohl(w , “An ()hiluiir\ Notice- of Protc-ssor 
Cicorj.'c d\iLker” in American l’hiloso{>hical Society, 
Rroeeedirv^s, \ol. i\ (i8()2) (14-70 

'PUCK PR, JOSIAII (1712-pc)), English econo- 
mist and theologian. Tucker was born at J^ang- 
hame in Carmarthenshire and entered St . John’s 
College, Oxford, in 1733. He took orders and 
eventually became dean of ( ilouce.ster. 1 le com- 
bined an ecclesiastical career with an active 
interest in political and economic affairs. His 
first tract on an economic subject was A Brief 
Essay on the Advantui^es and Disadi'anta^es 
Which Respectively Attend France and Great 
Britain with Regard to Trade (London 1749, 
3rd ed. 1753), which in its general treatment 
marks him as in all essentials a mercantilist: in 
his references to the theory of the balance of 
trade, to the importance of a large population 
fully employed, to projects for fostering the silk 
and fishing industries and for fitting the colonies 


into an economic scheme profitable to the 
mother country. There are acute observations 
oil the need for improved inland transport, par- 
ticularly by means of canals, on the value of 
tourist traffic and the promotion of immigratirin 
by naturalization of foreigners. 'The Essay, which 
ran through a number of editions, established 
7 \icker’s reputation as a writer on economic 
questions and he was induced to undertake The 
Pdements of Gonmierce and Theory of Taxes (p.p. 
Rristol 1755), one of the first comprehensive 
tr\ atises on economics. I lerc lie set out to deduce 
general princqde^ from the postulate of “self- 
love”; hut he was not persistent in the conduct 
of his analysis, being too apt to indulge in 
iligrcssion. d’he d<“tailed examination and con- 
demnation of monopolies, both domestic and 
lor the funlKraiKc of icaeign trade, deserve 
spcci.il notice. Hut the work is incomplete: tht.“ 
parts dceot' U to .sucli topic^’ as money and taxa- 
tion are miaeK re])resenied by chapter head- 
ings. Part of what dhiLiter intended to include 
m it was published as Instructions lor Travellers 
(p.p. London 1757, fmst published Dublin 
w'liith contains much that is valuable on 
the state (-f Ihiglish agriculture and industry in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. During 
the Seven Years’ War Tucker exposed the folly 
of resorting to war as an instrument for the 
expansion of trade in 'The Case of Going to W ar, 
for the Sake of Procuring, Enlarging, or Securing 
of Trade, Considered in a Sew Light (London 
17()3). He prophesied that the British conquest 
of Canada would snap the bond of self-interest 
which bound the American colonies to the 
mother coiintrv . As the dissension became more 
acute T ucker attracUa) wide attention by advo- 
cating complete political separation, which he 
held would have no adverse effect on hinglish 
trade since it was based on mutual atlvantage. 
He believed indeed that the colonies rather than 
the metlua- country would suHcr. His most 
important tracts on this subject were A Letter 
frirm a Merchant in London to Jlis ISephew m 
JSorth America, Relative to the Present Posture 
of Ajfairs in tlu Golonies (London 176b) and 
The True Interest of Great Britain Set Forth in 
Regard to the Golonies (TSorfolk 1774). 

Tucker was by no means an unqualified sup- 
porter of laissez faire. While he condemned such 
legislation as the wStatute of Artificers, the navn- 
gation acts, tlie usury laws and the settlement 
acts, he considered that the self-inteiest of 
particular merchants might conflict with general 
national policy and that the state ought to take 
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steps to prevent such disharmony. He favored 
paternal legislation on a variety of subjects, in 
particular to maintain population and to penalize 
idleness and promote industry. Tucker’s writing 
was discursive and voluminous; he had a weak- 
nCvSs for repetition and was always too apt to 
be involved in controversy over current events. 

J. F. Rees 

Works: Josiah Tucker; a Selection from J/ts Economic 
and Politic al Writini;<iy ed. by R. L. Schuyler (New 
'V'ork 1031), which publishes for the first time the 
complete text of The Elements of Commerce and Theory 
of Taxes, p.^i 21Q. 

Consult: Clark, Walter E., Josiah Tucker, Economist ; 
a Study in the History of Economics, C’olumbia l^ni- 
versity, Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law, no. 49 (New York 1903), with a very full list 
of Tucker’s published wntin^^s, p. 241-58. 

TUCOVI C , DI MITR I JE ( 1 88 1- ip 1 4), Serbian 
socialist leader. d\ico\ic was born in (iostilje 
(l^zice) of a family of ecclesiastics and was 
destined by his parents lor the church. As a 
student he became a convinced and thorough 
Marxist even before there w’as a socialist party 
in Serbia. When immediately after the over- 
throw^ of the Obrei'ovic regime in the summer of 
1903 the Serbian Social Democratic party was 
formed, Tucovic at once assumed a leading role 
in the movement. He was well versed in the 
works of Marx and Engels, corresponded w'ith 
Kautsky and modeled his activity upon that of 
his prototype, Viktor Adler, the leader of the 
Austrian Social Democracy. Like Adler, Tiico- 
vic was active both as a theoretician and as a 
practical leader; and similarly also he combined 
energy with prudence and enthusiasm with self- 
criticism, thus developing a wide sphere of in- 
fluence. He was secretary of the socialist organ- 
ization, delegate of the party to the Internal ional 
Bureau, teacher in the Belgrade workers’ school, 
editor of the daily Radnicke twvine (Labor news) 
and editor of the scientific weekly Borba (Fight). 
He addressed hundreds of meetings, wrote 
numerous articles, wrote propaganda pamphlets 
and historical and political essays and translated 
Bebel’s Die Frau und der Sozialismus and Die 
Studenten und der Sozialismus and works of 
Kautsky. He also carried on agitation in Old 
Serbia and Macedonia, which were still under 
Turkish rule, and was a candidate in two elec- 
toral districts. 

7 ^ucovic’s social outlook was Marxist in the 
German sense of the term, but without dogma- 
tism. Through socialism he sought to find a way 
juL of the threatening dangers of the Balkan 
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situation. In 1909 he participated in the Laibach 
conference of socialists of the South Slav sec- 
tions of the Danuluan monarchy and the next 
year he initiated the first Socialist Balkan con- 
ference of representatives from Serbia, Bul- 
garia, Bosnia-Hcrzegovina, Croatia, Turkey, 
Slovenia and part of Rumania. Tucovic worked 
unceasingly for the adoption of the policy, 
which had already been proposed by Svetozar 
Markovic, of creating a Balkan federation of free 
Balkan states wLich should act as a bulwark 
against the imperialism of the great powers in 
soutlieastern Europe. 

The World War, however, was a force in the 
opposite direction. Although Tucovic was un- 
coiulitionally opposed to war and was instru- 
mental in causing the socialists to reject the 
Serbian military credits, he fought with dis- 
tinction as a reserve ofFicer against the 'Furks, 
the Bulgars and the Austrians and was killed in 
the battle of Kolubara in the fourth month of the 
war. 

Herm.\nn Wendel 

Works: Soeijedde^mokratska ayitacija (Belgrade 1911); 
Srhijci i Alhamfa (lieLradc 1914); (Sclokupria Djela 
Dimitrija 'Tucoinc'ci (Complete \v tjrks ), vol. i- (Belgrade 
1024 “ )• 

Consult: Lapccvic, Draj^isa, htorija socijalizma u 
Srhiji (Be]f.:rade 1922); Wendel, llerniann, in Am der 
Welt der Siidslawen (Berlin mzb) p. 211-16. 

TUG AN-BARANOVSKY, MIKHAIL I YAN- 
OVICH (iS()5-J9i9), Russian economist. 
Tugan-Baranovsky was originally trained in the 
natural sciences and mathematics but after his 
graduation from the University of Kharkov he 
shifted his interest to the social sciences. Excepit 
for a few forced interruptions be taught eco- 
nomics from 1895 to 1917. After the October 
revolution he served for a time as minister of 
finance in the Ukraine. His first great work 
which attracted international attention was 
Promishlennie krizisi r sovreniennoy An<^lii (St 
Petersburg 1894, 3rd ed. as Pcricjdicheskie 
promishlennie krizisi, 1914; tr. by j. Schapiro as 
Les crises indusirielles en Ati^lelcrre, Paris 1913), 
in which he ascribed the cause of modern crises 
to the recurring disproportion betwc'cn the How 
of funds into the held of production of capital 
goods and into that of consumption goods. This 
disproportion, he held, arises out of the nature 
of capital accumulation and capital investment 
under a system of private individual enterprise; 
while capital is accumulated and saved slowly 
and by degrees, the investment of capital is 
usually carried through precipitately and in 
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large amounts. The advanced stage of the boom 
is usually marked by active investment and con- 
sequent exhaustion of available savings, which 
result in scarcity of funds and lead up to a col- 
lapse of investment values. During the depres- 
sion whtch follows the crisis capital gradually 
becomes again abundant; investors at first hesi- 
tate to invest their funds and only after the 
interest rate and rediscount rate drop consider- 
ably does the accumulated capital burst through 
the dam which obstructed its flow into produc- 
tion. The process of investment proceeds to the 
point where the money funds again become de- 
pleted, giving rise to a new crisis, which signal- 
izes the beginning of the next cycle. 

Tugan-Baranovsky ’s second great work, Russ- 
kaya fabrika (St. Petersburg icSqiS, 2nd ed. 
1900; tr. by B. Minzes as Gcschichte dcr rus- 
sischen Fabrik^ Berlin 1900), presented an 
analysis of the rise of the factory systeni and the 
development of industrial capitalism in Russia 
from the end of the eighteentli century and 
marked the culmination of the prolonged dis- 
cussion among Russian economists as to whether 
the development of capitalism in Russia ex- 
hibited the same tendencies as in western 
Europe; l\igan-Baranovsky strongly attacked 
the pofmlist doctrine of the uniqueness of Rus- 
sian capitalism. Although Rmskay a fabrika was 
written in a Marxian s[iirit, the author soon 
began to attack the formulations of Marxism in 
a series of publications. Foremost among these 
is his Tcoreticheskiva osnovi viarksizina (St. 
Petersburg 1905; tr. as Theorctischc Grundla^en 
des Marxismusy Leipsic 1905), in which along the 
lines of Bernstein’s revisionism he criticized 
sharply the philosophical and sociological views 
of Marx. In his economic views I’ugan- 
Baranovsky, as evidenced in his Osnovi poli- 
ticheskoy ekonomii (Imundations of political 
economy, St. Petersburg 1908, 3rd ed. 1915), 
was an eclectic and attempted to reconcile the 
theory of marginal utility wath the Marxian 
labor theory of value. He did not accept the 
Marxian theory of exploitation; profits, he b^ 
lieved, are due to technical productivity, but the 
magnitude of the profit share is determined by 
the relative strength of the scx:ial groups. This 
doctrine also underlies his theory of wages. 

Although he was not a Marxist, Tugan- 
Baranovsky was a socialist; but his socialism, as 
expressed in his Ocherki iz istorii politicheskoy 
ekonomii t sotsializma (Essays on the history of 
political economy and socialism, St. Petersburg 
1905) and in Sovremenniy sotsializm v svoem 
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istoricheskom razvitii (St. Petersburg 1900, tr. 
by M. 1 . Redinount as Modern Socialism in Its 
Historical Developfticnt ^ Ixmdon 1910), was in 
sympathy with tlie views of the great Utopians 
and streSsSed above all the element of moral con- 
sciousness. Tugan-Baranovsky also devoted 
considerable attention to the problems of co- 
operation; he edited the publication Vestnik ko- 
operatsiiy organized cooperative institutes at 
Moscow and Kiev and published Sotsialniya 
osnovi hooper at sii (Social foundations of co- 
operation, Moscow 1916, 2nd ed. Berlin 1921), 
which contains n valuable study of the theory of 
cooperation. Other notable works are his Sotsial- 
Jiaya ieoriya raspredcleniya (Moscow 1913; tr. as 
Sozialc Theorie der V erteiliint* ^ Berlin 1913) and 
Bamazhnic dengi i nutall (Paper money and 
metal, Moscow 1917, rev. ed. 1919). 

S. SOLNTSEV 

(Joris'ult: S., A/. I. Tuf^an^Baranotvsky und 

seine StcUunff in dcr thcoi etisihen Nationaidkonomte 
flvovno Moisef'v , IVI., “[^’evolution cj^une 

dcK tnne. La theorie tics crises de Tou^an-Buranovsky 
et la c()nc(‘ption des crises ck'onomiqiies” in Revue 
ddiistuirc ('■( onomuiue et sonaley \ t>l. xx (1932) 1-43. 

ITILL, JETHRO (1674-1741), British agri- 
culturist. Between 1699, when he began farm- 
ing, anti 1714 Full evolved what he believed to 
be an original system of cultivation and in 1730 
he was finally persuaded to write an account of 
it. ’i'he next year his New Horse-Houghing Hus- 
bandry was published in London; in "^733 a 
greatly enlarged work containing plates of the 
implements was published under the title Horse 
Hoing Husbandry y and this was followed by 
additional notes and comments down to 1739. 
duirs system amounted to adapting for field 
crops the gardener’s practise of dibbling seed 
in straight rows and repeatedly hoeing around 
the young plants as they grew. Since large scale 
of)crations demanded mechanization, he in- 
vented his drill and horse hoe as the essential 
implements of the new culture. Others had tried 
to invent similar machines, not entirely without 
success; Tull’s originality lay in the way he 
combined them and in his explanation of the 
principles governing their use. The gardeners 
drilled to simplify hoeing and hoed to kill the 
weeds. Tull pointed out, first, that mechanical 
sowing gave to each seed the depth and space 
it needed for perfect growth and, second, that 
hoeing, by pulverizing the soil, brought the food 
of the plant into contact with its roots. These 
principles have remained basic to good farming 
ever suice. 
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l^iifoitunatdv Tull tiicd to liiul scientific 
justification for his methods and elaborated an 
entirely false theory of plant physiology just 
when that science was making steady progress 
at the hanels of such men as Neherniali (irew 
and Stephen Hak‘s. Me denied that there was 
any seientilic basis lor the rotation of crops and 
that manures supplied any essential lood to 
plants; and to prove his theories he grewAvheat 
tor thirteen \ears in succession on the same land 
without manure. Practical farmers were natu- 
rally skeptical; but large landowners like Charles, 
second discount d'ownshend, and Thomas Coke 
of Norfolk, who could allbrd to experiment, 
gradually sifted the good from the bad in Tull’s 
teachings. 'They showed that the drill was of 
universal value, that both the hand hoe and the 
horse hoe were excellent for turnips and that 
Tull’s two soundest principles of regular sowing 
and constant culti\'ation by the hoe could be 
combined with rotation and manures. Mean- 
while progress was being made in the invention 
and manufacture of machines which fanners 
could buy and use without risk, so that by the 
end of the century 'fuU’s work was beginning 
to have its true ell 'ct upon British agriculture. 

H. Marsh \LL 

(Jomulf. Cathcart, A. F., ‘flctliro d\ill; llis Lift-, 
'I'lmi-s, and in Royal A^^ncultuial Sot'ictv 

of Fnvland, Journal, 30 ] .sci., \ol. 11 (iSui) 1-40; 
Marshall, T. IF, “Jethro I’lill and the ‘New lius- 
handi'N ' ol the Fmhteenth C’entury” in Kiononnc His- 
tory HcTiriL, eol. n Macd<»n.iid, 

William, Makos of Modem Aiimultiue (London 
1^13' '-h. 1, Ernie, Ford (Fiothero, R. IF), h'nididi 
Juinntny, Pa^t and Picscnt {4th ed. For»don ig^ti) 
eh. \ 11. 

TUR VET, F'lLIITC) (1857-1(^32), Italian So- 
cialist leader. A inemluT of a well to do family 
of Lombardy, he at hrst participated in the 
democratic movxmient but soon was attracted by 
socialistic thought. In 1883 he published a 
study 11 dclitio c la ijiicsiionc socialc (Alilan 
1883), the gist of which may be put in (juetelet’s 
epigram: “Society creates crimin.ils in order 
to punish them.” In 1885 he a.ssociated himself 
in life and thought with Anna Kuli.scioll, a 
Russian ml 11 list who, having emigrated to west- 
ern Fhirope, had there adopted the doctrines of 
Marxian socialism; she was a woman of great 
intelligence and of heroic character. In i8()0 he 
assumed the editorshij) of a semimonthly review 
entitled Ciiare e critica^ the name of which he 
changed tc Critica sociale, making it the organ 
of the socialist intelligentsia. When in 1S92 the 


Partita socialista italiano Avas formed undei the 
Marxian banner, Ix' was the leader with the 
greatixst authority. In i8()6 1 k‘ wais elected a 
deputy to parliament from a working class dis- 
trict in Milan. In i8()8 a military tribunal sen- 
tenced him to sixteen years’ imju'isonment. Anna 
KuliscioR was sentenced in the same trial to two 
years’ imjArisonment. Manv other citizens re- 
ceived similar sentences. But at the end of 1891) 
the government was obliged to frex* all of those 
convicted, as a result of the jAressure of the vot- 
ers, who in many cities ol‘ Italy electcxl many of 
them as deputies and communal councilors. 

In the dissensions which dnided the right 
wing from the left wing Socialists in Italy 
from T(g)2 to the World War, Turati was the 
leader of the right wing, or r(‘l(>rmist, Soci.ilists. 
He asserted that the wxu'king class must abandon 
the illusion of revolutionary tactics and adopt the 
tactics of legal action and gradual coiujuests. In 
the economic sphere it should .seek to extend and 
make more ellective the network of its unions, 
cooperative societies and educational institu- 
tions. In the political sjihere it should seek to 
gain control of the central Parliament and the 
local bodies, allying itself w ith tho.se other j^irties 
which might be dispost'd to respect tlie liberty 
of the unions and introduce into Italy a body of 
social legislation similar to that which already 
existed in (ierrnanv and Idiglaml. In the inter- 
national sphere he was a pacifist but conceded 
that the Socialists imi.st dtdend tlicir country if 
it should be attached. In acc'ordance with these 
princi[)les he c-ondcanned in Kyii thc^ w .ir f or the 
conijuest of Libya. \\ hcai tlx* WOild War broke 
out, he wanted the Italian government to asso- 
ciate it.self with the other neutral governments in 
order to impo.se upon the belligerents tlx* 
cessation of the slaughter and m Mav, 1015, he 
opposed Italy's entry into tlx* war. But after 
November, Kjiy, when thec’ountry sutlered the 
calamity of the yXustrian invasion, he reaflirmeal 
the duty ol the Socialists to defend the father- 
land. In 1(9 u; and u;20 he vigorously rc^sisted 
the waive of revolutionary exciteanent by which 
the Socialist party was carried away. When this 
agitation began to subside, at the end of 1920, 
he found himself ovxTwlxJmed by a ncAv wave 
of violcnice: that of f ascism. All the inslituticnis 
which tlie Italian working class had created in 
the preceding forty years by his coun.sel and 
with his aid were demoli.shed one after the 
other. In December, 1925, Anna Kiilisciofl 
died. In November, 1926, the Sociaiisi party was 
declared illegal and the Critica !>acialc sup- 
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pressed. In December, 1926, ill and menaced by 
arrest, he evaded from Italy by night in a small 
motor boat, which carried him in a tempestuous 
sea from the coast of Liguria to Corsica, lie died 
in Paris. 

Gaftanc) Saiatmtni 

Consult: l^azzcri, CJeroIamo, Fi/ippo Turoti (Milan 
jy2i); itossclJj, C alk), “J'iky)p() ’^rurati in (Jiustix^ift 
Fhcrta, no. 3. (1(132) 1-42; Michels, itoherto, Slona 
critica del movimnito socialista itahano (j'lorcncc 
1(^2] ), and Sozuili^nius ni Ituhen (Kaijsrulic i(>25). 

riTRGENb:\\ N IKOLAl TVANOVICJ I 
(1789-1871), Russian jiolitioal and vsocial re- 
former and writer on finance. I’urgenev studi(‘d 
economies and finance at Cidttingen under the 
ardent Smithian Sartoriiis and tad ween 
and 1815, while seizing on the civil sUdf of the 
anti-Najiok‘onit' coalition, came under the in- 
fluence of baron \’om Stein. II is ()/>// tvorii 
nalop^ov (Lssa)' on a theory of taxation, St. 
Peterslnirg i8i8), juiblislual after his return to 
Russia, was tlie linst work on the subject to ajv 
pear in that country Its w ide <K'claim was due to 
no small extent to the interspersed sections on 
serfdom, which was b\ implication shown to be 
economically inexpedient. Jn one of the memo- 
randa which he presented to Alex.mder l during 
the periotl (i8i(>-24) ol Ins membership in the 
imperial bureaucracy 'rurgene\ again j>leaded 
for the amelioration of the status of the .serfs. I lis 
prominence in tlic actixities of the northern 
secret .societies seems beyond doubt, desjnte his 
owTi testimony to the contrary; aiul after the un- 
succe.sslul revolution \\hich occurred while he 
was abroad in December, 1825, he \v as sentenced 
to death. Henceforth an emigre, living after 1830 
in Paris, he became the only articulate liberal 
critic of the regime ol Nicholas l. 

After 182^ ddirgencN 's earlitT more compro- 
mising attitud(.‘ toward the serf question l)ecame 
increasingly radical. But while he demanded not 
only personal lanancipation but the all<>tment of 
land to the freed serfs and opposed compensation 
to the expropriated landowners, he differed from 
the majority of Russian liberals in advocating the 
restriction of the allotments to parcels of land 
far smaller than those previously worketl by the 
serfs. He fore.saw with eciuanimity that the 
emancipated peasantry would constitute an 
agricultural proletariat. 'Phe essential modera- 
tion of his entire political and social outkK)k, at 
least in his mature years, is manifest in his 
memoirs. La Russie ct Irs Russes (3 vols., Paris 
1847), ^hich like his diary, Arkhiv bratet^ 


Turgenevikh (Archives of the brothers I’urgenev, 
6 vols., St. Petersburg 1911-21), constitutes a 
valuable historical document. In the former 
work he insists that the introduciion of r< pre- 
sentative government and of civil libcities should 
come as the culmination of the reform move- 
ment and that the immediate objective should be 
the gradual mitigation of absolutism by the 
elimination of specific abuses. In addition to the 
abolition of serfdom his proposed reforms in- 
cluded the strict separation of the judicial system 
from the administrative, the establishment of 
jury trial for both criminal and civil ca.ses, the 
dev(‘loj>ment of a c:omp<.‘tent legal profession and 
the abandonment of corporal j)unishment. Jn 
the .sphere of adinini.strat ion he stressed par- 
ticularly the need for local self-government; in 
public linanct he atlvocated as early as 1818 the 
sub.Titution f)f }>roperty taxes for the poll and 
consumption taxes. He followed the Smithian 
doctrines in condemning limitations upon free 
trade but on the othci liand objected to any at- 
tempt to ])romote the conx ersion of Rus.sia into 
an industrial and comiriercial nation. 

V. GflfsnofI’ 

Consult: V\'iRchnjtzci , Markus, Dir Vnivvrsitat 

Cjdttinern und die Entivu hluni^ dvr libcuden Ideen in 
Russltind^ llislorischt’ Studirn, no. 58 (lUalin 1907), 
and “Nikola) 'I'uia^encw s j)oiitischL“ Idcale" in Bet- 
tuiffc zui ni\sis(hen Gesduehte, t*d. by Otto Hoetz.sch 
(Iteilin moy) 214-^0; Masarxk, T. Ck, Russland 
und Luiopd, 2 Aols. (jena i(03k ti. b> E. and C. Jkiul 
as The Spirit of Riissio ( I .ondon igig) \’ol. 1, especially 
p. 127-28; korniloN, A. A., Orheik? po istoni oh- 
^lu hesirenn(i}.pt dvizheinya 1 hrestyunskospi delu 7’ 
Rossii (Ik.says on the histor\’ of tli(‘ .social movement 
and the peasant question in Russia) (St. I^eteraburg 
1905) p. I " 1 18. 

dTTRGOT, ROBERT JACQUES (1727-Si), 
ITench statesman and economist. Turgot was 
born in Ikiris. He studied theology at the Sor- 
bonne but in 1750 abandoned the cassock for a 
judicial career. He held successive!} the posts of 
deputy counselor to the procureur general, 
counselor to the Parlement and rtuutrc des re- 
quites. EVom this period of his life date his rela- 
tions with the eucyclopedistes and physiocrats. 
His first jniblished economic WTiting was a letter 
to the abbe of Cice m 1749, which wxis a criticism 
of Law ’s views on paper money. Turgot studied 
intensively the most diverse subjects, frequented 
the most celebrated salons of his time, published 
two letters on toleration, wdiich made quite a 
stir, collaborated on the Encyclopedie and trans - 
lated into French the works of Josiah Tucker. He 
became intimate with Gournay, from whom he 
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got his ideas on freedom of enterprise, and with 
Francois Quesnay, whose theory ot the produti 
net profoundly influenced the ideas of the future 
minister. T urgot, however, cannot be considered 
a pure physiocrat. His most comprehensive 
work on economics was his Reflexions sur la 
formation et la distribution dcs richesses, which 
was written in 1766 hut first jmblished in the 
Ephemerides in 1769-70 (tr. into English, L>on- 
don iSgS). This work may he placed beside that 
of Quesnay as the first scientific exposition of 
political economy. It was written nine years be- 
fore Adam Smith s IVea/t/i of Nations, and the 
extent to which it influenced the illustrious Eng- 
lishman is difficult to determine. It is undeni- 
able, However, that many of Smith's ideas, such 
as division and productivity of lalxjr, frt^edom of 
enterprise, competition and the like, arc men- 
tioned explicitly by d'urgot. 

In 1761 Turgot was named intendant of 
Limoges; his reforms in that city were incalcu- 
lable. He improved the system of tax collection, 
constructed new roads, increased the facilities 
for grain trading, established freedom for the 
exercise of certain professions, created bureaus 
of charity and hicreased educational facilities. 
These refonns brought him such renown that 
upon the advent of Louis xvi he was raised to 
power by enthusiastic public opinion. 

In July, 1774, he was named secretary of state 
for the navy and soon thereafter comptroller 
general of finance, l^pon entering the latter 
office he was confronted with an almost hopeless 
situation. Refusing to resort to bankruf>lcv, 
which several of his predecessors had found 
convenient, he attempted to save the state with- 
out increasing taxes and without further bor- 
rowing, By a policy of strict economies he 
prosecuted abuses, abolished privileges, sought 
to substitute a tax administration for the fanning 
out system and succeeded in reducing the 
deficit. On September 13, 1774, he abolished 
grain restrictions so that grain could circulate 
freely throughout France. The coincidence of a 
had harvest, however, caused public opinion to 
oppose this measure and gave rise to widespread 
pilfering. Despite growing dissatisfaction d 'ur- 
got set out to push his ideas to the limit. After 
having recommended in a memoir to the king 
the organization of municipalities, which would 
bring about the cooperation of all the citizens in 
provincial and local administration, he presented 
in January, 1776, several decrees which were 
promulgated despite the resistance of Parlement 
and the privileged groups. The most important 
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of these abolished the trade corporations, re- 
storing the free exercise of industrial and com- 
mercial professions, and suppressed the corvee, 
which worked hardships only on the peasants, 
attempting to distribute taxation among all 
orders. On May 12, 1776, under pressure from 
the exasperated privileged groups Louis XVI 
asked for Turgot’s dismissal. Most of his meas- 
ures were revoked almost immediately upon his 
retirement from public file. 

It is difficult to say whether or not d'urgol’s 
work, if he had been allowed to carry it to com- 
pletion, might have prevented the financial 
bankruptcy of the old regime. By \ irtue of the 
soundness of his doctrines and the [niritv of his 
motixes, however, ’Eurgot occujfies today an 
honored place among the great ministers of 
France. 

Paul IUrsin 

IVotks: OruT'fCSy ccl. fiy 1 \ S. Dupont tic NctiK.iirs, 9 
vols. (Pans jSo8 jj; new ctl. by (P St hcllc, 5 vols,, 
op 3 23). 

(Consult NcMuart'k, Alfrcil, Turifot ct svs doctruiCK, z 
x'ols. (Paris 1885); I''tM’Ibtj^cn, S , Srntth uml luffiot 
(Vienna i8(>j:), The J.ijr and Il’M/zr/ip oj ed. by 

W'. \V. .Stepht'iis (London i8(j 5;, Say, Leon, 'I'ur^at 
(2nd eti. Pans i8<>)), ti . b\ M B. AntltTson ((’hita^o 
1888); b'en^lei, Otto, Du ll'iHsi iiaf t\fu)ht ih 
und srtnt r Zriti^ctio'i\< n im huhtr do W 'tt tschaft dcs 
Afuten Rri’ifnc (J-tipMc Latont, jean, Jas idea 

i'rononfuiuc^ d< 'I'un’ut, \ niversite de Bortleaux, 
Faeultc de Droit (BooitMux 1(112); Sbeplterd, K. P., 
TufiAit and the Six Juluts, Columbia Lnixersity, 
.Studies in ifisloTN, luoiiomit s and I'ublie I.aw, no. 
xlvii (\e\\ Voi k 1(103); 1 1 lenry, I'hc Phxsiai rats 

(I^(>ndt»n i 8(;7) p. (>i-(;7; Lody;e, K. C,, Sully, 
Colbert, and 'J'urgot (lamdon 1(^31) eh. xii. 

TURNER, FREDERICK JACKSON (1861- 
1932), American historian. I’urner received his 
doctorate from Johns Hopkins filniversity in 
1890 and was profes.sor of history at the uni- 
versity of his native state of Wisconsin when he 
presented his famous frontier hypothesis, in an 
essay entitled “The Significance of the Frontier 
in American History,” at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition in 1893. He served as presideiP 
of the American Historical Association in 1910 
and in the same year accepted a chair in history at 
Harvard University. Upon his retirement from 
Harvard in 1924 Turner returned to Madison. 
Wisconsin, to live; three years later, however, he 
became a research associate of the Henry .E. 
Huntington Library at San Marino, California, 
and there Turner remained until his death in 

In his essay “The Significance of the Frontici 
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in American History” Turner suggested that the 
development of the United States through three 
centuries owed much to a unique factor in its 
environment, namely, an accessible area of 
usable farm land which might easily be pos- 
sessed by the individual farmer of small means. 
Along the frontier separating the land under 
plow from the area unoccupied i^y whites — the 
"‘hither edge of free land,” as he called it — 
occurred the social processes of American 
growth. Here, as nowhere else in recorded 
history, the individual set up institutions rela- 
tively free from coercion by either law or liabit. 
The uniform conditions of poverty and hard 
work created an atmosphvTe favorable to the 
development of democracy. Also in the absence 
of antecedent .society the frontier became a soci<d 
laboratory in which old institutions were tested 
and new’ experiments were tried. The signifi- 
cance of this analysis of frontier forces was ap- 
preciated at once, almost without critiail test, 
and Turner was for the rest of his life a »'ecog- 
nized leader in historu a) research and interpre- 
tation. 1 1 can be siiid with justice that in the forty 
years following its enunciation a great part of the 
writing of American history w'as reorganized 
around Turner’s frontier hypothesis. 

Never a v'oluininous writer, 'rurner neverthe- 
less produced for the /Vnierican Nation Series 
one of its most original volumes. The Rise of the 
Nm' JJ es/ (New' York iqoh), in which he set 
forth the play of sectional forces in the period 
1820 to 1830; and he left at his death in almost 
finished form 77 /e United States, 

The Nation and Its Sections (New' York 1933). 
In his later years lYirner’s studies w'cre broad- 
ened to cover American sectionalisms of all 
kinds as well as the social forces deriving from 
them. A volume of his monographs and articles 
w^as printed as The Frontier in American History 
(New York Tqzo); and posthumously there ap- 
peared a second volume of similar reprints. The 
Significance of Sections in American History 
(New York 1932), which was aw^irded the 
Pulitzer Prize for history for 1932. 

1u<edi:ric L. Paxson 

Consult: Becker, Carl, “I'Vederick Jackson d’urner” in 
American Masters of Soaal Sdcfue, ed. by H. W. 
Odum (New York 1927) ch. ix; C'urti, Merle E., “The 
Section and the f rontier in American History: the 
Methodolopical Concepts ot F. J. Turner” u\ Aiethods 
in Social Siience, ed. by S. A. Kice (Chica^m 1931) 
p. 253"67- Paxson, J^'. L., “A C.eneration of the PVon- 
tier Hypothesis, 1893—1932” in Faeiju Historical Re- 
view, vol. ii (1933) 34- 51; Hacker, E. M., “Sections — 
or Classes” in Natu^o, cxxxvn (1933) 108-10. 
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TURNER, JAMES MILTON (1840-1915), 
American Negro leader. Born on a plantation 
near St. Louis, Missouri, Turner was delivered 
from slavery in his fourth year on payment of 
$50 by his father, a veterinarian, who previously 
had freed himself. He showed interest in school- 
ing and at the age of fourteen enjoyed a rare 
privilege for a member of his race at that time — 
enrolment in the preparatory department of 
Oberlin College. 

KJiication of Negroes was his first concern. In 
1866, a year after t}u‘ Missouri constitution had 
provided that Negroes should be taught in pub- 
lic schools, he was employed as a teacher by the 
Kansas C’ity school board. During the Civil 
War, while a servant to a Union officer, he had 
promoted the idea of an educational institution 
foi Negnx^s I’ll is was reiilized in the establish- 
ment of Lincoln Institute at Jefferson City — 
now^ the stale supported Lhicoln University — 
for which Turner solicited funds and acted as 
tru.stee. 

An eloquent speaker, Turner quickly became 
a political leader ol his people and in 1871, on 
appointment by Grant, went to Liberia as 
minister n-sident, the first Negro to hold a 
diplomatic post. Serving at Monrovia untij 
1878, he strongly advised jihilanthropists against 
sending colonies of American Negroes to Li 
beria. He observed that they were unable to 
stand the climate and he held that the way to 
help Idberia was to assist native tribes. He was 
an able w riter and his dispatches from Liberia 
gave a vivid j^icture of the turbulent conditions 
there in the 1870’s. 

XTpon his return to the United States Turner* 
took up the claims of the freedmen of several 
Indian nations to a share in congressional grants. 
An appropriation of $75,000 for Cherokee freed 
men in 1889 w as largely the result of his work as 
their representative. Although his name is vir- 
tually forgotten e\'en by his owm race. Turner 
w^as a significant contributor to Negro advance- 
ment in the early years of emancipation, and 
he himself was one of those who left his slave 
origin farthest behind. 

Irving Billiard 

Consult: Dilliard, Irvinp:, “James Milton Turner: a 
Little Known Benefactor of I lis People” in Journal 
of Negro History, vol. xix (1934) 4 * 

TYLER, MOSES COIT (1835-1900), Ameri- 
can historian. Tyler graduated from Yale Col- 
lege and entered the ministry, which, however, 
he soon abandoned. After a period of uncertainty 
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he found his true vocation when he was ap- 
pointed in 1867 to the faculty of the University 
of Michigan, where with interniptions he served 
as professor of English literature until 1881; 
from that year until his death he was professor 
of American history at Cornell Unh ersity. Ty- 
ler’s importance in the historical field is to he 
attributed to his masterly sur\eys of the early 
periotls of American literature: A Histnrv of 
American Liter alure during the Colonial Time 
(2 vols., New York 1878; new ed. 1897) and 
The Literary History of the American Revolution 
(2 vols., New York 1897; vol. i, 2nd ed. 18(^8). 
These four volumes first applied to American 
literary history the technique and critical exami- 
nation of sources characteristic of the In^st Cer- 
man scholarship of the period. With less success 
they sought to discover in the explication of 
American cultural history interpretative formu- 
lae determining the thought of the v\riters. In 
this respe('t the influence of Buckle upon d yier 
was strong. It was his intention not to write 
“mere” literary history, hut to trace tendencies 
of thought exprt^ssive of the social milieu; T\ Kt 
believed that “a sjurit of the age” ruled “the 
evolution of the ^‘venls of the age” and used 
statesmen and writers “as the tide uses chips 
that are carried upon its top.” .Admiration for 
the critical methods of Sainte-Beu\'e kept Tyler 
from the o\ ersiinjilification of literary hi.story 
found in d’aine. As history was for his generation 
mainly jmlitical narrative, economic motives are 
not stressed in his work although they are often 
implicit. 'Tyler was especially souiul in his treat- 
ment of the* ideology of the American 'Tories, 
hut failing to understantl economic motivation 
he misread Nev Ivngland theological tle\elop- 
ment. 1 1 is power of jiortrait painting, .sym})a- 
thetic analysis and clear synthesis of ungrateful 
material is immense. 

Howard AIumiokd Joni s 

Other important 71 oiks. Patjuk Ilcmy, AmniLan 
St.it(‘smeu .series (Boston i<SS7, neu ed. iS(;S), Three 
Men of Leltets (New Vorlv nStjs). 

Comult: Moses Coif Tv/rt, ed h\ J . '1. Austen (New 
^'ork KOI); Jones, II. M , 77/e Life oi Moses (unt 
l'\ler (Ann Atbor, Aliih. lu.t.A; C'asadv, d'. K., in 
Alichi^att History ]\Ia<>az!ne, vol. \in {iQ2<)) 55 - 73 . 

TYLOR, SIR EDWARD BITWFT'T (1832- 
1917), Idiglish anthroprilogist. d ylor, the father 
of anthropology in all its British developments, 
was of Quaker ])arentage and therefore could not 
obtain a university education under the then 
existing regulations. Ihtccrtain health during 
adolescence caused him to abandon his worx in 


his father’s brass foundry and to travel abroad. 
A casual encounter at Havana in 1856 with 
Henry Christy, an enthusiast for prehistoric 
research, led to a tour in Mexico, the fruits of 
which are embodied in his first book, Anahuac: 
or^ Mexico and the Mexicans ^ Ancient and Mod- 
ern (London 186 1). Four years later in Re- 
searches into the Karly History (f Mankind 
(London 18(15; 3rd ed. Boston 187S) he achieved 
a classic. Primitive Culture (2 vols., lamdon 
1871; 7th etl. New A'ork 1924), a masterpiece of 
patient research and luminous e\]>osition, which 
established d'ylor’s fame, retains a timeless 
quality. 'Those who criticize it lor taking savage 
custom too much at its face value as an e\[M*es- 
sion ol living processes, social and mental, 
rather than as the outeome of historical condi- 
tions inevitably resting more on inferences than 
on positive records have tailed to supjily an 
adequate substitute despite the further dis- 
co\enes of more than sixtv years. 'Tylor did not 
triMt as a fetish a single method ol mterjireting 
liunhin lifi*and its main as])ects; he stressed the 
fact that if mankind is to know itself it must 
study culture, that is, its own efforts at self- 
cultivation, not piect‘meal but as a whole. Beliefs 
and in.stitutions form{*d his chief interest and 
es|>cvially in resjiect to their jisychological 
inspiration. 'IMor’s name is bouiul uji par- 
ticularlv witli his tluairv of animism as a “bare 
and meagre clefmitioiiof a minimum of religion,” 
first enunciated in tlu* Fortniyhtly Review (vol. 
VI, tS()(), p. 7i-S()) and later developed in 
Primitive Culture. 'Time has shown that this 
theory does not cover all the facts relating to the 
beginnings of mythologv and religion, but it 
nevertheless has furnished a standpoint of 
eommanding outlook, as is seen in its effects in 
insj)jring the work of T'razer and m.my others. 
'Tylor was likewise a pioneer in the study of 
cultural distributions and the proofs ol contact 
and diffusion founded thereon; his numerous 
articles on myths, games, plows, face brasses, 
'Tasmanian imjdements and American totem 
poles show unbiased judgment when dealing 
with (juestions of indejH'iident origin and diffu- 
sion. He initiated the application of statistics to 
the evolutionary treatment of social facts, and 
his suggestions in his article “On a Method of 
Investigating the Development of Institutions” 
{Journal of the Anthropological Institute ^ vol. 
xviii, 1888-89, p. 245-72) did much to shape the 
later vsork of Stcinmetz and Hobhouse. 'Tylor 
from 1883 until his last years continuously 
lectured and organized at Oxford; and its 
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School of Anthropology, the working principles 
of which have been freely copied elsewhere, 
owes its inception to him. 

R. R. Marett 

Consult: Lanp, Andrew, “Edward Burnett Tylor,” 
and bibliography of Tylor’s writings by B. Freire- 
Marreco in Anthropolo^ii al Essays Presented to Edward 
Burnett Tylor, ed. by N. W. 'Thomas (Oxford moy) p. 
1 -15, and 375-409; Lovvie, R. J I., “ICdwaid IT Tylor,” 
and Ilodgen, M. 'T., “The Doctrine of Survivals: the 
History of an Idea” in American Anthropologist, vol 
xix (1017) 262-68, and vol. xxxiii (1931 ) 307-24. 

TYRANNY. In current usage the word tyranny 
has no very precise meaning and inav I'te dtdined 
siinplv as an oppre.ssive a])use of pfnver. Where 
a specific standard of rigluful conduct is lacking, 
the term remains wbidlv indefinite and is ac- 
cordingly seldom used, save \n a liisloncal con- 
nection, by contemporary political scientists. 
As a historical phenomenon, however, the con- 
e'ept ot tyranny commands an interest which is 
entirely tlisproporiionatt' to its current scientific 
significance, for at v.inous times in the past it 
has he'cn much less nebulous and lias played a 
sigiiil leant part in the development of political 
thought and institutions. 

Tdie name tyrant was first apjdied to the series 
of nionocrats who wielded power in many (ireek 
cities in the course of th(“ sewentli century b.c. 
The stress of class warlaie and the immintmee 
of barbarian invasion ga^ e rise during this period 
to re'current crisevs which tlernonstrated the in- 
competence of the reigning oligarchies, thus 
placing a premium on the efiiciency of one-man 
rule. Various talentc tl individuals, usually su]>- 
ported by the lower classes, forcildy seized pow'er 
and e.stablished a personal ab.solutisrn whicli 
dealt effectively with the problems of the mo- 
ment. d'he power of the oligarchs was broken, 
barbarian invaders were repulsed and a tolerable 
measure of social solidarity was reestablished. 
Despite their brilliance, however, the reigns of 
the various tyrants were comparatively brief. 
Once crucial difficulties had been overcome, tlu* 
Greek city-state betrayed a persistent tendency 
to develop along democTatic lines; and niono- 
cratic rule proved but a transitory stage in (ireek 
constitutional evolution, continuing after the 
sixth century only in outlying ]iortions of the 
Hellenic world where barbarian power remained 
a constant menace. Considered as a historical 
fact Greek tyranny is simply a rather common- 
place instance of the temporary emergence of 
monocratic rule under the stress of unusually 
trying circumstances. 
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In the subsequent democratic period, how- 
ever, the concept of tyranny began to develop 
along somewhat unexpected lines. Originally 
nothing more than a Lydian word for king, the 
appellation tyrant at first carried no sort of 
stigma, being used even in the worship of the 
gods. But since the tyrants were their immediate 
antagonists, the democrats gradually made the 
word tyranny the focus of all their hatred of 
monocratic rule. I’his hatred found striking ex- 
jmession in the in.stitution of ostracism and in 
tlie i levatioTi of tyrannicides to the rank of 
heroes. TarticiilaT eiuphasis was laid on the fact 
that the tynmts, unlike the monarchs of the 
iieroic age, had exercised a usurped rather than 
a legitimate autfiority. f rom this point it was 
but a .stet> to a.s.serl that cajiricious lawlessness 
wj.s ch.iractcnstic of the exercise as well as of 
the ladgin ol tyrannical power. Although many 
of the gre..t tyrants had b.een prudent rulers 
whose authority rested on a broad liasis of popu- 
lai consent, tyranny can.e to be associated exclu- 
si\(‘ly with the arbitrary abuse of monocratic 
authority. 'Ifiis established usage was follovted 
both by Plato and by Aristotle, who classified 
tyranny a’^icaig the perverse forms of govern- 
ment. Through this historically false identifica- 
tion with sellish and arbitrary rule the W'ord 
t\rant became an important instrument of dem- 
ocratic projiaganda, serving to marshal public 
opinif)!! against all attempts at the restoration of 
m on (K* racy. 

It was only with the introduction of the doc- 
trine of natural law , how ever, that the concept 
of tvrannx acquired a systematic philosophical 
basis. If there exist certain immutable and ra- 
tionally discoverable principles of justicxg the 
characteristic w ickedness <d' tynmn}' may be de- 
fined in terms of the negation of thost‘ principles, 
d'his formed the ba.sic criterion of the Platonic 
and Aristotelian distinction between good and 
perverse forms of government. Cicero and the 
stoics follow ed the same tradition; and w herever 
tilt* doctrine of mitural law' persisted, the viola- 
tion of its principles became one of the primary 
means of distinguishing tyranny from monarchy. 
This idea of natural law' entered into the writings 
of the Christian fathers and was variously com- 
bined with the more specific precepts of the 
revealed law of God. In this way the ancient 
concept of tyranny, supplemented with new^ 
religious elements, was handed down to later 
ages as an integral j'lart of the Christian tradition. 

Although the opinions of the fathers exercised 
the highest authority during the Middle Ages, 
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the mediaeval idea of tyranny was notably modi- 
fied through the infusion of Germanic elements. 
The barbarian conquerors of the Roman Em- 
pire conceived of law wholly in tenns of im- 
memorial custom. Since the idea of creative 
legislative sovereignty remained virtually non- 
existent throughout the mediaeval period, tradi- 
tional systems of customary law seemed to pos- 
sess an eternal validity wholly comparable with 
that possessed by the law of nature. It thus 
became usual to describe as tyrannical not only 
those actions which transgressed the compara- 
tively nebulous precepts of divine and natural 
law but also those more readily definable acts 
cxjntravening the specific provisions of positive 
law. Thus the concept of tyranny became closely 
linked with the denial of a specilic traditional 
system of law and government and, as such, was 
destined to serv’c as a powerful defense of cus- 
tomary usages against the forces of innovation. 

With regard to the practical conclusions to be 
derived from this principle, however, the writ- 
ings of the early fathers provided supf>ort for 
two contradictor}^ opinions. St. Gregory was the 
outstanding advocate of the position that the 
power even of e' il rulers comes from God and 
must be obeyed under all circumstances. St. 
Isidore, on the other hand, believed that, inas- 
much as the purpose of the state is to maintain 
justice, the tyrant’s failure to serve that end 
deprives him of all claim upon the obedience of 
his subjects. Since the absolutist principles of 
Gregory were fundamentally incompatible with 
certain basic contractual elements in the Ger- 
manic political system, mediaeval political the- 
ory tended to lean heavily toward St. Isidore’s 
point of view. Mediaeval kings reigned not sim- 
ply by hereditary right but also on the basis of 
election, and the conditions of their appointment 
were clearly set forth in the coronation oath. It 
was only natural that power conferred under 
such terms should be considered to lapse upon 
failure to fulfil those conditions. An unjust king 
was therefore generally believed to have for- 
feited his kingship. In the ordinary usage of 
mediaeval writers the word tyrant is employed 
to describe a ruler who either never had or never 
ceased to have any claim on the obedience of his 
subjects. 

This position gave rise to the celebrated doc- 
trine of tyrannicide. It was generally agreed that 
a tyrant might be resisted and if necessary put 
to death. Some writers, most notably John of 
Salisbury, even advocated private assassination 
in such cases. A more typical point of view is 
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represented by St. Thomas, who thought that 
anyone might kill a usurper but that the tyranny 
of legitimate rulers should be dealt with only by 
organized public authorities. This points to the 
fact that various feudal courts and other cor- 
porate institutions existed during the Middle 
Ages alongside the king as legally constituted 
organs of the community. According to feudal 
principles it was possilde to apj^eal to them for 
justice even against the king, and it was upon 
them that the duty of resisting tyranny and if 
necessary of deposing tyrants ultimately rested. 
Remedies against unconstitutional abuses were 
sought primarily within the framework of legiti- 
mate constitutional action. 

’I'he concept of tyranny was first raised to a 
position of central controversial importance! dur- 
ing the period of rapid constitutional develop- 
ment which was ushered in by the Renaissance. 
Sweeping innovations were involved in the crea- 
tion of the modern territorial .state, so that any 
thoroughgoing devotion to customar}^ law was 
rendered impracticable. I’he concept of legis- 
lative sovereignty gradually gained currency. 
Monocratic power was concentrated in the hands 
of princes, and an appeal was made to the classi- 
cal tradition of slate absolutism through the 
general reception of Roman law. Manv interests 
weie injured by these changes, however, and 
the religious wars produced dissatisfaction with 
prevailing state policies on the part of numerous 
dissentient religious bodies. From these centers 
of opposition arose an important group of politi- 
cal theorists knowm as the monarchoinachs, who 
made notable use of the concept of tyranny in 
their efforts to stem the rising tide of royal 
absolutism. 

Despite the liberal employment of classical 
allusions the monarchomachs’ use of the w'ord 
tyrant was fundamentally mediaeval in spirit. 
In the city-states of Italy, to be sure, incessant 
class warfare had given rise to a horde of usurp- 
ing monocrats w ho are comparable to the tyrants 
of ancient (ireece. 'Their excesses produced a 
truly republican reaction, and in the Apologia 
of Lorenzino de’ Medici, for example, tyranni- 
cide is justified in terms of a devotion to liberty 
which is antique in spirit as well as in form. The 
princes with wTorn the monarchomachs were 
concerned, however, were generally possessed 
of an admittedly legitimate authority; and the 
crucial problem was to prevent, through the 
maintenance of those constitutional safeguards 
with which legitimate kingship had traditionally 
been associated, the tyrannical abuse of that 
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authority. In full accordance with mediaeval the Tyrants** in Cambridge Ancient History, vol. lit 


usage, tyranny was found to consist primarily in 
the violation of the law of God (as interpreted 
by the various religious groups of the period) 
or of the customary law of the realm. Resistance 
and even tyrannicide were considered admis- 
sible, but at the same time there was a strong 
preference for action by estates and other con- 
stituted organs of the community rather than by 
irresponsible individuals. In a slightly more clas- 
sical guise the arguments of mediaeval theo- 
logians opposed the current movement toward 
state absolutism. 

The tendency to monocratic centralization 
ultimately proved too strong for the forces of 
conservative constitutionalism, and royal abso- 
lutism became an almost universal tact. But the 
victory of the Whigs j^Tinitted the ideas of the 
monarchornachs to [Persist in England. Preserved 
most notably in the writings of Locke, the medi- 
aeval concept of tyranny became a source of 
inspiration for later anti-authoritarian move- 
ments. It was usetl freely by the supporters of 
the American and less extensi\'ely by those of 
the French Revolution. Through this and other 
channels the political thought of th<‘ Middle 
Ages exercised profound inllueiice on the for- 
mation of modern libertarian ideology. Never- 
theless, the importance of the concept of tyranny 
has decreased steadily since ihe seventeenth cen- 
tury. Successive generations liave been ever less 
awed by the sanctity of legal tradition, while the 
disappearance of any general consensus of ethi- 
cal and religious opinion decreases the signifi- 
cance of natural law. Deprived of its connection 
with any specitic legal or philosojdiical system, 
the once potent word tyrant has tended to dt‘- 
geiierate into an ill definetl term ol abuse. The 
modern word “unconstitutionar’ most nearly 
approximates the emotional power ot the medi- 
aeval “tyraimical,” but with a comparative mild- 
ness which marks the decline oi traditionalistic 
forces in modern society. None of the earlier 
mc'anings of tyranny can be said to be entirely 
dead. But the conditions which once made it 
one of the most potent of political myths have 
long since passed away. 

FrI'DERICK Mundell Watkin.s 

See: MoNAiumv; Oligarchy; Ahsolciism; Autoc- 
racy; Di('rATORsnip; Succiission, Politk'al; Divinl 
Right OF Kin(;s; MoNAmaioiviAciis; Nai ural UiGins; 
Natural Law; Consi inn ionalism; Sch ial Con- 
tract; A.ssassination; Ostracism. 

Consult: Wade-(iery, H. '1'., “The (Growth of the 
iJorian atate.s, ’ and Adcock, F. F., “Athens under 
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Barker, Ernest, The Political Thought of Plato and 
Aristotle (London 1906) p. 313-14, 492-96, 5 t 5-1 6; 
Ileinl/.eler, Gerhard, Das Lhld des Tyrannen hei Platon, 
Tiibinger Beitriige zur Altertumswisscnschaft, no. iii 
(Stuttgart 1927); C’arlyle, R. W. and A. j., A History 
of MedietHil Political Theory in the West, vols. i-v 
(Edinburgh 1903-28) vol. i, chs. xiii-xiv, xvii-xx, 
vol. ii, pt. i, ch. vii, pt. ii, ch. vai, and vol. v, pt. i, 
chs. ni— viii; The Statesman s Book of John of Salisbury, 
tr. and cd. by John Dickinson (New York 1927) p. 
Ixvi Ixx\, and bk. vin, Humanism and Tyranny; Stud- 
ies in the Italian Trecento, tr. and ed. by Ephraim 
Emerton (Cambridge, Mass. 1925) p. 3 -21; Ivrcolc, F., 
Da Jhirtolo air Allhusio (Florence 1932) pt. iv; Burck- 
hardt, J. Die Kultur dcr Renaissance in Jtalien 
(i6th ed. by Walter (ioetz, Leipsic 1927), tr. by 
S. Ci. Ck Middlemore (new' ed. London 1929) pt. i, 
chs. i-i\. vi; Laski, 11 . j., “ilistorical Introduction** 
lo his ed of Languet’s -i Defense of Liberty against 
Tyrants (l.ondoi 1924) p. 1-60; Allen, J. W., A 
History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century 
(London 1928) p. zSs-o-*., 302 -42, Treumann, Ru- 
dolf, Die Monari homachen, Staats- und vdlkerrecht- 
hchc Abhandlungcn, vol. 1, no. 1 (Lcipsic 1895). 

TZ‘U II SI (1835-1908), Chinese empress. Of 
Manchu birth, 'J'z‘u Ilsi became a secondary 
wife of the emf)eror Hsien FTng and as his 
favorite and the mother of the heir to the throne 
her position was second only to that of the 
empress consort. After the death of the emperor 
in 1861 she succeeded in instituting a joint 
regenev with Tz‘u An, during the minority of 
'Thing Chih (1S61-72). She governed as sole 
regent from the time of T‘ung Chih's death in 
1875 until 1889, when Kuarig Hsii, wLom she 
had placed on the throne, attained his majority. 
During the period of the latter’s nominal rule 
the “Old Buddha,” as Tz‘u Hsi was popularly 
called, retiiined control over the appointment 
and dismissal of officials. Her coup d’etat of 
1898 directed against Kuang Hsii and his re- 
fomis was successful, and thereafter until her 
death she ruled China in the name of the 
emperor. 

As a ruler Tz‘u Hsi possessed undoubted 
gifts, maintaining Manchu authority in the face 
of widespread rebellion and difficult foreign re- 
lations. ] icr limitations were set by her con- 
finement to the palace, her completely classical 
education and her inability to shake olf prevalent 
superstitious beliefs. Finder her rule the evil oi 
interference in public afiairs by eunuchs, witd 
the concomitant traffic in offices, reached a b»gh 
point and weakened the Manchu position 
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responding] V^ Her inherent autocracy and con- 
servatism made it dilhciilt for her to appreciate 
adequately the new forces which were at work 
and to use them to strengthen and modernize 
China In this respect her natural tendencies 
were confirmed by the liOvStility to foreigners 
engendered by her experiences after iSbi . When 
she regained control of the government in i8q<S 
she made a tlcsperate attempt to withstand 
foreign economic and political penetration and 
to restore the old Chinese system of dectntrali 
zation in administration. The failure of theboxiT 
movement, which she supported in part because 
her superstitions caused her to overestimate its 
possibilities of success, convinced her, however, 
of the necessity of changes along western lines. 
Accordingly, despite her natural inclinations, 
she undertook to reform the civil serv ice and the 
traditional educational system and even prom- 
ised a constitutional government. Lack of con- 
fidence in the sincerity of Ikt profe.ssions was 
one factor in the development of revolutionary 
opposition. IV/u llsi’s guiding principle, divide 
and rule, carried out by tlu‘ balancing of ap- 
pointments between Manchus and Chinese and 
between important Chinese factions, aided the 
maintenance of Manchii rule — [H'rhaps beyond 
its time. As her autocratic tendencies were con- 
firmed by prolonged rule, however, she departed 
from the ])rinciple, and her disregard of the 
southern faction in particular strengthened anti- 
Manchu feeling and thus promoted the revolu- 
tion of iqi I . 

Harold M. Vinacki: 

Comult: Bland, J. (). P., and Baclvhf)use, E., (Jhinti 
tinder the Kniprcw Doica^cr (London 1910); Slciecr, 
G. N., (diina and the Oaident (New Haven 1927), 
especially chs, v— vi. 

LLLOA, BERNARDO DE(died 1740), Span- 
ish economist. Ulloa’s only extant work^ Rcsta- 
blccimicnlo dc las fabric as v’ comer do espahol 
(Madrid 1740), falls into common mercantilist 
errors. Although he grasped the quantity theory 
of money, he outlined an economic policy whose 
ob jective was the retention of American treasure 
und the acquisition of gold and silver from 
foreign countries by a favorable balance of trade. 
He asserted that foreigners despoiled Spain of 
its wealth by exchanging goods for specie, 
idkening looms to a magnet for the precious 
metals, Ulloa advanced measures for the revival 
of the textile and other industries, such as rc- 
jTioval of internal trade barriers, improvement of 
naiiSportation and drastic revision of the rates 
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and abolition of the farming of customs diiti.'v, 
Holding a subsistence theory of wages, Ulloi' 
believed that the competitive positi(>n of Spanisi* 
manufacturers would be improvetl by a reduc- 
tion of taxes on the necessaries of laborers. Witli 
tlie exception of iron, which was abumlant ii. 
Spain, he urged lower duties on imported raw 
materials, even if this involvcLl competition vvitL 
native grown staples; he advocatixl rai.sing the 
duties on all other imports “to the highest levci 
possibl(‘ under the terms of treaties." Oni) 
nominal duties should be jdaced upon exports 
of textiles and other manufactures. In contrast 
with Lzlariz’ program tor tlu' resivail of shipping 
Ulloa propos<xl to reorgaiii/t' the fleet system tor 
American trade; to establish dillcix-ntial duties 
on goods carried in native bottoms; and, by 
terminating the asienlos exclusive trade con- 
cessions — in sla\’es and tobacco to torcigners 
who used such priv ileges as a cover tor general 
smuggling, to clux’k inter lofung, v\hich he con- 
sidered as desi'rving of the death penalty as 
counterfeiting. He suggested measures tor stim- 
ulating tisheries, not only to jwi'vent the drain of 
specie resulting from the consunij^tion ot toreigii 
fish but to develoj> able* seamen. Accepting 
Uztarizd view that depopulation did not cause 
the decline of manufactures but that the neglect 
of industry led to a reduct it>n ot population, 
Idloa fatx'd the probkan of a drop m population 
in the West Indies as a consequence of rigid 
]>rohibitions against the establishment of manu- 
factures. 1 lis conviction that this market should 
be maintained intact for S})anish goods pre- 
vented him from suggesting a moix^ etfix'tive 
remedy than the cultiv ation of spices in America. 

Roiii'KT S. Smitd 

Consult: Wimiinyhaus, AlcMiedei , Ztcci spanisihe 
Mcrkantdisten, Satiiniluiiy luitionalokoTa )jHischc‘r und 
statistisehfi AMiantJlunyeri des Sl.iatsw isscrischaft- 
lichen Scminais zu Ilalle, vol. i\, no. z (Jena i8S6). 

ULLSd’EIN FAMJJAk German publishers. 
The publishing cnterpri.se ot the lillstein family 
was among the largest in tlu^ v\orld. Its founder, 
Leopold Idlstein (jS^b-qq), was the son of a 
Bavarian wholesale pa]xa- mercliant. In ICS48 
Leojiold settled in Berlin; he o}^ened his own 
wholesale paj^er business, served for six years as 
a liberal member of the Berlin municipal a.ssern 
bly and in 1877 bought the newly founded Neues 
Berliner Tageblali. In the same year he fortued 
the Ullstein Aktiengesellschaft. Shortly tnere- 
after he took over the Bcdiner Zeitunif and 
merged it with the Tageblatt to form a iJ'Oi 
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oughly liberal organ, whose democratic attitude 
quickly won many subscribers. One of its rela- 
tively novel features, at least for Germany, was 
the policy of illustrating the paper and of issuing 
special supplements. The chief editorial writer 
was Hans Ullstein, son of the founder, who was 
trained as a lawyer. It was under his direction, 
while he was a member of the left wing of the 
liberal group in the Berlin municipal assembly, 
that the paper adopted a sharply critical tone 
and was frequently suppressed by the govern- 
ment. In 1887 the Berliner Ahendpost^ appealing 
especially to provincial readers, was founded. In 
1894 the Berliner illustrirte Zeitung was acquired; 
this paper was to become Germany's greatest 
picture newspaper, with a circulation of 1,800,- 
000. In September, 1898, there first appeared 
the Berliner Morgenpost. Designed by the Uil- 
stcins as a typical democratic paper for the petty 
bourgeoisie, it achieved the largest circulation 
of all German papers. 

Leopold Ullstein ’s five sons developed the 
business further after his death. Each of the 
brothers took charge of a special sphere of the 
work. In October, 1904, the Berliner Zeitung 
first began to publish an extra noon edition, the 
B. Z. am Mittag, which became the largest and 
most popular midday paper of Germany. In 
1906 the Berliner allgemeine Zeitung was taken 
over, and in 1913 the Vossische Zeitung, the old- 
est newspaper of Berlin and one of Germany’s 
leading journals, w'as acquired. Beginning in 
1927 the firm published the Griine Post, a Sun- 
day shekel for rural readers; every issue was soon 
selling more than 1,000,000 copies. 

All the Ullstein papers expounded a decidedly 
liberal and democratic policy, and after the revo- 
lution of 1918 they were extremely powerful 
forces in the life of the Weimar republic. With 
the National Socialist overturn of March, 1933, 
however, there was a marked transformation in 
the policies of every Ullstein newspaper. All the 
former important editors who were close to the 
republican parties were forced out of the organi- 
zation, which was “coordinated” with the Nazi 
regime. 

In addition to political newspapers the firm 
of Ullstein published a great chain of periodicals 
devoted to the household, fashions, the fine arts 
and science, and various engineering and trade 
journals. The Ullstein book publishing depart- 
ment was likewise an important enterprise. 
popularized contemporary literature by means 
of the cheap Ulhteinbuch. The Propylaen-Verlag 
owned bv the house of Ullstein led in the pub- 
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lication of fine editions; its history of fine art 
became a standard in that field. The works of 
well known composers were popularized through 
the periodical Musik fur Alle. Instruction in 
languages was given through a series of books 
which won wide popularity throughout Ger- 
many. In May, 1934, the Ullstein family sold 
its interests in the firm. 

On its fiftieth anniversary in 1927 the house 
of Ullstein employed a total of over 8000 people, 
among whom were 200 editors, while the Ull- 
stein news agency had some 250 correspondents 
throughout the world. 'Lhe Ullsteins rode the 
crest of the great tide of popular enlightenment 
which swept Germany after the 1850’s. In addi- 
tion to the use of the most modem technical and 
commercial methods their success was based on 
an extraordinary gift for understanding and 
meeting middle class needs. 

Kurt Zielenziger 

Consult: 50 Jahre Ullstein, (Berlin 1927); 

Buchholtz, Arend, Vossn he Zeitung' (Berlin 1904). 

ULPIAN (died 228), Roman jurist. Ulpian, 
whose Roman name was Domitius Ulpianus, 
was bom at Tyre or at least was of Tyrian stock. 
He is first mentioned as a member of the council 
of the jurist Papinian (203?-! i). Ulpian occupied 
the highest legal post at Rome from 222 until his 
death and was the constant companion and 
adviser of the emperor Alexander Severus; but 
even his prominence did not protect him from 
death at the hands of the praetorian guard, 
whose enmity he had incurred. 

All of Ulpian ’s juristic wTitings seem to have 
been penned in the reign of Caracalla (211-17) 
His great commentaries upon the praetorian and 
civil law, the Libri ad edictum and the Libri ad 
Masurium Sabinum are particularly significant; 
the fomier was a complete treatment of Julian’s 
Perpetual Edict; both works were filled with in- 
numerable citations and extracts from earlier 
jurists. Among his didactic works was the Re- 
sponsa, a collection of cases from Ulpian’s own 
activity as a jurist. There are also two elemen- 
tary law works of merit entitled Libri regularum. 
One of these, a “single book,” is known from a 
manuscript work to be dated shortly after 320; 
Arangio Ruiz has recently attempted to show 
that this was nothing more than an epitome of a 
second edition of Gains’ Institutes rather than a 
work of Ulpian largely based on Gains, as had 
previously been held. Albertario has advanced 
the view that it was an epitome of various writ- 
ings or Ulpian, but Schulz seems to have found 
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favor with thv \ iew that it is not a collection of 
fragments of one or more classical jurists hut a 
postclassical recasting of classical texts. Ulpian, 
who seems to have contemplated covering the 
whole field of Roman law, is further noted for 
his many writings upon the various offices, 
particularly his Di onmilnis tribiinalibus^ and 
for his monographs, for example, De fidci- 
commissis. 

The view has long prevailed that Ulpian 
marked the beginning of the decadence of the 
classical Roman law; it has been said that he was 
nothing more than a compiler. Fernice has gone 
so far as to say that Idpian's work was not even 
a mosaic. Jiirs, however, has pointed out that 
Fernice limited liis study to the Libri ad ediclum 
and that there is a relative scarcity of citation of 
others in Ulpian ’s works on the various magis- 
trates. Kven in his commentaries, although tlu‘se 
are compilations from the older writers, ITlpian 
had to choose the view he fa\-ored and sujiport it 
with recent decisions and legislative materials. 
Mortwer Ulpian did not use anv one author at 
length but employed ratlier a small number of 
works as jwime sources, consulting in the 
original a great ruiiiber of other works. No other 
jurist has such a wealth of material from various 
sources, and a good part of this must be 
credited to Ulpian’s own research. It is true, 
however, that Ulpian had neither the creative 
ability of Labeo or Julian nor the acumen of 
Fapinian. Yet it is beyond doubt that he was well 
thought of in postclassical times; one third of the 
whole Digest of Justinian consists of extracts 
from his works. 

A. Artirr Schiller 

Consult: Jors, P,, "‘Domitius” in Paulys Rcal-Llncyclo- 
piidic dcr ilassischcn AJtfrtuinsn'issnischdft , ctl. by 
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E., “Tituli ex corpora Ulpiani” in Istituto di Diritto 
Romano, Rome, Bolcttino, vol. xxx(Tg2i) 178-219, 
and vol. xxxii (1922) 73-130; Die Epitome Ulpiani des 
Codex Vaticanus Reginae 112S. ed by J*'. Schulz, 
Juristische Textc fur V^orle'iungen und Ubungen, no. 
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ULYANOV, VLADIMIR lUCH (Nikolay 
Lenin) (1870-1 924), Russian revolutionary 
leader and social philosopher. Lenin has un- 
assailable claims to be regarded as the greatest 
practical revolutionary in modern hi.story. 

The son of an insi>ector of schools and of the 
daughter of a small landowner, he was one of a 
family of six children, all of whom devoted 
themselves to the Russian Revolution; his eldest 
brother was hanged in 1887 for his share in an 
aborti\e conspiracy against Alexander ill. Lenin 
was educated at the universities of Kazan and 
St. Fetersburg, from the latter of which he 
graduated; and he was calletl to the bars of 
Samara and St. Fetersburg, although he never 
practised. Ld'orn his arrival in St. Fetersburg in 
1893 n^^til his death his liie was that of a pro- 
fessional revolutionary devoted to the cause of 
j>roletarian emancipation. 

Ilis career may be usefully tlividetl into four 
periods. In the first (1 8(^3 -1900) he was servhig 
his apprenticeship to the revolution. At this 
time he acquired his extraordin.irv knowledge of 
JMarxian theory, his remarkable insight into the 
mentality of the Russian proletariat and the 
]>easantry, his (‘xperience of iinj'insonment and 
Siberian exile ( 1 8(^5 - j ()Oo) and his conviction 
that the revolutionary party sliould be dom- 
inated by a trained group of ju'ofessional revo- 
lutionists whose one objective was to be leader- 
ship in the inevitable proletarian re\olution. In 
this period also his outstanding (jualities became 
widely known to his contemporaries and his ])o • 
sition in the front rank was uni\ersally recog- 
nized. In 1900 he was sent abroad for organiza- 
tional and propagaiula purposes by the Russian 
Social Democratic parly and he remained in 
western ihiropt', save for a brief n-tiirn during 
the revolution of 1905, until the great events of 

In the first period Lenin was one of those who 
fought strongly for a socialist jxirty Iree from the 
peasant romanticism oi tlie tiarodniki and 
the jiaralyzing theory^ of j^roletarian “spon- 
taneity,” which made the “economists” futile as 
leaders of a rev'olution. The second period of his 
life (1900-03) may be dcsscribed as one in which 
he was fighting to transform the Social Demo- 
cratic party into a rigorous and disciplined in- 
strument of proletarian revolution that would 
not compromise with any victory short of the 
full Marxian demand. This involved the conflict 
of 1903, when at the London conference or the 
party he split it, winning a temporary majority 
on the Central Committee, which l>e lost, largely 
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through the clcfectioTi of Plckhanov, almost im- 
mediately afterwards, from that conference 
dates the foundaiion of the Bolshevik j)arty. By 
this time Lenin had become the acknowledged 
leader of the extreme left of the revolutionaries, 
and all the energies of his mind were devoted 
to the single task of making his group an ade- 
ejuate instrument for the purposes he had in 
view. 

The third period of his life (1903-17) was 
concerned with the direct ion of his grf)up, tlu‘ 
adjustment of its attitude to the revolution of 
1905, to the experience of the Duma ami to the 
implications of the World War. Ilis leadership 
in the revolution, which lie saw at once could not 
successfully assume a socialist cliaracter, was 
marked by his perception of two principles 
vital to his later thinking, hirst, only the working 
cla.ss was a genuine revolutionary force; the 
bourgeoisie, both great and small, would end the 
re\X)lution as soon as c/artlom was overthrown. 
It was m‘cessar} therefore to break with the 
bourgeoisie once it was victorious and go on to 
the proletarian revolution. Second, the peasants 
were a united cLlss only against the landowners; 
once c/arism was overthrown, thev' would divide 
into rich and {loor, and the lattiT could be made 
the natural allies of the industrial ]irolctariat. 
Lenin also drew from the revolution of 1905 the 
inference that the dividing line bctwetui his 
party and the other socialist groujis was a de- 
cisive one. Idu* latter took the view that revolu- 
tion grovss from below' and that socialists cannot 
impost' their leadershi}') upon it. Jycnin, on the 
contrary, insisted that the defeat of the czar 
would bt* followed by an era of civil dissension 
the outcome of which would be tlecided by the 
(juality of leadership in the conteiuling parties, 
granted onl\ that the material for jwoletarian 
revolution was there. The non-Bolshevik social- 
ists, that is, would exert pressure on a liberal 
bourgeois government without hoping to ex- 
tract more than concessions from it. Lenin’s 
policy was built on the belief that a united and 
determined sociali.st paity could conquer power. 

The defeat of the revolution of 1905 seemed 
to make these discussions academic, although 
Lenin did not at once acknow ledge deleat. JToin 
1905 to i()i4 his energies were largely absorbed 
in seeking a basis of socialist reunion upon the 
common ground (admitted after the failure) of 
the need for armed insurrection and in devising 
the strategy of tl 1 e Bolshev ik f ract ion i n the D uma . 
He stayed in Russia and Finland from 1905 to 
1907; but thenceforward he was in exile again 
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and the years of exile were difficult. He had to 
face criticism from the Mensheviks, W'ho could 
not understand his re.solute refusal to pursue 
opportunist tactics through the Bolshevik repre- 
sentatives in the Duma, and, on the other hand, 
attack from within his own party, led by Bog- 
danov and Lunacharsky, wdiich urged boycott of 
tlie Duma (failing to realize, as he did, its value 
as a platform from which to address the working 
class) and sought fin philosophic grounds to 
transform the metapdiysical basis of socialism 
from materialism to a form of Kantian idealksni. 
The years from 1907 to 1914 were important to 
lycnin for iwx> reasons. (.)n the one hand, through 
his relations with the Bolshevik w’orking men in 
the I >uma fie b<‘came widely known to the revo- 
lutionary indiJ.strial proletariat; and, on the 
other, by his defeat of the attempted revisionism 
in debate, although only after a long and difficult 
struggle, lie immensely ‘V lengthened his grasp 
upon the essentials .>f revolutionary theory and 
consolidated beyond challenge his leadership of 
the party. 

Kt'en as wxis his interest in European socialism 
(he had atttaivled tliree of the international con- 
gresses and was a Russian representative from 
1907 to 19 14 on the International Socialist 
Bureau) Lenin was ab.sorbed by Russian prob- 
lems in the years before the outbreak of the war; 
and his part in the Iwiropean movement had 
been largely confined to supporting the effort 
of Ros,i Luxemburg at the Stuttgart conference 
in 1912, who insisted that the duty of socialists 
in the event of wxir was, as Marx had always 
maintained, to seek to transform a wxir between 
nations into a civ il war. He was naturally there- 
fore jirofoundly chagrined by the chauvinism 
displayed by mo.st socialists, including even 
Plckhanov, in 1914. He insisted at once that the 
Second International wxis dead; and from then 
on his effort was directed toward the building of 
a new international which should seek the 
realization of socialist principles. 

From 1914 until his return to Russia after the 
I’ebruary revolution Lenin’s mind was occupied 
w'ith two things. On the one hand, he was clear 
that the war would bring revolution, especially 
in Russia, in its train and sought to prepare for 
it; on the other, he worked feverishly to bring 
home to socialists his view of the war as simply 
the expression of the inherent contradictions of 
capitalism in its imperialist phase. hVom his 
activities (on the formal initiative of the Italian 
socialists) proceeded the two famous conferences 
of Zimmerwald (1915) and Kienthal (1910) 
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which defined the Communist attitude to the to the workers and the poor peasants. The Pro- 


war. Without direct effect, save that they led 
Liebknecht to the formation of the Spartakus- 
bund in Germany, the conferences were never- 
theless of decisive importance, because they not 
only provided the basis upon which the Third 
International was founded in 1919 but declared 
a frontal attack on those socialists who displayed 
patriotic leanings during the war. It was in his 
remarkable research into the nature of economic 
imperialism during these years that Lenin dis- 
covered the formulae of that world revolution 
to whose imminence he began confidently to look 
forward. 

The revolution of February, 1917, proceeded 
along the lines Lenin had always predicted. 
Although it was followed by the wide creation of 
councils of soldiers and workmen or peasants 
(soviets), power although in semi-anarchic con- 
ditions was effectiv’cly in the hands of the bour- 
geoisie; and they were supported by the Men- 
shevik leaders of the soviets on the ground, 
which had always been the basis of their out- 
look, that a bourgeois revolution must neces- 
sarily precede the transition to the socialist state. 
The Menshevik leaders demanded a “demo- 
cratic peace without annexations or indemni- 
ties”; but they were prepared to continue the 
war in the belief that the revolution must be 
defended against (xerman aggression, and they 
were prepared to postpone all economic reforms 
until a constituent assembly had decitled upon a 
form of government for the new Russia. 

Lenin was not able to return to Russia at once; 
he was on the blacklist of the Allies, and al- 
though the soviets demanded his return, it ap- 
pears that the Russian Foreign Office shenved 
less than friendliness to its facilitation. After the 
discussion of many plans a left wing Swiss so- 
cialist, Flatten, persuaded the German authori- 
ties to transport him (with other emigres) back 
to Russia in a scaled train in the belief that the 
return of the international socialists would injure 
the prospect of further fighting by Russia. Lenin 
accepted the offer and arrived in Petrograd in 
April, 1917. It was tfiis journey which led to the 
foolish accusation, for some weeks a serious 
weapon against him, that Lenin was in the pay 
of Germany. 

Once Lenin was back, his leadership of the 
Bolsheviks was beyond question. He persuaded 
the party to adopt his view of the war, to insist 
that ‘^a democratic peace was impossible with- 
out the overthrow of capitalism.” The im- 
mediate task in Russia was the transfer of power 


visional Government was capitalist and must be 
overthrown. The soviets were the nucleus of a 
new revolutionary order, and they must be used 
(although socialism could not be introduced at 
once) to confiscate the land in favor of the 
peasants, to nationalize the banks and to control 
production and distribution. 

During the months from April until October, 
1917, while often in hiding from the Kerensky 
government, not seldom in danger of his life, 
opposed by all socialists outside his party and 
not a few of the most distinguished within it, he 
never wavered in the views he held. His was the 
policy and his was the strateiry that made the 
Bolsheviks the one party in the chaos ol Russian 
politics which both knew its own mind and could 
convey its purposes to a people anxious abo\'e all 
for peace, bread and the land. He saw that the 
continuance of the Kerenskv government en- 
dangered the very existence of the revolution, 
that unless it was overthrown democracy in 
Russia would simply become the capitalist 
democracy of the Allies; from his angle therefore 
the revolution would be deprived of its essential 
significance. He therefore devoted all his ener- 
gies to persuading his party to seize power. 
Events were on his side. The Kornilov revolt, 
the risings of the peasantry against the Provi- 
sional Government, the increasing strength of 
the Bolsheviks as displayed in election returns, 
all indicated that mastery in the .state would pass 
to Lenin’s party. Consummately planned, its 
attack on the Kerensky government was success- 
ful almost without loss of life. On October 25, 
1917, Lenin found himself installed as the head 
of the Bolshevik government; he remained the 
head of the Ru.ssian .state until his death in 1924. 

The la.st seven years of Lenin's life were on 
any showing remarkable. His reali.stic insight 
brought the revolution successfully through the 
war, the long and co.stly period of intervention 
(i9i<S-2i) and the famine. If the price was 
enormous, he nevertheless fulfilled his promise 
to the people*— peace and the land for the peas- 
ants, Certain of his achievements, the courage 
which compelled the signing of the Brest 
Litov.sk d'reaty (1918) and the objective sagacity 
which detennined upon the temporary retreat of 
the New Economic Policy in 1921 arc now recog- 
nized as measures of statesmanship of the first 
order. In the fields of culture and of industrial 
organization, in party direction, in the solution 
of national problems within the Soviet Union, he 
showed unexampled fertility and resource of 
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mind. His only error, if it can be called an error, 
was his excessive faith in the proximity of Euro- 
pean revolution. He undoubtedly underesti- 
mated the power of capitalism in western coun- 
tries to recover from so momentous a blow as the 
war. But his title to be considered the most re- 
markable architect of Russian history is from 
any angle beyond discussion. 

Lenin is likely to remain for many years the 
outstanding figure in the history of socialism. 
His grasp of doctrine was unsurpassed; and as 
the strategist of revolution no dilTerence of view 
can conceal the hict that he was unequalcd. 
Remarkable as were many of the men who aided 
him, above all IVotsky and Stalin, his pre- 
eminence among them was unchallenged. No 
doubt he was aide to exploit historic condith ns 
that were unique; but his genius is shown by the 
unerring pow(T with wliicli he took instant and 
complete advantage of tliose conditions. 

His writings have been preser\xxl witli great 
fulness. Distinction of style they do not possess. 
But they display a dantv, a realistic insigh^ a 
power of weighing men and ideas, unsurpassed 
by anyone in the revolutionary tradition. Some 
of them, especially the famous Gusudarstvo i 
rciuilutsiya (Petrograd U)iS, tr. as State and 
Revolution, London ipig), already have a per- 
manent jdace in political literature. He was less 
an originator of ideas than a great architect of 
their application, f rom this angle none ol his 
works, not even his brief letters, are insignificant. 
'Pogether they form a textbook of revolutionary 
practise more fonnidable than the work of any 
other man. 

The secret of his character lay in a number of 
qualities. Above all he had iron courage and 
endless resolution. I le was wholly devoid of 
personal ambition. He had a power which 
amounted to genius for working with types as 
different as Trotsky and Stalin and imposing 
himself upon them without creating resentment. 
While not a great orator, he had a forcible direct- 
ness in speech to the power of which endless 
observ^ers have borne testimony. Devotion, 
singlemindedness, a sense of the movement of 
mind in ordinary pet)ple, the ability to blend 
theory and practise into coherent and decisive 
policy — these become more obvious the more 
carefully his achievement is studied. 

The core of his doctrine may be described as 
the quintessence of Marxism projected into the 
imperialist epoch. It assumes the inevitability of 
violent revolution, in which the workers are 
directed by a party of trained revolutionaries, the 
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dictatorship of the proletariat, the ruthless de- 
struction of all attempts at counter-revohition, 
the maintenance of dictatorship until the transi- 
tion to complete socialism has been effected. 
Lenin believed that the shattering of the bour- 
geois state apparatus (civil service, police, ju- 
diciary, armed forces) is inescapably necessary 
and that the Soviet system would take the place 
of parliamentary government, which he regarded 
as useless for revolutionary ends since it ex- 
pressed the n(‘cds of the bourgeoisie. He as- 
sumed that socialism would be born of an epoch 
of imperialist wars, each of which would require 
transformation in the country of each participant 
into a civil war. He regarded the present phase 
of capitalism as the one m which its contradic- 
tions had become finally manifest. The building 
of communist parties therefore was the neces- 
sary prelude to the successful achievement of 
revolution. Social Demoerres he looked upon as 
the allies of capitalism; and he was j^repared to 
cooperate with them only up to the point where 
their own accession tf I'lower made more effec- 
tively possible the movement to the final 
struggle. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with his 
principles. It is clear that he is likely to remain 
one of the half dozen supreme ligures in modern 
history; for from a Russia ki chaos he built a 
powerful modern state upon foundations strong 
enough to make it a decisive challenge to cap- 
italist civilization. 

Harold J. Laski 
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UNDERWRITING. See Insuiunce; Invest- 
ment Banking. 

UNEARNED INCREMENT’. The concept of 
unearned increment was originally formulated 
hy John Stuart Mill. It .sterns directly from the 
Ricardian theory of rent, according to which un- 
equal costs in the production of agricidtural 
commodities in the face of equal prices in the 
market, as set by the highest cost }')roducer, yield 
differential rents, which in capitalized form con- 
stitute a source of unearned increment for the 
owners of the more fertile or more advanta- 
treously located agricultural lands. T’he owners 
may realize this increment either as current in- 
come or, in capitalizetl form, as an accrual of 
property value. As used by tlu: followers of the 
classical school the term had more than mere 
analytical importance, lor it served ;ts a justi- 
fication of the liberal economic system by impl\ - 
ing that excej^t for income derived from land 
rent all other types of income, such as wages, 
interest and profits under a svstem of private 
ownership of means of production, are “earned”; 
that is, rcpre.sent just conqiensations for actual 
services. Thus only the landowners “grow 
richer, as it were in their sleep, without working, 
risking, or economizing” (Mill, John Stuart, 
t*rinciples of Political Economy, new cd. London 
1909, p, 818). 

The differential principle adopted by Ricardo 
proved to be a most fruitful method of analysis, 
and its application to other economic phenomena 
soon revealed the existence of elements of “un- 
earned increment” in virtually all spheres of 
economic activity. Ricardo him.sclf recognizetl 
the existence of mining rent. John Stuart Mill 
leferred to industrial differential profits similar 
to rent in the case of production of patented 
goods. Von Thiinen pointed to advantageous 
location of land as a .source of differential rent. 
From agricultural rent there was an easy transi- 
tion to urban land rent, the difference betwetm 
the two consisting, according to von Wieser, in 
the fact that while the former is due to varying 
costs of production of equal commodities, the 
latter arises because land of a similar kind serves 
different purposes commanding various prices 
in accordance with its location. With the process 
of rapid urbanization that characterized the eco- 
nomic development of the nineteenth century 
land in the vicinity of growing population 
centers, which had occupied a marginal or even 
aibmarginal position in agricultural production, 
s'»on acquired rapidly increasing value as build- 


ing ground. T’he owners of such lands thus en- 
joyed an enormous appreciation of their posses- 
sions without making any active contribution, 
preci.sely in the manner described by John 
Stuart Mill as applying to agricultural rent. In 
Marshall’s system the did'erential principle was 
raised to the rank of a general principle of price 
theory. The success of the principle in its appli- 
cation to theory, however, undennined the 
socio-ethical thesis of classical economics, ac- 
cording to which all incomes with the exception 
of rent are ju.st equivalents for .sen ices. 

The conccf^t of unearned increment was 
broadened considerably when it came to be 
linked up with the general phenomenon of 
monopoly, d'he Ricardian theory of rent had al- 
ready iinplieti that land can become a source of 
rent income onlv because it is not rej'^roducible; 
that is, it enjovs a monopoly position. It is only 
becaus(‘ of this position that, according to the 
labor theorv of value - the corner stone of clas- 
sical economics— land can command a price 
abo\ e the value of invested l.ibor and c.ipital aiul 
thus provide a dilfcrential residuum giving rise 
to unearned increment to the owner of land. But 
as monoj)okstic elements are present in all 
factors of production, all kinds of income may 
contain elements of unearned increment. Ewn 
certain ditlerences in income derived from labor 
and .services are traceable to the monopoly of 
education which certain groups enjoy under the 
prevailing sy.stem of economic organization. The 
most general application of the monof>oly con- 
cept to that of unearned increment is offered by 
the Marxian theory' of sur[>lus value. Because of 
the chronic oversup])ly of labor in relation to 
available jobs as expres.sed in the IMarxian doc- 
trine of tlu‘ industrial reserve army, the entre- 
preneurs enjoy a moiiojvolistic position with re- 
gard to the workers and are enabled to purchase 
the labor power of the latter l)elovv its use value 
to the entrej^reneur. The Marxian concept of 
“surplus value,” which refers to the aj^propria- 
tion by the entrepreneur of the diflerence be- 
tween the amount jvaid to the laborer and the 
value of his product, is metely a generalization of 
the concept of unearned increment designed to 
explain an exploitative ]>rofit economy as dis- 
tinguished from its classical use as a description 
of an exceptional phenomenon in an otherwise 
just economic order. 

As economic theory departed from the anal- 
ysis of natural value to that of market value, 
the restriction of the concejvt of unearned incre- 
ment to one factor of production became more 
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and more untenable. Cumulative experience 
with cyclical price fluctuations led economists to 
conclude that under changing market conditions 
equal expenditures of cost may yield unequal re- 
turns and that these may accrue variously, to 
labor, to the entrepreneur or to the owner of 
capital. All other gains which arise out of special 
market conditions, such as war profits, infla- 
tionary profits, in sliort, all forms of “accretions 
to the real value of people’s pro])erty that are not 
foreseen by them and are not in any degree due 
to efi'orts rnadt', iiilelligtaice exercised, risks 
borne, or capiud invested ])y them,” also belong 
in the category of unearned increment (Pigou, 
A. C., A Study in Public Finance, London 1928, 
p. 177). Lhis definition ol unearned increment, 
although not wry dillerent from that of John 
Stuart Mill, comprises a much wider range of 
plnmoniena than Mill en\isagcd Against this 
formulation ol tlu‘ conct‘]-)t, particularly against 
the inclusion of prolits resulting from market 
fluctuations, it was urged th<it such gains are as a 
rule offset by losses (K'casioned by simiLir market 
forces. The answer clcarh must dcj^end on the 
direction of the secular trend of economic de- 
velojnnent. f urthermore the objection is valid 
only if accidental ju-olits and losses accrue to the 
same people. 'To the extent, however, that the 
loss of the entrepreneur is shifted to other ec(>- 
nomic agents or is assumed by tlu* state, the 
profits which accrue to the entrepreneur as a 
result of especially favorable market conditions 
fall within the category of unearned increment. 

ddie original rigidity of the concept of un- 
earned increment was further undermine*d by 
the growing discrepancy between the functional 
and the personal distribution of income. 'To 
Ricardo land rent was not an abstract concept 
but a concre'te income of the landowning class. 
This, howxwer, was changed w ith the shift in the 
.sociological structure. Agricultural land and 
particularly urban land began to change hands 
more frequently. Rent was capitalized in the 
purchase price, d o the buyer of land who paid 
for it out of his earnings the income which he 
derived therefrom wxis no longer unearned in- 
crement in Mill’s sense but interest on capital 
invested. On the other hand, if the original seller 
of the land invested in securities the money 
realized from the sale, the ditidends or interest 
accruing to him would still constitute unearned 
increment. Thus the distinction between rent 
and interest, at least from the viewpoint of 
personal distribution, was completely obliter- 
ated. The rent concept did not thereby lose its 


usefulness as an instrument of price theory, but 
it could no longer assist in the determination of 
the nature of individual income streams. The 
current differentiation between earned and un- 
earned income — the former referring to income 
from services, tlte latter to that from property — 
is a purely arbitrary device primarily for differ- 
ential taxation and is not intended as a means of 
evaluating the “justness” of the system of dis- 
tribution. 

The treatment of rent as unearned increment 
led to the formulation of demands for the aboli- 
tion of private ownership (jf land, the source of 
rent jvaymeiits. It was in accord with the philos- 
o]diy of natural rights that private property 
should have been recognized in the products of 
land resTilting from a man’s labor but not in land 
itscR. “The f^s.sential principle of proj^erty being 
to assure to all ]>ersons what they have produced 
by their labom and acc.imulated by their ab- 
stinence, this princi])lc cannot :-pply to what is 
not the j'roduce of labour, the raw material of 
the earth” (Mill, johii Stuart, Principles of Pa- 
li tical Economy, p. 229 30). Starting from this 
assumption land reformers agitatetl for the abo- 
lition of private property in land. Similar de- 
mands were voiced whenev^er other sources of 
unearned enrichment a pj reared. The theory of 
surplus value as a species of unearned increment 
led to the campaign for socialization of industry, 
anil the theory of monopoly rent to insistence 
upon nationalization or municipalization of mo- 
nopolies. 

Less radical demands acquiesced in the reten- 
tion of private proj)erty in land but called for the 
apju'opriation by the state of at least ]')art of the 
rent. John Stuart Mill oficred this compromise 
on the ground that it vwis impossible to separate 
the capital imj)rov’ement from the original prop- 
erties of land. Henry (leorge urged the appro- 
priation of the rent through taxation rather than 
through the nationalization of the land itself. 
From the view}>omt of classical economics the 
appropriation of rent by the state not only is a 
device for raising revenue but is economically 
justified on the ground that it taps an income 
which bears no corresponding economic func- 
tion and that therefore it involves no interference 
with processes of jwoduction. Since it is a tax on 
ditfercntial income, it docs not reach the mar- 
ginal producer and thus is not shiftable. 

In the practical proposals of John Stuart Mill 
as well as in tlw)se of Cierman land reformers, 
however, the idea of taxing ^vvay land rent was 
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dropped. A tax assessed on tlie value of land nized the idea of incremental taxation; bur in- 
would hit interest as well as rent. The yield of a deed it serves to reproach those legislators who 
piece of land comprises an clement of mterest, as under the influence of landed interest delayed 
is clearly revealed by the fact that the marginal the employment of this source of taxation, 
land, which according to Ricardo yields no dif- One of the earliest instances of increment tax- 


ferential rent, commands a certain value and 
would be subject to a land tax. It was proved 
also that because of the mobility of land rent and 
interest would become interchangeable. A land 
value tax without corresponding taxes on other 
sources of earnings would therefore constitute a 
discriminatory burden upon a particular kind of 
investment. Land taxes undoubtedly reach rent, 
but they do not affect rent alone or the whole of 
rent. The heavier taxation of the absentee owner, 
as practised in Australia, may be justified; it can- 
not, however, be maintained that such a tax is 
aimed at unearned increment, as the rent has al- 
ready been capitalized in the sales price by the 
previous owner of the particular estate and either 
consumed or placed in another investment. John 
Stuart Mill confined his proposals to a tax on 
future rents as capitalized in the value increment 
of the land. 

This convincing proposal waned in impor- 
tance in Europe, where the farmers were forced 
by oversea agricultural developments into the 
position of marginal or even submarginal pro- 
ducers. In the decades prior to the World War 
the problem of taxing agricultural land rent in 
Europe was discussed only in connection with 
rises in land values as a result of increases in 
agricultural tariffs. Consequently the arguments 
of Henry George, which arose from the rapidly 
mounting values of agricultural land in the 
United States, were diverted in Europe to the 
phenomenon of urban land rent. The growth of 
cities and the advance of transportation facilities 
resulted in such an increase of urban land values 
that the idea of taxing the increment in the value 
of urban land found wide acceptance. Unlike the 
problem of agricultural land rent, in the case of 
urban land ground value was not difficult to 
separate from that of improvements. The 
“trend” was unmistakably upward and there 
were therefore no losses to offset the “unearned” 
gains. In spite of the wide support accorded 
these tax proposals the tax, which at the time 
would have had important fiscal and social 
effects, was not actually introduced until the rate 
of increase of land values had slowed down con- 
siderably and the future development was al- 
ready being discounted by speculation. The ac- 
tual low return ot these taxes in no way detracts 
trom the arguments of those who early recog- 


ation of urban land values is to be found in the 
French law of 1807 which provided for a tax of 
as much as 50 percent of the increase in value 
caused by public improvements. The tax could 
be paid in cash or in the form of a rent charge 
on the land; or the owner might relinquish a 
part of the property. A hundred years later a 
similar tax was introduced by the city of Frank- 
fort. In 1909 Great Britain established an impost 
on increments of land value, which was, how- 
ever, never enforced and was soon repealed, and 
in 1911 Germany followed suit. The German im- 
perial tax was abolished in 1 9 1 3 , but it became the 
model for similar taxes in the individual states 
and communities in Germany. I’he tax was levied 
on the transfer of land and was graduated accord- 
ing to the length of time during which the land 
had remained in the seller s possession and ac- 
cording to the percentage of increase; it was thus 
a tax on realized value increment. In 1(898 the 
Cjerman leased territory of Kia(x;how tlecreed a 
tax on land value increments even in cases where 
there was no transfer of property. The taxing of 
unrealized increment was the subject of con- 
siderable dispute. Its propotients pointed out 
that as opposed to a tax on realized increment 
the tax on unrealized increment would not re- 
tard the exchange of property. It could easily 
be paid through the imposition of a rent charge 
upon the taxable property. In the post-war 
period with its monetary fluctuations the ques- 
tion of methods of separating nominal from real 
values was debated at length but not solved. 

The taxation of realized and unrealized value 
increments can be effected by means of other 
taxes than those on special increment; this is 
exemplified in the income tax of the city of 
Basel, Switzerland, which, based on Schanz* 
concept, comprises all realized and unrealized 
income. Germany in 1913 introduced a general 
property increment tax which of course included 
increment of land value. I’he tax was levied on 
increments that occurred in three years. No 
other tax was so violently disputed as this levy, 
which taxed indiscriminately “unearned incre- 
ment” and increments derived from savings, in- 
heritance, gifts and the like. The tax was revised 
in 1922 and suspended in 1925 on the ground 
that it might discourage the habit of saving. In- 
heritance taxes and stock transfer taxes also have 
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at times been regarded as taxes on unearned in- 
crement. A variant of an increment tax is to he 
noted in the special assessments whereby the 
owner of property which benefits from public 
improvement contributes to the cost involved 
and is thus prevented from appropriating what 
would constitute an unearned increment. 

Thetheoretical extension of the concept of un- 
earned increment to other gains, such as profits 
arising out of especially favorable market condi- 
tions and war profits, led to attempts to tax these 
as well. Almost all countries which participated 
in the World War and some neutral states insti- 
tuted war or excess profit taxes (see Excess Prof- 
its Tax). In countries which experienced dras- 
tic inflationary fluctuations the problem of taxa- 
tion of inflationary profits attracted considerable 
attention. At the end of the inflationary period 
the federal government of Germany enacted a 
law whereby the states were obliged to impose 
taxes on property ow^iers whose fixed financial 
obligations had been drastically reduced by 
monetary depreciation, for the purpose of cap- 
turing part of the accrued benefits for the state 
and of using the revenue to stimulate the con- 
struction of housing, d'his, however, w^as only a 
levy on special inflationary gain; a general tax on 
inflationary profit was discussed but not intro- 
duced. On the contrary, under conditions of de- 
preciating currency the taxpayers gained an un- 
c^arned increment at the expense of the public 
fisc by paying in depreciated currency, thus ap- 
propriating the diflerence in the value of money 
between the date of assessment and that of actual 
payment of the tax. In other instances nominal 
increments based merely on the depreciation of 
money were taxed. 

During the depression which set in after 1929 
some countries introduced taxes intended to 
reach excessive profits w'hich might arise as a 
result of special legislation enacted in an effort 
to overcome the crisis. Belgium, for instance, 
imposed a tax in 1932 on the special profits 
which might follow the introduction of the quota 
system for imports. In the United States the 
National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 pro- 
vided for an excess profit tax under certain cir- 
cumstances. Similar provisions exist also in 
German legislation. The tax levied by the state 
of Rhode Island on all profits in the liquor in- 
dustry exceeding 9 percent belongs in the same 
category; the same holds true of the 25 percent 
tax levied by the Dominion of Canada in 1934 
on the difference between the statutory and the 
current value of gold and of the 50 percent tax 
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levied by the government of the United States 
on the profit realized by the holders of silver 
following the enactment of the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1934. While all these specific taxes on 
windfall profits as well as the established practise 
of differentiating beiween earned and unearned 
income with a view to subjecting the funded in- 
come to heavier taxation are measures in the 
direction of a more just distribution of income, 
they nevertheless have only limited significance. 
By no means do they indicate the realization of 
the goal envisaged by John Stuart Mill; namely, 
the establishment of an equitable economic sys- 
tem through the elimination of unearned in- 
crement. 

Gerhard Colm 

See: Land Si*EruDA'noN; Speculation; Apprecia- 
tion; Kent; Single J'ax; Exi:ess Promts I'ax; Land 
Tax.'Tion; Taxation. 

Consult: Schettcl, Yetta, The Taxation of Land Value 
(Boston Kumpmann Karl, Die Wertzuwachs» 

steuer, Zeitsc hrift fur die tjesamte Staatswissenschaft, 
supplement no. 24 (TubinjLjen 1907); Bauckner, 
Arthur, Die Wertzmvachshesteuerun^ in Deutschland 
(Munich 1919); Lefehvie, Roger, Uimp6t sur les plus- 
values d'apres les recent s projets fran^ais (Paris 1927); 
Pigou, A. /J Study in Publu Finance (Condon 1928) 
ch. xvi; Gennany, Reichshnanzministerium, “Dcnk- 
schrift iiber Uen Ausl)au der Besteuerung von Infla- 
tionsgewinnen’' in (jermany, Reichstag, Verhand- 
lungen, voJ. cd (1924-25) no. 803; Stamp, Josiah C., 
Taxation during the C’arnegie Endowment for 

International Peace, Economic and Social History of 
the World War, British series (L-ondon 1932). 

UNEMPLOYMENT may be defined briefly as 
the negative aspect of the economic process, for 
an unemployed person is one who, despite his 
willingness and capacity to work, is unable to do 
so for reasons inherent in the organization of 
commodity production. Persons permanently or 
temporarily incapable of work (the sick, the aged, 
the injured, the mentally incompetent) are not 
to be classed as unemployed, nor are those 
workers or employees who are engaged in a 
strike. Unemployment is a condition of the labor 
market in which the supply of labor power is 
greater than the number of available openings. 
Because of an unorganized or inadequately or- 
ganized labor market some degree of unemploy- 
ment may be caused by lack of knowledge of 
available jobs or by the overcrowding of a par- 
ticular trade while other trades are in need of 
workers. Such cases, however, which present 
problems really administrative in nature, obvi- 
ously do not touch the crux of the question of 
mass unemployment. 

Mass unemployment is a peculiarity of mod- 
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em capitalist economy with its extreme division 
of labor, its methods of production, distribution 
and income accumulation all conditioned by the 
mechanism of market and price, and its complex 
credit system. In an authoritarian economy, in 
which each individual was assigned a fixed place 
in the economic structure, a lasting disoccupa- 
tion of large population groups could develop 
only as the result of a natural disturbance of the 
means of production, such as crop failures, or 
as a consequence of wars, banditry or the like. 
Not until price, j')rofit and the market came to 
dominate the productive process and its trends 
did unemployment beXTome a j^henomenon con- 
trolled by strictly economic forces. I’he ques- 
tion of why the market mechanism fails is the 
central problem of unemployment in a capitalist 
economy. 

There are three fonns of unemployment: 
seasonal, cyclical and “normal.” The first is 
brought about by seasonal changes in produc- 
tion; in its worst forms it includes casual labor 
on the docks, in many luxury trades and in the 
harvesting of certain crops. Cyclical employ- 
ment, in which the number of unemployed rises 
markedly as a result of economic crises and 
depressions, affects particularly the industries 
producing capital goods. While the incidence of 
unemployment is related to the intensity of the 
crisis, its duration depends upon the length of 
the depression period. Normal unemployment 
is an inevitable concomitant of ain^ economic 
system based upon a free labor market, in which 
the even distribution of all seekers for employ- 
ment among the a\'ailable openings can never 
be achieved as long as the worker is free to move 
to another place. Consequently there exists a 
universal condition, described by Beveridge as 
“an irreducible minimum of unemployment” 
and by Pigou as “an intractable minimum below 
which the percentage of unemployment never 
falls.” In so far as this normal, unavoidable 
unemployment, measured over long periods, 
affects only a small percentage of workers (1 to 
2 percent), it presents no sp>ecial problem, since 
it may be assumed that every unemployed indi- 
vidual can once more find an occupation after 
a relatively brief time. A substantially higher 
percentage is a critical symptom of economic 
conditions in a country where economic expan- 
sion is on the decline. In addition to these forms 
of unemployment involving a total loss of labor 
and earnings for the workers there is the partial 
unemployment of part time work, which in- 
volves a reduction of wage earnings proportional 


to the shrinkage in hours of work. Clearly ob- 
servable correlations exist between the extent 
and duration of part time work and the trend of 
seasonal and cyclical unemployment. 

The disastrous consequences of prolonged 
unemployment, both for the individual and for 
society, can be indicated only briefly here. Loss 
of income from labor means suff ering and misery 
for the unemployed worker and his family, even 
when some measure of ]>ublic support guaran- 
tees against outright starvation. The fewer the 
savings av'ailable from better times, the more 
sev’ere are the suffering and misery. Homes arc 
broken up. 'Lhe number of children who be- 
come inmates of state institutions rises sharply, 
and malnutrition becomes widely prevalent 
among those who remain in the schools. It has 
btxm estimated that in the I'nited States by 1932 
the health of one fifth of the children had been 
impaired as a direct Result of the de^wession. 
One of the worst as]>ects was the emergence of 
an anny of 200,000 to 300,000 homeless chil- 
dren, among them many girls, who w.indered 
over the nation, destitute and demoralized. 
There is some slight mitigation of the misery 
of unemplo}'ment in countries which have sys- 
tems of unemployment assistance; in other coun- 
tries the unemployed must submit to the humili- 
ation of accepting charity. Jn many cases exclu- 
sion from regular, discij)lined vsork deprives the 
unemployed worktu* of the indispensable basis 
of an orderly existence and robs him of the 
opportunity to practise the craft he has mas- 
tered. Younger elements among the unem- 
ployed often turn to ri-stless, aimless v\andering, 
as a result of which they lose all moral and 
social rt*straint, so that even when an oppor- 
tunity to work is at length available, they lintl it 
difficult to adapt themstL es to an orderly exist- 
ence. Among the older and more settled workers 
with family responsibilities prolonged unem- 
ployment, after inspiring rebelliousness at the 
outset, later breeds a w ild desperation regarding 
the society and the institutions which condemn 
the unemployed, through no fault of their own, 
to moral and physical decay. 'Jdie desperation is 
often intensified by the fact that the unemployed 
worker sees no chance, especially if he is ad- 
vanced in age, of ever reestablishing himself in 
the trade he has learned and thus regards him- 
self as definitely declassed. Such feelings often 
enough lead the unemj^loyed to join social revo- 
lutionary parties or movements. In many cases, 
however, the attitude of revolt seems to give 
W'ay after a time to a sullen resignation. Whether 
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or not discontent produced by unemploy- 
ment ends in revolution depends upon the com- 
bination of many other factors. But it is a fact 
that in almost all countries where unemploy- 
ment has become serious the fear of revolu- 
tionary outbreaks has led to an extraordinary 
strengthening of the repressive powers of the 
sUitc. The state has been the decisive support of 
the capitalist economic order, despite the view, 
widespread not only in labor circles but to a 
great extent also in bourgeois intellectual circles, 
that the terrible evil of unernjiloynient can be 
abolished only through a profound transforma- 
tion of the existing economic organization and 
the introduction of some form of planned eco- 
nomic control. 

One of the important as])ects of the problem 
of unemployment is the statistical determination 
of who and how many are unemployed. From 
this viewpoint the methods of calculating un- 
employment may be divided into two main 
groups, primary and secondary. Among the pri- 
mary methods is the direct census of the unem- 
ployed. In th<.‘ I nited States such inquiries w'ere 
made in nSqo, i(>ooand iqio; since 1^15 numer- 
ous special imestigations have been c:onducted, 
in some cases covering wuk* areas, in others only 
small localities, the most comj)rehensi\ c‘ being 
in upio. Such iTuiuiries afford a picture of un- 
c‘mpl())'ment for a particular sample day. I'he 
.selcx:tion of the sample day determines the 
nature of the results, and there are numerous 
other sources of error. In times of prolonged 
depression many of the unemployed who have 
bexrorne unsettled move away from their homes; 
the permanently unemployed can be differenti- 
ated onl\ very roughly from those who expect 
to be reinstated in their trade when the state of 
business improves; the classilication of unem- 
ployed by branches of industry is impaired b\ 
the fact that \ ()cational data gl\en by the uneni- 
jdoyed frecjiUMitly afford no indication of their 
future relation to the labor market. The gather- 
ing of direct data may be supplemented by 
inquiries as to the rate of unemployment. The 
results, however, in no way ckaermine the total 
numbtT of unemployed or the state of the labor 
market, although they do reveal the percentage 
of employment fluctuations in the enterprise 
covered by the jiarticular inquiry. 

Since such investigations must, for technical 
reasons, be limited largely to carefully selected 
large scale factories of particular branches of 
industr^q tlie fluctuations in the rate of employ- 
ment are calculable for at most 30 or 40 percent 
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of the total working population. Consequently 
the extent to which the results may be used to 
estimate the general condition of the labor mar- 
ket depends upon how far they may be regarded 
as typical; not infrequently the variations in the 
rate of employment are quite different in small 
factories or in branches of an industry not in- 
cluded in the inquiry. Before the World War 
regular studies of this character w ere undertaken 
only in England and the United States. Since 
*^he war they have been introduced in Canada, 
South Africa, Cermany, Poland and Sweden. In 
combination with data obtained from an occu- 
pational census, they make possible — with nu- 
merous reservations — estimates of shifts in the 
level of unemployment and provide statistical 
data important for the determination of cyclical 
fluctuations. 

The most complete type of secondary statis- 
tical data IS (>rdinarily tliat obtained from peri- 
odic statements on unemployment issued in 
those cmiiitries in w hich state systems of unem- 
ployment insurance or unemployment relief are 
to be found (( dreat Britain, (Germany, Austria). 
In this case the conception of unemployment de- 
pends on the nature of the legal basis for a claim 
to benefit. Ordinarily the provisions are rather 
broad. But there is always an “invisible" unem- 
ployment which is not covered by the insurance 
statistics, and whose e.xtent is often subject to 
severe fhjctuations. Since, on the other hand, 
every unenij^loyed worker who had any claim 
to suj)port registers at a relief bureau, these 
statistics have occasionally been attacked on the 
grounds that they lend to exaggerate the extent 
of unemployment. 

Tlie same completeness is imp^ossible under 
the (dhent system, whereby the trade unions 
receive from the state or local government 
allowances supplementing contributions made 
by them for the support of unemployed mem- 
bers The unemployed who have no claim to 
trade union suj^poit are not included in the 
stati.stics, which are valuable in proportion to 
tht‘ perfection of the organizationof labor. These 
exist in Czechoslovakia, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, the Scandinav ian states and several other 
countries. Changes in the relief system can effect 
far reaching transformations in the data on un- 
employment. 'Fhis is true likew ise of the analo- 
gous data of trade unions in countries in w hich 
no supplementary allowances from the public 
treasury are j^rovided; as, for example. Great 
Britain and Germany. Naturally trade union 
reorpts of the state ot the labor market which 
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are based simply on estimates have a much more unemployment. The extent of seasonal unem- 
limited value. The data provided by public ployment is moreover seriously affected by the 
employment agencies have some significance business cycle. In Germany the annual decrease 
only as indices of the direction of trends in the in the number of registered unemployed be- 
labor market; but in periods of prolonged de- tween the low point of the year and the end of 
pression, when there is slight prospect of em- June was 806,000 in 1928, 1,810,000 in 1929, 
ployment, many who are out of work do not 725,000 in 1930, 1,018,000 in 1931, 653,000 in 
register with the employment bureau. In some 1932 and 1,191,000 in 1933. 
cases, however, such registration is required be- Studies of particular branches of industry in 
fore claims to unemployment relief are granted, the United States have demonstrated that sea- 
Data on part time work are gathered by means sonal variations are especially extreme in those 
of special inquiries conducted by trade unions, producing unstandardized consumption goods 
state labor department inspectors and similar with relatively elastic demand and of course in 
bodies. those branches of industry, such as construction, 

Seasonal unemployment can be measured ex- mining and manufacture of agricultural equip- 
actly by special methods which separate the merit and fertilizer, which are strongly depend- 
variations due to seasonal factors and those ent upon the state of the weather, from the 
arising from cyclical influences and the effects viewpoint either of the productive process or of 
of the general movement in prices, production demand trends. 

and demajid. Average unemployment is com- The question as to how far seasonal fluctua- 
puted by months over a long period of time, and tions in employment might be eliminated has 
the figures are correlated with a general monthly been the subject of study only in the United 
average worked out for the entire period. After States, and only there have there been some 
all reserv^ations have been made in comparing practical efforts at solutions. In individual 
data from several countries, available statistics branches of industry, especially construction, it 
for the years 1922-29 reveal clearly the slight has been pOsSsible to make the continuity of pro- 
extent of seasonal variations in unemployment duction partly independent of the influence of 
in Great Britain as contrasted with other coun- weather by means of certain technical innova- 
tries (Table 1). Winter unemployment is twice tions. Some efforts have been made by large 
as great as summer unemployment in Germany, scale factories to tiike up side lines, or “fillers,'* 
Belgium, Sweden and Norway and almost three in the dead season to supplement declining 
times that in Holland and Canada. On the other demand for the main product and thereby to 
hand, the low general monthly average for Bel- maintain a fairly constant rate of employment 
gium in comparison with the extraordinarily throughout the year. The method of budgetary 
high average for Denmark shows that there is control has also had some successes. In pro- 
no observable connection between the trend of diicing durable goods for mass consumption, 
seasonal variations and the general intensity of where the total demand can be approximately 

TABLE I 


Seasonal Variations in Unemployment and Average Unemployment in Selected Countrif^, 1922-29 



Great 

Ger- 

lilCE- 

Nether- 

Den- 

Swe- 

Nor- 

Czecho- 

Can- 


Bki tain 

many 

OIUM 

LANDS 

mark 

den 

way 

slovakia 

ada 

Seasonal index; January 

1 12 

140 

15b 

192 

157 

J41 

135 

131 

136 

February 

104 

135 

136 

142 

156 

135 

134 

134 

127 

March 


107 

105 

141 

131 

128 

122 

120 

118 

April 

90 

99 

99 

74 

98 

I 12 

I 12 

102 

108 

May 

100 

76 

94 

59 

75 

85 

93 

91 

92 

June 

lOl 

75 

86 

66 

69 

78 

81 

81 

70 

July 

103 

73 

85 

66 

68 

73 

66 

75 

54 

August 

104 

65 

75 

66 

67 

68 

76 

78 

59 

September 

104 

77 

75 

67 

67 

68 

83 

84 

59 

October 

104 

85 

76 

68 

75 

71 

91 

88 

75 

November 

106 

108 

86 

100 

98 

96 

99 

99 

105 

December 

104 

141 

128 

149 

151 

139 

125 

125 

126 

Percentage ot average un- 

employment 

I 1.2 

9.8 

1-4 

00 

18.4 


19.6 

2.1 

5.5 


. Source . Coruputeii mainli from fitiiires assfinbled uy tlie International Labour Office. 
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forecast, annual schedules of production are World War the quantity of normal unemploy- 

drawn up and the production is distributed over ment was much greater than in tne industrial 

the entire year as evenly as possible. In other countries of Europe; second, in many, although 

cases efforts have been made to educate dealers not in all, countries the percentage of normal 

and consumers to a steady consumption of goods, unemployment has been substantially higher in 

especially by means of seasonally adjusted prices, the post-war than in the pre-war period. 

Such methods are, however, limited, because In the United States, according to Douglas, 
they can be used only by very large enterprises, normal unemployment (including, however, that 

and only if in their own interest by reducing due to illness and other individual causes) in the 

expenses. In Europe they have thus far scarcely manufacturing, transportation, mining and con- 

been attempted. struction industries amounted to an average of 

Normal unemployment requires particularly lo percent for the period 1897-1926. The aver- 

carcful examination, not simply because of its age rate for all manufacturing branches was 8 

absolute significance— it never disappears even percent; while in periods of depression unem- 

at the peak of the business cycle — but also be- ployment in the four groups rose as high as 20 

cause of its effect ujion the trend of cyclical percent. On the other hand, trade union statis- 

unemployment. While the available statistical tics for the decade preceding the war show that 

material is limited, it permits two striking con- the yearly a\'eragc of unemployment in Great 

elusions: first, in the United States before the Britain ranged from a high of 7.8 percent in 
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Number of Fully Unemployed Workers, 1921-3-; 
(In 1000) 


Country 
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Number at 
End of 

Percentac.] 

(hanoe 


KKM 

U ) 2J 1 


10-’ } j 

UK”; 1 

1 1026 

l <>27 

T02H j 

11 ) 

1 iy>p> 

1031 

1031 

1012 

1031 to 1032 

Germany 

Great Britain and 

354 

213 

751 

978 

636 

2010 

1327 

1368 

1679 

3144 

4573 

5668 

0 1 

' 

-t- 6.1 

Northern Ireland 

1580 

1599 

1294 

1 1 Ho 

1346 

1512 

I 162 

1290 

1262 

1994 

2719 

2670 

2955 

+ 10.7 

France 

362 

1S2 

142 

240 

266 

243 

729 

3^5 

144 

194 

624 

797 

880 

+ 10.4 

Italy 

5 di 

4>5 

246 

165 

1 10 

lU 

278 

324 

300 

425 

734 

982 

1225 

+ 24-7 

Austria 

M 

55 

129 

1 12 

176 

^>5 

209 

206 

186 

1 96 

244 

303 

39 f> 

450 

+ 13-6 

CV.echoslovakia 

I oh 

202 

355 

Llh 

89 

69 

50 

58 

138 

379 

h 39 

970 

+51.8 

Poland 

123 

*53 

98 

156 

249 

355 

245 

163 

171 

295 

389 

406 

333 

— 18.0 

BeliJfium 

178 

1)2 

23 

27 

43 

33 

43 

38 

35 

90 

249 

3 f >7 

408 

-I- 1 I .2 

Netherlands 

35 

52 

76 

64 

5 <> 

58 

60 

54 

53 

74 

Li8 

246 

351 

+ 42 -S 

Denmark 

14(1 

147 

98 

«5 

1 1 1 

160 

172 

145 

123 

107 

139 

238 

323 

+ 35-7 

Sweden 

2(13 

244 

137 

109 

118 

133 

130 

116 

1 12 

127 

178 

276 

324 

+ 17.2 

Norway 

i ‘FS 

99 

62 

51 

74 

138 

146 

1 12 

90 

95 

101 

L 52 

192 

+ 26-3 

Switzerland 


1’7 

33 

15 

1 1 

14 

12 

8 

8 

LI 

24 

51 

82 

-f-60.8 

Finland 

2 

2 

1 

i ^ 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

5 

10 

14 

21 

27 

+ 28.6 

Estonia 

1 

1 

I 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

1 1 

16 

+ 45.4 

Latvia 

7 

6, 

4 

2 

3 

4 

4' 

6 

7 

6 

11 

27 

21 

— 22.2 

Rumania 

25 

20 

30 

40 

30 

33 

22 

66 

48 

50 

72 

99 

62 

^ 37-8 

Jugoslavia 

12 

10 

U 

15 

12 

LI 

1 1 

LS 

17 

16 

20 

29 

29 


Hungary 

33 

30 

40 

, 54 

66 

52 

32 

30 

32 

44 

57 

66 

89 

4 - 34-2 

Danzig 

2' 

2 

3 

4 

9 

16 

13 

1 1 

13 

18 

25 

33 

39 

4-18.1 

Saar 

1 

I 

1 

2 

3 

5 

3 

4 

7! 

9 

21 

35 

45 

4-28.8 

Irish Free State 

77 

75 

79 

76 

75 

78 

7 « 

67 

66 

69 

76 

93 

104 

-I-11.8 

Canada 

268 

164 

107 

153 

158 

113 

107 

98 

124 

236 

358 

426 

53 f> 

1 +25.8 

United Statti» 

5124 

4129 

1838 

2778 

2130 

2003 

2466 

4247 

4247 

4359 

7854 

10,304 

12,100 

, +17.4 

Australia 

142 

123 

01 

03 

121 

103 

109 

160 

160 

297 

4 L 1 

416 

4 LS 

— O.I 

New Zealana 

13 

12 

70 

10 

14 

LI 

20 

26 

20 

27 

42 

50 

5 f> 

4-12.0 

Japan 

228 

351 


333 

330 

318 

314 

307 

412 

557 

628 

729 

743 

( + ^*9 

Total for above coun- 
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1 

9849 

00 

0 

6002 

0883 

6221 

7823 

7764 

9261 

9393 

12,642 

20,145 

25,227 

1 28,789 

i +H-I 


Source: Based on compilation by A. Aglite published in Verein ftlr Sozialpolitik., Schrtften, vol. clxxxv, pt. i (Munich 1932) p. i48-49f revised 
K- Pribram. 
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iqo8 to 2.1 percent in 1913, in Germany be- 
tween 1.2 percent in 1906 and 2.9 percent in 
1908 and 1913. The percentages in Denmark 
and in some other countries were somewhat 
higher, the former reaching 10.7 in 1910. In 
Australia the rates ranged between 4.7 in 1910 
and 6.7 percent in 1906. 1'he corresponding per- 
centages in the post-war period, omitting the 
period of inflation and of severe crisis, are con- 
siderably higher. Unemployment never dropped 
below ().7 percent (1927) in Cireat Britain, 6.7 
perci*nt (i()25) in Germany, 12.7 percent (1923) 
in Denmark and 7 percent (1927) in Australia. 
'There was a similar tendiaicv toward a rise in 
normal uneiiij)loyment in the laiited States, 
although it was not so marked as in most Fairo- 
pean countrK's, and it was e\en lc‘ss marked in 
sucli small iiulustrial countries as Belgium and 
Switzerland. Unemployment since the World 
War has shown an extr.ioidinarv increase in 
amount anti Iluctuation. T]u‘ rise in the number 
of iineiiiployed in the countries lisletl in 'Table ir 
from (),oo2,ooo in i(;23 (a year of j'ro.'^penty) 
to 9,393,000 in 1929 (a vear of prospe"it\ ) is 
iiidicati\e of terrific economic dislocation; this 
is also true of the increase ot those allected by 
cyclical unemployment from 9,S3(j,ooo in 1921 
to 2S,78 <),ooo at tin- end of 1932. 

Ordinarily cuiical uiKanployment refers to 
the increase in the number of jobless workers 
in periods of depression. It is the aim of the 
pre.sent drscussion, ht)wcver, to interj>ret tht‘ 
concept of cvclical unempltw nient in a broader 
.sense and to extend it to those types of unem- 
ployment w hich, while they are in no way cyc- 
lically conditioned, nevertheless do appear as 
clearly identifiable reactions to general falls in 
price levels. Thus in the post-war delkitionary 
crises wdaich in all countries followed stabiliza- 
tion of the currency after periods of monetary 
inflation, there set in without exception a rise 
of unemployment similar to that obscrvxible in 


the cyclical periods of crisis and depression 
Beveridge, Pigoii, lusher and others have dem- 
onstrated the existence of interesting correla- 
tions between price movements and changes in 
unemployment. Fisher’s calculations reveal a 
.striking identity in the course of the curves of 
price movements and unemployment. 

While periods of cyclical unemployment in 
pre-war times were more or less simultaneous 
in all countries, this identity was not maintained 
ill the first decade after the war becau.se of the 
di\ er.se currency policies of the various indu.s- 
trial countries. In most of them, it is true, the 
world wide fall in ))rices v\hich followed the 
sliort boom of 1919-20 resulted in an excep- 
tion.il ri.se in unemployment; this occurred in 
( i rcat Britain, Norway, Sweden, I )enmarlv, Aus- 
tralia and C.inada. In thos<.‘ counlri<‘s, how<‘\cr, 
in whu'h the inllati(>nar\' rise of prjtws <‘ontinut‘d 
as in (Germany, Austria, C'/cc!ioslo\ akia ainl 
JV)l.ind, unem]doyment was icmporarib .station- 
ary. Idu^se states b(‘gan to e\ jua icTvx* it w hen, 
with the .stabilization of them currcncu^s, a reac- 
tion s('t in against tlie ujwvard trend of prices: 
in CT.echoslovalJa in i(;22, in \nstria in i(;23, 
in Germ.iny in i(>24. Similar reactions were to 
])eobser\ed in T'r\ince and Itah’ in 19^7. 

'The eflects of detlationar\ policy were felt in 
i()25 in Great Bril.iin, Denmark and Norway, 
wlien thecurrenev w*is stabilized at the pre-war 
par ( Table in). \ stead\ annual junce decline 
was attended by a sit‘ad\ .inniial rise in unern- 
jdoyment from 1924 to npy. A world wide 
proce.ss of mont'tary and crcxlit contraction be- 
gan in I92() and m tlu‘ cour.se of one year had 
led to a TO to 14 percent decline of t he w hok'sale 
trade index in all industrial countries. 'I’his con- 
traction introtluced a j’>eriod of declining prices 
and unre.strainable rise in unem]>loyment, which 
did not come to an end until a new ris<.‘ in price 
lev'cls. It is interesting to note that the percent- 
age rise (17.3) in unemployment for Europe as 
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Unemployment 


a whole for the year 1932 is approximately the 
same as that for the United States. Despite the 
undeniable connection between changes in the 
price level and cyclical unemployment it has not 
yet been possible to present a statistical picture 
that would exclude the influence of other cir- 
cumstances which help to determine the trend 
of unemployment. 

Idle costs of unemployment arc ordinarily 
understood to mean simply the resultant shrink- 
age in the wages of labor. This includes both 
losses from unemployment and wage cuts. The 
Institut fur Konjunkturforschung estimated the 
decline in the total earnings of Cierrnan labor 
between 1929 and 1932 as 13 percent from un- 
employment and part time work and 7 percent 
from wage and salary cuts. Fnan an income 
standpoint, howe\er, some of the wage losses 
are offsc^t by unemployment insurance or ordi- 
nary cliarity relief. According to estimates of 
Colin Clark the t(jtal earnings of the insured 
population m (ireal Britain fell Irorn /’i,S4o,- 
000,000 in i()29 to 1 ,70(^,000,000 in 1931, a 
total loss of about /h 3 r ,000,000. More than 
half of this decline was i)alaiic(‘d }>y thi* fact that 
the amount of unemjdoyriKMit relief distributed 
rose from /^44, 000, 000 in 1(^29 to / 115,000,000 
in 1931. There is of course no other country in 
which the unemployed are in so favorable a 
situation as in England In the United States, 
where prior to the National Industrial Recovery 
Act the UTiemjdoyed were dependent almost 
wholly upon local charity relief, the combined 
salary and wage income, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce, was 40 fuTcent lower 
in 1932 than in 1929 (jiroperty income w'as only 
30 jHTcent Iowxt); but wage income alone, in 
industries wliere it could be isolated, waas 60 
percent lower. 'Fliere are likewise hjsscs in voca- 
tional standards and health. Jn countries with 
a high percentage of normal unemployment 
vse\eral months or more often go by, even in 
periods of economic expansion, before an un- 
ernjdoyed worker finds a new job, if he finds 
one at all. 

According to inquiries by the British Minis- 
try of Labour in 1929, when unem]doyment 
reached to percent, the average period of un- 
employment (omitting mining, which is marked 
by a high degree of permanent unemployment) 
was under three months for 33.5 percent of the 
men and 51.1 percent of the women; three to 
six months for 31.3 percent of the men and 30.9 
jTcrccnt of the women; six to nine months for 
20.9 percent of the men and 1 1 .6 percent of the 
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women; and over nine months for 14.2 percent 
of the men and 6.3 percent of the women. An- 
other inquiry early in 1931, when unemploy- 
ment reaclu'd 20 percent, showed about the 
same ratios . 1 . Lubin of the Brookings Institution 
conducted a survey in a number of key indus- 
trial cities in the United States to ascertain what 
became of w^orkers discharged because of tech- 
nological changes. The survey revealed that 41 
percent had been out of work more than six 
months. The situation of the workers above 
forty-five years in age was especially serious. 
The most comprehensive material bearing on 
technological unemployment is contained in a 
study by David Weintraub of the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research. The data presented 
by him disclose a higdi rate of displacement 
by incrc^asing efiiciencv in American industry 
('Fable iv). During the period 1920-31 over 
3,000,000 wage earners wxtc disjrlaced in manu- 
facturing industries aloriv because of increases 
in teclinoJogical and managerial efficiency. In 
spite of the rapid growth ot the physical volume 
of production there were 841,000 fewer workers 
employed in 1928 than in 1920. Even in the 
jieak year of 1929 there were 1,000,000 fewer 
workers employed in tlie manufacturing indus- 
tries, in raihva\ transportation and in coal min- 
ing than had been employed in the same indus- 
tries in 1920. 

In England and the ETnited States there w^as, 
prior to the depression, considerable discussion 
of what measures might be used to ease the 
situation of workers dismissed as a result of 
incre«ised te(.hn(Tlogical efficiency. Some sug- 
gested staggering the introduction of new" meth- 
ods over a long period; or others proposed that 
enterprises establish special reserve funds out of 
wdiich discharged WTirkers might receive com- 
pensation. Such dismissal w^ages were intro- 
duced in one or two American union industries. 
The crisis, however, ended all such discussion 
and action. 

One explanation of the cause of unemploy- 
ment is to be found in theories of the static 
equilibrium of economic life. Such theories 
characterize crises as disturbances of the normal 
economic process w hich can be brought about 
only by external developments, particularly cir- 
cumstances which hamper free competition or 
tile unrestrained movement of capital and labor. 
Economic life appears as a system whose rela- 
tions arc automatically regulated by free com- 
petition. Through this mechanism the marketing 
of all goods produced is constantly guaranteed; 
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TABLE IV 

Displacement of Workers by Changes in Efficiency and Output, United States, 192 1-3 i 
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" Not inf hiding the 10.31 figures for the coal industry- 
Source: Weintraub, I)avicl, in American Statistiail Aawociat’on, Journal, vol. xxvii (1932) 306-97. 


any decline in the demand for goods of any 
branch of industry and any consequent reduc- 
tion in its rate of employment must be balanced 
by a corresponding rise in another branch of 
industry. The demand of workers for goods is 
more or less unchanging regardless of their 
number and can grow only in proportion to the 
increasing productivity of industry. Any serious 
influence on market conditions is denied even 
to that type of unemployment which results 
from technological clianges. These are attrib- 
utable ^hiehy to the iiitroduction of new, labor 


saving machines. There is more intense compe- 
tition in the labor market between the discharged 
workers and those still employed, which in turn 
leads to a fall in wages, a corresponding decline 
in all prices and thus to an increased demand for 
the cheapened commodities. In this way the 
absorption of the discharged workers in the 
process of production is made possible. Accord- 
ing to this theory of compensation the best and 
only means of avoiding unemployment is there- 
fore absolutely free competition in all markets 
The theory 'vas preeminently fitted to justib/ 



Unemployment 


the liberal economic policy of the era of competi- 
tive cap italism . 1 1 nemployment , even where it ap- 
peared on a large scale, was not a matter for 
special concern, and there were at best occa- 
sional attempts to mitigate it with ineffective 
palliatives (emergency work and tlie like). The 
insufficiency of the theory was brought to light 
after the World War, when unemployment, nor- 
mal and cyclical, increased tremendously. 

A second group of theoreticians also proceeds 
from the principle that the mecliaiiism of price 
produces a teiulency toward tlie establishment 
of a static equilibrium and that therefore tlie 
causes of tlie disturbance of the normal course 
of economic life can he only in non-(*conomic 
events. But they \ie\v crises and depressions and 
the unemployment growing out of them, ii so 
far as they are not the result of observable “acci- 
dental” occurrences of a special character, as 
components of a regularly recurring j)rocess cx- 
])ressmg itself in a cvclicad movement, which 
consecjuently can }ia\e its determining causes 
only in analogous factors which de\elop peri- 
odically. Adherents of this view are responsible 
for the discover}’ of the so-called long cyclical 
waves, which on tlie down curve show' particu- 
larly sharp depression phenomena and increased 
unemployment. If crises are thus conceived as 
an integral component of tlie cyclical trend 
which characterizes a highly de\ eloped indus- 
trial economy, there can hardly be serious hope 
of finding eirecti\’e measures whereby cyclically 
recurring unemplovrnent may successfully be 
counteracted within the limits of capitalism, 

A thinl group comprises all the so-called dis- 
proportionalitv theories. These iilso see crises 
and dejmessions and the R\sulting unemploy- 
ment as jxxrt of an economic cycle, but they do 
not regard anv single factor as a cause, riiey 
find the origin of the cyclical trend mainly in 
the disproportionate development of particular 
branches of industry during a boom period. No 
cycle is exactly like another, and the important 
task is descriptive analysis of the fluctuations. 
There is no unanimity as to the importance of 
particular types of causes of unemployment. It 
is agreed, however, that unemployment related 
to cyclical fluctuations cannot be abolished with- 
out a transformation in the dominant economic 
order so basic as to be likely to destroy it in its 
present form. Reforms must be limited to meas- 
ures which will lend greater stability to economic 
life. Some exponents of the disproportionality 
theory have come to the conclusion that only 
the most extreme separation of internal ecotiomy 
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from foreign entanglements can provide a modi- 
cum of security against crises. 

A fourth and very distinct group of theoreti- 
cians includes all investigators who are inclined 
to consider cyclical phenomena and all other 
aspects of economic life as primarily the effects 
of monetary influences. Hiey argue that booms 
are brought about by credit expansions under- 
taken by the banks; a crisis develops when banks, 
finding their liquidity threatened, cannot con- 
tinue to expand credit. 'The periodicity of the 
cyclical mov^ement may be explained by the 
nature of the banking organization; the intensity 
of the reaction and hence also the extent and 
duration of cvclical uiiemploymem are defined 
by the degree (if credit expansion. According to 
this conception, if unemployment is an effect of 
the contraction of the volume of the means of 
payment in times of crisis and depression, then 
the onlv conceivable wa\ lo stabilize economy 
iinolves the most accurate constant adjustment 
of the \-olu?m* of the means oi jiayment to eco- 
nomic needs. There is no unanimity, however, 
as to the method w^hcreby this adjustment is to 
be achieved. 

A fifth group stres.scs maladjustments be- 
tw^een production and consumption. This idea 
was already achanced in the criticisms of the 
“anarchy of capitalist production” offered by 
the first socialist opponents of the classical 
school of economics. In the modern formula- 
tions of similar nature it is argued that there 
exists what John A. Hobson calls “a general 
tendenev in the economic system for productive 
capacity to outrun the expansion of markets, . . » 
attributable to a distribution of money income 
which upsets the tru<^ i)alance between saving 
and spending, production and markets.” 

Crises come about, then, because the pur- 
chasing power of labor, that is, of the over- 
whelming body of consumers, does not suffice 
even daring periods of prosperity to absorb the 
output resulting from the expansion of produc- 
tion, while the share of the national income 
obtained by the capitalist increases. These the- 
ories provide no answer to several crucial ques- 
tions. Whence comes this “natui*al tendency” 
toward immoderate expansion of production 
capacity? Why do crises first break out in heavy 
industries and only subsequently affect con- 
sumption goods industries? Why does unem- 
ployment not grow incessantly, once it has be- 
gun to destrov the consuming power of the 
worker, and lead ultimately to the collapse of 
the capitalistic economic system? 
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As stated hy Karl Marx and utilized as a 
scientific basis for socialist thought, the theory 
of the maladjustment between production and 
consumption has an entirely different character. 
According to Marx the dt'cisive role is jdayed 
by changes in the composition of capital. More 
fixed capital and raw materials with relatively 
less labor are used to produce a larger mass of 
commodities, which find inadequate markets 
because of the relative restriction of wages, while 
an “industrial reserve army” of workers dis- 
charged as a resvdt of the introduction of new 
machines exercises a constant pressure on wages. 
In the Marxist theory of crises the existence of 
a relatively great army of unemployed as a per- 
manent phenomcnon~a “surplus population” 
— is an essential characteristic of capitalist tx'on- 
omy. The industrial reser\’c army, how'ever, 
might, without necessitating any essential change 
in the argument, arise and be perpetuated by 
other causes than technical ad\anci‘S, such as a 
flight from the land resulting from a growth of 
large scale agricultural enterprises and the like. 
From this standpoint only the introduction of 
socialist planned economy can bring sudvation 
from the misery of crises and unemployment. 
The idea of fighting unemployment by abolish- 
ing or “leveling” cyclical fluctuations is feasible 
only from the standpoint of those tlieories which 
regard cyclical fluctuations simply as result of 
poor organization and functioning of the credit 
system and not as something inherent in the 
ca[utalist economy. 

The causes of seasonal unemployment, which 
gains extraordinary^ significance only in combi- 
nation with other forms of unemployment, pre- 
sent no sptxdal theoretical problems. Much more 
difhcult is the establishment of the causal rela- 
tions between normal and cyclical unemploy- 
ment. it goes without saying that e\ery^ decline 
in demand for goods must lead to a contraction 
of production in the respective enterprises. But 
wTethcr such contraction means prolonged un- 
employment depends on whether the decline is 
or is not balanced by a corresponding increase 
in the demand for other goods, thus leading to 
the hiring of the discharged workers, as the 
compensation theory states in principle. There 
is no compensation when the changes in demand 
do not offer new employment to the discharged 
workers. 

In the decades immediately preceding the 
World War these fluctuations apparently came 
about so slowly and gradually in European coun- 
tries that nowhere did they induce any large 


normal unemployment. Aside from seasonal un- 
employment only cyclical unemployment really 
aroused the interest of social research workers 
and social reformers. A good organization of 
employment exchanges was regarded as the best 
and indeed the only remedy for normal unem- 
ployment; such a system was, it is true, lacking 
in most countries. 

Capitalist production after the w'ar adapted 
itself quickly and successfully to great fluctua- 
tions in demand involved in the sudden transi- 
tion from a war to a peace economy. But in 
particular branches of European industry wEere, 
as a result of the tremendous demand for war 
materials, large capital sums hati been invested 
and productive capacity greatly increased, the 
contraction of demand came about too quickly 
for accommodation to new market conditions. 
Serious disturbances ensued in such industries 
as iron anti steel, machinery, shijd^uilding, ekx*- 
trical manufacturing, coal mining, potash, chem - 
icals, cotton and wx)ol, silk and artihcial silk and 
sugar refining, d'he loss of earlier markets per- 
haps dealt the most serious blow' to tlic impor- 
tant branches of the British export industry; 
especiallv in the oversea markets of Asia and 
America they were pressed by the competition 
of enterprises founded in those countries under 
the protection of wartime tariffs. Widespread 
unemployment in all the important export in- 
dustries has become characteristic of the British 
economy in general (Table v); they are no longer 
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11.7 

23.6 

II.7 

10.2 

March, 1926 

9.5 

9-4 

1 1.8 

9-7 

September, 1926 

13-5 

t 

16.8 

243 

March, 1927 

9.7 

16.8 

11-3 

6.0 

September, 1927 

9.2 

19.I 

9.0 

9-3 

March, 1928 

9.6 

17.2 

9.2 

9.2 

September, 1928 

11*5 

21.6 

9.9 

14-3 


* Includes the followiiiR classifications; fi) cnkMueerinK; engi- 
neers' iron and steed founding; (j) cdcctncal engineering; (3) 
marine engineering and so on; (4) constructional engineering; 
(5) general iron founding; (6) electrical cable, wire and electric 
lamp manufacture; (7) heating and domestic engineering, 
t Stoppage in industry. 

Soitrrr: Adapted from Clay, Heury 'The Post-War Unctm* 
ployment Problem (London ipay) p. 41- 
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able to absorb the steady increase in the working 
population. Where there has been an observable 
decline in unemployment in the export indus- 
tries, this has been the result not of an expansion 
of production but of the migration of the per- 
manently unemployed to other branches of in- 
dustry. 'rhe situation of many branches of Aus- 
trian industry was similar if more hope^less. In 
the case of Ureat Britain the unemployment in 
its export industries rellects profound changes 
in the world market. 

Tcx-hnological advance has already been men- 
tioned as an important factor. 'Fhe classical 
theory assumed that workers disjdaced by tech- 
nological change‘s were absorbed by the expan- 
sion of production. The introduction of labor 
saving itiachinery under free competition meant 
lower costs and lower prices and therefore an 
increase in demand and production. Workers 
were thrown out of work. But this, it was 
assumed, was temporary. According to the the- 
ories of the classical school the unem|doyed in 
all branches of production would, assuming per- 
fectly fret' coinjK'tition in the labor market, e.xert 
pressure to bring down wages. There would 
then ensut* a general fall in the costs of pro- 
duction, a drop in |>rice levels and a rise in the 
relative purchasing power of the consumers. 
This in turn would cause an approximately 
etjual rise in demand for all products, resulting 
in absorption of the displaced workers. In recent 
discussions of “technologicar’ unemployment 
the condition of free competition in the labor 
market presupposed by the classical school is 
often tacitly replacetl by the more realistic rec- 
ognition of a more or less rigid wage system. 
W'hen wages remain unchanged, the cheapening 
f)f costs resulting from technical advances is not 
relleclc'd in the prices of other goods. There is 
a rise in demand in so far as jiart of the pur- 
chasing power, previously absorbed by the now 
clurapened products, is liberated. This leads to 
the hiring of new wxirkers at some other point. 
But the marginal productivity of these workers 
is less, should they be employed at the same 
w^age level, than it WTiuld be if they were em- 
ployed in the rationalized industries. More 
wxirkers are discharged thar a rise in production 
can cause to be reemployed. The reabsorption 
of absolutely all workers in such a rigid wage 
system would be possible, theoretically speak- 
ing, only after a multitude of unforeseeable 
obstacles had been overcome and only if tech- 
nical advances were being applied equally in all 
branches of production, so that there might be 
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a relatively uniform general decline in prices. 

Technical advances and rationalization played 
an especially vital role in the United States and 
Gcnnany in the period immediately preceding 
the world economic crisis. In the United States 
between 1914 and 1927 the productivity of 
workers in certain branches, calculated in terms 
of one hour of work, was enonnously increased. 
Productivity in tlie petroleum refining industry 
rose 82 percent, in open hearth steel 103 per- 
cent, in automobile construction 178 percent 
and in automol)ilc tires 292 percent. While the 
volume of manufacturing production wxis 24 
percent higher in 192b than in 1920, the rate of 
employment -the number of workers employed 
— declined almost 6.5 percent (Table Vl). De- 
.spite a sharply acct'lerated ri.se in production in 
1929 this number remained constant. Thus that 
portion of the })o}>ulation which reached working 
age during this period had either to tlisplacc the 
older generation in order to find occupation or 
to depend upon the expansion of other branches 
of i^dustr}^ 

TABLE VI 

Index Ncmbhrs or Prodiku ion, Employment, Pro- 

DUCITVITY AND WaOI-S, LmTEU STATES, 
ig2o~2n* 

(1^23-25 average=ioo) 
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102 

105 
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1 19 

lOI 
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108 

107 

♦ The indi 

• cs of niunufactunnp: production, factory 
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iiuMxt and factory p.iy arc those compiled hy the I''ederal 
Rescrv* Ho.ird and lixihhshed in the Fnlmil Reserve Bulletin. 
The index ol output per worker is o1>tanu‘d by dividing manu- 
facturing luoduclion hy factory employment, and the index of 
WMg< per worker by rluiding factory p.iy rolls by factory em- 
])loj nient. 

A wave of rationalization and technological 
change began to sweep most branches of Ger- 
many’s large scale industries after the inflation 
period. In relation to the amount of goods pro* 
duced in the key mass production industries the 
number of hours of labor worked declined stead- 
ily after 1925 (Table vii). The average annual 
increase in labor productivity from 1925 to 1932 
was about 5 percent. The data for 1929 are 
especially noteworthy, d’hey reveal a decline ia 
the number of hours of work performed despite 
a rise in the volume of production. In the same 
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year, that is, before the beginning of the world pecially of industries manufacturing producers* 


economic crisis, there was a slight rise in un- 
employment. I'he process of displacement of 
human labor continued during the crisis with 
the declining volume of production. 


I'ABLK VII 
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OrTimr 

IIOITRS 
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1925 

81. 1 

92.9 

87.8 


1926 

77.9 

79.0 

98.6 

4-12.9 

1927 

98.4 

97-5 

ioo.9 

4- 2.3 

1928 

100.0 

1 00.0 

100.0 

0.9 

1929 

100. () 

94.4 

106.6 

4- 6.6 

1930 

88.8 

76.8 

1 15.6 

T 8.4 

1 93 1 * 

72.1 

59 -^» 

1 21.0 

4 - 4-7 

1932* 

()0.2 

48.4 

124.4 

4- 2.8 

* Trni.i 

live 





Iristitiit liii Kotijiinkt urfoi scliuiiK. Hcrlin, 
bertikt, Jul>' 5, MJ34. 


Similar figures for Great Britain, where the 
speed of technical ad\'ance was not nearly so 
marked, are also characteristic. As Table viii 
indicates, the increase of production from 1924 
to I Q29 by over 1 1 percent must be creditetl 
exclusively to augmented labor productivity. 
The fateful effect upon the labor market exer- 
cised by technical advances combined with wage 
policies, undoubtedly true also of other coun- 
tries, can be indicated with some statistical 
accuracy only for Germany. Wage policies pur- 
sued energetically by Geniian trade unions sinre 
the end of the inflation period were partly based 
on the idea that an important benefit of high 
wages is that they stimulate employers to a more 
rapid adoption of technical advances and thor- 
oughgoing methods of rationalization. This idea 
ignores the fact that no decrease in prices can 
be brought about by economies involving the 
discharge of workers, for such a move is made 
for the purpose of balancing higher wage costs. 

d'ABLE VI IT 

Index of Production, Employment and Produc- 
tivity IN Industry, Grea*. Bri j ain, 1927-79 
(1924 = 100) 


Year 

Physical 

Volume 

OK OUTPUl 

Employment 

Output 

PER 

Worker 

1927 

106.8 

100.2 

106.6 

1928 

105.5 

98.7 

106.9 

1929 

1 1 1.6 

100.6 

III. I 


Sourre: Int<’mation;il Labour Office, Hours of Work and Km~ 
pioymcjil (Crt-neva 193s) P- 173- 

In Germany the introduction of labor saving 
processes increased the productive capacity es- 


and export goods; the economic results of the 
extraordinary advance in productive power were 
lost, however, to a large degree. As a conse- 
(juence of the protectionist policies of importing 
countries, rises in wages, the expense of foreign 
loans and hea\y tax burdens every decrease in 
cost achieved by industrial reorganization wax 
more than compensated for. Last but not least, 
while the supply of capital was sufficient to 
finance basic technological reorganization, it was 
exhausted before an equivalent expansion of pro- 
ductive capacities in complementary branches 
of industry could be accomplished. Thus the 
advantages of economies which might have been 
derived from a full exploitation of the increased 
capacity were to a great extent canceled out. 

Reilhinger’s study covering many groups of 
industry compares the increase of labor produc- 
tivity with the trend of wages and other factors 
on the basis of conditions in 1926, the year in 
which the rationalization process set in. He finds 
that in those branches of industry' in which labor 
productivity was greatly enhanced because of 
changes in methods of production the sliare of 
wages in the value of the product remained un- 
changed, so that, as far as the wage factor in 
costs was concerned, no dec'line in prices was 
possible. On the other hand, since the same wage 
increases were efiected in other branches of 
industry^ regardless of any rise in labor pro- 
ductivity, wages in most cases bcx:ame a greater 
part of total costs; and since this item could 
hardly be compensated for by a decline in other 
factors of cost, it was bound to send prices up. 
Even the wage decreases of 1931 scarcely bal- 
anced this development except in a few fields. 
Furthermore, as A. Riustow has shown, in the 
machine industries there was at the same time 
temporary decline in unemployment. Reithingcr 
estimates that of the industrial workers unem- 
ployed in 1931 some 500,000 lost their jobs by 
reason of contraction in the volume of produc- 
tion, while about 1,000,000 were thrown out of 
work through technical advances which made 
possible savings in labor. 

Beveridge, Pigou, Clay and many others have 
argued that the high degree of normal unem- 
ployment cliiiracteristic of British economy ever 
since the end of the brief post-war boom may 
be credited largely to the fact that the wages of 
labor, especially in sheltered industries, did not 
entirely share in the price fall of 1921-22, re- 
mained quite rigid after 1923 and did not follow 
the subsequent additional fall in prices. The 
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French economist Rueff has pointed to the cor- 
relation of the curves of real wages and unem- 
ployment as a proof of the causal connection 
between wage conditions and unemployment in 
England. I'his proof is not entirely convincing, 
however, since Rueff has not been able to dis- 
count the influence which other factors can 
always exercise on the trend of the two curves. 
A similar comparison for Germany has pro- 
duced no clear results. 

The rise of other elements entering into the 
total cost of production can have an effect on 
the rate of employment similar to that of real 
wages. This applies above all to taxc^, social 
services, interest on long term obligations, the 
cost of raw materials and half finished materials; 
for example, when these are made more costly 
by protective tariffs whether domestic or for- 
eign, which must be borne by the domestic 
manufacturer. A similar stepping up of produc- 
tion costs as a result of cartel price policy can 
come about in those branches of industry^ which 
must purchase raw materials or half finished 
products controlled by oirtels (stex*!, iron, cop- 
per, aluminum, cellulose, lime, cement and so 
on). Tlie weight of cartelized products in (jer- 
many is estimated at not less than 40 percent 
of the total industrial production. If the prices 
of 1913 be taken as 100, the index figure of fixed 
(cartelized) prices in Germany in IVlay, 1930, 
was about 105, while that of raw materials, 
whose prices were unhxed and which freely ad- 
justed themselves to the level of the world mar- 
ket, W'as about 85. Even greater of course is the 
influence of price fixing on the intensification 
of cyclical unemployment. 

Finally, among the decisive costs of the whole 
economic system there must be mentioned the 
rate of interest on capital, vhose decline makes 
possible the use of means of production which 
otherwise would not have bexm profitable, while 
its rise generally reduces the rale of employment. 

The natural increase in the population capable 
of working is absorbed easily in countries where 
industrial development is rapid. If the rate of 
capital accumulation is higher than the rate of 
growth of the population, the expansion of in- 
dustrial production is dependent on the increase 
in the number of workers. This is demonstrated 
by the development of the capitalist economy, 
which in the course of the nineteenth century 
permitted a doubling of the population of Eu- 
rope along with a material raising of the stand- 
ard of living. The population increase of the 
United States was even greater. Today the in- 
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crease of population in the industrial countries 
of Europe is comparatively small, about 5 or 6 
for every 1000 annually; in the United States it 
is greater, about 16 for every 1000 inliabitants. 

Given definite living standards and a fixed 
rate of capital growth, relative overpopulation, 
that is, a pemianent supply of labor power too 
great in comparison with the demand, can result 
from population increase only if sudden changes 
occur in the rate of increase of the population 
seeking employment, without those compen- 
sating tendencies which indirectly effect a con- 
stant adjustment of production to the state of 
the labor market through the wage and price 
meclianism. In recent decades such sudden 
changes have come about as a result of limita- 
tions on immigration. In some countries the 
abolition of general conscription has induced a 
rise in the demand for work. Moreover the labor 
market has been glutted by increasing numbers 
of women not previously engaged in industry. 
Changes in the age levels of the population 
which raise the proportion of the older genera- 
tion and decrease that of the younger in the 
laboring population impair mobility in the search 
for work and make more difficult the adjustment 
of wages to price levels. The density of popu- 
lation and population growth apparently have 
no further inffuence on the structure of the labor 
market. 

The general effects of credit restriction are 
the first important factors to be considered in 
connection with the causes of cyclical unem- 
ployment. If the restriction of the meiins of 
payment and the volume of credit which sets in 
w ith a crisis causes a general fall of prices, it is 
disastrous to the productive process. Numerous 
elements of cost remain unaltered for a time 
and the price drop continues in the commodity 
markets in varying degrees. I'he greater the 
differentiations in the price trends, the sharper 
usually are the contraction of the volume of pro- 
duction and the fall in the rate of employment. 
Industries manufacturing producers’ goods arc 
more severely affected than those producing 
consumers’ goods (’Fable ix). While the rapid 
advance of the crisis in Gennany swept the 
heavy industries in the fall of 1929, the rate of 
employment in consumers’ g(X)ds industries re- 
mained fairly steady well into the winter and 
sank much more slowly. 

Credit restriction resulting in unemployment 
need not necessarily, however, be of a cyclical 
nature. Even a contraction of the volume of 
money following a purely inffationary increase 
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'FABLE LX 

Pkpcfn i age of F^LF^ Emfi oyfd 'Fkadi: F'nion 
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in the moans of payment causes ilistiirhances to 
the producti\e process; this is true also of all 
reductions in the supply of capital, d'he suji}>l\ 
of foreign capital is especially exposed to lluc- 
tuations; political events ah(n'e all may bring 
about a sudden withdrawal, d'lie extraordinary 
fluctuations in the unemployment curve of (ha*- 
many since 1025 can hardly be explained with- 
out reference to the often very precipitate tran- 
sitions from influx to stoppage and witlidrawal 
of foreign loans. The announcement ol the 
Hoover moratorium in the summer of 1931 i’>- 
duced a precipitate flight of foreign capital, 
which caused unemplov merit to increase more 
than 4 percent between July aiul September. 

Phenomena very similar to those cliaracter- 
istic of cyclical unemployment ai'c pi'oduced in 
a country with heavy export interests when there 
is a decline in the value of its currency rc‘lalive 
to foreign currencies. 'J'lie dc-pression which 
followed the stabilization of the Lnghsh pound 
presents a classic examjde: stabilization was 
undertaken in 1025 at a rale cd’ exchange which 
considcTablv I'aised the dcdlar value of the pound. 
Consequently British cxpoi'ters received about 
14 percent less for their gootls in the third 
quarter of iqaj than they had before stabiliza- 
tion, while chis was balanced only to the extent 
of some 25 percent by a cheapening of the prices 
of imported raw materials, such as cotton. I'lie 
competing manufacturei's in other countries, 
notably France, Belgium and Italy, which se- 
lected a favorable exchange rate for the stabili- 
zation of their currencies enjoyed the advantage 
of comparably lower internal jwoduction costs, 
which slowly approximated world market prices. 
The prolonged unemployment in England’s 
export industries was undoubtedly responsible 
in part for that country’s abandonment of the 
gold standard. 


d'he curve of unemployment is not only a 
barometer of economic w^ell being but also a 
measure of llu‘ social burden of labor. An im- 
portant feature of the crisis vvliich set in after 
Kpq is the markcal tenilency to shift economic 
and social burdens from one pojMilation group 
to anothtM', from oiu* class to anotluT, from one 
country to another. Undoubtedly a multitude of 
political, economic anil social factors combine 
to this end. 'The circumstances which play a 
vital jxirt in making unemplovnuait so niucli 
more widespread in the pnvsiait crisis than in 
any other cvclical slum]'* can be divided most 
appropriatciv into tw o groups: those winch have 
intensified the crisis as a s]>ecilically cvclical 
phenoiiKmon, and those whicl'i fiave hamjHTi'd 
Its liijuidation because thev have heljHxl to block 
th(‘ adjustment of costs to falling jwices. 'Fhe 
first gn)np jvertain of course espivaally to the 
field of moniaarv |dienomena. In periods ol ik‘- 
cline falling j’ncivs and rising intiaivst rates tend 
to inteiisifv crises and to jnolong depression 
fieriods. The general trend of economic ilcvel- 
ojnnent is slowed down. World economv, it has 
bi‘en maintained, was under the influence of 4I 
declinimg long wavi' from Kpq to i()2i; .ir 
analogv mav be found only in the crisis of the 
i.Syo's, which occurivd a]q>to\miately at the 
bre.ik of till* preceding long cvclical wave. One 
contriliuting factor is the inaldistr bution of 
gold, whieh m.ikes the reci]n()cal approxim.ition 
of the juice sv stems (>f v.irious countrnvs ex- 
trernelv dinicult. 

d’hese disor’gani/ing tendencies liave brvn 
aided bv the uneven movement in the interna- 
tional flow of cajutal in the ]v)st-Vvar peiiod in 
contrast to its v erv stiradv dev elojuneni in the 
pre-wair decades, in which it was cliiellv under 
the domination of the Ivnglish linaiur.d m.arket. 
In the United States, which h.is become the 
iTeditor country of the whole world, there have 
been explosive expansion and contraction of 
cajiital supjilv. Since the ext raonlinary expan- 
sion of credit in the boom period served in |>art 
to finance consumption, tht‘ contraction of credit 
which very quickly involved all debtor countries 
was all the more sudden. Many jiolilical devel- 
opments akso helped to shake confidence in the 
credits to debtor countries. 'Fhe effects of this 
fliglit of capital could be ameliorated on the 
whole only by sharji limitations cm trade in 
securities and foreign exchanges, d’he jirice fall 
which resulted from this unusual restriction in 
the means of payment and tlu^ volume of credit 
was further aggiavated by the fact that llic 
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process of mechanization of production since 
the end of the war had also involved to an 
increasing degree the production of raw mate- 
rials, especially in agriculture. The endeavor of 
many governments to restrain the threatening 
collapse of agricultural prices by interventionist 
measures made lor an even grtrater drop in prices 
when the decline could no longer be prt^vented. 
In the United States, with 1926 as 100, the 
index of wholesale trade fell to about 60 from 
the end of 1929 to the beginning of 1933, '^^’hile 
tlie index of highly flexible prices dn )]>ped to 
about 30. Since the prices of industrial goods ditl 
not sink to the same extent, it was possible to 
buy the siime amount of agricultural goods with 
a much reduced amount of industrial good^. 
Thus tlie purchasing power of the agricultural 
population contracted and along with it the 
market for industrial products and the rate of 
emjdoyrnent in industry. As a result of the very 
sharp contraction in capital iiivestrncnl the mar- 
ket for means of production w'as reduced to a 
fraction of its capacity (in tlie case of the iron 
and steel industries, on a world scale, to less 
than one half). The entire income pyramid be- 
gan to sway. 

'riie prolonged rt'sistance to the dowaiward 
trend by prices of industrial ju'odiicts was closely 
bound up with the fact that in most countries 
industry’s fixed charges constituted a large part 
of the costs of production. 'I'his may be attrib- 
uted to tin* imiTKjbility of great capital invested 
in large industrial enterprises, whose fixed costs 
mount progressively with the decline in the rate 
of utili/ation of producti^e capacity; to the im- 
mobility of the w'age system; to the heavy bur- 
dens on industry in the form of taxes, contri- 
butions for social insurance, high interest rates, 
the fixing of prices by cartels and other com- 
binations of important raw materials and half 
finished goods. The more other prices fell, the 
more important did the fixed elements in costs 
become. 

Efforts to limit the extent of the price decline, 
and thus at least partly to compensate for the 
insufficient elasticity of the economic system, 
were supported by the most persevering meas- 
ures of protcx'tionist commercial policy (raising 
of tariffs, import embargoes and quotas). The 
total value of world trade in the third quarter 
of 1932 was only about one third that in 1929. 
The condition of the balance of trade of indi- 
vidual countries and its effects on the rate of 
employment in export industries are determined 
unieli dess by government commercial policy 


than by other factors. These are chiefly inter- 
national migration of capital supply, devaluation 
of currencies and limitation of trade in securi- 
ties. ddie improvement of the balance of trade 
of those countries which exported capital during 
the crisis, despite all the other motlifying influ- 
ences, is as clearly discernible as the opposite 
developriK'nt in countries which attracted capital. 

There is little likelihood that there will be an 
early and drastic liquidation of unemployment 
in Europe, particularly in view' of the absence of 
the condition most essential to an intensive 
stimulation of production: the prospect of com- 
prehensi\c, jn'oiltable, long term productive 
invt‘stmt‘nls. Tht‘ struggle against unemploy- 
ment is handicapped chielly by the fact that the 
factors which disturb the balance betwx^en pro- 
ductif)n and coiisumptif)n of j'foducts often wx)rk 
entirely independently of one another, cutting 
across tho.s(‘ \ :t\' tenden' ies which open the W'ay 
to a restoration of tlv^ balance. At bottom there 
is only one method of combating unemployment 
which has no direct connection with its causes, 
I'uit it is for this \erv rc-ason limited in scope. 
That is, tlH‘ organization of unemployment ex- 
changes combined with the creation of work 
which can rendcT important sen ict^s also through 
its auxiliary aspects: vocational guidance of 
young people, resettlement of unemployed in 
regions in which they can find steady W'ork, 
rexxiucation of workers who ha\e no further 
prospect of employ ntent in their old trades, 
planning and execution of public w'orks, organi- 
zation of emigration and similar measures. 

Public works are advocated not only to ‘'make 
work” but as a means of stimulating the capital 
expenditures neccssarv for revival. Public initia- 
tive is to rectify the failure of private enterprise. 
Especially in countries with state systems of 
unemployment relief it is frequently maintained 
that it is better to use state funds for public 
works than in tht* form of entirely unproductive 
relief, which, should unemployment last long, 
becomes a regular state annuity, or “dole.” If 
this kind of state action is to be effective, if it is 
to make idle capital active or lead the way to 
credit expansion, thus producing revival and an 
increase in employment, the public w'orks pro- 
gram must be based on other considerations 
than that of emergency works designed to give 
employment to the jobless. Nearly all industrial 
countries —the United States, France, Italy, 
Germany, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Japan and 
Chile — have spent millions on public works, 
partly as a means of making work, partly as a 
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means of stimulating revival. Only England took 
no such measures. But while programs of public 
works have provided some employment for the 
jobless, they have not resulted in any substan- 
tial upward movement of revival and recovery. 

Karl Pribram 

See: Businkss Cycits; 0\t:rproduction; Distribit- 
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UNEMPLOYMEN'r INSURANCE. The 

term unemployment insurance is generally used 
to describe governmental schemes, hotli volun- 
tary and compulsory, which now fomi part of 
the social insurance systems of most European 
countries. On the basis of regular contributions 
— under voluntarv' schemes by workers jointly 
with the state and under most compulsory coii- 
tributorv schemes including employers — bene- 
fits for a stipulated period are paid to insured 
workers involuntarily unemployed who have 
fulfilled certain requirements and come within 
certain cx'cupational and age groupings. Occa- 
sionally the term is used also to designate non- 
governmental unemployment benefit plans; 
these consist of trade union funds, financed en- 
tirely by the workers; company plans, financed 
by employers and sometimes also by the work- 
ers; and in a few instances of joint employer- 
trade union schemes, jointly financed. Up to 
July, 1934, the only type of unemployment bene- 
fit existing in the United States was non-govem- 
mental. As originally conceived unemployment 
benefit schemes were insurance not against un- 
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employment itself but against the distress caused 
by unemployment, and the idea of mutual shar- 
ing of risks and the payment of stipulated 
amounts as a contractual right was advanced as 
preferable to public or private charitable relief. 
Despite their dominantly ameliorative purpose 
most trade union and public plans have included 
certain preventive features, 'riieir usual correla- 
tion with a system of public exchanges has made 
for a better organization of the labor market and 
has served to cut down prcventible unemploy- 
ment. Less directly a system of regulated bene- 
fits has helped to prevent the undercutting of 
wage standards of tlie em[>loyed and has con- 
tributed toward the maint«‘nance of purchasing 
power. Another constructive feature has been 
the provision of adequate statistiad data as to tlje 
nature and incidence of unemplo^inent; such 
information is necessary not only for the opera- 
tion of a system of unemployment insurance but 
for the planning of other measu: es t<) relie\ e un- 
employment, such as public relief supplemen- 
tary to insurance, public works and the like. 
However, proponents of public unempiloyment 
insurance in the United States have recently 
tended to stress the preventive rather than the 
ameliorative aspect in the belief that certain 
types of unemployment insurance would furnish 
employers with a powerful incentive to stabilize 
employment. 

The attitude implicit in all plans of unemploy- 
ment insurance, that involuntary unemployment 
is caused through no fault of the worker and that 
the distress it entails must therefore be alleviated 
or prevented, represents a recent development 
in public opinion and policy. Even after the rise 
of modern industrialism with its recurrent mass 
unemployment public authorities continued to 
regard loss of work as indication of personal 
shortcoming. And both in the punitive vagrancy 
laws and in those dealing with “able bodied” 
poor wLich were inherited from another type of 
economic society the central motive was to 
force the unemployed to work. When major un- 
employment crises developed, there were added 
to these measures extended provisions for poor 
relief, both public and p^irivate, which involved 
not only humiliating “means” tests but in some 
communities an accompanying loss of citizen- 
ship rights. 

As in other types of social insurance, the 
origins of public unemployment insurance are to 
be found in the benefit systems established by 
trade unions. Early in the nineteenth century 
some trade unions in most industrialized coun- 


tries began to set up a correlated system of place- 
ment service, traveling and unemployment 
benefits. As early as 1824 England the Jour- 
neymen’s Steam Engine Makers’ Society and in 
Belgium in 1846 the Brussels Printers’ Union 
began to pay out of work benefits. 

Since, however, the trade unions in the nine- 
teenth century were mainly composed of skilled 
workers in the most strategic positions and often 
outside the factory system proper, the unorgan- 
ized mass of the working population, commonly 
the lowest paid and the most insecure, was still 
forced to resort to poor relief in times of unem- 
ployment. In Great Britain, where the trade 
union movement developed earliest and most 
rapidly, the total number of w^orkers covered by 
such plans w;is about 500,000 at the end of the 
nineteenth century; in (.Termany (in 1904) about 
q 54,000 were thus provided for and in France 
about 30,000. Moreover tbo amounts paid were 
small and the period of payment was brief. Even 
w’hen unionism was established in the latter half 
of the nineteenth ctmtuPy’ among a section of the 
factory, mine and transport workers, the magni- 
tude of the problem of unemployment — sea- 
sonal, cyclical and technological — and the 
limited resources of the unions made impossible 
a system of trade union benefits. Instead these 
unions stressed division of work in slack times 
with occasional trade union relief funds to 
supplement oppressive poor relief. 

The catastrophic rise of unemployment in the 
last deaide of the nineteenth century in most of 
the industrialized countries of Europe led the 
trade unions, whose funds were being drained, 
and the growing political labor parties to de- 
mand from their governments work or public 
support. The insistence on public responsibility 
led to the appointment in a number of con- 
tinental countries of commissions to investigate 
the possibilities of governmental participation in 
these trade union funds. The inauguration in tlie 
late i88o’s by Germany of a nation wide com- 
pulsory scheme of workmen’s accident com- 
pensation set a valuable precedent for the con- 
sideration of public subsidies to unemployment 
insurance. 

Nevertheless, governmental participation in 
unemployment funds began first on a municipal 
basis, mainly through subsidies to existing trade 
union funds. The pioneer experiments in this 
field were made not in Gennany, tlie classic land 
of social insurance, but in Switzerland. As early 
as 1789 the town of Basel had proposed a system 
of voluntary insurance for lace makers, but it 
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was never carried into effect. I'ollowing the de- 
pression of 1890-91 , which led to the submission 
to the federal chancellor of a resolution s})on- 
sored by the Swiss socialists wlierein the right 
of work was demanded for e\ery citizen, the 
lirst modern experiment in uneinj'jloyment in- 
surance was inaugurated. In 1S93 the town of 
Berne established a fund which was to provide 
benefits for insured persons unemployed through 
no fault of tlieir own. It was administered by 
public authorities, and pro^ ision w as made for 
annual subsidies to trade union and mutual aitl 
society benefit funds. It was to l)c built up in 
part from voluntary contributions from em- 
ployers and in part from gifts from indixiduals. 
The workers made their contributions to their 
trade union funds; and since the em]doycrs’ 
contributions and the voUintarv gifts were not 
forthcoming, the actual burden was di\ ideal be- 
tween the workers and the mimicijiality. hor 
this reason and also because the scheme at- 
tracted mainly w’orkers in occupations with a 
high percentage of unemplo\ ment, benefits were 
s(K)n restricted to winter months aiul even then 
the fund could not meet its obligations. Similar 
schemes launchecl by municipalities in other 
countries (Cologne and Bologna in iS(;() and 
l.eipsic in 1903) encountered the same diflicul- 
ties. The .somewhat more successsful plans of 
Dijon (iScjt)), Limoges and Liege (1897) were 
based from the outset on public subsidies from 
public funds to trade unions with established 
plans. An e\en more daring experiment was 
made by the Swiss canton of St. Ciallen, which 
in 1894 instituted the first scheme of compulsory 
public insurance; this, however, sunived for 
only two years. 

The fir.st really successful plan for volunUiry 
public insurance was established in 1901 in the 
Belgian city of Ghent. The Ghent plan placed 
its system on a permanent basis and established 
a public coirimi.ssion to handle the funds and 
allocate them to unions (jr to individuals who 
fulfilled certain .stipulatetl requirements. The 
number of trade union members covered by the 
Ghent funds rose to 12,000 in 1902 and 17,000 
in 1907. A number of other Belgian communes 
adopted the plan and in 1907 it was made aj>- 
plicable to the entire country. France in 190^, 
Norway in 1906 and Denmark in T907 also 
adopted ^he Ghent plan for the nation as a 
whole; in other continental countries it was 
taken over by the municij>alitics. 

7 Te Ghent plan was essentially a .system of 
public subsidies to trade union fumls, w ith some 


measure of public control over requirements and 
administration. Although membership was open 
to individuals, including per.sons not affiliated 
with a union, in practise the plan wxis limited 
mainly to members of those trade unions which 
had functioning benefit funds. Employers were 
not recpiired to make any contribution. Such a 
system ser\ ed to encourage the e.stal )lishment of 
self-help institutions by the workers themselves, 
and it had the additional advantage of requiring 
a minimum of administrative machinery. On 
the other hand, its effectiveness in coverage de- 
pended not only on the numerical strength of 
the unions but on the extent to wliich they had 
qualified for membership. At the outbreak of the 
Wt)rld War 62.2 percent of the trade union 
member.shij> in Belgium, Sb percent in Den- 
mark, 51.^ percent in Norway and 22.6 percent 
in France were covered by such funds. But of 
the total w^age earning population, excluding 
agricultural workers, the jHM'centages were 7.1, 
5fi.i, 20. f) and .04 res])ecti\ ely . riuis Belgium 
and h'nince, which were more highb inelustnal- 
ized than the other two countrie*s, e'o\ered only 
a small fraction ot the workers. 

It was partis because of the* foregoing con- 
siderations that (ireat Britain in T(;ii chose the 
method of compulsory insuraiie'e. 1 nlike* most 
continental eount^ie'S, Ifiigland had no municipal 
voluntary schcnu‘s .ind its workers had had to 
elej)cnd largelv on poor relied. The British plan, 
wlu'n It be'gan operating in i(;i2, ajiplied to 
about 2,500,000 workers — sc\ era 1 time's as many 
as were* covereal b\ all the public \oluntary 
scheanes in other countrie's. After the war, under 
the stress of mass unenq^loyment, national pub- 
lic unennployment insurance was widel)’ aeh'o- 
cateel throughout Europe. Although several 
other countries, as shown b} the follow ing table, 
e*ventually adopted voluntaiT public insurance, 
the number of workers in countries with com- 
pulsory jdans was ten times as gre'at . At tlie 
beginning of 1919 of the 4,500,000 to 5,000,000 
wageworkers co\ered by unemployment in- 
surance plans 3,750,000 wx‘re in Great Britain, 
then the only country with a compulsory scheme. 
In 1931 of about 39,000,000 insured 35,500,000 
w^ere under compulsory schemes. In 1933 
had risen to 42,000,000 and 38,000,000 re- 
spectively. The Soviet Union, wliich in 1922 
enacted a comprehensive compulsory .scheme, is 
excluded from the tabic because the plan was 
suspended in 1930 with the liquidation of un- 
employment. 

Although unemployment insurance was not 
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limitcd to countries with strong labor move- 
ments but was adopted as well by otlier countries 
including e\t n P’ascist Italy, actualb' the balance 
of polituad and economic forces is demonstrated 
by tlie j^roportion of the j^opulation co\ered as 
well as bv the amount, duration and type of 
benefits. Even in countries with a strong trade 
union movement and adequate ]dans administra- 
tion has varied witli the t)'pe of government in 
power, dlie somewhat tardy entrance of (Ger- 
many in the field is attributable to a number of 
factors: in the pre-war period tlie existence of 
W'ell established trade union benefits often com- 
bined with municipal subsidies and a compara- 
tively low' rate of unemployment; in the }>ost-w'ar 
years the enactment of emergency relief meas- 
ures as a preliminary toward unemployment in- 
surance, which was temporarily delated by the 
absorption of the unemployed in the period of 
inflation. When it was eventually adopted, the 
(xcrman system of unemployment insurance 
provided for a more complete coverage than that 
of any other country. 

Failure to adopt public unemployment in- 
surance in the United States must be explained 


on altogether different grounds. It has been 
estimated by Douglas that in the pre-war period 
the average yearly rate of unemployment was 
far higher than in any Euroj'ican country. Only a 
small proportion of the trade union movement, 
W'hich in turn represented less than lo percent 
of the industrial wage earners, w^as affected by 
trade union plans. Both the structure of the 
government and the charactei of public opinion 
operated against the acceptance of the idea of 
unemployment insurance. It is true that the 
B/itish scheme, especially in the first years of its 
operation, aroust d some interest; but this was 
manifested concretely only in Massachusetts in 
1916, when a bill w^as introduced in the state 
legislature. Despite the high rate of unemploy- 
ment there persisted even through the worst 
periods of unemployment a belief in eventual 
rec<)\ erv. After the w'ar talk of unernployTncnt 
insurance was revived during the depression of 
1921 but with little effect. For one thing, unlike 
European countries, the Linked States had no 
system of public exchanges requisite to the 
operation of unemployment insurance. The 
trade unions too were largtrly opposed to such 
proposals. Furthermore there w as no widespread 
experience with private schemes, for at the very 
lieight of their development trade union, em- 
j)loyer and joint union-employer schemes never 
affected more than 200,000 wx)rkers. In 1932 
only 3 internal lonal unions had benefit schemes 
covering altogether 1000 members; 39 local 
union jdans covered an additional 42,000. Em- 
{doyers’ plans applied to about 73,000 — the 
membership was reduced to 32,000 in 1933- - 
and trade union-employer plans, the first of 
wdiich on a small scale* was launched in 1894, 
covered 47,000 workers, mainly in the men’s 
and women’s garment industries. When these 
industries had set up such plans in 1921, a far 
greater number liad been included. Even after 
the beginning of the depression in 1929 the move- 
ment for unemployment insurance developed 
only slowly, and the American Federation of 
Labor did not endorse it until 1932. By this time 
certain developments in the British scheme led 
to a concerted opposition; not only were the 
traditional arguments adv'anccd, but in addi- 
tion the supposed malignant effects of the 
British ‘‘dole” w^cre now publicized. Because of 
prejudice thus aroused many proponents of 
unemployment insurance measures have en- 
deavored to depart from the British precedent. 

Because of the extensive discussion as to the 
British experience it is advisable at this point to 
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describe the English scheme in some detail. 
Prior to the enactment of the unemployment 
insurance bill of 19 rr the British government 
had set up a coordinated system of public 
employment exchanges. On the basis of the data 
yielded by these exclianges and supplemented 
by trade union statistics on unemployment the 
plan was originally applied to workers in indus- 
tries wiiere unemplcn'inent was severe hut not 
strictly seasonal. The trades selected comprised 
about 2,500,000 workers and were characterized 
by a yearl}' av^erage rate of unemployment of 8.6 
percent as compared with an average for all 
industries of 6 percent. On the basis of these 
figures a fund was set up to wliich contributions 
were made by em]>loyers, workers and the na- 
tional Treasury. The share of employers and 
wwkers, equally divided, amounted to three 
quarters of the total. Both the contributions of 
the workers and the benefits paid tliern were 
flat; no distinction was made as to earnings, sex 
or age. The entire system was contractual; the 
number of beneiits paid was in proportion to 
contributions made by the insured worker (a 
ratio of 1 15), and the duration of the benefits was 
limited to 15 we ks in any one year. Pro\isions 
were also included allowing rebates to employers 
who supplied contiruioiis employment and to 
workers ov'er sixty who had paid in at least 500 
W'eekly contributions and had not drawn out an 
equivalent amount in benefits. 'I'he workings of 
the law required only a few simple rules as to 
testing of (|ualificalions: pnxif that the insured 
applicant for benefits had not refused suitable 
employment at a public exchange; elimination of 
those unemployed through strikes and lockouts 
and of certain age groups. Administration was 
vested in the Ministry of Labour, and the 
system operated through the public employment 
exchanges at which workers registered. 

This s(:heme, instituted at a lime of relatively 
stable employment, was able to accumulate 
during the war years a large surplus, which 
amounted to over ^,'i(S,ooo,ooo, or enough to 
cover an additional number of 1,250,000 upon 
demobilization. Actually, however, the needs of 
unemployed cx-seiwice men and civilians w'ere 
met not from this fund knit from an emergency 
Out-of-Work Donation fund created in 191S. It 
was in connection with this latter fund, not ad- 
ministered on an insurance basis but working 
also through the exchanges, that the term dole 
was applied. 

Unemployment, which at the beginning of 
1919 was as low as 2 4 percent of trade union 


members and perhaps 4.5 percent of the total 
population, rose rapidly. By November, 1919, 
the Out-of-Work Donation fund went out of 
existence, and by 1921 the ex-service fund alsr 
was abolished. In 1920, when the unemployed 
constituted 7.8 percent of the insured popula- 
tion, the insurance scheme was extended to all 
w^ageworkers between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty-five, witli the exception of those in agri- 
culture, domestic senice, certain {public jobs 
whicii enjoyed security of tenure and non-man- 
ual workers wlaxse rate of payment exceeded 
^^250 per annum. 'I’lie cov'erage was thus in- 
creased from about 4,000,000 to over 1 1 ,000,000. 
Benefits were raised from 7 to 15 shillings per 
week for men and to 12 for w^omen, with projxir- 
tionately greater contributions from all three 
parties, while the proportion of benefits to con- 
tributions w:is modified to i:f). In other respects 
the biusic features of the 191 1 act were retained. 
'Fhe statutoiw coiulitions and disqualifications 
for benefit were almost exactly the same. And 
since the reservet^ had risen to over /^22, 000,000, 
the fund would ev'cn now havc‘ been able to inert 
its obligations if the rate of unem})loyment had 
not increased. 

But the c'oncurrent elimination of the emer- 
gency fund and rajfid rise in unemployment led 
the government in 1921 to pass amendments 
which in eflect relaxed the previous require- 
ments as to the relation between contributions 
and benefits. Benefits could iiow' be paid 01 
“extended” in advance of contributions to un- 
employed persons w ho w ere in trades or occupa- 
tions where there was a likelihood of reemploy- 
ment or to persons in insurable trader who had 
exhausted their benefits. I'hese extended bene- 
fits were, howewer, payable only under certain 
conditions, which in some instances amounted 
to “means” tests set at the discretion of the 
Ministry of Labour. Additional allowances were 
made for depemdents of all btaieficiaries, involv- 
ing further reexignition of “need.” Benefits were 
raised one tliirtl and their duration was almost 
doubk'd. As a result of the heavy drain entiiiled 
by these changes the reserves of the fund were 
.soon exhausted and the Excheejuer w'as called 
ujxm for large loans. The number of unem- 
ployed and therefore of claimants rose rapidly, 
from 1,065,000 in January, 1921, to 2,015,000 in 
January, 1922; after a drop in January, 1924 to 
1,374,000 it began to increase ;^'gain. 

The unemj)loyment situation, undoubtedly a 
factor in the victory of the Labour party in 1924, 
confronted the short lived Labour government 
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with serious difficulties. It inaugurated changes 
which set more rigid requirements — ^all appli- 
cants had to prove that they were '‘genuinely 
seeking work” — and at the same time it abol- 
ished the principle of “ministerial discretion” 
for extended benefits and increased both the 
amount and the duration of benefits. The rules 
for the return of unused contributions were 
abolished. The government s contribution was 
raised from one fourth to one third, so that now 
all three parties paid an equal share. Finally, 
provision was made for a thorough investiga- 
tion of the system. 

The act of 1927 incorporating many of the 
suggestions of the Blanesburgh investigating 
committee abfdished extended benefits and 
made all benefits standard. No limit, however, 
was set for the duration of benefits; the restric- 
tion of benefits in proportion to contributions 
was c^ancelcd and the requirement of 30 contri- 
butions during the two years preceding unern- 
plojmient was made virtually ineffective. The 
rates of contributions were again increast^d, but 
the proportion of the state was lowered. Benefits 
W'ere likewise raised. At the time this act was 
passed it was iissumcd on the basis of the com- 
mittee’s report tliat the peak of the crisis had 
been reached and that there would be a yearly 
unemployment average of 6 percent instead of 
the actual average of 13 percent. 

Actually, howe\’er, there Wiis no decrease in 
unemployment, and upon the return of the 
Labour government in 1929 there was further 
liberalization. The applicant was given the 
benefit of doubt in his search for work, the 
provision for “a reasonable period of insurable 
employment during the past two years” w'as 
abolished, benefit rates for the age group seven- 
teen to nineteen were raised and the minimum 
age requirement was lowered from sixteen to 
fifteen. Despite the provision for the increase of 
the share of the Exchequer again to one third of 
the total these changes involved augmented 
liabilities of some 000 ,000. 'Fhc borrowings 
of the fund were finally limited in 1930 to 
£jo, 000,000. 

The fall of the Labour government in 1931 
resulted in the passage of the Economy Act by 
the National Ministry. At the same time that 
contributions were raised to los each from the 
contributing agencies — four times the original 
contribution of workers and employers under 
the act of 1911 — benefits were reduced and 
standard benefits were limited to 26 weeks in a 
year. The means test was again applied to ex- 
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tended benefits, the cost of which was now met 
entirely by the government. Despite all these 
cuts, however, the fund was exhausted, and in 
1931 the principle was adopted of meeting de- 
ficiencies with direct parliamentary grants. The 
steady rise of unemployment — the peak was 
reached in January, 1933, when 2,903,065 out of 
an insured population of approximately 12,900,- 
000 were registered at the employment ex- 
changes — led to further hardships. Although the 
ni mber was still over 2,000,000, benefit cuts 
instituted in 1931 were restored in July, 1934. 

The British Unemployment Insurance Act of 
1934 inaugurates a significant experiment in the 
discretionarv relief of aide bodied destitution 
beyond the range of insurance. Whereiis hitherto 
the national gr)vern merit had confined its direct 
administrative functions to social insurance in- 
\olving confactual rights, it now embarked 
upon national relief accof'ciing to status. True, 
the national Treasury l^ad })re^dously paid for 
the discretionary relief on the basis of need by 
local authorities. The application of the means 
test by local authorities, who were frequently the 
poor law' administrators, had been the basis of 
violent protests. The new act sets up for the 
purpose of administering discretionary relief to 
able bodied unemployed who are ineligible for 
unemployment insurance an Unemployment 
Assistance Board and centralized service which 
has no connection with nor obligation to local 
government. 'Fhe experiment, a direct result 
of the rapidly growing sentiment that unem- 
ployment should be a national and not a local 
charge, may nevertheless cause much confu- 
sion and overlapping because of the setting up of 
tw'o wholly separate centralized services for the 
same purpose. 

In Germany unemployment insurance was 
established w hen post-war unemployment was 
at its peak, so that the system had to withstand 
even greater tests than the British. Socialist 
agitation for federal unemployment insurance in 
Germany began as early as 1895; by that time 15 
of the 40 free trade unions had accumulated out- 
of-w'ork benefits, and in 1896 the congress of 
these unions voted to grant assistance to unem- 
ployed members. Actually, however, the re- 
sponsibility for relieving the bulk of the unem-' 
ployed was left to the local poor authoritic's. In 
1902 an investigation was initiated by the Reichs- 
tag as to the possibilities of a federal plan. 
Trade union opinion favored the Ghent system, 
which after 1907 had been inaugurated in a 
number of municipalities. The association of 
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local public employment exchanges, the first of Berlin and to contril^ute toward an emergency 


which had been set up in 1840, expressed a 
preference for compulsory insurance. In the face 
of strong opposition on the part of employers, 
especially in the heavy industries, no action was 
taken by the federal government. By the out- 
break of the war about 25 municipalities had set 
up Ghent insurance plans. 

The post-war period brought to the fore the 
problem of caring for 6,000,000 returned 
soldiers. 7 'hc reduced territory of Germany and 
its depleted finances led therefore to emphasis 
on a program of “productive” relief through 
public works, “made” work by the wxdfare 
agencies and the customary poor relief. The 
Weimar constitution guaranteed to every citizen 
“the right to work or to financial support”; 
and after the first quarter of iqiq there was a 
steady improvement in the employment situa- 
tion, W'hich continued througliout the entire 
period of inflation. During this time plans were 
being formulated for the transfonnation of relief 
into an insurance system. An iinpoitant step was 
taken in 1922 with the national coordination of 
the public employment exchanges. In 1923 
under emergency orders an insurance system 
was to be set up on the basis of employer- 
employee and local community contributions to 
include all W'orkers covereil by health insurance. 
The commune w’as to bear one tifth ol the cost 
and the other two parties were to divide the 
balance. Federal and state sulisidies wxtc to be 
utilized only for emergency relief funds. At the 
end of 1923 stabilization of the mark led to an 
increase in the number of the unemployed; over 
2,000,000 w^orkers w'cre enrolled at the ex- 
changes and in 1924 no fewer than i,c;oo,ooo 
were recipients of public relief. Attempts were 
made to increase “productive” relief and rules 
were formulated to deal with layoH’s imposed by 
the employer. The situation w'as aggravated in 
1926 by the depression resulting from the w^aste 
of w'ar, the burden of reparations, the loss of 
foreign markets and high tariff barriers. 

Finally after nine years of experimentation it 
was realized that unemployment insurance must 
replace relief and that it must be national in 
scope. On July 16, 1927, the Employment Ex- 
changes and Unemployment Insurance Act w^as 
passed. The costs of adminivStration and main- 
tenance were to be borne entirely and equally 
by employers and workers up to a maximum of 
3 percent of wages. The federal government 
made no donations to the fund, but it did help 
to dcfjay the expenses of the central ofhcc in 


benefit fund. 'Fhe bill covered all persons par- 
ticipating in the health and salaried emj>loyees’ 
insurance schemes; it was not limited to (ierman 
citizens, but it did exclude from the compulsory 
provision certain agricultural, forestry and 
fishery workers, those in home industru‘s exce|>l 
domestic w orkers anti those w ho had an income 
above a certain level. Workers involved in 
.strikes and lockouts w'ere ineligible to benefits, 
and there was the usual provision with respect 
to acceptance of suitable employment. CA^rtain 
exceptions were also made for casual workers 
aiul for em]')loyees of tlu^ Zeiss firm, whose 
voluntary compensation scheme dated back to 
the pre-war period. Workers’ contributk)iis were 
proportional to earnings and benefits varied ac- 
cording to 11 wage classes (the lowest group 
receiving 75 percent of its repre.sentative wage, 
the highest 35 percent); supjdementarv i>enefits 
wiTe allowed for dependents in amounts which 
would keep thest‘ j>rojK>rtions within the limits 
of (So and 60 percent. A’he basis of classillcation 
was occupational, d'he entire .scheme w .i.-i inter- 
related with the other forms of social insurance, 
both workers and employers making their con- 
tributions along with healtli insurance premi- 
ums. Administration was vested in an autono- 
mous hotly, the Reichsanstall fur Arbeitsver- 
mittlung uiul Arbeitslosenversicherung, re- 
moved from political influences anti conducted 
on a tripartite basis, with the balance of control 
held by the einplriyers and the workers, 'i'he 
same was true of tlu^ courts of apj^eal. In con- 
trast to the original British plan, which made 
jwevious contributions a basis of beiielits, the 
(jcniian law delinetl as eligible only tho.se in- 
voluntarilv unemployed workers who had been 
employed at least 26 weeks in the previous year 
in an industry covered by compulsory insurance. 
From the outset pnivision was made for exten- 
sion of benefits under certain conditions. By 
qualifietl aid to part time workers part time em- 
ployment was encouraged. Emergency unem- 
ployment insurance for (ieiman citizens wh(' 
had exhausted their benefits was provided lor 
entirely by public funds, but appliamts were 
subject to the means test. 

Under conditions of mass unemployment, 
with no reserve and no provision for government 
contributions to the regular fund, the system by 
1928 was forced to borrow from the federal 
government. In 1929 the number of jobless had 
increased to over 3,000,000; as a result more 
agricultural, industrial homeworkers and casual 
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workers were excluded, so that the unemployed 
:n these groups were shifted to relief funds. By 
April, 1930, the loans, which had reached 
$148,000,000, were canceled by the Reichstag 
but with the proviso that no further loans or 
subsidies were to be made. Tn September bene- 
fits were reduced, the duration was cut down 
to 13 weeks, a means test was introduced for 
extended unemployment, the (jiialifying period 
of previous employment was raised to 52 weeks 
in the preceding: two years, and contributions 
were increased from 3’ percent of the ])ay rolls 
to percent. Einjihasis was more and more 
shifted to relief work supported by local com- 
munities with additional federal subsidies for 
localities in special need. In November, 1931, 
when the number of the unemployed had some- 
what decreased but was still above 5,000,000, 
ther(‘ was pass{‘d a fourth emergency decree 
designed to reduce production costs, j^rices and 
the cost of living. Whereas from October, 1927, 
to March. 1(^28, 73 percent of the unem}>Ioyed 
were recei\mg unemploymenl insurance, from 
Aj>ril to December, 1(132, the percentage was 
only 40. 'riu* axerage numb<.‘r r<‘cei\ing or- 
dinarv b(‘neht fell from (>7.:; j^ercent ol the in- 
sured unemploved for the fiscal year i()29 to 15 
percent in 1(132, \xhilc‘ tlie recipients of ciikt- 
genev benelil incrciised from 15.3 ]'>ercenl in 
1931 to 25 percent in 1932, leaving 12 percent 
of the unemj)lo\ed without any benelit or relief 
in 1931 and 20 [icrcent in 1932. Moreover in 
June, 1932, b\ a deertx* issued by llindenburg, 
benefits were reduced by 23 percent, a means 
test was introduced for regular benefits alter a 
period of 36 days and surjdiises from regular 
benetit funds were aj^died to other forms of un- 
emjuoyed relief. A peak of unemployment reach- 
ing 6,128,000 in February, i()33, led to a re- 
laxation of some of these orders, but the 
tendency persisted toward supporting the mass 
of the jobless through other means than in- 
surance. \\dth the accession to power of the 
Natioiial Socialists the coxerage of the act was 
further reduced to exclude all female dome^stic 
workers (Ma)', 1933) and all agricultural workers 
(October, 1933) At the latter date the financing 
of the emergency as w ell as of the ordinary bene- 
fits was shifted entirely to employers and 
workers. 

In both Great Britain and Germany the at- 
tack on unempk^yment insurance related in the 
main to inclusion of groups not strictly chissi- 
fiable on an insurance basis. But in Great 
Britain for the year ending March 31, 19 p, 
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transitional benefits constituted less than 7 
cent of the total disbursements of ^^53, 400 ,000 
for unemployment benefits and at their peak 
(in December, 1930, when the number in re- 
ceipt of such benefits had risen from 140-000 to 
400,000) about one fifth of the total disburse- 
ments. 'Fhe situation was far more serious in 
Germany: in December, 1931, of the 5,608,000 
unemployed 29 percent were drawing regular 
benefits, 27 jiercent wxtc covered by emergency 
grmts, 28 percent wert' getting community relief 
and 16 percent wc^-c receiving no aid at all. 

Despite the haixlships encountered by the 
two major systems of unemployment insurance 
there have been nn serious proposals in Cireat 
Britain or in Gennanv ^ or tbcir abandonment. 
It is true that n muu'ous in\ estigatioiis have 
b((»ught nut many criticisms and .suggestions for 
reform. 'I’be Jlritish critics in their testimony 
before the Ro/al Comm' sion on IJnernploy- 
ment Insunmcc' appointed in December, 1930, 
indicated a number of deliciencies and ques- 
tioned certain policic^s. 'Fhe argument was ad- 
vanced that the system tends artificially to main- 
tain the wage rate, since any attempt to lower 
benefits has been xigorously fought because of 
its jxrobable efb^ct on the woages of the em- 
ployed. It has been charged that w^orkers have 
refused to acci^pt emjdoyment, preferring to live 
on their benefits; luit such assertions arc patently 
ridiculous in view of the small amount of the 
benefit payments as compared wath the average 
or even the lower than average wage levels. 
Far more important were criticisms as to the 
basis upon w hich insured groups were cho,'%cn 
and the maintenance ol the essential ccantractual 
insurance elements, tbt necessity for the di^^- 
tinction between insurance and relief and the 
wisdom of a general fund which tlistributed the 
costs of insurance without distinction among 
liighlv casual and continuous industries, “dying” 
and “lixe” enterprises, foresighted and careless 
employers and workers. 

it is this last point which brings out the chief 
difference between the Furopean plans and the 
so-called .American jxlan, first proposed in 1921 
during the depression of that year by Professor 
John R. Commons of Wisconsin. Subsequently 
it w as sponsored by the American Association 
for Labor J legislation and introduced in modi- 
fied form in a number of states. 

'^riie “American” plan of unemployment in- 
SLiranec is perhaps best undei stood by the term 
unemployment compensation irequoiitly applied 
to it. It is based on the ikji.oi. that unempluj^- 
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ment is an industrial hazard which, like indus- 
trial accidents, can be greatly lessened through 
foresight on the part of individual employers 
and that unemployment compensation, like 
workmen s (accident) compensation, should be 
so plamied as to distinguish between the fore- 
sighted and the careless employer. Financing 
should be borne entirely by the employers, and 
contributions should be placed not in a general 
treasury but in separate funds for each em- 
ployer, with provision for a reduction of the rate 
with decrciised employment in each plant. 
Specifically tiie Wisconsin plan, which finally 
went into effect in July, 1934, includes the 
following provisions. Employers make contribu- 
tions to an uneinplovmcnt insurance fund 
amounting to 2 percent of their respective pay- 
rolls. The benefit, paid after a waiting period of 
2 weeks, is not to exceed 50 percent of the aver- 
age weekly earnings of the unemployed worker 
or $10 a week; and only $100 may be paid to a 
beneficiary in a single year. If an employer by 
reducing unemployment can accumulate re- 
serves amounting to an average of $55 per 
employee, the rate of contribution is to be cut 
down to I perce* t; and if the reserves reach an 
average of 875, the contributions are to be tem- 
porarily eliminated as long as that reserve is 
maintained. If, however, in a specific fund the 
average per employee falls below $5 5, the rate is 
not to be increased but the benefit to the worker 
is to be cut proportionally. The state is cus- 
todian of the funds and provision is made for 
tripartite representation on advisory and ad- 
ministrative boards. 

The Wisconsin plan has served as the basis of 
plans advocated by several governmental and 
non-governmental commissions; and it has been 
accepted in principle by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Under the sponsorship of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 
which launched its American Plan for Unem- 
ployment Reserves in 1930, it was introduced in 
a number of states in 1930-32. Its sponsors hold 
that the plan has several points in its favor: it 
requires no direct contributions from the work- 
ers or from the state; its provisions make its 
administration comparatively simple; and its 
basic concept removes the inequalities which 
have led in England, according to Sir William 
Beveridge, to the “subsidizing of dying indus- 
tries by more prosperous ones, thus retarding 
the solution of the problem of unemployment in 
the dying industries.'’ 

Ur til 1932 practically all plans proposed in 
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the United States were based on the Wisconsin 
idea of unemployment reserves. In that year, 
however, the report of the Ohio Commission on 
Unemployment Insurance included in its recon»- 
mendation the draft of a bill on somewdial more 
traditional lines. Instead of separate funds it 
advocated a general fund which Wius to be built 
up by contributions from workers as well as em- 
ployers. By implication therefore the report did 
not accept the tht^ory of the individual em- 
ployer s responsibility for unemployment but 
treated it as a concern of industry and of the 
working class. Because of the objection which 
public subsidies would arouse the report did not 
include provision for stale contributions but 
only for state assumption of the cost of the plan, 
d’he commission advocated the general fund on 
the ground that true insurance invtdved a 
vspreading of the risk and offered more j-)rotection 
to those who through no fault of their own 
worked in a plant or industry ^^ith a high rate of 
unemployment and therefore easily exhaustetl 
reserv'c funds. The commission did suggest, 
however, that differential i(ui of rat<‘s of contri- 
bution for employers or industries be based on 
careful statistical studies and actuarial ex- 
perience, which could be j>ut into effect without 
abandonment of the general pool. Workers' 
contributions were recommended on the ground 
that they would establish the worker’s right to 
participate in the administration and conserva- 
tion of funds, spread the risk among all workers 
and make possible a higher rate of benefit, .^fter 
a careful study of all available unemployment 
figures for 1923-31 the commission suggested a 
contribution to be divided equally between 
workers and employers and to amount to 4 per- 
cent of the total pay rolls of the industries ana 
grou})s involved. This rate would allow for 
adequate reserves for emergency, since the 
actuarial calculations of the cost of benefits 
called for a rate of 3 percent. Benefits, to be paid 
after a w-aiting period of three weeks, were to be 
limited as in the Wisconsin plan to 50 percent of 
the previous average wage; but the maximum 
w^as set at $15 and the duration at 16 weeks, thus 
allowing a yearly maximum of $240. The com- 
mission estimated that if such a plan had been 
adopted by Ohio in 1921, benefits in the first 
two years of the depression would have been 
available to the amount of $200,000,000. 

Although the Ohio plan failed to pass the 
state senate in 1933, it served as the model for 
120 bills introduced in state legislatures in that 
year. Nor was it without influence on the 
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American plan. In 1933 the proponents of the 
latter introduced modifications to compel pool- 
ing of the individual funds '‘when the ad- 
ministrative aiitliority after investigation and 
public hearing linds that it is desirable in order 
to safeguard the general reserves.” The rate of 
contributions was raised to 3 ])ercent, with pro- 
visions for a reserve per employee of before 
reduction to 1 p^ercent and St 00 before dis- 
continuance. d'lie nhL\imiim duration was also 
raiseti to tlie samt^ le\'el as in the Ohio plan. 

'i'he method of enacting legislation by states 
hiLs of course considerably retarded tlu‘ progress 
of iinemjdoynHMit insurance in tht* I hiited States 
and has raised the usual charge of unfair com- 
petition between states with and without such 
schemes, d'lie W agner-Lew is bill, introduce!. 
intoC ongress in 1(^34, w a.', designed to stimulati.' 
the passage of state measures. It pi ('posed a 5 
])erccnt t.i\ on all enijdo)ers’ rolls, with the 
stipulation that employers’ ('(attributions to 
state uncinjdovitient iiisiUMUct' funds be credited 
against this federal ta\ It did lu't endorse eitln r 
the Anu'ncari or the Oliio ]dan, leaving the 
choice to the ir.dn idual stalts ddu' bill, however, 
'a It'd of passage. In t he meam\ hile advocates of 

)th {dans ha\e suggested \ .irious {Possibilities of 
• vjH'rmu'utation. 

Pcrha]>s the most basic problem encountered 
in tilt' field of unemidoytnt'iit insurance is that of 
obtaining jx'rtinent st.itistics to supply the basis 
for a sound insurance s\stem. \ careful classi- 
lication of such dat<L should also ser\e to mark 
off groipps and iiuhistnes in which the distress 
caused Iw unenrplovnieut must be met by suj>- 
plementaiw public relief rather than by insur- 
ance measures. Statistical data shoiiltl if possible 
co\a*r scN'cral successi\e business cycles and 
should sc{cirate b\ \vage and occu|niti()nal 
groujUMgs the rate and duration of unempltpy- 
nu'ut, the total number of jobless {persons and 
the average length of unem})loyment |>er {person, 
the total number of claims and their annual dura- 
tion under a number of {Possible {plans. It is true 
that because of the still all too \agiK‘ knowledge 
of trade cvclt's and the many variables which 
have not yet been dt'fmed and measured, the 
causes of unem{ployment are more com{plex than 
those of any other single risk. The catastrophe 
hazard is also im{Pf)nderable. But these difficul- 
ties do not furnish insu{perable obstacles to 
{plans worked out e\{periinentally . Indeed the 
necessary correlation of {Public employment ex- 
changes with compulsory unemployment in- 
surance schemes and of adeuuate trade union 
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statistics with voluntary subsidized schemes has 
in European countric's furnished far more ac- 
curate and continuous data with respect to the 
extent and incidence cpf unem{ploymcnt than are 
available in the United States. 

It remains true nevertheless that not all groups 
among the unemployed can be covered by 
insurance plans in the strict sense of the word. 
Specific exemptions are not made in most volun- 
tary publicly subsidized scliemes, because such 
sclmmes are linutt'd to gr()U{Ps which already 
have weeded out tlit greatest risks. S{pain, how- 
ever, does s{)ecirically exem{pt tkpmestic WTprkers 
and civil servants. The latter are ineligible in 
other countries as wadi because of governmental 
{Pension {pro\isions Only Denmark and Spain 
excludt' {Persons wi:h an income above a set 
auKU’nt. 

C’ongPLilsory subsidized {plans, on the other 
hand, usually cu‘ out certain groups. Domestic 
workers are excluded sipccilicafiv in Austria, 
(.ireat Britaii'. the Irish Fret. State, Italy, the 
state of W isconsm and Germany since 1933. 
Similarly agricultural wageworkers are for the 
most [Part excluded. Only in Germany up to the 
s{pring of 1433 Were they included. Although 
\'o]untarv schemes do not exclude them, only in 
Czech()slo\akia, Denmark and the Netherlands, 
where se{parate insurance societies are set u{p 
aside from the trade unions, are agricultural 
workers iiieludt'd and then only in siUcdl pro{por- 
tioTis. In both voluntary and compulsory schemes 
seasonal workers are usually restricted to bene- 
hts during the work season. This is usually true 
ill \oIimtary funds as well. Another restriction 
that u.sually excludes the seasonal workers arises 
out of the clauses wliiGi sti{pulate a stated 
{Previous {period of engployineiit in the industry 
or a definite number of contributions to the 
fund, d'he period of time for employment in the 
industry is most frec{uently one year, although 
since the recent de{Pression the time has been 
shortened in some countries. In (jcrmany, al- 
though the ordinary rules coneerning qualifica- 
tion lor benefit a{>{ply to seasonal workers, the 
latter must have been em{pl()yt‘d for at least 26 
woeks in their avowed, occiqpation during the 52 
wet'ks {Preet'ding their registration as unem- 
ployed. Jn Great Britain a seas(Piial worker must 
gi\ e proof that within each of the preceding two 
years he has been enqployed in S(.)nie other in- 
surable occiqpation during the olT season or has a 
reasonable chance of being so employed. At the 
other end of the scale men manual w orkers with 
incomes aipove a certain limit are excluded in 
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Gennany and Italy, and in Great Britain and 
Soviet Russia both manual and non-manual 
workers with incomes above certain amounts arc 
likewise deprived of benefits. Finally, most 
countries provide that workers are ineligible if 
they receive any income other tlian earnings. A 
limiUition frequently found in American pro- 
posals concerns tlie size of the establishment; 
most American plans set a minimum of from 3 
to 10 workers; among European countries only 
Poland (until 1933) this standard. 

In addition to occupational exclusions there 
are those of age; minima vary greatly among 
countries of voluntary as well as subsicfized in- 
surance. Germany and Great Britain relate their 
minimum age requirement to the age when 
compulsory schooling ends, fourteen years. 
Other countries \ ary from a minimum of fifteen 
(Bulgaria, Finland and Ilah) to eighteen (Den- 
mark and Queensland). In Switzerland with its 
varying cantonal laws the range is from sixteen to 
twenty. There is also an upper limit, often 
correlated with the year at which old age provi- 
sion begins: sixty in Denmark, Finland, Poland 
(non-manual workers) and Bulgaria; sixty-five 
in Great Britain, Spain and Italy. 

Most countries make pro\ isions in regard to 
the type of work whicli the jobless must accept if 
offered by the employment exchange. In 
Czechoslovakia a claimant may be obliged to 
take any employment \\hich will not hinder his 
return to his original occupation. In 1^'rance and 
Spain he is not required to depart from his own 
trade; in Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Norway 
and Switzerland and under most American pro- 
posals he must accept any work w ithin a rca.son- 
able radius of distance and offering wagers and 
working conditions et|ual to those prevailing in 
the locality. Jn Spain he need not take employ- 
ment which necessitates a change in residence, 
wdiilc in Czechoslovakia he is entitled to free 
transportation to the new place of work. In 
Bulgaria, Austria and (ireat Britain he must 
accept any work offered by the exchange, after a 
certain period. Most countries provide that the 
unemployed person must be physically fit for 
the kind of employment offered, and several 
stipulate that it must not be injurious to health 
and morals. In most countries persons who leave 
work voluntarily without good reason or who are 
discharged for misconduct are not eligible for 
benefits, although Austria, Belgium, Germany, 
Great Britain, the Irish I'ree State, Italy, Poland 
and Spain restrict such disqualification to 
periods varying from one to two months. 
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Another provision usually relates to unem- 
ployment due to strikes and lockouts and to the 
refusal of available work in such instances. In 
almost all schemes persons directly involved in 
industrial disputes are not eligible for benefits. 
The Wisconsin act and the law^s of some Euro- 
pean countries provide, however, that a worker 
who is not directly invok ed in a strike or lockout 
but W'ho is unemployed because of it is eligible 
for benefits. In other instance's, iis in Belgium, 
refusal by employers of governmental concilia- 
tion or a governmental award renders w'orkers 
eligible for benefits. In order, however, to main- 
tain their role of neutrality most governments 
have' stipulated that refusal by unemployed 
workers of enqdoyment in undertakings involved 
in strikes or lockouts does not constitute refusal 
of suitable employment. 

Finally, there is always a specified wanting 
period before benefits may be claimed. Except 
in France and in the Netherlands a minimum 
period, varying from 3 days in Switzerland to 2 
wxH-'ks in Queensland and Wisconsin, is set by 
both compulsory and volutitary public plans. In 
some countries the wanting jxTiod varies wdth 
the type of benefit or according to the number of 
dependents. 

An important factor in the administration of 
the entire system of insurance, and especially in 
the application of the iwovisions witli respect to 
suitable employment, is the public employment 
exchange, at which unempIo\ed persons must 
regi.ster. Such exchanges are usually better de- 
veloped in countries with compulsory schemes, 
since under the voluntar}^ plans the trade unions 
perform the greater part of this function. It is 
through the exchanges mort'over that workers 
w'ho lack skill or w hose occupations appear to be 
permanently depressed are given vocational 
training. The Wisconsin plan, by granting an 
additional benefit of one dollar per week, en- 
courages unemployed workers in receipt of 
benefits to attend courses of vocational training. 
In (ireat Britain the training service was formerly 
applicable only to juv'eniles, but in 1930 it was 
extended to adults. Italy has made use of such 
instruction chiefly to transfer w^orkers from de- 
pressed occupations to large government proj- 
ects. Belgium since May, 1933, requires all re- 
cipients of emergency benefits over twenty-one 
to attend vocational schools or to work on local 
relief projects. Germany has set up work camps 
for juveniles w here they learn methods of agri- 
culture, in addition to the other training courses 
held in connection with exchanges in cities. 
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It is thus to be seen that in every country not 
all the unemployed are eligible for insurance and 
that even among the insured certain conditions 
are set for eligibility for benefits. The size of the 
insured population in various countries is indi- 
cated in the above table, ddie coverage as well as 
the amount and duration of benefits is an impor- 
tant factor in determining the method of 
financing the nneniployinent insurance fund. 
Another important factor, however, is the pre- 
vailing political struct lire, d'hus in J' ascist Italy 
not only are coverage, amount ami duration of 
benefits very limited, but the state makes no 
contribution to the c()mpiilsor\ fund. At the 
other e^xtrerne the So\iet scheme and the Wis- 
consin jdan reijuirc tljc employers to carry the 
entire cost. In practise, ho\\e\er, these two pro- 
visions have varied m their efiects The Soviet 
scheme applieil almost entirelv during the NEP 
period, when private emjilovers met the cost. 
When most industries were nationalized, the 
government assumed the entire burdeti. In most 
:ountries with com[mlsor\ insurance the state, 
he enijdovers and the workers all contribute to 
the funds. In the countries and regions w'here 
\ oluntarv subsidized insurance ])revaiE only the 
workers and tlie government contribute. Den- 
mark provides for employiTs’ contributions to a 
central unemployment fund which is used only 
in times of canergiaicv. 

'riu‘ size and the duration of benefits are 
largely conditioned by the w age lew el of the cm- 
jdoyed, which of course varies from countiy to 
country with the economic results of war and 
tariffs, exploitation of workers, the strength of 
the trade union movement and many othe'r 
factors, d'wo impoitant methods are iise^d to set 
the amount of benefit to and contribution from 
the worker In (Teat Britain the original scheme 
was based on a flat contribution and a flat 
benefit. Eater this arrangement was altered so 
that differentiation was based on age and sex, 
women and younger claimants having a lower 
rate of contributions and benefits. 'Phe (iennan 
scheme, on the other hand, took account of 
\'arying wage groups. .Adaptations of this prin- 
ciple are to be found in Austria, Italy, Poland, 
(Queensland and the Netherlands. 'The American 
proposals more nearly follow the (fennan prec- 
edent. While originally the British plan made 
no adtlitional provisions for either married 
claimants or their dej>endents, at the present 
time almost all law^s grant additional benefits on 
this basis. 

It is true that even where insurance limitations 


have been relaxed in the face of continued de- 
pression, supplementary programs for relief 
have had to be instituted. Nevertheless, the 
countries which provide for some sort of unem- 
ployment insurance have been better able to care 
for their unemjdoyed than has the United 
States, where long winded arguments in opposi- 
tion to such plans have accompanied the chaotic 
and sporadic outpouring of huge sums of money 
often in unsystematic and demoralizing ways, 
"i el e\eii the most enthusiastic proponents of 
unemployment insurance as the most dignified, 
f easible and systematic method of relieving some 
of the distress caused by lack of work are con- 
fronted w ith important cjuestions. If the present 
catastrophic unemployment situation is ab- 
normal, obviously a compulsory unemployment 
insurance scheme must be set up to cover the 
majority of w^orkers regularly employed in 
“normal” times Along with insurance there 
should be devised also a systematic plan for 
emergency relief to be financed by public funds 
and administered on the basis of need and 
adeijuate case work. This w^as essentially the 
procedure fidlowed in Great Britain from 1913 
to 1919. But if most highly industrialized capi- 
talist countries never return to predepression 
conditions, it may be impossible for democratic 
countries with strong labor movements to adhere 
strictly to pure insurance principles so that re- 
laxation of limitations becomes inevitable. In 
such a situation public policy must adopt a 
much broader view unless it is willing to face 
the alternative of increasing general pauperi- 
zation . 

It is significant that even the radical critics 
of unemployment insuranci', who point out that 
the Soviet Union has been the only country able 
to liquidate unemjdoyment and therefore the 
necessity for unemployment insurance, still 
press for broader schemes of unemployment in- 
surance m capitalist countries. Moreover it has 
become increasingly clear that those who hold 
that a return to “normal” conditions of employ- 
ment is both possible and inevitable must look 
upon public compulsory unemployment in- 
surance as a means in times of emergency unem- 
ployment of insuring that return and of meeting 
ordinary demands under “normal” times. 

Mary Barnett Gilson 
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eoiKlitioiis of liumati lite aru siieli <is to insure 
struggle. Soeial institutions inav either eurb or 
disjilaee, in a measure, indix idual rivalries gener- 
ated P\ the iiiade(|iiaey of “ail good things” to 
surfeit evervoiu'. Put no soeial Jii^titution can 
eraclie.ite the fundamental eondilion of human 
life anti no soeiet\ ean fret' itself from pervasive 
and persistent eornin tition with other societies 
in the uhitjuitous contest for livelihood anti 
power. Moreover vvhatevt'r Inisis of siiaring and 
\vhate\er .system ol .st lection for the distrilnition 
of functions within a .sot'itdv mav Ih' adoj'ited, 
there is no escape from the rewarding of some at 
the <*xpeiise of others, t]it‘ preferment of some 
and the rejection of others. 

In these circumstanet's there inevitahly 
emerge in all societies standards I’ly which indi 
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viduals judge the tolerabiencss of the livelihood 
afforded and the justice of the distribution of 
rewards. Sometimes these staiulards of living 
become so rigidly fixed and tlie rules for assuring 
their preservation so inelastic that they take on 
the character of a divine sanction The society 
becomes ossified, hdhics, the consideration of 
what it is “right” to do, conus to ihroltle eco- 
nomics, the consideration of what it is expedient 
to do. But the conditions ol file do not admit of 
the indefinite “sii]ijiression ol coin]>elilion.'’ 
Ivventiiallv Ironi without or from within there is 
a reassertion ol the urge to reshaju- the standards 
and relorniulate the rules of beliavior in ways 
which will aflord expression to luwv interests and 
seopr for newK dise<wered ]M)W(‘r 

It js inanilesi that wiiat r> irgarded as unl.iir 
conip(‘tition in oii(‘ soeietv or in a riven hiotoriiid 
period is not Iil.eh to eoiiu idc' \\ith tlie c'ontent 
of tiie concept in ot he i s. leiat n s or f>eriods 'I'his 
alone is ei'riam: no ->()tie‘!\ v.ili be lound devoiel 
ot restrictions upon tlu- imthoei^ eini'lo\id in 
the winnint'; ol hvehiiooei inel power, hioiu the 
oourse ol historv it appear',, howev or, that in so- 
c'U'ties in w Inch the- eh->]u)sai '!e sui plu> abo\t.- thi- 
nnnimuin nee’e".^ar\ toi subsistene e- i-, small the 
curbs uj-*on iiuliv idual discietion m the- (‘hoRe of 
methods ol le-he-ving^ want or of achie'vmg 
jdentv are- numerom> and -'.tnet, whih- e-ontiari- 
w ise there are te*w il anv nutiiods of e‘( anj »el ilion 
regarele-el as unfair in the* struggle with other 
societies lor survival Wherever the ratio of 
pojvulation to availa.ble- lesourees anel curie-nt 
out}nit becomes e-ou'parati v e-I\ laxorable- toi ceo- 
lornie e-ase, on the othe’i h.in«.l, the- staiulards ol 
fair play in the intralribal content lor *isee-nelaney 
become correspondmglv lax But at the same 
time there- te-nel te) devek'j) more elelinite con- 
ceptions of what is fair anel le-gilimate b\ wav of 
exploitation of neighboring socie-lies. hocielie*s 
come to acknowleelge a elutv to respect the terri- 
torial integritv of their neighb«<\s, even rights 
louiideel U|ion prioritv of occupation, or at least 
an obligation to tin el a jnetext fe>r elisre'gareling 
these vested interests. 

If the foregoing speculations are prov isionally 
admissible, they hel]> to account tor the extra- 
ordinary dissolution of conventional standards 
of fair tactics in Iraele which marked the rise of 
business, that is, of a capitalistic evxmomy, in 
early modern times. 'The age ol geevgraphic.il 
exploration and discovery cou]bie-el with the 
cumulative advances in technology had finallv so 
fai widened the margin above the necessary 
mexms of subsisteiu'e according to traditional 


standards in western countries that the sense of 
the paramount need for asserting the fraternal 
obligations of each to all was impaired. For the 
first time in any considerable area economic life 
became an adventure, not too unsafe. Business 
was born. It is amazing to note the compara- 
tively weak resistance to the dissolution of a 
whole code- of ethical, group regarding norms in 
trade which had been laboriously built up and 
sedulously maintained through centuries of col- 
ic etiv(* ellort. St.'ndards ol just }mce, tolerable 
mteiest rates, le'-c-nt wages, niercliantable 
cjuality and fair dealing, which limited the tend- 
ency towaid ovei-reaehing of self-seeking indi- 
V iduals in the competition of the* market, were, in 
historical pc-rspec ti v e, almost summarily swept 
asidi But 111 vaew of the unprecedented widen- 
ing men's horr/ons and tlu^ attendant increase 
ni their semv ol op]iortimitv m the sixteenth and 
seventernth ec i, tunes it i. not dilhcult to under' 
stand thi' gi-ru-ml ae({ *!< scence m the shilt of 
standards bv which condiRl in tfie market wais 
to be judged. 

d'he 1 aw , ever rellectiug, v vc-n though tardilv, 
changes m popular sentinR‘nt, giauluallv pc-r- 
mitt<‘d the okl stand. iids of fair comj)etiti(in in 
trade- to hill i '!(> dt UiCtade and abeyance. 'The 
rule ed eave-.it t ni] -toi- be ame the ehiel guide to 
market ecMiducl and jndiei.d decision. Indeed so 
atte*nu.iled, liid the- legal eirenmscntvlion of 
market eondiR-t become th-.it bv the beginiuiig ol 
tlie- ninetc'e-nlh e’ontnrv' in Ihigl.md the doelrine- 
ot unf.m e'omjR-iition had ta.Len on a narrow 
technical meaning e-online-Ll to the prohibition of 
eleeeitfnl ehveR'^lon of ]>atronage. In plain terms 
what this eonnotcel was that the l.iw was httle 
e'onee-rned with vvh.ii a tiadi** competitor ehel by 
wav ol taking adv ant. ige- ot vaitnallv elefenseless 
emj>lovees or gullible customers so lerng as he 
elid not bv stealth injure a business rival in his 
eooreliuate right ot i-xploitalion of the in.irket. 
'There vv. is re-eogiii/,eel iieitlier a public nor a 
private right to enjoin a dealer on the markeU to 
honest re-presentation of goeiels and fair, nom- 
diseriminatorv te-rms of sale. 

In the course of the nineteenth century the 
duetrine of unfair competition was broaeiened bv 
degrees, be>th in Fngkind and in America, to 
cover many ingenuous artiiiees for poaching 
upon the gooelvvill ol e^ompeting traders bevond 
imitation of their trademarks. Bre'cedent, liow- 
e*wr, dul not aeimit of its e'xlension to the pro- 
teetioii of non-business interests from the ir- 
responsible anel unconscionable conduct of 
business. In the game of business, as the law hael 
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come to recognize and sanction it, profits were 
the prize and keen wits with a minimum of 
scruples were the meritorious talents deserving 
them. The courts might adapt the rules to the 
changing tempo of the game and style of play. 
They could not, or at least did not, attempt to 
change the whole ohjcctive and character of the 
game. Such a change awaited legislation, which 
in turn aw'aited a profound and general altera- 
tion in public opinion. 

Alcanw’hile the conditions pointing to and 
encouraging such a shift in public sentiment 
were visibly in process of development. 'Ehe 
ratio of population to available resources W'as 
everyw here increasing and the sense of security 
afforded by abundant opportunity was being 
w'cakened. Moreover experience was becoming 
an ever more convincing teacher of the impo- 
tence for self-defense of individual consumers 
and w'orkers. Business organized in giant cor- 
porations for the more ctiective utilization of the 
machine technique tlirough large aggregates of 
fixed capital and mass production was in a posi- 
tion if not to dictate terms at least to make bar- 
gaining a one-sided process, whether in the 
labor market or ui the product market. The re- 
sources of business for insidious propaganda and 
high pressure salesmanship left little room for 
prudent, circumspect bargaining by self-reliant 
individuals. In these circumstances profits were 
at least commonly enough amassed with .such 
magical ease, such bewildering celerity and in 
such stupendous amounts as to arouse wide- 
spread skepticism of the adequacy and justice 
of the standards of fair dealing which made their 
competitive acquisition possible. By the be- 
ginning of the twentieth centur\' the essential 
elements of unfair competition were manifestly 
in need of redefinition. 

It was the growth of the trusts and the revela- 
tion of the unscrupulous methods by wdiich 
under the existing law" they might, and did in 
many insUmccs, fortify and extend their power 
that aroused popular agitation for a reorientation 
of public policy in this field. The conviction w'as 
widespread that the nefarious competitive tac- 
tics of the trusts W"ere chiefly resjionsible for 
their dominance. Such notorious examples as the 
local price cutting policy of the Standard Oil, 
the bogus independent device of the American 
Tobacco, the exclusive dealer arrangement of 
the Corn Products and American Thread com- 
bines and the persistent resort to discriminatory 
railway rate favors kindled popular indignation 
against the “malefactors of great wealth” and 
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Stimulated the demand for more effective curbs 
upon their rapacity. The progressive movement 
canalized this revolt into the demand for a 
reformation of the policies of big business and 
the maintenance of a square deal, d'he move- 
ment was backed for the most }nirt l\y small scale 
business men, the petty bourgeoisie, who still 
had faith that the state could purify business 
w ithout emasculating the sy.stem of profit seek- 
ing enterprise. 

d’his agitation finally crystallized in the 
fetleral legislation of 1914, }>rohibiting crertain 
tactics for ruining competitors aiul establishing 
administrative regulation of marketing policies. 
The C'lavton Act definetl and forbade price dis- 
crimination, so-called tying contracts and e\- 
clusi\e dealer arrangements, although with pro- 
\ isos designed to preser\e the freedom of action 
of small enterju'ises whic'h rather ellcctively 
precluded their enforcement e\<*n against the 
intended targets, the trusts. Tlie lu'cleral Trade 
Commission Act sweepingly condemned all 
“unfair methods of competition,” however, be- 
sides setting up the commission as an investiga- 
tory atul siipervisorv agenew . Ne\ crtheless, this 
legislation was not ptaial. It was es.sentially 
prophylactic, ddie commission was gi\en no 
power under its organic act to prosecute* in the 
first instance, .\fter hearing it could merel) i.ssuc 
orders to “cease and desist” from the rnethoils 
found unfair, and only upon sub.sequent de- 
fiance of its orders could it appeal to the courts 
for enforcement. In the judicial proceedings 
only the facts establi.shed by the administrative 
findings were to be incontrovertible, and these 
had to be backed by adequate evidence. The 
interpretation of the legal conseejuences of the 
facts was resciwed to judicial delermiuation. 

The commission has not been fortunate in the 
preservation of e\en this circumseni^ed juris- 
diction. The courts have on numerous occasions 
emploved the pretext of lack of evidence to set 
aside the commission’s findings, jvarticularly as 
to the economic consequences of practises the 
unfairness of which was controverted. Never- 
theless, the }>rovince of public regulation of 
compietitive methods has been appreciably 
broadened in the course of two decades. Most 
nolcw"orthy, misrepresentation and misbranding 
of products have been reached in a mass of 
proceedings extending from inq’iotent hair tonics 
to secondhand trucks sold as new. C’omrncrcial 
bribery has also been successfully attacked in a 
great number of instances, although judicial 
iimiuuion of the administrative jurisdiction iii 
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respect to this practise has latterly deprived the 
regulation of much of its salutary significance. 
But the attack of the commission upon harassing 
tactics of various kinds by which genuine inde- 
pendent competition is throttled has been dis- 
couragingly weak, ddiis may be due in part to 
the practical success of the law in forestalling 
resort to trade warfare, d'here are grounds for 
believing, however, that if buccaneering policies 
in business are less drastic and less prevalent 
than formerly, this may be accounted for as a 
consecjuence of the enlargetl sc:o]>e for business 
consolidation and confederation under the ju- 
dicial modification of the basic antitrust policy 
in reexmt years, 'i'here is also to be taken into 
account the circumstance that the fighting tac- 
tics of big business tend I0 1 )ecome more refin< d, 
less boldly brutal, with the passage of time. 
Above all, however, the dixersion of the thrust 
of administrative regiilatorv jxolic) from unfair- 
ness to trade competitors to unfairness to trade 
customers reflects the general shift in public 
opinion from the trust busting sentiment of a 
previous generation to resignation to the in- 
evitableness of economic concentration and to 
the endeaxor to find such protection as may be 
had in the exercise of public control rather than 
in the resti^ration of fri'c competition. 

'^J’his changing attitude finds its neatest ex- 
pression in tlie legislative sanction of “codes of 
fair competition” fiy the National Iiulu.strial 
Recoverv Act of 1933. 1 he codes xxhich have 
been drafted by trade associations and have 
received the approx al of the president in ac- 
cordance xvith the terms of the statute contain in 
the main txxo groups of provisions. Those deal- 
ing with employment relations need not be dis- 
cussed here, but tho.se relating to trade practises 
repre.sent a new attenijU- to tlefine unfair com- 
petition. '^rhe rationale of this codification of 
trade practises lies in the assumptions, first, that 
each industry has fairly distinct boundaries; 
second, that the conditions and ]>roblems within 
each industry are peculiar to it and require 
special regulation; and, third, that bii.siness men 
are competent to define and administer rules 
governing their own trade bchaxior. 

A study of the trade practise provisions of the 
codes, some 450 in number, adopted during the 
first year of operation under the act is enlighten- 
ing, even if not conclusive, as to the validity of 
these assumptions. ( )ne enterprise was subject 
to the provisions of fift\-nine different codes, 
becau.se of the fact that the range of industrial 
operations did not in this case or commonly fall 


into neatly defined categories of mutually exclu- 
sive compass. Although the provisions of the 
sundry codes vary almost indefinitely, most of 
them do cover in some way price policies, trade 
channels and product .standards. The salient 
fact, how^cver, concerning all of the trade prac- 
ti.se provisions in the codes generally is that what 
is considered unfair is anything that impairs the 
vested interests of established traders. Thus it 
has suddenly become “unfair” in a great many 
lines of business to reduce prices, whatever the 
motixe. It has become unfair too to buy or sell 
outside of the regular channels of trade, and ex- 
periments in remodeling the mercantile struc- 
ture art‘ penalized. Again, such definition of 
product standards as has found its wav into the 
codes is predominantly concerned with setting 
maximum limits of quality and quantity of goods 
offered at certain prices rather than with 
minimum requirements, tiie failure to maintain 
which lias traditionally been regarded as unfair 
trading. 

It is manifest that behind a pretentious fa9ade 
of blatant moralizing the “reconstruction” of 
industry is going busily forxvard. If it is already 
ex'ident that the structure is to contain plenty of 
dark rooms where the arts of skullduggery may 
flourish unmolested, the res])onsibility lies less 
with the craftsmen w ho are building it than upon 
the architects xxho drexv the plans. In truth the 
concept of unfair com})t‘tition xvas never before 
so flagrantly prostituted to the defense of the 
special interests of a ruling cla.ss as it is at present 
m the United States. If (‘thical notions or norms 
arc ever to be vindicated as something more than 
deceptive instruments of rulcrship, the time is 
surely at hand for their positive reaflirmation 
and militant reas.se it ion. For the endeavor to 
maintain fri‘e enterprise in trade can be invigor- 
ated and sustained only upon the basis of a 
general belief in the fairness of the competitive 
proce.ss which such a public economic policy 
postulates. But if experience teaches an\thing, it 
is that save in exceptional circumstances, such 
as occurred in Fairope in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and tw^o centuries later in 
America, free enterprise will not lead to fair 
competition, in accordance xxath the generally ac- 
cepted ethical standards of the community, in 
the absence of forthright measures to protect the 
economically weak from the economically 
strong, the prudent from the imprudent. In the 
light of the historical record it appears nothing 
less than fatuous folly to suppose that such pro- 
tection will be afforded by the self-go vernmcni 
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jf a privileged class in whose hands economic 
power is already largely centered . Of course the 
magicians so husily engaged in pouring new^ 
wine into old bottles may work miracles, but 
again they may not. JMeaiiwhile there are some, 
it may be surmi.sed, who prefer old wine in new 
bottles to counterfeit wine or no wine at all. 

Myron W. Watkin-s 

SW: Compftition; Cui -Throat Compf.tm'ion; Mo- 
nopoly; Combinations, Inoi strial; 'Friis'is; 'rRAUK 
Associa tions; ITderal Traul Co.mmi.ssion; Cov’prn- 
MEN'T ReCIM.A'I ION OI InOI SIRY; CoNSl All'R rRoITC- 

tion; Caveat Kmi'toh; Bisiness Eiiik's; Risale 
Price Majn i enanc e; }*rice IJiscriminai ion; Re- 
strain I' OE 'Fkade. 

Consult: Stevens, W. H. S., I'ttfair Competition 
(Chicaj^o KM 7); L^niteeJ States, Jtureau of Corpora- 
tions, Trust Tines and Vnfan Competition 
Henderson, G. The Federal Tiade Commission 

(New Haven IQ24); National Industrial Conference 
Board, Publu Regulation of Competitive Pt ait lies (2nd 
ed. New York ig2(i); Reed, 11 . B., The Morah of 
Alonopoly and Competition (Chieapo 'I'aeusth, 

C. I'"., Poliey and Kthiis in Jhisiness (New ^"ork 
Kohler, Josel, Der unlauteie Wettheieeib (Berlin 1014); 
Chenevard, C’hurles, Trnite de la i oneiirrence deloyale, 

2 vols. (CxencNa kM4): ]Morozo\, N., J.a eoniunenie 
illnitc en droit suisse (I.ausanne K130); \’alensfein, 
Jaivvrenec, and \^’eiss, E. B , Biiuness under the Ri- 
covery Act (New York ig;^3); Mason, E. S., “Con- 
trollinj^ Industry” in Broun, I). V., and others, 77 /e 
Eionomus of the Recovery Program (New ^'ork 1934) 
p. 38-63. 

UNFAIR LIS 1 \ See Boycott. 

UNGlvR, JOSEPH (182N- 1913)1 Austrian jurist 
and .statesman. 'J’he son of a Jewish merchant of 
Vienna, Unger late in life embraced the Roman 
Catholic faith, having gradually become deeply 
absorbed in German culture, particularly Ger- 
man idealistic philo.sophy and music. Me re- 
ceived his legal education at the I'niversity of 
Vienna and after teaching at Prague for a num- 
ber of years became professor at Vienna, where 
he rtmiained for almost three decades. As early 
as 1867, when the constitution of the old Austria 
receivx^d its final fomi, he turned to activ^e po- 
litical life: as a member of the German liberal 
party he servx^d in the Lower Austrian diet and 
then in the lower house of the Imperial Council. 
After he had surrendered this mandate he was 
called by the emperor in 1869 to the house of 
lords, where he took a leading part in all legisla- 
tive labors, especially in facilitating Klein’s re- 
form of civil procedure. His strongly pro- 
nounced I'lolitical convictions were coupled with 
a great measure of tolerance for others. I Ic him- 
self defended the existing dual structure of the 


Austro-Hungarian monarchy, opposing federal 
schemes. 

Unger w as a pioneer in tlu* field of Au.strian 
private law , both as a teacher and as a scholar. 
The publication of his Syslettt des osterrcieJiisrhen 
alUfeyneinen Priratreclits (3 v’ols., Leijxsic 1856- 
64) marked the liberation of the science of 
Austrian civil law from the narrow bonds of the 
purely exegetical method and its integration with 
the stream of German legal science. He ac- 
complished this result by leaning heavily on 
Romanistic studies, a procedure whieh was con- 
trary to the prevailing scientific tentlency of the 
time. In sul^seqiient works of a moriogra]>hic 
character, hov\ever, he also took cognizance of 
the Germanist ic t‘onceptioiis of the Austrian 
civil law. \VhiU‘ th(‘ system of Savigny was the 
inspiration and starting point ot his work, he was 
more a dogmatic than a historical jurist, and in 
his later years he was allitxi with Jliering. 

Unger’s objectivit\ fitted him particularly to 
oocupy judicial office. hVom jSSi until Ins death 
he was president of the Iiu]>erial Goiirt, the 
highest Austrian tribunal, uhicli had to ad- 
judicati* c|uestioiis of public law. Thc‘ fact that 
he v\as able to discharge the duties of this (iffic'e 
in a brilliant manner is proof of the breadth of 
his endowment. 

Karl Gottfripd 1 It cei.iviaxn 

Consult: Stint/ine, R. voii, and Landslx're, E., G’<'- 
sihiihte der dtutschen Rei ht\ 7 L issensi halt , 3 \()l.s. 

(Munich iSSo-igio) \ ol. 111, pt. 11, ]i. (u 7 24, Jcllinck, 
Gcore, Ausm-ivahlte Silinftin und Reden, 2 \()ls. 
(Berlin KM 1 ) vnl. 1, j). 255-()5; Zweie, I'.pt n, in 
Jiioyraphisi hes fah) bill h und deutsiher R ehiohnt, noI. 
xwiii (.1913) 1S7-215; Wlass.ik, M., in X’lenn.i, 

Akatleinie der VVissensi haften, Almaniu h, \()!. Ixiii 
(i(M 3) 483^ 99; Strnhal, E , u\ jfheriny\ Jahi huchn fur 
die Doffmatik des buigei lu hen Reihts^ 2nd ser., vul. 
xx\iii (1914) 1-30. 

UNIFORM LECHSLAI'ION. One of the great 
advantages of the federal state is that individual 
units furnish so many laboratories for legal and 
social experimentation. Vet diversity has its evils 
as well as its virtues. In commercial law it results 
in uncertaintv where certainty is believed to he 
desirable in the interests of security of trans- 
actions and the free flow of commerce. In crimi- 
nal matters diversity of law may often act to 
defeat the administration of ju.sticxx lAen in 
regard to social legislation, vvhert' adaptability 
to local conditions and mores is of prime impor- 
tance, the comj^lcxities of a competitive* eco- 
nomic system may recpiire a certain measure of 
uniformity to equalize competition. 

It is obvious that the problem of uniformity 
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of legislation should he of ^rn^atesl moment in 
the United States, not only because of the ftreat 
number of jurisdictions within it Init also be- 
cause the ]M)\\'ers ol tlic* fedcMMl government arc 
severely limited. As early as 1S42 an attempt to 
secure UTiiformity in commercial law throup:h 
judicial action was itiitiated by the decision of 
the t hute^I States Suju’eme CVmrt in Swift v. 
dVson (41 I '. S. 1). irrespective of whether or 
not this doctrine ol a “federal common law” 
was desirable, there can be little cpiestion that 
lew substajitial )^ains lor the eaust' of uniformity 
ha\e been achie\ed through it. 

d’he organized moxcanent for unilorm state 
legislation began in iSS() ^vith the aj)pointment 
of a Uomrnittee on I iiiform State Laws by the 
American liar Association, in the iK‘Xt year the 
New ^’ork legisLiture passed an act authorizing 
the aj^iointnient of “commissioners for the pro- 
motion ol imilormitv ol legislation in the United 
Stat(‘s.” Simil.ir acts were soon passed in several 
('ther states, and in iS(p the first ('onference of 
C’ommissions for the Promotion of (jniformity 
of LegisL’tion in the United States was held, 
reprc‘sent.iti\ (.‘s from nine' slates attending. Sinct* 
then eoTiferences ha\e been held anmailly, and 
all thc' states anti Alaskii, Hawaii, Philijipine 
Islands, IVirlo Rico and the I fistrit't of C'olumbia 
are now rt'j^resented. d'he coiiftTence is known 
at prt‘sent as ilu* National C’onlertaice of Coin- 
mi.ssitiners on Unilorm State Laws, .uul its ob- 
ject is “to inoinole unilormitv in state kiws on 
all subjcLts where uni Torn iit\ is deemed ilesir- 
able and practicable.” 

Hie c'liorts of the cr)nfertMice liaxt' not always 
met witli eonspiciious success. By U)33 it had 
dndted .md appro\etl si\tv-si\ acts, of which 
thirtecMi were subsetjuently declareel obsolete, 
supi'i'setkal or withdrawal. 'Two of the uniform 
acts h.ive seeuretl almost uiiixersal acet‘ptanee, 
the Negotiable Instrumiaits .Act, which is in 
force in liltv-thive jurisdictions, and the Ware- 
house' Rece ijUs Act in tort\ -eight. 'Phe Sales 
Act and the Veterans’ (Guardianship Act have 
been adopted in thirty-four jurisdictions, the 
Bills of I .aciing Act in twenty-nine and the Stock 
d’ransfer Act in twenty-four. A number of the 
acts are in elTect in only a ^ery fewv states; the 
Business Corjiorations Act has become law in 
four states, and since its approval by the con- 
ference several imjxirtant states, notably Michi- 
gan, California and Illinois, ha\’e adopted cor- 
poration acts of their ow n drafting. Nevertheless, 
it cannot b.e denied that the uniform act has had 
some.' in.'hience in the drafting of these acts. 


If the tassk of securing adoption of the uniform 
acts by state legislatures has proved difficult, 
much more serious obstacles have been encoun- 
tered in the attempt to secure uniformity of 
judicial decision under these statutc^s. JVIost of 
the acts contain a clause similar to the following: 
“d’his aet shall be so interpreted and construed 
as to etfectuate its general purpose to make uni- 
form the law' of those .states which enact it.” 
Not infreipientlv, however, courts have been 
prone to disregard this claust' and to perj^etuate 
diversity whcTc uniformitv is desired. It is hoped 
that the restatenunts of law prepared by the 
American 1 /dw T ustitutt' w'ill bring about greater 
uniformity of judicial decision. 

'I'he slowness and the inadecpiacies of the 
proe<\ss of ado[)tmg uniform acts in the states 
have broiigiit forth demands for more vigorous 
usi ol federal k'giskuive power. The federal 
taxing powders and the uower over interstate 
commerce havt' b<'en invoked to bring about 
uniformitv wIkti' the old- r methotl has failed. 
A decided cht'ck wa > givcai to this movement by 
Supreme C’ouit decisions holiling unconstitu- 
tional iVtliral cliild labor legislation based (.in the 
interstati' commerce aiul taxing powers. AJore 
recently, however, ledera! Itgislalise jiowei has 
be(‘n brought iUto }>lav in the enactment of the 
h'deral Securities dvcl of i()33, and laws of this 
character will doubtless 1 h‘ enacted in increasing 
numbers. Through the constitutional amend- 
ment also a (.legua* of uniformity may be at- 
taint'd. 

The American experiment in organizing the 
movement for uniform h'gislation has been fol- 
lowed in Canada, where a Conference on Uni- 
formitv of Legislation has met annually since 
i(;i'S. A number of acts have been drafted which 
have secured widespread, although by no means 
universal, aeeeptanee in the prov inces. 

In otlu'r federal slates, where the powers of 
the ievleral government are broader, the jwob- 
lem is not so acute. Thus in Germany after icSyi 
civil, commercial, penal and proct'dural e()des 
were enacted for the whole empire. Before nSyi 
the problem of unifonnity presented great dif- 
ficulties. Only in the case of bills of exeh.inge 
was it possible to secure the adoption (^f a uni- 
form statute by all of the states of the Gennan 
Confederation. Switzerland now boasts a unified 
civil and commercial law. 

Ibiiform legislation as an international prob- 
lem long antedates the federal state. In the 
Middle Ages the ]'>roblem was apparent in the 
law of the sea. and the solution was found in a 
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sort of common sea law based on several com- 
pilations of laws, particularly the laws of Oleron, 
of Wisby and the Consolato del mare. Much the 
same development of a universal customary law 
took place with regard to certain aspects of com- 
mercial law. Furthermore the Roman and canon 
laws were a potent force for iinifonnity of civil 
law, although local customs offered considerable 
resistance in many countric's. 

These tendencies toward uniformity became 
increasingly less effective with the rise of the 
modern system of states. 'Fhere is indei^d a fun- 
damental similarity in the Anglo-American law 
prevailing in many countries, since their legal 
systems are all based upon the Fnglisli com- 
mon law; and in the nineteenth century a par- 
tial return toward uniformity became evident 
through the imitation of the Napoleonic codes 
in many countries of Europe and South Amer- 
ica. 'Fhis tendency toward imitation continued 
to grow, the laws of Germany and F'rance serv^- 
ing as models. In Scandinavia it was given a 
definite direction with the adoption, late in the 
nineteenth century, of a numl')er of identical 
laws in Norw^ay, Sweden and Denmark. 

The process ox haphazard imitation was sup- 
plemented by direct efforts toward securing 
international action. Commencing with the In- 
ternational t elegraphic Conference held at Paris 
in 1864 there has been continuous international 
legislation through multij)artite treaties, which 
have dealt with almost every matter concerned 
in international intercourse, including commu- 
nications, transportation, jiatents, trademarks, 
weights and measures, postal matters, miviga- 
tion. In some instances the movement for uni- 
formity was aided by private institutions, such 
as the International l^aw Association and the 
International Chamber of Commerce, d'he es- 
tablishment of the League of Nations and the 
International Labor Organization gave immense 
impetus to the process. Between 1919 and 1929 
some 229 multipartite treaties had been con- 
cluded, many of them dealing with matters 
which would formerly have been left to action 
by the legislation of the individual states. Imorn 
the standpoint of the technique of uniform legis- 
lation the most conspicuous of these treaties 
were probably those regarding the unification of 
laws on bills of exchange, promissory notes and 
checks. The fonn adopted was that of a uniform 
law, which the states ratifying or adhering to 
the convention agree to incorporate into their 
national laws. 

In addition to the attempt to secure world 


wide uniform legislation there have been move- 
ments, promoted by governments or jurists, for 
the enactment of unitary legislation within a 
regional or allied group of countries. 7 hus in 
1916 a commission was created for the formu- 
lation of laws to be adopted by both Austria- 
Hungary and Germany. The World War also 
gave rise to the Union Legislative entre des 
Nations Alliees et Amies. Tlie movement for the 
unification of Italian and French law has gained 
considerable .strength. Likewise efforts have 
been made to establish uniform commercial and 
other legislation in the jxin- American and His- 
panic American countries. Recently a movement 
has been initiated for uniformity in merchant 
shipjnng legislation and Admiralty jurisdiction 
throughout the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. In 1929 a Conference on the Operation of 
Dominion Legislation and Merchant Shipping 
Legislation recommended such uniformity, and 
these recommendations were adopted l^y the 
Imperial Conference in urto. 

A. H. Fkllkr 
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UNINCORPORATED ASSOCIATIONS. 
See Voluntary Associations. 


UNION LABEL. See I’kadf. Unions, section 

on Unttld Staths and Canada. 

UNION-AIANAGEMi:N'rC'()()PERATION. 

See Labor-Capital Cooper, vtion. 

UNIVERSITIES AM) CO El .EG ES. The 
primary aim of imixersities is to spieati hi^dier 
learning and to pro\ idc botli the loiuulations 
and tlu‘ tecimical knowledge {or the learned pro- 
fessions. Since propai?ation (»f true learning? is 
mjxissible without onp^inal investigation, an 
ecjually important function of universities has 
been to conduct scientitic research. ( )n the other 
hand, colleges liave been devoted to iteneral edu- 
cation pre[)aratory to advanced study; the em- 
phiusis on instruction has eiulowvd them with 
certain of the characteristics of institutions of 
secomlary (.vlucation. Collettes have formed and 
still form coni]'K)nent parts of universities, but 
m many instances tliey are autonomous insti- 
tutions. 

Antiquity had important schools, such as the 
jdiilosophical schools of Athens aiul the literary 
and rhetorical schools of Rome; but it had no 
universities in the acc(‘pted sense, for no perma- 
iieiit organizations for the transmission oi learn- 
ing; existed. 'The establishment of universities 
toward the middle of the twelith century may 
be attributed to two major factors. In the first 
place, the ran^e of knowleilge anti of intellectual 
curiosity hatl been greatly enhanced by closer 
contact with Arab civilization, by the growth of 
cities and by the steadily increasing level of 
general education among churchmen. In the 
second place, corporations had tleveloj'ied as a 
form of social organization. Schools of young 
clerks attached to the cathedrals, under the con- 
trol of the bishops and connected w ith monas- 


teries, had safeguarded and transmitted the 
meager knowledge inherited from Hellenistic 
Rome, comprising the elements of the se\en 
liberal arts; grammar, logic and dialectic (the 
literary group, or triviurn) and arithmetic, 
astronomy, geometry and music (the scientific 
group, or qiiadrivium). 'Fhese provided the 
foundation of the learning cultivated in the 
faculty of arts, transformed after the middle of 
the thirteenth century into the faculty of 
pi ilosophy. The schools of Laon, Reims and 
C'hartres were eclipsed by the cathedral school of 
Paris, to which William of Champeaux and Abe- 
lard drew large numbers of students in the 
twelfth century with the result that it became the 
approved center for the study of theology. When 
it W'as incorporated as the University of Paris, 
bet'^ een 1198 and 1215, it comprised the facul- 
ties of theology, arts and medicine. 

The University of Bologna founded in the 
mid-twelfih century, th^'ough the voluntary as- 
sociation of law students attracted there by the 
teaching of Irnerius in civil law^ and of Gratian 
in canon law, differed from that of Paris in that 
it was a univ ersity of students and not, like the 
latter, one of masters. lAir a university in early 
mediaeval times merely designated a well defined 
community; the word did not acquire its mod- 
ern connotation until about 1250. Mature, 
financially independent law^ students made up 
the majority of the student body in Bologna and 
these controlled the university through rectors 
chosen from their ranks; whereas in Paris it W'lm 
the masters who governed and not the students, 
who WT*re young men dependent on their 
parents or on scholarshqis. 

Medicine became a uiuv’ersity discipline at 
the University of Montpellier, situated in a 
prosperous trading center at the crossroads of 
1 lelleni.stic and Latin as wtH as Spanish-Arab 
civilizations. By the end of the tw’clfth century 
a free group of scholars, working under the 
authority of the bishop of Maguelonne, ob- 
tained from the papacy much the same sort of 
}>rivileges as w ere enjoyed by the Parisians and 
the Bolognese. 'Eo prevent the exercise of 
medicine by charlatans the state authorities rc- 
(juired examinations and degrees, and thus by 
1272 universities came to function for the first 
time as oigans of the state. 

Also in this early period scholars who sought 
instrut*tion for learning’s sake or for professional 
training in theology, law' or medicine established 
Oxford, controlled in the name of the bishop oi 
Lincoln by the chancellor of the diocese, Or- 
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leans in France and C'oiniEra in Portn^al. 
ScNcral universities were fomuled early in tlie 
thirteenth century hy scholars who h.ul heen 
obliged to leave oilier universities; FaniliridL^e 
by Oxonians, Padua by eniijj^rants Irom Ihdogna 
and Anj^ers lyv Parisians. Alter about 1220 uni- 
versities were lornietl no lonc^jer by scholars but 
by the rulers ot various territories to meet po- 
litical and social needs arisint; in tluar respective* 
states; the l'ni\ersit\ (»1 Naples was established 
in 1224 by Fmj’jeror luederick ii to train men 
lor his administration, and the I'niversit) of 
Teiulouse in I22r) bv Fount Pa\'ruond vii in 
order to combat the Albic^jensian heres\ . d'hese 
examples were lollowed i’l rajud successior. dur- 
ing; the fourteenth and iifteinth centuries by 
rulers of ri\al state's: Prague (1347), Fraeow 
(1362), \henna Ileidelberi; (13!^^) and 

others in Ferananv, k’ojienhi^en anti F}>psala 
in Scandinavia and St. Andrew^’, Fdasttow and 
Aberdtvn in Scotland. Spain, where the two 
important uni\crsities at Salamanca and Valla- 
dolid had Hourisht'd from the tliiiteenth cen- 
tury, was the fir-st to introduce leiuslation in 
matters of teachinet through the code known as 
the Sirtc partida.s, written under the direction 
of Alfonso the Wise aiound 1256. 

The mediat'val university durin:^ its best 
periotl in tlic* middle of the thirteenth c:entury 
showvd remarkable conditions of inU-llectu.il 
Ireedom; unhampered by propert) , it was abh' 
to resist any attempt to tamp(‘r with its autono- 
mous jurisdkrtion. In mam respects because* o( 
its international clienteli* and because of tlu* 
authority it commanded as an intellectual world 
power —as studiuui, alonitside tlie temporal and 
spiritual jiowers, empire and j'aj^acv — it ser\ed 
as a sort of tribunal not only in intelU'Ctual but 
also in political matters; at the ('ouncil of 
Fon.stance, for cxam]>le, tlu* uiii\ vrsitu's sat in 
judgment. 

The univ ersities had only one* kind of propert y 
at this time and this was in the lorm of .scholar- 
ship endow'inents connected with the colleges. 
Follegcs were originally hostels for the* poor 
students; the first, tlie f’ollege of the Eighteen, 
was founded by the cathedral chapter of Paris 
around ii(So. Follegcs multiplied raj>idlY: the 
Sorbonne in I^aris, Palliol, Merton and ITniver- 
sity colleges in Oxford and Peterhouse in Cam- 
bridge all arose in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. 'Phe* universities atisorbed them all on 
tile continent; in England, on the contrary, the 
colleges, which tended to dominate the univer- 
sities, provided a nearly complete curriculum 


and became teaching institutions rather than 
mere ho.stels. Fi rants, donations and endowments 
t*nabled mo.st universities to acquire during the 
hfteenth century real property consisting ot 
lands, buildings and libraries. 

'Phe early universities were imf>ortanl factors 
in determining the character of the culture of 
their period: mediaeval philosophy was born in 
the great .schools as were some of the great re- 
ligious movements which shook mediaeval 
I'air(»f>e and divided its unity. Wycliffi.sm, for 
exanijde, took root in Oxford and I hissitism de- 
\elo}u*d in Ihxigue. When humanism made new 
demands upon schools and pressetl for a change 
of ('urricuhim awav from philosojdiy, especially 
Aristolt'han philosojdiy, toward a study of clas- 
sical literature anti rhetoric, it encountered re- 
sistance on the jxirt of the ]>rofessional faculties, 
which wen* stricllv training .schools ft)r the jiro- 
fi'.ssions of the theologian, tlu* lawyt'r, the ad- 
ministrator of church or state anti the physician. 
On tlie other hand, the faculties of arts in oltl 
uuiversitit's aiitl p.ii'licularlv in tlu* lU'W univer- 
sities foundetl ill Italy - Pavia, Ju'rrara, Jhsa, 
I'hn't'nce .md Rome -aiul in the Netherlands 
became centers of the litcrarv Kenai.ssance. Dur- 
ing the hflt'cnth ct'iitury Freek and Latin as 
Well as Hebrt'vv stutlies flourishetl in Italy and 
the great ]>rinters sittled in university towns. 
Idirlv in the sixtet*nth eenturv luMsmus matle 
Louvain one of tlu* leatling institutions of learn- 
ing in the world. In Pans several colleges 
iidopted humanism enthusiastically; the Follege 
de hrance, which devt*lojH‘d from a seru's of 
let'lureshijvs in the Lniver.sity of ikiris, was cre- 
ati*d esjieciallv to conduct humanistic studies. In 
England such studit's were ecjuallv well re- 
ceived, as is evidenced in the work of Linacre, 
C^>let and Frocyn, and were sup])ort(*il by the 
patronage of Sir d’homas A lore and Fardinal 
Fisher. 'Phe chief centers of tlu* Ferman Ren- 
aissance were the universities of Ha.sel, \ ienna 
and Erfurt, which resisted innovations in the 
philosophical and even more in the religious 
field but fostered linguistic and literary studies. 
Thus between 1450 and 1520 purely intellectual 
ideals gained ground; literary work and scien- 
tific research were centered in the universities, 
and for a short time the demands of professional 
training were neglectetl. 'Phe Piniversity of 
Alcala (now Madrid) in Spain was founded in 
1 50(S, particularly to promote the study of litera- 
ture. 

With the Reformation there came a decisive 
change in the outlook and scope of universities; 
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henceforth they were instruineiils of the states, nin^eii) equipped themselves observatories 

which were becomini^^ aware of their sovereign and laboratories qirI fostered scientific dis- 

powers/l lieir 1 radilional autonomy and iret‘dom covery. d'lie primary function of the university, 

disappeared; tlu^ professors becanu' state em- however, remained teaching and not researeli; 

ployees; censorsliip and strict (.hsciplint^ were Iw'cause tlie two functions were considered to be 

imposed. 'I'he university was regarded as an incompatible, learned societies were established, 

institution to train tunctionaries ha* the state and In the eighteenth century, liowwer, univer- 

for tht‘ national church attac hed to it. Marburg sities as such became actively engaged in scien- 

(1527), Kouigsberg (1 543) and Jena ( I 55S) were tilic investigation alter the ])hilosophical and 

conceiwd m this spirit. I n ( iciu'\a ( 1 whc^’c religious crises of the preceding j^eriod (Car- 
at heocracy ruk'd, the unixersity ^\as bound u]^ t(‘sianism, Metliodism, Jansenism, Pietism). 'J 'he 

in tlu‘ Calvinistic concejU with lh(' moral (sIucm- utihtar'ianism of the age rrf Jmlightenment made 

tion of the jreoj'U'. 'I'Ik' Cdunter-Relormation for a wider mti q^retation of the univiTsity’s 

entered the' held of higher studies witii the functions; man\' ncn\ disciplines w’ere wedged 

foundation of sexeral uni\ ersities, of which the into the traditional frame, for ntwv ncaals were 

most notable example's wc-re \vu-:biirg (pvSaj felt in a growing end expanding society, d'lu' rise 

and (Ira/ (15S:;). '1 he (hounc'il oi d’lc'Ut rewired of the professions of di'plomacv, political econ- 

tlu' aiK'ic'Ht traditions o* ilu' chundi bx creating <nn\ and (‘UgiiK'v'nng was rellectcd in the' regius 

e|)i.scojial schools to tram the' chrgw, who could pi oh'ssorships of histoiw, in the king’s scholar- 

not iitih/e the existing th''o'ogicil faculties on ships m rijoderii i.mguag' ' in ( )xforcl and Cam- 

aevount ol the lengtli and costhne^.s of the brulgc' and in the founding oi chairs of ad- 

courses. (icrman iini\ c'l'si! k's wci\ at tins tirni' rninistrati v e scic'iices ( lirst m 1 ialle in 1729, then 

either strictK Catholic or hrotc'stant , depciK'ing in I’pjr.sala in 1740). d'he development of 

upon the alle-gnmce owed to the ruler of their rne'ditMl scu'uces witnessed the (.ndowment of 

re‘spe'Cti\e territone's; mstriiiuents of pohex , theg spe'cial chairs in the' unixersities of Leyden, 

were not able to gne- much attention to dis- 1‘Alinburgh, \ le-rina and ( ^ottingen. 

intereste'd re-search ot to continue humanist ddicse uni\ e-rsitic'^, adapted thcinse-lves to the 
traelitions. immediate lu-e-eis of socie-ty and attempted to 

The municipahtK'S of Lex'de'ti (1575)1 halin- teae'h the varie-el subjeets re-e]uisitc to profes- 

burgh (rvS3) anel Strasbourg and iocj), sional training In some- countries, how’cver, as 

howexer, founelcd unix er'iitu's on a rationalist in I ixince, te aediing inethoels rcmaineel anti- 

basis. Iwliuburgh was contichlcd lor some- time- ejuated; tlie- universities we-rc still powe*rfuI cair- 

by the- local cle-rg\'; Strasbourg wa. founde-d Iw j>orations which feare-d that innoxations migiit 

Sturm, w ho was a rrote-slant clcrcN man as well interfere with the-ir age long privileges, ddie 

asa man e)flctte'rs; anel Lex tie It hael strong Calvin- Imghsh univcrsitx corporations we-rc at the 

ist leanings. 'I’iicsc unn e'l sit les did not partici- sorx ice of tlie ruling class; iiltheaigh sciemtific 

jvite in the religious battles of the- time but ile - j^rogress maele headxxux unelcr the influence of 

x'otcel their attention to the- science's anel le'tte'rs. such me n as Nexston anel Locke, the Unix e-rsities 

ddie centers eif scientilic re-seaivh elunng the- ceiuiv.! not adapt themscK es f ully to t he exigen- 

sixtee-nth century x\ere the Italian uni\ ersitws, cie-s of e'ontemporarx socictx as a xvhole. In the 

princi}xilly Paelua anel Pisa, w here Cahlcei anel states wlicre enlightened ele-spotism pre-vailed 

W-s.dius elid their work. Scientn'ie' teaching rose unixeisity instructie)n was in general further ael- 

to a high standatel in Lexden in the sex e-ntce-nth xaince-d. 

centLirx; xvith Lipsius anel Scaiige r this unixer- When the hVench Revolution alwogatcd the 
.sity also became one- of the- first centers of rights of the prix ilegeel e-orponitions it included 

oriental scholarship anel litcrarx erudition as the unix ersitie-s. 'The' scheme of national ediica- 

these terms are now uiule-rstood. Sj^anish, tion, xxliu'h culmin ited in Xapoleon's founeling 

Italian and Dutch scholars (\'itoria, (dentile, of the Lniversitv nf France-, xvas a centralized 

(jrotius) also crexitcel international law, a disci- sy.stem in xxhich the intere-sts of the state xvcrc 

pline xvhich emerged be-twe-cn 1550 anel i ()50 paramount.Itprexaile-elthroughvOUttlieRestora- 

as a sort ot const ructi\ c counterblast against the tion, the |ulv Monarchy, tlie Second Empire 

elestruction of the d'hirty ’N ears’ War; Pavia, and the 'Phil el Republic and in form at least it 

Pourges, Leyden anel Oxforel were among the- still e-xists toekiv. 

first to study in and elaborate- this field, d'he There- we'te import.mt innovaiions m univer- 
Dutch Unix ersities (Leyden, Utrecht, Gro- -h ties dm mg tlic first half of the nine tcendi een- 
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tury. The University of Berlin (i8io), estab- 
lished by Humboldt, Fichte and Schleiermacher, 
was the first to be designed as a research as well 
as a teaching institution and thus served as a 
model not only for the German but also for the 
Dutch, Scandinavian and Swiss universities. 
The founders realized that no advanced teaching 
is possible without active participation in the 
development of know^ledgc by the teachers. 
Furthennore they distinguished clearly the 
limits of secondary and higher education and re- 
stricted the university to the latter. Thus the 
German university of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury served as the generator of modern scien- 
tific teaching; and its hospitals, laboratories and 
institutes were eagerly imitated in other coun- 
tries. 

The universities of the period were not only 
scientific but also political centers. By fostering 
national sentiments they played a significant 
role in the political evolution of the vari(»us 
countries. German universities, such as Berlin 
and Breslau led the nationalistic movement dur- 
ing the War of Liberation (i<Si3-i.f); their j)ro- 
fessors and students thnmgh organizations such 
as tha Bursch nschaft educated the general jxiblic 
politically and spread the idea of national unitv 
Heidelberg and Freiburg were at the forefront 
of the liberal movement; Kiel raised the problem 
of Schleswig-Holstein, (iuizot, Cousin and 
Vdllcmain in Paris aided in the liberalization of 
French politics. Italian uinversities formed 
strongholds of resistance against foreign despot- 
ism and served as rallying points of the Ri- 
sorgimento. Spanish uni\’ersities were instru- 
mental in the downfall of Napoleon and in the 
spreading of liberal doctrines. Copenhagen and 
Christiania (now Oslo) universities, the latter 
founded in 1 8 1 1 , were centers of Danish and 
Norwegian nationalism, Warsaw and \'ilna of 
Polish and Pest of Hungarian. Moscow, Kazan, 
Kharkov, St. Petersburg and Kiev (founded in 
1755, 1804, 1805, 1819 and 1833 resf)ectively) 
promoted Slavic studies and were the nuclei of 
intellectual as well as political pan-Slavism. 

Universities, like other institutions, spread 
beyond Europe along with Old World civiliza- 
tion in general. The first universities erected in 
the New World were Spanish: Mexico (1551) 
and Lima (the University of San Marcos, 1553). 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
similar universities were established in Bogota, 
Quito, Cordova, Santo Domingo and Manila. In 
English speaking North America the movement 
began with llarv^ard College (1636). founded as 


“The School” by Cambridge men chiefly from 
Emmanuel College. Only denominational col- 
leges existed until 1785, when the first state 
university, that of Georgia, was founded. Har- 
vard was first Congregational and laccr Uni- 
tarian; Yale (“The Collegiate Scliool,” ^ 7^0 
Congregational; Columbia mg’s College, 
1754) and William and Mary {iK;3) I^piscopal; 
Brown (College ol Rhode Island, i7^'5) Baptist; 
Princeton (1746) Presbyterian. State institutions 
often developed from tlie denominational col- 
leges; and when the question ol tliseslablishment 
was eventually raised the Tniversity of \drginia, 
founded by Jetlerson in 1S16, set the lirst liberal 
example. New universities and colleges were 
established as the population sjwead westward; 
their numbers increased very rapidlv because ol 
the peculiar conditions ollercLl 1>\ a \oung na- 
tion with tleinocratic institutions Belore the 
Ci\il War there alreadv existeil in the I niteii 
States 1S2 colleges and unis ersities, of w hich 21 
were state institutions. I ni\ersitit‘s with large* 
endowments from pr i\ alt* sources began to be 
established in the latter h.dt of tlie niiu'teenth 
centurx; one of the most iinportaiit ol these is 
the Lnnersit} of C’hic.igo, which \tas lounded 
in iS(^2. 

By the end of tiie niiK'tet*nth t't‘ntur\ the iiiii- 
versitK*s m ^aI^f>pe, in America and in the lAist 
where western civilization had pt*net rated were 
closelv bound up with the* f)ubhc. In Ihigland, 
where the two ancient uni\ ersities h.it) main- 
tained their exclusne char.icter almost down to 
contemjxirary tunes, ri\.d institutions were cre- 
ated m the spirit of liberalism and democracy. 
Ivondon Lniversity (I iiiversity College, Lon- 
don, i82f>-34) was established through the in- 
lluence of Bentham and Grote in order to pro- 
vide an intellectual home for Catholics and Non- 
conformists, who were excluded from Oxford 
and C’ambridge. The universities of Manchester, 
Leeds, Jdverpool and Wales, w hich were formed 
during the nineteenth century and the early 
twentieth, were meant to serve the public; and 
accordingly a utilitarian tendency was more 
marked in them than in Oxford and Cambridge, 
wTcre the emphasis was primarily upon the so- 
called liberal education, the rounded training of 
a gentleman. Modern universities now tend to 
disregard the traditional limits set for their in- 
tellectual activities; technical subjects of all 
sorts, sometimes of a purely empirical or utili- 
tarian character, have been introduced par- 
ticularly in the United States. In the intellectual 
capitals of different countries there have arisen 
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a few vast institutions, such as Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York and the universities of 
Paris, London and Berlin, which in many re- 
spects are related to the needs and desires of the 
public. There has been a movement away from 
professional training of restricted groups toward 
the education of an entire nation. 

Modern universities l)elong, from the point of 
view of their origins and social relations, to one 
of three categories: either they are institutions of 
the church or of the state or they arc established 
by private groups. The last type has flourished 
only in the United States; elsewhere state insti- 
tutions predominate. In France the principle 
of freedom of teaching, that is, the right to es- 
tablish and maintain schools and institutions <.f 
learning, was assert e^d by the revolution (cronst'- 
tutioii of the year in, 1795, article 300) and con- 
firmed in 1S30 and again in iS4(S. The working 
of this principle, inlierent in liberal doctrine, 
was impeded because of the place givaai the 
university in the Najv, Iconic s\stem of educa- 
tion. The h’ni\ ersitv of France is an administra- 
tive entity under the authoriu of the minister 
of public instruction and is divided into educa- 
tional districts, called acMdeinies, each conducted 
by a rector; in these academies are found the 
university faculties as well as primar}^ and 
secondary educational instuiitions. Since i<Sc^6 
the i.solated faculties in each academy have been 
reunited into uiun ersities proper, but the ad- 
ministrative system still prevails. The state alone 
has a right to grant degrees and in this way con- 
trols the teaching jirofession as well as the other 
learned profe.ssions. To counteract this monop- 
olv the law of 1S50 {Loi Fulloux) and subsequent 
acts reaffirmed the liberty of teaching, the 
Catholic church being foremost in availing itself 
of this right. 'Fhus hve Catholic universities 
supported by contributi('ns of church members 
have grown up in France since 1^75, in Paris, 
J^ille, Angers, I'oulouse and L\ons. 

The struggle for freedom in teaching was one 
of the most powerful factors in the achievement 
of Belgian independence. Between 1814, when 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands was established 
under the Dutch rule, and 1830, when Belgium 
became independent, state monopoly of educa- 
tion, which the Belgians considered detrimental 
to their national (Frcnch-Walloon) civilization as 
well as to their Catholic faith, consolidated and 
reenforced the opj>osition against the Dutch 
regime. After the revolution of 1830 the right of 
freedom in teaching was established. The Catho- 
lics founded the University of Louvain, the 
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rationalists the Universite Libre in Brussels; and 
quite recently the Flemish formed a university 
in Ghent. Belgium is the only country on the 
continent which has established free universities 
entitled to confer degrees. 

Whenever the state monopolizes teaching, it 
endeavors to assert its official principles, whether 
thes< be orthodoxy, rationalism, agnosticism, 
monarchy, democracy, socialism, fascism or 
totalitarianism or doctrines of racial or national 
superiority. The states have at their disposal 
various means whereby they am make the uni- 
versities serv^e the ends of national education, 
based on national doctrines. The Ltiropean 
universities and their counterparts in the Near 
and i''ar Jva.st and in South America arc entirely 
(dependent on the state for their support. Even 
in England the Treasury or the local authorities 
subsidize the various univer ’ties, acting through 
the University Grants Committee. In 1Q33 the 
annual grant in Englanu amounted to /|i,8oo,- 
000; in the new universities tlie students pay 
only three tenths of tlie expenses of their edu- 
cation. The trend everywhere is away from fees 
and toward increased financing by the state. 
High fees are apt to put a university in the hands 
of a well to do cLiss, cc>nservative in thought and 
outlook (the Russian minister Uvarov as early as 
1840 conceived of high tuition as a method of 
maintaining an educational monopoly of a re- 
actionary ruling class); a democratic society will 
not accept such an arrangement. Private bene- 
factions likewise tend to secure to various private 
interests an iniiuence upon education. 

Other means of pressure are of an administra- 
tive nature, arising from the fact that universities 
throughout the continent arc governed by minis- 
tries, whose direct influence is especially marked 
in dictatorial countries. In Gennany the recently 
created post of federal minister of education 
(Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurttemberg, Ham- 
burg, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Thuringia, Ba- 
den and Hesse had their several ministries of 
education until 1934) controls all appointments, 
while the faculties have a merely consultative 
voice, which is often disregarded. Formerly 
academic freedom was guaranteed by the insti- 
tution of Privatdozenlen; lecturers were ap- 
pointed by the faculties in w hich their specialties 
were located, and the government had merely 
the power of confirmation. Whatever the tend- 
encies toward meddling on the part of the gov- 
ernment, they were offset by the presence of 
these lecturers, who were appointed only on 
their merits and from among whom the pro- 
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fessors were almost invariably chosen. In Ger- Specialization, called forth by the rapid multi- 


many as well as in Italy the rectors and deans, 
instruments of gov ernment policy, rule the uni- 
versities, in which therefore the teachinj^ and 
even the direction of reseaich has to conform to 
the will of the ^^overnment. In the Soviet Union 
also a universitv director determines what re- 
searches are to be undertaken. 

For a university to maintain its independence 
from the state and from public opinion, ex- 
pressed otherwise than throii^d^ gov’ernment 
channels, becomes increaidngly dillicult. Much 
depends on liisinterested private benefactions 
and public suivseriptions. From the financial 
point of view also popular subscriptions stvm to 
be, in times of crisis and intlation, particularlv 
advantageous, but more important than linancial 
independence and administrative autonomv is 
the fact that onlv in an atmosphere of free dis- 
cussion can tlie objective's (d <i universitv be ful- 
filled. 

There remains tlu' qiu'Stion whether the 
primary function of the university should be 
teaching or research, lispeciailv since the louml- 
ing of the I anversity of berlin, which developed 
as a reaction ag.iinst eighteenth ceaitury utili- 
tarianism, it lias been wideh believed that dis- 
ciplines and sivills which have ju’imanh a |>raL- 
tical value should not be tauglit in a universitv. 
During the nineteenth etiilurv the universities 
tried to keep out such utiiitinan .studies .n 
business administration and engineering. Never- 
theless, these disciplines made their wav, while 
at the same time the practical aspects (>f legal 
and medical studi(‘s came to be stressed and ad- 
ministrative and financial studies were estab- 
hsh.ed as an integral part of a jurist’s education. 
Agriculture fountl its place in Oxford in iy()() 
(the Sibthorpian chair) and in Edinburgh in 
1792. Engiiiv'ering has been taught in Ibiglish 


plication of professions, is characteristic of con- 
temporary universities. In England the tripos 
examination and the honors system are utilized 
early in the undergraduate’s training. In (icr- 
man universities graduate speeiali/atiim begins 
immediately after the termination of secondary 
studies. In Soviet universities sj^ecial emphasis 
is placed on technical specialization. The uni- 
V'crsity has to f.icc the' problem of how far it can 
and should go in giving technical education for 
professional purposes wilhoul neglecting the 
boriler line studies between tlu' sciiMiees and the 
fundamental principles inherent in nil of them 
which guarantee an organic nmtv ot things 
IiMriu il and their jU'ojH'r assimilation d'hc solu- 
tion .seems to lu* in a Llekiv < >f spceiah/ai k hi , as m 
the universitic'S in the I mted Slates, wheri' 
spt'eiali/alion is a ]>ostgradiiate all. nr. 'i’he uiii- 
versitv is something mort' than a ix'scvnxh insti- 
tution aiul its function is givatcr than tiial of 
allording adecjiiate technical vejiiipmcnt to the 
professionals it trains; its bask purpost' is to 
raise thv' intv'llectual and vuhural standards of 
soeietv. Jhighsli and .Xnu-ruvm eolK'ge^ have 
cultivated abo an dt' c-orj^s through 

eamjHis hie, vvju’ch is .ibseiil m Seotl.iiul and on 
the e(Mitment; studctil hostels in Scotland aikl 
(iermanv, the r/fr miivcr^ihun in Ifiiis and 
similar ciit^ m C'k'rmont-l''crrand aiul Madrid 
reprt'sent eflorts to eneoiiriigt' sucli dtwelop- 
minil.s. .\s a result of tlii' intensiliealion ot na- 
tionalism and ol the eeonomii* crisis, modern 
universities are no longer miernaaional eom- 
muTiities as wanv mediaeval universities, al- 
though an intcrclKinge of universitv students 
ami teachers still occurs to a limited extent. 

SriiMiiN d’Iicsav 

See: rd)rcAiio\, Lxoow'minis \\n 1 ( h \ e v 1 k )ss; 
Ja.vanii) Sotniiis; ]<i si ,\a( 11, \( xdi ok Ihiioom; 


univ'crsitit's, although tradition demands that 
engineering sciences have a special home of 
their own (the polv technic institutes in Ivuiope 
or the institutes of teehnologv in the United 
States). T 1 k‘ l^'reneh Revolution replaced the 
Iraditiona] university with a grouj> of utiiitarian 
profe.ssioiial .siliools. 'The Ru.ssian Kevolutioii 
has done likewise; in the Soviet Ibiion metlieine 
is now iindc'i* tlic Commissariat of Health, 
teachcTs’ training under tin' C’ommissariat of 
lulucation and various braiwhes of engineering^' 
are under the commis.s.u'iat of heavy or of light 
industry. Quite recently, }iowev<‘r, there has 
been a tendency to reconstitute the unity of 
learning. 


'I’l ‘\eni\(. Phc) 1 1 ssiov; I*koi 1 ssu»\s, Is 1 1 1 1 i ( 1 i vi s; 
EMvirsiiv Exir\sio\, Am 1 1 l.ni ( a 1 k '\, (0- 

rm CA I io\. 

(^ofisn/f: Irs;iy, S. Histone <les iinneisifes, 2 \()ls, 
(Pans in.t.l '3-1)1 R;ishd.ill, I Listing's Hie I invet situ 
of luitope ni the MuhUe .-ii.v s, 2 \<)ls. ((Islord i(S(> 0 ; 
brinan, \\dlhelrTi, and J lorn, bwald, liih! loiiuipuu der 
deutsihen (Inne? si/uteii, 3 vo]s. (Li-ipsie loo.f-oy); 
Liard, J.ouis, 1 feme u^ue men t siipniein en P'lauif, 
J’pSo-rSSg, 2 vols. (P;ins i<SSS'f>,p; 'i'eu Ksl^nrv', 1 ). 
(j., I'he FoumJniy^ of . Imcnmn (folleyes (uid Hni'ier- 
stties before the Cnil Jl'ur, ColiJtnkia I niv('rsilv, 
dVaelu'rs ('ollc^j^e, C'ontril^utions to Ivdui .ition, no. 
543 (\cw Y<»rk 1032), 1 las!. ins, C. I I., /V/r tsne of tin 
Lhnversitics (New \'oik 1023); d'jllvard, A. 1 ., .i 
llj<ifory of ISinenity Ref arm, fiom iSon 1 t, (j the 
J^rcsent Time (Cainhridee, Eiii'. no 3); l<ol)erts( n, 
Charlci> (Jrant, The Jinttsfi Ciai ci sitics (lamdcjii 
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1930), Newman, John Henry, The Idea of a University 
(l.ondon 1S52); Spranjjjcr, Kduartl, ll’omdnnyin im 
Wcuni der Universildt soir lao Julucn (Leipsic 1913); 
Die Unhrrsitdt^idrdlo dcf Kiduovdlher, vd. by C. 
IJofl'mann and U. Sili:;ji('i ( L(‘ipsic 1025); barker, K., 
Uhurch, State and Study fl.ondnn 1930); idexma', A., 
Unii'ersita /Jmetaaf!, Tindrli, (dnufui ( ojd ed. New 
York 1930); ( )rlepM > ( J(»sc^ ;l//s/o// de la uni- 

versuhid fMadritl mmo); M -nnhaidt, J. \V., Hoch- 
sehulrevolutton (Ilanibun; T033). 

LIN n j \ I'.X J'J'.N S U )N . 'I'hc nnivcrsity 
extension movement must Ik* evalualed aj^^nnst 
the haekoround ol the rajad rise of interest in 
adnlt etluealion in ^'onntiies liere pohtieal 
demoeraev and the eomplexit of mdiistrial soci- 
ety made I’.b raev essential and L^ave knov\led_<te 
social unitv . In I inalam!, wlnn* the movi*menL 
dcveloja'.l earlicT than it dul mile* \ hilled States, 
tlie adiiilt education that pnx'edc d it InuJ thixa^ 
characieiistic a]'proac!u n- tia.- chnrcli sonaliL to 
educate* workers foi permane^nt mem' a'l'shp'-; the 
Mecli.iUKs Institutes, mop\aa< (i In Inmianit iri- 
anism, attem]ae d to nd .e the Ic .v oi tl.e* workt rs 
})\ vocMtional tiainmi , inel tie Cdhartisls and the 
Pe(>|']e‘'s C'( )])epe*s v\ e'l e C( me erne*el \\ it h the* e du • 
catioTi e)i tin ir te‘llo\v werke-rs tor its own sake*. 
Most ot the mite-rial ]ae*senteel m e-ourse*s or 
k‘Cturc‘S was ol a practie-al nature whetlier the 
end was reli'^ious, political or vocational. I’nti’ 

I , vv he n an atte-nija w a , made to prov ieie* for 
the- admissiori of me-mlK'o ot the- v\orkinp class 
to ()\ford, the 1 miv e i -at le-s did tot participate 
in adult eeliie.ition, adtiioupli there* v- a.s a general 
fex-IiiiL!; that anv eehnationa! move-nie-ut too far 
separat(“d 1 roi i them v\ as de-sline-el to he* vve-ak. 
In iSq:; l/»rd .\rthur Ile-rviv ja'opose-el the es- 
tahlishmi-nt of e ircuit prote.'^sors anel in [(S^S 
()\tord and C amlauhrc* aLrieeel to administer 
local e-\a minaa 10ns tor the* Soe'ietv ol \rts, c'erti- 
lyin^ the e-onqde-t ion of ^’.tak at the- Me-chames 
Institute-s. .\s a lesult ot the succe-ss «'l a scries 
ol le-e-ture-s hv Jame-s Stuart hepnnnin']; in iShy 
universitv' exte-nsion le-''ture-s v\e‘ie first ofheially 
established in Idi;danel in iSpt; they weieLtivcKi 
in N Ottimjjham, Heeds, 1 )e-rb\ aiul 1 a-icester by 
fellows oi Ckimbrid^e I nive rsity. ( )\forel joined 
the movement in 1S7.S; it adde-d travelinit libra- 
ries to its le-ctmes ami alter ten ve-ars oi experi- 
mentation institute-el re-sieient summer meetings, 
by nScSi me)re than nln<- university collep;<^*s had 
bc*en h)rme‘el in British industriad centers. 

The- curriculum oflere-el was chiedly a popu- 
larization of tlie re-pular unieersity ce>urses in 
S})ite e)f their remoteness fmm the neetis of the 
workers. While* the* traditional conservatism of 
the universities had yielelcel, the curriculum went 


no farther than the middle class supporters r/ 
university extension demanded and the courses 
remained largely cultural. In this way a move- 
ment intended to piromotc edue^ation among the 
working class became an instrument of popular 
middle class education. 

University extension in the United States had 
a comparable development, although the fact 
that uniwmsal education had always been re- 
garded as dt-siiviblc made the eiitranc*e of iini- 
vc*rsitic*s intr) extt*. don work less difficult. As 
c-arlv as 1 830 Columbia I ' niversity offered popu- 
kir lectures v\ illi no loss of dignity. However, 
the begmuings of Amerie.m adult education 
were in l(-pc*udem < I the universities, ffilu- suc- 
cess ol the Ivcc-um vvlneh was first organized 
m 182b arid had h\ 1834 -ppn>xiimitely three 
thoi s./ud bnmelK*s, indicates that there was a 
j-ioweifid dt It Kind for edue'Uional opportunity, 
(domuiert'ial organizations, such as the Redpath 
Lyei'iim and the Cha .tampia ‘direuit, wliieh 
employed all the techniques later used in uni- 
versity extt-nsioTi mcluding lectures and corre- 
spriudeiiee courses, put adult education on a 
pav iiig liasis. 

d'lu- adult '*duc:ali()R mov'einent showed vdtal- 
ity but it lacked duectiom It was neither w'orking 
el.iss nor michlU- class education; much of it was 
of the order of refined entertainment. In an 
attempt to improve its eharaetc*r Melville Dewey, 
with the eoopt-ratiou ol a number of tinixersity 
prolessors, proposed in i888 the organization of 
extension VNork under the American Idhrary 
Association in New York. The following year 
the W isconsin .Agricultural College and 'JVaeli- 
ers C'ollege, Columhia University, forinally in- 
augurated extension eiauses, and in the next 
fiftecTi vears such courses became part of the 
eurrieulum of universitit-s in all parts of the 
country. I’liis mav have been a manifestation ot 
a more demoeratie interpretation of the function 
of universities, an -acknowledgment that they 
were no longer to be merely at the disposal of 
a single class of society. Yet while the universi- 
ties extended their activities, they did not adapt 
their courses to the needs of the new audiences; 
they popularizeti them, but relatively few people 
were interested in what they had to offer. As a 
result interest in the movement declined, and 
from i8f)4 until i()0() university e.xtension w'ork 
barely survived, d’hen followed a marked re- 
vivxil, which may he attributed to the fact that 
the promoters of university e.xtension patterned 
tlieir courses after those offered by tlie lyceums. 
circuits and institutes. 'Idle growth of university 
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extension from iqo6 to 1917 was accelerated granted, but much of the work can be taken off 
during the World War because the government the campus in extension. This procedure has 
made liberal use of university extension divi- had a disintegrating effect on academic cduca- 
sions to present its war aims to the country, and tion and causes constant friction between the 
the universities were not slow to consolidate the sevxTal branches of many institutions which 


resulting gains. 

The renewed interest in university extension 
activities was a consci jueiice not only of the new 
content of the courses but also of the application 
of new methods. Courses are now given by 
lecture, discussion, correspondence and radio 
and arc illustrated by motion pictures and other 
visual devices. I'liroiigh their extension divi- 
sions the American universities reach a vast pub- 
lic. They are no longer cloistered institutions 
devoted to learning for its own sake and to the 
transmission of knowledge to a few trustees of 
culture; they compete with newspapers and the 
radio in the fonnation of public ojnnion. 1 n 1919 
the United States Bureau of Education reported 
that over 2,000,000 people were reached by uni- 
versity extension lectures in this country; by 
1930 the number had mounted to almost 3,000,- 
000, exclusive of the auditors of radio broadcasts 
under the auspices of uni\ersities. 'The number 
taking fonnal cou/ses rose during the same pe- 
riod from about 35 ,000 to 250,000. 1'he National 
University Extension Association reported in 
1933 that enrolment in the extension classes of 
twenty-one larger universities from Kpo to 1932 
had more than doubled in spite of a decrease 
in the last tw’o years caused by the economic 
crisis. During the peak year, 1929-30, extension 
income of these universities was $3,000,000. 
IVenty-one institutions re])orted a peak of over 
200,000 course enrolments in 1928' 29. The 
range of expenditures in 1931-32 was from over 
$500,000 at the University of Wisconsin to less 
than $7500 by the University of New' Alexico; 
the total expenditures usually exceeded income 
by about one third, the balance being made up 
by state or institutional appropriations. The 
highest proportion of subsidy amounted to 86.4 
percent; Syracuse Elniversity and Texiis Tech- 
nological College, on the other hand, w^cre en- 
tirely self-supporting in 1931-32. The number 
of individuals taking credit courses in a single 
university extension division, excluding the cor- 
respondence section, ranged from over 7500 to 
under 100, with the median at over looo. 

The practise of giving credit toward degrees 
for courses taken gives university extension com- 
petitive advantage in the field of adult education. 
Most universities insist on a minimum period 
of residence for each student before degrees are 


have not yet determined what ends they ought 
to serve. In some institutions the extension stu- 
dents outnumber regular students. 

On the continent the organization of adult 
education has been less bound up with the uni- 
versities than in England or the United States 
and is not therefore properly a part of university 
extension. The universities, however, through 
their scholars have cooperated closely with vari- 
ous movements, in Switzerland university men 
and w’omcn aid and encourage folk education as 
they did in England in the middle of the 
last century. In Cennany the folk schools are 
part of the state system of education, and mem- 
bers of univxTsity faculties and scientific insti- 
tutes serve on the boards, in Denmark the 
schools are part of the state system but are per- 
mitted a large degree of self-government. The 
Danish schools are chidly agricultural in their 
emphasis, while those in (/cnnany and Sw itzer- 
land are industrial as well as agricultural. The 
continental tyiH" of adult education is not pri- 
marily middk: class as iuimgland and the United 
vStates of America. Peasants and workers not 
only benefit by but frequently support their owm 
folk schools. 

The advisability of combining extension 
courses w ith the usual universitv functions may 
be questioned. The technique of administering 
adult education is specialized, and institutions 
now exist, unconnected with universities, w hich 
are doing good w^ork in this held. These institu- 
tions have the advantage of being closer to the 
needs of working classes and special interest 
groups in contrast whth universities and their 
extension divisions, which are essentially middle 
class; they can be flexible, for no traditional 
values are damaged when they yield to a de- 
mand. Such institutions derive benefits from 
cooperation whth the universities which furnish 
them with their subject matter, their theory and 
the answers to many of their questions. The 
wisdom of their being organically connected 
with universities and the desirability of moves 
on the part of universities to take over their 
functions may, however, be doubted. The ability 
to advance knowledge and the skill of presenting 
it popularly are not necessarily correlated, and 
when the same institution attempts to do both 
it often works to mutual disadvantage. On the 
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Other hand, a new and more democratic concep- 
tion of the university may make popular adult 
education its chief function, with the task of 
increasing knowledge relegated to institutes or 
schools organized exclusively for research. 

Donald Slesin(;i:r 
Klizabltii Mi-:ad 

Sec : Anri/i E[)ITation; I’lraT'AT ion; C’okrkspond- 
ENCE Schools, I'Nivj.itsn ij.s ani^ C’oli 

Comidt: llall-Quest, A. L., The I'nivcrsily Afield 
(New York igzL); I‘ru'<‘, IDchard ]<., “University 
Extension” in Higher Kduedtion in .‘Imenia, eel. by 
Raymond A. Kent (Boston j«;3o) ch, xn; Jhdkeley, 
J. IL, Adnlt luiuKinon (/ 'finrisity h.'xtra-Mund Teneh- 
iny in Eiv^hind mid BV//< s), India, JUinau ot Educa- 
tion, Occasional Ki'ports, 1,0. 10 (Calcutta 1922), 

Hodden, I\I. 'I'., nVa/o'/d Julnration in J’nrdmtd mid 
the I' mi ed Stilted (\ AMu\nn i(;25); Mansbndee, Alb« rt, 
yi// Adi'entme in ]V(irhiny-(Aa\s Tdindlinn ( London 
1920); I'he BV;c Out, ed by ()Ii\er Stanley (London 
1923), Draper, \V. 1 L, ( 'im'cisity Txtenston . . 

(C'ambndpe, I'.ne. ohm), l lexneT, A., I'nirc}- 
sities: Amerumi, hdii^lish, FreiuJi, Oennmi (New A"ork 
1930); Pefler, Nathaniel, Sue Si hools for ( Filer Stu- 
dents (New York kizL), World Association (or Adult 
I'lducation, f ntei nafiona/ Ihindbook of Adidt Education 
(London ii)2i))\ 'Ehoiupson, C. O, I'he Extension 
Ptoi;rmn of the I nii'ersitv of Ohiiayo ((_'hiC4ij.to 1933); 
Ihiited St. lies, Bureau of lYlucat ion, “'The l. ni\ersit\ 
Extension Movement,” by W'. S. Ibttnei , and “C'ol- 
le^e and Vniversit\' Intension Helps in Adult Edu- 
cation,” by L. K. Alderman, Bulletin, no. 8.^ (i9i9\ 
and no. 10 (1930); Shaw, \V. IL, ellumni and Adult 
Eduiation (New- ork 1929). 

L^NWTX, (iEORCil'J (1(870-1925), English eco- 
nomic historian. lYiuin in i()io was appointed 
professor of economic history at the University 
of Manchester, occupying the first such chair 
to be established in Ureat Britain, .\lthough his 
historical researches were of fundamental impor- 
tance, he was primarily a social iihilosoidicr. His 
main interest was in the process whereby human 
beings seek to build up a society which will be at 
once an exp'iression of their inherent qualities 
and a means to their further de\ elopment. Un- 
win held that the data of economic history pro- 
vide a more objective and scientific line of ap- 
proach to a studv of this process than the data of 
political history. His basic faith was in the oper- 
ation of the principle of voluntary a.ssociation, 
and it w’as in relation to this principle that he 
estimated the social value of the guild organiza- 
tions, the later companies, the early trade unions 
and the organizations of his own day. dims he 
considered that in mediaeval times it was in the 
guild organizations that the principle of volun- 
tary association found its most typical and wide- 
spread embodiment. I le regarded these organi- 


zations in their early stages as a dynamic force in 
society but, as they grew in strength and sought 
political authority with its implied coercive 
power, he saw them become a static force. Of 
this kind of association between economic or- 
ganizations and political authority he was ex- 
tremely critical, and much of his work on Eng- 
lish econoiTiic hi.story consists of an examination 
of its causes and consetjuences. Necessarily his 
critical attitude extended to the historical writ- 
ings whicli havx" sought to show that the social 
and economic jxogress of nations has been con- 
sec|iient upon a judicious alliance of economic 
interests and political power in pursuit of a 
consistent and strongly directed national policy. 
Instead of such a poliev m English history he 
found a series of opportunist expedients, usually 
iuoDired by sectional interests; and he insisted 
that the expedients had not been the cause of 
])rogress, but tliat progres . cook place in spite of 
them. 'Fo this authoritarian view of progress, 
which, he contended, finds its basis in statutes, 
state papers and similat official documents, Un- 
win oj'posed an apjiroach founded upon local 
records, the records of individual lives, families, 
business lirms and the numerous organizations 
in which individuals voluntarily associate and 
play their part in the building up of society. 

CE W. Daniels 

Important leorhi: Industrial Organisation in the Si\^ 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Oxford 1904); (Jilds 
and Companies of London (J^ondon 1908, 2nd cd. 
T925); I'lnmue and I'rade under Eduard ///, Elnivorsity 
ol Manchester, Publications, no. cxvii (Manchester 
1918); Studies in Eionornii History, ed. with a memoir 
by R. 11. d’awney (l.ondon 1927). 

Consult'. Daniels, CL W., Cecjrye Vnnin; a Memorial 
Lecture, Manehester University Lectures, no. xxiv 
(Manchester 192O). 

UPPER CHAMBERS. See Bicameral System. 

URBANIZATION is characterized by move- 
ments of people from small communities con- 
cerned chiefly or solely with agriculture to other 
communities, generally larger, whose activities 
are primarily centered in government, trade, 
manufacture or allied interests. Although there 
were earlier eras, as, for example, in Greece dur- 
ing the age of Pericles and during the later 
Roman Empire, when the movement of people 
to the cities presented serious social problems, 
the phenomenon has ivccome especially impor- 
tant since the onset of the industrial revolution . 
Urbanization depends largely on the extent to 
which industrial and mercantile products ar^ 
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divorced from agriculture. This statement is 100,000 inhabitants, while only six had over 
borne out by quantitative data for recent vears, 200,000. The extent of Lirl)anization in I^digland 
assembled in the adjoining table, which suggest since the iiuliislnal revolution is indicated by the 
a correlation betwx‘en non-agricultura! activities fact that the ratio of th(' urban to the entire 


and concentration of population in large cities. 
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Although trade, nvimifacture aiKl govern- 
ment, wdiich have alvvavs been tlie 1 unctions of 
urban communities, permit almost iiKklinite 
elaboration, until verv nrent times the jviopor- 
tion of the coimnunitv which could live awav 
from the land and thus the size ol citk‘s as well 
were limited bv the inadet[uacv ol the methods 
available for the production of raw materials and 
foodstuffs. Likewise as long as all goods had to 
be moved b\ relativelv small boats projudled by 
sails or bv man power or bv pack animals and 
packnuai, the diniculties ol traiis]^ort were of the 
utmost importance in checking the growth of 
cities. It seems doubtful therefore whether any 
of the cities of the world jvrior to the steam age 
ever contained more than about 1,000,000 in- 
habitants, and probably none but capitals of 
great empires, such as Rome and Peking, ever 
exceeded a few hundred thousands. The situa- 
tion in India throws light on the conditions pre- 
vailing in the western world prior to the indus- 
trial revolution. Kven as late as 1881, after steam 
transport by water had begun to affect the size of 
the cities of India, Calcutta and Bombay had 
but 829,000 and 773,000 inhabitants respec- 
tively; at that time only nineteen other Indian 
cities comprising, with Calcutta and Bombay, 
only 1.98 percent of the j>opulation had over 


po|nila(ion increased from about lo percent at 
the beginning ol the ninetei'Uth century to 80 
percent in 1921. Similar although not as drastic 
citvward drifts in population have occurred 
thnnighout the western V'orld. 

'Lhe form of aggregation in cities also is de- 
termined largely by productHin techniques. The 
highly centralized mononuclcatc'd cilv as it has 
evolved in modern times could not develop as 
long as man had to dej>end on his own jvower lor 
manulacture and transport. In the Orient the 
cities, including the- semuuoilcTui/t'tl scvqvirts, 
are still polviiuclcatt'tl, as all cities must have 
been befoie steam power camt^ into use. Here 
much ol the manulacturing is carru-d on in or 
lu-ar the shop where tlu^ prodiua is sohl. The 
only ioi m ol cent raii/.Uion obsei v able, c xcejit in 
the jiorts, is the Ic-iwlenw lor like industries to 
Congregate i.i jvirtR iilar (juarter Some concen- 
tration ol go\ (.“rnmeiital luncti<nis must have 
developed <MrI\ m the griMt capitals ol the world 
near the abode ol the mouatch. But as a rule and 
(.wen in relatively smadl jMovincial caties living 
(.[uarters, factories and shops are mort‘ or less 
indiscriminatelv mingled. Pans, Rome, \ itama 
and even Ikaim and London, although tending 
in recent times toward a centralized lorm, still 
evlnbit manv characteristics ot thc' poly nucleated 
lorm ol oriental cities. 

Lntil (.juite reccaitly steam power, which must 
be used clos<.‘ to the point ol gem-ration, tended 
to concentrate pojiulation in large cities. When 
larger plants were net-ded, it wws gt-nerally more 
economical to build additional units near the 
existing steam plant than to build an entirely 
new plant elsewhert-. Steam was also not well 
adapted fur u.se in small trans]>ort units or for 
conveyances traveling on variable routes, except 
between seaj)orts. Likewise in the days belore 
the telephone became common, the manage- 
ment of a business centered in one large lactory 
vva.s decidedly simpler than that ol a similar 
business made up of several smaller units located 
considerable distances apart. As long as the use 
of the telephone was largely local, it acted as a 
centralizing force because it permitted the 
separation of office from factory and warehouse, 
but only wdthin the local telephone area; it thus 
made possible the great concentration of the 
office work, of certain types of retailing and of 
professional service in the downtown art^as ot 
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chics. The telegraph also tended to encourage 
greater centralization of cities, because it was 
more useful in exlendinjj; trade art^as than in 
providing the nuxins whereby ]noduetive proc- 
esses could be managed at a distance. It was not 
until it became possible to use the telephone or 
teletype for conversational communication over 
long distances, to distribute electric power 
cheaply over wide areas and to employ the in- 
ternal combustion engine to attain a wholly new 
flexibility in transportation that it became prac- 
ticable to decentralize most t\]ies of businesses 
and thus to break u[) the compact city dependent 
on steam. 

Largely becausi^ of the pressure of \ested in- 
terests which would be allected adwrselv bv 
decentralization, there has l)een little teiideii' v 
as yet to make use of cheap long distance com- 
munication and niort^ flexible souices of jKiwer 
to reform the steam cit\. ’i’ht* use (>f the m w' 
agents to concentrate office work aiul the general 
managenuait of industry at coiisiderabU* tlis- 
tances from the tiehi or pioduction units ac- 
counts lor the tremendous aiid continued growth 
of such c'ities as London, Ikins, Berlin, New 
^’ork, Chicago, 'foky) aiul Moscow, 'bhe pos- 
sibilities inherent in cL'CtriciU and the gas 
engine are beginning to be aetuali/eil, as is .seen 
in the rapid growth of the subuiCs around large 
cities, tlie increased nurnbef of subcenters dt‘- 
\'eloping within these* cities anel the tende'ucy to 
mo\ e tae-torie‘s out to lower rent are<is. Although 
lhe:se new iorce*s ha\e as yet exe-rteel little in- 
fluence in changing the* form ol the* nine*tecnth 
centurs citv, it seems highb jn'oliable tlnit the 
conge*steel mononiicleated cit*-, will .soon be*gin 
to disintegrate*. Idle citv ol the future will de- 
ri\e its form from the* use ol electricity for e'om- 
munication anel poweT aiwl from reliance upon 
the internal combustion engine for transjxirta- 
tion. Jn the jdace of the hlgh1\ e'ompact city 
great areas or districts will jirobabh' be so or- 
ganized that peojile can live near their work and 
yet be able to enjoy the be*nefits of living in a 
semirural environment. It is no longe*r necessary 
to crowd people together in tlensely ]x)})ulate(.l 
urban areas to attain tlu‘ clo.se pcr.sonal contact 
and instantaneous communication essential to 
high efliciency. In addition to tlic dispersal of 
urban populations stimulated b) changing 
sources of pow er and the inun-ov^ement of means 
of transportation and communication, there has 
been in the United States and in we.stt'rn Europe 
suice tlte beginning of the tx'onomic crisis in 
1929 a cessation of the migratory movement to- 
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ward urban centers and a distinct trend back to 
rural regions, due to t'lie inability of the urban 
community to provide employment. 

Although the decline in the general death rate 
of western countries during the nineteenth cen- 
tury may j^erhaps be attributed in ]>art to the 
more efficient productive methods of urban as 
compared with rural economy, the dirtxrt effect 
of urbanization appears to have been to retard 
population growth. It seems almo.st certain, from 
what is known f)f English cities in the eighteenth 
<.< ntnrv and of the pre.sent dav Indian and 
C’hiiuvse cities, that until the industrial revolu- 
tion was well untler wa\' deaths w^erc more 
numerous th.^n births in practical Iv all urban 
])o]uikitions. In the past, cities grew or main- 
tained th(*ir nunfners only because of the large 
immigration of young adults from the rural dis- 
Inct.s. j'or a timi* after modern sanitation came 
into ust ill the cities th< 'e w.is an e\cx‘ss of 
births over deaths. But more recently in many 
western cities the birth rale iia.s declined so 
rapitlly tluit tlien* is now only an a]'>parent na- 
tural incrcaise apparent because migration has 
resulted m a popuLition of an age composition 
fa\<)rable ! > low death rates and high birth rates 
In i()2S in nine larg(* cities in the United States 
the “true” rate of natural increase of tin* white 
jiopulation was such that without immigration 
their populations would dt'crease in numbers by 
yi per jooo each vear when their ]M)pulations 
reached a stable age eom]H)sitioii about a genera- 
tion hence, if the sam<* specific liirth rates and 
death r.ites were to prevail. But since birth rates 
are still declining, it will probably lie only a lew 
years until cnuk* birth rates arc lower than the 
cruik* death rati'>.. 1 hi., is already the case in 
San Eiancisco and in manv of the huger (jcrman 
citic‘s, where in 193a the birth ratc*s and death 
rates respec’tivxlv were:Berhn8.i ,1 1 .t ; llaml'iurg 
10.3, 10.5; Munich 10.5, i T .7; l)resdc*n 8.2, 10.8. 
I'or the entire population of all cities in Ger- 
manv of over 100,000 the rates were 10.8 and 
10. i. 'Thus these large cities, which contain 30.2 
pv'rcent of Germany's population, have a crude 
natural increase of only 0.7. Although the mor- 
tality rale among urban jxipulations is generally 
higher than among rural populations in the 
United States, the gross illness rate appears to be 
approximately the same in the country as in the 
city; differences appear, however, when the 
rates are considered by age. A study conducted 
from 1928 to 1931 by the United States I'ublic 
Health Service under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care of 9000 
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white families, observed for twelve consecutive 
months in 130 localities in seventeen states and 
the District of Columbia, revealed that country 
children between the a^es of one and ten and 
persons over sixty -five years of age were sick 
less frequently than persons of similar ages living 
in cities, while at all ages betwecTi ten and sixty- 
five the rural morbidity rate was in excess ot tlie 
urban. The notoriously congested housing eon- 
ditions characteristic of many urban centers 
present more signilieant declines in morbidity 
and mortalitv rates, although their death rate is 
still higher than in the eountr) , in spite ot 
prodigious advances in urban medical and jnililic 
health services. 

'The social and economic eilects ot modern 
urbanization are oidy beginning to be undta- 
stood. Although it is erroneous to dismiss iolk 
culture in rural areas as of no consequence or to 
assume that a high degree ot culture and great 
size in cities are causalb' related, there is little 
doubt that intellectual actbities have llourished 
more in towns and cities than in the country. 
The concentration of wealth in cities pt'rmits 
larger expenditure for educational and recrea- 
tional activities v-nd otlier puldic services which 
improve li\d ng standards. In spite of extreme 
disparities of opportunity there is a wider 
variety of fiossibilities for the manifestation of 
an individual’s potentialities in urban communi- 
ties by reason of the more detailed division of 
labor and the greater number of social contacts 
possible; Odin, Cattell and Holmes in their 
studies of eminent men liave supported this 
conclusion by giving statistical evidence that the 
chances of an individual’s attaining eminenee 
are much greater in urlian than in rural areas. 
Extreme's of private wealth and j)overty arc 
much more apparent in the cities than in rural 
districts, because concentration of the popula- 
tion dramatizes the contrasts. Notwithstanding 
greater social stratification, the horiz/intal mo- 
bility and the possibility of labor organization 
which urban life affords improve the status of 
city workers and make them less subservient to 
the will of employers than are workers on farms 
or in farm villages, who are subject to constant 
supervision. These advances in personal and 
political freedom of the rnavsses associated with 
the increase of urbanization explain in part the 
vast cultural and economic progress which 
marked the last century. 

Warren S. Thompson 

See: Crrv; Metropolitan Areas; Industrial Revo- 
lution; IxiCATioN OF Industry; Housing; Slums; 


Sanitation; Recreation; Back-to-thi>Land Move- 
mi:n7’s; Moini.i i Y, Social; Migrahons; Populaiion, 
Neiciiiiohuood. 

GoTisn/t: \\ ebtT, A. 77 /r (inncth of (utu’K in tin 
Kinctirnth Century, C'oliinibui Lhiiversity, Sludies in 
llistoi lu'onoinivs and 1‘uhhc Paw, im. (New 
Yurk C'lervft, I^icrn*, “I rhariism; a IlisKiric, 

(dvouraphic, and I'A'onnnnr Stiidv” in Snnlhscjiiian 
InstitLihon, Annudl Refioit, 1 ijt J (\\ asiiin^don i<>i 3) 
j). 053-<)7; Huchcr, Karl, “l)iv ( irosssi.idtv in ( u-y'cn- 
wart iind W-riJtanufnlu'it” in Die (intsssiadt, vd. h\ 
'riu-ndor IVtvnnann. Jahrhucdi tlta ( Klu'-SliltiinL' /c 
Drosdan, \()I. iv (Dresden 1003) p. 1- 32; Schlesin^'rr, 
A M , The Rise of the City, iSyS I's.jS (New ^'ork 
j<H 3), wnh hiblioynaph) , Hrimhes, Jean, l.a I'coyja- 
phie hunuiine, 3 \()ls ( U'd ed. Pans 1025), tr. ’n I . C . 
Ket Oinj^le, 1 \<>!. (t huapo ]()20), Kat/el, fuedncli, 
“Die peoinaphist he I .are der prossen St.aclle” in 
/)/<■ C}(nK\t(nl\ ed In 'Theodor Pc-tiTinann, JahrluKl 
iler C itiie-.MiUuny^ /Li Dresden, m '1 ix ( Drt^sden 1 '^03 ; 
p 33-72, Vuroussc-au, M., “Riaeiit oritnhut ions to 
I rhan ( »eopi.iplu ,” and Jelletson, Mail^, “Disltilni- 
lion of the Woild's C'it\ To]!vs“ in (it olo ophn nl Re 
■rie:L , \ol. \i\ (i<)24) 4.^^-=;^, and \oI. \xi (m^it 

4.j(> L3; iheuss, llupo. Die I'/ifn n Klun^ (Its tlcufsthcn 
Sttiiheti't'sens (LeipMC j(;o()). (ieisler. Waller, Die 
ileutsi he StdJt , T'orse luinpi'ii /ur deutschen I .andes- 
und \ olksLuiuie, \(d. wn. no 5 (Stiittpart 10241, 
J*ark, H. T. , Hiirre^-., 1 ' W' , irul M« Ken/it*, )t D , 
'The Cit\\ t ni\iMsit\ ot C'hu'.iro, .‘•Mndus in I than 
Sociolopv ((’hitaL'v» 1<;25), with hihhoriaph\ p, ]()i- 
22S, M( Ken^ie, P D, TIk MefiopCitidi ( .omnii/nit} , 
Recent Soeia] 'Treials Moiioi.M.iphs (New ^ ork io3ak 
D( ( eutidlisdtuni of j^of'iiildt mn dinl Indi/stn, i‘d h\ 
llerhert W’.irren and W P D.i\idre (London omq); 
Wdiydit, h. L., The Dnappeat me Citv (New "I'ork 
i(M2): DouLdass, Jl. Paul, 77 // Su!onh<m 1 1 end (Sew 
^’ork J<i25 ), Cdiase, Stuart , “'I 'he i ufm e ol tlie ( ii eat 

Citv” in \ ol ( !'■ (m.’o 301 •*^2-00; 

W'aid, Lt'sler .-Ipp/jed S.n ro/(n:\ (iio-.lon ioo(>)p. 
iho '1 hoinpson , J. D., ( i /idin rotion ; Its Kjietts 
onCoi'enitnenttuidSiHiely (New \oj 1 . 1 1/27 ), Hakei , 

( ). K, “Pural-l’rhan Miinmon and the Natio/ial 
Welfare' in Assocaation ol .Atneruan ( ieori aphei s, 
Aninds, \'ol. xxiii (iolD 50-12(>, Popardus, h.. S., 
“'Jdie C'il\3 Spatial Nearness and Six lal i >istanee” in 
Soeiolo^'y and Sot ud Rtseauh, \ol. xiii (102S 20) 
572-77; Beaid, t'harles A., “ The C'it\'s Place in 
Civilization” in Arnerudn City, m> 1 . wmx, no. 5 
(192S) 101-03; Thompson, \V. S., Ropuhition Prob- 
lems (New' Yoik i 030) chs. \vi \i\; Sydenstrukei , K., 
Health and Enviiunnient , Keeent Social 'Trends Mono- 
graphs (New ^'()rk 1033) ih. i\ ; Howe, T . ( 'The 
Modern City and Its Problems (New ''I'ork i<;i5); 
Woolston, H. B., “d'he Idhan Habit of Mind” in 
American Journal of Sonolte^y, vol. xvii (1911-12) 
602-14. 

USENER, HERMANN (1834-1905), G^Tman 
cla.ssical philologist and historian of religions. 
Usencr exercised a j^rofound inniience as pro- 
fessor at Bonn between 1866 and 1902. Among 
his numerous important philological writings 
Epicurea (Lcipsic 1887) contributed greatly to 
the appreciation of this school of philosophy. 
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Most significant, however, was his work in the 
history of religion. Following a philological 
method in Gdtternamen (Bonn 1896, 2nd cd. 
1929) he arrived at a theory of the origin (;f the 
concept of gods comparable to that of the an- 
thropological school. Ilis terms /I uf^niblicksg ot- 
ter and Sondergbtter have been widely used, the 
former signifying the agent believed to have 
produced a single phenomenon, as, for example, 
lightning, the latter the agent producing a cer- 
tain class of phenomena, such as the thunder- 
stomi. From a psychological point of view the 
Augenblicksgdttrr correspond to the awe, caused 
by an impressive phenomenon, in which manv 
scholars find the original source of religion; the 
Sonderg otter eorresjH>nd to the lu.nieroiis and 
various demons of polydeinonism; the Roman 
gods of the bidigitiimeiita, which l-sencr con- 
sidered as Sondergotter, arc, however, not iriie 
Sondergotter but an oiitcoiiu' of tliecdogical and 
juridical speculation. I b‘ coiuendetl that when 
the name ol a god is no longer compn^inaisible 
because of the development of language the Son- 
dergott may become a jHTsonal god. 

Usener, who h;ul a profound knowk^dge of 
ancient ecclesiastical writings and was deeply 
interested in folklore, tried to pro\e that pagan 
customs and myths had been takim over bv 
Christianity, that St. IVkiLua, for example, was 
a disguised Aphrodite and d'iconins a Priapus 
{Dcr hrilige Txihon, Leij^sic 1(^07). In his best 
known work, Das W'eihiuHhl'^jest (Bonn i88(S, 
2nd ed. 1911), he showed that the Christian 
festival is a direct continuation of the ])agan 
festival of the birthday of the sun god, formerly 
celebrated on the old day of the winter solstice, 
December 25, and introduced by Pope Liberius 
between 3 £54 and 360 A.n, into Rome, whence it 
rapidly spread through the Christian world. 

Maktin P. Nilsson 

Consult'. Deubner, L , in (ipldsi hes Jahrhucliy vol. 

xxxi (1908) 53 74; Dietcrieli, Albrt\ ht, in Archiv fur 
ReligionswissenschaJ t y vol. viii (1905) i-xi. 

USPENSKY, FEDOR IVANOVICH (1845- 
1928), Russian historian. Uspensky w^as pro- 
fessor of European history at the L^niversity of 
Odessa from 1879 to 1894 and director of the 
Russian Archaeological Institute in Constanti- 
nople from 1894 to 1914. After Turkey’s en- 
trance into the World War he left for Petrograd, 
where he was appointed editor of the Vizanttisky 
nrrp 7 nennik.y a journal edited by the Academy of 
bcionces and devoted to Byzantine studies. In 
ms numerous works on different jffiases of the 
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history of the Byzantine Empire he was par- 
ticularly interested in the question of landown- 
ership and peasantry as well as Slavonic influ- 
ence on the internal life of the empire; in this 
connection he undoubtedly exaggerated the role 
of the Slavs in the social evolution of Byzantium. 
His htoriya vizantiiskoi imperii^ covering the 
period from the fourth century A.D. to the end of 
ill - eighth, presents a synthesis of the many 
sid^ d problems studied in his previous works. 
A convinced adher'uit of the particular impor- 
tance of the history ol the Byzantine ICmpire for 
the history of Russia and the Slavonic peoples of 
tlie Balkan Peiunsula, he could not refrain from 
disco\(‘ring in thr past of Byzantium some 
‘dessons” for modcri'i times. Although Uspensky 
faij(‘<j to sob c satisfactorily all the social and 
t‘i'oi.v»mic problems he ad\anced and discussed, 
his ^\orks still remain a point of departure for 
further studies m the S(‘eial structure of the 
Byzantine Empire. 

A. A. Vastliev 

Jnifjortant 7cnrks. (Jnrazoranif 7'torogo bolgarskago 
funstTo ( boiiinJaTimi ot the second Bulgarian king- 
dom) (Odes .a ' S7()), “Zn.K bentc vizantiiskoi 1 yuzhno- 
slawanskf)! pronu' (Siemlicanci* of Byzantine and 
SoLith-Siavonic pronoia) in Sbor?uk sialci po slaiyatio- 
^rcleniyu r (best b. T. LanianskoL^o (St. Petersburg 
1883) }>. 1-23, Odicrki po istorii l izantiiskoi obtazo- 
rannosii (Essa\s on the history of Byzantine civiliza- 
tion) (St Petersburg uSfu), htonya krcstoT^ikh pokko- 
tkn' (History oi tin crusades) (St. Petersburg 1900); 
Istortya ^'izantmkoi tnipnu (History ot the Byzantine 
Empire), vols. i n (St. I’etershuig-Leningrad 1914- 
2 O), I'azAoti'ikic akti; niateriah diva istorn kic^fy- 
anskogo i monasfirskogo zt udc7'lademya v I'lzanfii 
XJ n~xv 7'('ko7' (The acts of Vazelon; materials on ihe 
history of peasant and monastery landownership in 
Ih'zantium Irorn the thirteenth eentury to the lif- 
teenth) ( Leningrad 192b), in colkihoration witli V. N. 
Beneshevich; Odicrki po istorii trapezuntskoi vnperii 
(Outlines ol the history of the empire of Trehizond) 
(Leningrad 1929). 

Consult: Akadcmiya Nauk, S.S.S.R., Paniyati akade- 
niika P'cdora Iz'anoTirka Uspenskogo (To the memory 
of b'. 1 . Lfspensky, member of the Academy) by V. N. 
Beneshc\ieh and others (Tvcningrad 1929); Diehl, 
Charles, “L’oeuvre de Theodore Uspenskij” in L\irt 
hyzantin chez Ics slavvSy Orient et Byzance, ed. by 
G. Millet, vol. iv, pt. i (Paris 1930) p. vii-x. 

l^SURY. In the course of its history the concept 
of usury has covered a variety of meanings. 
Originally it referred to all returns derived from 
the lending of capital and carried no moral 
opprobrium. With the growing condemnation of 
the financial abuses of tlie moneylenders the 
term came to be confined to credit transactions 
carrying excessive charges and thus acquired a 
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distinct ethical connotation. In the Middle Agcb 
al! tlimt payments for loans were deemed 
usurious and coiuhanncd as sinful. In modern 
times the term was again narrow’cd down and 
now^ it rtders only to excessite loan charges, 
w^hile the payment of moderate rates is covered 
by the more neutral term interest. As usury is 
essentially a price for the use of capital and thus 
a specific manifestation of the general princijile 
of price, the term has occasionallv been extended 
to include all exchange transactions in which 
the stronger party takes aLb antage of the weaker 
in order to deri\e undue jirofit. 'bhus the term 
\\ uclicr, the (lernian (‘cjuiwilcnt lor usury, ap- 
idies to all iorms ol economic al>use; and (ier- 
man literature tivats j^rofiteering, wage expf )iia- 
tion and e\cessi\'e rent<ils as specilic maniiesta- 
lions of tile general phenoiiKaion of usur\ . 
While tlKT(' is a logical and to some t'Xtent a his- 
torical j’jstiiication for the use of the term ijsur\ 
in this widest sense, the o\erw'helnung practise, 
at haist in English sjwMking countries, fav(H's the 
‘'onlmement of the conccjit to numeylending 
exclusively. 

I he ethical nature ot the coiict'pt of usurv 
renders it impossible to iormiikite pia’iuanent 
and delinitc* criteria of what constitutes .i usuri- 
ous transaction. As long as freedom of contract 
remains tlie corner stone of economic org<iniza- 
tion, it is not tfie ecoivmiisl but t}i<‘ legislator 
who must dec'de at what point .i ^'oluntart eco- 
nomic transaction constitutes an al>use of eco- 
nomic fret‘doni and thus an act of usur\ . Trans- 
actions which wert‘ coiulemiuii in the Middle 
Ages as usurious became rc*cogni/ed in subsc- 
cjuent centuries as normal economic j>r.ictises, 
while usages which \\ cre outlawed and jnjuished 
in one country were at tla* same time freeh pca- 
miticd in another. AIoreo\er m ca-rtain periods 
the moral ^iews of the k'gislatne botlies were 
identical wath those of the majority of the j>eopIe, 
\ehile at other times there was a wide di\'cTgence 
in this respect, so that usages whieh were olli- 
cially outlawed were neyertheless saiietioiied iu 
economic life, d'hus while eoueejns sucli as 
pric*e, wage, interest, are economu! eateg(n'ies 
transcending time, usury is a historical categ(jry 
understood only in the hglii ot the moral and 
legal iK^rms jirevailiog m a particular period. 

The theory f»r usury was shaped by the con- 
ceptions de\elo]X‘d by the ancient (ireck and 
Roman phikisophers on the one hand and the 
Jewish and Cdiristian theologians on the other. 

The earliest prohibition of usury is to he found 
in the Mosaic cotlc (Leviticus xxv: 36, and Deu- 


tcrouowv xxiii: 20). 'I’hc restriction, howcNcr, 
applied only to Jews; l!ic taking of interest from 
aliens was permitti'tl. In Athiais the Icgislafion 
of Solon, intended to ease the Imancial burden 
of the agricultural po|nikition, limited the rate 
of interest. In Rome the 'I'wt'bc T.ibles estab- 
lished a uiaxiiiiiim of 10 percent. hVom that timt' 
until the em[nre \arious U*gislatiye acts at- 
tempted to taiforce the kiwfiil rate of interest. 
In 342 lut'. t’here was c\en promulgated a law, 
the Lex f^ciUK III, which jiiohibitcd the taking (4 
any payment for loans. Mthough tluat' is n(< 
record ol its ahohtioii, this a(‘t was mwei en- 
forced. d'hc tact that the usual rcstra lions did 
not ap)jih to the' foeniis uiiiiliiiini a loan aei- 
vanced tu (ih.mce- niarilimc tr.uie' probable 
fae'ilit.itcd a gciR-rai e'\asi(ni (4 .uiii-uMire legisla- 
tion; and the ic is no doubt tli.n ibe \\calth\ 
bourix'uis class uikKt the c-arb empire m Itab 
ami in the pi o\ me e's de'i i\ e-d its ee'oii' imic • )ngin 
ami hnaiici.’l strescub fiom “usurious” ope'ia- 
tioiis. Sub^ceiiieni 1 \ Justini.m rceiue'e'el the le-gal 
Fiite' e'oiisiele'rabK , to u [HTciait lor ge-ma al loans, 

<S pcrcciii tor ma^Mitactui '-rs ami mcrelianis, 

I pcrcciil tor persons in high positions and 1.; 
pcrce'iil foi the jin ini'- lunituuui. 'bhe* moo 
drastic rcstiictions o! the justmiam e’oelc weae* 
irispired b\ tlu' growingr inlliience of tlic tcae h- 
mgs (4 iheane tent philosfipliei s atiel ot the _\oimg 
C hriatian e iiuie li 

the ncgal!\c attitude' t(W\ard usiiiw aeloj»ted 
In the .mciein Arti< philosophe'rs was not iliie to 
tlu'ir Ignorance' ot liie- pniu'ij'le". ot capmdisiic 
ce(>noTii\. idalo and AristoiK' weav jR-rfeellv 
aw are ol the' imfv)rtanee 0 } the Auie “hanks” to 
the' ccof>om\ of ihv' loiiith eefitui\' 11 

ihe'e rc'ah/e'd also pjc soeial danges inhe'rent in a 
Mste'in estnc'h ene'.ouragt's the- pimsun oj gain ior 
gain s sake, ami b\ ea Midemnine moue-e lemhng 
they iiopeel to strj.'u' al tlie* \er\' roots of jn*ofit 
ecoiK>m\. ddie Ixiii on lmiiis derieed trom 
moue\ leneling was also iiilliicnced hy the na- 
turalistic C()ne'e[)tion f4 mr)ue\ and intere'st 
which pcrmc.itcel the Icaeliiiig of Aristotle and 
through him the' tliiiikmg f)f meehaeyai theolo- 
gians. This is Well e'xpre'sseel in the tireek term 
for usury tokos , meaning the eillspring of an 
organic being. Momn', Aristotle held, is an in- 
organic obje'Ct useel as a medium of exchange and 
thcrefoT" cannot breeel new coins. He who de- 
mands nayment h/i the lending of money causes 
money to beget money and tiuis acts contrary to 
the laws of nature. 

The antichrematistic tone of the ander>*^ 
philosophers was in perfect accord wiiii me 
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teachings of the rising church. While the attitude 
of the church was based primarily on tlie Scrip- 
tural command Mutuum date nihiliudc speranivs 
(Lend, hoping for nothingagain, .S 7 ./>///er vi: 35), 
the theologians drew freely upr)n the anti-usury 
arguments of the jdiilosopliers. dims Gregory of 
Nyssa admonished the faitliful not to seek gain 
from gold and other precious metals; that is, 
from objects which cannot jn-oduce otfspring. 
In the Roman church Ambrose of Milan 
formulated the j^rincipJe which dominated ec- 
clesiastic te<iching for almost a thousand yrars: 
evervihiug which accrues to the eapilal consti- 
tutes usury. Whil' coikIksI primarilv in moral 
terms, this rnjorou. j^roliibition derived its social 
justification from the lact that uiuk r eonduioT’s 
of a p/rimiti\e econon^ most loans weie coii- 
tracted bv tlie needv lor purpose' ol conomrp- 
tion and tlie borrower usuallv found himstlfm a 
worse position at the in i th..n at lie. bt'cmning 
of tilt' loan ]>er’,od \](irio.<.] becausi' ol ilu' 
absence of biisine^- oppiatunities in the cal’, 
Middle Ages, wlu'n 'he usitr,^ doctrine of the 
church to(>k shape, the hotdei o{ funds (.hd not 
forego .mv loss of pmtit b\ parting tem]'>orarily 
with liis capita.! d'lie absolute j^roluliition C)1 
usurv was furthei ,U'''thieiI in terms of contem- 
porary econoTiiie theory; it was arguial tlial a 
loan trails, letion involving th' ti’ansferof owner- 
ship of the sum of inoiaw to the borrower really 
constituted a sak- in which in .iccord,mC(^ with 
the mediaeval jwinciple ol equivalence of ex- 
change the icmder, that is, the st'ller of nioiiev , 
might expt'ct in eturn (»nlv tlie t‘\act equiv alent 
of the amou lit original Iv aJvanCtal d'lie fact that 
a period of tiiiK' iiiterveneil i'etwcui theollermg 
and the return of the sum was dismissed with 
the argument that time i . div me and can there- 
fore coinniand no pi ice. 1 iihl'.e tlie situation in 
ancient (ireecc and. Ibmit,, it was no longer 
neeessarv' to determine at what iMte .1 charge for 
monev loan becanu’ usurious aiu^ punishable; all 
charges above the prineijial weri^ held usurious, 
l^sury wais no mere transgression of the law but 
a mortal sin punishable by exeoinuiunicalion. 
This rigid measure originallv applied only to the 
clergy but was subse([uently extended to all lay 
Christians. 

While the church consistently prohibited the 
charging of a price for loans throughout the 
IMiddle Ages, a j'^ersoii in need of money who 
was willing to shoulder the cost was never de- 
privxM comj>lctely of the ja)ssibility of borrow ing 
money. Aside from the various devices designed 

evade the anti-usury law s, as, for instance, the 
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practise of sale and resale whereby the prospex:- 
tive lender fictitiously sold to the borrower a 
commt)dity on credit at a high price and simul- 
taneously rej^urediased it for cash at a lower 
price, the diifercncc constituting an interest 
chaige for an actual loan, the mediaeval borrower 
could turn to the Jewish moneylenders and 
pawnbrokers, who did not come under the 
jiii isdiction of the church and w ere tolerated in 
th<-.r monev lending operations. Later Christian 
tradcTw, notahlv th( f.onihards and the Caorsini, 
engag^'d to an increasing exumt in the banking 
business; and although thev were generally con- 
demned as usuKTs, they came in time lo enjoy 
the ]>rivik‘gcs ot the princes and even of the 
church. Under the impact oi economic necessity 
the nurch auilioniies th(‘mselves began to re- 
iiitc pret the all eomprebensive concept of usury 
i.‘ favor 'd a 1 lore liberal policy toward financial 
transactions, dkms while ' denied to the credi- 
tor the ri'dit to Uiarge ’ price h ^ his loans, the 
church pc’ ii ittcd the collection of a line in case 
the debtor did n(>t reriirii the principal at the 
time spi'cified in the loan agreement. There 
developed the ’practise of inserting a penal clause 
(ponia ( ohrcfitiaiiidis) into llu* loan agreements 
whereby a nominal, brief, gratuitous loan period 
was set; after its expiration the debtor aulomati- 
eally was liable f)r the jiaymciit of the line in 
addition to the riqiaymeiit of tlu^ principal. But 
even in the absence of a pcaial clause the creditor 
was allowed, bv invoking the principle daviniau 
emers^uu'-, to recover for any damages he might 
have sutlered as a n’sult ol the loan. It was but 
one steyv further to the ayiplieaiioii oi the prin- 
ciple of lucrum (cssans, w hereby the lender had a 
right to iiidemiiiiy if h' .ould prove that he had 
to fore;:o a pott ntial jirofit as a result of the loan; 
this proof was rendered easitT with the growth 
of investment opportunities, ami later it w’as 
vvaiwd for merehanbs and manufacturers. Still 
another escayie from the ban on commercial 
moneylending was eventually made available 
through the institution of partnership. Alter 
Aquinas the chiireli voiced no objection to the 
jvractise of investing money in the fonn of 
partnership and drawing a yirolit, provided that 
the person supphing tlie ca])ital shared in the 
losses as well as in the y^rofits. The insistence on 
sharing the risk as an indispensable element in a 
partnership agreement rendered this form of 
inv^estment unsuitable to the moneylender, who 
was interested primarily in the safety of his 
piincipal and in a fixed return on his capital, 
lie could, however, protect his investment by 
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insuring the principal against loss, which was rate the charge became excessive and therefore 
legal, and assure a fixed rate of return by selling usurious. Most states attempted to fix maximum 
a future uncertain profit for a certain definite rates of interest. But soon even such restrictions 
return, which was also legal. There was no reason drew the attack of tlie advocates of the newly 
why the three contracts — the partnership agree- emerging doctrine of freedom of enterprise. In 
ment, the insurance contract and the sale of a England William Petty in ihSz and in France 
future uncertain profit — each one legal in itself, Turgot a century later pleaded lor freedom in 
should be presumed to be illegal when entered credit operations. Of greatest signiticanct% how- 
into by the same two persons. 'Phis so-called ever, was the demand for comjdete freedom put 
triple contract which became forward l^y Jeremy Bentham in his famous 

an established practise in the latter part of the Ih frncc of (Lsi/ry (London 17M7). In the name of 
fifteenth century, was in effect an agreement personal liberty Bentham demandc‘d the same 
with all the implications of a modern loan Irans- degree of freedom for money trade as that ]'>re- 
action. In some countries, for example, (ier- vailing in commotlitv trade. Taking as liis point 
many, the purchase of rents provided wide op- of dejnirtiire the familiar argument that e\er\ 
portunities for the investment ol funds. In rational person knows l»est liow to defend his 
others the churches themselves established the interests and th.it there is theridore no reason for 
mofites pietaiis\ that is, funds which were used governmeni mtcTerence, he mamt.iined that the 
in advancing small loans to the needy in return st.ite which aims to aid tlu* poor bv ri'stricting 
for a small charge sufficient to cover the cost of the interest rate excludt's them at tfie same time 
administration. from the sourci^s of crialit Similariv impressne 

The more liberal attitude of the church toward was the common contention that a restriction of 

interest and usury was rellected in contemjiorary the rate of mteiest nei essariK ri'siilts in a short - 

theological writings. While the oflicial jiosition age of canilal and i-onse(|iientl\ in an mcreasi* m 

remained as expressed by (ierson in the fifteenth the cost of credit. But it was not onK m tla 

century, naiiiels , that it is contrary to nature for inteiwst of the iiuli\idih.l but aKo f(*r the .sake of 
money to breed money, other writers began to the st.iti* that it w.iv h< Id msess.ir\ to suspend 

distinguish between usury proper and non- lheo})eralion ol the.in!i-iisiir\ l.iws; tluis KcMies 

usurious forms of gain d’hus the Franeisean has pointed out that the eoiitinuaiue of the 5 
Bernardino of Siena and the Dominican An- percent maximum rate in Irnglaml reiuiered it 
tonino of Florence, the two great preachers of imf>os.sibk‘ to iiisiituti'a modtam discount policy 
the early Renais.sarice, endeavored to deline and tli.it the Bank of Fnglaiui eonkl initiate 
cases in w'hich gain could he pennitted without such a p^diey only after the abolition of the rate 
being usurious. Jn a commenUirv^ to the Simima restriction in jSA(>. 

of Aquinas, Cardinal Cajetan renounced the 'I’he advances of economic liber.dism wi})cd 
principle of sterility of money and thus provided the anti-usury laws from the statute books of 
the moral justification for the financial practises most countries. Jdigkmd removtal its ban on 
of early capitalisna. usury in 1S54, Holland in 1S57, Belgium in i(Sb5 

In the sixteenth and .seventeenth centuries the and IVussia and tlu‘ North (ierman Federation 
jurists continued to struggle against the prohi- in In the United States the overwhelming 

bition and they .succeeded in re.strieting the con- majority of tlic states .still retain their anti-usury 
cept of money and thereby the applicability of laws, but these have little effect on thi‘ actual 
anti-usury laws. Charles de Moulin and above movement of interest rales. The sw eeping repeal 
all Salmasius, who attempted to differentiate of the anti-usury laws did, however, produce in 
between interest and usury, exerted a most pro- most countries a fimd of credit abuses, sufheient 
found influence in Europe; the latter in a hypo- to w^arrant the j^romjn reintroduction of pro- 
thetical case actually sought to justify a rale of tective measures. In the latter part of the nine- 
interest of 36 percent. teenth century Germany, Austria and other 

Under the impact of capitalistic development countries and Faigland in 1900 found it neccs- 
the original conceptions of the church fathers sary to enact measures covering all cases in 
receded into the background. By the eighteenth which the moneylender took undue advantage of 
century the status of moneylending came to re- the inexperience or carelessness (T the borrower, 
semhie that prevailing in ancient Rome; the particularly when the latter was led to accept 
question was no longer whether it was per- excessive financial charges through fraud or 
missible to charge a price for capital but at what misrepresentation on the part of the former. In 
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some countries and in the various states of the 
United States the whole field of small loans, 
most of which are in the nature of consumption 
loans, was placed under the special protection of 
the law to prevent financial exploitation of the 
small and as a rule economically weak borrower. 

The future of usury legislation is closely re- 
lated to the general fate of economic lil^eralisrn. 
Recent economic history' and particularly ex- 
perience since the World War reilect a waning 
faith in the automatic adjustineiit of economic 
processes and a greater rclianct^ ujion a conscious 
interference with tlie workings of the eeonoTuic 
meciiaiiism. Tlie growing recognition of the fact 
that the individual is fiec[ucntly hclnlcss in the 
face of organized }'»owcrful economic groii]>s aiui 
must thcicforc be proietled in economie 
dealings against exjdoitation will iindoubudlv 
again focus the attention of tiu' legislator upon 
the ncccssitv of protecting the borrower against 
abuses in the field of cretlii. 1 n pursuing this aim 
the legislator will la- aided by the growing 
popular opposition to the regime of unrestrained 
economic individualism which has manifested 
itself since the turn of the century, and it may be 
that 111 the tiear future new anti-usury laws will 
be the common sign of a doomed capitalism. 

Edcar Samn 
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UTILITARIANISM, d’he term, more precise 
than most abstractions, refers to the doctrines 
held by a relatively small, \vcll organized group 


of nineteenth century Englishmen, whose chief 
theorists were Bentham, James Mill, Ricardo, 
J. S. Mill, Austin and Sidgwick and whose chief 
political agents were Francis Place, Joseph 
Hume, Roebuck, Grote, Duller and Molesworth 
Although the utilitarians were ardent individ- 
ualists and although John Mill proudly denies 
that tf ey formed a “school,^’ they seem in retro- 
spect to have had a great deal of cohesion. Their 
sympathetic historiam 1/Cslie Stephen, speaks of 
them as a “sect.” Nor were their ideas modified 
greatly in the seventy odd years of their existence 
as a sclf-conscioiis group; John Mill was a sub- 
tler psychologist than Bcnlham, had a tempting 
glimpse (d inysticism, from which he recovered, 
and toward the end of his' life under the influence 
of sympathy for the working classes modified his 
trust m ec()nomic individualism. Yet the funda- 
mentals of the faith remainet’ unchanged. Utili- 
tarian itleas in less dogmaoc form did indeed 
gain vvidcs[)rc atl hearing, and tleae is a loose 
sense of the word utilitarian, imj)Iying a prosaic 
attachment to material ends, which has passed 
into common English. 

'The philosoj)hical antecedents of utilitarian- 
ism are briefly: IvpicureaTiism, or classical he- 
donism, a dcHminc always suspect to good 
Christians hut increasingly popular from the 
Renaissance to the eighteenth century; English 
and French rationalism from l.ocke to the cticy- 
cJopcdistvs and especially the famous De Fesprit 
of llclvErius; the WcuJtJi of Nations; and the 
work of such eighteenth century humanitarians 
as Shaftesbury, Beccaria, Howard and the Adam 
Smith of the Moral Sentiments. Those who }a>ld 
racial or national theories in such matters com- 
monly add to this list die general tradition of 
English empiricism. In actual fact the conscious- 
ness of a traditional English distrust of meta- 
physics affected the utilitarians chiefly by sharp- 
ening their fear that they were after all meta- 
physicians and by increasing their sense of isola- 
tion and iinportanee. For utilitarianism is an 
absolute empiricism, to be distinguished from 
absolute idealism only by the devoutly profes- 
sional philosopher. 

The physical antecedents of utilitarianism are 
to be found in the England of the early indus- 
trial revolution. The principle of utility and 
particularly the notion that self-interest is iden- 
tical with common interest were admirably fitted 
to the purpose of the more active leaders of the 
new industrial Laigland, who found in them at 
once a means of undermining the power of the 
feudal gentry and a justification for their own 
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industry, ddiis ideology helped tlien^ to get 
things done, make converts, pass laws, and — 
not least important — it ga\e them a eoTiseious- 
ness of being right. Utilitarianism, ahva\s the 
doctrine of a small minority, was never in its 
purer form held by ordinary tniddle class Eng- 
lishmen. Ihit the utilitarians \Aere the thin end 
of the wedge which o\erturned the old regime 
in England, d’hey carried through th<it Idiglish 
revolution of T(S32 which is so like the moderate 
French revolution of 17SC). indeetl the funda- 
mental similarity between Ciirondists aiul utili- 
tarians is striking. Eolh represent the youthful 
optimism of the leaders of a crusading bour- 
geoisie; both in their ardor outdistance the main 
body of their troops, oeeujded in the comfort- 
able consolidation (/f existing gains. 

The utilitarians based their whole s\'stem, 
with all its ramifications into economics, poli- 
tics, jurisprudence, penology, education aiul 
religion, on one grand principle, Bentham's 
great disco\erv that man is ruled bv two sov- 
ereign masters, pleasure and pain. Actual!) the 
famous j^rinciple of utility was not ^er\ no\el; 
what made it trwv in Bentham s hands was his 
use of it to cen^ent the alliance with a deified 
science and thereby to make utilitai ianism «i 
faith. 'Blie religious impulse tow ard self-annihi- 
lation appears in Bentham in its characteris- 
tically modern form, the form in which certain 
types of “knowledge” are embraced as wholly 
objective and imleptMideiit o) the knower s tie- 
sires. Whereas, according to Bentham, ]>revious 
thinktu's, es]H-cially in the political anti social 
spheres, had been accustomed to tlc.il in gener- 
alities, such as “right” and “jusiice,” which 
each man staintxl with liis j'>rivate emotions, the 
principle of “utility” i'eino\'ed politics into tht‘ 
serene impersonality of mathematics. 11 the 
scientist observes men objt'Ctiveh, his mind 
cle<mst‘tl of moral and rt'ligioiis precf)nceptions, 
he sees that all men seek pleasure and a\(>id 
]'>ain; he must thereftu'e conclude that pleasure 
is “good” and pain “evil.” Tliese pleasures and 
j>ains, which in a rough way all mdiMtluals have 
equal cvij^acities to experience, can be treated as 
mathematical quantities and weighed against 
each other through the application of the so- 
called lualonistic calculus. A maximum of men 
enjoying a maximum (d jdeasures minus a mini- 
mum of men afllicted with a minimum of pains 
equals the greatest good of the greatest number. 
The principle (d' utility does lu^t equate “good” 
walh crude sensual satisfaction, and it does not 
exclude from “good” the higher pleasures of 


imagination and taste. John Mill used to gnnv 
very indignant over the accusation that the utili- 
tarians had a porcine notion of pleasure and that 
their utility was the simple usefulness of ma- 
chinery. A W this meant of course that the school 
by no means succeeded in escaping from the 
necessity of making value judgments. The utili- 
tarians, especially those of the first giaieration, 
f.iihxl notal>ly to penetrate the psychological 
depths (d human motivation. Nor could they 
maintain quite consistently their assurance that 
the enlightened self-interest of the iiulividual is 
identical with the enlightened sell-interest of all 
other men. BtaUhams mi'tajdi) sical atomism 
made it iiiijiossible for him to soKe what Elie 
Ilalevy has called tin* problem of the “artificial 
identificMtion of interests.” But 1 k^ tlid proxide 
his fellows with a measuniig rod for existing 
institutions. 

This measuring rod the\ apphet .1 to hinglish 
life with doctrinaire rigor and found that hing- 
hshmen, ignorant of tht' |U'mcipk‘ <>1 utility, laid 
for geiU‘iMtions pursued pleasure and avoided 
})ain unintelhgeiill) . d'he utihtai ians piojxised 
to set them right Bentham gatlK'red about him- 
self a little groii]) which wrote, ]U’eatluHl and 
gradually edged into journalism and politics. 
'The Benthamite.^ bec.mu' the “philosophical 
radicals,” rej>rc“sented in tlu^ I louse of C'omrnons 
by a small but able .md determined group. .As 
journahsts and ]'»oliticians the ]>hilosophical rath- 
cals hastened and gave shajie to a number of 
important reforms. 

Utilitarian economics is sinqilv classical ev'o- 
iiomics. Ricardo, M’C'ulloch, John Mill, wc-re 
all of the inner circle of the elect. Utilitv in the 
held of economics dictate's free trade, cheap but 
eflicieiit government and low taxt'S, al^olition of 
guilds and all other forms ol mono]’iol\ , unlim- 
ited competition; for if all men are ]>ernutted to 
follow without hindranct" their enlightened self- 
interest in buying in the cheajuvst and selling 
in the dearest market, tlieir individual selfish- 
nessi's will mutually cancel out and a maximum 
of goods will be jiroduced and di.stributed. In 
early nineteenth eenturv^ England, the utilita- 
rians claimed, the corn laws gave to the unpro- 
ductive landed gentry in the form of rent an 
artificially increased share of other men’s pro- 
duction; the j>ro]ific breeding of the laboring 
classes kept them constantly jvressing on the 
means of subsistence; and the survival of all 
sorts of feudal prejudices prevented the full ex- 
tension to economic life of the career open to 
talents. 'J’lu'se three defects were the main 
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)bjects of utilitarian attack. The philosophical 
radicals helped destroy the corn laws and make 
business a noble life. The pojMilation problem 
^ave them more trouble, practically because the 
English laboring classes found the utilitarian 
preaching for the most part rather wearisome, 
logically because to restrict tlie number of work- 
ing men was to restrict competition in the labor 
market and to make a concession to the spirit of 
monopoly. In his declining years John ]\lill in 
fact began to desert orthodox utilitarian eco- 
nomies, and in the caul he admitted that workers 
united in unions not only could but ought to 
raise wages. 

In jurisprudence the utilitarians are acknowl- 
edgetl to have attained their most striking re- 
sults. In criminal juris])riuKaice ntditv saw n 
punishment matlier (li\ ine nor soci d \engeance 
but a means of preventing crime and, if possible, 
reforming the criminal. 'I'lu* criminal .should h'cl 
just a shade more pain fiom punishment than 
pleasure that is, profit -Irom his criiiK. Too 
much pain w ould ciiiiutlcr him, tLirn him against 
society, and too littl(' would taicouragc him to 
further crime. In its details absurd, this hedo- 
nistic calculus was a]gdicd by bentham and his 
disciples to the disordered cruelties of English 
penology with excellent results. Again, utility 
saw in civil law' no mvstic inherit. met' Irom the 
fathers, no accumulation ol uiu[uestionablc il 
occasionally incoinenieiit rc'gulations but sim- 
ply a means of enabling men to deal securely 
and elhciently with one another. Law, like any 
other arrangement, could be made anew and in 
the ttingled st.ite ot Eldon s law should be so 
treated. 'Ehe Hcnth. mutes never achieved the 
Ihiglish co<le they set up as their id(Ml, although 
they helped diaift many codes outside bmgland, 
in South America, Sjviin and even Russia. But 
W'orking hrst through Romilh and then through 
Mackintosh they did attain piecemeal a ccuisid- 
erable reform of Ihiglish law in the direction of 
sim}dicity, clarity and lessening ol conllict. 

d"he utilitarians had the highest hopes in 
popular education. If democratic t:\periments 
like the French Revolution had been failures, 
the reason was that ignorant men had not known 
how’ to use their freedom, b'niversal education, 
guided by utilitarian ]dhlosophers, would open 
a way for the untrammeletl openition of the 
principle of utility. 1 he philosojdiical radicals 
supported Lancaster in his quarrel with Bell, 
founded Univ’ersity College, London, the first 
English institution of higher learning wholly 
free from Christian religious tests and teaching, 
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encouraged Mechanics Institutes and preached 
education everywhere. But it must be admitted 
that here their achievement fell far short of their 
aims, and tlu‘ later spread ol popular education 
in England owes more to other grou]>s than to* 
the utilitarians. 

Politically the philosojvhical radicals were 
democratic lepublicans; but so long as kings and 
queens were useful, they were willing to tolerate 
them, at least in England. Bent ham professed 
great scorn for the metapliysical nonsense of the 
Rights of Man; but utilitv inspired a political 
program only slightly difierent from that of the 
impractical kVench, for it included universal 
manhood sutliagty etpial cL'Ctoral distrii'ts, rota- 
tion in othce, freedom of sjieet'h and f)f the ])ress, 
the im iolabilitv ol indiv idual jiroperty rights 
and all the f.imiliar ap])aratiis of nineteenth cen- 
tury democ'r.icv. Democraev' wais perhaps not 
the best form i)f goverin^ ' nt, but in comem- 
j>f)rarv IvnglaiKi only die people could be trusted 
to embrace the truths 01 utilitarianism. Bentham 
had learned that tlu* u]>per classes were not to 
be converted, llis followers led tin* agitation for 
the Reform Bill of 1.S32, thinking it at least a 
step towar 1 ihe ultiinatcygoal of democr.icy. 'The 
useful governmiait, liowivaa*, is the efhcient gov- 
ernment, and Austiriian doctrines of sovereignty 
show that the utilitarians never re.illv abandoned 
the authoritarian basis from which Bentham 
set out. 

in religion the utilitarians were practically 
w hat later came to be called secularists. But they 
were all thoroughly respectable men, hardly 
daring to defy British religious conventions, aiul 
they therefore attacked Christian superstitions 
with something less llun bravatlo. The ageil 
Bentham and the young Crote collaborated in a 
book on religion, cautiously signed “Philip 
Beauchamp” { Analysis of ilic Influence of Natural 
Reliflon on the 'renipora! Happiness cf Mankind, 
London 1822), in which the jdea.sures and pains 
of anticipation ol an alterlile, of (rod’s judg- 
ment, of prayer, are carefull} balanced and 
utility made to decide against superstition. Aet 
most of the utilitarians were of a believing or 
even dogmatic teni]M‘rament, and it is not insig- 
nificant that John Alill should have died in a 
t ep i d Manic haeanism . 

Hav ing helped build up the England of laissez 
faire, utilitarianism helped destroy it. By repul- 
sion utilitarian ideology strengthened the op- 
posing idealisms which aimed at state or group 
interv'^ention in economic and social life. Leading 
the attack against the “pig philosophy” was 
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Carlyle, never a very scnipulous fighter and in 
his presentation of utilitarian judgments of value 
generally quite unfair. But Carlyle possessed the 
mystic graces and possibly that insight into ordi- 
nary men which the utilitarians most certainly 
lacked. By the turn of the twentieth century the 
utilitarians had ceased to he jirophets. Kveii 
liberalism, through theinediumofT. 11. Green, 
was drawing inspiration from German idealism. 
Secondly, by attraction important elements in 
utilitarian ideology passed over into Marxism 
and were turned against laisscz faire. d'he in- 
debtedness of Marx to the classical economists 
for his labor theory of value and to tiie Ricardian 
socialists for his theory of surplus \ahic — not to 
mention other technical borrowings -is of course 
well known. But the significant relation between 
utilitarianism and Marxism, at least in its vulgar 
form, is a spiritual one: both make economic 
relations the basic fact of social orgaui/ation, 
both are class conscious, both are piously mate- 
rialistic and both very profitabl) confuse their 
desires wdth a supernatural force which they are 
unwilling to call God. 

Crane Brinton 

SW: Individuai.ism; Hhih \ism; Altruism and k'(;o- 
ism; Epicurkanism; Raitonalism; J Icmanii ahian- 
ism; Positivism; Ec’onomics, section on I’ul Classi- 
cal School; Laisslz Eaiki ; Criminol<k;v. 

Comult: Hiilevy, Elie, La iorniation du radica/ismc 
philosophique, 3 vols. (Cans i(;oj-04\ tr. by AI. 
Morns as Thr Cfoni/i of Idii/osofy/iif Radual/sf//, i vol. 
(l.,ondon 1928), with critical l)il'>lioeraphv; Stephen, 
l^eslie, T/jc K7i}>lish LltiUtanam, 3 vols. (London 
I goo); Albee, Ernest, ^1 History of L'ny/is/i Utilitarian- 
ism (London igo2); Davidson, W. L., Volitiial 
Thought in Knyland; the Utilitarians, front Bent ham 
to y. S. Aim (London 1915); Brinton, Crane, Knylish 
Politiial Thought in the Nineteenth Century (London 
1933) P- 14-30, 89-103; Kent, C. B. K., The Knylish 
liadiiah (London 1890) p. 168-249, 322-414; Wallas, 
Graham, The Life of Franeis Place (rev. ed. London 
1918); Dicey, A. V., Lectures on the Relation betneen 
1 m7v and Jhiblic Opinion in Kngland during the Nine- 
teenth Century (2nd ed, London 1914) lectures vi, ix; 
Pollock, h'rederick. An Introduction to the History of 
the Science of Politics (new^ ed. lAmdon 1923) p. loj — 

II, 118-33; Veblen, Thorslem, “d'he Preconceptions 
of Economic Science,” and ‘‘The Socialist Economics 
of Karl Marx and ilis Followers” in his The Place of 
Science in Alodern Civilisation and Other Jissays (New 
York 1919) p, 130-44, 409- 56; Schumpeter, J. A., 
“Epochen der Dogmen- und Methodengeschichte” in 
Crundriss der Sozialc)konomik, vol. i, pt. i (2nd ed. 
Tubingen 1924) sect, in; Cahnmann, Werner, Der 
oekonornische Pessimismus und das ricardosche System 
(Halberstadt 1929) ch. a; Guyau, M. J., La morale 
anglaise contc^niporaine (4th ed. Paris 1900); Cazamian, 

L. F., Le roman social en Angletcrre {jdjo-lSyo) (2nd 
©d. Paris 1904) ch. ii; Neff, E. E., Carlyle and Mill 
12nd ed. New York 1926). 


UTILITY. See Value and Price; Economics, 
section on Marginal Utility. 

UTOPIA. The WTird utopia, a coinage from the 
Greek, meaning literally “nowliere,” was first 
used by Sir 'ITonuis More in I5i(> as the name 
of a far distant island on w hich, accortling to his 
fiction, there existed an ideal commonwealth. 
Since the publication of More s I fopia its title 
has been appropriated to designate more or less 
iiuliscriminatcly literary works of all ages w hich 
seek, whether through the medium of the dia- 
logiic, the novel or some similar form, to con- 
jure a society or state free from human irn- 
jycrfcctions. In rec-ent years, however, the term 
has come also to be used in a more strictly so- 
ciological sens(‘. 'Ehe analysis of a j’larticular type 
of intellectual outlook and thought pattern w Inch 
is iKnv designated as the utopian mind or the 
utopian spirit has bc*come one of the most fruit- 
ful fields of inquiry^ for contemporary sociolo- 
gists. It is coming to be realized that a clear 
understanding of the structure and character- 
istics of this psychological type is important not 
only in itself but also because it throw s light on 
the social process as a whole no less than on 
intelk^ctual development in its broader aspects. 

As a literary genre the iito])ian fiction made its 
appearance many centuries before More. It was 
Plato who furnished, notably in his Republic^ 
the general model to which all hxter utojxian fic- 
tions have been heavily indebted. But whereas 
the writings of JMato were motivatetl jirimarily 
by an authoritarian desire to buttress, in a.s ra- 
tional terms as jxossible, a static and hicrarcli- 
ically ordered social and political system, the 
utopian writings of More and his fellow lui- 
manists during the Renaissance w ere the expres- 
sion of a wave of intellectual and social release. 
Steeped in the spirit of the classical rev ival and 
at the same time living in detachment from the 
broader currents of life about them, these small 
groups of liumanists could arrive at an objective 
altitude toward current social norms and insti- 
tutions. It is ill fact the humanist way of life 
which accounts for both the rigidly systematic 
quality of the characteristic Renaissance utopia 
and the often paradoxical and fantastic nature of 
many of its conclusions. In More, for example, a 
trenchant criticism of social injustice as mani- 
fested in the period of transition betwt^en feudal- 
ism and capitalism is combined with a nostalgic 
mcdiacvalism; in Bacon’s New Atlantis {162']) an 
aggressive faith in the liberating role of science 
with a predilection for authoritarianism; in Cam- 
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panella’s Civitas soli (1623) the pious supersti- 
tion of an orthodox Calabrian monk with an 
antipathy to tyranny and an untrammclcd in- 
tellectual search for means to eradicate social 
evil. The most realistic of the humanist utopias 
was Harrington’s The Common-Wealth of Oceana 
(1656), which was later to exert a marked influ- 
ence on the constitution makers in the United 
States. Drawing ujk)!! his travels and his hu- 
manistic studies, Harrington undertook during 
Cromwell’s regime a cennparative study of con- 
stitutions to discover the form of government 
most ideally suited to his troubled country. 

The third great climate of opinion in which 
utopian fict ions })layed a signilicanl role was that 
which prevailed during the eighteenth and tlic 
early nineteenth century. The widespread social 
unrest engendered by the economic and political 
readjustments which culminated in the bour- 
geois re\’oIulions found natural expression in the 
succession of heterogeneous utojnas modeled 
on the work of the earlier humanists. In the 
period following the h'rench Revolution the 
literary utopias were by comparison oriented 
more consistently toward a single |K)litical ideal. 
Thus Rngels in his Die ]^ntwi( des Sozia- 
fismiis 7 'on dcr C topic zur W^mensihaft could 
more or less jdausibl\ groiij) together Morelly, 
Babeuf, Saint-Simon, Fourier, ('abet and Owen 
and, despite their minor variations of approach, 
dub them indiscriminatelv “utopian socialists.” 
In branding these antibourgeois reformers with 
the epithet utopian Engels meant to rel)uke them 
for their addiction to the sentimental delusions 
of the eighteenth century philowphes^ who 
naively fancied that they could bring their fellow 
men to carry through a reorganization of society 
merely by placing before them certain abstract 
ideals. Since, according to hdigels, the starting 
j)omt of scientific socialism is the realization of 
the dciinite objecti\es which can be carried 
through at a given stage of history and in a 
given social complex, he called upon social re- 
formers to abandon the a j^riori fabrication of 
ideal societies and to devote their energies in- 
stead to precise analyses of current social forces. 
Having done this they would naturally ]')roceed 
to identify themselves with the proletariat, that 
class which alone can carry through such a re- 
organization of society. 

While the making of utopias by no means 
came to an end with the utopian socialists, the 
subsequent examples, although frequently meet- 
ing with considerable literary success, cannot be 
said to have attained, as did their predecessors, 


a broader social significance. And yet until the 
development of sociology they continued to pro- 
vide a substitute of sorts for the scientific anal* 
ysis of social phenomena. 

In the sociological approach to the problem of 
the utopian mind and the utopian spirit the 
attempt is made to ascertain the psychological 
genesis of this type of mental outlook, the prin- 
cipal phases of its historical development and its 
functional significance. 'Fhe term utopian, as 
here used, may be applied to any process of 
thought which receives its impetus not from the 
direct force of social rea]u^^ but from concepts, 
such as symbols, fantasies, tireams, ideas and the 
like, which in the must comprehensive sense ot 
that term are non-existent, \dewed from the 
standpoint of sociology, such mental constructs 
may in general assume two forms: they are 
“i<leoU»gicaf ” if tlu'V serve ific pi.r])ose of gloss- 
ing over or stabilizing the existing social reality; 
“uto]iian” if they inspire collective activity 
which aims to change such ’*eality to conform 
with their goals, wliich transcend reality. There 
is thus a close bond which connects the social 
process itself with intelk^ctuai develo])ment and 
the formation of tlu‘ mind. Not only the mental 
structure of exisimg social groups but the des- 
tiny of an entire social .wheme may depend upon 
tlu‘ nature of the unreal or reality transcending 
conctqHs originailly embraced by these groups, 
upon the manner in which the original ideas 
liave been as.similated into the social stream and, 
finally, upon tlie ultimate outcome of the inter- 
action between the utoynan element and the 
other elements and the mind. 

From the j^svchological jioint of view the his- 
tory of the utojuan mind involves an evolution- 
ary process which begins w'ith the primitive 
mythical mind and leads gradually to the com- 
prehension of reality. Fragmentary^ traces of 
this development may be discerned in the 
growth of the child as W'ell as in the evolution of 
mankind. Sometimes accelerated by the con- 
crete social situation and sometimes interrupted 
by forces of retrogression, the process of de- 
velopment leads, however unevenly, not only to 
a definite realism but to a progressive rational- 
ism. It is characteristic of the primitive or 
mythical mind that it offers escape from reality 
in the form of symbolic equivalents which bring 
to satisfaction impulses and desires frustrated by 
social realities. Such a tendency of mmd operates 
directly to fuse the unreal subjective and sym- 
bolic wash fulfilment fictions with elements of 
objective reality and in fact cannot dis nguish 
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between the two. This phenomenon, character- One of the princijnil jdiases in the progressive 
istic ol children and the dream experiences of rationalization of tlie ^\este^n mind through the 

normal human brings, is tound moreover not inetlium (»f the utofna is n^presented by the 

mly in certain t\]'es of neurotic indi\ iduals and teachings of t!'e jew ish prophets. 'J'heir eiuincia- 

primitive peoples but also oeeasionallv among tion of tlie doetime lh.it eolKr(i\e cw d is not to 

certain strata of eoiitem]K)rary society which he exorcized tliroiadi ritu.illstie m.(;Me and tlhit 

liave not progressed far be\ond tlie primitixe any change in s(»eial desrii;\ must \' rouglit on 

and under stress ot cireimistanee give way the basis <»f indo ulu.d ii'sp )ii'ebd:l\ inaikeiltla 

readih' atavistic urges. eomjdelion of the process \', her<.'l\\ die mere e\- 

The function of the m\th as contrasted with ju'ession of n-Iigioiis ecsta^\ became an etliiea’ 
lie dnvdream, winch <n most can rej'ireseut an erilic'isni ■ f s)e!et\. The ethical ration. ili/aiion 

interplay hetwetai two induiduals, is to project of parlieni : bt‘ha\ mr ]\’.iterns and tl\<‘ tians- 

and colleetix'ize those Mibjeetixe t^estasies and formation of the will to eh.inge soeielx into . 

svmbolie eijuiwileiits tor the x\ish fiilliliiient deep inw.ird (oiee were tnrlhcaed .ilso by thr 

ide.i wbieii siirxut' in a paitieular soeietx . Hut x\ork ol Jesus. 'I'lirou-'!} 1 ! rn etba al s.'l\ al i m, .11 

evcai in tlu- primitive \ .nnet\ of m\th it may he ]J(m wloeh the kitta pi'oj'hets had c- .tended n 

obstTVed tti.it with tlie difierentiation of soei il the ( lentdes, w.is tv) Ik sM.i'jlit b\ .dl mankind 

gnnips the oj^pressed elasses in.ike ditiercait use In 1 lis ease as 1*1 ih.it 01 tiie jn^'pliet > it is sig- 

of their religions eestasx and their .SMiihohc’ ni.'ieant that t!ie iiuio idiiali/at ion and < thieal 

equix.ilents fromth.it made by the' ruling t'lassi\s r.it lon.di/at: m <►! reiigi'Mi weie il.e w^dv of isl- 
and in jiartienlar th.it they fust* them w ith .soei.d kited iixln mIu.iIs miher ih.m of the olhei.i! 

resentment, lienee the religious aspects of tlie priesi Iv e aste'. \: mng the' po>tv'\ih jM’ophels the 

myth alreaely tciiel to giw' way to the social. e'lifoived absence from the ti .id:: lonal }\um- 
^\ lu'reas the: ruling groujn as it progresse^s jahe'rn.iha of niii.)l sean ie<- w.is .i f.ietor w liu h 
teiward rationalistic attiliieles, gradnallv eoimcrts serxe'd to pi k-.' em[>ha .is on the- sigmfic-aiu'e' of 
the sxmbolie eefuix ale'ii^s origin. illx' common to re'hgion as .ni miu'r e'\[n'ne'iie'e of lfie iiKlixidnal 
the entire codeetixity into iiistnimeaits xxhieli I n the enrh \ e.irs of the modern e‘ra the esi liato^ 
can be cousciouslx Tnainpiilateel to suppeirt its logieal-t Inli.istie ii 1 o}>ia .gMin m.ide its .ipjH'ar- 
authority, and so transforms them into a prot<‘c- anee, as niav be si'cn most e le.irb m the e'tloris 
tixe coloring of ieleoiogxy tfie masses oftentimes of d'homas Mnnzer to fuse re-lignoiis e-e with 

cx'olve from the same matrix a ntofha xvliich soei.d ]>ressiire. The- In st jdi.ise of tlie suic.e'i [uent 
subverts the status ejuo. W’heiiexer the myth uprisings foine-iited b\ the m.isse^ .ilso bore a 
stere.'otypes, under the guist‘ f)f ieleologx , biil te) reseanblance to the H'‘asaiit'>' W ar in tli.it it 
maintain the stability of the .social order against aime*el at the immeilLUe realization of the nnllen- 
the disintegrating force of e*eonoinie, political or nium; wliiU- the 1 iter loniis of tlie utopi.m inii'c* 
other change, the ingrediemts of the myth teiiel astyjnlied in the " hbeiMl utopia" of t he e-mergeiit 
to he metameirjdioseel into esclutologie..il anel hourgeoisii.-, w he-re the- e'lu] >hasis was slnfteei to 
chiliastic emnevptions. The strata XX hieh are most the "ule-a," eMii be .le-eoume el foi oiiK as a re‘- 
victimizc'd bx social tabus and e)p})re-ssi(>n are in flection of the gradual subliinat ion of social 
.such eases moved as much by the impulses struggle and religious e-\[>ee'tation. d’hiis in 
springing from symbols as by social ohjectixes xarious w.iys it m.iv be show 11 tbai the utopian 
which can be immeeliately re:alized. At this lietion constitutes an inte-gral part of the spiritiuil 
moment the reality traiise'endiiig element, and intelle'Ctual e-e]ui]>ment of the dillere-nt social 
hitherto merely a xvish fiilfilmerit equivalent, groujis, and 1 r act i\ ity m terms 

hc‘Comes the force which xxelds the masses int^) a of this re.ditv transeendiiig (.-Kanent thesi- groupn 
collectivitx and spurs them to group action; and each in its oxvn way, diseo\i-r social reality, 
in turn the action, hy bringing them into contact Therefore t.he utopian c-lemeiit max be s.iid i 
'vith actual concrete situations and by neeessi- operate not onlx' as a eolleetixa/mg forro in po- 
tating collectixe ada])tatioii, gradually becomes litieal activity but also as an iinderlving thread 
the instrument through which reality is dis- which Lnits togetlier t he eone<-ption of n-alitx as 
closed to au ever greater degree, ddius with the held hy the dilFerent ckisses of a eolleetivity . U 
aid of utopian fictions the rationalization of is this utopia, this iiltim.ite point of reference 
consciousness folloxvs a course altogetner differ- w'hich determines what questions shall bt- posed 
ent from that of the rationalization of society by as to social events. Jn it are rooted not only the 
'he ruling groups. basic concepts which man creates in order to 
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comprehend social phenomena but also the di- 
verse forms of the “historical stage of existence** 
of various groups. 

Karl Mannheim 

Ser. CoMMi’NisiK- SinTLiMENTs; Fouhif.r and 
Fochikhism; Owi n and C)wi;nism; Saint-Simon and 
Sain'i -Simon iamsm; Communism; Socialism; An- 

AlUTIISM. FlUMniVlSM. 

{'omult: OermenKhoni, K., Thomas Alarm et les 
utopistes dc la Hvnaisunue (Paris 1^27); Hertzler, ]. ()., 
The History of Htopuui Thought (New York 1923); 
(Jc*rlich, Fritz, Her Kommurn struts ah Lehre vom 
tauseruljahn^ert Retch (Munich 1^20); Lichtenbergcr, 
A., Le socKilismc utopu/ue (I^ins 1S9S); Pr>'s, ].,Der 
Staatsromari des 2fK uttd ly. Jahrhuriderts und setn 
Krztvhutmsideal (Wurzhur)^ ID13); (iirsheri^cr, Hans, 
Her utopisihe Sozialismus c/rv iS. Jahrhund(rts in 
Tranhreuh und seine phdosophfu hen und rnatertellen 
CJrundlayen, Zuichcr \ olksuirtschaftlichc F'orschun- 
f^cn, no. 1 (Zurich 1^24); Schoinann, E., P'ranzosische 
rtopisten des /(S. JahrhundertK und ihr Frauenideal 
(Heilin lull), \ oi^t, A., Hie sozuden litopien (Leipsic 
i(>o()), Enj^'cK, I rieclrich, Hie I'.ntuK kluriff des Sozta- 
hstnus son det I topic zur Wissensdiaft (4th cd. Berlin 
]H(;i), II by I'^ ANclin^ (i.emdon iHgz); Mannheim, 
K., Ideologic und I'topie (Bonn icj29); Vida Naj<*ra, 
h ernando, ihtudio\ sohre cl (oruepto y la or^anizacion 
dll estudo en las “/ dopuis" (Madrid IU28); Reiner, J., 
lieruhnite I 'topisten und ihr Staatsideid (Jena 1906); 
I)(»ien, Alfred, “Wunschraurnc und Wunschzeitcn’* 
m Bihliotliek W.irhur^^ Hamburg, Tortrd/^fe IQ24— 
/<^C5 (Feipsic 1027) p. 158 205; Alassc), Ciildo, Edu- 
cation in Idopias, Columbia University, 'Eeachers 
C'ollei^e, Contributions to Education, no. 257 (New 
York 1927). 

ITVARO\\ COUNT SERGEY SEMENO- 
\ 7 CH ( 1 78(1- 1855), Russian official. Uvarov, a 
mcnilicr of the Liiulecl aristocracy, studied at the 
University ol (idtlingen, where he came in con- 
tact with the Humboldts, Goethe and Vladame 
de Stai l. At the age of hfteen he was an attache 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and in 1809 
became secretary to the Russian Legation in 
Ihiris. I'Vom 1811 to 1822 he served as curator of 
the sch(M)l district of St. Petersburg and from 
1833 to 1849 as minister of education. He at- 
tained a reputation as a scholar and wTote many 
historical, literary and philosophical works. 

Uvarov started out as a pronounced liberal, 
but after the Decembrist revolt of 1825 he 
adopted the autocratic views of Nicholas I and 
enforced strict government regulation of public 
etlucation, science, literature and the press. He 
based his educational philosophy on the three 
fundamental tenets of Russian absolutism: 
orthodoxy, autocracy and nationalism; as minis- 
ter of education he shaped the educational insti- 
tutions in strict conformity wdth these prin- 
cij^les. Primary education was almost completely 
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neglected. The curricula of the secondary 
schools were purged of such “superfluous” suV> 
jects as philosophy and natural sciences, while 
the teaching of the orthodox religion was made 
more intensive. Elvarov initiated the teaching of 
the classics in the secondary schools; toward the 
end of his administration the authorities re- 
stricted this branch of instruction, believing 
that the political experiences of the Greeks were 
conducive to the development of liberalism and 
republicanism. The institutions of higher learn- 
ing w'ere reserved to the ruling classes and were 
looked upon as training schfK)ls for government 
officials. Although Uvarov applied his principles 
in a ruthless manner, he failed to stem the tide of 
liberalism, which reached ever widening circles 
of Russian intellectuals. Moreover by sending 
the most gifted students abroad to study and 
then nominating them to university posts 
Uvarov himself w'as instrumental in spreading 
those very ideas against w'hich his efforts were 
ostensibly directed. When in 1849 the Russian 
government became still more reactionary, he 
was forced to resign; he wtis thus victim of the 
movement which he had initiated. 

N. Roubakine 

Considt: Pogodin, M., ”Dlya bioprafii grafa Uvarova” 
(For a biography of Count Uvarov) in Russky arkhiv, 
vol. ix (1871) 207S-2112; Miliukov, P. N., Ocherki po 
istorit russkoy hulturi (Outlines of the history' of Rus- 
sian culture), 3 vols. (new ed. Paris 1930—31) vol. ii,pt. 
ii, p. 782-96; Schmid, Geor^, “Zur russischen Gelehr* 
tcn^jcschichte” in Russische Revue, vol. xxvi (1886) 
77-108; Koyr^*, Alexandre, l^a philosophie ct le pro- 
bleme national en Rmsie au debut de xix*^ siecle, Institut 
F'ran9ais de Leningrad, Bibliothequc, vol. x (Paris 
1929) ch. vn; Darlington, T., Education in Russia^ 
Great Britain, Board of Education, Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, vol. xxiii (1909), especially p. 
76-79; Hans, Nicholas, History of Russian Educational 
Policy (London 1931) ch. iii. 

UZTARIZ, JERONIMO DE (i67c^i732), 
Spanish economist. Uztariz was a member of the 
Real Junta de Comercio y dc Moneda and of the 
Consejo de Indias. His Theorica y prdctica de 
comercio y de marina (Madrid 1724, rev. ed. 
1742; tr. by J. Kippax, 2 vols., London 1751) 
did exert a profound influence upon Spanish 
economic thought and state policy for half a 
century, but the praise bestowed upon it by 
commentators and translators has been extrava- 
gant. Repeatedly identifying wealth and treas- 
ure, Uztiriz held that economic recovery was at- 
tainable through industrial and commercial 
policies designed either to attract specie to Spain 
or to prevent its exodus. While he was familiar 
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with the effect of invisible items in international 
payments, he devoted his attention primarily to 
means of maintaining a favorable commodity 
balance, insisting that “advantageous com- 
merce” is achieved by “selling to foreigners 
more than we buy from them.” d'he measures 
recommended to secure the prerequisite indus- 
trial rehabilitation bear a typical mercantilist 
stamp. Nominal duties shoukl be placed upon 
imports of textile machineiy and desirable raw 
materials; while high exjiort duties on native 
staples, such as wool and silk, would stimulate 
their consumption by home industries. High 
tariff's on imports and low duties on exports of 
finished goods would further assist tlK* renascent 
Spanish manufactures in supplanting foreign 
products in the domestic, American and even 
European markets. Diagnosing correctlv some 
causes of industrial stagnation, IV.tariz strongly 
urged the removal of the remaining internal 
customs barriers and a reduction in the exorl>i- 
tant tumcner taxes on most agricultural and 
manufactured goods. He recogni/etl the neces- 
sity of developing an adequate navy and mer- 
chant marine, cited with approval the naviga- 
tion acts of the Catholic kings and offered a few 
positive suggestions for the revival of shipping, 
such as the reduction of tax<\s on materials lor 
shipbuilding, in which he considered Spain self- 
sufficient. Rejecting depopulation as an explana- 
tion of e<mnomic decadence, C/tan/ antieijuted 
the Malthusian vienv that poj'vulation depends 
Ufion subsistence and production, fie praised 
Colbert unstintedly and urged Spain to adopt 
commercial policies similar to those of France, 
tngland and Holland. 

Robert S. Smith 

Consult: Castillo. Andres \dllccas, Spdtndi Menuu- 
tihsnt; (jctonimo dc I ztdn:: — Juononiisf (\r\\ York 
jg^o); IVIounier, Andre, ct la iloitntir 

e( onomiqurs cn E^payjic sous Philippe \ . (Jeronimo 
de Cztdriz (Bordeaux igig); Wirniinj.:- 

haus, Alexander , he Jlerkaiifilisfen, Sarnin- 
lunc nationalokonoiniseher und statist ischer Abhand- 
lungcndcsstaatsw issenschaftlichen Seminars zu Halle, 
vol. iv, no. 2 (Jena 1886). 

VACARIUS, twelfth century' Lombard civilian. 
Vacarius .studied civil law at Bologna in the age 
of the Four Doctors, was brought to England 
by Archbishop 'Fheobald about T145 and be- 
came a pioneer of civilian learning. He taught 
with great success and produced his so-called 
Liber pauperum in 1 149; afterward King Stephen 
suppressed the civil law. Sul>sequcntly he wrote 
a disquisition on Our Lord’s human nature {De 


assumpto homine) and, probably about 1156, a 
canonistic Sumina dc jtiatrimomo . Prebendary of 
Southwell from about 11^5, he was confidential 
agent of Roger of York in the Becket controversy 
and was also often employed as ecclesiastical 
judge. In 1 19S he was commissioned by the pope 
to preach a crusade in the north. 

d’he Liber pauperum , produced in response to 
a demand for a cheap and compendious text 
book, consists of a liberal selection of extracts 
from Justinian, arranged substantially in the 
Code order, but drawn at least in ec]ual degree 
from the Digest. To this text \'a('arius added 
in the glo.ss further texts, including some taken 
from or based on the Novels, original explana- 
tory notes and an aj>paratus of cross references, 
which last have become merged in a ma.ss of 
minor and for the most part later gkisses. 'These 
represiait almost all that is known of academic 
Anglo-Norman jurispnnlence of tlu* period. 
Their contents justify the inference that Vaea- 
rius resurnetl ti'aching after Stejdien's death, and 
it was probably then and not as <Mrl\ as 1149 
that hi‘ taught at Oxford. 'The book was so well 
designed to meet a }>ractical need that it con- 
.stitutes a landntark, although its scientific qual- 
itv could hardly bt' of the first order. Its eoncejw 
tion is original, the execution re\eals systematic 
grasp, and his glosses shou \ .icarius as a clear 
and independent thinkiT. Although it was barely 
heard of outside T.ngkmd and Normandy, it is 
tyjhcal earlv glos.sator work; extremely special- 
ized, unintluenced by contemporary law whether 
canon or English, it is not sufhciently indi\itlual 
to jKTinit any tracing of its practical effect, 
which must, however, have been considerable in 
its local sphere. 

F. I)B ZULI TTA 

CofiMilt: “Maeistri \kKMiii Sunima tic* Tnatriinonio,” 
Cvl. hv I* . W. Maillantl, in Lae. (puai te) ly Rer'ieic, vol. 
xin (i 8 g 7 ) 133-4.^, 270- 87, 77 /< Liher paupemm of 
I'acarius, ctl. hy i’lantis tlv Zulurta, Svldvn Soticts, 
Buhlitations, \() 1 . xli\ (l.ontlon 1027) p. xiu, no. I, 
with hil)liograi->hy of oltlcr litc-raturi-. Stol/d, Adolf, 
“(ilossenapparat dcs \'acarius Piaet-nsis zu dt*n J)i- 
gestentitc'In 4^, 24.25 und 3(), i.” in rni\t*rsit> of 
Bfrhn, Juristischc* kakultat, I'estsihnjt fui llenuidi 
Brumiet (Munich igi4) p. m35, Kantorowu/, lli-i- 
niann, “Majgster Vat anus” iti Zeitsehrift dei Stn ij^ny- 
Stijtuiqy Romanist ischt* Ahtcilung, vol. xlix (Tg2<)) 
63-73; Svriior, \V., “Roman Taw MSS. in England” 
in Late {Juartvrly Remeu, vol. xhii (1931) 337-44. 

VACATIONS. See Short Hohrs Movement. 

VACCINATION. See Communicable Dis 
EASES, Control of. 
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V/UiRANCY is 11 le^iil term commonly applied 
with reference to persons who have neither 
(.Icfinite domicile nor \isihle means of support. 
Vagrancy repres(.-nls a form ol deliiujiiency, so 
rated for tlic inconvenience caused soeiet\ by the 
indigency of vagrants. Tlu* eatc^gorv of [ktsous 
included in thi* term vagrant varies from statute 
to statute. During the Idi/.abetiian period, for 
example, it included singers, fencers, fortune 
tellers, players oj interludes, itinerant book- 
sellers, mendicant jc holars and rnoni.s as well as 
tlie group variousl\' known as vagabonds. At 
other times jwost ifiites, disorderlv persons and 
street lakers were teamed vagrants. Often, how- 
ever, these }>ersons were classesl as vagrants for 
reasons other th.m tlaar ap’pareait elepcnelencv; 
tlu'V weax' leMre'd as potential robbers or as 
soldiers to be* I'eeniite-d bv an eneanv. 

\’agrants and mendie\mts have be^en iwesent 
in ev (TV soe ietv , f re‘( lueaitl v toleiMted and as- 
sigiu'd unc'()ngeanal tasks, sue h as grave* eligging. 
In ce*rtain one'iital countiies in addition to the 
beggar caste‘S custornarilv serving as scavengeTS 
the*re liave.ilways beeai varirnis religious be*ggars, 
jhlgrims to shrines and ke*e'pers of vows, greatlv 
feareal for the-ir pow e-r to cause or rev ereal as holv 
men. 'These tv ]h*s, ine linhng enppleal and haiull- 
capped mendicants, do not, however, fall within 
the modern cate-gorv of vagranev. d'he latter, 
particulailv in Taigland aiul \mei ica, com}M'isc‘s 
such I'tojMilarlv designatcal tvjH's as tramps, 
hobos, panhanellc-rs, “bums” and in ccTtain sSea- 
sons rnigratorv workers. 

.■\s now useal the term vagranev seems to have 
emergc'd witli the rise of the wage svstem and 
the institution of jaivate projH-rtv. 'Idle clcadme 
of feudalism and the guild svstem made it im- 
possible to keep lordless nuai from wandering 
abroad in large numbc'i's, and vagranev became 
a jvrassing problem. \ shortage of labor and 
rising wage I'atcs following the Black Death of 
tlu‘ fourteenth century temjvled men to run 
awav fi'oin their masters; at this time laws were 
passed designed to force the serfs U> remain with 
their masters at former wage rates. .V century or 
so latc‘r, when the feinlal evstatevs were enclosed 
for sheeji jia.stures and the peasants driven out, 
thei'e was anothcM' great exodus to the towns or 
the open road; but now there was considerable 
unemployment and attemjits were made by law 
to prevent the w holesale eviction of the peasants. 
None of these efforts could withstand the force 
of economic transitions then under way. The 
vagrancy resulting from these was a mass 
nhtaiomenon, and similar manifestations con- 
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tinue to appear with ev^ery serious disruption of 
the ec|uilibrium of society, including wars, 
panics, faminc*s and crop failures. There is 
ev idence of an unmistakable increase of vagrancy 
in hngland following the indu.strial r(‘vohition, 
which sent thousands of hand spinners and 
weavers to the road in (juest of a liverlihood. 
Likewise during the jieriod following the Na- 
jKileonic wars on the continent discharged 
soldiers who roamed the countryside in search 
of work or adventure swelled the ranks of the 
vagrants. More recent e\am]>les are the v^agrant 
children common in Soviet Russia after the 
revolution and tht* appearance of a similar group 
in the Ihiittal Stal(*s during tlie economic de- 
pression b<*ginning in ipap. 

Besides being a symptom of sudden economic 
and political cluingig vagranev may also reflect 
certain less dramatic changes brought about by 
invention. It is weh known, foi instance, that 
(werv improvemt'nt in the nu^ans of transporta- 
tion has vv idened the range of mol ality of vagrant 
grouj-js, who have been verv readv to utilize both 
ro.ids and vehicles. On the other hand, new de- 
V ices liave often lifted the transient person 
temporarily out of the vagrant class into that of 
the migratory worktT, affording means of trans- 
portation to .sections of the country wLere 
op)v)rtunity tor temporary employment in sea- 
sonal industries mav exist. In the new countries, 
especial Iv Australia, South Africa and the 
Liiited States, the vagrant classes have carried a 
considciablc share of the burden of pioneering. 
In clearing of laiul, prosjvccting, road building 
and railroad construction the tramp and the 
vagrant were familiar figures. With the passing 
of the frontier they continued their role as 
rnigratorv and seasonal laborers in the harvx'st 
fields, in lumber camps and on sheep ranches. 

'The classif cation of vagrants and homeless 
persons lias tempted observers since earliest 
times. Lawmakers, aware of the close relation- 
ship between V agranev and crime, have been es- 
]>ecially concerned about distinctions as a basis 
for meting out punishment or prescribing relief. 
This is reflected in the early English diflercntia- 
tion between the “sturdie beggar” and the 
“impotent beggar.” 'The f rst was to be whipped 
or branded and “passed” on his way to his home 
parish; the sevond was often given a beggar’s 
license with instructions to use it only in his own 
community. Manv ex-soldiers, sailors, wander- 
ing students and pilgrims were giv on licenses to 
beg en route. The early classif cations were 
basically similar to those of the present day. 
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Vagrant persons arc rated, on the one hand, ac- to half a million tramps were said to he using the 
cording to their ability to care for themselves or railroads of the country. Since the World War 
with respect to the devices which they use to the pcjpiilarity of “liitch hiking,” coupled with 
obtain a livelihood and, on the other hand, ac- the rise in iinempk^yment, has greatly aug- 
cording to the extent to which they may burden merited the volume of vagrancy. According to 
the community. one student of the problem Chicago alone 

Socially ostracized as they are, vagrants have harbors some 75,000 homeless each winter. In 
generally responded by forming their own so- England the numlier of persons with no settled 
ciety, which varies in completeness with the abode and no means of subsistence is s;iid to be 
degrcH:* of isolation. At one extreme are the approximately 40,000 in times of industrial ac- 
gypsies with virtuallv a culture of their ow n, and tivitv and 70,000 to 80,000 in times of depres- 


at the other are the American hobos whose 
vagrancy is generally sporadic and whose isola- 
tion is rarely permanent. A completely isolated 
vagrant population tends to ha^e its own cus- 
toms, traditions and cant language and, as 
among certain Old World beggars, its owai 
family life. Idie latter feature has not as yet bt‘- 
come characteristic of the New \VV)rld homeless; 
in fact until recently women and children were 
conspicuousl}' absent from the American hobo 
population. 

In all countries the vagrant population is be- 
coming, to an increasing degree, an urban clasj . 
Although the search ad\t‘nture or jolis may 
lure these wainderers out of the citv, they usuallv 
return, like sailors to their ]H)rt. E\ cn the tramps 
and hobos who roam about the countryside dur- 
ing the summer months desert their jungles 
or roadside camps with the lirst approach of 
W’inter. In metropolitan centers the\ tend to 
foregather in their own areas, forming tliere a 
type of voluntary ghetto. Where there is a large 
vagrant and migrant labor population, as in the 
Ibiited States, the areas ol the homeless are 
likely to become quite conspicuous. 'The ]iow'er\ 
in New York City is one of the ntost wiilely 
knowm of the vagrant “hobohemias.” Here are 
found the low price lodging houses; lunch rooms; 
barrooms; free soup kitchens; bread lines; 
barber colleges, which exchange student {practise 
for free shaves; and evangelical missions, where 
relief is sometimes given in the canirsc of saving 
souls. But the chief function of the street of the 
homeless is that of a labor market for casual and 
migratory workers. 

The difficulty of obtaining figures as to the 
extent of vagrancy is apparent from the very 
nature of the problem. In the United States, 
aside from scattered statistics gathered l^y indi- 
vidual cities and private agencies, only general 
estimates of the number of vagrants have been 
made. Between iqoi and 1905 nearly three 
fourths of the 49,200 persons killed and injured 
on railroads were vagrants, while in 1910 close 


sion. 

Wilhout hom(‘ or familv ties, with no clearly 
articulated objective, the vagrant is an elusive 
subject lor social treatment, d’he ancient 
method of passing him on, whether to his home 
or elsewhere, geiierallv .served the eiuls of the 
vagrants rather than the aim.s of the law. In- 
hertuit in the passing on svstem is a confession 
of failure and of unwillingness to dc^al with the 
proble-m Likewise [umishment, ev <‘n liranding, 
whipjhng. ensknement, transportation and the 
gallows, brought onlv negative results, llowev'cr 
severe the antivagrancy laws wen^ made, re- 
prt'ssive measures had little <dfect m diminishing 
the extent of vagranev . Witli the o[>cning of the 
London Bridewell (idiU house of industry 
emphasis turneil toward ptmal treatment. On the 
assumption that vagrants h;ive an incorrigible 
aversion to labor anti that all .ire potential if not 
actual criminals, the workhoust* btraine pofuilar 
in Englantl and later in the 1 'nitt‘d States. In 
Fiance the earlier [iractise of condemning va- 
grants to the gallevs or of transporting them to 
the colonies was superseded in the nineteenth 
century by a svstem o\' Jr pots Jr mrnJidtr, where 
beggars and vagabonds were confined for stated 
periods and forced Xo wrirk. d’liis same period 
witnessed the rise of the labor, or farm, colony 
in central Europe, a notable example of which 
was the Wilhelmsdorf colony founded in 1882 
by Pastor Friedrich von Bodelschvvingh at 
Bielefeld, (iermanv, where vagrants of all types 
were admitted and obliged to earn their shelter, 
h)od and clothing by working on the farm at- 
tached to the colony. The success of the experi- 
ment led to the e.stablishment of similar colonies 
in other countries. Within recimt years the sys- 
tem of penal farm and labor colonies in Holland, 
Switzerland and Germany has reached a high 
degree of efhciency with a wxdl developed pro- 
gram for the rehabilitation of vagrants, including 
det<*ntion, discipline and industrial or agricul- 
cuhural training. Except as an unproved experi- 
ment in a f#w states, notably New York, Penn- 
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sylvama and Illinois, the farm colony has had no 
vogue in the United States. 

The ninetetMith century marked the beginning 
of certain humanitarian movements in the 
interest of vagrants and other homeless persons, 
especially sailors. The earlier efforts, chiefly 
evangelistic, were followed by movements to es- 
tablish model lodging and boarding houses and 
free em}>ioyment agencies. I ii a few cities indus- 
trial centers were organized where shelter, food 
and employment were furnished as a means of 
rehabilitating the vagrant. 'The hotel and indus- 
trial program of the Salvation Army in many 
cities of the world is ])erhaps the most advanced 
and repr(‘sentati\ e examjde of such privately 
promoted luinianitarian enterprises for the 
hc^meless. Beginning about iSSo and largely in 
response to juivate initiativi' a number of tlu^ 
larger cities of fuirojie and the I'liited Slates 
estal^Iished municipal lodging houses foi the 
non-vagrant and partiallv \agrant Immeless. 

'riie religious and humanitarian movement 
was sympathetic to the \agiant but lacked un- 
derstanding of eausatne f<u'lors and de\’ic(‘s for 
guiding and controlling r('habilit<it ion. Too fre- 
(jiiently, as the liUTaturc* on the subject reveals, 
interest in the romantic asjKvts of vagrancy as a 
W'andcnng existence has hindered efforts to deal 
objecti\elv with the problem. 'Fbere has lx*en 
too little ri-cognition of the relation between the 
vagrant and the enijdov merit situation or be- 
tween vagranev and the pca.son.il problems of the 
jiarticular \agnmt. d'lu-se shortcomings have 
greatly concerned the more able students of the 
problem, and during the past three decades 
serious attempts have been made to examine the 
factors umlerlving \agi'anc\. In the course of 
these studies the role of economic toi'ces has 
become increasingly apparent. Nevertheless, 
while rtx:ognizing the fact that the \agrant is 
often the victim of a casual and laisscz fairc labor 
market, sociologists, penologists and other 
students of vagrancy are asking why certain 
persons and not others are drawn into this class; 
wdiy certain types eventually settle down while 
others become habitual vagrants. In France, 
where the phenomena of the labor market are 
less important than the indi\ idual causes of 
vagrancy, there have been numerous unrelated 
attempts to study vagrants as psychopathic 
cases, 'riiis approach to the question in terms of 
individual factors is likewise gaining headway in 
the llnitetl States through the medium of s(K'ial 
\vork. Although there are as yet no comprehen- 
sive fimlings, there is evidence that mental and 
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physical defects, educational or industrial in- 
adequacy and racial handicaps are often con- 
tributory causes of vagrancy. One of the more 
hopeful consecpiences of the case w^ork approach 
is the realization that vagrancy cannot be isolated 
from the social and economic maladjustments of 
which it is the product and that, before any solu- 
tion of the problem is possible, such related evils 
as had housing, unemj>loyment and lack of 
adequate health, recreational and educational 
facilities must he dealt witli. Furthermore 
vagrancy is lunv recognized to he less of a local 
and mrire of an intercommunity problem. Any 
treatment that tloes not go beyond passing the 
vagrant on or imposing punishment is generally 
conceded t(/ be futile. \’et most communities 
burdened with vagrants, particularly transients, 
have no alternatne, and consegueiitly the pass- 
ing 00 praetis<‘ has continued. Certain European 
countries require tnnsieiit vagrants to carry 
identification cards and thus are better able to 
control transiency I n England an effort at regu- 
lation was made in iqoh, when a departmental 
committee on \agranc\ was appointed. The re- 
|)ort of this committee inehuled recommenda- 
tions for uniform treatment ot all homeless poor 
in casual wards or common lodging houses, the 
estahhshment of diltntion colonies or certified 
Libor colonies for the reclamation of habitual 
vagrants and a.ssistanee to able bodied workers 
through the organization of labor exchanges and 
public employment Inircaus. A departmental 
committee sc't up in iq 2 () made similar rec'om- 
mendations, some of which have been realized 
while others await enabling legislation. In the 
Fbiited .States t lie re was no program for the care 
of transient and homeless jursons until 1933, 
when the fe<.ieral government umier the Eederal 
Emergency Relief .\dministration initiated a 
nuinher of transient camps and shelters. In these 
camps, established in forty-five states and 
opi‘rated bv trained workers, the transients arc 
given clothing, food, shelter and medical care as 
w’eli as a small weekly allowance. 

Nels Anderson 

See: Mi(;uatohv L.xdoh; C^sl■AL Labor; Bkoc.ing; 
l^.^BOR Tcrxovik; Emi'LO’i min r Exchancks; Lonc;- 
iNo Hoesis; LABorurRs, SiAiriFs 01. 

(Consult: Becker, ( >tto. Die Re^elufi^ der Waiiderarmeti- 
fursoriie in Eiimpd und S ot dauierika^ Verband deut- 
seher Ai beitsiuichweise, Sehritten, no. 14 (Berlin 
igiS); Rihton-'l'urner, ('. J., History of Vayrmits and 
I 'ayraiK (London 18X7); l^ienicr, Annand, I.e va^a- 
/>o;///(Pans h;o<)); CJillin, J. L., Social Pathology (New 
^'ork i<)33) eh. \i\; Lewis, (). F., I'agramy in the 
United States (New York igoy); Willard, J. F 
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Flynt), Trampbi^ ivitJi Trawps (New York Jn the next two and a half years, with inter- 


i8g9); Dawson, W. H., The Tai;ramy Problem (Lon- 
don igio); Anderst>n, Ncls, 7 V/c (Chicaj^o 1923); 

Mullin, (j. 11 ., The Adventures af a Seholut 'I'ramp 
(New York 1925); (ircat Britain, ]\Iini.sliy of Health, 
Departmental Committee on the Relief of the Casual 
Poor, Report, Cmd. 31140 (1930); London School of 
Lc'onomics, Xeic Sur^'ey of London Life and Labour, 
5 voL. (London i <130-33) vol. iii, eh. xii; Wehh, S. 
and B., ‘‘English Poor Law History" in their LnAidi 
Loea) (Government , 9 voLs. (Lomlon i9o6-2<i) vol. vii, 
ch. \i, and vol. ix, p. 771-78, <145 h2; Sturm, K., Die 
Landstreieherei, Strafrechtliche Ahhandlun;^en, \ol. 
c\ (Breslau I90()); Rolfes, H , Der ivandermh h')7cnhs- 
lose (Bernau I<132); Solenherj.rer, Alice W., One 
Thousand Homeless Men (Ne\\ York i<iii); Willaid. 
Eugene B., “Psychopathic Va^jranc} " in ]\ elfaie 
JMayu'tne, noI. mx (102S) 5(>5 73; Anderson, \els, 
“The Ju\enile and the ’Pramp" in American Instilule 
of Criminal Law and C riininoloL:\ , '“1 

(i<i23-24) 200-312; AstioKky, Ralph. “ “rromhe- 
nicks’ or Jewish Hohoes" m feieish Soiud Seniie 
Quarterly, \ol, iv (ic>2S) 229—34; Park, Rc»hert h... 
“Human Migration and the Mar^gnal Man” m 
Ameruan Journal (f Soc/o/oyv, \'ol. xwiii (i(i2<S) 
Lisle, John, “\’ajj;ranc y Law" m Amenc .in 
Institute of C'nminal Law and C riminoloy) , 
vol. \ (I (114- 15) 498-513. 

VAIL, THEODORE VEWTOX (1845 ii)zo), 
American ea|ntalist. \’ail \\a.s the dominant 
figure in the develofunent of American com- 
munications. He recei\ed little formal educa- 
tion; two \ ears’ eiiiplovment in a dniLt store 
whicli hoiiS(‘d the local telej^rajdi oflice pave him 
his start as a telegraph operator. Ax twenty- 
three lie went to Wyoming as night operator on 
the Imion Pacific Railro.id. After his appoint- 
ment in 1869 as railroad mail clerk \'ail initiated 
notable work in revising and simjdifving methods 
of po.stal routing. 'J’his and his share in inaugu- 
rating civil service reform and the first fa.st mail 
resulted, through successive promotions, in his 
appointment as general superintendent of 
the railway mails in 187^). Two years Liter he 
abandoned the security of this government jiosi- 
tion to Iwome general manager of the Bell 
Telephone Company, then a speculative and 
struggling enterprise, \kiil, one of the most im- 
portant pioneers of the amalgamation move- 
ment, extended the .scope of this company until 
it was firmly intrenched. He showed a masterly 
knowledge of both the technical and the financial 
needs of a new' industn'. The American d'ele- 
phone and d’elegraph Company, which dom- 
inates the Bell d’elephone sy.stern, was his crea- 
tion. Vail’s resignation as president m 18N7 and 
his retirement from the telephone industry in 
i88(^, torinally attributed to ill health, should 
probaldy be attributed to cordlict over policies. 


mittent traxel abroad, he devoted himself 
to jironiotion of a schenu* for centralized 
municipal heating; this venture, one of the ex- 
amples of a lifelong and often mistaken faith in 
inventions, brought him close to ruin. Prestmtly, 
how'ever, Vail laimchetl a new and brilliantly 
successful enterprise in the dewlojnuent of 
electric power for street r.iilways in South 
America. 

After an ab.sence of tw enty \ ears ^’ail returncLl 
as presidimt of the Vnun'ican Tek^'hoiK* and 
dVIegrajdi Comixmy. I h' reorgani/ed and re- 
financed the comp.inv so etlectiwly that it easily 
w'eathered the p.mic of U)CJ. 'The comp.inv 
grew in facihiies and power, n.itionaliy .md 
intern. itionalK', towaixl \ .iiLs consistent goal of 
“one police, one system, unni rsal ser\ lee ” 
Wiil’s attempt to absorb the Western Lnion 
Telt'graph Company (i<jio-i3) was, howexer, 
frustr.ited by the interxention of the feder.il 
goyenimeiit. W hile Westi'm I nion w.is under 
his company's control, In* introduced improxe- 
numts in the .sia*\ ice, in.iugiiratmg night .mil d.iy 
letters, cable letters .md \xeek laid c.ibles. He 
anticipated wireless telephonx and eoneentr.ited 
Its deyelojunent under the .legis of his company. 
(.Consolidation of serxie-e, concili.ition of nx.ils, 
t.iking tlu' enemx into c.unp, were b.isic policies 
of \ ail’s progr.im In his lifetime Will jht- 
sonilied the strength and stature of his com- 
panx, and public confiLlence in it xx.is iiientified 
with his X ital and commanding figiircx 

CT ntrui NT M xcgrvzn: 

(Gonsuh. Paine, AIIktI Bicclow, Theodoit \. \'ad; a 
pKKOaphv (\e\\ ^<»rP \ .iil, ’rf)e< i(.l(»re Newton, 

ri/:;\ on Piddn ()ue\t ion\ ; a (hdleition of I'apei^ and 
Addfe'i\os by Theodm't' Xrvton Lad (pp New ^ oik 
1917). 

\ .\LI'.\"ri , (illlXO (1852-1920), Italian econ- 
omist. \ aleiiti began his career bv coll.iborating 
in the famous huhiesta ayraria, an agricultural 
iiKpiiry instituted by the Itali;in Parliament in 
1877 under the direction of Stefano J acini, b’or 
many \ears he xxas engaged in the management 
of his landixl e.state in Macerata, and at about 
the age of forty he settled in Rotne, where he 
lectured at the universitx , and in 1895 became 
general .secretary of the Societii degli Agricoltori 
Italiani. From 181)7 to 1920 he occupied eh.nirs 
of economics successixely at the unixersities of 
Modena, Padua and Siena. W'hili^ at Padua he 
siKceeded m convini'ing the nhnisiia* of agri- 
culture, Coceo-Ortu, of the rieci'ssity for reform 
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c)f the agricultural statistics of the kingdom — a 
measure made doubly important by the im- 
pending establishment of the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture in Rome. Valenti was en- 
trusted with this task, and as chief of the depart- 
ment of agricultural statistics in the Ministry of 
Agriculture from 1907 to ig 10 he succeeded in 
laying the foundatioTis of the Italian Catasto 
Qf^rario. The conquest of Libya by Italy drew 
his attention to colonial problems; he studied the 
new Italian possession as well as the old e^olony 
of Krvthraea and set iorth his observations in La 
colotiia Entrca (Rome luLS) ‘^^‘d in // f^iithlcma 
socialc della co/ofii czazlone (Rome iqi^b Im- 
mediately before the W’orld War, when in 
anticijKition ot the renewal of commercial 
treaties the Italian federation ol industries or- 
ganized a committee for the study of tariffs, 
Vah'iiti was nuule director of the agricultural 
scvlion of the committee and in this c.ipacity 
prepari-d reports on the trade in agricultural 
products. 

V alenti’s most important contributions were 
in the field ol agricultural economics; the best of 
these studies are collected m Sfudi di Jxilitua 
ai^aaria (Rome 1(^14), including a most original 
and jHMietrating monogr.iph La (AiniLaj^na ro- 
mana and a \aliiable sketch of the agricultural 
history of the Kingdom of Ital\ in its first fifty 
years. He diil not, howi'ver, neglect pi'oblems of 
general economic theory, ]>articukirly those 
bearing on agriculture He was a keen student ot 
the theoiw of rent ami upon close in\ estigation 
denic-d the \ahditv of the law ot diminishing 
rc‘t urns. 1 le as the author ( >t a w id('lv used text, 
Lrincipi di sdenza eiofionuea (Morence igofi; 
3rd-4th ed., 2 \ols., 1(121-25); ami earlier in his 
career he dcanonstratetl his intcie.'^t in the history 
of economic doctrine* in L( idee enaiamiilie di (L 
I). Roriua^nosi (Rome iN(ji ), in Laz'an) Jynnlattivo 
c speculaziane (Rome i(Sq2), a stud\ ot the de- 
velopment of ideas concerning productive labor 
and s[>eculation, and in J .a propnet a della terra 
e la castituzione eeaiionina (bologna 1901), a 
refutation of l.oria’s tlieories. 

LMiuim) Ricci 

Consult: Ronfantc, I’., in Uieisfu (/'Itahti, eol. x\iv 
(i<>2i) 34H-5S; Roeca, (i.. “I n eeonoinisfa agrano: 
Cihirio VaKnli” 111 Ri forma sodale, \ol. xwii 

Virgilii, Id, “(ihino Xalcnti nclla vita 
c nclla scicri/a” in StuJi srncsi, xol. nwm (0)21-22') 
1-20; (ira/iadci, A., “btonomia in)litie.i pur.i cd ap- 
plicala” in Rn ista ita/iana lii \onoloi;iii, \(»k \i (o>o7) 
254-65; Rieci, lb, “( >sscr\a/ioni entichc su un nuoxo 
libro del Rrof. Wilenti” in (jionuile lieyji ceononiisti, 
2nd ser., vad. .\xxii (i<>o6) 440 5 7. 
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VALLA, LORENZO (1406^57), Italian hu- 
manist. Valla wxis professor of rhetoric at Pavia 
and Rome and secretary to King Alfonso V of 
Aragon and of Naples; later he wxis attached to 
the Curia under popes Nicholas v and Calixtiis 
HI. One of the initiators of modern philological 
and historical criticism, he exposed in his De 
falsa credita ft ementita Camtantini donaliam 
declamaiio (1440) the metliaeval forgery of the 
Donation of Constantine, upon which the popes 
had founded their temporal claims. This work 
also served as one of the bases for the Lutheran 
polemic against th<* C'iiurch of Rome. Valla aj)- 
plied his standards of criti(.isni to the Vulgate 
and the Apostk*s’ C reed. IIis other writings, like 
De elepantui latiuae Innniae (1444) and Dialec- 
: ,cae di'^piiialiones contra . Irisioti liras (1439), ern- 
pIov(‘d t he criteri 1 of luimamstic philology in the 
reform ol Latin si vie, logic and rhcaonc. His De 
Toll! pint e ac de vt m hana (1431 ), '^ hich represents 
the first modern attempt to determine hedonistic 
and utilitarian [''^inciples of jiunrm action, is of 
particular philosophical and sociological impor- 
tance. This work iqdiolds the doctrine of 
Epicureanism again.st the ethics of the .stoics. 
\'alla did not pe qiost* to issue a generic praise of 
j^leasLire but rath(‘r to formulate a rational reply 
to the question ^\hether the good consists in the 
]>leasure (ralaptas) of the Jvpicureans or in the 
^irtue L'irtus') of the stoic’s. Hc^ wStrove to .show 
that phvMsure as opposed to honorable conduct is 
in conforniit} with nature and to find a hedonis- 
tic nmti\e for all acts apparently prompted by 
altruistic and virtuous motives. \ alia held that 
Cato and Scipio did not kill themsebvcs because 
of love of virtue but because life under Caesar 
hiid become distasteful t(> th(*m. In other noble 
acts as well \ irtuous jiretense dissimulates love 
of glor\’, which also lielongs to the category of 
pleasures. Infamy, on the other hand, is shunned 
not because it is inherently bad or indecent but 
out of fear of the scorn of others. Hedonism, 
how’cwer, is not blind imjietuosity but a doctrine 
that implies reason and discernment, by which the 
wise person prefers minor to major injury and 
greater to lesser good. Hedonistic valuation ex- 
tends also from the particular indi\ idual to all of 
society. Utility in fact is the basis of gewern- 
ments, laws and punishments (which Valla re- 
gards as a w’orthy means of social intimidation). 
Valla’s hedonism attemjits also to justify the 
Christian religion in contrast to the pessimistic 
asceticism of the Middle Ages. 'Lhe paradise that 
Christianity promises to the faithful is a place 
wLerc sublime pleasuies prevail. The anticipa- 
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tion of this happy life completes terrestrial 
pleasure by making it eternal, tfius fortifying 
man against the discomforts of earthly existence. 

Guido de Ruggiero 

Works: Opera (Basel 1540, new ed. Venice 15Q2). 

Consult: Voigt, Georg, Die Wiederhelebung des das- 
stschen Alterthunis^ 2 vols. (3rd ed, by M. Lehncrdt, 
Berlin 1893), especially vol, i, p. 460-77; Mancini, 
Girolamo, 1/tta di Lorenzo Valla (Florence 1891); 
Monnier, Philippe, Le quattrocento, 2 vols. (5th ed. 
Paris 1912) vol. i, p. i8f>-89, 274-89; Rossi, Vittorio, 
II quattrocento, Storia Letteraria d ’Italia, vol. vi (3rd 
ed. Milan 1933), especially p, 80-90; Ruggiero, G. de, 
“Rinascimento, riforma e controriforma” in his Storia 
della filosofia, 8 vols. (Bari 1920-33) pt. iii, vol. i, p. 
104-09, 195-97* 

VALORIZATION. The term valorization was 
introduced into English speaking countries 
about 1906 from Brazil where it (valorizafao) 
had been applied to measures regulating the 
marketing of coffee. In its original meaning it 
signified the act or process of raising the price of 
a commodity by governmental interference 
above a level regarded as uneconomical ly low 
hut not above the price that would in the long 
run be set by free competition. \’alorization is 
presumably temporaiy^ in character, and it is 
significant that when Brazil inaugurated a 
permanent plan for the control of coffee in 1922, 
this was described as “defense” of coffee and 
not as valorization. 

Since the World War the meaning of the term 
has been extended so widely as seriously to im- 
pair its usefulness. It is now commonly but im- 
properly applied to any effort through govern- 
mental measures other than import tariffs to 
raise the market value of a commodity through 
limitation of the supply entering the market; it is 
frequently used to describe attempts, with or 
without governmental participation, of mo- 
nopolies, cartels or trade associations to raise 
prices; it is sometimes applied (especially re- 
valorization) to plans for the conversion of de- 
faulted debts; and it is occasionally used to de- 
scribe a change in the legal value of a currency, 
as in the expression “the devalorization of the 
franc.” 

The word valorization is of significance to eco- 
nomic terminology only if employed in its rela- 
tively restricted sense. In this use valorization 
consists fundamentally in the attempt to regular- 
ize supplies and stabilize prices at the long nin 
equilibrating level, and it embraces measures 
involving governmental action to raise the price 
of a commodity by the purchase and withholding 
from the market of part of the supply or by the 


reduction of the quantity produced. It does not, 
however, include measures to raise prices by 
cartels, trade associations, import duties or 
monetary manipulation. I’he best known in- 
stances ol valorization in the international field 
(with the dates when the more important re- 
strictions were imposed) are the control of cx)ffc*e 
by Brazil (1905, 1917, 1920, defense 1922), cacao 
by Ecuador (1912), henequen by Mexico (1922), 
rubber by British Malaya and Ceylon (1922), 
sugar by Cuba (1925) and later by a group of 
countries (1931), long staple cotton by Egypt 
(1915, 1921), currants by Cireece (iJ^95, 1904) 
and citrate of lime b\ Italy (1910). In addition 
valorization has been applied to numerous com- 
modities in a purely doriu*stic market, a familiar 
example being the efioils ol the federal rami 
Board to raise tlie price of wheat in the United 
States. 

X alorization differs from a government mo- 
nopol) , such as the control of camphor by Japan 
or of quicksilver bv Spain and Italy, in that it is 
designed primarib to benefit competing }>rivate 
producers rather than the government; it differs 
from agreiunents sucfi as the international .steel 
cartel, the quinine convention and tlu‘ sulphur 
syndicate in tliat tfiese are monopolistic associa- 
tions of producers; and it ditlers from govern- 
ment aided m(.)nop(dies, sucli as nitrates and 
potash, and from import restrictions in that it 
aims to restore prices to what is regarded as 
nonnal rather than to maintain tliem j>er- 
maneritly at artificially liigli levels. 

V’alorization usuallv originates m a condition 
of continued low prices. Jf supjdy and demand 
are relatively inelastic, if domestic demand is 
only a small part of the total demand, if a single 
country or group of countries provides a large 
proportion of the supply and if there are no satis- 
factory substitutes, conditions are favorable for 
the introduction of valorization. 'Fhe mciLsures 
arc ordinarily designed to meet the situaticju by 
reducing the supply offered for sale, often with 
the intentiem, after price has been restored, of 
releasing the supplies withdrawal from the 
market. 

Various means have been used to limit the 
available supply of v^alorized products. In 
coffee valorization Brazil relied chiefly upon the 
purchase of the commodity and its withdrawal 
from the market. Linder the programs of 1905, 
1917 and 1920 most of this coffee was held 
abroad; but after 1922 extensive warehouses 
were erected in Brazil, and coffee held by the 
government is now stored chiefly within the 
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country. Continued low prices during the de- 
pression of the early 1930's led to the destruction 
of large quantities of coffee which had been ac- 
quired under the coffee defense scheme {see 
Plantation Wares), llenequen, which had 
been withheld from the market by Mexico under 
the valorization measures begun in 1922, was 
later sold; and purchasers of the new crop were 
required to take a certain proportion of the old, 
which had deteriorated. In those cases in which 
valorization aims merely at raising the price in 
the domestic market all or part of the supply 
withdrawn may he dumped on the foreign 
market for whatever it will bring, as in the case 
of wheat by the Ibuled Slates Federal Farm 
Boarti, of sugar by Brazil and of grain by Bul- 
garia. Another common practise has been the 
limitation of production. The International 
Sugar Agr<.a;‘ment (Chadbourne plan) provided 
both for the limitation of exjuirts and for the 
direct lesiricTion of pfoduction. 'The supply 
entering the world market is sometimes checki tl 
b\ means of a tax on exj^orts, as has been done 
various times in the case ot cotlee; Cireece ac- 
complished the same result by diverting part of 
the output of currants to industrial uses within 
the country. 

lumds for administering valorization are 
often obtained through export taxes, which may 
or may not be an essential pait of the control 
nwclianism, on the coinmoditc in c|uestion. 'This 
was iloiK' in the case of cacao in Lcuador, coflee 
in Brazil and rubber in Britisli Malaya. Some- 
tinic-s the supplies withheld from the market are 
used as security for a foreign loan, as was repeat- 
edly done wilii coffee, and at other times the 
funds are obtained by general ULxation or by 
borrowing within the country. Brazil’s coffee 
valorization of i(;i7-uS is probably unique in 
that it was financed chiefly b) the issue of paj>er 
monev . 

Tile first and second Brazilian coffee v'aloriza- 
tion plans must be regarded as highly successful; 
they accomplished the purposes for which they 
were instituted and were then abandoned. In 
general, however, valorization schemes have 
collapsed either because they were ineffective in 
materially influencing price or more often be- 
cause the original aims were forgotten and 
prices were raised to monopolistic levels, thus 
stimulating production and reducing demand. 
These difficulties have sometimes been aggra- 
vated by a bumper crop or by a decline in de- 
mand due to cyclical factors. Valorization meas- 
ures have as a rule exerted first a buoying and 
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then a stabilizing influence on price, as should be 
expected from measures directed toward even- 
ing out the supply on the market. In the case of 
rubber the stabilizing influence was short lived, 
and subsequently there were extreme swings in 
price w'ith a general downward tendency; in 
other cases also prices have ultimately shown a 
drastic decline. Perhaps the most important 
lessons gained from experience with valorization 
are that it is ^’olly to attempt to maintain average 
prices above the equilibrium level and that it is 
necessary to establish a flexible rather than a 
fixed price. 

Where valorization has led all producers to 
restrict outjMit, the effect has usually been to 
raise the unit cost of production. Such increase 
in price .is occurs will presumably fall chiefly on 
consumers, but bv avoiding the w'astc due to 
alternate overinvestment and ovcrelimination a 
wisely administered program of valorization 
vvoulti in the long run be lifely to reduce the cost 
to consumers. In this it concravStr sharply with 
the other forms of price control mentioned, 
which are designed either to exact monopoly 
j)rices from consumers or to assist relatively in- 
eflicient product^rs. 

The primary significance of govx‘mmental 
participation is that it permits a degree of con- 
trol that would not otherwise be possible. It 
introduces, however, a political element, which 
has on sewral occasions in the past led to inter- 
national friction. Valorization has been attacked 
on the grounii that it places in the hands of the 
producing country undue powder over foreign 
industries dependent upon the controlled raw 
material. Inasmuch as import restrictions may 
j^rove equally serious to producers situated in 
some other country, this is a criticism of trade 
restrictions in general and not of raw material 
controls. 

The aims of valorization, properly construed, 
are to correct aberrations of price, to check 
ov'erinvestment at one time and underinvest- 
ment at another, to avoid the elimination of a 
large part of the productive equipment that wall 
subsequently be needed and to ease such adjust- 
ments in supply as may be genuinely necessary. 
These are all economically and socially desirable. 
The modesty of its aims and its presumably 
temporary character establish a strong presump- 
tion in favor of valorization as compared with 
other forms of price control, but this presump- 
tion is considerably abated by the tendency 
toward monopolistic abuses. Valorization has 
frequently worked badly from the standpoint ot 
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both producers and consumers. But this has 
been due largely to lack of knowledge as to its 
functions and limitations and to inexperience in 
applying it. Such results are inevitable in the 
evolution of a new economic de\'ice under the 
direc'tion of practical men; they cannot be ac- 
cepted as proof that valorization is economically 
unwise, I'he attempts, whether they succeed or 
fail, are significant steps in the gradual evohition 
of a iiK^re ordered economic society, and it is 
altogether probable that the future will see even 
greater experimentation with valorization than 
has obtained in the past. 

Chaklfs R. Wiiittlfsfy 

See: Si cjar; Rmu H; Niikaiis; Plaxiation Wares, 
Raw ATmeri\i>; Monoj*oi y, C ariil; Prk'i_s: 
1*RICE Rrca ev'iion; ( )\ nuaioni ('T1 o\; Fnti'RNA- 
rioNAE Irade; Faeort Dei ns; Farm Reliei'. 

Consult: Wallace, H. B., and l alininster , L. Inin- 
national Control of Rutc Matcnah , Brookings Institu- 
tion, Institute ot Fconoinics (Washington lu.io); 
Rowe, J. W. l'\, “Studies in the Artificial Fontrol of 
Ftaw Material Suj'iphes” in Ro\al Fconoinic Societ>, 
Afcrnoraruluni, nos. 2,^, 20, 34 (London 1030-32), 
Lanted States, Bure<iu of I 'oreign and Domestic C’orn- 
nierce, “F’ort'ign t oinbinations to ( ’ontiol Fi ices ot 
Raw Materials," I'ruilc hij ot niat ion Jlu/u'tiN, no. 3S5 
(u^ 26); I'niti'd States, Department ol Agriculture, 
U'tjrlii TtcuJr Hamers ju RCation to Anirttian Ai’ti- 
eulturc, 73rd C'ong , ist sess.. Sen. it e Document, no. 
70 (1U33); Culbertson, M'. S., “R.iw M.iterials an<l 
J'\)odstuh's in the Commercial I’ohcies of Natn)ns“ in 
American Academy of Pvtlitical <ind Social be lence, 
Annals^ vol. cmi {1(124) 1-145; Whittlese\, C. R., 
Cjovernmrntal Conttol of Cnuh Ruhbet ^ 1 ‘rinceton 
CnnersitN, Department oi Fconomics and .Soci.il 
Institutions, International Finance .Section, Pu!)lKa- 
tions, Nol. 11 (Piinceton i(;3i ); \’iner, Jac ob, “Nbitional 
jVIonopolies of Raw Materials” in lutret^n . ]Jjaus, \ol, 

IV (i(;25-2()) 585-600; Bernhard, I'.'ruh, Rautn- 

U'olh'alori\tet'uni> und die attierikanisdun J^/atie rur 
I'alonsierutm andero A'^rarpt oduktc (d'ubingen i<>30); 
Scherrer, Hans, Die Kafices'alonsation und I idorisa- 
tionsversui he in andcren Artikebi des Welthandels 
(Jena 1919). 

VALUATION as the term is used here is a 
synonym for appraisal; that is, the theory and 
process of estimating the value of any given 
property at a specific place and date. In a de- 
rived sense it refers to the value placed ujion the 
property as a result of an appraisal. The inesent 
discussion is limited to legal valuation under the 
auspices of a court or an administrative com- 
mission. 

lender any system of private property valua- 
tion is an essential de\’icc of the law for settling 
disputes between property owners and lor de- 
temhning claims between private owmers and 
govenmient. In Anglo-American law it has been 


of special significance because of the prevailing 
resort in the common law to money damages 
rather than to specific pcrfonnance as a means of 
redress. But the most numerous occasions for a 
legal appraisal have been created by the modern 
systems of taxation. Damage law, used in a 
broad sense to include* compulsory takings 
under the law of eminent domain, and tax law 
supjily most of the legal traditions as to the 
meaning of \alue and as to the methods by 
which tliis value* shall Ih* prove*d. 

Within rc'cent yexirs the* dexelopmcnt of cor- 
porate we*alth and the acceptance ot concepts of 
fair price as distinct from univgulated, marke‘t 
made jniexs ha\e brought other type‘s (.1 \alua- 
tion into promineiu'c. In the I iiitetl States 
re‘gulati()n of public utility and railroad rates 
under the rulings ot the* e'ourts has e*alled tor 
measurement of fair profits by re*tere‘iK*c to a 
“reasonable return e)n the* t.ur value of the* 
property .“In company re‘orgamzations, through 
loreclosure sales, the courts now fix an “ujxset 
price” below which no sale will be confirmed, 
and which is siipjRise-d to re*prese*nl the mini- 
mum Aalut* of the propi*rty. In a corjvirate 
merger, under the l.iws of \.irious jinisdictions, 
dissenting stockholders are entitled to a cash 
settlement b.rsed on an mdepende*nt appraisal ot 
the a.ssets. Where corporations issue stock with 
a jiar \alue‘ in exchange* tor property other than 
e'ash, the stockholders are liable*, with tjuahlica- 
(ions, to crt‘ditors on stock issue'd in excess of a 
good t.uth \. filiation ot the ju’opertv as of the 
ilate when the* stoik was issued. K\en in the 
I nited State*s, which has been notoriously lax in 
sateguarding m\e*slors against fraud by cor- 
porate* directors and promoters, the courts have 
bee’ome somewhat more alert in holding re- 
.sponsible* olhe:ers and aiuiitors liable for over- 
valuations of assets on the balance she*ets, anil 
the li.ibilit\ has be*eii greatly extended by the 
passage ot the federal Securities Act in ie)34. 

dins list of the newer and older types of legal 
valuations is by no means comjilete; but it 
indicates tlie multiplicity of jnirposes for which 
a]>praisals are made and the vital importance of 
satisfactory ininciples and methods of valuation 
as a means of controlling business conduct. Un- 
fortunatelv the courts have not kept pace in 
their theor\ and techniijue of valuation with the 
developing reijuireinents of the situation. Es- 
})eciallv in the fields of eminent domain and of 
rate making criticism of the legal processes of 
vahiation has become more and more wide- 
spread. Demand for reform has been most in- 
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:^istent in the latter field, where popular resent- 
ment against the prolonged litigation over rate 
making \'alues and excessive valuations enforced 
by the courts has led to a new wave of interest in 
goveniment ownership. 

The fundamental problem of legal valuation 
concerns the meaning that should be placed 
ii]>on the phrase valuer)! the property- Economic 
treatises have usually identified value with 
market value, which in turn has been defined as 
the price that the conuTiodity in question will 
command if offered for sale. In the great ma- 
jority of cases, j)articularly in the fields of 
damage la\s , eminent domain and ])rojH‘rtv taxa- 
tion, the courts also have stated that \alue at law 
means market value. But they have eitlv/r failed 
to gi\e any precise definition to the term, or else 
they ha\e construed it to mean dillercni things 
in tlillerent cases. Sometimes it has brrn u.sed in 
tlie classical economic sense, as. meaning the 
jnnce at which tiu* proprTtc could actually b(‘ 
sold as of \aluatioii date, tteiierall}- with the 
(jiiahlication that a forced s.de must not be as- 
sumed. \t other times I lie iiTin mai ket \ alue h.is 
been canjdoMd m what eeonornnts call an “im- 
puted s(.-nse," as meaning a pricederi\ ed from the 
current unit iirKa-s of similar [n'op< rt\ actually 
sold on the market. d’ln> kitter concept r)f market 
\-dne is often applied m the assesaiuait ot large 
blocks ol securities lor miientance tax purposes, 
idle f.ict that the jU'ojH'rtv could not be sold e\- 
cc[it at a heaw dis<,ount from current market 
prit'es IS disregarded in the appraisal. In otlier 
instances marki't value is identified in eflect w ith 
replacement o)St. 'I’his h.is been true of the 
\aluation of chatti'ls m most danuigc* cases. 

I'urther confusion as to the lueanmg ot market 
\ahu' has iieen introduced b\ the traditional 
k'gal definition of \ahieasthc prav at wliichthe 
pro}HM*t\ would sell “as iniv ecu a willing biixer 
and a willing seller." 'I'his e\asi\e phrase has 
been geiieralb aj^plied in the appraisal of real 
]mop(Tt\’ under the laws of eiiiment domain and 
of taxation. In its narrowest sense it is designed 
merely to j’tret'liide a \aliiation basial on an 
assumed foieed sale; tlie jmojnatN must be aj>- 
praised at wliat it would probabl\ ln*ing if the 
owner allowed a rea.sonable opportunity for ne- 
gotiations. But the courts ha\c often iinokcd a 
mythical willing lni\cr to justify a valuation 
higlier than any attainable sale jn'icc. 

Properties csju'cialb adajUed to their owners' 
uses are typicalK^ worth more to tlicm than their 
market value. Indeed w^iere t!u' market values of 
these properties are merely nominal, as with 
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churches, hospital buildings and schoolhouses, 
tlie courts have generally held that value to the 
owner or some apparent synonym, like “real 
value,” is the proper basis of appraisal. Ihit the 
stnnig legal tradition in favor of a market value 
standard has led to its nominal retention save 
with highly peculiar tyjies of })ropcrty. A hypo- 
thetical market is assumed, which includes a 
fictitious willing buyer whose use of the prof>- 
erty is not clearly distinguished from that of the 
owner himself. I'his attempt to bridge the gap 
between actual inark«*t value and value to the 
owner has resulted in serious eorifusiori. 
law pa^'s a hca\'y price for its tendency to apply 
umvensal standards in .so many different situa- 
tions. 

Still anr)tlier coTitio\ crsial question as to the 
meaning of market value is raised where the 
current marke t price of the proj>erty is thought 
to be abnormally an^l teni{)ora! ily infilled by a 
boom or debated by a slump. 'The issue has be- 
come acute in cases involving compensation for 
j-)ropeTty condemned during the prevailing 
business depression. The usual rule of market 
\.ilue as of i1k‘ elate of the taking would set‘m to 
require a valuation at whatever price the prop- 
erty might have coTninaneletl if ofiered for sale 
at tlial time. Yet the owners ha\e claimed either 
that this standard is inapplicable in these times 
or else that it means “fair market value,” which 
in turn indicates a more stable and nonnal price 
than would be fixed in the current market. The 
few de(a.'>ions that haw* so far been rendered on 
the point art* in conflict. Tn earlier cases, how- 
ever. tlu* courts seldom accepted the arguments 
of a coudemiior that prices prevailing during a 
boom period should be disregarded. 

Legal \aiiiatioii raises not merely the problem 
ol the meaning of \'alue but also that of estimat- 
ing it after it has been clearly defined. The 
former (|uesti()n is one of substantixe law, while 
the latter is one of e\ idence. The two issues, 
howexer, are not clearly distinguished in the 
reported opinions, for the judicial definitions of 
value are so ambiguous that most of the sub- 
stantixe law itself must Ixe found in the treat- 
ment of the ex idence. 

()j)inion testimony on value by real or so- 
called experts is likely to form the basis of the 
evitience presented to a judge or jury, especially 
in real estate valuation under the laxv of eminent 
df)main. Since the xvitnesses derixo their fees 
from the one or the inher party to the contro- 
versy, the trial often amounts to a mere battle of 
lies. To some extent the exaggerations and pre- 
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varications of the witnesses are discounted by 
the tribunal as a result of the cross examinations. 
But few juries and judges are ecjuipped to form 
independent judgments on matters of such a 
cechnical nature, and the award is often a mean- 
ingless compromise beU\een the \ alues testified 
to on both sides, d'here is a crying need in the 
United States for the use of skilled commissions 
and specially trained judges in the trial of im- 
portant valuation cases. 

Aside from opinion testimony the following 
facts or opinions about the property constitute 
the most frequently offered exideiice ot value: 
actual s;iles of or occasionally bids or offers for 
the siiine or similar property; original cost; re- 
placement cost with or without deductions for 
depreciation; and capitalized income, realized 
or prospective. So complex and confusing are 
the rulings of the courts as to admissibility of 
thcvse types of e\ idence, that an attempt to 
summarize the law is more misleading than 
hclfiful. By and large the courts hat e approved 
the data and methods of valuation that are used 
by the professional appraiser, but in their desire 
to avoid confusion to an inexpert tribunal and to 
prevent undue prolongation of the trial they 
have set many limits to the admission of facts 
that W’ould seem highly material to the expert. 

From the \iewpoint of modern appraisal 
theory the most serious defect in the American 
law’ of evidence and, to a lesser extent, in the 
British law is to be found in the undue weight 
given bv the courts to current replacement costs 
as a measure of value. Almost uniformly, to be 
sure, the reported opinions make a verbal dis- 
tinction between value and replacement cost, in- 
sisting that the latter is rele\'ant only as evidence 
of the former and that it is to be considered 
along with other, possibly countervailing dati. 
In practise, however, judges like laymen hnd it 
difficult to avoid the unjustilied assumption that 
because a building or a machine could be re- 
produced only at great expense, it must have a 
high value. Allowances not only for functional 
depreciation, such as obsolescence and in- 
adequacy, but even for physical depreciation, 
while not completely ignored, are quite generally 
understated. 

This tendency is strikingly disclosed in the 
cases on valuation for fire insurance purposes. 
Until recently the lower Nc*w York courts held 
here that structures should be valued without 
reference to f)bsolcscence. Only physical depre- 
ciation w as thought to be deductible. Lately this 
absurd position was al tandoned as a result of an 


opinion by the New York Court of Appeals in 
McAnarney?'. Newark Fire Insurance Company 
[247 N.Y. 176 (iq2(S)]. The same tendency is 
illustrated by the case of the Washington Mills 
Emery Company, which concerned a Boston 
building destroyed by fire: both the Massa- 
chu.setts Supreme Court [Washington Mills 
Emery Mfg. Co. Weymouth 6: Braintree 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 135 Mass. 503 (1883)] and 
a federal district court [W^ashington Mills 
Emery Mfg. Co. 7’. Commercial Fire Ins. Co., 
13 Fed. 646 (1SS2)] declined to rtrognize the 
claim of the insurers that the value placed upon 
the structure should be abated because shortly 
before the fire the owner had conveyed the land 
to the city, uiuler an agreement whereby he 
might move the building \\ ithin agi\ en time. The 
courts did not deny that this liability to reloca- 
tion greatlv impaired the value of the building 
to the owner as well as its market value, but they 
stated that the intrinsic value of the structure re- 
m.iinc'd unaffected. Evidently the kuv has not 
yet rid itself of the myth that a thing can ha\ e an 
intrinsic value independent of the uses to w hich 
it is capable of being put. Many of the American 
awards of comj>ensation in comjnilsory takings 
re\e<il shocking illustrations of o\ er\ aluations, 
made in disregard of the fact that the improve- 
ments on the laml, while costly to reproduce, 
were of littk^ wilue as business assets. 

'File use of original, or actual, cost of projK'rty 
as a measure of value has gi\en rise to a legal 
contrfwersv no less than has that of curnait re- 
j'lacement cost, d'he courts haw* uniformly held 
that \alue must be distinguished from cost, but 
they haw also declared that under certain cir- 
cumstances cost is admissible as evidence of 
value and sometimes that it is the best available 
measure of it. Wdiere market value is the sup- 
posed objective, the j>rice actually paid for the 
propertv bv the owner is sometimes held to be 
relevant for either of twa) reasons: if the purchase 
has been made recenth , it may be given the 
same weight that any recent actual sale of the 
same or similar prf)perty woukl be given; or the 
actual cost may be taken as evidence of current 
rej'ilacement cost, which in turn may be ac- 
cepted as an index of the jwice at which the 
property could now be sold. Both of these 
theories of the relevancy of actual cost have been 
accepted in rc*al estate valuation under the law of 
eminent domain and in taxation. In public 
utility valuation for rate making the bearing of 
actual cost on fair value is a highly controversial 
question. Some courts have held that this cost is 
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Utterly irreleva^iC except as a possible check on 
estimatetl replacement cost, while others have 
stated or implied that actual cost should be 
given weight in a rate base even though it ob- 
viously diverges Irom replacement cost. 'The 
dicta of the United States Suj^reme Court are 
more consistent with the latter position, while 
the ctual decisions of this eouit are more con- 
sistent with the former. 

A further ju'oblem in the law of evidence in a 
valuation case concerns the use of capitalized 
earnings as a measure of value. Ptrent schools of 
economic theory, of wliich Profcss(»rs Fetter and 
Fisher are the most prominent rcj'jresentatives in 
the United States, have emphasized that tlie 
value of any oliji-ct ol wealth is simplv a 
capitalization of the ser\ ices or income which 
actual or ]H)tential owners ol the ]>ro]H*rtv e\pect 
to dcri\e from it. 'rius point of \iew has great h 
influenced the current literature of the ap- 
praisal profession, .is is illustrated bv F. M 
lUbcock's book, 'llu 1 alnat/(>n of Real KsUite 
(New York d’hc‘ courts, howe\er, ha\c 

been \ery char\ of accejuing prospt‘cti\'e or e\en 
realizeil earnings as a measure of \alue, 'riiey 
haw generallv held in real estate ap}>raisals 
under the law of eminent domain that tlu* profits 
of a business enterprise ma\ not be adduced as 
e\ idcnce of the \ alue of the prtanises in w hich the 
i'lusiness is locateil, although they haxe usually 
admitted actual rentals as e\ idence of tlit' value 
of renU-d property. In stock watering cases there 
is an imposing htu* of opinions led b\ St‘e 
Hej^penlieimcr NJ. lup 3^1, hi .\tl. S43 
(i(;oU], holding that ]>ros}H-cti\ e earnings are 
inadmissible as evitlence of tiie \alue of the 
corporate assets. In the \ahiation of inactive 
securities earning pow er, realized or prospective, 
has genenilly been considered along with other 
data, such as book value aiul occasional sales. 

'Fhe reluctance of the courts to accept earning 
power as a basis of N aluation mav be explained 
upon the grounds of the sjH*cukuive character of 
estimates of future earning power and the diffi- 
culty of attributing to a specific business asset, 
such as the real estate of a corjioration, any 
specific share in the profits made by the entire 
enterprise. Mindful f)f these two practical ob- 
jections to the use of capitalized earnings, most 
courts have preferred to relv on other data, such 
as estimated rejdacement costs and actual sales. 

"I'he most vital and controversial question in 
legal valuation and indeed in the entire field of 
appra’sal concerns the extent to which the 
meaning of “value of the property” is aflected 
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by the particular purpose for which the valua- 
tion is made. Referring to this problem as ap- 
plied to a public utility rate case Justice Rrandeis 
of the United Slates Supreme Court remarked 
in his dissenting opinion in Southwestern Bell 
7 ’elephone Company v. Public Service Commis- 
sion [z()2 U.S. 276 (1923)]: “Value is a word of 
many meanings. That with which commissions 
and courts in the-se proceedings are concerned, in 
so-called confiscation cases, is a special value for 
rate making purposes, not exchange value.” 

'Fh.it the law has in fact const rue^d value in 
various sense's and tliat it has chosen different 
meanings paillv by reference to the different 
purposes of the aj)praisal is undoubtedly true. 
But the distinctions have been ol^scured in the 
reporttal opinions. Among 01 tliodox judges and 
lavwers there is a strong tendency to deny that 
value at iaw has more than one i)asic meaning or 
at least to be httit‘ tlie diHerences in meaning. In 
con.seapua'ice tlie n ader of the ca.ses must dis- 
co\er the distinctions for tlu most pait by noting 
the differences in the judicial treatment of the 
evidence rather than by looking for definitions 
frankly distinguishing value for various pur- 
poses. 

One c>f the major aims of a valuation is to 
measure the money indemnity due to an owner 
for propertv from some }>arly liable for its de- 
struction or alienation. Substantially all ap- 
praisals iiiulcr the law of damages and of 
eminent domain have this objective. It would 
seem to follow that in these cases value to the 
ovMier is the onI> relev'ant value, and indeed 
preciselv this inter]') retation has bt‘cn accepted 
bv the courts with respect to unique and un- 
marketable properties. Will) most types of 
propertv, however, the courts have held that 
market value i^ the measure of indemnity. No 
doubt the dillicult) of estimating what the 
proi^rty may have been worth to a particular 
individual has been primarily responsible for 
this jmactise. But market v alue, if uniformly in- 
terpret (.‘d to mean just one thing, such as the 
price at which the owner could have sold the 
property, vvouki often not even roughly measure 
value to him. Accordingly the courts have used 
market value first in one sense, then in another, 
and they have tended to choose that meaning 
which presumably makes it the most satisfactory 
index of value to the owner. Thus in a damage 
case involving the loss of merchandise in the 
hands of a retailer market value is generally 
interpreted to mean replacement cost; but v\herc 
there is abundant indication that the retailer 
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could not have replaced the property in time to 
avoid missing his market, some courts have 
identified market value v ith retail selling price. 
A similar tendency so to construe market value 
as to make it serve as a measure of indemnity 
may he found in the field of eminent domain. In 
this same field of law it may also he noted that 
“value to the taker” has been rejected as a basis 
of compensation. In the language of the United 
States Siij^reme Court, “the question is nhat has 
the owner lost, iK)t what lias the taker gained” 
[Boston Chamber of Commerce v'. City of Bos- 
ton, 217 I'.S. iSq (rqio)]. 

The most striking contrast hetwwn indemnity 
cases ami ia\ cases is to he lound when' the tax 
^■*lluatl()n is designed to measure tax.ihle income 
rather than to ser\e as an assessment under a 
property tax. J'he assets of a hushiess are iiere 
\ allied tor the purpo.sc-, among others, ot de- 
termining a base against \shich deductible, an- 
nual depri-< latK'n may he calculated. But they 
are gencralh <ilthough not iiuariahly \'aiued at 
original cost, no matter how much that may vary 
from tile current sale price or going concern 
\alue of the a.s.sets. In short, wh.it is called value 
is reall\- cost- sncli a C(^st as woiiKl ne\er In* ac- 
cepted h\' a court as a measure ot damages or of 
compensation under the law of eminent domain. 

Even under the jiropcrty t.ixes \alue is often 
interjected to mean something cjuite different 
from what it means in an imlcmmly case. .Some 
courts, for examjde, ha\e held that the a.s.se.ss- 
ment of rcxil estate- under tlic general f>ropert\- 
tax must he- based on m.irkc t value in the strict 
sense of selling price, even though the I'U’ojK-rty 
IS obviously worth much more to its owner. 'File 
Wisconsin courts have been most exj^licit in 
taking this j^osition, as is illustrated by the hold- 
ing that a rc-ccntly constructed golf course should 
be assessed at mere meadovvland v alue, since no 
purchaser for other uses could have been found 
[State Petrick, 172 Wis. <S2 (iq2o); see also 
State 7'. Weiher, 177 Whs. 445 (j(j22)l. This 
Whsconsin rule has not been followed in New 
York and other jun.sdictions [Peojde cx.rel. New' 
York Stock Exchange Bldg. Co. 7X Cantor, 221 
Apjn Div'. (N.Y.) 193 (192"’) afl’d 248 N.Y. 533 
(192S)]. There is no doubt moreover that even 
the Wisconsin courts would apply a different 
rule if the proj^erty were to be valued in order to 
determine compensation under the law of emi- 
nent domain. 

Within recent years valuation of railroad and 
juiblic utility pro}>erties as a basis of rate control 
has given rise to more discussion than any other 


problem in the American law of ajtpraisal. E\- 
cej'it for Canada, w hich has been miklly infected 
by^ the Uniied States’ j^recedents, the United 
States is jirobably the only country which 
purj>orts to fix utility rates by referenct- to the 
return earned on the present value of the jwop- 
erty. 'Phis basis of regulation is the outgrow th of 
a series t)f decisions by the United States Su- 
preme Court. After holding at first that rate 
making was a matter for the legislature, not for 
the courts, the court later held that the fifth and 
ih>urt(‘enth amt-mlments of the federal constitu- 
tion, forbithling the taking of pn)}>erty “witfiout 
due- proce.ss of law,” would be violated if the 
government were ju-rmitted to fix the charges of 
jwivate utility comjxuues so as to prt'clude the 
e-arning of .1 ” reasonable return on the fair value 
of the- jvrope-rtv us<.“l 1 and u.setul in the' public 
service.” Tins fair valia- doctrine was first aii- 
nounced in .Smvth v. \mc's I ..S. 

(iS«).S)] aiid has lu-c-n .idhered to in biter cMses 
down to the pre.si-nt time. 

W’hile the opinion in Smvth c. Xim-s t-iiiimcr* 
ated sevc-ral tactorstli.it were- to bv c nsnleied a*- 
elements or evidence of v.ilut, not.ibiv oiigmal 
c'ost of the piopertv, 1 e[>l.iccmcnl co.t, market 
value- of outstanding secuniics and eaimiig 
}'»o\vi-r iinde-r n-.isonable- rate-s, it did not define 
the me.inmg of this v.ilue d’liis tleficicncv h.is 
never been remeihed in sulvseijuent case's, ariei 
there i.s still much dispute- as to w hat is meant by 
value- for rate making purposes .niel as to the 
eiifierencc between tins kiiiel of value- anel the- 
market value that is jvresiuned to measure com- 
pen.sation uiieier the law of eminent domain. 

'rhecconomicsprofe-ssionseemsto agree unan- 
imouslv that the determination eaf reasonable 
j)rofits by reference to the value of the jiroperty 
in any customary sen.se of the term would in- 
volve a vicious circle fallacy. A business jwoj)- 
erty, such as a public utility, has value as priv'ate 
projH-rtv (mlv to the extent that it is cxjH-cted to 
yield interest and dividenc's to sc-curity holders. 
But the earning capacity (T the j'>roperty is itself 
dependent on the rates that may be charged. 
With this point in mind many students of jniblic 
utility law contend that the Sujueme Court must 
be identify ing value w ith some form of cost — 
rejdacement cost or original cost or vSome corn- 
promi.se figure. (T-rtain it is that the j')rinci}des 
of valuation accepted by the courts cannot result 
in an ajipraisal that measures the commercial or 
market value of the utility enterpri.se or of the 
assets u.sed by that enterj)ri.se. But the rulings 
have been so confused and so inconsistent that it 
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io dwubtful whether the Suprenie Court has any 
well considered standard of value in mind. 

A scries of opinions delivered several years 
before the business depression which started in 
1929 seemed to indicate that the Supreme Court 
was gradually coming; to identify value with the 
rej placement cost of the property, minus certain 
deductions for depreciation and plus arbitrary 
allowances for intan^ilde values, called “^oing 
value.” A more recent cas(‘, Los Angeles (his 
Electric Cori’xiration 7'. Railroad C’ommission of 
California [289 U.S. 2S7 (1933)], suggests the 
possibility that tlie court may now be reverting 
to original cost as the dominant factor in val- 
uation. Rut the signiiicance of this case is not 
clear and the whole issue is still in doubt. 

W'hile there is general agreement among spe- 
cialists in the theor\ of rate regulation that vahu* 
is not a proptu' basis of rate control, much diller- 
eiice ot opinion p^e^ .11 Is as to the desirable alter- 
native iuisis. The predominant opinion ap • 
j^arenth' la\ors actual leiutiinate cost or j)rudent 
in\ estment as the more satistaetory rate base, al- 
though the case for replacement cost minus tle- 
preciation is stronglv dc'fended by a minority ol 
economists. 

Ad\ocates of the j^rudent investment prin- 
cijde uphold it juimarih on two gniunds: lirst, 
that it a\oids the serious delays lesulting Irom 
the necessitv ol a revaluation ol j^roperty prior to 
an order Iw a public service commission cliang- 
ing the existing rates; and, secondly, that it rids 
utilitN securities ol the wildly speculative 
character w hich tluw have attained in the I nited 
Stales because of the uncertainties ot a changing 
rate bast*. Delenders ot rejdacemcait cost insist 
that securities are less speculative under this 
base than under the actual cost base, .since the 
monev income earned on the property will rise 
and fall with changing general j'lrice levels and 
hence will result in greater stability ol real in- 
come. d’hey have also argued that during periods 
of low’ reconstruction costs public utilities will 
not find it practicable to maintain their charges 
so as to yield a return on the higher original 
costs of the property, and that competition of 
new’ utility enterprises together with the force of 
public opinion would pnive too strong for re- 
sistance. A more subtle argument in favor of 
replacement cost rate making, based upon the 
classical economic theory of competitive prices, 
has been advanced by some of the academic 
economists, notably by Harry" Gunnison Browm. 

JaMKS C. BONliRIGIIT 
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VALUE AND PRICE. Modern economics is a 
study of the system of social-economic organiza- 
tion which functions through and in connection 
with the pricing process; price and pricing there- 
fore constitute one of the central topics of eco- 
nomics. Hiree main sets of prices arc generally 
distinguished; the prices of consumption goods 
and services; the prices of productive services, 
or of the uses of productive agencies; and the 
sale prices of productive agencies or in a non- 
slav^eholding society of property which, unlike 
human beings, can he bought and sold. Theo- 
retically property prices are merely the capital- 
ized prices of the uses which property yields, al- 
though the large speculative clement in the 
knowledge of future services and their expected 
price makes the matter much more complicated 
in fact. 

Since price is always the price of something 
and is a quantity or number, it is natural to think 
of it as the measure of sewne quality or attribute 
in the thing which bears a price. This quality or 
attribute measured by price is the simplest con- 
ception of value. Indeed it is this value concept 
wiiich constitutes one of the two notions of value 
in a sense distinct from jirice in the Wealth of 
Xations, as in ino.st economic writing before and 
since, d'he second and very different value con- 
cept is related to social policy. The economic 
doctrine of Adam Smitli and of the classical 
school as a whole is a mixture of a more or less 
scientific analysis of a price economy with what 
is really political propaganda for laissez faire; 
and the advocacy of any specific policy implies 
some ideal of the end of social policy in general 
and a hierarchy of values based upon it. This 
broader concept of value is also involved in the 
chought of most economists of the other schools, 
for they too have combined scientific analysis 
with propaganda. 

Modern systematic discussion of the phe- 
nomena of value (in the scientific sense) and 
price may be said to have begun with the classical 
school. It proceeded from two general theories 


which go back to the earliest speculations on the 
subject among the Cl reeks — the theories which 
emphasize respectively “use value,” or utility, 
and cost. The classical economists dismissed use 
value as a cause of price on the ground that there 
seemed to be no correspondence in fact be- 
tween the two. Smith used the illustration of 
water and diamonds, which luul appeared in the 
literature before, to show that the highest use 
value may go with the lowest price and con- 
versely. But in centering attention on cost the 
detenninant of price Smith emplo>ed in differ 
ent portions of his work two distinct conce|>tions 
of tlie nature of cost. In certain passages Ik ob- 
viously referred to absolute cost in labor, pain or 
sacrifice, while in others he inqflied relative or 
alternativ'e cost, a reflection of the conq>etition 
of different uses for productive capacity. He 
never saw the relation between the tv\o cost con- 
cepts, and he gave the predominant {dace to a 
labor cost view. His first great successor, 
Ricardo, whose work gave the characttaastic 
form to economic theory for the greater {lait of 
the nineteenth ctuiturv , vs. is concerneil mainly 
with giving unitv and consistency to Smith’s 
system bv developing the labor cost theorv to 
the exclusion of the other conception. I'iven more 
exclusive emphasis was {placed on labor cost as 
the basis of value Iw the post -Ricardian .soci.il- 
istic schools of thought. 

Thus throughout most of the nineteimth cen- 
turv^ both orthodox and socialistic economics 
treated price as tending to measure or e\|>ress 
v’ahie, more perfectly so as a longer run was 
taken into view, and found the essence of v alue 
in pain cost. Jt may well be susjK'cted that the 
primitive idea of the curse of labor, as found in 
the book of Genesis, had something to do with 
this attitude. At bottom the issue betwxKui tlie 
two co.st conceptions reflects a confusion lx** 
tween ethics and science, between the defensible 
but not necessiirily sound ctliical princi|)le that 
labor or sacrifice ought to be the basis of value, 
or at least of economic income, and the doctrine 
that in a competitive price economy price in fact 
is determined by or tends to correspond with 
sacrifice cost. The second position can be 
characterized only as an error, in view of the 
conditions of production which obtain generally 
in the modern world. A labor cost theory would 
have considerable validity if each commodity 
were produced by a different laborer or different 
kind of labor incapable of producing any other. 
But the truth is that in general each kind of labor 
conTipetes for employment in connection with the 
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production of a great many commodities, and 
that production generally involves agencies other 
than labor similarly transferalde with more or 
less freedom from one use to another. In so far 
as productive resources arc freely transferable 
but perform complementar}^ functions in each 
use, the relative price of any two products de- 
pends upon the quantities of fluid resources 
used to produce a unit of each, and the relative 
price of any two transferable productive re- 
sources dt pends uj^on the (piantities of j>roducts 
added to output by a unit of each j^roductive 
resource. Non- transferable resources get a 
price-determined, diHcrential or residual j>av- 
ment, a rent in the theoretical sense. If the e.s- 
sential resources are transferable to nearly t‘very 
productive use, all j^naces bet'ome interconnected 
into a svstt‘m and any one- price can be c:vplaiiied 
only in terms of economic equilibriuny which 
takes into account all the general conditions of 
economic life in the ui\'en system: the Pistes of 
consumers; the su}q'>lies of the difierent kinds of 
resources and their distnluiiion o^ ownership; 
and technolog\ as known and applied 'True, in 
such a sNsteni prices are .'.fleeted by effort and 
intelligence, which ma\ at h*ast m part be con- 
sidered as ethical factors, but they are also af- 
fected, and much more decisively, by considera- 
tions of economic power. 

As the classic.il writers recognized, price may 
arise from an\ c.iuse limiting suppK . It is limi- 
tation aiul the resulting necessity of balancing 
one tiling against another in choice which gener- 
ate the idea of epuiv.ilence underlying the con- 
cept of price. Idle latter h.is no necessary 
connc*ctif)n with cost of production. It de|>ends 
on relati\e attr.icti\ eness, which depends on 
rel.i jve supph . W here |>roduction is involved, 
it a.Tects prices through determination of rela- 
tive su]>}>ly, which in turn is conditioned by the 
allocation of productive resources among indus- 
tries turning out different goods (n services. 
Tliis phenomenon is best studied at the point of 
equilibrium, where resources are allocated 
among the different uses in such a waiy as to 
equalize their jiroductive values; it is this 
equivalence which is reflectetl in both prices and 
costs. 'Jduis the cost of producing a unit of any 
commodity is the non-production of a determi- 
nate amount of other commodities. ddie pain or 
pleasure involved in production is operative 
only to the extent that it varies from one em- 
ployment to another, and it has in fact little to 
do with prices. In so far as the owmers of the re- 
sources have no preference as to their uses, it is 
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irrelevant to the explanation of price whether 
the resources are property or free laborers and 
whether their functioning is painful or pleasant 
or unconscious. 

Historically breakdow n of the pain cost theory 
of value and e.stablishmcnt of a more realistic 
doctrine w^ere by-products of the subjective 
value revolution. AltlK)ugh at first all cost theory 
w^as discarded in favor of the marginal utility 
explanation of value, gradually it came to be 
recogri'/ed that while price immediately de- 
pends marginal nblity, under competitive 
conditions of production it is ultimately de- 
termined by cost in the sense just indicated. Rut 
the identification of value with marginal utility 
raised new jiroblems, in the handling of w'hich 
social vahies and the propaganda interest played 
a part A tyfiic.il problem o^ this sort is the 
'‘nch-man-j>oor-man” difficulty, the fact that 
the price paid by the rich for fo. .u to w^aste is the 
same as that paia by the poor for food to sustain 
life 

As a scientific question llie problem of eco- 
nomic utility is simply that of the comparative 
motivation of purchasers of a commodity. Since 
economic theory h.id grown up in tlie intellec- 
tual milieu of the lu'donistic interpretation of 
human natung the motivation stressed was the 
desire to increase }>lcasure and reduce pain. The 
pleasure tlieorv , howe\'er, was ahvays more or 
less ambiguous as between psycliological and 
ethical hedonism; it did not make clear whether 
maximum pleasure to the indi\ idual is actually 
and iiecessarilv the determining motive of every 
act or whether maximum pleasure in some of 
many pfissiblc and conflicting interpretations is 
the end toward which all conduct ought to be 
directed. Even ethical hedonism is ambiguous, 
since it may refer to a moral duty of the indi- 
vidual or to an end at w Inch social policy should 
be aimed. 

For the purposes of explanator}^ analysis, 
how’cver, ethical hedonism is obviously irrele- 
vant. And psychological hedonism, the theory of 
pleasure as the universal motive, is becoming in- 
creasingly untenable. Clearly the motive under- 
lying actual purchases must at least be modified 
from the pleasure which actually results to that 
wdiich is anticipated, unless it can be assumed 
that the two always coincide, as they proverbially 
do not. From the question as to just what is 
anticipated, what later consequence of any be- 
havior constitutes its motive, one naturally pro- 
ceeds to inquire just w hat part conscious antici- 
pation in any form plays in the actual determina- 
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tion of conduct. This is the question of ration- 
ality. Critical students are more and more 
doubtful not only as to the degree to which 
people really foresee the consequences ot their 
acts but even as to tlie extent to which choices 
are consistently made with a view to any in- 
tended result, especially any result desired for 
its own sake. In modern psychology there is an 
increasing emphasis on unconscious motivation 
as well as on the “prejudice" anti caprice in the 
conscious motives of men; again, it is recognized 
that the immediate, concrete aims ot action are 
desired as symbols ot social relations or social 
position. To the extent that rational action plays 
a part in economic life and social conduct at 
large its moti^es are increasingly regartlcd as 
analogous to the motives of a game in which the 
capture of opponents' jueces or the gain of points 
is desired not for itself but with a \icw to wan- 
ning the game. This is far removed from such 
tangible and concrete results as are suggested by 
tenns like utility or w'ant satisfaction in the con- 
sumption of goods and ser\ ices. 

In any event a growing recognition that many 
problems of economics are iiulependent of any 
particular conception of the nature oi motivation 
has resulted in an increasing tendency to treat 
motiv'ation as a datum and to leave the discus- 
sion of its character to specialists in fields other 
than economics. The one fact which is essential 
to economics as a science is the law of the varia- 
tion of relative intensitv of the incentive or at- 
traction to any particuLir line of activitv as this 
is carried on in comjietition with other lines. 
Acceptance of this conclusion amounts to an 
interpretation of economic behavior on the 
analogv of mechanics, with motive as the 
“force" which produces the act. It is doubtful, 
how’c\er, w'hether motive in this sense affords 
any place for the notion of \aluc. Moreover the 
concept of force in mechanics has itself been 
recognized as metaphysical ratlier than scientific 
in a strict sense. Again, the interpretation of 
motive as force is subject to serious objections. 
In mechanics forces are known and measured 
through their effects alone; conset|uently there 
is no ambiguity in the information about them, 
such as it is. In the field of human conduct 
motives are not inferred merely from the obser- 
vation of behavior; there seems to exist, on the 
contrary, a kind of direct knowledge of motiva- 
tion through the process of social intercom- 
munication — and the tw'o sources of knowledge 
disagree. As a result of direct experience it is 
known that behavior does not correspond to in- 
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tent as accurately as the effect in mechanics is 
assumed to correspond to the force producing it; 
the relation lx‘tween motive and act is vitaMy 
affected by error absent from mechanical 
process. 

For these reasons there has been a movement 
in economics to dispense with motivation alto- 
getluT. Although utility doctrine is still ably 
defended in one of its early homes by Hans 
Maver and his scliool at Vienna, efforts have 
1)1*00 made, notal)Iy by (iustav Cassel, to build 
up a system of priee theory without making use 
of iitihtv or value theory in any form. 

In general, if explanation of economic be- 
havior in terms of motives is to he abandoned, a 
number of alternative possibilities are open. 
Perhaps the simplest is the one analogous to a 
trend in phvsics — to do awav with all “explana- 
tion" and merely to formulate empirical laws; 
the result is statistical economic theory, hav ing 
for its .'ontent the ol)jeetive phenomena of com- 
modities and j^riees alone. A second line of de- 
velopment away from the types of value theory 
represented hv classical or utility economics 
centers arouiul tlie emphasis on the s(Kaal con- 
trol of economic life with clearly implied advo- 
cacy of such control. In the past generation this 
trend has been most m.irkctl in (iermanv (snci.il- 
ism of the chair), in haigland ( h'abianism and left 
wing Iil>eralism) ami in the I'niled States (as a 
phase of institutionalist economics). 

The third alternative to explanatory theory is 
that of treating economic phenomena as es.sen- 
liall\ lu’stoncal, w liieh of course must be done in 
anv case if the concrete content of economic life 
at a particular time and place is to be explained. 
Historical economics again subdivides into as 
many varieties as thcTc are basic conceptions of 
history and historical method. 7 ' wo such varie- 
ties stand out. The first treats histoty as far as 
possible in objective, empirical tenns and may 
use statistics for the discovery and analysis of 
trends; logically this procedure contrasts sharply 
with tile search for repetitive laws, analogous to 
those of natural science, w 4 iich characterizes sta- 
tistical economic theory, but in practise the two 
c(;necptions run together in the work of statis- 
tical economists. I'hc second v'ariety of historical 
economics uses the more familiar humanistic 
conceptions of political and social history — indi- 
vidual ambitions, efforts and failures in a given 
social-psychological setting. It represents essen- 
tially a revival or continuation of the historical 
schools of the nineteenth century, especially 
prominent in Germany. In so far as it arrives at 
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generalizations, it may he described as institu- 
tional economics, a term which has come into use 
particularly in tlie United States. The related 
contemporary movement in the Oerman litera- 
ture is referred to as neohistorical or sociological 
economics, with Sombart and Max Weber as its 
most prominent leaders. 

At the root of the diderences and disputes be- 
tween the okl and the new economics as well as 
among the three new lines of theoretical develop- 
ment noted above are two problems: the relation 
between description and explanation and the re- 
lation l^-tween statement of fact and critical 
evaluation. 'I'lie first, inescapabk* in an\ tiiinking 
about human conduct, is fundameniallv the 
problem ot the realitv of choice or “freedom of 
the will.” It involves the esseiut' of tlie value 
pioblem in tlu* .sense of indwidual valiKs and is 
at bottom the prf)bk‘m ol the relation beaw^een 
indiNidual man and nature. 'The .second basic 
probkan has to do with the* relation between the 
indiv idiial and society 

The crucial fact in connection with the first 
jirobkan is that if motive or end in any form is 
granted anv real role in condut't, it cannot be 
that of a cause in the sense of causality in 
natural science. This is the supreme limitation 
alike of statistical and of historical ivonomics. 
]''or if motive or end is used to explain be- 
hav lor, it must in turn Ik* bnmght into tin* .same 
ri'lation with eve. its aiul coiulitions antecedent 
to it, and then the motive becomes superfluous; 
the behavior will be fullv at counted for by these 
antecedents. Motive* cannot be treated as a 
natural event. A fundamental contrast between 
cause and effect in nature and end and means in 
human behavior is of the essence of the facts 
which set the j'lroblem ot interpreting behavior. 
There seems t«) be no possibihtv of making 
human j^roblems real without seeing in human 
activitv an element of effort, contingency and, 
most crucially, of error, which must foi the same 
reason be assumed to be absent from natuial 
proct'sses. 

Thus motive or intent forces itself into any 
relevant discussion of human activity. But the 
subject of behav ior cannot be simplified even to 
the }K)int of reducing it to a dualism. .\t lea.st 
three basic principles must be introduced into 
its inter j'^retat ion. The typical human action is 
explained in part by natural causality; in part by 
an intention or desire w hieh is an absolute datum 
and is thus a “fact” although not a natural event 
or condition; and in part by an urge to realize 
“values” which cannot be reduced entirely to 


factual desires, because this urge has no literally 
dcscribable objects. Interpretation in terms of 
factual desires is the procedure of economics as 
represented by the bulk of the theoretical litera- 
ture, in so far as it is objective in outlook. Yet 
this second principle of explanation is perhaps 
the most vulnerable of the three. It is doubtful 
w hether any desire is really ' absolute,” whether 
there exists any desire that does not look to 
achievement of some cliange in a growing system 
of meanings and values; this is a different thing 
from cliaiiges in j)hysical nature, evxn though 
rearrangements in jdiysical nature are the only 
means by which values can be realized. Everv 
act, 111 the economic sense, changes the con- 
figuration (d matter in space. But this does not 
cxckick* the jiossibihty of “acts” which change 
nuxining^ and value.« without changing natural 
coiiligLiralion, since reflection may vield new 
insight and effect a change of personal tastes. 
More fundamentally, it is doubtful whether one 
configuration i-^ m itself ])rcferabie to another. 

People report and feel two different types of 
motiv'ation for their acts. There is the wish or 
jvreference which is treated by the actor and by 
outsiders as final, as a brute fact. On the other 
hand, people make value judgments of various 
.sorts in explanation of their acts; and explana- 
tion runs into ju.stification. In other W'ords, no 
one can rcall) treat motive objectively or de- 
scribe a motive without implications of good and 
bad. Thus not only do men desire more or less 
distinctlv from valuing, but they desire because 
they valiK and also value without desiring. In- 
deed tlie bulk of human valuations, in connec- 
tion with truth, beauty and morals, are largely or 
altogether independent of desire for any con- 
crete thing or result. That individual economic 
motivation it.self ty]ncally involves some valua- 
tion and not merelv desire is established by two 
other considerations: first, what is chosen in an 
economic transaction is generally wanted as a 
means to .something else, which involves a judg- 
ment that it “really” is a means to the result in 
question; and, second, what is ultimately 
wanted for its own sake can rarely, if ever, finally 
he described in terms of physical configuration 
hut must be defined in relation to a universe of 
meanings and values. 'Phus there is an element 
of valuation in the notion of cfheiency in the 
realization of a giv en end; and in addition the 
real end contains as an element a value concept. 

The dual conception found in motivation is 
reflected also in the more narrowly economic 
concept of value. The latter contains definitely 
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more than the notion of a quality measured by 
price; it is always imperfectly measured under 
actual conditions. Price “tends” to coincide with 
value, but the notion of value also in\*(d\’es a 
norm to which price would conform under some 
ideal conditions, d'his norm includes two ideas: 
that of a goal aimed at l^ut only more or less ap- 
proximately realized because of errors of various 
kinds (which tend to be corrected); and that of a 
“correct” goal of action in contrast with incor- 
rect goals as well as the actual goal. In a society 
based upon competition as an accepted principle 
the competitive price, or price equal to ntxressary 
costs of pnKliiction, is the true value in both 
senses; aberrations are to be attributed to twai 
sets of causes— accidental miscalculations and 
wrong objectives of action. This statement o\cr- 
looks of course the existence of dillerent tech- 
tiical conceptions of competitive priee relative to 
the short run or kK‘aI conditions; and a deeper 
ethical criticism may condemn gi\en conditions 
other than the tastes of consumers which fix 
competitive j>rice, especially the distribution of 
income and economic power. 

lo make the main point clear it is necessary 
to notice the difference in the conception of ideal 
conditions in economics ami in mechanics. In 
the latter field the most notable of the ideal coti- 
tlitions is the absence of friaion; and apj>arently 
similar conception of ideal conditions is one of 
the familiar features, almost a cliche, in eco- 
nomic theoiT. As generalized description the 
coiicepnioii of perfect comjietition, reached by 
abstraction from the features of the economic 
situation which mak(‘ competition imperfect, 
is like the conceptions (d frictionless mechanics 
and is similarly justified. But to assume that the 
specific thing abstracted from in the theory of 
perfect competition bears the same relation to 
behavior as does friction to mechanical process 
would be utterly misleading. I'Viction in me- 
chanics involves a transfomiatioii of energx^ 
from one fonn to another, according to a law 
just as rigid and a conservation ju-inciple just as 
definite as the kuv and conservation principle 
which hold good for mechanical changes where 
no energy disappears. There is nothing cor- 
responding to any of this in the economic pnx:- 
ess. What is abstracted in equilibrium price 
theory is the fact of error in economic behavior. 
Perfect competition is, among cither things ir- 
relevant here, errorless competition; fundamen- 
tally it is not comparable to a frictionless ma- 
chine. The familiar “tendency’’ of competition 
to conform to the theoretical ideal is no mere 


possibility of experimental approximation but a 
real tendency in so far as men are supposed to 
endeavor with some success to learn to behave 
intelligently. It cannot be treated as a tendency 
toward an objectixe result but only as a tendency 
to conformity with the intent of behavior , which 
intent cannot be measured or iilentifled or de- 
fined in terms of any experimental data. J he 
ideal conditions of economics involve perfect 
valuation in a limited sense, perfect economic 
behavior w Inch assumes the end or intention as 
given, d’he correctness of the intention is an 
ethical (piestion, from which the economist ab- 
stracts just as he abstracts from error which 
causes the liehavior to eiul otherwi.se than ac- 
cording to till' intent. 

Thus far two levels of interpretation of eco- 
nomic behavior ha\e lieen discus.sed. I he first is 
that at which behavior is reduced as far as pos- 
sible to prmcijdt^s of regularity bx statistical 
jirocedure; it max or max not be thought con- 
X cnient to impute behax lor to some “force,” but 
if it is .so adjudg(‘d, the force must be a.ssumed to 
correspoml xvith tlu‘ behaxior observed. 1 he 
second is tin* interpretation of beliavior in terms 
of motixation, xxhich must ctmter on tiie differ- 
ence' betxxeem motixe and act and on the fact of 
error. It is at the thirtl lex el of interjiretation that 
the intentional e*nd of action itself is submitted 
to xaluation or critiei.sm from some point of 
xit'xx. Here the relation between indix'idual and 
societv, thi' second main problem suggested 
above, and the concept of x'alue as related to so- 
cial [Hiliev iH-eome central to[MCs of discussion. 

In fact cxcn at the second lex el two forms of 
social reference must be recognized: tlu* indi- 
vidual ends as thev are given are chiefly soc'ial in 
origin and content; and m .societies in w hich eco- 
nomic thinking has any relevance there is a large 
social-ethical acceptance and approval of indi- 
x’iduai motixation in the abstract. Modern so- 
ciety, for instance, has accepted the right and 
even the duty of the individual to pursue his 
own ends xvilhin wade limits; in other xvords, in- 
dividual liberty itself is a social value and not 
merely a fact. Thus the second level of interpre- 
tation tends to break down. If the notion of 
economic behavior is effectively separated from 
mechanical process, if the ends arc regarded as 
ends and not merely as physical effects, the dis- 
cussion is already in large part at the third level. 
Factual ends as desired cannot he maintained 
unless they are given a large clement of valuation 
in addition to desire. I’he desires for economic 
goods and services cannot be held to be final or 
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to have a self-contained, independent reality. 
The least scrutiny shows that they are very 
largely rather accidental manifestations of desire 
for something of the nature of liberty or power. 
But such objects of desire are forms of social re- 
lationship and not things, and the notion of <.x.!o- 
nomic efficiency has only a limited applicability 
to their pursuit and attainment. Treatment of 
such activities, if it is to have any general, serious 
appeal, must be a discussion of social policy rela- 
tive to social ends or norms and social [procedure 
in realizing them. 

The serious difTiculty in economic theory in 
this connection has been the tendency tf> confuse 
advocacy of a policy of political non-inlerferenci‘ 
(or the ()pposite) with description of a social 
organization b;ised on fn-e contract . Even when 
the authors have not dc]il)crately intended to 
preach as well as to analyze, the difficulties of 
kt'eping the twotV]'>es of discussion separate haw 
been too great, especially in \ ie\\ of tlie require- 
ments of an exposition which would be intelli- 
gible, not to sav aj>j>eahng, to an\ considerable 
re.iding public. In this field the inteiaxst in 'values 
aiul especialK in social j>olic\ is in fact pre- 
dominant. Thus economic theory, growing uj> in 
an atmosphere of reaction against control, 
clearly o\ eremjduisized this side of tlu* case and 
neglected the other. It is now just as olnious 
that there are e({uall\ sweeping and complex 
limitations to the jn-inciple of libert) in the eco- 
nomic sense; that is, to the organization of eco- 
nomic life exclusi\el\ through free contract 
among individuals using gi\en resources to 
achieve given indi\idiial ends S(K'ietv cannot 
accept iiulividual ends ami individual moans as 
data or as the main objectives of its own policy. 
In the first jdace, they sinijdy are not data but 
are hi.storicallv created in the social process itself 
and are inevitably alfecttai b\ social policy. 
Secontlly, society cannot be even relatively in- 
different to the workings of the }>rocess. 'Ehis 
would be ultimately destructive of society and 
individual alike. This conclusion is strongly re- 
enforced by the fact that the immediate interest 
of the indiv idual is largely competitive, centered 
in his own social advancement relative to other 
individuals. In such a contest it is the function 
'>f the public authority to enforce the rules im- 
nartially and still more to make such lules as 
vvould tend to keep the “game” on the highest 
possible level. 'Eo this end it must maintain a 
standpoint distinctly different fnun the interest 
in which the individual, always more conscious 
of conflicts of interests than of community of 
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interest with the social body as a whole, tends to 
be absorbed. 

These reflections point to a logical error un- 
derlying the valiK‘ theory typical of the classical 
economists. It was not ostensibly their conten- 
tion that liberty lus such is a good. Notoriously 
they were hedonists; their argument for liberty 
made it instrumental to pleasure, on the ground 
that the indivitlual is a better judge than govern- 
ment officials of tfie means to his happiness. It is 
not denying weight to this argument to point out 
tliat hheit v itself is un(]uestionably a good to the 
individual and in addition an ethical good more 
or less ajiart from the degree to which the indi- 
vidual actually j^rizc^ it. Certainly an individual 
may desire liberty anu claim a right P? it without 
crintending that he will unifonnly make deci- 
sions more wiselv than they would be made for 
him, from tlie .standpoint of his own material 
cf>mfort and securitv . And just a', certai’^ily it can 
he maintained that the individual should within 
limits make his ow n clecisions and abide by their 
consequences I'vcn if he may not choose to do so. 
In other words, the classical economists did not 
realize, and the “scientific” spirit of the age lias 
made eeonomuqs generally reluctant to admit, 
that liberty is essemia.lly a s(K*ial value, at least 
when h is advocated or opposed, as is any other 
social system or social relation. 

'The actual interests or desires expressed in 
economie behavior are to an overwhelming ex- 
tent social in genesis and in content; coiise- 
cjiKutlv they (Munot be descrilu-d apart from a 
system of social relations which itself cannot be 
treated in purely objective, factual tenns. 'To a 
limited extern ihev' c.m be conceived by an in- 
dividual m such terms; tluv may even be de- 
scribed by one individual to another as matter of 
fact. But the parlies to such a communication 
place ihcm.selves in tlie role of spectators rather 
than meii^bers of society or participants in the 
jvheiiomcna Thus anv published discussion, 
presupjvosing a general appeal to readers as 
members anti participants, necessarily takes the 
fonn of stating a case for a policy, possibly with 
more or less et[iial attention to both sides. In this 
conflict Ix'tvvccn the syHxtator’s interest in seek- 
ing and understanding and the participant’s in- 
terest in action and change, the philosopher or 
methodologist cannot possibly take sides. Tlie 
question whether economics as such sliould be 
one or the other is to be answered only by recog- 
nition that it must be both, with more or less 
emphasis one way or the other according to the 
aims of a particular treatment; but alw'ays by 
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implication it must be both, however one-sided movement in the interest ol a rigorously ‘ scien- 
the emphasis, since each interest presupposes tific” treatment of economics. Analysis at the 


and is relative to the other, and e\ cry v. rilt^r aiul 
reader as a human beiuL^ is moti\ated b) both 
• ntcrests. What is desirable is that in an\ state- 
iiient the relation between the two sets of inter- 
ests should be clear. Bui wlnit teiids to hap;K-n is 
the reverse: he whose inlen'st is j>nma--jl\ in 
truth tends to reenforce his statements by identi- 
fvirig truth and value, and he whose interest is in 
^’allies tends to slrenpuluMi his statcanents by 
giviiiLt them the (.]ualit\ ol truth. 

Wdiiie in the period of de\ eloinnent of the 
classical <‘conomics the practical social interest 
centered almost e\ehisi\elv on liberation from 
an anticjiiatt'd system of control, at ]>rt'senl the 
pendulum lias swung definiteb the other way. 
d'he new problem raised by the confusion of 
seientilie and (.‘valuatix e interests is enormou.sh 
more dill'icult tfian the old. Society is positi\ (.1)’ 
st-eking a basis of unity and ord<.*r instead ol 
negatively attempting to abamlon an unsatis- 
factory basis. Moreover the current standanls ol 
thinking have come under extreme doTumation 
of the svicntilic ideal, which h.is little if an\ 
ajiplicabiliiv to the [iroblem. The ultimate 
foundation of group unity must be of the nature 
of morale and sentiment rather than knowlcilge. 
'i’liere is no intellectual solution ol conllicts of 
interest. Only \ allies can l>c discusscil, but the 
discussion tloes not necessarily kud to agree- 
ment; and disagreement on piinciples seems 
morally to call for an a[''peal to loree. It is also 
signilicaiit that the tendency to “raiionalizaljon” 
causes conflict ol interest and disagrecanenl on 
piiiieiplc-s each to take on the (jiialitv of its op- 
posite, and that in practise l!ie\ are inseparably 
mingled. 

The extremist wings in the ad\oeac\ of 
change recognize the inapjilicabilitv of purely 
intellectual knowledge. Both fascist and eom- 
mimist schools incline to treat the trutli or falsity 
of [propositions in eemiomics «is a matter of in- 
dilference or even as iilusorc , judging the tioc‘- 
trines only by their conckicivcmess toward the 
establishment of the desired type of social order. 
I’his view' is of course “untrue ’ from a narrower 
“seientilie” point of view ; in any sfpcial rircler the 
results of certain choices alleeting [production 
and consumption, by whomever made, come 
under cc^rtain abstract, essentially mathematical 
principles which express the cliflerence between 
economy and waste. At the other extreme^ — at 
the first and second levels of interpretation in- 
dicated above — there is an ec|ually energetic 


first kwel, disrcga.rding luotixation and c*on- 
sidering onlv the results ('1 aelKPU in the form of 
c'ommotiilx’ stall '.tics, leavc's no real [place lor any 
concept ol c'ciPTiomy. Morco\cr it cannot be 
carried out e\en lilcaalK , lor I'ommoditics must 
be named and elassilicil and tlu‘ treatnuait must 
lake account ol similanl u'S and ihllercncc‘s in use 
as well as phvsieal eliaraetia'istics. And eco- 
nomies at the second kwtl, trcMling desires as 
facts, is subject to \ er\ n.irrow limitations. I )c*- 
sii'cs realK h.i\c‘ no \ c r\ dt'finile eontimt, and ol 
what they ha\e the studimt can [posscss.s no 
d<*llnile kno\\ letl'^e. d'he eoiU'cpt ion can be made 
the basis of a piircK abstract theory, but it has 
little a[ppli< <iti>n to ri‘.ilit\‘. do gi\e the liala any 
c'ontent tin- desiies must be ulenlilied with the 
good^ aiul ser\ ii.-e^ m w Inch t hex find expression, 
and the sc't'o.ul method tlieii is reduced to uk'ii- 
titx with tilt' hmt. .MoU'oxtT tlic onlx desui's 
which, can be tieatcd a.s at all akin to sc'ieiitilie 
data .ire [Pur<'K indix idiial , .md aiix discussion of 
sociil [>(>llc\ must draw on xaliu-s or ideals en- 
lirelx oulsidi' ol sU(. h a sxstem. 

I'lcwK 11. Kxk.ut 

S<’( I'j o\o\ne-, I'iu< I on 'I'm I’lm i 
.Sx's I f m; I )J M \ M ). ;si ri-J X . I O I . \ M I X I Id's , 1 ' XIll 

Ki 1 1 i<\, 1 . \\i) \ \i I \ ! n , Ml I H( »['. St II \ I II i( . 

('onstih J oH Jllsloin \M> lJUIl',Sl Ol \ \1 I K 

Till OKI'S- (’ ariii ( il . Punuiti'^ 

L<i 7 <il< u) \ \ dfr'Int'^ ( t I </i\ ( ud 

<‘.l. Pans in2N), K.uiii.i, Kisioll, !i,< \( m iin hf/u hr 

h kluiv iit t unnh ntt n f ttin ii> n n ( i ul lini'cri 
l<lO(U, ZlU kri k.nuil, l\nlu‘lt, /.Hi T/liOlIt (/( s Pit 1st \ 
(l.fipsK iSSni, I't'ttfT, I'. \ , "Tlu 1 1 1 hit n )n ot 

I'ntf” in A*nrn((Ui hh dhouhi \o] ii ( i n i ) 

7S p-Si -;, l)a\c-npot(, 11. J . I .////< tiiul i ^ist> iluititm 

IC'iiu.iL'o n;oS); nuhl, K..hl, 1 ail u n l.lunc ‘Iit 

\\ frt- ufKi I*rt'istlK*ot K iru in j.ilu I’lituii i t" in Pit 
Kiitrm klinn> dr) drutst hru I'olhs, n ! st haf t dt hi ^ im 

jwunzrhntrn Jdlu hutidi it , 2 MtP (la-ipsK incySlvol i, 
til ii; Whilaki-r, A. C., Jlistinv anti ( iU/tisin nf tl < 
Ldhai 'Ihroiv </f Wiha ni I'.irjJish i'ttiituti! I (nnotm, 
C'okituhi.i knnersiu, Stutlit-s in llistoit, l-Aonoinus 
anti I^uIpIic J .a\\ , no. 50 (\t'\\ ^oik ih04', Witkst-ll, 
Knot, I hrr Wrrt, Kapittd and Rralt fiat h i/ra iirama 
TJUtiomdukonarnist htni 'I'hrrairn { jtn.i iS'n), \ t-klt n, 
d'horstfin, “Professor t lark's Ixc onoii'u s/' imti “'I la* 
laniitations ol .Maimin.il I tilitx” in his 'i hr Phur of 
Sfictice in IMadrrn ( ji ihsatian (.\t\N ^otk i<uo) p. 

1 So— 251; lioueke, (). h ., . / (dila/at of I.i onoanrs (Nt“\v 
York i()22); 1 lainilfon, W’alttm II, “'I he Place of 
Value 'Pheory in Ikononiics” in foaiiad of P<diti((d 
Jutntomy, vol. xwi ( 1 giS ) 2 i 7-45, ^7 s 407, 1 aefmann, 
J^obert, (j’rundscit2:r drr I'olhsaii fs( haffslclii r, 2 xols. 
(.Suittparl Cassel, (iiistao, 'I'hroirtisihe 

Sozialdkounnnr (5th etl. Leipnc 1042), ti. hy S. I>. 
Barron, 2 xols. (new etl. lamtlon (lottl- 

Ottlilienlclcl, J- rietlrich xtai, 1 )it n irtst haftht hr lh~ 
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memion (Jena 1923); “Wert und Preis” in Die Wirt- 
schajtstheoric der Geffcmvart, ed. by Hans Mayer and 
others, 4 vols. (Vienna 1027-32) vol. ii, p. 1-230; 
Miscs, lajdwip? von, (Jrutulfyrohletnc der Nationa/o- 
konomic (Jena 1033); Pt^iblcme der WcrtJeluc, cd. by 
Ludwig von IVTises and Arthur SpielhofT, Verein lur 
Sozialpolitik, Sehriften, no. (Kxxiii, 2 v ( j 1 s . (Munidi 
J(^3i“33)» ^'i>unK, AIK n A., “Some limitations oi the 
Value Cfincept” in his luononne I'toblems^ ;\e?r (nid 
Old (boston 1027) c h. x; C lark, J M., and Anderson, 
B. M., Jr., “'I'hc concept of \\ilue” in (Juarlerly 
Journal of Kcononia \’ol. x.\i\ (1 (>14-1 5) ()()3 723; 
Is-ni^ht, b. II , “Cost of Production and Piue over 
JvOn^" and Short Periods” in Journal of Jb/ltlnul 
luononir, \'ol. xxix (1021 ) 304-35. See also biblio^ia- 
phy of I'aoNOMK'.s. 

I'Ou IIIF \’a 1.1 l. PiaHU I-M I\' SociM. Scil ’\('I : 
Weber, Max, “Die ( )!ijekt i\ it.it so/ialwissema b. lit- 
he her und so7,i.iljM)litischcr 1 .rkernt ms,” and “Der 
Sinn dtr ‘\\ eiifieihcil’ dt i so/iolori -v-lien un<l oko- 
nomistlK'n Whssi'nschafttri” in his ( it sanintt Ite ^]uf- 
0//CC 2'//; \l'i\\rn\( li(jJfKl( lae ('luh\ui:vi\ 1(122) p 14O- 
214, 451-502, and his liissi nsi liaj t ah li(fi(f (3rd ed. 
Munich i'i3o)-, Sprani'cr, laluaid. “Die Ste llunj.' der 
Wertui telle in der N.it lonalokonoime” in Si bniolb > ^ 
Jaht hu( h , \ol. xxwiii, no 11 ( 1(11.4' 557 Si. Somb.nt, 
Weiner, Die drei \ationalol lomniit n {W'nweh '<110:, 
halk, Werner, Das U'onaftd (betlin 1(132). hiohn- 
hausci, I'.., /)a^ W'crtuital in (hr I ol i:v:: n t\( In e 

(Munich i()2(i), \Mtli biblioeiaplu , Knu’ht, 1. 11, 
“ICthits and the laonomu Interpietation.” and 
‘I'aononiK Ps\(.holor> and the \ .due Problem” in 
(Juarteih Journal of r.ionontus, \oI \\\\i (1(121-22) 
454 S I , and \ ol. x\\i\ ( I (124- 25 ) 372 40(n anel ‘hStatik 
und l)\n.imiiv” in Zeitsilnijt jiir Xationalokononiie, 
\ol. 11 (1030-3 I ) I~2(i. 

V.VLUIKS. See Ethics; AIorai.s. 

\’.\MB 1 M<Y, ARMIN (1X32-1(413), Hiiiip^arian 
orientalist and juildieist. \ anibery stiiclied at 
secondary schools but was early coinjiclled to 
suj’iport hinisell l>y lulorin^n Jle lu'caine inter- 
ested in oriental lan^ua^es and in 1S57 went to 
lead] at Constantinople, where lie was well re- 
cci\'ed by 'riiikish society and had an oppor- 
tunity to faniiliari/e hirnsedf with d'urkish cus- 
toms and lan^uai^e. Aided by the I hinjLj^arian 
Academy of Sciences, in 1S63 he traveled dis- 
guised as a dervish tJirough the little known re- 
gion of Turkestan, including Khiva, Bokhara 
and Samarkand, returning to Europe through 
Persia. Later he yisited Iwigland, where lie 
gained a large following. In T(S()5 Vamhery was 
appointed professor of oriental languages at tJie 
Ibiiyersity of Budapest. Much ot his attention 
was devoted to philological research in Jdirkisli 
languages, particularly old Osmanli, and he 
helped to found scientific Turkology. 11 c was the 
author of a number of Iiistorical works based 011 
original sources. 

(jry’s literary producti\ ity was amazing. 
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In addition to his scientific studies he published 
in the periodical press of Hungary, Germany, 
Pdigland and France hundreds of artick^s on 
near and middle eastern political and economic 
developments, and his popular books were 
translated into many languages. Consistently he 
stressed the conflict of interests between Russia 
and J'uigland and the danger to British India 
in!ierent in Russian expansion in the Middle 
L.ist. He j>roposed the extension of British 
autho»^ity as opposed to that ot Russia, on the 
ground tliat England had established the best 
hxitures of western civili/ation in all its spheres 
of influence. Islam, according to \ amb(2ry, was 
as (Xipable as C’f)ristianit\ of giving rise to impor- 
tant eultur.il and .scientific acliic\x‘ment, and he 
urged llu .il)andonTiiciit of traditional W(*stcrn 
hatred ( ^ the “intidel.” His kn iw'ledgc ot Turk- 
ish and Esl.iinic rtlairs and his friendship with 
siicccssuc sidtaiis lent grear weight to his 
ojnnioTis m dij^lomaiic circ^^'s, and a marked 
extent influenced the j>olici(‘s of various na- 
tions tow'ard tlu' Near and Middle Ikist. 

Franz Babinokr 

( '.linf MO) ks A piayyarok oidetc (Bud.ipcst 1S82), tr. 
as Jliniyaty (London jSSB), A turok (Bud.ijiest 1SS5), 
(ieiman translation as Das Tvrlu ni oik (Li'ipsK 1885); 
De Jsknn nn nj Juki liunde) t (Ia*ii)sic 1875), in 
Ilunjj.iri.in aiul ( iiTman, (lesihuhte lioiliaras, 2 \ols. 
(.MuttiMit 1872), Ln^’li'^h translation (London 1873), 
liuwliUiih Ma( litsti Ifinn: in Asini (liud.ipesl 1871), in 
Ilunp.in.in and (irrm.in, Zt nl) alasien und dir rnohscli- 
lussisihe (hrnzfiiioi ( Li'ipsic 1.S73), tr. by lo IL 
Burnrit (London 1N74). I hi ('.oniiny Struyylr for 
India t London 18S5), Wcsthi ho Kidturonfluss int 
()\t<)i (l»crlm i(40()), English o'ansl.ition (London 
1 (40(1 ) 

Oansult. Munkatsi, B., in I ni^nn iselie Rutuhihau, vol. 
Ill (i(>i4) 513-32, \ol fv SS-i 13, 3 S(> 408; 

Prohiv, \dlnms, in Kelrti Srenth, \ol. xi\’ (1(413—14) 
1-3; \\'imhcT\ , A , Ainiinius Wwihery; Jfis Lift and 
^ Idrrntu) es (new ed. London 18S5), and Sfory of Aly 
Stniyylrs, 2 ^ols. (London 1(104). 

\'A\ CLI'AVE, JAMES WALLACE (1(849- 
1910), .American industrialist. Van Cleave was 
one of the most belligerent advocates of the 
open sh(^p and was active in organizing em- 
ployers against union labor. He entered the 
stove manufacturing business in Louisville soon 
after the Ci\ il War and in twenty yea^s had es- 
tablished himself as a successful industrialist. 
Although the Buck’s Stove and Range Com- 
pany, with which Akm Cleave was associated 
from 1S8S, was one of the largest concerns in its 
line, it <‘mployed only 700 men. But its trade w^as 
country wide and ^ in Clea\ e as its president 
was an induentia] national figure among manu 
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facturers, because of his views on labor. In May, 
I gob, \’an Cleave was elected president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, suc- 
ceeding David M. Parry, whose hostility to 
organized labor he shared and whose policies he 
continued. He 'vas already prominently identi- 
fied with the Citizens’ Industrial Association of 
America, which John Kirby, Jr., had liclped to 
organize and which was inaugurating an active 
open shop movement. During his presidency of 
the National Association of IManufacturers Van 
Cleave called upon the business men of the 
countrv to raise a fund of Si ,500,000 to establish 
the open shop. The result was an intensification 
of the antagonism betwetai organized labor and 
capital, in igoy \^an C’leavc organized the Na- 
tional Council for industrial Defense, later the 
National Industrial Council, which became the 
organ of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers for legislative and lobbving purjioses. 
'I’his council, winch existed only on paper, soon 
acquired an extensive membership. Each mem- 
ber association in joining signed a power of at- 
torney empowering James A. Emery to act as its 
counsel and to represent its \iews before legis- 
latures and C'ongress. Six years later the coun- 
cil’s lobl)ying actixities were exposed by a con- 
gressional investigation. Cnder \an Cleave's 
direct instigation the Buck’s St(.»ve and Range 
Company in 1907 filed suit against the American 
E'ederation of Labor ami some of its member 
unions to restrain them from publishing the 
company’s name on the unfair list. A sweeping 
injunction wais issued and three officials of the 
American Federation of Labor, Samuel (iom- 
pers, John Mitchell and Frank Morrison, were 
later sentenced to prison terms, varying from 
six months to a year, for contempt of court in 
violating some of the terms of the injunction. 
After Van Cleave’s death in Jgio, when the com- 
pany had a new management more friendly to 
the unions, both suits were dismissed by the 
Supreme Court as moot ca.ses. 

Jfan Atherton E'lfxnik 

Conmlt: Bonnett, Ch hh, Employers' Assodatiom in the 
United States' (New '^'ork 1922) p. 41 42, 327 29, 
356-57; Kiihv, John, jt., in American Industries, \ol. 

X (1909-10) no. ij, p. 9" 13; (jomperb, Samuel, “Jus- 
tice Wncd'it’s Decision and .Sentence in the (iompers, 
Mitchell, and Alorrison Case” in Amenian Eedera- 
tionist, v'ol. x\'i (1009) 438—5^1, and veil, xvii (1910) 
516. See also; American Industries, the origan of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, Report of 
Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor, and 
Proceedings oj the Annual (h)mwntion of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, for the years 1906— 
09. 


VANDA 1 >, COMTE ALBERT (1853-1910), 
EVench historian, \hmdal, the son of Napoleon 
Hi’s postmaster getieral, studied under Albert 
Sorel and between i S77 and i S(S7 was a member 
oftheConseil d’luat. His first serious historical 
undertaking, Louis xv ei KJisahetJi de Russtc 
(Paris 1(S82), was matle possible by the opening 
of the archives of the French Ministry of 
luireigii Affairs and was inspired by rapidly 
mounting ITench interest in Russia. In analyz- 
ing the futile efforts of the czarina Idizabcth to 
effect a Rus.so- I Vench alliance during the jirc- 
ceding century, Vandal proposetl to show “that 
at no time in its histor\ tlid France have the 
right to be indiflerent to the j'lroblems that agi- 
tate the north and east of hairope” (p. x\). 
Shortiv after the publication of this volume he 
was invitctl to give courses on the near eastern 
question at the Ecole Libre des Sciences Poli- 
ticjues, where he enttTed into closer as.sociation 
with SonJ and soon became one of the school’s 
most popular lecturers. Se\eral ess.iys on the 
near easlern problem came from his pen in the 
next few vears. .\t the same time the Franco- 
Russian rapprfK'hement kept ali\i.’ his interest in 
the previous associations of these two countries 
and stimukited him to produce his exh.iustive 
\apol('on it Alexotulri 1 " : L'uUiutue russi sons le 
premier empire (3 \ols., Paris iSi^i ()(>). Based 
upon Russian as well as I- renc h sources, this 
WT)rk attemjited to set forth des axis et di s lefotis 
(vol. i, p. xvii) to be learned from past failures. 
It won the/)r;'.v ( iobert in 1 S()3 aiul again in i S()4 
and led to Vandal’s election to the Academic 
Franyaise in 1897. It also re\'ived his Bonapartist 
symjxithies and resulted in his writing L\irene- 
ment de Honaparte (2 vols., Paris 1902-07), the 
first serious study of the consulate since Thiers. 
Here \andal tried to show that the athent of 
Napoleon was the inevitable con.secpience of the 
popular reaction to the painful shortcomings of 
the Directory, and that the Ehrst Consul’s work 
of reconstruction and reconciliation was the re- 
sult of a gradual cwolution. Lpon Sorel’s death 
in 1906 \ andal succeeded to his master’s chair 
in diplomatic history, but illness and premature 
death soon followed. 

Loits Gottschalk 

Other 7 corks: En harried e a tren'crs la Suede et la Nor- 
7 ve^e (Pans 1876); Lr paiha Hormn eil (I’aris 1885); 
Une amhassade franfatse en Orient sous Louis A'V'.* la 
mission dii Marquis de Villeneia^e ( i yjS- j yq i ) (Paris 
1 887 ); Louis X IV et VE^ypte iV.\vv 9 , 1 886 ); L'odyssee d'un 
andmssadeur : tes voyages du AJarquis de Nointel 
iCSo) (Paris 1900). 

Considlt: Gooch, G. P., History and Historians in the 
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Nineteenth Century (I^ndon 1913) p. 266-70; Monod, 
G., in Rernic historique, vol. ev (1910) 348- 52; Leroy- 
Beaulieu, Anatole, in Annales dcs scicmes politiques, 
vol. XXV (1910) 589-^2; M. dc, in Revue des 

deux mondes^ 5th ser., vol. lx (1910) 241-76. 

VANDERBILT FAMILY, American capital- 
ists. The founder of the family fortune, Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt (1794-1877), was the son of a 
poor farmer; he was later called “the Commo- 
dore” because of his large shipping iiitcrests. 
His most pronounced characteristic, which be- 
came evident at an early age and apjnirently 
grew stronger throughout his long life, was an 
insatiable desire for riches. Along with his 
acquisitive instinct he possessed an uncanny 
ability to discern opportunities for financial re- 
ward, and he likewise liad the shrewdness, the 
persistence, the unscrupulousnevss and the phys- 
ical \'itality retjuisite for their exploitation. 

Although most of the N'anderbilt fortune was 
to come from railroads, the Commodore was not 
a pioneer in railroad clc\ elopment. He took his 
tides at the flood, like the other captains of in- 
dustry of his age, who de\ eloped industries but 
were rarely pioneers. Ills earliest business ven- 
ture, begun when he was sixteen, was the oper- 
ation of a small sailboat in which he carried 
freight and passengers between Staten Island 
and Maniiattan, in .New York. W'ithin a few’ 
years he owned a small fleet of sloops and 
schooners employed in the coastwise and the 
local harbor trade. In 1S17 turned to the 
steamboat. He worked as captain on boats owmed 
by Thomas Ciibbons for .some twelve years, 
after which he imeslcd his entire capital in a 
steamboat business of his own. I'or thirty years 
the Commodore was one of the leading steam- 
boat operators of New York, most of his vessels 
being engaged in the trade of Long Island 
Sound and 1 ludson Ri\er cities. ( )ne of his most 
profitiible ventures, however, was the ser\’ice he 
established between New York and San Fran- 
cisco by way of Nicaragua after the discovery of 
gold in California. For a few years also he 
owned a transatlantic steamship line. 

In 1859, having accumulated a fortune of 
some $15,000,000, Cornelius \'anderbilt sold out 
his steamboat business and turned his attention 
almost exclusively to railroads. I'hroughout his 
career in railroad finance he was ably assisted by 
his son, William Henr\ (1821 -85), w hose ability, 
demonstrated by success as a fanner and as re- 
ceiver and manager of the Staten Island Rail- 
road, finally w'on the Commodore’s much belated 
recognition and eventually his complete trust 


and confidence. The first Vanderbilt road was 
the New York and Harlem, complete control of 
which was acquired in 1863 by means of a 
corner of its stock which yielded huge profits. 
The New^ York and Hudson River Railroad w’as 
obtained the following year and combined witli 
the Harlem. Both developments involved sharp 
financial and political manipidations. In 1867 
the Vanderbilts forced their way into the New 
^'ork Central and two years later consolidated it 
with their other lines, doubling the stock 
capitalization of the combined roads in anticipa- 
tion of future earnings. As president and vice 
president respecti\'ely and as chief stockliolders 
the Commodore and his son completely domi- 
nated the a/lairs of tlu* cfirnpany. After acquiring 
control of the New York C’entral the Commo- 
dore engagexl in a losing battle with Jay Gould, 
Jim Fisk and Daniel Drew for control of the 
b.rie Railroad; this struggle in'''’lved stock jug- 
gling, the use of corruj>t judges and resort to 
violence. 

VVhik' the Vanderbilts do not seem to have 
been any more scrupulous in business deals than 
the railroad financiers of the Drew -Fisk-Chnild 
variety, they ditlered in one important })articular 
from these contemporaries in that they regarded 
railroads as agencies of tra asportation as well 
as vehicles of speculation. I'hey rebuilt the New 
\ork Central system completely and matle it a 
highly successful business enterprise. In the 
early 1870’s the \ anderbilts under pressure of 
rate wars and the fierce competition for business 
obtained control of the Lake Shore and Michi- 
gan Southern and the Michigan Central, tliereby 
assuring the Ntwv York Central of adequate con- 
nections with Chicago. In later years the West 
Shore, the New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
(Nickel Plate), the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis (Big Four) and the Boston 
and Albany w^re added to the New York Central 
system, and the Chicago and Northwestern also 
became known as a Vanderbilt road. By 1900 tlie 
Vanderbilt system was the third largest in the 
country, with 19,517 miles of track; the first two 
W’ere dominated by Morgan and Harriman. 

When the Commodore died he had probably 
realized his ambition of becoming the richest 
man in America. Nine tenths of his fortune, 
which amounted to more than $100,000,000, 
he bequeathed to his son, William Henry, who 
continued to give evidence of his father’s keen 
judgment in the management of business affairs. 
The other children bitterly resented the unequal 
division of the money and forced some minor ad- 
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jiistmeiits. Two of William Henry’s sons, Cor- 
nelius (i(S43-9g) and William Kissam (J(S4()- 
1920), were for several years prominent in the 
management of the New York Central proper- 
ties, and other memhers of the family served as 
directors and ofheers in the numerous Vander- 
bilt corporations. Beginning with when 

William Henry secured the services of J. Pier- 
poiit Morgan to sell some Central stock in 
England, tlie Vanderbilts’ relations w ith l^anking 
interests became increasingly close, while the 
expansion of their railroad swstem and the insti- 
tutionalization of its management slowly but 
surely thrust the family into the background. 
Since the latter juirt of the ninetc'enth century 
the family lias been less and Ic'ss active in 
business, although very prominent hi social life. 

The chief benefaction of the faniilv^ was 
Vanderbilt University, toward tlie establishment 
of which the Commodore gave $1,000,000 
shortly before his death. His dc‘scendants con- 
tributed additional sums from time to time. 
William Henry also gave the land and $300,000 
for the construction of the buildings of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in New 
York. 

T. W. Va\ Mi/i’Rr: 

Comult: Smith, A. I). FI., ('ottiniodorc (Kvw 

'^'ork 1927); Meyers, (histavus, llntotv of the Creat 
Awvriiufi ]<\)ftunrs^ 3 sols. (C’liieaeo 1908-10) vo|. ii, 
ch.s. in-\ni; Adams, C'hailcs IVancis, -■/ Chapter of 
Erie (Boston 1869). 

VANDERKlNDERh:, LEON (1842-1906), Bel- 
gian historian and anthropologist. X'ander- 
kindere studied at the University of Brussels and 
later in Germany, where he became imbued with 
political and economic liberalism and developed 
strong anti-French and pro-German leanings. 
His early scholarly interests were devoted to 
anthropology. He published several W'orks on 
the races and ethnographical characteristics of 
Belgium and was one of the founders of the 
Socictc d ’Anthropologic de Bruxelles. In 1872 
he was appointed to the chair of mediaeval his- 
tory at the University of Brussels, and thence- 
forth his chief interest was in hi.storical re- 
search. His J.p siecle dcs Arteveldc (Brussels 
1879) marked a significant devcl^^pment in 
Belgian historiography, for in it he presented the 
first social history of hdanders and Brabant; this 
was likewise the first work in wEich the achieve- 
ments of the German historical school were 
utilized for the understanding of the national 
past of Belgium. In his Introduction a Ifiistoirc 
dcs institutions dc Jo Bcipujuc on nioyen age (Brus- 


sels 1890) Vanderkindere traced the dcvelop*^ 
ment of Belgian history and society up to the end 
of tlie Ckarolingian epoch. He emphasized the 
importance of economic factors in history and 
gave particular attention to historical geography; 
in this respect his great work llistoire de fa for- 
mation territ oriole dcs princi panics hclges an 
moycn age (2 vols., Brussels 1899-1902; vol. i, 
2nd ed. 1912) was of fundamental importance. 
In 1904 he published an excellent edition of the 
very important chronicle of (iislebert of Mons. 
At the same time he began to investigate the 
diflicull problem of the origin of urban institu- 
tions. Uiifortunati‘ly he was inspired in these 
studies by the older theories of Wilhelm Arnold 
and von Maurer. All his works are distinguished 
by clarity and logic, and it was these ({ualities 
which made Vanderkindere al.so an incompara- 
ble teacher. The ardor with which he expressed 
his liberal and anticlerical convictions also im- 
pelled him to take ]iart in polititxil affairs. He 
was a member of the left group in the Chamber 
of Representatives from iNSo to i88^ and again 
from 1892 to T(S94 and in 1890 v\as made burgo- 
master of the commune of Ih'cle. 

HlNKI PlKENNE 

('(ocoi/t: I^renne, llcnri, in AcMileniie l^oyale des 
Sciences, cles Leslies cl cles Bcan\ Aits de Ik'ijnciue, 

. hniuaif (\ \(>1. !xx]\ (moS) 7 -^-120, with a full list of 
Ills wiitines; Ltcleie, l.eon, and Alarc/, (j. des, m 
Bnis.sels, Cnivei site Lihre, Eei uc, vol. xii (i90t)— 07) 
40i-()4, with hil)li();^MMi)hy. 

VANDlvRLIXd', JACOB (d. 1740), English 
economic writer, fattle is known of \ anderlint 
except that he published in 1734 a long pamphlet 
entitled Money .Insiccrs AH I'hing^t or, an Essay 
to jMaiic Money Sufficiently If cut if uJ amongst All 
Ranks of People (ed. by J. 11 . Hollander, Balti- 
more 1914). 'The essay apparently attracted but 
slight attention at the time; references to it were 
not frequent until the nineteenth century, wEen 
there was a tendency to ov erestimate its impor- 
tance mainly because Vanderlint advocated the 
removal of restrictions on commerce. The main 
argument of the essay is that the current trade 
dejiression could be overcome if the rates of 
wages were lowered. Since in his view these 
rales depended on the prices of necessaries, they 
could be reduced if the supply of necessaries 
were greatly increased. To this end the area of 
land under cultivation should be extended; for 
Vanderlint held that tlu* workers were badly 
distributed over the available occupations and 
some were not employed because with the in- 
crease of population suflicient waste land liad 
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not been brought into use. Tlie stress on land as 
the ultimate source of wealth and taxation gives 
him some claim to be regarded as a forerunner of 
the physiocrats. His contention that every per- 
son is by nature entitled to the land he can 
cultivate is probably derived from John Locke. 
The ol)ject of reducing the general price level 
within llie country is that luigland shall obtain a 
competitive advantage in foreign trade*. Vander- 
lint differs from the many eontemj^orary eco- 
nomic writers wlio argue in fa\or of low wages 
on this ground in tliat he does not contemplate* a 
worsening of the conditions of the workers, dliey 
do not in his opinion e'onsumt* half as much as 
they ought, and he insists on ihe importane*e to 
the country of their ele*mand for necessaries. 
Here as elsewhere, howe\er, he is inconsiste'Ut, 
for he assume's that the le\’el of wages is that of 
hare subsistence and deies not show how the 
standard of life can he raised. While he wishes 
to reduce tlie internal price level to stimulate 
exports and so in the mercantilist manner insure 
a favorable balance of trade, he inadvert(*ntly 
suggests a refutation of this argument. A nation 
\Nhich attracts money, he points out, will find its 
price le\el rising while the one which loses it 
will ha\'e falling prices. But he does not regard 
this as automatic. Abundance must be fostered 
to “fetch the money back again,” and apparently 
he cone(*i\\*s that this may be done indefinitely. 
His treatment of money is unsatisfactory. He 
assumes that j^rices dejiend on the ratio between 
the quantity of monc-y and tin* size of the popu- 
lation. At one moment he fears a shortage of 
money (shoukl tin* balance of trade be unfavor- 
able), and at another he is so concerned about a 
j'lossible excess of the precious metals that he 
suggests that encouragement should be given to 
their employment in the arts. 

J. F. Ri:rs 

Coiisuh: IMonroc, Arthur Eli, Mourtary Thct)ry hcfoic 
Adam S/nifJi, J lar\'ard Stiitlics, vol. xxv 

(Caml)raLa*, Alass, 1023); I'urniss, Edmar S., The 
Position of the Laboiri in a System (f Nationalism 
(Boston 1920). 

VANE, SIR HENRY, the younger (1613-62), 
British statesman. At the age of fifteen the 
younger Yane, usually called “Sir Harry” to 
distinguish him from his father, wdio was an 
unscrupulous and time serving minister of 
Charles i, became a convert to an extreme form 
of Puritanism. Finding the life of both the royal 
palace and the jiaternal manor house increas- 
ingly uncongenial, he sailed for Massachusetts 
in 1635. His rank and influence at once made 
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Vane an important personage in New England, 
and in 1636 he was elected governor of Massa- 
chusetts. d'he furious controversy aroused dur- 
ing his tenure of oflicc by the religious views of 
Anne Hutchinson enabled him to come forward 
as the champion of one of his two leading ideas 
-religious toleration. He maintained that the 
civil power shoidd leave sjhritual concerns en- 
tirely to the individual conscience and through- 
out his life opposed all forms of state establish- 
ment or governmental cv'titrol of religion. De- 
feated on tins issue in Alassachusetts, he re- 
turnetl to England in 1637 and soon threw 
himself into the struggle between king and 
Jkirliarnent. As a strong parliamentarian he de- 
veloped and strove to realize his second great 
idea - the soven‘ignty of the people. From the 
d(*atl', of Pvin in 1643 untd i()53 he was the civil 
leader of the resistance to the royalists, as Crom- 
well \^'as the military header. Unsympathetic 
with the military dictatorship set iij) by Crom- 
well in 1653, he withdrew from public life until 
after the Protc'ctor’s death. His efforts between 
J658 and j6()0 to prev ent the Restoration were 
such that on the return of Charles Ji he was ex- 
pres.s]y exempt (*d from the general amnesty, and 
wais executed in 1662. 

F. J. C. Hearnshaw 

(Consult’ 1 lt*arnsha\\ , !■'. J. C., Jdfe of Sir Henry Vann 
the Youmter (London i(>io); Willrock, J., Life of Sir 
lleniy Vane the Ymatyei (London 1913); Ireland, 
W. W., Life of Sir henry I am the Vravz/eer (London 
1^05), Hosnu-r, j. K., The Life of Youtif* Sir Henry 
Fr7m' (Boston iSSS); (iooch, Ck P., Ltif^Iish Dernoeratic 
Ideas in the Seventeenth (Jentury (2nd cd. by H. J. 
Lasla, Carnbtid^^t', Eng. 1927). 

VARLIN, LOUIS ITTGENE (1839-71), 
French labor leader. Varlin, a bookbinder by 
trade, was one of the most militant as well as one 
of the most cultured and able leaders of the 
French labor movement under the Second Em- 
pire. In a general way he was involved in every 
phase of this movement, and he played a major 
role in the strike wave of the period. In 1857 he 
hel]H‘d to found the first bookbinders’ mutual 
aid society and in 1865 the Parisian section of 
the Fdrst International. He had an important 
part in the organization of two consumers’ co- 
operatives, lai Menagcie (1866) and La Mar- 
mite (1868). He collaborated in the newspaper 
I'ravaif in Idenri Rochefort’s Marseillaise and 
in the Socialisle, organ of the Parisian federation 
of chambers of workers’ societies; this last asso- 
ciation, of which Varlin served as secretary in 
1869, was the embryo of the future trade union 
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organization. In addition he was cofounder of 
three [ahor newspapers, the Tribune om'riere, the 
Pressc ouvricre and the Founni. Besides partici- 
pating in the conference of the First Internation- 
al at Lond(^n in 1865 he was a representati\'e at 
the first and fourth congresses convened re- 
spectively at Geneva (iS^f)) and at Basel (iStn;). 
On the occasion of the second j^rosecution of 
the International at Paris in 1868 Varlin was 
sentenced to prison for three months. I'hc third 
prosecution in 1870 Brought him a year’s 
sentence; this time, however, he escaped 
to Belgium. Returning to France after the 
proclamation of the repui^lic, he was elected 
member of the Commune of JVris and was ap- 
pointed to the committee on finance and the 
commission on supplies. Regarded as one of the 
“moderates” of the municij^al assembly, he 
voted with the minority against tlu* creation of 
the CoTUTnittec of I'ublic Safet} . Having vainly 
used every resource to save the hostages during 
the “bloody week,” he remained at tlie Ixirri- 
cades with the last defenders. After the battle he 
w^as denounced bv a priest and immediately 
executed. Varlin left no writings except his 
newspaper artieV^s and his letters, some of 
which have been ]'>reser\'ed; but the memory of 
liis heroic and entirely disinterested service 
constitutes in itself a valuable legac) to the labor 
movxmient. 

Boris Souvarinr 

Consult: Clcmenec, Adolphe, “lujp.ene Varlin” in 
Rci'uc sociahstiy vol. i (1S85) 415 -2(); Cleie, Jules, 
Les honinu's de la Cofiiniunc (4lh ed. Baris 1S71 ) p i<)i — 
95; Doimnanaet, INlauin’e, Eu^idnc Wnhtt (Baris 
luiillet, I'Aieene, Bio'^i aplur dr J'arlin (Baiis iSNc;); 
Bour^j^in, Geor^^es, llistour dr la Caanniunc (l‘aiis 
1907) p. 171, 17S So; Lissaearay, Brosper, y//s/(>/n dr 
la Cottinium' dr tSyi (new ed. bv A. l)un(»is, ]\iiis 
igzg), ti. by E. 1 \ 1 . A\('lin'j (Eondon iSSCp; 1 )fscaves, 
J.ueien, \’arlin, Euyene, l\.eller, Charles, and (iuil- 
launie, James, in Vir (jin'urrr, vul. v, pt. 1 (J913) 

VASCO, GlAlMBATTiSTA (G.ECcjb), Italian 
economist. Vasco, a native of Aiondovi in 
Piedmont anti a priest, was wt'll acquainted with 
the works of d’urgot and Adam Smith and 
despite perst^cution adliered consistently to the 
teiu'ts of economic lilieralisin. lii “Delle imi- 
versita delle arti e mestieri” (1793) he advocated 
the abolition of trade guilds and of all privilege 
in industry aiul commerce. His Ainnoire sur /es 
causes d< la mendicite cl sur les rnoyens de la 
supprimer (1788), inspired partly by the example 
of the system of charity in force in Lombardy, 
studied the causes of mendicancy and made 


suggestions for the relief of the unemployed as 
well as of men incapable of work, La felicith 
pubhiica consider ala nei coltivatori di terre proprie 
(lyOy) he advocated peasant ownership. L'usura 
libera made a plea for freedom of contract as the 
best means of lowering the interest rate, but the 
analysis of interest which it presented lacked the 
originality disjdayed by Galiani. In FjcI setijicio 
(1788), a dissertation on employment in the silk 
industry, Vasco recommended freedom of trade 
and of migration and on certain occasions the 
mitigation of unemjdoyment by ]')ublic works. 
All the foregoing essays or books were written in 
response to questions posed respectively by the 
Academy of Verona, of Valence and of St. 
Petersburg, bv Joseph ll and bv the Academy of 
Turin. \ asco’s well known Della moncta ; sayyio 
politico (1772) condemned bimetallism, favored 
the use of copper as a standard because of its 
durability and low maintenance cost, opposed 
governmental attempts to regulate the value of 
money and depiicted the evils resulting from the 
dt‘basement of coinage, notably from the point 
of V kwv of the wage earners; tlie work as a w hole, 
how'ev'er, is iiderior to the writings of Galiani, 
Cadi and Costaiitini on monetary theory. Per- 
haps Vasco’s most important work was a short 
anonvinous essay on ])aper money, WTitten 
probably in 1790 but published only in 1915 by 
(iiuseppe Prato (“Saggio politico della carta- 
moneta” in Reale Accadernia diTe Scieiize di 
Torino, Classe di Scienze IMorali, Storiche e 
iMlologiche, Memorie, 2nd ser., vol. Ixv, 1916, 
no. 2). With an acuteness far superior to other 
contemporary writings on the subject this essay 
clearly divides paper currency into the three 
categories of bills of exchange, convertible and 
non-convxTtible banknotes, expounds the theory 
of foreign exchange aiuI analyzes the causes of 
state issues in the light of current ex|:)erience. 
Especially noteworthy arc the sections dealing 
with the demand for money in relation to the 
(juantity of national wealth and the flow of 
national income. Most of \kisco’s works are in- 
cluded in the Custodi collection (Parte Moderna, 
vols. x.xxiii-x.xxv, Milan 1804). 

Riccardo Bachi 

Comult: Bccchio, (E, Storia drlla econonda pubhiica 
in Italia (3rd ed. Eugano 1849); Monroe, A. E., Mon- 
etary Theory before Adam Smith, Harvard Economic 
Studies, vol. XXV ((.'arnbridge, Mass. 1923); Prato, 
(nusej')pc, Problemi monel ari r bancari nei secoli XV il 
e x\ III, R. Universita di q^)rino, Laboratorio di Eco- 
nomia Bolitica ”S. C’ognelti di Martiis,” Docurnenti 
finanziari degli stati della monarchia piernontesc, 
1st ser - vol. iji ('Burju 1916) p. 38-48, 65-69, 81-87. 
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VASILCHIKOV, PRINCE ALEXANDR IL- 
ARIONOVICII (1818-81), Russian writer on 
agrarian problems and local government. Al- 
though Vasilchikov belonged to a wealthy 
aristocratic family which had attained distinc- 
tion in the state service, he associated himself 
with liberal and pofuilist activities. After the 
introduction of the zemstvo he servx^d as mem- 
ber of the district and provincial zemstvo as- 
semblies in Novgorod. From 1871 until his 
death he was the guiding spirit of the St. 
Petersburg division of the committee for the 
promotion of rural savings and loan associa- 
tions and producers’ cooperatives, which was an 
important center of Russian cooperation before 
the revolution. 

Of Vasilchikov ’s published works the two 
treatises on self-government and on land pro- 
prietorship and cultivation are outstanding. In 
the first, O minoupravlcnii (3 vols., St. Peters- 
burg 1869-71; 3rd ecL in 2 vols., i<S72), he com- 
bined the Slavophile thesis concerning the inde- 
pendence of the real life of the people from the 
centralized state Avith a study of the experience 
in local self-government of western countries, 
particularly England. lie concluded that de- 
mocratization of local government in Russia and 
the broadening of its program to provide for 
popular schools, promote artels and credit co- 
operatives and arrange for livestock and fire 
insurance would assist materially in solving the 
agrarian question at the root of all social prob- 
lems. In the second treatise, Zemlevladcnie i 
zcmledclic ... (2 vols., St. Petersburg 1876; 
2nd ed. 1881), he started with the as.sumption 
that the people are fundamentally averse to a 
system of w age labor and that the work of a small 
independent producer is in every way superior 
to work for hire. He proposed therefore a com- 
prehensive policy for modernization of small 
scale agriculture, which involved easing the tax 
burden of the peasants, financing their purchase 
of land, settling state lands, improving the sys- 
tem of communal landowmcrshij), promoting 
new types of cooperation, such as rural credit 
societies and the like. 

Both as a practical reformer and as a student 
of Russian conditions Vasilchikov stressed col- 
lective spontaneous local effort, particularly 
through zemstvo governments and rural co- 
operatives, which he held would prevent the 
proietarization of the masses by the encroach- 
ments of a system similar to western capitalism. 
He was thus the first ideologist of the zemstvo 
i*nd cooperation, the two creative forces in rural 


Russia of the postreform and prerevolutionary 
epoch. 

K. Kociiarovsky 

VASILEVSKY, VASILY GRTGOREVICH 
(1838-99), Russian historian. The son of a 
village priest in the government of Yaroslavl, 
Vhisilevsky received his ]>rimary educalion at the 
Divinity School of Yaroslavl and graduated from 
the Lniversily of St. Petersburg. He wxis pro- 
fessor of mediaeval history at the University of 
St. Petersburg from 1870 to his death. Concen- 
trating on the histor}^ of Byzantium he became 
the founder of scientific study of Byzantine his- 
tory in Russia and created a school of Russian 
Byzantinists. The characteristic feature of Va- 
silevsky’s work is his astounding knowledge of 
primary sources and secondary wxirks referring 
to his subject as well as his fine analytical ability. 
His studies embrace mai.^ iinp('rtant problems 
in the external histf^ry of Byzantium as well as in 
the history of its administration, social structure 
and literature; a considerable number of his 
wxirks are devoted to political relations between 
Byzantium and Old Russia. Vasilevsky was a 
pioneer in many of the subjects he discussed. 
His masterly sfuly on Vizaniiya i Pnhenegt has 
become indispensable to any student of the his- 
tory of the first crusade; his penetrating treatise 
on landholding and taxation in Byzantium, wfith 
striking paralk'ls from analogous jdienomena in 
Old Russia, has opened u}> new^ horizons for 
the understanding of Byzantine social and eco- 
nomic structure. Vasilev sky w^as the first to show 
convincingly the essential importance of Arabic 
sources lor the history of Russia in the tenth 
century. His writings on the lives of Byzantine 
saints revealed the great significance of this 
branch of literature for Byzantine history. Al- 
though Vasilevsky wrote exclusively in Russian, 
his works have been used extensively by w^est 
European scholars. 

A. A. Vasilif.v 

Important 7 vork'i: “Vi/.antiya i Pechene^i” (Byzantium 
and the Pechene^s), “ Varyaeo-russkaya i varya^o- 
an^liyskaya dru/.hina v Kcaistantinopolc xi i xii 
vekov” (The Varan^ian-Russian and the Varanj^ian- 
EriRlish company in Constantinople in the eleventh 
and tw’elfth centuries), “ Kussko-Mzantiy.skie otrivki” 
(Russo-Byzantine fragments), “Zakonodatelstvo ikon- 
ohortsev” (Legislation of the iconoclasts), studies 
originally published as articles in Zkurnal ministerst^^a 
narodnaifo prosTcshchriiiya through the 1870’s; “Iz 
istorii Vizantii v xii veke” (On the history of Byzan- 
tium in the twelfth century) in Slaiyansky shornik^ 
vol. ii (1875) 2io-(;o, and vol. iii (1876) 372-400. These 
studies, together with others by Vasilevsky, were pub- 
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lished under the auspices of the Academy of Sciences 
as Trndi, 4 vois. (St. Petersbur^-Leninprud 1008-30). 
Consult: liczohriizov, P., in l /j^/jut/ysln’ vrenunenik., 
voJ. vi (j8oo) 636-58; C>revs, J., “V. (J. Vasilevsky 
kak uchitcl naaki" (Vasilevsky as a teacher of science), 
and L^spensl^y, J*., “Akadenuk \. G. Vasilevsky 
(Academician Vasilevsky) in Zhunial nnnisleistva 
narodtui^o prosi^i'skfhcniva, \’ol. cccxxiv (iSgo) pt. iii, 
p. 27-74, and vol. cccxx\ (iSgo) pt. ii, p. 2QI-342; 
Kurtz, E., in Byzantinische Zcitsckrift , vol. ix (igoo) 

330-34- 

VATTKL, EMMERICH DE (1714-67), Swiss 
diplomat and international jurist. Vattel repre- 
sented Saxony at Berne. 1 1 is celebrated Le droit 
desgens (2 vols., London 175<S; text and tr. by C. 
(L Fenwick, Classics of International Law, no. 
iv, 3 vols., Washington 1916), a classic in the 
literature of international law, lor decades exer- 
cised a decisive influence upon statesmen. In his 
very first work, Defense du sy si erne Jeihnitien 
(Leyden 1741), Vattel had proclaimed liis ad- 
herence to the school of Leibniz and WollL 
Wolff, following Leibniz, had sought to employ 
the mathematical method which the latter had 
taken over from Descartes for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing positive international law from the 
natural law of iiations, deducing the character- 
istics of both from self-evident maxims. But 
Wolff invented also the fiction of a supreme 
world state (civil as maxima) which, resting upon 
the tacit consent of all states, might be said in a 
sense to impose voluntary rules of international 
law as distinguished from the compulsory rules 
of the natural law of nations. Within the sphere 
of the voluntary law' of nations Wollf distin- 
guished between customary international law, 
based upon real although tacit agreeiruait, and 
consensual international law^ representing the 
express will of the individual states. 

Vattel, however, abandoned the mathematical 
method and the idea of a world state, which to 
practical statesmen seemed chimerical. More- 
over he believed that it was possible to discover 
the ultimate basis of all legal in.stitutions, in- 
cluding the natural law' of nations, in the notions 
of utility derived from the postulates of ideal 
reason. Each state, he held, is in conscience and 
injustice bound to cooperate in the preservation 
of other states but is also justified in seeking its 
own self-preservation. But he excluded enforce- 
ment by violence of these natural rights and 
duties on the ground that the frequent collisions 
of interest would lead to helium omnium contra 
omnes. This prohibition of w'ar Vattel founded 
upon a fictitious agreement of all states, which 
he thus regarded as voluntary international law. 


Nevertheless, he allow^ed war for the enforce- 
ment of those rights and duties which were de 
rived from customar}' or consensual irterna- 
tional law. 

Vattel s success is to he attributed to his ec- 
lecticism. He rejected the extreme claims of the 
natural law of nations which went back to 
Aquinas, returning rather to Zouchc, who had 
regarded int<Tnational law' as a /us inter genfes. 
He recognized, however, that the universal law 
of nature might have subsidiary' force when 
customary or consensual international law was 
silent. Vatlel’s theory was clearly in closer 
harmony with the practise of statesmen. 

R(>[j- Knuphpn 

Consult: MallarmcS A., in Lrs fonddtcio s du droit 
intcniatiotud , t*d. by A. PilJct ([’aiis 1004) p. 481-^101, 
Rohn, A., “(botius ct VatU-l" in Ac ademic Royalc di- 
RcJenciuc, Glassc dcs J.cttrcs ct dcs Sciences Morales 
et Politiques, Bulletin (luzo) 385 407, Stauh, Hans, 
Die I'olkerreikthehen Lehren l\ittel\ on Lokte der 
naturrei htlu hen Doktrin (Jicrlin i()22); Knubben, R., 
“Wilkerrec litsp()siti\ jsmus und X'ollvernaturreeht” in 
Woi terhui h des \ ' oikerrei /its und der Diplomatic, cd. 
by Julius IJatsehek and Karl Strup]'), 3 \cjis. (Berlin 
192^-20) vol. iii, p. 281-S2. 

VAUBAN, SEKiNEUR SEBASTIEN LE 
PRESTRlv l)b> ( 1 633-1707), Enaich engineer, 
soldier and publicist. Vauban sci ved in almost 
all (he wars of Louis xiv as a military engineer, 
constructing and repairing a number of for- 
tres.ses and successfully laying siege to many 
towns. In i()6(S he was made governor of Lille, 
in i()7cS general commissiontT of fortiheations 
and in 1703 marshal of France. He was re- 
sponsible for t}K‘ adoption of improved types of 
bayonet and musket. A W'ann supporter and a 
favorite of the king, he made unavailing efforts 
to procure the recall of the Huguenots. In the 
course of his engineering career he became in- 
terested in the economic and social condition of 
various localities as a basis for their military 
possibilities and prepared a large number e^' 
reports. Many of his fortiheation plans ovei 
two hundred in number -contained comprc' 
heiisive geographic and economic infonnation. 

In some instances he prepared sepai'ate eco- 
nomic and fiscal surveys, the most important of 
which was the Description geograpliique de 
r election de Vczelay (written i()i;6; printed in 
Vauban ’s Oisivetes^ ed. by A. M. Augoyat, 3 
vols., Paris 1842-45, vol. i. Memoir x). 

Vauban was a typical representative of en- 
lightened absolutism. His ideiil was a strong, 
well populated and prosperous country united 
under the highly centralized authority of a 
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benevolent monarch. He was seriously con- 
cerned with the welfare of the masses and was 
alarmed over the growing economic deteriora- 
tion of France during the closing decades of the 
century. Convinced that the cause was to be 
found in large measure in the unfortunate fiscal 
:onditions, he advanced at various times pro- 
posals for tax refonn, which culminated in the 
comprehensi\'e plan of fiscal reorganization out- 
lined in his Projet d'une dixme roytde (Paris 1707; 
ffnglish translation, and ed. London 1710). 

Vauban’s fiscal program started vith the 
proposition that all the subjects of the king are 
under a natural obligation to contribute to his 
support in proportion to their income and their 
industry. On this assumption he based his de- 
mand for unilonnity and universality of taxa- 
tion, claiming that every privilege or exemption 
constitutes an injustice and an abuse. He pro- 
posed to abolish all the existing taxes except the 
import and export duties and to replac«_* them 
with four “funds.” Idle first, designed to raise 
about one half of the entiri^ public revenues, wxis 
the “royal tenth,” or tax in kind on the gross 
produce of the soil at a rate of 5 p(‘rcent. ddie 
second was a lax of 5 to 10 percent oi’i house 
rents together with a similar tax on wages, gov- 
ernment salaries and securities and commercial 
and industrial profits. The third wxis to consist 
of a low^ but completely generalized <ind fixed salt 
tax. The fourth comprised the cu.stoms, the so- 
calletl “voluntary” taxes on tobacco, drinks, 
r{>ffee, tea and the like and a variety of minor 
revenues. His W’ork also contained a detailed 
estimate of the probable yield as compared with 
that of the taille and the tithe and a refutation of 
the possible objections to his jilan. 

Although Vauban s project was immediately 
proscribed, it nevertheless initiated a discussion 
wdiich flared up at intervals and led the govern- 
ment to make rejK'ated attempts at reform, 
which culminated in the revolution of 171^9. 

LdWUN R. a. Sl-LIGMAN 

Consult: For a bibliography of works by and about 
Vauban, sec Gazin, V., Essai dr hihlio^fapJiir.Orii't'irK 
concernant l^duhan. Err its pctsonucls du itiarrdial 
tFaris 1933); Michcl, Georges, Ilistonr dr I 'auhan 
(Paris iH 7(;); Ilalevy, 1 )., (Paris i<;23); Roclias 

d’Aiglun, Albert de, Eaubafi, sn Jawillr ct srs rents. 
Ses Oiswctcs ct sa co? rrspoudanec, 2 vols. (Paris igio); 
Miehcd, Georges, and Liesse, Andicg I 'auhczn econo- 
rnistc (Pans iSt^i); Dreyfus, Ferdinand C., \’ tmhun 
domnnistc (Pans iHgz); Vignes, J. B. AI., Ilistoirc dc\ 
dot trines stir VinipOt cn Frame. Ecs outlines et les 
dcstinecs de la dixfne royalc de Vauhan (Paris igogk 
Lohmann, Friedrich, Vaubati, seine Stclhuiir in der 
Geschichte der Nat lonal ukorioinie iind sein Reforniplan^ 
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Staats- und sociaKvissenschaftliche Forschungen, no. 
5S (Feipsic iHg5); Mann, Fritz K., Der Marschall 
I aubati und die I ’ olksieirtschaftslehre des Abso/utisntus 
(A'lunich 1914). 

VAUCiHAN, RICE, seventeenth century Eng- 
lish barrister and economist. \'aughan was ad- 
mitted to Gray’s Inn in if)3<S and subsequently 
held a number of positions in the courts, his 
last post being in north Wales. Fie was the 
author of A Pica for the (Jommon-Lazvs of Eiift- 
land (London 1^51) — an attack on the legal 
reforms proposed by I high Peters in Good Work 
for a Good Maf^islratc (London 1^51) — and of a 
guide to practise in Welsh courts, Praclica Wal- 
liae (London 1672), published shortly after his 
death. His principal work was .1 Discourse of 
Coin and Coinage, written in the second quarter 
of the century but not published until 1675. It 
is a historical, technical and tlKX)rcticai treatise 
onmoiK^y , probably the fir^l of its kind in English. 

The treatment of prices in the book is strongly 
reminiscent of Bodin s. High prices are due to 
two causes: abundance of gold and silver and the 
“raising,” or debasement, of money. Changes 
in the value of mr)ney cannot be discovered by 
a study of thi‘ price of any given commodity, 
since this is affected by sjuxhal circumstances. 
'Fhe one f.ictor that “carries with it a constant 
resuhanct' of the Prices of all other things which 
arc necessary fora Mans life” is lal)orers’ w\agt^. 
'Ellis ob.ser\ation of a group of [>rices, indirect 
thougli it is, is jirobablv the earliest forerunner 
oftlu' index number. The values of the precious 
metals depeml on work! conditions— “the gen- 
eral cons^ait of neighboring nations” — and hence 
are be\ond the control of particular govern- 
ments. Vaughan disenssos Ciresham’s law from 
various angles and devotes much attention to 
the coinage ratio. 'Fhe ratio to be adopted should 
assure the abundance of both gold and silvei, 
but espix'ially the latter, since most commerce 
and all inland trade are conducted on a silver 
basis. Vaughan’s analysis of the ehects of mon- 
etary instability upon the ditferent classes in the 
community, although embodying many ideas 
which were already conventional, contains some 
interesting refinements. He exposes with con- 
siderable skill the futility of various monetary 
devices designeil to bring specie into the king- 
dom. Although Vaughan leaned heavily on other 
writers, he was a thinker of much independence 
and originalit)', and his book deserves a promi- 
nent place in the early literature of money, 

A. E. Monroe 

Consult: Alonroc. A. K., Monetary Theory before Adat*' 
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Smith, Harvard Economic Studies, vol. xxv (Cam- 
bridt^c, Mass. 1923); Hoffmann, Friedrich, Kritische 
Doi^meimcschu h/c dci (relcizverttheorien (Leipsic 1907) 
p. 20-22. 

VKIiLEN, TIJORSTEIN I 31 TNDE (1857- 
Kpt)), American economist and social philoso- 
pher. 7 die son of Norwegian immigrants, Vehlcn 
was born in a Wisconsin farm c(jmmunity where 
the Norwegian language, religious organization 
and social customs prevailed in antagonism to 
the American and Americanizing inlluences of 
town and city —a circumstance that helps to ex- 
plain the cosmopeditan and provocative charac- 
ter of his thouglit. J le was educated in Carleton 
College (1(877-80), Jolins Iloidons (1881), Yale 
(1881-84) and Cornell (iSgo-cp). In 1892 he 
became teaching fellow in economics at the 
University of Chicago, in 1896 instructor and in 
1900 assistant professor. He was appointed to an 
associate professorship in Stanford University 
in 1906, and in 1911 he became lecturer at the 
University of Missouri. In 1918 he joined the 
staff of the New School for ScK^ial Research, 
where he remained until his retirement from 
teaching in 1927. 

His bent towarc’ philosophy may be accounted 
for in part by the philosophic-theological con- 
troversies evoked in the 1870’s and i88o’s by the 
advance of evolutionary doctrines, especially as 
presented in the works of] lerbertSj^encer. While 
a student at Carleton Veblen read widely in 
philosophy, advancing through Spencer to the 
eighteenth century philosophers, of whom Hume 
and Kant appcxiled to him most powerfully. His 
impetus to economic study originated in the 
popular equal itarian current of ideas of that 
time, with its antithesis of the classes and the 
masses, its fierce hatred of monopoly and the 
money power, its attacks upon political parties 
and political authority as venal, its contempt for 
journalism, the colleges and often the churches 
as satellites of the interests. In college Veblen 
read the standard textbooks on economics and 
followed with interest courses by John Bates 
Clark, but there is no evidence that then or at 
any later time orthodox economics appeared to 
him anything better than an apology for the 
dominant order. Nor was he drawn toward 
Marxism. A Kantian by training and instinct, he 
had little interest in the Hegelian dialectic cither 
in its original idealistic form or in the material- 
istic adaptation by Marx. The Marxian an- 
tithesis of capitalist and proletariat, both defined 
in strictly economic terms, unsupported by any 
convincing sociological and psychological anal- 


ysis of the character of these classes, appeared 
to Veblen too simple and abstract to be useful. 
Yet he had no interest in programs of reform. 
These were palliatives, mechanical inventions, 
not organic growths rooted in the institutional 
evolutionary process. 

Beginning with 77 /e Theory of the Leisure 
Class (New York 1899, new ed. 1918) Veblen 
published a succession of remarkable books: The 
Theory of Business Enterprise (New' York 1904); 
The Inst I net of Workmanship and the State of the 
Industrial Arts (New York 1914, new ed. 1918); 
Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revolution 
(New' York 1915); An Imjuiry into the \ature of 
Peace (New' ’WMv 1917, new' ed. 1919); The 
Higher Learning in America (New' ^ Ork iqT()); 
The Place of Science in Modern Civilisation (New 
York 1919); The I ested Interests and the State of 
the Industrial Arts (New York 1919); The Engi- 
neers and the Price System (New ^'ork Ab- 

sentee Ownership and Business Enterprise in Re- 
cent Times; the Case of America (New' York 
1923). The general objective of these w'orks w as 
to present, from differeiil angles, an evolutionary 
analysis and a critique of the existing economic 
system, which Veblen conceived of as essentially 
a price system, a pecuniary economy, rather 
than as a system of caj^italism or as a system of 
individualism and laissez faire. 

As an evolutionary social philosopher Veblen 
.saw the whole history of civilization character- 
ized by the conflict betw^^en the predatory and 
the industrious, this conflict, how^ever, shifting 
its forms with protean facility and varying from 
phase to phase in the degree of naked force and 
fraud displayed or ii^ the ingenuity with which 
predation is veiled by an appearance of ethical 
legitimacy and observance of the general inter- 
est. 'Elms the pirate chieftain of one epoch be- 
comes the captain of industry of another; the 
robber baron levying upon peaceful trade be- 
comes the financial magnate. The elaborateness 
of the structure of predation depends on the 
fruitfulness of the ] productive process, its ca- 
pacity to yield an ajppropriable surplus; and this 
in turn depends on the state of the industrial 
arts. Thus the profits of high finance, which 
orthodox economics imputes to the function of 
efficient organization of the factors of production 
and which Marxian economics treats as a deduc- 
tion from the product of labor, are to Veblen the 
usufruct of a rich and versatile industrial tech- 
nique developed out of ancient germs by the 
proficiency of modern science. 

The price system now dominant is in Vel> 
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len’s opinion incapable of long survival. The 
recurrence of crises of constantly increasing in- 
tensity is proof of a failure of adjustment which 
is inherent in the system and therefore irre- 
mediable. Vebleii is never entirely explicit as to 
the nature of rlie economic organization that is 
to succeed the price s^^stem, Imt his latest works 
suggest a system in which production and dis- 
tribution will be controlled by the engineers, 
conceived of as a prolession immensely extended 
so as to include \ irtually the whole of the initiat- 
ing and executive functions of social life. 

In spite of his ]'>rodigi()Us learning and the 
wealth of original ideas published in his articles 
and books Veblen found few readers and few^er 
disciph^s among acadiauic economists until late 
in his life. 'The issues which he raised had little 
apparent bearing on current controversies either 
in theory or in applied economics. Accordingly 
tlie cllect of his writings wxas balfling to the ]wo- 
fessional economist, who was unable to follow 
him in his evolutiouarv and philosophical 
twistings and turnings. 'The difficulty was en- 
hanced by the fact that Wblen created for him- 
self an idiosyncratic style, very copious and 
precise, full of turns of expression tliat have 
since become widely used but that at first 
seemed wantonly obscure. It remains true to this 
d.iy that a relatively small number of American 
economists know Veblen well. He is little knowm 
to I'jiglish economists and virtually unknown to 
scholars on the European continent. 

hrom the outset, however, Veblen exerted an 
important iniliiencc upon philosophers, soci- 
v>logists and historians, who found his approach 
to the j^roblems of economic life anti his methods 
of analv sis more closely relatetl to modern scien- 
tific thouglit than the economics of the schools. 
Jn the last two decades Veblen’s inlluence has 
been greatly extended through the work of his 
students. While tk)iu‘ of tliein has assumed the 
role of tliseiple or interpreter, they have taught 
an increasing body of students to turn to Veblen 
for suggestions and stimulus. 

Alvtn Johnson 

(Unnult: Df^rtman, Joseph, Thorsfrnt J^chlm and Jits 
ybnrraa (New York JP34), the onh' eomprehensive 
‘iec<JLint of \'ehlen and his woiks; Tuge<'n't Richard V., 
I'hot stfiii llniversity of C'alitornia, Publica- 

tions in Economics, vol. i\, no. 1 (Berkeley n;32); 

J toman, Paul T\, ( UnitcnipoKn y luononiic Thought 
(New ^’ork i(i2cS) p. io5-g2; Anderson, Karl E., 
“'Phe Lhiit\ of Veblen’s Theoretical System” in 
{Juattoly Jniaihil of lu onottiu s, \'ok xlvii (1032 -33) 
5gS -f) 2 h; jatfc, William, Ia s tJicoiirs lu omnnuiucs d 
soiia/c'i dc Thoistiiti W’hirn (Paris 1024); Masoero, A., 
'Thi Amci icano non edemista” in luonomia, vol. ix 


(1931) 151-72; Innes, Harold A., “A IhblioRraphy or 
Thorslcin Veblen” in Soutlave'^teru Political and Sc- 
dal Science Quarterly, call. \ (1929 30) 56-68. 

VENEREAL DISEASlvS. Sec Prostitution; 
Sex Education and Sex Ethics. 

VENUE means place of trial and must he dis- 
tinguished from jurisdiction, which refers to the 
capacity ot a court to make an enforceable judg- 
ment. (Jbjections to the hearing of a litigation on 
the ground that it has not been started in the 
proper place territorially can be pleaded only 
before any other defense, whereas attacks based 
on tl'.e lack of jiirisdietioti are in order wEcnever 
the efFectiyeni*ss of the* judgment is asserted and 
may he urged bv any {larty or by the court. 

'The selection nl a paiticailar judicial district 
Within a territory i;> rc'gidated almost universally 
by [statute; as between sej^arate states or terri- 
tories the choice is usually made by the courts 
according to princiy^les winch they lay down. In 
the United States liotl statute and judge made 
law reflect the infiuenct‘ of early common law 
origins. In the common law all actions were 
originally triable only by a juiy gathered frorc 
the vicinity where the haj’ipenings in contro- 
versy were supfiosed to have occurred. When 
the juror’s function became separate from that of 
the witness, lunvever, the need for trying every 
action in its immediate locale disappeared; 
gradually by the use of legal fictions there arose 
in civil cases a broad distinction between local 
and transitory actions for purposes of place of 
trial. Real or local ' enons consist of those re- 
lated to real jwoyierty titles and must he tried 
where the property is located. In this class arc 
incliuled administration of estates and such 
matters as the regulation oi intramural corporate 
afiairs. In transitory or personal actions, that is, 
those in which claims are asserted against par- 
ticular persons, the j)roper venue is usually the 
defendant’s residence or domicile, although in 
some of the states of the United States it may be 
supplemented or superseded by the place where 
the dcfeiulant is served with summons or even 
where the plaintiff lives, a solution which gives 
predominant consideration to the latter’s con- 
venience. In various jurisdictions it is provided 
that an action on contract may he brought at the 
place of its making or performance and that a 
tort action may be brought at the place where 
the tort occurred, regardless of the domicile or 
residence of the parties to the action. 

The above outline, including the distinction 
between local and transitory actions, is descrip- 
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tive not only of the linked States but of many 
European and South American states. Each 
judicial structure rcUects in its rules of venue the 
composite elfect of such factors as the conven- 
ience of litigants and witnesses; special com- 
petences of judges and juries in local matters; 
and even, as, for example, where suits against 
insurers are specially permitted at the p)laintifT s 
residence, specific social policies, which take 
account of inequalities, fostering or discouraging 
certain litigations. In addition every system rep- 
resents an attempt to a])]X)rtion the financial 
burdens of administration over the whole terri- 
tory and to j^revent, to a degree, jockeying by the 
parties for favoring tribunals. To correct the 
occasionally too rough approximations of justice 
in the balancing of various considerations there 
is the device of change of venue. In England 
centralization of administration makes it pos- 
sible for each case to be assigned by the High 
Court of justice as it set's fit, and the earlier 
common law rules are at best suggestive guides. 

Greater difficulty anti diversity obtain in the 
determination, in certain cases, whetlier there is 
any projHT venue at all within the territorial 
jurisdiction or system or courts invoked, a matter 
still decided by the judges without aid of statute. 
In all jurisdictions it is held that there is no 
proper venue in a local action when the subject 
which givx's it local character is outside of the 
territory. Most American courts will entertain a 
transitory action even if the defendant is a non- 
resident; an increasing number of courts, how- 
ever, will refuse the suit v.hcre the plaintiff is 
also a non-resident and the cause of action is of 
foreign origin, a rule which prt'v^ails in England, 
(iennany and France, unic'.ss in the last named 
country the j’llaintill, although a non-n^sident, is 
a French national. In modern times, when the 
areas of travel and business have been extended 
so widely, the indiscriminate reception of transi- 
tory actions, no matter how distant the seat of 
the evidence or the resources of the defendant, 
may result in unreasonable inconvenience and 
unjust judgments; courts should develop the 
doctrine that there is an ambit within which they 
are free to refuse to entertain a suit. When a suit 
is brought in the wrong local unit w ithin a terri- 
tory, statutes often provide that it may be trans- 
ferred to the proper unit without compelling the 
plaintiff to begin anew and to serve the defend- 
ant again, which he may not be able to do. But 
where the suit is brought in the wTong state, no 
interstate understandings provide for its trans- 
fer; a court might refuse to dismiss the suit un- 


less the defendant agreed to accept service in thi 
proper jurisdiction, but very few courts have 
worked out such a procedure. The injustice 
which is likely to result from this inflexibility 
may And illustration in actions for trespass to 
real property. These are personal actions and 
service must be had on the defendant; but most 
American courts, following the older common 
law, hold that for venue purposes they are local, 
being intimately related to real property titles. 
Thus unless the defendant can be found and 
served within the territory where the land is lo- 
cated, the plaintiff is without remedy. 

Expressly or by implication forty-two of the 
state constitutions in the United States guaran- 
tee a criminal defendant trial in the county 
where the crime has been committed, and the 
courts have supported this common law’ doc- 
trine. This practise is a sur\’ival from a time 
w'hen the jury gave its verdict of its ow n knowl- 
edge; ev’cn now the c\’idcncc is a^■ailable most 
easily and cheaply at the place where the offense 
has been committed. A s[)litting up of certain 
crimes, as, for example, the original larceny and 
the resulting illegal }>osscssir>n, has to .some ex- 
tent broadened criminal venue. In England, 
where th(;re are no constitutional guaranties, the 
counties of commission, ap]>rchension, custody 
and appearance are all proper. In France trials 
for contraventions are limited to the locality of 
the offense, while for erhnes and dclits the dis- 
tricts of commission, apprehension and resi- 
dence of the accused arc proper, as they are in 
Germany. A number of countries hold that their 
courts have jurisdiction w here the aexused or the 
victim is one of its nationals or the accused is 
api^rehcnded wuthin the state or where these 
conditions are combined. These rules have de- 
veloped in ]')art as a result of the failure of ex- 
tradition in certain cases and the consecjuent 
necessity of dealing with criminal pojndations. 

State constitutions and statutes in the llnited 
States provide for a change ol venue in civil suits 
upon the application of either ]>arty, in criminal 
cases u]X)n the application of the defendant and 
sometimes of the prosecution and occasionally 
upon motion of the court. The formulation of 
grounds varies: convenience of witnesses; prej- 
udice of the judge or the inhabitants of the 
county; the general impossibility of securing a 
fair trial; and, in four states, danger of mob 
violence. Unfortunately the device of change of 
venue is of limited and uncertain value where 
race prejudice subjec'ts judicial administration 
to virtually irresistible stress. Where prejudice of 
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the county or fear of mob violence is claimed as 
the basis for a dilTenmt venue, the change is 
usually witliin tlu‘ court's discretion; where the 
statutes are mandatory, the court may de~ 
tenninc whether the evidence supports the 
claim. In eitlier case an elected judge may hesi- 
tate to balk tilt* county of the oifended kin 
seeking revenge. In a very few slates cliange is 
automatic upon the liling of a j^etition suj)portcd 
k^y aOidavits of interested and credible parties, 
usually a given number of citizens; in Missouri 
this procedure is limited to c(nintRs ol under 
75,000 inhabitants, a fact which implies recog- 
nition that the problem ol prejudit'c is apt to be 
more difficult in small communities, d'he sug- 
gestion has bt‘en made that in states where race 
prejudice is intense the trial, wiicn the charge is 
murder or ra])e of a white person by a Negro, 
should be transltUTcd automatically from the 
county of the crime. I 'nlortunately the threat of 
removal may in itself provoke a lynching, and 
also, as has been demonstrated in the famous 
Scottsboro Case, prejudice may be so W'ide- 
sjiread that it becomes tlillicult to liiid a sub- 
stitute county. J^'urthermorc' many of the statutes 
give the defendant a right to but one change of 
venue, although doubtless a court in its discre- 
tion might grant another. In a society divided by 
enormous social inequalities or torn by class 
w^arfare change of venue, like many legal safe- 
guards, provides little real protection. 

L. L. Jaffk 

Sir: JiausDirTTON; PaocFncRr, la.CAL; Couhts; 
Criminal Law; Lawllssmss; l.vN(anNe. 
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Mikell, Si. Paul ku!^) eh. i; Chadbourn, J. II., JA'nch- 
ini^ and t/ic Laic, Chii\ crsity of Nort ri Carolina, Social 
Study series (Chapel Mill 1033) ch. ix; Repertotre 
^fnu’nil alphahctiqnc du droit jran^ais, ed. by E. L. P. 
Euzicr-llerman, 37 \ols. (Paris iS8b i()o6) vol. li, p. 
405 K); Cioldschmidt, James, “Zi vilprozessrccht” in 
luiy yldopadic drr Ret fits- mid Staatsicisscnsdiaft, vol. 
xvii (Berlin n)2ij) p. 61-65; Lilicnthal, Kail von. 
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“Strafprozessrecht” in Enzykiopddie der Rechts- und 
Staatsrvisscnsifiaft, vol. xxi (Berlin 1(^23) p. 12-16; 
(iarraud, Rene, Precis de droit criminel (14th ed. Paris 
1926) p. 713-23. 

VERBOeZY, TSTVAN (1458-1540), Hun- 
garian statesman and jurist. Verboezy studied in 
Italy and became familiar with both Roman and 
canon law. He was very active in politics as the 
leader in the Diet of the gentry who were op- 
posing the great lords. He held high offices in 
the judiciary and headed several missions which 
sought to enlist the help of European countries 
in 1 lungary 's struggle against Turkey. In 1525 
he was clectctl palatine of Hungary. Twenty 
years earlier he had been instrumenUd in the 
passage of a resolution by the nobility which 
favoretl the interests of the pretender John of 
Zapolyai as op}>osed to the Hapsburgs; after the 
battle of Mohacs in 1526 Verboezy aided John 
in his accession to power and during the period 
of the dual kingdom was his confidant and 
counselor. 

1 n fifteenth century’ Hungary there existed no 
collection of huvs or legal manual, so that there 
was a pressing need for a thorough study of the 
customs and statutes upon which the courts 
based their judgments. Verboezy was commis- 
sioned to prepare a code, and although it was 
finished in 1514 and won the approbation of the 
king and Diet, it w’as never promulgated and as 
a result did not obtain the force of law. 'Ehrcc 
years later, however, Verboezy published his 
study entitled Tripartitum opus iuris consuctu- 
dinarii inclyli regni Hungariae (Vienna 1517; 
Latin and Hungarian ed. by S. Kolosvari and 
K. Ovari, Budapest 1897), and wnthin a short 
time the maxims of this unique work were gen- 
erally accepted in the courts. The code, which 
dominated Hungarian law until 1848, equalized 
the rights of all the nobility and protected their 
privileges against the king and the peasants, 
whose perpetual servitude it established. 

Idle work took the form of a manual and pre- 
sented theoretical discussions as well as state- 
ments of law. While it deals chiefly with private 
law and procedure, it treats some questions of 
public law, such as the relations of the church 
and the king and the privileges of the nobles. 
Verboezy also developed within the limitations 
of the estate- democratic conceptions of his time 
a theory^ of the holiness of the crowm. According 
to this theory the nation, that is, the association 
of nobles, had transferred its right to legislate, 
adjudicate and enfeofl to the crown and through 
it to the king. Those, however who were in- 
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vested with the estate of nobility by the king 
obtained thereby the right to share ifi the offices 
of tlie crown [mernhriirn sacruc rci^ni rorojiuc) and 
accordingly should take part in political 1 unc- 
tions, especially in legislation. 

Verbbezy exercised a proFound inllucnce upon 
the spiritual life of the I Iimgarian nation, for the 
Tripartiiurn maintained the unity and national 
character of Ifungarian legal development under 
the most adverse political conditions. On the 
other hand, it contributed to the indexible con- 
serv'alism of the Hungarian estates, which for 
centuries opposed social and legal reforms. 

Fra\z FxavllART 

Comult: J'Vaknoi, Vilnios, Wob'oe::! htrdn, Maevar 
torli^neti cJetrajzoK, \ ol. a\ (BufJapcsl Alniasi, 

A., LUii^ansihcs J^rrootrci ht , 2 \()ls, (lU'rlin 1^22-23) 
^()I. i, j). 16-18; Timon, Akos, Aliu^yar ulf<otu/du\- 
es joytbftt'W't (4th cd. Budapest kho). tr. into (Jernuiii 
by 1 *'. Schiller as U tiyurischc I und Rahts- 
•n'schiciitv (2nd cd. Berlin p. (>43 46; Hies, 

Jozsef, Bnezetes a tuayyur joy lot tenet i‘hc (Introduc- 
tion to lluncMfian le^al histor>) (2nd etl. Budapest 
1632 ). 

VERGFNNES, COM'bE 1 )E, Ciiarlis Gr\- 
VIER (lyiySj), French dijdomat <ind statesman. 
Scion of a noble Init not very inlluential family, 
\'ergeiines was sponsored in his di]domatic 
career by a distant relati\e, 'riieodore de 
Chavignv, in whose retinue he scTwd at Fisbon 
in 1740 anti at Frankfort in T742, He was ap- 
pointed minister to Treves in I 75 ^» where he 
showed such promise^ that he was transferred to 
Hanover and later to iMarinhcim. 1 n 1755 he w’as 
sent as an ambassador to C’onstantitiople and 
despite serious obstaclt‘S succ(*eded in winning 
the cooperation of the Ottoman go\ernment, 
even to the point of supporting France’s war 
policies. As minister to Sweden (1771-74) he 
encouraged the royalist anti-English re\olution 
of August, 1772, which placed suprenu* power 
in the hands of Gustavus 111 and reestablished 
French influence in the Baltic. 

On the strength of this brilliant success 
Maurepas persuadetl Louis xvt to ajipoint 
Vergennes minister of foreign affairs. Dedicat- 
ing himself to tlie task of restoring the interna- 
tional prestige which f^Vance had lost during the 
period from 1757 to 1763, the new minister 
pursued a conciliatory diplomatic policy in 
Europe, as evidenced in the Peace of d’cschen 
(1779); a firm pro-American policy at a time 
when the other ministers of Louis xvi were 
hesitant; a liberal commercial policy, which 
reached its climax in the bold treaty of 1786 with 
England, establishing in effect a regime of free 


trade. His uiiswxT\ing support of the United 
States was in keeping with the traditional 
foreign poliev of France, whicli consisted in 
reducing in so far as possible the number and 
influence of the great empires and in multiplying 
medium sized and independent j'jowers. The last 
great minister of the ITench monarchy, Ver- 
gennes was the only one, with the exception of 
Richelieu, who corrc-ctly understood the role of 
international opinion . 

Beknaiu) I'ay 

Consult: IVIcne, .h»bu J., The Comte de l^etyennes ; 
Furopeon J^hoses of lli'> A men c an Diplomaey (Wash- 
ineton I632h ^\ith critical hihlioiM aphy y. 113-21; 

( >rinc*ss()ii, Wlailiniir cl’, Ihnixnt'^ d'hio ct d'aujour- 
c/’///// ( Pai is i<;25) jv 53-i6fr, lioniol, Ilcnn, Politi(/ue<s 
d'auttefon. Le Comte de l'e)iu'nne\ et P.-M. Ilenmn 
(Baris iS(i(S); luiwaici S., Premh Polity and 

the Ameni an Ilham (' (Vvlnecttm mU'); 1 ';^, BcrnaicJ, 
Jdespnt ) ih'oluttonnain en Ihanie (t au\ Ihats-C nx a 
la jin du \i in< siede (fkiris JU25k fi. h\ Barnoii 
(ujthiie (\in\ ^oik 1727), '/,in C. II , ‘Influ- 

ences Wliicli Determined thi‘ I’lench ( ioNcrnment to 
Make tlie 'Treat) with Ana nca, 1778” in Amnaan 
lli\to)u<d Rez'ieri , col. xxi (1015 16) saS 41, Nuss- 
hauin, Ih L., “'Tht' He\ olutionar\ \ ery.ennes and 
Lafa\ette \ersus the I’arniers ( Jeni-raT’ in yourntd of 
AJodeni Jltstoiy, \o]. in (i(;3j) 502-()O4. 

VERG V I A UD , PI f:RR E \ ICTU RNIEN 

(i753-()3), french re\'()lutionary statesman. 
N’ergniaud, the most famous oi'ator and one of 
the most brilliant leaders of the ( iironclist party, 
was influential in the period between the open- 
ing of the Legislatue As.sembly in October, 
1791, and the overthrow of the (iirondists on 
June 2, 1793. lie came from an old established 
bourgeois family of Limoges anti as a stati'sman 
represented tlie ideals of the rising Idench 
middle class, but with mori‘ enthusiasm than 
logic. 1 lis characteristic inconsistency was mani- 
fest in his s]>eech of July 3, 1792, the most 
celebrated of his orations in tlu* Legislati\e 
Assembl), which s(‘aled the tloom of the mon- 
archy, although Vergniaud himself was still un- 
prepared to take that ste]^. In tlu^ Convention 
his attitude toward the trial of the king mani- 
fested similar lack of clarity, d’hat he would have 
liked to save the king is olnious from his great 
speech of December 31, 1792; lacking the 
courage to support accjuittal, however, he advo- 
cated the evasive and impracticable policy of 
referring the question to the ]>eojde and even- 
tually cast his ballot for the death penalty. The 
word recurring most frequently in his addresses 
was “humanity,” a concept which, as used by 
the chosen representative of the Girondist mer- 
cantile coterie, was of course circumscribed by 
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the class interests of the bourgeoisie. 1 n company 
with Brissot, Vergniaud, the lover of mankind, 
inflamed his countrymen to undertake the 
propaganda war in the name of the future “uni- 
versal brotherhood.” But after this iinreflectiv^e 
enthusiasm had precipitated the war, Vergniaud 
was as incapable as the other (jirondists of 
conducting it and could only attempt to block the 
economic and political dictatorshij^ of the Moun- 
tain which the war had rendered inevitable. He 
opposed most of the emergency measures, such 
as the employment of re])reseTitatives on mission 
to control the giaica-als, the erection of a revolu- 
tionary tribunal, the reepusition policy, the laws 
of the luaximuin aiul j^rogrt'ssive tax.ition. The 
charge of federalism upon which he and tv\enty 
of his comrades wtM'e condemned to the guillo- 
tine by the Revohitionarv I'nlninal on October 
30 0 ^) 3 ’ unfounded, if the term implies, as 
it did for the Mount. lin, that thtp plotted against 
the “unity and indivisihilitv of the Rept'hlic.” 
But to the extent that tin* ( drondists ob.structctl 
regimentation and aroused the propertied and 
cultured bourgeoisie of the de]xirtmental capi- 
tals against the central goxernment the accusa- 
tion liad a certain justiiieMtion. In the last 
analysis, howe\er, \ ergniaud was the \icliin of 
his own illusions, which he <.‘pitomi/ed in his 
speech of April 10, ’^vlien he decl.ired th.it 

he had “wislual to carry out the rc\olution” not 
through terror but “tlirough love.” 

IIfdwk; Hlntzf 

(.A)?isulf: \"ernc>n, (wivde, I r; ( Lirnoees 1S58); 
Raismes clc' X cidicrc, I . dc, lUoiimf^lnr tit I o^mtiud 
(Pans iS()()); lanlilhiu, le F., ] ft :^iii<niil , drarnc dts 
(Int)udnis (Pans njao); Aul.irJ, t . A., “\ cr^iii.iud 

ft les ( iiroiulins j uuprenierit dits” in his 7a’s t)f(itt’ut\ 
dr Iti Krndulum, Iti l.ry,id(i!r. ' cl hi ( Jonrrntion, 2 vols. 
1,2nd ed. I\iris i()of)-o7) \nl. 1, hk. M.ithicz, A., 
“Rohespienc ft V’cigni.iud” in his (Jnondnn rf 
Moritai'ntirth, Etudes d’histnire rc‘\'olutii)nnairc, vol. i 
(Pans 1930) p. 20-(jg. 

VERRI, IMETRO (1728-97), Italian economist 
and statesman. The son of a high Milanese 
official, Verri was influenced to study economics 
by the hinglish economist Idoyd. His first wa:)rk 
in this field, Kloncuti di commcrcio (Vienna 
1760), attracted the attention of the Austrian 
government, which enlisted him in its service at 
Milan, where he rose rapidly. He promoted 
some of the major reforms introduced in that 
state, among them the abolition of the method of 
leasing tax collection to private agencies {fermi- 
ers grnrraux) in 1770 and the reduction and 
simplification of the tariff in 1786. 


Verri ’s writings were an important element in 
the liberal movement of the period. From 1764 
to 1766 he and his brother Alessandro published 
a liberal journal, the Caffe ^ to which some of the 
best Milanese economists and scientists, like 
Beccaria and Frisi, contributed. His economic 
wx>rks wx*re a strong plea for laissez faire, but, 
unlike the physiocrats and Smith, Verri sought 
freedom only for internal trade. Fundamental to 
his economic system w^as his advocacy of lowxT 
prices, resulting from an increase in the number 
ot sellers relativt' to the number of purchasers. 
He argued that an outflow of money constitutes 
a loss of national wealth because it diminishes 
the internal circulation of goods and raises 
l^rices, and he therefore favored restriction of 
imports and enc’ouragement of exports. Verri’s 
monetary theory is based upon the paradox that 
an increase in the amount of money, wdicn it 
comes from commeice or passes directly into 
tfie hantls of the jiroduccrs and is not derived 
from mines or when it is gradual, lowers ratlua’ 
th.in raises prices. Hi' admitted the possibility 
of conflict between public and priv.ite interest, 
but believed they could bt' reconciKal by persua- 
sion and guid.mce rather than by constraint. 

Wdiiie there' were many })oints of agreement 
betwevn W rri and the ]di\ siocrats, the Italian 
iliffered from their principle oi the produit art, 
holding that taxe‘s are paid by all consumers in 
(lie act of consumption .md not from laneH a 
princi])le which points to the modern the'ory of 
.^hifimg of taxes. His canons of taxation were 
xerv similar to those of Smith, except for the 
f.ict that V erri beluned th.it taxation should be 
paid directh' by a few mdividu.ils and be jnLs.sed 
on by them to consumers through the market 
mechanism. 

Verri’s ino.st significant theoretical ideas arc 
probably to be found in occasional parenthetical 
clau.ses: the definition of economic wants as “an 
excess in the valuation of the goods one desires 
over those one wishes to .sell”; the recognition 
that price, or value, is set by both utility and 
scarcity; the embryonic concept of economic 
ec]uilibrium; the distinction between economic 
production, or the creation of utility, and tech- 
nical production, or the creation of things* and 
the psychological basis of the economic calculus. 
Einaudi has justly termed Verri one of the 
greatest economists of his age and certainly the 
greatest Italian economist of the eighteenth 
century 

Carlo Pac.m 

IVorlis: Mcditazitmi di ramn/nia politita (Milan ^771)- 
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Dialo^o sul disnrdine delle rfinncte firl/o stato di Milano 
(Milan 1762); Hilami del eofmnercio dcllo stato ai 
Milano (Milan 17(^4; new ed. by L. Einaudi, Turin 
1932); Alemouc storuhe sidV econonna puhbhca dello 
stato di Milano (Milan lybS); Riflessumi sulle le^f[i 
viniolanti^ priricipahnentc ncl cornmercio de* prani 
(Milan 1769). X'erri’s chief works hax e been reprinted 
in Scrittori dassici italiani di cionomia politico. Parte 
nioderna, vols. xv- xvii (Milan 1804). 

Consult: Bou\y, Eugene, Le conite Pietro IVrrf, ses 
tdees 2t son temps (Pans i88g); Manfra, M. K., Pietro 
I 'ern e i prohlemi economici del tempo suoy liihlioteca 
Sioricn del Risort^imento Italiano, n.s.,no. i (Milan 
1932); Valeri, Nino, “b’n revolu/ionario del sette- 
cento: Pietro Verri” in Nuova antolo^ioy vol. ccclxxiii 
(1934) 3-28, 170-20J, 348-74, 537-()8, and \ol. 
ccclxxiv (1934) 4t^-79. 2o(>-32; Einaudi, Eui^n, “In- 
troduzione” in his edition of Vein’s Bilanci del com- 
rnercio dello stato di Milano, Picctila collezione di seiitti 
inediti o ran di cconomisti, ^ol. i (Turin 1932) j). 
11-36; Ferrara, Francesco, L\ame storn o-cnti< o di 
economist i c dottnne ciononuthc del secolo x\ in e prima 
metd del xix, 2 vols. ('Furin i88()-()i) \ol. i, pt. i, p. 
300-05, 357~6 i, 371-75; Ricca Salerno, (F, Stoiia 
delle dottnne finanziane in Italia (Palermo 1806) p. 
276-82; Macehioro, Ciino, Teorie e i i forme eionomicliCy 
finan^tiarie ed amminn'rathe ncl I a l.omhardia del 
secolo xviij (C’ltla di C’astello 1904); Nej.tri, Fuipi, 
“Savtpio bibho^trafico su Pietro Verri” in Anlinio 
Atorico lomhaido, 6th ser., vol. liii (1926) i3(>-5i, 
337 ~ 5 F 469-521; V'*rri, Pietro and Alessandro, Cai- 
te^'ji'io dal lyld) al Ifo^y ed. by A. (jiuhni, E. (Ircppi, 
and F. Novati, \oIs. i-vi (iVIilan 1910- ). 

VESTED INTERESTS. When an activity has 
been pursued so long that the individuals cot;- 
cemed in it hav'c a prescriptive claim to its 
exercise and its profits, they arc considered to 
have a vested interest in it. When this interest is 
given legal sanction it becomes a vested right. 
The prescriptive claim may be enforced against 
other individuals or even against the state itself 
seeking to encroach upon it. In this broadest 
sense vested interests and vested rights are as 
old as human history and as broad as social life. 
Property may be traced back ultimately to the 
vesting of ownership or other proj^rictary rights 
in individuals and groups who have carved out 
their claim by conquest or effort or ingenuity 
and have made it secure by force or continued 
exercise of it. Roman law^ however tenacious of 
the sanctity of property rights, recognized 
usucapioy the taking by continued use, in order 
that there might be no sustained uncertainly 
about ownership. The whole of legal history may 
be regarded as the secpience of vesting rights in 
individuals whose claims for one reason or an- 
other come to be regarded as sufficient. 

The rise and fortunes of capitalism in the 
western world have given the concept the most 
specific consequence for social thought Feudal- 


ism w'as a system of frozen rights and relation- 
ships; and while it sanctioned the established, it 
did not, e\cej)t through a certain residual con- 
tinuity w ith Roman kuv, smile u}>on more newly 
acquired rights. With its disintegration scope 
W'as given to the exercise of arbitrary j)ow^er over 
private property by the prince and the creation 
of a system of aristocratic privilege. 'Fhe whole 
effort of a rising capitalism in tlu‘ sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, as exercised through the 
natural law jurists of that jx-riod, was to place 
bounds around the dv na.^tic power and privilege 
and to open a path ior the vesting of the claims 
W'hich a new merchant class wxis jxessing. On 
the continent tliis struggle found intelli^ctual 
expression in the writings of firotins, Pufendorf 
and other natural rights philosophers. In Eng- 
land it conditioned the constitutional conflict of 
the seventeenth ccTitury, with its insistence ujv)n 
subjecting an arbitral-} monarch to tlu* rule of 
law. I’he culmination of both movements of 
thought was the eighteenth century natural 
rights philoso[>hy of tht‘ F'rench and luiglish 
intellectuals, findiTig its most significant formu- 
lation ill Fockc ’s (.k'finition of jn-opertv as what- 
ever a man has mixed his labor with, d'his filing 
the gates open for a legitimation of the claims of 
the capitalist ckiss as rapidly as they were ac- 
quired; and once the rights were \ested, it 
placed barriers against the encroachment of the 
state upon them. The vested interests of a rising 
capitalist class were written into the English 
common law' as they were written into natural 
rights philosophy, and by the latter juirt of the 
eighteenth century Lord Mansfield declared it 
an established doctrine that vested rights must 
be protected. As capitalism matured in nine- 
teenth century Fhigland, the task of removing the 
disabilities which political inecjuality imposed 
upon the vesting of new' interests was completetl 
by the refonn movements and Reiithamite juris- 
prudence in the period between 1S32 and 1870. 

The loa/y classiciis of the vested interests, 
how'ever, is American business enterprise and 
its accompanying body of constitutional law'. In 
fact the history of American constitutional law 
is most clearly intelligible as a record of the 
varying legal sanctity of the vested interests. The 
Constitutional Convention itself may be seen as 
a concerted attempt to intrench the vested 
interests against agrarian discontent and the 
lingering revolutionary clatt. In the judicial in- 
terpretation of the constitution a series of bul- 
warks was erected against the interference of 
state legislatures with this property conscious 
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ntent of the framers. The mechanism was the 
establishment of judicial supremacy and the 
power of judicial review of legislative enact- 
ments. The doctrine principally relied upon be- 
fore the Civil War was that of vested rights. 
While this doctrine sought to secure the con- 
stitutional guaranty of equal protection of the 
laws and the constitutional prohibition of the 
impairment of the obligation of contracts, it had 
no substantial underpinning within the consti- 
tution for negating hostile state legislation and 
had to seek it outside the cinistitution in the 
theory of implied limitations on state power. 
'Fhesc limitations were found to be implied in 
natural law, in the social compact, in the charac- 
ter of rej)ublican government and in the genius 
of American institutions. Ultimately of course 
they were nowhere more clearly implied than in 
the genius of an expanding American cap^italism. 

'Fhe hrst imj^ortant statement of the doctrine 
of imfdied limitations as the basis for vested 
rights is given by Justice Chase as an obiter 
dictum in Calder 7’. Bull [3 U.S. 386 (1798)]. 
Chief Justice Marshall in his first great decision, 
Marbury v. Madison [5 U.S. 137 (1803)], 
showed tlu' trend of his thought in this direction 
by sayitig: “I'he government of the luiited 
States has been empdiatically termed a goveni- 
ment of laws, and not of men. Jt will certainly 
cea.se to deserve this high appellation, if the laws 
furnish no remedy for the vaolalion of a ve.sted 
legal right.” ilis statement of the doctrine 
reached its most significant form in Metcher v. 
Peck [10 U.S. 87 (i8io)J, when he refused to 
inquire into the reputedly corrujn circumstances 
surrounding the ^'azoo land grants on the 
ground that thev" had created a vested right, and 
Dartmouth College 7'. VV^oodward [17 U.S. 518 
(i8iq)], when he declared rights vested by a 
state charter of incorporation irrevocable. 
Marshall’s tenacity of purp^ose and the clarity 
with which he saw the stakes of the conflict were 
given substance and circumstance by the erudi- 
tion of his friend J usticc Story and of Chancellor 
Kent. The latter set down in his opinions in the 
New York court and in his Commentaries (4 
vols.. New ^’ork 1826-30), delivered as the 
lectures of a law p^rofessor, the fullest and most 
reasoned exposition of the doctrine of vested 
rights before Cooley, h'rom tl le end of Marshall’s 
dominance over the Supiremc Court until after 
the Civil War the vested rights philosop’jhy was 
thrust into the background by the Jacksonian 
su]')remacy, the slavery conflict and the needs of 
tcdcral e\p>ansion. It continued, however, almost 
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uninterruptedly in state judicial review in an- 
other fonn — that of the due process clause, 
which, while unavailable in the federal consti- 
tution against state legislation, was available in 
the state constitutions. The New York court, 
which invalidated a whole series of statutes be- 
tween 1840 and i860, set the pattern for other 
states. 

After the Civil War the swift expansion of 
business energies and business p^ower brought 
again the threat of control by hostile state legis- 
latures. To mec‘t this threat the due p^roccss 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment wxis con 
scripted into serv ice by the Supreme Court for 
the p’>rotection of vested rights, and it was used 
with greatest cflect in those cases where the 
denial of due process was alk^gcd to constitute a 
dep)rivation of liberty of contract. Actually the 
concep^t of vested rights, along with that of due 
process, is vague and malleable. X’e.sted rights 
have had a varying sanctity in the functioning of 
the judicial process. In a significant sense the 
history of American constitutional law is the 
record of advances and retreats on the battle 
ground of vested rights, the contending forces 
being those groups who have sought to extend 
the area of state control and those who have 
sought to limit it. At bottom these conflicts have 
be^n between economic interest groups. But the 
reality of the battle has been considerably ob- 
scured by the rhetoric of democracy thrown 
over it— in Marshall’s day nationalism and after 
the Civil War individual liberty. 

Heartened by its triumph American business 
enterpvrise in the iSSo’s and after turned from 
the defensive and sought a free field for indus- 
trial mergers and the concentration of piower. 
What had previously been mainly a desire to 
protect existing vested rights against state en- 
croachment became, in a p^eriod of monop'ioJy 
capitalism, an effort to wrest and hold pow er foi 
new’ vested interests. This alternation of periods 
of defense and aggression, of the protection of 
existing vested rights and the creation of new 
vested interests, is integral to the history of 
cap’iitalism. In Amenca the new’ vested interests 
not only broke the comp^etitive pattern of the 
older economic society but threatened the es- 
tablished political fonns. Accordingly two suc- 
cessive generations — in the late i88o’s and at the 
turn of the century’ — threw themselves into the 
task of curbing the vested interests. T'hc cul- 
mination of the efforts of the first generation was 
the Interstate Commerce Act and the Shennan 
Anti-Trust Act; of the second, Roosevelt’s 
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trust busting, Wilson’s New Freedom and the 
Pujo investigation into the money trust. The 
legislative efforts were largely frustrated by 
Supreme Court policy, especially as formulated 
in the rule of reason with respect to monopolies; 
and the o/ffcial attacks and investigations served 
only to put the vested interests on the defensive 
again until after the World War. 

The attack on the vested interests was a j)hase 
of the muckraking era. Denunciations ot the 
^‘interests” were common in the i88o’s and 
1890 s, especially in the western agrarian move- 
ments, the ffetion of Frank Norris and the writ- 
ings of Jfenr}' Demarest Lloyd. But with the 
turn of the century they hecamt' cfndernic in the 
influential magazines and produced a unique 
periodical literature. Ida AI. b arbell’s “History 
of the Standard Oil Company” (AfrC/i/rr's Ahig- 
azine^ 190a- 04)and'rhomas W. Lawson s“ I'ren- 
zied Finance" [ICi'eryhody's Al(igaziiii\ J<) 0 ^) 
were the opening guns of the campaign, C’. JL 
Russell, Cpton Sinclair, David Graham J’irillips, 
Alfred Henry Lewis, Burton J. Jleiidrick, Ray 
Slannard Baker and Lincoln Steflens all had a 
hand in exposing the power of the vested inter- 
ests and the malignancy of the "sy.stem.” Their 
attacks became the foundation of magazine 
fortunes and WTiting reputations. I'he tone of 
the articles w^as often as frenzieel as the linanciai 
operations they described; there was generally 
more heat than analysis in them; and several of 
the WTiters later joined or returned to the fold 
that they had depicted as wohes in disgiiis( 

The entire movement was probably as e]>isodie 
in the span of American life as it turned out to 
he in the lives of the principals, ^'et it left some 
impress on politics, and it subsequently fur- 
nished tlic basis for more detached analysis of 
the new phases of business enterprise. 

The high point of sucfi an analysis v\as 
achieved in the WTitings of 'I’horstein A el>len. 

He took the term vested interests out of the 
po]>ular literature of the muckraking period and 
gave it a laborious and yet ironic precision. His 
definition of a vested interest as “a marketable 
right to get something for nothing” ( 77 ie Vcsled 
Interests, p. 100) has, however, a greater sharp- 
ness in itself than is contained in his actual 
analysis. The latter suffers from being at once 
too broad and too narrow', the reference being 
now' to the w hole of business enterprise and now 
to the strategic position of being able to make use 
of the tcchiuipie of “sabotaging,” or “conscien- 
tious withdrawal of efficiency,” in the pursuit of 
maximum t^roflt. With Veblen as with the more 


popular writers of the muckraking eia the term 
vested interests must regarded not as a 
sharply analyzed concept but as a symbol with 
a shifting reference. 

Yet \eblen’s analysis has taken on an in- 
creased meaning in * the period of corporate 
growth and banker control in the 1(^20 s and m 
the wrack and reconstruction of the depta^ssiou 
period in the i()30S While the doctrine of 
vested rights arose originall}' to protect a soti.db 
valid claim against the encroachment of othci 
individuals and was as such sanctioned bv the 
srate, it has become increasingly a matter of 
vesting the right against the state itseff. In an 

era of corporate coneeiitrat ion \ested lights lia\c 
paral}zed tin* etfec'tix e funetionmg of state eon- 
trol and o\ eishadowc'd the \er\ existence' of the 
slate. A communist st.itcfind.s no plac'c for them. 

A iasci.st state, howc'\('r, af'er nMging out certain 
dissident or dangcTons vc'stcd rights by its 
totalitarian power, inlrei clic's lho.se lh.it rcin.iin 
more sc'curch' th.m in i d canoe* racy. So much 
have \c.stc\i interests c‘( me* to be j'lart of the legal 
and constitutional fabric that c\ cai prolctari.iii 
inovements, such as dial of the* hnglisli l.abour 
partv, include m their ])lans for a .seizure of 
power the compcns.ition of vested interests. In 
the current sdu'mes of c'Conomic- planning tor a 
controlled cajutaiism xc'sled inlc-rests enter as .in 
important f.ictor: the 'rugwell clrug control bill 
was* (){)posc*d b\' sorru' on tbe* gTound that if the* 
consumer knew in ad\.mcc all the conditions of 
marketing, valuable vested iiitc-rcsts m ad\cr- 
tising would be lost; on the other hand, the 
liquor control set up uiulc-r Pre side nt b'ranklm 
D. Ke)o.se-veIt expressh' jiroNulcd th.il nothing 
coniainc*cl therein could be Lite r construed as 
having cri'ated vested interests which coukl be* 
dciciuled against govc'rnmental action. Latterlv 
among democratic thinkers a tendency lias shown 
itself not so much to light the* vc'ste'd intcrest.s 
as to extend veste el rights and thereby se'(*urc a 
stake in social stability to the lower middle cke.ss 
and the skilled weirkcr. I'liis may w ell become an 
important factor in the future in meeting the 
tlire'at of revolution. But wliatexe'r tlu* drift, the 
idea of vested interests, w hetlier as reality or as 
symbol, will remain of valiK* so long as a capital- 
ist economic system continues to <.*reate legal 
sanctions for its own ojicrations. 

Max Lhrni-r 

Srr: I^uneKRiY; iN'i'LRi , sts; Naiurai, T.aw; Natural 
R iOH'rs; Liiicrty; Dri- J’Korr..ss OF bAV\'; J 'rkldom or 
(-ONjRAcr; CoN’RAcr Clausk; I. aw; Cai’Iiai.ism. 

Cotisult: Veblen, 'riiorsteiii, I'lir J^ested Jnferc^ts and 
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the State of the Industrial Arts (New York 1919), The 
Theory <f Business Enterprise (New' York 1904), and 
Absentee Ozvnership and Business Enterprise in Recent 
'Times (New ’S'ork 1023); Jlaines, C. CJ., The Revizal 
of Natured Laze (hmcepts, Harvard Studies in Juris- 
j>ruJenL'(\ \o). iv (C'ambridue, Mass. J930), especially 
cli. iv; llaniilton, W. 11 ., “Property — According to 
Locke” in Yale Laze Journal , \'oJ. xli (1031-32) 864- 
So; d'a\vne\ , R. II., Etjiiohty (London 1031) P- 
105 C’oru'in, 1 C. S., “A basic J )octiine cd American 
C'onstitiitioiial Law” in Aluhu^uin Laze Rez'iezLy vol. 
xii (1013 13) 247 7(), and “'1 he Doclniu' of Due 
IVocess of Law licloie the Civil War” in liariHud 
Laze Rez'iez' , \ol. x\iv (igio-ii) 30()-S5, 4(10 70; 
Mott, R. L , Due Ttotess of Laze (Indianapolis i02()) 
eh. xi; Roiidin, L P., ( ioz'( rnmoit by Juda lary, 2 vols. 
(\ew^'oI!^ Lci lu i , Mvi\, “'The Suprenu C ourt 

and Anu iKan ( ’.ipitalisin” in Y/le I uzi Joianal, 
vol. \hi (1 032- pL ('<'8-701; “’l'h<‘ \' ana I 'if Qu.dity of 
a \ estrd Ri/iit“ in ) ole Iahl Joiniial, vol. \\xi\ 
I02j-2s) 303 -0(1; Smith, l>i\ ant, “Rctioactue Laws 
and \\‘-^Kd Rights” in 'J'e\ii\ ! .ozi Rez iezt . , vol. v ( 1 ')2<> 
27) 231-38; ReiMi r, C'. (’., '! he too (f the A 1 U( ki ake>s 
(Chajn 1 II ill, N. (' 10^2) t hs. i.\ -\, Chamhei lain, 

John, J''u)e:iell to R<i(»)U (2nd vi\ New York 1033' 
('ll. i\ ; Lip]nnann, WalUa, The fShthod 0/ Freedom 
(New York 1033). 

N^lYi'IHv WS. 'J’he extent to whieli tlisbanded 
soldieis (>rL,Mi!i/c‘d as a Tiiotx* or less distinct 
pressure t^i'oiip constiiule a ]M)litieal problem de- 
penvls upon a nunibei of taetors. Among these 
the more important are the vMse with which 
\'et(*rans are absorbed into prodiictue employ- 
ments; the m.ike U]> of th(‘ ann\, dej>ending on 
whetlier it is limited wholly to an nj^per ehiss 
with a fixed economic status or whether it in- 
cludes the lower classes with a shifting and un- 
certain b.iMs ol livelihood, and, lastlv , the thira- 
Lon and destructiveness of wars. In ancient 
Rome the- breakdown of L<itin agriculture as a 
result of the import ol grain from the ]>ro\inces 
and the continuous wars of expansion resulted 
in the creation of a large class ol disbanded 
soldiers who at the cikI ol the wars were throwai 
into the lamiless jmoletai lat ol the city ol Rome. 
As early as tlu' time ol the (bratahi the unrest 
and clamor of tins grouj> forced an abortive at- 
tempt to reatljust the land laws to the end that 
the large concentrated landholdings might be 
broken up for distribution among veterans. 
J^h'om this time on the veterans, rc*ady to give 
their political loyalty to any mihtarv adventurer 
W'ho prfimised them plunder from conquest, 
were a continuous threat to the established 
order. I'o jdacate this group by securing land 
for liiem became (.ne ol tlie congeries of prob- 
lems w Inch made the political history of Rome a 
succession of mteniiil social crises. Ibider the 
L’aesars other and more successlul attempts were 
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made to find land for disbanded soldiers not 
only in Italy but also in the colonial depend- 
encies. The seriousness of the pressure of 
veterans is indicated by the ambitious attempt 
of one of the Roman emperors to drain and clear 
the Italian swamps to secure land for veteran 
distribution. Then as now' one of the basic prob- 
lems was to find a way to satisfy the demands of 
a kirgely propertyless but powerful pressure 
gro' p without disturbing existing property 
rights or too great' v burdening the jmopertied 
classes with taxes and levies. 

In mediaeval sriciety war was one of the vo- 
cational jnirsuita of the landed nobility In view 
of the fact that the maintenance of a feudal noble 
and his household was not dependent upon his 
participation m produ(‘tiv<‘ labor but wais the 
pen|ii:site of a hereditary status, disablement as 
a msuli of ar activity did not jeopardize his 
economic security or that of his dependents. 
I’A'en toward the end of the feud:d period and 
into the earlv modiTn period, when wars had 
become monarchical enterjmises using common 
soldiers and sailors drawn from the lower classes, 
the carc‘ and maintenance of the maimed and 
disal'led veterans were left to the captains and 
local overlords im-^ w hose senuce they hatl been 
})ress<‘d. Such feudal aid was sujiplemented by 
the charitable ellorts of \arif)us religious orders. 

Such quasi-feudal, local relief of disbanded 
soldiers became, however, progressively more 
inadequate as the si/e ol the armies and tlie scale 
and destructiveness of w\irfart‘ increased As 
early as the reign of (Jueen Idizabelh captains 
complainetl that the maintenance' and care (d 
the disabled soldiers “laid lu'avily ufM)n them.” 
The enclosure of peasant holdings in Great 
Rritain, the severely restrictive regulations of 
craft guilds *uid local corjiorations, made im- 
possible an orderly absorption into productive 
emj'lovment of the tens of thousands of soldiers 
disbandeU after each war. The plight of those 
wdio, as a public official of the seventeenth cen- 
tury characterized them, “hav'e little or nothing 
to maintain themselves, their wives and children 
but by their own labors” was such that many 
resorted to brigandage, piracy, thievery and 
beggary. A popular English ballad of the seven- 
teenth century was called The Maundni^ Soldier; 
or the Fruit 0/ War Is Betfifarw Although there 
were during these early centuries of tlie modern 
age iK^ mass political groups of organized 
veterans such as are found in modern nations, 
the constituted authorities were not free from 
the irritations of sporadic vdolence and clamc r 
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Although the details vary, reflecting the differ- 
ences in national traditions and in the tempo of 
the development of modern economic and po- 
litical institutions, certain common factors were 
operative in the new national states throughout 
the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies creating a '‘veterans” problem and ways 
of dealing with it which in their larger aspects 
are similar. The nationalization of political life, 
the development of standing armies under the 
control of the central government, the inclusion 
of the propcrtyless maSvSes to provide the man 
power of military forces, the dependence of dis- 
banded common soldiers and sailors upon the 
sale of their labor power for their livelihood, 
the frequency and growing scale of w arfare, the 
destructiveness of militar)^ weapons and the 
skill of medical technique, w hich kept pace with 
the destructiveness of war, created in varying 
degrees and convergence a situation in w hich the 
pressure of demands by ex-soldiers and the in- 
adequacy of local aid and self-help forced upon 
central governments the responsibility of taking 
financial care of disabled soldiers and of veterans 
generally. The nationalization of pensions was, 
however, a sknv growtli over several centuries. 
The earliest instance of central go\ernmentaI 
action with reference to pensions was the series 
of acts of Queen Elizabeth in tlie last decade of 
her reign, b nder these acts the central govern- 
ment fixed general compensation rates lor dis- 
abled soldiers and those in service twenty years 
or more but entrusted their financial administra- 
tion and enforcement to local counties, 'Ehe full 
financial and administrative responsibility of 
central government w'as not firmly established 
in Circat Britain until wxdl into the eighteenth 
century. 

At the present time as an aftermath of the 
World War there exist in all the belligerent na- 
tions, under central governmental control and 
financing, elaborate systems for the care of 
veterans. In all countries hospitalization and 
medical care arc given the w^ar maimed t(^ restore 
them to such health as tlieir injuries w ill permit. 
For those w ho w'cre injured in such fashion that 
they cannot return to civil occu})atioiJs on the 
pre-war basis special training is provided to re- 
educate them in new' technicpies by which they 
may employ their time usefully and perhaps 
gainfully. Financial compensation is paid to the 
disabled aiul their dependents on the basis of a 
complex system of ratings which includes not 
only the degree of disability with reference to 
gainful employment but, varying with countries, 


other considerations, such as the number of de- 
pendents, the type of customary employment in 
civil life whether in unskilled, skilled or mana- 
gerial work (Germany) or the rank held in the 
army as in France. In most countries veterans 
are the beneficiaries of preferences in competi- 
tion for public employment, in securing land or 
housing and in numerous other ways. 'Jdie 
French government, for example, gives certain 
classes of pensioners rebates of taxes, provides 
them with small loans to set up in business and 
makes special grants to enable them to acquire 
cheap homes. In France pri\atc cnter{>nses be- 
yond a certain minimum size are recjuired by 
law' to give employment to pailially di,sabled 
veterans up to a certain percentage of their em- 
ployed personnel. The British government 
sought to acconq^lish a similar reabsorption of 
partiallv disabled \a‘terans by a \ oliintary aj^H-al 
to employers and adiled persuasion to the appe.il 
by coufuiing cimtracts for governmental work to 
emplovers who had agrcavl to the reemployment 
of disabled wtcraiis. 'I'o encourage tlu' seltlc*- 
ment of c\-ser\ ice men in agricult ure the British 
government ofienal e\-servic(‘ officers and the 
better edueated common soldiers free training 
in fanning with a \eari\ maintenance allow .ince, 
scholarships m university di'jnirtments of agri- 
culture and grants lor oversea training. In all 
count lies veterans’ organizations and private 
charitabk' endowments provide homes and 
Workshops tor tlu^ ilisa’oled vtaer.ms. 

Care anti niaiiitenanee of inv.ilnl \eterans by 
the government were an accej'iled }vractist‘ in the 
American colonies. \ erv sliortly aftv'r the out- 
break of the Rev olutionarv \\ ar tht‘ C'ontiiuaital 
Congress established inv.did and widows’ pen- 
sion r.ites for servici* incurred injuries and 
deaths. Lacking rt^somces of its own tlie C’on- 
gress authorizial the state legislatures to provide 
lor the pension payments and to charge them to 
the acc'ount of the central government. Tjvon its 
establishment the federal government assumed 
direct financial and administrative rtvsjvonsibility 
lor pensions. The emphasis in di.scussing the 
Ameiican pension system therefore lies not with 
the (k“Vcloprnent of its nationalization l)ut rather 
with the jwocess iLs a result of which the system 
of pensions in the United States, with refer- 
ence both to the rate of pensions granted and to 
the basis of entitlement to pension, attained a 
standajxl of liberality far exceeding that of any 
other contemporary nation. 

Excluding pensions applying to the adminis- 
tration of the regular army, European govern- 
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ments generally limit governmental aid to those 
veterans and the direct dependents of veterans 
who have siifTered death or physical disability as 
a result of injuries or sickness incurred in actual 
service. The French government oilers an ex- 
ception to the European pattern in recognizing 
as a pensionable claim servic*e or assignment to 
service in certain combat units. It is further 
characteristic of European pension systems that 
the pension expenditures gradually diminish 
after passing a jK^ak period shortly after the 
closing of hostilities. I ake the European systems, 
the pension system in the United States provides 
for the tlisabled and their dependents. 'Fhe 
minimum compensable disability is lowtTthan is 
generally true of hairo]U‘an countries and th(‘ 
linancial rating of tlisablernent is higher. IIos- 
}>italization and rehabilitation are on a much 
larger scale and the basis of entitharient is much 
wider, including not onlv injuries and sickm^ss 
direetb trac‘eahU‘ to \\«ir servic'e but also those 
cases for which statiiti'rv dt'linition establishes 
a jiresumpti\e conn(rtK/?i. But uiilike European 
systems, the expi'iiditures ot the United States 
go\ernment for its \eter<ins stTt ict* goes largely 
to \cterans unscatheil bv militarx service. War 
service as such has in the United States been 
established as a conijicnsvilde claim. The meth- 
ods of rewarding war serv ic< moreover are such 
that the vaaerans e\pendiliires continue to rise 
many years after the ciul of the war. It is esti- 
matv'd, for examjde, that, assuming no further 
liberali/ations of the WOrld War pension laws, 
the pe^ik of expenditures w ill In* reached in 
two years before the British W orld W ar j>ensioiis 
will be totally extinguished. Although the num- 
ber (if si<k and wounded in service was far 
smaller than is true of anv other large }>ower, the 
expenditures on WOrld War veterans in the 
lOitetl States are greater thai: those ot any other 
ol the belligerent nations. In the vear 1931-32 
the total exjHmditure ol the 1 nit^ d States was 
greater than the combined totals of b ranee, 
Germany and the Ihiited Kingdom. 

'File history of pensions in the Fnited Stales 
is an account of the accumulative demands of 
well organized veteran groups, the solicitation ol 
the political favor of these groujxs by canditlates 
and holders of political office and the exploita- 
tion of the governmental acciuiescence in grant- 
ing the demands of veterans by claim attorneys 
and sundry other individuals lor pecuniary gain. 
'Fhe convergent and generally successful pres- 
sures of these interests upon the financial be- 
nevolence of the federal government rather than 
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the crystallization of underlying principles and 
standards explain the peculiarities of the Amer- 
ican pension system. 

The first instance of group pressure to secure 
grants of governmental funds to reward military 
service as distinct from maintenance of invalids 
injured in military service is the effort of officers 
of the revolutionai7 army to secure half pay foi 
life on condition of service to the end of the war. 
As ready as the Continental Congress w^as to 
grant inv^alid pcnsir>ns, it was reluctant to estab- 
lish what it regarded as the privileges of a mili- 
tary aristocracy. 'Fhe officers, however, persisted 
in their agitation, repeatedly jietitioning Con- 
gress, tfireatening tf) resign individually and in 
groups and banding together into societies, of 
which the most prominent was the secret Society 
ot the (dneinnati. Suggestive of the bonus army 
a.ssernhled in Washington in 1932 was a similar 
assembly of officers in convaMition where they 
threatened to stay until tJ.cir demands were met. 
Fdlimately a reluctant Congress partly granted 
their demands. 

7 dns ineident initiated the pattern which 
characttM'iza*' the history of the American pen- 
sion system and defines the role of mass organ- 
ization of vtderans in the political life of the 
United States. 'Fliese organizations, quick to 
form after each war, havx' pursu(‘d with tenacity 
and single minded devotion the securing and en- 
larging of pensions. Of participation in the 
larger issues of j’lolitical life they have been free, 
centering and specializing their efforts on one 
objective. The varying eircumstanees of pros- 
perity and depression seemed eviually conducive 
to liberalization; when th.e government in 
periods of prosperity liad a surplus, it w as argued 
as oiilv just that veterans should participate in 
tlic increasing wealth of the country; in periods 
of depression the poverty of ex-soldiers was 
offered as a sullicienl reason lor additional pen- 
sion grants. After each of the several wars in 
which the United States has engaged the mimer- 
ons V eteraiis’ organizations which siwangup suc- 
ceeded in extentling the list of pensioners to in- 
clude not only the disabled but all soldiers and 
their widows, mothers and children as w ell. The 
fact that the federal gov ernment was still paying 
jiensions arising out of Revolutionary’ War 
claims 12c; years after the close of the war and 
that there arc still pensioners on the list of the 
War of 1812 attests to the success with which 
veterans have pressed tlicir cause. 

F^pon the entrance of the Llnited States into 
the World War an attempt was made to forestall 
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political pressure for pensions by establishing in 
advance of the close of the war a pension and in- 
surance system. Under tlie War Risk Insurance 
Act (October h, 1917) f^rovisions were matle for 
the maintenance of the dependents of soldiers in 
service, partly by compulsory deductions from 
the pay of the meti and j'>artly by governmental 
grants. In addition there were compensation 
provisions for injuries incurred in militarv 
service, for hospitalization, medical care and for 
rehabilitatifni. And, lastly, the go\ernment 
offered insurance protectj*)n against permanent 
disablement of the \a‘teran and against death for 
the maintenance of dcy»t“ndents at peacetime 
rates. It was hojicd that this s^'stem would take 
pensions out of the realm of j^olitic.il manoeu- 
vring and would make theiii independent of the 
pecuniary enterprise of claim agents and of 
veterans ’ organ i zat i ons . 

It wais almost a (piarter of a centur\ before the 
Grand Anny ol the Repui)lic, reju'esenting the 
Civil War veterans, had become ediciently ac- 
tit’e. Rut within five years following the declara- 
tion of peace after the World War lu^arly one 
hundred clianges, most of them remox ing rt‘- 
strictions, had been legislated into the basic act 
at the instance' of the ‘\nu‘rican Legion, the 
strongest of the World War xetenins’ ojgani/a- 
tions. Idle* most far reaching liberalization of the 
World War pension svstc'm occurretl uj)on tiie 
passing of the World War Adjusted C'ompensa- 
tion Act. This act gave all veterans who had 
served in thearmv lor more than si\tv davs after 
April 5, 1917, and before July 1, inKy, a bonus 
amounting to St .00 a day for everv da\ of home 
service and $1.25 a da\ for everv dav of foreign 
service. If the credit to the veteran was less than 
$50.00, it was paid in cash; if above $50.00, the 
veteran received a paid up twenlv-year endow- 
ment insurance cert ihcat(‘ with a fact* value equal 
to that amount of endownu'nt insurance which 
his bonus credit plus 25 percent, con.sidered as a 
single net premium, could fmy from a commer- 
cial insurance companv, with intenvst at 4 per- 
cent and compounded annually. Iduler the pro- 
visions of this act more than 3,500,000 policies 
were i.ssued w ith a maturity value of more than 
$3,500,000,000. In 1931 the American Legion 
asked for a 50 perct'ut advance loan on the 
certificates to be paid immediately, and Con- 
gress acquiesced, passing the loan measure over 
the veto of the president. 

In 1932 an attempt was made to secure for 
veterans the full cash value of the bonus cer- 
tificates. Thousands of unemployed veterans, 


variously estimated from 12,000 to 20,000 ex- 
soldiers, their wives and children, assembled in 
Washington from all parts of the United States 
and threatened to stay until the bonus certifi- 
cates were fully paid. In this instance, however, 
Congress resisted their demands, and after 
several months of futile demonstrations the 
bonus army was dispersed by military action. 
'I’ll is act of resistance to veterans’ demands W'as 
followed by legislation in 1933, upon the initia- 
tive of Pr<‘sident Roosevelt, which narrowed the 
base of entitlement for invalitl pensions, par- 
ticularly with reference to those di.sablements 
arising from injuries or sickness with merely 
presumptive connection with military service, 
and which reduced pension rates in the lower 
disability brackets. 

'IV) account for the pecuniary acquisitiveness 
of veterans' groups in the Ibiited States and for 
tlu'ir success in dtVlecting governmental funds 
into ])ensions and gratuities is a problem in the 
held of conjecture. It is worth noting, however, 
that the behavior of veterans’ organizations is 
similar in character to that of other minority 
groups who secure ehective representation of 
their interests in governmental circles. 'Fhe 
success of radroad promoters in obtaining land 
grants, of manul.icturers in securing high tarilfs, 
the I'xploiiation of {vilitical ohice for the pecuni- 
ary aggrandizt'inent of ]>oliticians «md their asso- 
ci.iies, fall alongside* organizeil veterans and 
then aecjuisitiou of public funds as character- 
istic features of American political life 1 f there is 
any distinction to be noteil, it is that war service 
fu-nsions and gratuities give the governmental 
largess asr^rnewhat wider mass disjiersion than is 
true ol the other instances cited. Attention 
should also be called to the probability that 
much of the provocation to the demands of 
\x*tt*rans and much of the force of their pres- 
.sure would be lost if there were in existence a 
national system of unemployment and social 
insurance. 

Lxcept in the interest of jvension getting the 
organized ex-soldiers in the Ibiited States have 
engaged in very little other political activity, in 
I'airopean countries, on the other hand, the large 
post-war veterans’ organizations have been active 
in the revolutionary politics of (iennany, Italy 
and Russia. Mussolini built the Fascist organi- 
zation largely on the mass support of ex-soldiers. 

In Germany the Stahlhclm jdayed a determining 
role in the course of events which swept Hitler 
into power. In both cases the organized veterans 
supported an antisocialistic and strongly na- 
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Lionalistic prop^ram. Similarly in France the 
veterans’ organizations have begun to take active 
part in fostering a strongly nationalistic and con- 
servative j^rogram. 

A. A. luoEDHicu 

Sen PiuNsioNs; Land tiRANis; I. and Sr.ri limi ni ; 
RrHAim.n A'l ion; (.'kiim-lI'S, Sociai. iNsruANcr; Army, 

MoMILI/A'I ION AND 1 )rM01!l J J/ A {[ON , WaR; AmPRI- 
CAN la (DON. 

Consult. IMcrti', TU-smy I., Citnnjs' ( )i yam ions 
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lorit^al Association, Report of tlie C 'oniinissioii on 
the Socicil Studies, ]n in (New ^ oi k ip^^) i hs m- 
i\; lla\es, (’ ]. 11 ., Jhamt; a Safion of Patnols 

(New ^'ork p *120 2^; J'eli\, (leor.-ts, Les 
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(I’aiis I (> 30 ); ()Ii\er, John \\ , Ilislon' of the (dill 
War Mil Italy I^rnsioiis, idh/ Lni\crMt\ 

of Wh’sconsin, ilistoiN Senes, \ol i\, hm, 1 nM.idi < .1 
1 (07); (dasson WiliMin 11 , llisfon of Mililaiy 
Pension Li'tyslat ion in the ( nitrd Stat<s^ ( oliuuhia 
Lniveisit'. , Studies in ]lis!o.\, Lmnoniic'. and 
Luhlie Law, no 32 (Ni'\\ \ ork looc), and Id'drial 
Military IhoiMons in the I nit(d Siofc (New ’l ork 
]<>o^): W eht'r, (lmta'u> ■. am) Si. h.nu'L: ehu'r, 
L.iurente k’., 77 /e I’lfimns' hhninrJiation: Its Il\~ 
!or\\ ]{ treifies, and ( )iratn <///n»/, Ser\ i« e M onoijiMplis 

of tlie I nitc'd states ( io\ei nnu ni , no. (iP (\\ ashineton 
j(;34), James, Mar(|iJi I llrnm s nf the Inint/an 
Leition (.New \oii\ 102';). I >utlit‘Id, .Manus, Kinit 
Inyion (Ntw ^'o^l. id;i), Ma\o, IsailRiint, Sohlhis 
H 7 /U/ \i\t! (Iknton in3p Sec' aLo I nilcd States, 

\ t'terans’ llui eau, Innua! Uefoit oj /.'it Lhiutoi^ puh- 
lished from 1D22 to into, and tia* Innioil Riptnt of 
the Adniinistfatoi oj \'(i(}ans' ]>ul>!islu d siiu e 

m3 I. 

\"E"r(). AUlioiigli the UTTD %elo goes baek to the 
form in v hieh the trihuiie oi the ]>lehs in ancient 
Rome sometimes eounterrnanded orders ol other 
officials, the modern use- ol the e\eeiih\e \e(o 
originated in iMiglan<.l .is part of the legislative 
process. .\t the outset oi its history the House ol 
Vominons tof)k no part in the formal enactment 
of legislation hut merely ju'titioned the crown 
to make laws. Farlv in the lifteenth century, 
how ever, the House adojited the ]’lan ol present- 
ing its petitions in the lorm of lulls all re.idy to 
he enacted, and therealter the crown simply 
gave or denied the royal .issent. 'Thus there de- 
veloped the absolute \cto which w.is so jrei‘ly 
exercised hv the d'udor and Stuart monarehs. 
With the subsequent growth ol ministerial re- 
sponsibility the royal \'eto ilwindled in impor- 
tance; since the \'eto of the Scotch Alilitia Bill 
in 170S it has never been exenised. In theory it 
still exists, Init since all acts of the crown are 
guided by the advice of the juime minister, who 
controls a majority in the House of Commons, 
the need for a \’eto ne\er arises 
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While the royal veto was basing ground in 
England, it held its own in the American 
colonies, whither it had been translated from 
England. In the royal colonies tlie go\c‘rnors 
frequently x’etoed acts of the colonial legisla- 
tures, and the English king occasionally disal- 
lowed measures which tlie governors had ap- 
jiroved. Ehiis the first complaint in the 1 V-clara 
tion ol lnde])endence stales that George III had 
“reliised his assent to l.iws the most wdiolesomc 
arid necesvsary for the ]>ublic good.” 

In the Constitutional Conventionof there 
was considerable discussion concerning the na- 
ture ol the \eio power which should lie lodged 
in the hands (A the j)rcsid(‘nt. Mem])ers of the 
com CD tion were not prepared to givx' the presi- 
dent an absoluti' veto, such as the go\ernors had 
jvrsessed in colonial days; on the other hand, 
file} did not think it jiroper to let Congress make 
laws without anv exeeuti'' check whatsoever. 
Aeeordingl\ liiey compromised upon a qualified 
exictitiM' M’to, somewhat like the jtrovision 
ado’ptetl by Alassachusilts in lyyb. Article I, 
.section y, of the ti-deral constitution provides 
that with the ('xception of a vote to adjourn all 
legislative id I Is, orders, lesolutions and votes 
winch require the eoneurrenee of hotli houses 
must he suhmitted to the president for his ap- 
pr(>\.il. In ]>raetjse, however, two exceptions to 
the reipiireinenl of presidimtial approxal have 
been rei'ogm/i d. constitutional amendments and 
comainent resolutions, as distinguished from 
joint resolutions. d1ie constitution also sets 
lorth in detail the procedure to be followed wdien 
the }>r<.‘sident does not a]>pro\e a measure, m- 
eluding the arrangement for passing it over his 
\c'lo bv a two-thirds xoN- .md the provision that 
a bill autornaticalh' lieeomes a law if it is neither 
appnwed nor disaj'ipnw cd within ten d.iys after 
it is presented to him provided th.it Congress is 
still in session at llu‘ end of the period. Idle last 
(jiialilieai ion h.is ni.ide jiossibic the so-callcd 
pocket \ cto in case Congress adjourns before the 
pnesident has had ten davs in wliicli to take ac- 
tion. In such a case the president can veto the 
bill absolntelv by simply refusing to sign it. 

lEe earlier presidents used their veto power 
sparingly. During the initial forty years of the 
rejHiblic only q congressional measures failed to 
receive executive ajqiroNal. In every case more- 
over the veto wiis b.ised upon some inherent de- 
fect of the measure, not upon tiie president’s 
personal objections to it. Pwxsident Jackson set a 
new record by \etoing more bills than had all 
his predecessors combined. He claimed that the 
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veto power was intended as a device with which 
':he hand of Congress might be stayed whenever 
its action ran counter to the president's own 
idews, and he utilized the power accordingly, 
fackson’s interpretation was criticized as a 
usurpation, hut in due course it came to he ac- 
cepted generally. 

Although Tyler vetoed 9 measures in a single 
term, more than any president before him in an 
equal period of time, presidential vetoes were 
not again a source of serious controversy until 
President Johnson hegaii to use them freely in 
his quarrel with Congress. Grant vetoed hills at 
about the same rate as Johnson hut created less 
stir. 'Phe use of the veto reached its high point 
untler Cleveland, who vetoed 1 1 ;; hills in the 
year iiSiSb, ovtT 300 in his lirst term and o\er 40 
in his second. I'vlost of the hills which Cle\’eland 
vetoed were private pension hills. Other presi- 
dents have used their prerogative to a eonsider- 
ahlc e.xtcnt, hut in pro[>ortion to the total num- 
ber of bills submitted to them there were fewxT 
vetoes during the early decades of the twentieth 
century than in the lirst tjuarter of the nnu'- 
teenth. Obviously the frequent n of its ust' de- 
jx'iids upon whether Congress and tlx twesidefit 
repre.sent the same or dillerent ])olitie<jl parties. 
Lhider normal conditions tlie quahlied \eto 
power of the president tends to become abso- 
lute, for only in exceptional cast's can the nt'ces- 
sary two-thirds inajoritv in both hou.ses be 
mustered to ovt'rride the presitlenl's action. 
Since Johnson’s term, when Congre.ss overrode 
15 of his 21 vetoes, the requisite two-thirds iiia- 
jority has been attained on only twenty-seven 
occasions. 

ITom the national constitution the qualified 
veto pa.s.sed into the constitutions of the stales, 
slow'ly in the case of the original states but more 
rapidly in the new states. It is now established in 
all the states except North Carolina. 'Phe ar- 
rangements relating to the governor’s v'cto dilfer 
somewhat from state to state, especially with 
respect to the number of days during which the 
executive signature may be delayed and to the 
provision for the pocket veto, which exists in 
some states but not in others. Vetoes have been 
more common in the states than in the federal 
government and have been used more frc(|uently 
in some states than in others. 

Vetoes arc most numerous where the gov- 
ernor has the j)ower of item veto, or of njev tmg 
individual sections or items in bills. 'I’he presi- 
dent of the United States docs not havx this 
power but must accept or reject each measure as 


a whole. The limitation is particular!)^ serious m 
the case of appropriation bills, where the presi- 
dent must fretjuently tolerate obnoxious indi- 
vidual items because his rejection of the entire 
bill would delay the provision of funds urgently 
needed for the carrying on of the work of ad- 
ministration. This privilege ol item veto, which 
exists in two states (Washington and South 
Carolina) for all bills and in mote than half the 
.states for aj>propriation bills onlv, gives the 
governor almost complete control over state 
expenditures. Objection to it has been raised on 
the ground that it enables the state executive to 
j>ut undue jwessurc u]'>on legislators vvlio are 
deejdy interested in particular appropriations. 

( )ccasi(»nally moreovc'r it encourages the gov- 
eruoi’s opponents \n insert items which the 
governor will have* to strike' out, tlu'reby in- 
eiirrinc conside'rabli' popular odium. 

1‘roni the' state eonstitutioix the executive' 
ve'l(> lias passed into the e-haite'fs of most cities 
which have the' mavor aiul coiineil lorm of gov- 
ernment. In some eitv ehariers moreover the' 
inavoik. anthoiitv has hea'i) si re*ngtlient‘d by liis 
being given an absolute ve'to over .iu\ budget 
inere'ases. d'he pocket veto eloes not exist in 
cities. The le-ntlenev in ’ooili stale and inimieipal 
government is to enlarge the vt'to jiower, thus 
increasing the ]>owers ol the' exeeaitive and con- 
eentiMting responsdnlit v . 

In I'airo]>e'ai) eoimtru's the absolute ve'to has 
virtuallv lapsed witli the gifwvth of ministerial 
iexsponsibahtv. In iaiglaiui it has been lo.st 
tlirough lack oi use'. In Swe'tlen it was surren- 
elereel by tlu' king ordv after a bitter struggle* 
wliieh lasteil manv ye'ars. In I'rane'e' the con- 
stitution permits the jwe'sideait to withhold his 
asse-nt from a hill and to refe'r it hack to the 
legislative boelv h)!' reconsideration, but this 
prerogative ha.s newer he-eu exereise'd. Some of 
the democratic eonslitiitions ado})ted in Jhirope 
in the* years immediately after tlie World War 
prov'ided for a moehfied form of presidential 
ve'tf). T aider the Weimar constitution the presi- 
elcnt of the (German Reich niiglit instead of 
promulgating a law submit it to peq^ular refer- 
endum, but this provision was never invoked. 
The Latv ian president can, under tlie constitu- 
tion, either return a bill to the Saeima for re- 
consider.ition or call lor a public referendum on 
the measure. Only the eonstitutifiiis of Czecho- 
slovakia and Lithuania provide for a qualified 
presidential veto similar to that in the United 
States: repassage is possible in Czechoslovakia 
by an absolute majority of both houses or a 
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three- fifths majority of all the members of the 
lower house and in Lithuania by a two-thirds 
vote of the Seimas. In Lithuania, however, the 
dictatorship renders the }>rovision meaningless. 

Aside from Czechoslovakia and Lithuania, the 
qualified veto has been adopted only by the 
Latin American republics. Most of these have 
incorporated in their constitutions a veto provi- 
sion modeled on that of the United States, but in 
practise the provision has not operated similarly. 
The qualified veto is a logical device only in 
governments based upon the principle of sepa- 
ration of powers, which has found its most rigid 
application in the United Stales. 

William B. Munro 

See: SrpAUATio\ oi Powi its; Pi (usi ativi: As-SKm- 
lJLTi:s; Exrcciivr; Pi.AOi.tH'K; Li e.rsi Ai kjk; CiovLUN- 
mi'.m; 1*ri KofiA'i ivi ; C ONcati ssioNAL GovrawTCNr. 

(Jnns'u/t: Masou, IL (’ , 7 'Jte I ’efo P(> 7 ve} , ed. b'' A. 11 . 
Hart, llar\ aid I ’ni\ cr^il y, Ili' torual Mono^^raphs, 
no. I (2ntl i‘d. liostoii Llick, H. C'., 'J'/ie Rela- 
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ipig) c li \ ; Hill, J. P., 7 he I'ldenil R\ei uf nc (Bos'^on 
ipib); d'alt, \V, 11 ., ( )ui CInef Mnrisfrate and Ills 
Roieers, L’oluinLia ldii\eisir\, (U'oinc Bluinenthal 
I'oundatton Levturrs, Kus (\c\v nub) p. 14- 

2S; WllIoul'hl>^ , W. I h< ( '.(oistitntiondl La 7 v of the 
Vfiilcd Stately } \ols (2iid od. iNt'W m20)vol. 11, 

p. 657-1)4, Clrc-enc, Ik IL, 'J'he Pt oi innal ( joi'errtor in 
the I'.'mdidi (hd<oiie\ of \oith Ameiiia, Har\jrd b’ni- 
\tTsity, Jlistoru-.d Studies, \oi \ u (\<'w’^"ork l8p8); 
I'aiiht', John A., ‘’'Liu* \'clo Power of the State 
(ic)\crnor” in Anieiuati Polilual Snetue Rci'ie 7 v, vol. 
xi (igiy) 475 05, 1 lolcoinhe, A. N , State (Jo 7 'ermnent 
in the I' mti d Stall s (znil eel. New \'oi k IMath- 

ews, J. M., ^hneman Stati ( Im eminent (New York 
1(124) p. 222-2S, Ikites, 1 ' (i., and l ield, (). P., State 
(Praennnent (.New oik i(j2S) p. i()4, 210-12, 275-76; 
Story, K. M , The Ann man Munuipal Pxecutive, 
Hni\ersUy of Illinois, Studies in the Social Scienees, 
Aol. \ii, no. 5 (I'rliana kiiS) p. 131- 3<), 143-48, 
ig(> (;8; Heed, T. H , Muniiipal (jin'ennnent in the 
United States (New ’^Ork i(i2t') p. 54, 62, 68— 6(); 
IMunro, \V. IL, 7 'hc (/oreninient of /Inieriian (Jities 
(4th ed. New 'S ork i»i2()) p. 273-74, Hoinpard, Itaoul, 
J.e 7 'eto dll president de la Repiihliquc et la sanction 
royale (Ikiris Kiot)); Zureher, A. J., The Experiment 
ivith Democrai y in Central Europe (New York 1933) 
p. 146. 

VEUTLLOT, LOUIS (i<Si3-83), French jour- 
nalist. Veuillot, a man of humlde origin and little 
formal education, worked as a lawyer’s clerk be- 
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people. Inspired by an intransigent conviction 
which drew him into bitter controversies, he 
recognized only one standard for judging the 
various political parties and regimes: their atti- 
tude toward the church. It w'as because he be- 
lieved Napoleon ill to be the protector of 
Catholicism that he became under the Second 
Lnipire an uncornjiromising advocate of po- 
litical absolutism. His castigation of any form 
of liberalism often recalls dc Maistre, as does his 
defense of papal power, Veuil lot’s WTititigs 
helped to raise French Catliolics, particularly 
the kwver clergy, to a position of influence and 
played a major part in the campaigns of Pope 
Pius IX for temj>oral pow er. The liberal Catholics 
repeate{.ily charged him w dh exaggeration, while 
the bishops sometimes regarded him as a lay 
intruder, Rui the Syllabus of Errors and the de- 
cree f>f papal infallibility by the Vatican Council 
of 1870 set an o'licial seal .ipon his ideas, giving 
a new impetus to his social and religious influ- 
ence. Two of V’cuillot’s w^orks, Les lihres penscurs 
(Paris 1(848, 4th ed. 1S66) and Odcurs de Parix 
(Paris iS()(), new ed. uSby), constitute an indis- 
pensable record of French opinion between 1848 
and 1870. 1 lis il/Uu/zge.? (18 vols., Paris i856“75; 
n.s., 4 vols., T()oS-og), a collection of all his 
journalistic writings, is in effect a chronicle of 
the church during the pontificate of Pius IX. In 
his Corrcspofidunce the less militant side of his 
nature and his sensitiveness to social evils are 
expressed with the characteristic verve to wLich 
lie ow'ed much of his power as a journalist. 

(i FORGES GoVAU 

Works: Oem'res rompletes, cd. by Francois Veuillot, 
vols. i-xxx (I’aris k; 24-34). 

Consult: Veuillot, k'ugenc, I ie de Louis Veudlot, 4 
vols. (Bans i8(j(^- i()i4); Soltau, U., French JSilitical 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century (I^ondon 1913), 
espccialh p. 176-88; Ciurian, Waldemar, Die poli- 
tischen und sozialen Idien dcs franzosichen Katho- 
lizismus {ipSiy-i (jiq) (Munchen-( iladbach 1929); 
B'ernessole, I’ierre, Les origines littcraircs de Louis 
Veuillot (Paris 1923). 

VICO, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1668-1744.), 
Italian philosopher. Vico, who w^as born in 
Naples in the midst of great poverty, secured in 
1698 a minor teaching appointment for rhetoric 


fore beginning his journalistic career in 1831. In 
1838, while at Rome, he became an enthusiastic 
convert to CatholicLsm and five years later as- 
sumed the editorship of the Catholic newspaper, 
the Univers. Through this organ he cham- 
pioned the cause of Catholicism w ith all the im- 
pulsive energy and violence of a man of the 


at the university; this post together with his 
private teaching enabled him to subsist. The 
gradual development of Vico’s ideas may be 
traced in some of his university lectures, prin- 
cipally De nostri temporis studiorum ratione 
(1709), in his metaphysical work De antiquissima 
Italorum sapientia (1710), in certain related 
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polemics (1711 12) and in his vast treatise De 
imiversi iuris imn priricipio etfifw nno (1720). His 
system is recajMtulated and hroupjht to ]')crfec- 
tion in the Pnncipi di una scicnza nuova intnrno 
alia commune nutiirn delle nazioni (t 72£;) and es- 
pecially in the second Cinque lihn de' princi pi di 
una scicnza nuova (1730, new ed. 1744). 

\ ico was hound to the philosophical traditions 
of humanism and the Renaissance, Italian j>o- 
litical science and the historical inUTpretation of 
Roman Liw. lie opposial vigorously the philos- 
ophy of 1 )escart<.‘s, which was tlu'ii heinu^ widely 
received in Lurope I)'/seartcs, \ ico h('al, was 
entirely iiitellectualislic, and his philosophy 
disparaged history and ]VK‘trv. Nevertheless 
like Dc'seartes, \ ico jound it iK'cessaiT to with- 
draw into the sjiint; the principle of know'ledt;e 
which he oj’iposed to the ( artesian piiiuaple of 
tw'idence W’as Ins profound iriterpr<*tation of the 
statement that “we know only what wt* do" and 
hat aceordiiiLtly action and truth are inutuallv 
convertilded 'Thus lu' tvcoLtnizi'd the whollv 
arbitrary and eoiweiitional character of mathe- 
matics and the reality of historic<iI know 
humanity’s li\in[:^ consciousness ot what it has 
done. I his was the liasis of his conception of a 
scicnza nunva\ that is, his thaleciieal and his- 
Lorical conccfition of the snint or, as he says, of 
the human mintl. In spite ot th.e intelUrtualislic 
tendencies of his own tinu- and of th(‘ entire 
eighteenth century A'ico ga\e prominence to the 
role ot the imagination in humanitv and in his- 
tory and slu'tched a logic of ]ioetr\ ar aesthetics 
as it was Luer calied-”-an associated ]diilosophv 
of language and a theorv of the m\th. On tlie 
other hand, h(‘ ga\e eijual promineiK'e to the 
period of force ]irec(‘diug the moral or ethical 
period in wliicli states representing subjection 
by the strong are founded. In his view^ of the 
histfirical development of mankind he shed new 
light on primitive language, ermsisling in im.igi- 
nation, rhythm and song; on the pnrnitivx' 
thinking characterized by myths; on the primi- 
tive and genuine poetry of Homer in anti(]uity 
and of Dante in C hristian times as tlistinct from 
the intellec tualistie jioctrv^ of unpoetic eras and 
of the eighteenth century. In contra.st to the 
stylized tales of con tern] iorar\^ historians he 
interpreted the barbaric character of ancient 
Greece, the nature of primitive Rome and its 
aristocratic institutions, and he conceived the 
Afiddle Ages as a return to primitive conditions 
of agricultural oc'onomy, of viohaice and sub- 
jection, of feudal relalioiishijxs, serfdom or vas- 
4>alagc, of fierce and warlike religiosity^ of aristo- 


cratic monarchies, of picture language and 
hieroglyphics, of heroic poetry. 1 le w as absorbed 
in the contemplation of the s])i ritual cycle in 
history: emergence from the bestial into the 
iiarbarian age, sulisoquent sfuritual relineinent 
through intellect and custom, tlu transition to 
the era of humanity, gradual enfec^hlcment in 
\ ital energy, corruption and rcla]>sraiul then the 
resumjuion of the cycle. \ ico accordingly re- 
mained im])ervioiis to the idea of siinjde and 
rectilinear progress which was the concejU of t!ie 
new century. Despite the pessimism which iso- 
lated him in an age ol great rev ohiiionarv impe- 
tus the substanee and the particular ebaraeter- 
isties of his thought j^resi-iit'sl an lai^ianblc* of 
doetniu's and oi bisioncMl intta'pretali ais w liir-j) 
were destined to integrate, eorreig and ti ansh »rm 
the rationalism of the eighleeiilli cent urv . do bis 
singular and perhaps uniipu* pf)Sitioii in the* his- 
tory of j>lulo.s'>|-)hv , an anaehronism liv \ irtne of 
bis excess of genius, may be traced tlu‘ almost 
eom]dete ineli<.‘ctiveiU‘ss oi his work m his own 
time. 

Inirly in tlu' iiinete ■nth eeiiturv the* discov ery 
of \ ie(» aroiiseel the astonlshinent ami the ael- 
miration of Italian I'hilosophcrs, politicians, his- 
tor' ms 4Uid jurists v\ho had noted the j>hilo- 
Sf>j>hie, political anel histoiieal wc-akness oi the 
l!.nlightenmenl and J.ieobinism from It.ilv his 
thought spread to hraiiee, where it be-eame 
known prineipally through Jules Michelet. 
J'dst'where it was unheard ot, misunelerstfK)ej or 
disregarde-u down almost to the jue'seiit time; 
now It is again claiming the att.;ntiou of ( haunan 
and Ivnglish scholars, d'here is much m \ leo’s 
work which still reejuires elaboration, hven 
where it may seem antiejuated, however, it re- 
tains the educational value of original thought in 
its original form. 

Ih'VMU ’iUT) Croce 

IfotA’v Oprrr, cd. by Cg Fcrmn. 6 \nls (Milan 1835- 
37 » 2nd fel. 1(852—54), ()pnt\ cnlieMl t'dilinn 1 >n' 
NiroJirii, 1 ("nan mii-^i) S( /rnzn mua'n iias 

been tnmslated into (Jerman by ICneh Auerbach 
(Munich 1924). 

(consult: Croc'e, Ih, ha fUasofia <h Jialtista 

lira, his Sanwi filosofici, eol. ii (3rd cel. H in 1930, 

^r. hy R. (,. Colhnywooel (Lorielon 0113), Werner, 
Karl, (namhattista Vno ah }qn!(>\(,ph utuJ Luhh Ho- 
Forsther (\hcnna 1.S79); Labanca, lb, (h 11 . JVro e / 
sum iritai catlohri (Naples 18., 8); iVters, Riehaid, 
iFr Aufhau drr Wchi^rsAuchU’ !>< i ( Jiamhatt i^a l uo 
(Stiim^.iit r<i 29 j; blint A((»bert, [ // o (Fdinlmreb nSvS.p; 
V^aughan, C,. i',., hlnchfw lu the JJntory of J^ohtital 
t hdosftphy^ f'nieersity ol Alancbester, Rubht at lon^, 
nos. rhh-hy, 2 vols. (Manchesler 1925) vol. i, p. 205 
53; Croce, C., “Bibljographia vichiana” and sunple- 
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merits in Accaclcrnia Ponfaniana, Naples, Atti, vols. 
wxiv, xxxvii, xi (i(;o.p-jo), in (AiUca, vols. xv-xix 
V1917 2J), anil in Acx'autrnia di Stienze Murali e 
Politiche, Naples, Atliy voJs. li, Iv (1927-32). 

VICTOR KMMAMTRL II (iSVu 7.S), Italian 
kinc»;. A'lctor J'anmanut'J ri jH-rsonijicd in the 
Italian Risortnincnt* > tlu* idraN of the monarchi- 
cal current of the national lilvral moveinenl, 
son <d Chai'lcs Mhert of Sa\('\', kinj^ of 
Sardinia and of Piedmont, he ascendtal the 
throne in Marcdi, 1 S |(), after lu', father, di f(Mt(‘d 
in the war w itli \iistria, ji.n! adHh<Mt<vl and tn>iic 
into exile. Tla* first |k riinl of },5s rei: u ( 18^9- c;()) 
was jrirticularlv elifiieuh, the po^,Hlon of the 
little Sa\'n\.ird slate wa.s jat, e.irious, as a lasiilt 
part In’ of tin loss ej j)k w.n , |>a’-(l\' of the nu n.ice 
of Austri.i. whah, \',as d.onunant in the r<’st ol 
iiortla'i'n Ital\ and was siispn ions <>1 pKxfmonl, 
w }kt(‘ const It utK tn d Id tert\ w as tnaiiUvinied <itid 
liberals fiom otla 1 p, i Is of th'. pi nnraila ( oiild 
iind U‘i(ii7' Pa;t \'h tnr lanm.inuel, assi^^lc d bv 
Ins print iiiinsu»'s \ias,[nio (I'X/eclio and 
Caniilh/ di Ce, o!n,'e « essfiillN (xissial tlroiiph 
this ha/aado'is peri's! Ik inpp>\ed eicmoinie 
and finaiiei d t (Mafita)” 1 neon race d the nrodue- 
l]\c‘ foiei's aiul in.nnianK d the libi'ral ('onstitu- 
tional reitiiiie, althou: ii abs( du'jsni and reaction 
hehl s\\a\ tiiroiie lioiii the re-a, of Italy. As a 
result the Italians c line to upaid him as the 
SN mboi of the I’beral nation,.! m<>,iarchv, and lu* 
pained the <. ontivleiaa' of tiu creat western 
jKiNNers r'ranei and laiplaiul, wlmli were his 
allies m tlr- C 'i imean \'f ir ( i 

d’la frm’l . ol bas ( ..p.ible .ind liberal policy 
were pith<.r<.d b\ \ ietoi I mmaniu 1 from 
to iSf)i, wht'ii, first witii the assistance of Na- 
poh'on 111 m th<‘ w ar ap.mi .t Austria (iS5())and 
tluai witli the CMoper it ion of the n.ita>nal mo\e- 
menl ]>romotcd In \la//im and (iaribaldi in 
cimtral and southeiai ll.ih, , he extended his 
kmpdom to include a lanp* jeirt of the jK’uiusula 
and In* took the- title ol kinp ot Itah (March, 

These preat aeliie\<.’mcnts were completed 
and coTisoIulateil m the foljowimt period of his 
reipn. In jSt)() thimiph a new war apniinst .\us- 
tria, in whieh he was allied with Prussia, Vietor 
Panmanuel sueeee led in ht»eratinp \ eiietia; in 
1S70 the fall of Napoleon 111, who had been the 
chief def('nder of the temporal power t)i the i^ope 
in Rome, jH-rmitled him to abolish that temporal 
power, vyhich liad exi.sltal for a thousaiul \ears, 
and to fullil another jrirt of the national propram 
by mo\iiip the national eajiital to Rome. These 
great successes assured the delinitive triumph 


of the monarchic current in the Italian Ri- 
sorgimento as against the republican movement. 

PlI'TRO SlI.VA 

Comul/: Rersezio, V., 1 ! rr^'m) di Vittorio Etnaimclc iiy 
H vols. rrunn t<S 7S 95); Massari, CP, La vita cd il 
nojio di Vittorio Jo/ianurlc j i , 2 \ols. (new ed. Milan 
Kosi, M , J ittorio Enianiirir Ji, 2 \ oK. (IC)lof^nia 
1030); (•oclhinLs tP S., lafc of f u tor Liuniuniitl // 
(new ed. koiidon irSSo); Ivine, liolton, IJotoiy r)f 
Jtahan I'riity'y ^ vols. (London 1S99). 

\ H)AT. DP 1,\ PLACIIi:, PACl. MARIE 
JtJSEPil i iTcmch peopraj^hcr. Vi- 

dal (]c‘ la Placlu' first laevotcd lumself to history, 
Imt his sta\ at bie Iweiieli scfKK)]s of Rom(‘ and 
of Athens as w'd as his reffiv'tions U]^on the 
<‘\eiits o! iSyo h‘d him t^ forsake* history for 
peoLtrapliN'. In iSy^ Vulal de la Hlaehe was ap- 
pain: -d profc‘ss(;r at the f i.n.ersity of Nancy, in 
]P77 direxkir >f lertuies at the Imole Normale 
SujH’i u ure anel m iSiyS f)ri-/Pssor at the Univer- 
sit\ of Pans. 

Ills eari\ v ork m peograpiiy le'd to iiotahlc 
improNcments in the t'*aehinp of the sul)je‘ct, 
whie h in P'rance had f.ilk'ii to a \ e*ry low' plane, 
lie* llien tuned more* anel more to research, 
esp(‘('ial]y in tlx' fie-ld ol human pe‘opraphy; and 
the points of e'oi tact betwe*eii Ins work anel 
the* sociological seie‘nces e'onst.mtly increased. 
Among his m.ijor eontribulions was the ajifili- 
e*at)on (d the* ivpional niedhoel to geographical 
stueliexs. 'Phis me*iliod was esse*uti;illv synthetic, 
siiux* it ]’osLuIate-d the inse'par.ihility of geo- 
nn'aphic and sociological data ii' a specific, oh- 
jee'tivelN e]e*fined re*gion. hOr twenty ye^ars this 
methoel has se‘neel as the basis lor the reform 
projeets put forward by J'reneh regif>nahsts. 

\ idal ele* la Blache :iPv/ -iiulieei anel eleyeloped 
the enyironmeiital theory preyiou .ly outlined hy 
Montesquieu, \dee) and Buckle. lie elemon- 
strateel the relati\e and yariable elements in this 
the*orv anel enijihasizeel that the eliex^t of human 
societie‘S upon pliy.sical enyironment is no less 
sigiiificant than tlie influence of natural causes 
ujmn soeie'ty anel that, in densely ]>opulateeI and 
highly civili/.eel lauels, the eepiilibrium of the 
liyinp worlel is a function of man himself and 
of the natural fe>rces which he elisciplincs. His 
conclusion was that causes influ- 

ent^e man only through the* meeiium of social 
facts.” Vielal ele la Blache’s greatest contribu- 
tions are the studies w hich he made toward the 
enel of his life on large human groups, although 
he die! not h:\\v time to present these in de- 
finitive form. As a tribute to the impe)rtancc of 
liis work he was awarded in 1915 the gold 
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medal of the American Geographical Society, pre-sastric tradition. He explains away texts 

Camille Vallaux giving the father absolute powers of disposition 


Principal works: Atlas f^cneral ^eographique et liisto- 
rique (Paris 1894); Tableau dc la geographic dc la 
FraricCy llistoirt* dc France, ed. by F. J.avissc, vol. i, 
pt. i (Paris 1903); La Frame de Vest (T*aris 1917): 
Principes de geographic hinnaim , cd. by E. de Mar- 
tonne (Pans 1922), tr. b\' M. Bin^diam (New 
York i92()). 

Consult: Gallois, L., “Paul Vidal dc la Blache” in 
Annalcs^ de geographic^ \xvii (1918) ihi -73; Bour- 
geois, Kniile, “Notice sur la vie ct les travaux dc Al. 
Paul Vidal de la Blache” in Acadcinie des Silences 
Alorales el Politiqucs, Scanecs et tiavaux . . . 
Compte rendu, vol. Ixxxi (1921) pt. i, p. 221-54. 

VIJNANliSVARA (1076 1127), Hindu jurist. 
Vijnanesvara’s activity coincided witli tlie reign 
of the Chalukya king, Vikraniaditya vi of 
Kalyana (Deccan), His principal work, tiie 
Mitukshard, or concise treatise (ed. by L. 
Nyayalankara, Calcutta nSzq), serx’es as the 
foundation of law for all Hindus except Ben- 
galis. In Gujarat and the island of Bombay it has 
been supplanted by a later ii'ork of tlu‘ same 
school, the l^yavahdra Mayukha of Nilkantlia 
Bhatta (text and translation by j. K. (iharjiure, 
Collections of Hindu i^aw Texts, nos. xi\-\v, 
Bombay, n.d.); in the Madras Presidt'ncy the 
Smrti Chandrika of Desanna Bhatta (text and 
translation by J. R- Ciharpure, C'ollections of 
Hindu Law Texts, nos. xi-xii, Bombay, n.d.) 
was preferrt'd before British rule, but thi^ 
Mitdkshara is now predominant . Neither of t hese 
writers dilfers greatly from X’ijnanesvara. 

The Mitdkshard, following Ahijna\ alkya, is di- 
vided into three parts, di.scu.ssing respectively 
religious obsenances, civd law and penances. 
'Fhe subsection on inheritance has been trans- 
lated by II, 'F. C'oleb.rooke and is included in tlie 
Tzvo Treatises on the Hindu Law of Inheritance 
(Calcutta j(Sio; reprinted in Hindu Law Books, 
ed. by W. Stokes, Madras i«S65; and other selec- 
tions in West, R., and Majid Alnluh.d Digest of 
the Hindu Law, 4th ed. London 1919, p. 1087- 
90); the entire first part has been translated by 
Rai Bahadur Sri.sa Chandra Vidyarnava (Al- 
lahabad 1918), and the second part by J. R. 
Gharpure (Bombay 1920). In form the Mitd- 
kshard is a gloss, sentence by sentence, on the 
Yajnavalkya Smrti, with copious quotations from 
other sources. By finely drawn logical distinc- 
tions, etymological argument and reconciliation 
of conflicting texts the writer achieved a synthe- 
sis of pre-existing legal material which enjoyed 
wide legislative authority, but it is arguable that 


by .saying that they refer only to self- acquired 
property; in property inherited from their father 
or father’s father sons acquire an indefeasible 
(“unobstructed”) right by birth, and they can, 
again in the face of ex[)ress Smrti texts, compel a 
partition of the ]woperty even in the father’s 
lifetime. The father, although still described by 
titles implying .sole ownership of the family 
property, is only primus inter pares: of the paiiia 
potestas in its property aspect there remain only 
a power to make trilling gifts of joint family 
pro]UTty to a daughter or for a religious piir}>ose 
and the pious dutv of the sons topaytheirfather’s 
debts if not abnormal {ucydvahdrik) in character. 
Inthesamespintoffamily communism X'i jnanes- 
vara endea\oretl to cut down the jiecuha of the 
sons. Mann and Yajna\alk\a had allowed the 
gains of learning or of the sword to be pri\ate 
profH'i’tv. \ iinaiH's\ ara added the condition 
“provided they have been gained without detri- 
ment to joint family funds.” I le was also to some 
extent a feminist; allhough in Ins legal system (in 
contrast to tht* Bengal law) a woman can have no 
shmx* in th(‘ joint lamilv jn-ojUTty, Vijnanesvara 
emleavonal by anr>lher fictitious interpretation 
f>f his text to c'Tilargw her private j)ropcrty rights. 
In this, however, he failed, perhaps bt‘cause of 
the troubh'd conditions in the centuries which 
followed Inhta'it.iTU'e 1,1 \ ijnanesvxira’s .scheme 
is even moix' stronglv agnatic than in the Bengal 
school; no cognate, except the daughter’s son, 
can succeed until c.ll agnates are exhausted. In 
spite (){ this fact, it is cominonlv said that his 
criterion for inheritance is consanguinitv, or in 
his own phra.se “community of particles of the 
.same body.” 1 le does, it is true, apply this prin- 
cijde as one of his grounds for preferring the 
mother to the father as an heir. But the obscure 
passage on which a general theory of consanguin- 
ity has been based occurs not in the chapter on 
inheritance but in the chajHer dealing wdth pro- 
hibited degrees in marriage. It is doubtful how 
hir the resulting chaos of cognate inheritance 
which British courts have evolved can be justi- 
fied by anything in the Mitdkshard. 

Seymour Vi<;.sey- Fitzgerald 

Consult: Kane, P. V., History of Dharnuisdstra, Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Bescarch Institute, Ciovernment 
Onental serie.s, (qas.s B, no. (>, vol. i— (Poona 1930- ) 

vol. i, p. 287 93; Cihosc, J. C., The Principles of Hindu 
La 7 c (2nd cd. C’alcutta i9o(>); Venkatarama Aiyar, S., 
Outlines of Hindu Laiv (Madras 1931). 


some of his innovations are not revivals of VILLAGE. See Rural Society. 
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VILLAGE COMMUNITY. The village com- 
munity consists of a group of related or unre- 
lated persons larger than a single family, oc- 
cupying a large house or a number of dwellings 
placed close togetlier, sometimes irregularly, 
sometimes in a street, and cultivating, originally 
in common, a number of arable fields, dividing 
tlie available meadowland between them and 
pasturing tlieir cattle upon the surrounding 
waste land, over which the community claims 
rights as far as the boundaries of adjacent com- 
munities. In historic times most such villages 
were under the rule of a lord, v\ho governed the 
ju‘0]^leand administered justice, receixing in re- 
turn :he labor of the ci'inmunity for tlie cultiva- 
tion of his share of the land It has licen asserted 
by many authorities that the institution ol the 
lofdship is of relatively recent origin and that it 
was superimposeel upon ati (originally lordU^ss 
communitv . 

Rese-arch into the nature and origin of vilhige 
communities began in the middle of lht‘ nine- 
teenth century. The earliest studies were de- 
xotial to the institution among primitive peo]>les 
and led to the de\ elojoment of theories ol the 
villagi' community, many of which di'rived their 
impetus largely from the eighteenth ciaitury 
glorification of the free primitix'e man and his 
equitable social svstt'in. ( llufsen and other Dan- 
ish writers described the oiigmal coownership 
and common cultixaiion of the soil in Denmark 
and Molstian by \illage communitu's, but the 
subject became better known thioiigh the works 
of ( it'org \ on Maurer, v\ hose lirst v\ork on the 
origin of the (ierman mark, Kinlcitiuif^ zur 
(icschiditv der Murk- , 11 of-, Dnrf- und Stadtrer- 
Jassini!^' mid dcr nff'iitluhni f/crcu// (Munich; 2nd 
ed. by H. C’unovx, \ uama appeared in 

Although he took cognizance of similar 
institutions among all lAiropean peoples, includ- 
ing (iermans, Scandinavians, Ct'lts and Slavs, 
as well as among certain Asiatic ]H‘oplcs and the 
Mexicans in America, his concern was chieHy 
with the village communitv in Germany. When 
he wrote, most of the common lields and all 
signs of common cultivation had disappeared 
but many features of the village communities 
still survived. Maurer believed that the mark 
was a large clearing made in the woodland by a 
group of early pastoral dkaitons who settled itt a 
land formerly uninhabited, llis thesis was that 
for the sake of securitv this group of related in- 
dividuals or families placed their hou.ses close 
together in the center of the clearing and culti- 
vated in common the surrounding arable fields, 
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while they allowed their beasts to graze on the 
waste beyond. As the population increased they 
added more common fields, which sometimes 
numbered three, four, five or even six, enlarging 
the clearing until it met those of other grotij^s. 
With the continued growth in population there 
was a tendency to found other smaller and 
subsidiary \ illages in the w aste and sometimes in 
later periods isolated houses with enclosed lands 
held in severalty. Ultimately the mark came 
under tlie rule of .1 king, who received tribute 
in kiml and sometimes passed on many of his 
dues and r(*sp(msibilitie*s to one (T his nobles. 
'I'hus tlu^ nuanl CIS of th(‘ o»'iginally free com- 
munity b<*came serfs of a landlord. 

In i(Sfn Sir llinry Alaine, apparently in 
ignoranct' ol these earlier works on the village 
<'(»mnemit\, published his Ancirnt Lu7V (Imn- 
d(*n), in which, basing his argument partly on 
practises in Russia and oilier Slavonic coun- 
tries, partly on survivals hi the Roman law but 
mainly on thv kind system in India, he argued 
that land was originally held in common by 
groups of peop](', for the most part of common 
descent but including strangers wlio had been 
adopted. Ten yexus Liter he juiblished 
( dmimmiitit's in 1 /ic F,as 1 and H V.s/ (Ivondon 1871, 
7th ed. i<S()5), wlneli contained a more complete 
study of the Indian village. Ik^tvveen 18^5 and 
1872 the problem of village commiinilies wais 
treated by llaxthausen, (..litTke, Ivltoii, Ste- 
mann, limes and espt‘cially bv J’ustel de Coii- 
kinges, in bis La citi' anfii/ur in 1864 (Paris; tr. by 
W. Small, 12th ed. Boston Kpi). in 1869 
Nasse's studv of the agricultural community in 
Tiigland, I ^ber die mittclalterJichc Feldgemcin- 
schdft und die Einhegiun^t n it'^s 1 6. Jahrhunderts 
in Lin^dand (Bonn; tr. by 11 . Ouvry, 2nd cd. 
iaHidon 1872), had appeared. 

In J)e la propriete et de ses formes primitives 
(Ihiris 1874; tr. by G. Marriot, London 1878) 
laiveleye reviewed the village communities in 
Russia, Java, Sw itzerland and many other coun- 
tries and noted that the same institution was 
found among all the Slavonic nations and in 
China and India, while it had fonncrly existed in 
Germany and among the nations of antiquity, 
lie believed that all peoples utilized this eco- 
nomic form as they passed from a pastoral to an 
agricultural state and that communal ownership 
was natural at this phase of development. 
Throughout the work he sympathized with the 
equality in wealth wiiicli he implied in the 
village communal system and contrasted it with 
contemporary inequality, which he considered a 
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danger to the state. His views were ardently on tlie organization ol ^ 
seized upon by the advocates of socialistic doc- (rltKjuc, I’aiis 1905)* ' ^ 

trines, who pointed to communal ownership and common Helds ( 7 //c ^ ihe 

equality as fundamental and natural social in- Kticlosurc <>! ( ^offinion h( ( \ *907). .mil 

stitutions. 'Ehe scientific study of village com- between iSi)2aiul i() 0 ^ \ luogiau) j^rot lacd a 
munities had thus been checked (>y polemical series ol works dealing w ith the Lngln h manor, 
discussions when Fustel do Coulanges published A number ol other volumes al.so aj>peanul, 
his groat work, Ilisloirc dcs nistitutiom poliiuji/cs mainly on tlio village SNStein in Russia ^uui otlu-r 
de FaticicjuK’ France (6 vols., Paris i(S75 i^a), in Skoonie lands and m ScaiulinaMaii countries 
w^hich after careful research he denied the whole One of the outstanding works on the vilkigr 
conception ol the free sell-go\’erning (lerman c()mnmmt^ was Meit/cai s .S/c ////J . /yrto - 
mark w ith its common ownership of the land. •revse// dcr ll ’( stpcrniancn and O^tpt rtnaficii (> 

J his work aroused wide ofiposiiion^ nrid (ilasson \ols., Hcrlin iS()^}, m whicli be discussed tfic 
attempted to answer it in ! .c's fommnmiux ct Iv iliticrcnt t\pes of MJlagt-s, di\ iding tbem into 
domainc nival a I (poi/iic JiaNiinc: npniisc d M. “nut huted \illagcs'’ and “scaltci'cd honic- 
diisfcl dc Candanpi's {Wm'x itSpo). In jS(;2 Raden- slc<jds " IK* noleil the dith'nMie-e* in fdan I)et\^(‘(^■| 
lowed dt'scM ibcci the Liiid system in India (77/0 the* villages of dVaitonic and those ol .slavonie 
Lund System of Bniis/i India, OKiovd)^ cnticv/- orioii^ and thought the se.itiired homesteads 
ing the views ad\anccd by Mxiiic, and four were the wati k of the- f 'c‘lis. The lainr \ iew ha. 
ycdis Liter published a fuller account entitled now been alMiidoncd, loi tfie scattcrcal honie- 
I//C Indian 1 illuyc (Annmiunty (London iSig)) stcuds seem alw.ixs to ix* loinid \\ !ici c t lit‘ land is 

with a more detailed criticism of Manic. 1 he or was foi’nicrb' woodtvl; it seamis iikcK idsothaf 

view that coniniunal owncrshi]) of agriculfiiral mam scattcird hoim-steacL arc n'iatncK lak . 

land W’as the primitive system was (|iicsfi(>n<‘<i dating fi om the decaN of them illagi* conimiinif\ . 

also by Ashley (An Introduction to FnyJish Flo- \ /ll.igc communities lia\e betai noted in mam 
nomic lliAory and Theory, z\o\s.A oudon thg.;), jhirts ,»/ the \\<n-Jd a/id .ne thoughr to liave c\- 
bv Pollock nnd }[iiithiud (//St(n \' li/ F/yl/A/ Lave isted m others where i 1 k-\ aie no loiigea e\tAni. 

hefon the I'lmt of FAhcard ‘ , 2 Fcmbride^ , 'fhe e\ideia‘e has beaai wtT siiinman/ed b\ 

lAig. iSgN) and again ])) Maitland in Sanderson, who classilies sueh eomnumities 

Booh and Beyond (C'ainbndge, Inig. iiiuha' thri‘e headings. 1 1 is first senes lu' calls the 

Lewinskfs I'lic Onyin of Fio/nrty (London imgiatoiw agrienit iiral Mllagtn which e.umot 

School of Liconoiiiics, Stndic'S, no. 30, London piopeab be described as a \iilage eomimmit\, 

191 V) stated the cMse more fuil\ , and it Inis been siiicx- the people aie seminomadic- ami live in 
restated niorc' recenth hv Sxndevson (I/n' Fura! h\rd abode's for jxaioels nsiiall\ measured by 
(Jomninnity, Ro.stein ie)32). iiKmths. Lmkrthis heaeling be cites maii\ ol the 

Meanwhile in t 8<S3 Seebobm pul)Iished I'f/c more' pnmitn e peoples ol the Mal.iy Pc'ninsula, 
Emdish \ illayc (.Annmiunty (London, qlh ed. on tiie autborit\’ of Skrat and Hlagtieii, and eer- 
1890), in wliieb, avouling the cpiestion of the' tain tribes li\ing in the Amazon region. In the 
communal or indi\ idual origin of landed prop- next scries, the semipermanent agricultural 
ertN , he endeaxored to show that in baiglaiul Milages, the settlements arc in.ide for lifuru, ten 
the \'il]agc cormmiiiity bad dcvclopetl from a or even fewer yeairs; but c\cntually the Icrtility 
semipastoi'al system in vogue in the west of tiu* of the soil becomes exhausted and the village 
British Jsles, perhaps uiidt'r Roimm influence. community seeks fVcsli lands. Such semiperma- 
llc followed this wdtb two \'olumes on the tribal uent communities exxisted in the ])ast among the 
organization of the Saxons and Welsh, while .American Indians, including the Iroquois, and 
(h)mmc produced an iutcrcsting work on village arc at present to be fouml throughout soutb- 
communilies in gt'neral entitled The \ illaye eastern Asia and Melanesia and in large parts of 
Conununily (London 1890). Gniraud in La Africa. Idie best known contemporary examples 

propriete fonciere en (freer jiisqn'd la comjuete ari' among the pagan tribes in Borneo, as de- 

romaine (Paris 1893) discussed the evidence scribed by Hose and AlcDougall, the P'angs in 

from ancient fjreeee, concluding that clan own- west Africa and the Nagas of Assam, as dc- 

ership of land hatl existed among the early scribed by Mutton. 'Phe third type, the perma- 

Ci reeks; similar institutions w^ere ascribed to the nent agricultural setclemeiit, which is the basis 

Romans I'lefore the agrarian laws by Maine, of the true village community, is also wide- 

Lavcleyc and 11 . E, Seebohm. Jubainville wrote spread. It prevailed and still persists in many 
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parts of Europe, India and China. It is found 
today in southeast Asia, among the Mafulus in 
British New Guinea, among the Nagas of 
Manipur and among the Basutos and was for- 
merly the unit of organization among the H urons 
in America. 

Village communities exist all over China, ex- 
cept in Szechwan, where scattered liomesteads 
are the rule; recent archaeological discoveries 
show that such villages date from the neolithic 
age in the third millennium B.(\ A modern 
Chinese village community is usually inhal)ited 
by several joint families heloiiging to the satne 
clan, althoLigl^ sometimes se\ eral clans arc rcjne- 
sented among the occupants ol one \iliage. 'I’hc 
houses of the village are gnapnal together and 
the villagt'rs possess well defined rights in the 
common pasture. W'hcre two or more <'lans aic 
found in a \illage, the common^ are g^neralK 
clan rather tium communal lands No himil\ can 
alienate its land uitlioi't tiie eonscail ol its cl. in. 

In India the \illage c ^innumit) d.iti's Iroin at 
Ica.st the \ edic jieriod, .Maine stated that it was 
general thioughout India in his tiint*. Hatleii- 
Powell showi'd, howv\ er, lliat less than a t bird of 
the cultnated soil ^^as communally held while 
more than two tlnrds was occupied bv rvotwari 
Villages, where indnidual ownership ol arable 
was tin rule. In the latter the l..iulow lu rs ol the 
village hatl rights in tlu' commons; althougii 
these are now regarded as the jtroperty ol the 
government ami no new settleimaits may be 
estalilished u|>on them without its consent, the 
rights of the villagers in them are still recognized 
to a limited e\t<.Mit. In the other villages, which 
arc cither |ointly ow ned or umbr tlie jurisdiction 
ot a Lmdlord, allotments in the arable arc re- 
garded as shares in the joinllv held land, while 
the waste is the j^ropertv of the community. 
Kcnnctt lias suggested th.it village conimiinilics 
existed in I’alcstinc under tlic monarcln , aiul 
that since the invading I lebrews ci-atinued to be 
mainlv pastoral, these were ol Canaanite origin. 

In Europe the most juTsistent eonimunities 
occur among the Sl.ivoiiic peoples, who recently 
imagined that this system was llicir exclusive 
prerogative, d’he litiTalurc on tins subject is 
extensive. 'Phe Russian rnir was first described 
in llaxthausen {StuJif/i uher dii iiDicm Zust amic ; 
das Volkslchcn, 3 vols., Hanover 1847-52), but 
soon afterwards Chicherin in a survey ol the 
Russian obsJichina denied that this form of com- 
munity was primitive, asserting that it was a 
creation of the government designed to facilitate 
ax collection. A number ol works appeared on 
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the subject. These were summarized by Kova- 
levsky (Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of 
Russia, London 1891), who argued that tliis type 
of village community was ancient in Russia, 
since it w as mentioned in the Pravda of Yaroslav 
at the end of the eleventh century. It was held by 
a comiTi unity of kinsmen, the shares being 
usually unequal since e.ieh householder’s por- 
tH)n becami' divided among his sons. Such com- 
munities were the rule in north Russia, w'hcre 
they were oltt'u of great antiquity, and were 
fouiK^ in south Rrssi.i on cither side of the 
Dnieper. During tlu' sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries c olonists ctos><M to the east of that 
river to occupy the ojn n stcjipes in the govern- 
ment of (fhc^nigie . lonoding villagi's oti the old 
n>o(*'‘l. f'oi a tiuKrtiicv hroiinh^ 1 res! 1 land under 
I'uitiv alK »n c:iLh year and al’iaiuioned it after 
harvest, but wiih closer settlcT' - nt this practise 
ee.ised. In 17 Peter the Gieat abolished the 
land ta.\ and introduced a capitut'oi :.ix; tliis led 
to the jveriod’c' redistribution of land among 
h(>us'“hoids and (.venujahv among individuals, 
so lhal in tinu* a cert.fin number of .icres were 
allotted to (xu'h individuah In Little Ixussia tlie 
ceurnniinil ies seem to have liad no lords until a 
leudai nobililv am! the institution of serfdom 
were inlrodueeel !w vfitheruK' ll. In tlu* central 
governments a two-fitLJ svstem niav' be traced 
back lo 15T1; liter a thrt'e-held system became 
more geuieral and the redistnbation ol lands 
toeik place ewi'v third or sixth ve.ir. In Siberia, 
as 1 .ewinski has shown, the jrtstoral tribes when 
thev began to haul an agricultural lile lirst took 
Uf> land indiv'idii.dly; as in timt' this led to grt-it 
inequalities in wealtli, the p(V)rer members of 
the tribe petitioned the ^ 1 eminent to intro- 
diKX die eommunirv svsttTii that was general in 
Liiro[H“an Russia. Koeharovsk^ , arguing from 
the Siberi.m exjunieiice as well as from st.itistical 
and historical materia.l, holds that the inodiTU 
Russian land coinnnme tiid not evolve itom 
earlier kinship collectives and that it did not 
di'wlop ]>riniarilv as a result ot serltlom or taxa- 
tion. It was, he believes, preceded by the 
more indiv itiualistie svstem of liereditai'v family 
occupancy tenures and was due to tlie growing 
pressure ol jiopulation, vvliieh l(‘d to a diminu- 
tion in the size of holdings and more intensiv'e 
agriculture d'he ]iroeess of transformation was 
given a decided impetus by the laetors attendant 
upon the abolition of serldom, and despite the 
efforts of the Soviet govi-rnment after T()2S to 
eradicate it the land commune in the U.S.S.R 
showed a tendency to persist. 
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Until recently there were to he found in 
Serbia family or^^anizations known as zadnicjas. 
Troyanovitch says that the /adrup;a was a larj^^e 
family or clan, organized on a jxitrilincal basis, 
dw^elling in one large house and holding all its 
land, li\estock and monev in common, ddiesc 
zadnigas continued bn* several generations with- 
out division, olten including as nianv as one 
hundred individuals. They were ruled by an 
elder {stan’shitKi), usually the old(‘st member of 
the household ca[ial>li‘ of exerting aiitlioritv, who 
apportioned the w'ork among the iliiferent mem- 
bers, each having an allotted tasl;. W hen a 
zadruga broke up, the stores were di\ ided 
equally among all the members, but the lands 
among the males only. This svstern (detained 
also in Montenegro, in Croatia and with some 
difference in north Albania, and (hijic sa\s in 
La halkatiiijuc (Paris iqiS) that it ex- 

tended from the Adriatic well into Bulgaria, al- 
though it was not general in that country. 
Laveleye gave a full account of this s\stem, 
which seems to have been common to all the 
Southern Slavs, and it has been argued th.it there 
is evidence of its former existence among tlu^ 
Czechs and Poles c.nd even among (he Russians; 
communal houses were certainlv common in the 
Ukraine at one time. The presence of the com- 
munal house in Albania, however, suggests that 
a similar organization may have existed in the 
Balkans before the arrival of the Sla\'s. In y\l- 
bania the chief is the patrilineal head of tiie 
family. 

Veiy similar to the system described among 
the Southern Slavs is that which obtainetl until 
the Middle Ages in the west of the British Isles. 
Idle Irish system was described by Maine and 
the customs of the w'est Highlands of Scotland 
by Skene and Seebohm. In the.^e regions the 
family lived together, holding the land in com- 
mon for four generations and usu.illy dividing it 
in the fifth. In Ireland such households some- 
times lived in villages, but in most jiarts of Wales 
they occupied homesteads wlikh were either 
scattered or clustered in small groujis. In Wales 
each male was allotted five erws, or acres, in 
Ireland, thirty to sixty acres; these holdings were 
cultivated jointly. Eacdi male of the same genera- 
tion held the same number of acres, and the.se at 
his death were divided equally among his sons; 
but at the death of the last member of a genera- 
tion the entire arable was redivided equally 
among the surviving males. The fields were 
divided into long strips known as rigs; in Scot- 
land and Ireland the method of cultivation was 


called the riindale, or runrig, system. In Whiles 
the people were mainlv pa.storal and plowed 
u}^ onlv suflicient of the waste to meet tlu‘ir 
nt‘cds, allowing it to lelajxsc at the end of the 
vear or after thret^ wars; this has been called 
“co-aralion ol tlu' waste.” It is doubtful, how- 
ever, x^hethcr the term vill.ige community 
should l>c applied to such imjiermanent com- 
munal organi/ations .s those of Wales. Many 
writers haw rcgarxled the \\ elsh system as a 
survival of the original C'cltic community, a view’ 
c\prcssl\ stattal Iw \ inogradoll. As in the ca.s<.‘ 
of other sur\i\als in western Britain, the ejues- 
tion has arisen whether it should not be traced 
back to pre-Ck'ltic times. 

'Die French eMclence, although touched upon 
bv i.a\(lev<x \sas first fuliv triMted by Bloch in 

(()slo Bloidi noted threi‘ systems of 

\illai[(‘ commumtic’s. 'The system of enclosed 
fields was found west of a liiu* tlr.iwn from the 
mouth of the Seine to Navarre, except for tht* 
nsjion neai th'y mouth of the Loire: it existed also 
in the region of the Perehe. 'rh'‘ second svstem, 
conl.iining opi-n fields di \ ided into ncarb' si | uarc 
irr<‘gular jxilchcs, w.is cxideiit for the most ]>art 
south of the l^oire; then* ajjpe.us to ha\e inxm 
no conuminal ciilti\ation of tlu'se. 'Die tliird 
sy.stem, which I'onsisis of open lields tin ided 
into long strij^s, was customarv nortli of the 
Loire, except in the i^ns tie ( aiix, anti c\tentled 
also throughout Burgiiiulv. In this area the 
three-fieltl system obtainetl, wJiilc in tht^ second 
area the two-fiehl svsitan w.is more gtmerai. .Al- 
though landholtliiig in I'r.inee lias l>et:ome al- 
most C()ni})It‘tely iiulix idu.i ii/ed , eonsider.ible 
communal feeling persists, especialh in Brit- 
tan v. 

Stiitlies of village commumties in ( LTinany 
have been made by maiw writers; the best sum- 
mary is bv Seebohm in r'jii'lish 1 /V^/gc Ckwi- 
7mini/\\ based on the work t)f Landau, Ilanssen 
and Meitzen; accorthng tf) this presentation 
various systems aj’ipear to have existed. In some 
of the mountainous })arts of (itainany and 
Switzerland there was a tvpe of community 
closely resembling that of W.des, kiK)W’n as 
Fcldj^rasunrtlischaft , which invr)lved the eoara- 
tion of the wxiste. It the de.scription of (Germany 
given by Tacitus is trustworthy, tliis system w'as 
widespread in bis time. Refertmce lias already 
been made to the* scattered homesteads noted by 
Meitzen in WTstphalia and elsewhere; these are 
found most frequently in wooded regions and 
are probably relalivel}^ late in origin. Elscw'herc 
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the nucleated village, with its common fields, 
seems to have prevailed, although, as Meitzen 
has pointed out, the villages settled by the Slavs 
arc of more regular form, with the houses built 
on a street. There is a striking dillerence be- 
tween the north and the south of tlu* country, for 
in the area south of the IJppe and the 'JVaito- 
burger Wald there w’XTe three common fi(‘lds 
divided into strips, while north of this line and in 
Saxony as well as in Belgium, Holland and 
Denmark a one-fielcl system ]>redominated. The 
communilies seem tf> haw consisted originally 
of related individuals and wert* usually, at any 
rate in the Middle Ages, under a lord, who had 
recei\'ed his rights from the king. There A\ere, 
howe\'er, excejnions, tlu^ most notabU' of which 
w<a'e the communities in Ta isia, Drentheand the 
district ol Dithrnarsc lum in Holstein, m Wt‘Stt‘r- 
wald between Drenthe .ind the Tans, in the 
country around Delbriick i i tin* east of West- 
jdialia and in the forest cantons of Switzerland. 
The Dithmarschen eommumties Uaw been de- 
scribed by Lawlc-ye. 'J hc'V consisted of n^l.iled 
grou]\s which had comt* from hVisia anti Saxony 
and been placetl under tlu^ o\ t‘rl<»rds!u]> of the 
bishop of Bremen; the latter exercised no 
authority over them but left tluan to be governed 
by forty-eight elected councilors In the four- 
teenth century they were said to be h\ ing with- 
out a lord or chief. C’ommimitic'S similar to those 
of north Germany existed in Denmark and 
south Sweden and in .some jxirts of Norway, 
where, howe\er, because of geographical con- 
ditions and jH'rhajis because of late settlement 
the scattered horne.steatls were more usual. 

The English community was studied by 
Nasse, Seebohm, Maitland, Slater and \ inogra- 
dolf. The most usual village in Englaiul, espe- 
cially in the southeastern half of the country, was 
the valley village. Just abo\e the flood j>lain, on 
which lay its water meadows, the villagi* proper 
was located and around it were the common 
fields, usually three in number, divided into a 
number of acre strips, a furlong in length and 
four poles in width. Beyond extended the wxiste, 
woodland, heath or downland, reaching usually 
to the top of the slope, w here it met the w^aste 
belonging to a village in the next valley. Such 
an area wiis a township, sometimes incorrectly 
called a tithing, a name which more accurately 
signifies its inhabitants. Besides these valley 
villages there w^ere hill villages, in some cases 
later in origin, although dating back to Saxon 
times; in others perhaps survivals of an earlier 
type. I'inally, some townships had no villages 
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but a number of scattered homesteads; these 
were usual in areas formerly densely wood(nl 
and were probably even later in origin than the 
hill villages, although they existed before the 
Norman (a)nejuest. Crawdord has pointed out 
that air photographs show' signs of the former 
existence of hill villages w ith a number of small 
rectangular (‘nclosures; these, w'hich he believes 
were occupied between 450 B.c. and 450 A.D., he 
has called Celtic lynchels (“Air Survey and 
Aiclieology” in (icof^rapJiical Journal ^ vol. Ixi, 
19-3, I* 342-hb). 

When Maurer aiid laiveleye were writing, 
anthro]')()Iogists btEexed that all mankind had 
passed or was j)assing through identical stages of 
culture, such as the hunting, pastoral and agri- 
cultural phases. E\cn the most convinced op- 
ponent of th(' dilhision school would not sub- 
scribe to that doctrine today; indeed there is 
e\ idenci* tliat the i-arliest inlv ‘'ilants of Susa and 
'\nau cultivated grain but had no domesticated 
luMsts. Again at that time it wa'^ believed that the 
Aryans had mtroLhicci .1 grain aiul cattle into a 
luirope either uninhabited or peopled solely by 
sa\«iges in the hunting stage; and it was as- 
sumed that they imtst liavi' been responsible for 
the first village communities, although as early 
as iS(jO Gomme suggested a pre-^ryan origin. 

Moreover at th.it time notliing wais knowui of 
prehistory , nor had much been discovered about 
prehistoric \i!lages even w’hen lawvinski wrote. 
Since then the l.ibors of many archaeologists in 
C'cntr.il lairojHg the results of whose w'ork w^ere 
summarized by Chiltie in 7 ’//c Dawn of Kiiropvaji 
Cirilizaljon (London 1925) and The Danube in 
Prehistory (Oxford 1929), have supplied infor- 
mation. According to TVake, agriculture, with 
which the permanent community is indissolubly^ 
tied, seems to have arisen in or near Syria and 
Sj'iread thence to kigypt, Mesopotamia and Asia 
Minor. From Alesopotamia it passed to Persia 
and thence to the Indus liasin, while from Asia 
Minor it was carried to Turkestan, to the “black 
earth” lands of southwest Russia and Transyl- 
vania, to Thessaly and to the middle Danube 
basin. In each of these areas arose villages, of 
such a size as to postulate the presence of a com- 
munity. About the middle of the third millen- 
nium 13 . c. and again on later occasions the pas- 
toral peoples from the steppes between the 
Dnieper and the Hindu Kush invaded the agri- 
cultural areas and may well liavc established 
themselves as lords over the peasants. The 
Danubian culture spread to the valley of the 
Rhine, but further west the knowledge of agri- 
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ciiiUirc sj)rc:i(i from Spain, wliitlica it liad been 
hroii^^ht irom (jrerre alM)Ul jaci]iK‘tla 

Ilawlvos lias sm^^i^ostcd, lunvc\'c‘r, on the basis of 
certain evidence lliat it arrived two centuries 
earlier in the south of J'rance and thence sjiread 
over tilt' west, ^\hen‘ tlie jH'ople seem to lane 
been mainlv pastoral folk, ^ro^^■in^ stnall (Tops 
of giain. Toward the close of the second milKm- 
nium me. the cultuie ol central ivurope was 
carried to both the Baltic and the Atlantic 
coasts. 

It is oh\ioiis that village communities, es- 
pecially in Europe, possess manv similar hai- 
tures, some or all of which are occasionallv ab- 
sent; It seems unwise to assume, liowtwer, that 
all oi "hese are features ol the (virliest connnmh- 
li(‘S or that all have tlu* same origin. hXcept \n 
the cas(‘ of scattered homesteads, which seem to 
be a late dcw'lojuneiit , and in sf)me of the semi- 
pastoral communities of the west of Britain 
ptople appear to lia\e lu'ed in nucleated t illages 
since the dawn of agriculture, d'hi' t'ommunities 
tvere always on a kindred basis, e\ce]n in I'aig- 
land, when* the lamiK lie seems to hate been 
broken by ot ensea migration, ’rhe..e kindreds 
were usually tribadt organiycal (.n a patrilineal 
basis, often under a cliief, or headman; this 
argani/ation may well liave been an Arvan fea- 
ture. Sometimes t!u‘ communitv tt<is under ih.<‘ 
rule of a lord, ttlio was not the tribal chief but a 
delegate of the King; thr. is certainlv tnu* of king- 
land m the late;* centuries ol Sa\on rule. Never- 
theless, free cmniiumitii s sui'tited, as at Dith- 
marscheii. k.\c(])t among the scanijcistoral com- 
munities oi t\eU Britain a charactci istic of th(‘ 
t illage community t\ :is t he c» )mTi 'on ( >p(‘n tield 
a one-lield ststem obtaiTied m llie j>lain of north 
(Germany and a three-field svstem in an area 
str(‘l(‘hiiig from England across northeastern 
k ranee to the Danubo basin and ettending easl- 
tvards to Tr<ms\’b ania , wliere m rS6j^ Boner 
noted the system in S/ekler \illages at Buczac/. 
ind near Sepsis/entgycagv. These fields wen* 
di\ ided into irregular or rectangular plots or else 
into long narrow strifes, usually an acre in e'vtent. 
Bloeh associated these strij)s in northeastern 
iTanee w uli the \\ luTled fdow, w liieh, according 
to Pliny, was introduced into the west in th(* 
early iron age from Rhaelia. Thus the exidenee 
f>oints to tile k)anuhe hasin as the place of origin 
of the threc'-iuTI system and i1r‘ x\ heeled plow. 
Karslake has suggested that this }) 1 (Av was intro- 
duced into Britain by the Belgae, and the dis- 
coveries made in 1933 by Birkbeck and Stuart of 
he presence of Belgic pottery in the turned over 


soil on a louy strip of ciilliwition neat Winchcstvi 
seem to siif^port his view. 
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Siothwd, 3 vf)ls. (Edir)l)urgh iSyO So) vol. iji; Innes, 
C. N., jA’Clures on S(ot( Ji . hit ujiii lies (Kdmburj^h 
1872) tdi. \ i; S(x‘hf>hiu, 1 '., I'nhnJ C'//\/r/// in Aniflo- 
Saxon L(I 7 c (I.oiidon n^oz), 7 V/r I'iihal Syshni in 
IVa/cs (2iid cd. London 1004), i>nd ( iu^toniary zincs 
and Their Ilistonml I nijnn tom r (London 1014); 
Vino^radoH, I\, 'The (iro.ilh of the Manor (31 d ud. 
lyondtU) i(;2o), Tilhiinaee i?i hondond (i iyJiyrd 1<S(>2) p. 
223— 400, and hoi'dis/i So<?t ty in the Tleeenth (Jentnry 
(C)vlord i<;oS) p. I’imL-, II J. IC, J'he Eiil'- 

Iish V'dlaye (London 0)22); ( ira\ , 1 1 . L., Enyhsh hiefd 
Sy^t<‘nis, Ilarvafd I lisTorical Siudies, vol wii (C'ani- 
l)nd)j(“, Mass 1 0 1 5 ); ( ionner, 1 - E . K , ( hnnmon Loud 
and Imlosine (London ini2), Stiutlon, 'I'honias IC, 
( hnnn/on\ and Lonnnon Ihehis ( (. \mil )rRL'f, Jin:' 1887), 
Stcensti’U]^ j (.11 K , Sliidie) oi'et Loiv.^ I dldemaiK 
'fordibon^ ( (.'openliai.R'ii iS-;.]) (}i. ni, Stemann, C 
L. I’., Ihn danshe Retsh.'st 01 n ( ( '( )j’)t'TilKiL':('n 

I. aundsen. I‘, ''()in j-’.anlr d.in.l.c I >.indsl)\ f- .1 mt-r” 
in .lailarni fiu noidi^k ( ihU.'Mnhyhed o" JIr\tofH 
arid SCI , \ol \i (iS(>n) <^7 170; ’raranj>i-T. A., 
I ' d\i'>t oi'i'i (h n no) <.Ki ) e! . /:js!oni , j. \(>ls (C'hns; lani.' 
lS(>S i()04), Holm'k', Ilahazai, Zhotuih sadasnjih 
pxri'mh ohiiata hod )n. .nh Slori na (( oI]c<(i<in (/f 
present d.is Ic'cal (.O'- touts in southtm Slo'eiua) 
(Z.i'Mel) [874], l)enie!rd, i , } .( dxnt ,oafiant(f de\ 
S/ai'es nnoidinnaux d'ap’^'' b"^ ) < i hex he\ de _U. I . 
y/aiw wT ( I*ai IS iS-t)!]) 2", ^'3, i ".o- Cu I )o]>sLi, Allons, 
Dit' tdt<)<' So hd- n>hi \l n i 'o hi 'I f \ 7 '( ) las' nni' der 
A/he)isia?'cn (W'eiuiar onn', Kiaoss, I . S , S;tfe und 
li) aia h d< t Stiiislai en \ \ ic nna i ^ 1 1> (14 - 1 28, Pi isKer, 

J. , />/! alii nil iU :ii liinrn n dt ) Slaam u lia kotata) en 

und (xoiuanen und dix so ' nd'o u ha kf/n In Ik'drutuny 
(Slutr^Mrt i')C'3t, Poiu'v^ ('h.ule . Txatsx I: a)na ; Its 
Pxidmtx and Its L< oph ( 1 .ondon t8<i 5) cits. \ 111-0 ; 
'ProN’anox It eh, S , "Manne-^ and ('iistoins" in Sn-eia 
/)} tin Se> i lans, id. li\ A 1 1 u u Stead ( I .ondon i<>o<pil’t 
\n; Kohinson, (». d' , lSn<d ]\:xsta laide) the ( dd He- 
LUttie (\'e\s \ orh nna), (. hudunn, IP, “()h/oi isto- 
ra heskaiao ia/\iti\a seLl.oj^ oh'-hcliiru \ Lossn ' (A 
sur\e\ ol tlie lusttMa.il de\ i lopment oi the Kind com- 
mune in Kus-,ia) III his x)p/li po istoxj ru\ska'j,o pxirci 
( Mosc oc\ 1 S5S ) 1 -sS, 1 laMhaiisen, Auumst \ on. Die 

landlu he I ’( / fo' muLi RnsdiUids ( I a i]> ai i 8('»(» ), 'Psc hii- 
piow , \le\aruiej , Da It hb.o nu ins, Jai/t. .Xhliandlunuen 
aus ilini staal -a\ issensc Int) t lieh.en Semin. 11 /u Strass- 
h 11 14' , IK' 1 8 ( Si ni ) >1 Hii I (;C2 ), K.iulm.in, .\ .A , 
kara ohdn Inna 7 pi otscssi < \ <x <// o . hdenn a i losta (d lit* 
Russia 11 \ 1 liable eonimunit\ m ti e ]'rot ess ol its forma- 
tion anti )Mo^\til) (Mostow i()o8), Ki esf x anskava 
ohslnhina s- Sdnii (d he jKMsant enmmum in Siberia) 
(St. Peti'isluirtt i8u 7), and Shointk xtaKv: obs/uhina, 
peiesrien/e, statnnka (C'ollet tion t>t articles: the villatte 
communitN, popul.ition, statistics) (.Moscow 
Kaehoroxsl \, K. R., Rixskaya ohdn hina {I'lxcUus^ian 
larul eommunt'), ''o], 1- (2nd ed. Moseou 1007- ), 

“Buroliratichesk^ /akon 1 kre'^t\ anska>a obsbebira” 
(nurcauc'iatic law and the peasant commune) in 
Russhoe hoyatsti'o, \ol. ^il (mio) 121-42, and \ol. viii 

( 1 () i o) 44 (>2, and Sdi odnoe p) aao (Folk law) (Aloseou 
I got)); \'eniamino\ , I'., K x'st \ iinsiaix'a obshdnna (ddie 
peasant commune) (St. Petersburg igo8); I/t',oe\, A. 
S., ( )hsh( hinnoe prai'o (C'tmimunal km) (St. JVters- 
burg U)0()); Vorontsox , \'. Ik, Kx^stvanxkaya obshdnna 
( Phe peasant eominuiu) (St. Petersburg i8g2); 
Pershin, P. N., Zenidnoe uxt i oyst no do) e^'olutsionnoy 
dnevni (ddie land organization of the prere\ oluticjiiary 
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countryside) (Moscow 1928); Morachevsky, V., 
Uspckhi krestyanskaoQ khodyaysti'o 7 ’ Rosdi (Progress 
of peasant economy in Russia) (St. Petersburg itjio); 
ATukerjee, Radliakamal, I, and J^rohh'nn of India 
(I.yondon 1933) chs. i-iv; Banerjea, Pramathanath, A 
Study of Indian Jhononiicx (2nd cd. l.ondon 1915) p. 
4^.>~57i Hose, diaries, and McDougall, W., The 
Pai>an Tnbex of Romeo, 2 vols. (London it)i2) \'() 1 . i, 
P 39-41, (>3 72; Ilution, J. 11 ., 77 /c zlnyanti Nayas 
(London ig2i ; p. jo<)-42; Slceat, \V. W ., and Blaeden, 
C. ()., Payan Races oj the Alalay Pnnnmia, 2 vols. 
(London i9o()). 

VH.LARD, III-XRA^ (iR35-i()oo), Amerit:an 
jouriKthst and iinanedcr. Viliard emigrated to 
the Idtifctl States ftopi (ierniany in 1853. 
Shortly afterward he bt^gaii his jouriialistie ca- 
leer as editor of c small (ierman paper in 
Raeine, Wisconsin. In lie cariK‘ east and 

S’i!vk-( jiienlL distinguished himself as a news- 
paper eonespondent aiul as an active promoter 
of ei\ il set \ ice 14 lorm. 

'f’lansferrniLT his Cii(‘rgic‘S from newspaper 
work to hnmee Villarc! in ib74 Msited the 
Paeihe coast as a rejwesenlatix e ol (ierman iii- 
\estors in On^gon railroads. He soon came to 
evert a dominating inlliienet* in the transporta- 
tion aflairs of tlit' northwt'st through the hacking 
of Herman eajdt.d and the hold use ol his own 
lapicll) growing wealth. At one time he was 
president of iiu^ ( )rt‘gop Raihvay and Navigation 
C'omjuiu <m.d of llie NortluTii Ikicilic Railioad. 
Hiider his dirt'Ction the iranscontinental line of 
the iNort}u‘rn Paeilie was eomjileted in 1SS3; 
hut the eveessive cost resulted in a collapse of 
the railroad, in which \ ilkud lost his position of 
preeminence- in railwav matters and a large pair 
of his fortune. His intere-st in elect rieity, jiar- 
ticularlv in the in\ e nii* ms < ; 'I'homas .A . Edison, 
led him in iSd() to orgam/c' the Edison (dencr.d 
Pdeetric (.’omj-iam , which ^\as the heginiiing of 
the enormously successful (leneral Llcetric 
Comjianv of later years. Somewhat earlier, in 
1S81, he had been <d)le to purchase atid com- 
bine the New A ork Jvrenind Pasf and the 
Nation under the joint management of Carl 
Sehurz, Horace White and Edwin L. Cxodkin. 
d'liat both pajicrs bc*eame a force in liberal 
journalism in the T niled States was due in no 
small measure to tin* editorial independence 
w'hich Villard’s ownership made possible. 

S'l'lIART Da(;ci'tt 

Works: IMenioirs of Henry Viliard, 2 vols. (Bcoston 
1904). 

Consuh: “Henrv Viliard” in Nation, vol. Ixxi (kioo) 
380-83; Halstead, Murat, ‘‘Some Iteminiscences of 
IVIr. Viliard” in Anieriian Monthly Revieu' of Rc^'iercs, 
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vol. xxiii (1901) 59-63; Hedges, James Blaine, Henry 
Villard and the Raihvays of the Northwest (New Haven 
1930). 

VILLARI, PASQUALE (1827-1917), Italian 
historian. Villari was born in Naples, the son 
of a lawyer. He was a}'» pointed professor of 
history at the University of Pisa in i85() and at 
the Istituto di Studi Superior] in i(S62. He 
senx'd in the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Ser^ite and was minister of public instruction in 
1S91-92. \ illari’s nuxst iiu])oit<int lustorical 
works are concerned with jucdiacx al and Ren- 
aissance history. In his youth he was a Hegel- 
ian, but he soon turned to p()siti\ism. “d'lie inti- 
mate nature of the soul, of tlie mind, of Ciod," 
he wrote in ]<S6<S, “is still unknown to us, or al 
least the philosopliers do not agree among iheu)- 
selves on these matters, lat us study moral 
phenomena, their history and their l.iws, willi- 
out at the present trung to jM)ssess an absolute 
knowledge of the soul, the rcMson and so forth 
We shall proceed as far as \\ c can; but at kast A\e 
shall have definite facts on aa Ihc'Ji all are agrra-d.” 
Yet the complete renunciation of evei'\ etlort 
toward absolute knowledgi- appeand to him 
impossible. Man will (.-ver be asking hinisCf 
about the nature of the soul, whctlar it 
immoital and whethi'r tliere is a (lod, “e\cn 
if he cannot give a scientilicall\ certain answe'r 
to these questions.” \ illari jneacht'd the dut\ of 
submitting to tlu* tliscipline of wliat was then 
coming to be known as the Inst^nacal method 
and thcR'fore of renouncing an\ amlu’tion to 
compile those* s\nthe‘se\s, as arbitrary as the\- 
wx're grandiose, which paraded under the* name 
of “plhlosopiiv of hisloi’v.” hut he maintaineel 
that the historian must not coniine himself to the* 
criticism of sou revs and the* verilicatiern of iso- 
lated facts. This is fragmentary erudition, not 
history. After all the facts ha\e‘ been ascertaineal 
in accordance with all the safeguareis sugge\sted 
by the historical method, the histe>rian must 
concatenate them in confonnity w'ith the; prin- 
ciple of causality. 

Villari took an active interest in problems of 
both higher and lowvr eelucation. He con- 
ducted inv estigations into the conditions of the 
lowx;r classes in Naples, of the workers in the 
sulphur mines of Sicily and of the rural popu- 
lation as well as into emigration anel other 
kindred subjects. Although conservative liy botli 
temperament and philosophy, he did not hesi- 
tate to reprow the upper classes in Italy for 
their inertia in the face of social })robleins. 

His historical and social writinirs were con- 


sequently not infrequently employed by the 
Socialists in their political propaganda. His 
social jdnlosophy may be summed up by 
the following proposition, repeatedly en- 
countered throughout his works: the better 
part of man consists not in intelligence 
but in moral character. 

CiAlTANO SaIVTMIM 

lw.po)f(int srofks: Ln stofin di (iinthufto Sa^'otuu ohi 
(' dr' trjnpi. 2 (J'lort*nte iKqt) ()i, new i‘cl. 

tr. h\' Linda \ illan, 2 (l-oiitlon »SX8), 

Nmolo MiuhuirrJJi r 1 uioi (rmpi, } \ols. ( Llnu-nce 
1S77-S2, 3rd ed. Milan 'M). u b.\ Linda V'lllan, 
2 \oL. (rev. ed. J.ondon iS<i2), L< Irttor fno idioiiah 
rd idtM sintfi \ulhi iiurstunw soiirlr in Itii/ui (I'loienee 
1S7S, 2rid ed d'liiin iSS.p, / pt nni due 'inuli (Jrllc 
\Unui di P'ntn:t\ 2 voL (Lloierue iS<)4 ()K), ti. 
I>\ landa X’i'lan ( Lontlnn iSo.p, J.r iniduoni t><n- 
baiithr in Ito/ui (Milan l‘)Oi, ud ed ig20l, ti b\ 
landa Villan, 2 vob (l.ondon 1 (>02 ) Sinlli sid/a 
ijur^lunir six hdr ni Ihdui (LK)ume ino2), Soifti 
suH I cn'V'Uj.unu (Bolosma h'lltdio do (xiilo 

Md'nm iiiia nvntr di Anr’d 1 U (.Milan inio), tr, 
h\ (.'nstan/.i llullnn (l.ondnn inio); Stinui, /n>- 
hlh,i ( istn/.ionr (.Milan ini^l, sfon<i i iHfni 

(l>(»]t>2na ti l'\ landa Ndlan (London 

I <;o7 ) 

( ’(>n\id.' mne tii Lascjiiale 

\ i!l. n" in Ke.ile .\c i adi 1111.1 d* lit '-m leri/e di d'oi ino, 
,////, \()1 III! (1017-1.81 I'jSi 1(02, Itmeila, A., 

I '.(>ni)n< )i.i>, ii loin ih P'ju/in’li I dhin ton hi hihlio-^ 
dn Mim siiiffi (1 iorciK t* T(u 8|, Al*izaid, Jran, 
in }\( t m niti i III.; .oiuilr dt !' rnsi'noinnrnt ^ vol. Iwii 
(mh^i 417 a.';, Xnn.tion':, L, in Lui'Jish l/ntoiittd 
Ilr'in; , v«'l wxin (I'U*^) iU7-20(;. 

vn.bL\Ervf:-n\R(;iAif)\d\ vicbdbrrE 
Diy Ji \\ JUi 1. Afinv (17N4 ibyo), French 
economist. \ illenciive-lking’monl followed an 
ailministrative caret'r under Napoleon I and 
then uiieier the Restoration, lie took a keen 
interest in social questions and was al first a 
stanch discijilc of Adam Smith aiul later of 
Jean-Haptistc Sav. In T(S2<S he became prefect of 
the \ord, one of the first industrial de]\irtments 
of France; there he was sliockt'el hy tlu* misery 
firevailing among the proletariat. In the chief 
C(*nter, Lille, half the jiopulation was entered on 
the list of indigents maintained by the bureau of 
charities. lake Sismoiuli before him, Ville- 
neuve- Bargemont promptly severed all connec- 
tions with liberal economics. In 1(830 he refused, 
as a legitimist, to serve the new monarchy and 
lor a brief time even went so far as t(^ fawr the 
revolt of the duchess of Berry; soon, however, he 
began to devote himself entirely to the further- 
ing of his social theories. In his great work 
Economic politi(jue c lire tic fwc (3 vols., Paris 1834) 
he recounted his experiences in the Nord and 
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insisted that under the influence of the Christian 
spirit the law should curb the formidable tri- 
umph of capitalism. liis llistoire dc Vecotioviie 
politique (Brussels ICS39) developed the same 
ideas. lie devoted some s^ nipathctic attention to 
certain systems which were ojiposed to his own; 
he held Malthus in ^reat esteem; and instead of 
scoffing at the utopias of Fourier he noted 
therein more than one fruitful idea. For a .short 
time he served as dejnity under l.ouis IMiilippe 
and in this cajiaeitv contriliiited to llie voles in 
favor of the law of iS^i which })rohihited labor 
ol children under eiglit \ears of a^c in factoiies. 
lie developed an ini (‘rest also, in tlie early days 
of the Second Re])uhlic, in the charitable so- 
cieties founded b\ the V athc'lics, attacking; at tlie 
same tune thi' inatenalisni oi the orthodox dis 
ciples of Jean- Baj^tiste Say. It^mored durini^ hi. 
lifetime, \ illenc'in e-Bar;j;(aiiont was later to be 
admired b)' the social Catholics as one of their 
forbears. 

(hl'.OlUU s \\ I JI L 
(Jonsult: '^her^ , Adoljdw, I 'li pi((ur\(i{r tin nithdli- 

i'Ofnc uil . ] .(‘ ri( ontiv <!( I 'illcufUi < -lUin'cttKitil ( Pari'. 
i»Ui); Waha, PasniuiKl tlr. /)/< \(i!H)niil()U<)n(mnc in 
y'>(U//o< 7 i// (Slut teat t m2-(;4. 

\dLFFKMF, LOns RFNF (17S2-1863), 
h'rench jdixsician and statistician. After re- 
ceisin^ lus (‘arb education at lainK, \ illeriiK- 
studied medicine in Paris, entered military s(Tv- 
ice in 1.804 and obtained his medical deirree in 
1.814. II is twofold interest m tlie laboi intt classes 
and in social and economic .statistics led to a 
wid(‘ raiiLte of published works. He produced 
studies on j’lri.sons, Uxtile workers, labor organ- 
izations, housing for workers, the iniliience of 
jn'os])eril) and poverty on mortality, the distri- 
bution of the French j^opulation in relation to 
sex and civil status, and the value of \ital 
statistics. He was elected a member of the 
Acadc-inic de Alcdccine in 18.3 and of the 
Academie des Sciences .Mor.ilcs ct Politiques in 
1832. In i 82{) he founded the Aiuiulcs d'hy^icnc 
pohliquc ct dc nicdccinc /A^olc, bcin^ one of the 
bust in France to emphasize the xalue of sta- 
ti.stics in the fields of public health and hygiene. 
In 1848 he was ap.pointcd a meml)er of the 
Ccn.seil Supi:rieur de I’llvp^icne. 

When the manufacturers of IMulhousc took 
tne initiative in callinLi: ]>ublic attention to the 
child labor prev.dent in the silk mills, the Aca- 
demic dc‘S ScicMices Morales el Politicjues invited 
\ illerme to make an invc^stijjjation of the condi- 
tions. Ills report, pijblished in 1840, served as 
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the basis for the law of 1841 extending a meas- 
ure of protection to children in industry. 

Andre Li esse 

Works: Mrninire sur la mortalite dans les prisons (Paris 
1820); Tableau dc I'ctat physique ct moral dcs ow'riers 
employes dans les manufactures de eoton, de lame et de 
sole, 2 vols. (Pans 1840); ‘‘Memoirc sur la distribution 
de la p()]>ulatif)n francaisc, par sexc et par etat civil 
. in Atadernjc des Scienees Morales et Politicjues, 
Mnnoites, 2nd ser., \ol. 1 (1837) 'jq T12; Des associa- 
tioin om'neres (Pans i84<d, J .es auidents produits dans 
les t tell 'is par le<- tippanils nieianujues (Paris 1850); 
“( onsii.le’ at ions -.ur Z’s i.ibles de mortalite’ in Aca- 
des Seienees Aiorales et l^olitiques, Scinccs et 
tren'iiio . . . (Uunpte rendu, vol. xx\ i (1853) 395-424. 

i.ninult: (iueraru, Alphtmse, in ^Innales d^hyjjierw 
publi([iu' ct iic medn me leiuih , 2r)tl sv'r., vol. xxi (1863) 
i()2 77; ('lu '.aher, AT , De I'oidiistrie manufacturiere 
cn I 'ram e 1841). 

\ IFLIFKS, C'HARLFS PELHAM (1802-98), 
British statesman. \ illiers '\as educated at the 
Ikist India college, Ihiileybiirv, and at St. 
John s C-'ollege, Cambridge; latei he came into 
eontaet with the followers of Jeremy Bentham 
and adopt(‘d tlie utilitarian position. Fie was ap- 
pointed an assi.stant com rnis.si oner under the 
Royal C’oinmissioii of the Poor Laws of 1832-34. 
In his able r<‘po.''t be suggested that the poor 
sliould be made a national instead of a parochial 
charge; althougb tlie commissioners agreed that 
such a Tiieasurt* would remove vexatious restric- 
tions and promote mobility of labor, they re- 
jc'ctcd it (Ml other grounds. In 1835 Villiers was 
leturned to the 1 louse of Commons as a member 
for Woherharnpton, which he repre,seiilcd for 
the remainder of his lihx He advocated the total 
re]>(‘a] ol the corn knvs in the election of 1837, 
and in IMarch, 1S38, hi made the first of his 
annual motions in favor ol it in the House of 
Commons. In his vkwv eommereial liberty had 
become as essential to the well being of the 
country as civil and religious liberty had been 
considered to be in the past. When the Anti- 
C’orn Law l.eague wais founded in 1839, Villiers 
was naturally accepted as the parliamentary 
leader of the movement, although later he w^as 
.soniew hat eclipsed by Richard Cobden and John 
Bright. \ illiers had an opportunity to reveal the 
anomalies of the existing fiscal arrangements 
when he became chairman ol the Committee on 
Import Duties which was appointed in 1840. 
The committee’s recommendation that duties 
should he confined to a small number of articles 
productive' of rc\enuc greatly influenced Sir 
Robert Peel in his tarilf refonn. 

The repeal of the corn laws in 1846 completed 
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the task to which Villiers hud devoted his ener- 
gies. lie was appointed judge advocate general in 
1853, and in 1859 Palmerston offered him the 
post of president of the Poor l^aw' Board with a 
seat in the cabinet. He was thus able to under- 
take some useful reforms; tht' most important 
was the I 'uion Chargeability Act of 1865, which 
placed the entirt* ex]K‘n(.liture of the guardians 
on the common fund of the union, each parish in 
the union bearing its sliare according to its rat- 
able value. This measure broke down parochial 
autonomy and practically soh ed the vexed ques- 
tions of settleiiient and removal. Phider \dllicrs 
the medical service was also greatlv improved 
and a medical ollieer of the board appointcab In 
dealing with the distress caust'd in l.ancashire 
by the cotton famine during the American (’i\il 
Wkir X'illiers was instrumental in the granting of 
loans amounting to nearh^ ^'2,000,000 O) local 
authorities. 

J. F. Kii:s 

Woikv. The Fra 'Trade Speri h("< of lh( Rt.Jlo/i. ('Iiailes 
Pt’Uuint 1 ’illicrs irith a Pol it n at Memoir, rcl. hv a nicni- 
her <)l the ('oheien Cluh, 2 xols. (London 

Consult: Wehl), .Sidnc\' and I'ealiKe, Fuifish Poo/ 
Late llisto/y: the L \t Uuntlnd Yiars, then I'.n'.'lish 
Local Ciov'ernnicnt senes, \ol. i\ (London 
IMorlev, John, Life if Ru hard Cohdeu, 2 \ols. (new ed 
London ic^oS) \ol i; d're\elvan, (i. M , /he Life of 
John Priifit (2nd ed. I.ondon Parne^, I). (L, 

A History of the Fitidnh Co/n Latr\ f/om 

Ijondon School of I'c-ononiit s. Studies in Eeononnes 

and Social Jlistoiy (l^ondon 1030) chs. x-\i. 

VJLLIITLS, FIRST BAROX JOILX HFXRY 
DE (1892-19]^), South African judge. He 
Villiers is an outstanding ligiire m tlie Idslorv of 
the law ol >South Africa. lake- B\nkershoek he 
abandoned theology lor law. He bc'camc' chief 
justice in the colony of the C'ape of (dood Hope 
at the agi‘ oi thirt}-one and, when tn 1910 (kipe 
Colony was absorbed in the I nion ol South 
Africa, served as the first chief justice ol thc‘ 
union, retaining this olliee iinti! his death, h'rom 
1897 he sat when in Lhigland as a mcanber ol the 
judicial Committee of tlie Priw Council, which 
hears appeals from all the outlying parts of the 
British Limpire. .\s ehiel justice* 1 )e \ dlicTs en- 
joyed a pcxsition ol unicjue aulhoDiy. Tlie mod- 
ern law of South Africa, so far as it is contained 
in judicial decisions, is largely his ereat ion. With 
a wise discrimination he knew how If) adapt tlie 
ancient slnicturt* (d the Roman-Dutch law’ to 
the needs of a new age. He had studied law in 
hatgland, where he was called to the bar by the 
Inner Temple, and therefore brought to his task 
as chief justjee a eomj)etent knowledge of th; 


two legal systems which have been in contact ot 
conflict in British South Africa. A wise rather 
than a learned judge, he was more concerned tf> 
administer justice than to explore the intricate 
[)assagc‘s of the law. He is rt*j)orted to have said 
to a colleague; “You raid too many books. What 
you want is to get hold of a good conception of 
justice and apply it." His judgments are of this 
character, for the mo.st part short and terse, and 
more interested in justice than in jurisprudence. 
In politics 1 )e Phlliers exercised a considerable 
though indirect infhuaice, and lu* ne\er lost an 
opportunitv to promote the union of the four 
gf>\ c*rnments of South Africa, which he Ined to 
see reahyed under the British Frown. 

Roiuri' WvRDix Fi’r 

Consult- Walker, I'ru Leo/ Ih- L/L/cm a/ul Ills 

'Tinier, South AJma, (j-aji / (Loin Ion 1025) 

VIXCLX'r Dl- P.\rL, SAIX'L (15S1 LiLo) 
h’reiKh humanitarian .\s a \oung man N'incent 
w lio liad been ordained pi lest at tlie age of nine- 
teen, was ca])tured near Marseille by the 
d’unisian pirates and sohl into sIaM-r\ . Having 
regaiiu’d his Ireedom, he became curate at Cdichv 
near Bans m ihja h'i\e \ears Liter, after a so- 
journ in the provinces had given him an oppor- 
lunitv to observi' the miserable liv ing coiulitions 
of the ruial lower classe^s, he founded in tlie 
.small count rv parish of C'hatillon the first ci/n- 
fji'tu’ de hi (hunie, consisting oi a group ol 
parish vsonu'ii who undertook to c'are for the 
sick j)oor Out oj the.se e\pt“nences grew the 
three gre.jt eh.int.ible associations which he es- 
la!)li.^’hetl at Ikiris. In 1O23 the C'ongr(‘g.ition of 
the* Priests of the Mi.ssion was I're.ited bv \ in- 
ct'iit, with tla* linanei.il assist, nice ot his jratron 
ess '\l.id.ime de (h)ndi, for the [nirpose of 
evaiigeh/ing the p«)f)r ]>eo])le of the* rural dis- 
tricts and of lu'inging .spiiitual aid to convicts, 
d'he })norv uf St. Laxare, its headijuarters aftet 
1P32- whenet* tlu name* of Jaizarislt‘S which 
was applit'd to X'ineent’s disciples played an 
important part in the religious revival of tlie 
reign of laiiiis xin, serving as a center for lay- 
men, young clerics, mature ecclesiastics and 
wealthy fihilanthropists. In and 1630 Yin- 
cent lounded the society of the Ladies of 
Charity, v\hile the third organization, which 
was later to become known as the Daughters of 
(dharity, was instituted m 1633 by Louise de 
Marillae, who was under Yincent s immediate 
influence. 

Idirough these v arious groups Vincent carried 
on a widely diversified campaign for the initiga- 
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cion of suffering. By their visits and ministra- 
tions to patients the Ladies and Daughters of 
Charity completely transformed the atmosphere 
of Parisian hospitals; abandoned children were 
adopted by Vincent and provided for by the 
Ladies of Charity; tlie home of the Name of 
Jesus was opened for aged men, who were al- 
lowed to work at their vocations in return for a 
small wage; the Daughters oi' Charity tended the 
insane and periornK^d menial services for con- 
victs. The Lazaristes as well as the twf) other 
organizations brought relief to the victims of the 
Fronde. Vincent inoreo\c‘r insj)ired the queen 
mother Anne of Austria to see that episcopal 
offices were filled by men interested in W('rks of 
charity. Although his own jhoncenng efforts in 
the field of foreign missions pro\’ed abortixe, the 
laizaristes are today scattered throughout AsLg 
Africa and America; and the Daughters of 
Charity, whu'h in the p.ist hundred V'ars has 
also grown into a woiKl uuk- organization, 
numbers about 37,500 members and 3500 estab- 
lishments. \finci'nt’s renoun began to re\i\e hi 
the e.irlv stagc*s of the I rench social C'atholic 
movement of the ninctccntli centurv, and his 
name was given to the grc<it cliaritable organiza- 
tion founded In' O/anain. ( )nlv within recent 
years, howiner, has tlic history of his work been 
investigated adecjuately 

(iroiu.’ES Govau 

Works: Corrc^f>on<I(}?i< r, Foittctit es, Docuyiinits^ ccl. by 
I’ierrc t'osU*, 14 \ols. (P.jiis 

(Consult. C'osit', PuTrf, Jo inatid 'ioint du orand 
Alonsu’ur Ufuttif, 3 \()1n (i'.ito IU32), and Lo (dnt- 
dc la Missioti dt!c dc S<init-l,azai v (Paiis 
1027); 1 'eilk‘t, Mplionxf, La /nistfr au icfnt^s dc la 
l^dondc ct Sanif I'nircnl d( Laid rd. Pans i8()S); 
Cioyan, ( ifoi ers, Lcs l)a)nt\ dt (. 'duniti ilc JManacur 
I uifoit ( Par’s 1 g I 8 ); ( 'c-Ikt, L. , l.cs L'llU s dc la (diat it< 
(Pans i()2g); C'osii-, Puiic, Ikiussan, C’harlt‘s, and 
Cjoyaii, Cieor^es, Jo’s I'lllcs dc la idianU (Pans 
Sanders, E. Iv , i no cut dc }\ad , and Vhdan- 

thropist, i^y() -i(iOo (1 .ondon jgi IduaniK-l, t’. ^V., 
The (Iharitics al St. IJnccnt d< Paul, an Id'aluation of 
His ideasy I^rinuplcs and Methods (C'lnca^o 1923). 

VINCLNd\ HENRY (1813-79), English Chart- 
ist. Oblig<.‘d to earn his own living at the age of 
eleven Vincent became a compositor, and while 
still a boy he was active in jiolitical agitation. In 
1838-39 he took a leading jiart in organizing the 
Chartist movement. He centered his activities 
mainly in Wales, where through his lectures he 
was successful in organizing a large number of 
working men’s associations among the miners. 
At Bath he published a weekly, the Western 
Vindicatory and at Newport he delivered 
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speeches which, in the opinion of the authori- 
ties, were calculated to excite disaffection. He 
wxis sentenced to a year’s imprisonment in 
Monmouth Gaol and later received an additional 
sentence of eiglit months; the rigorous treatment 
to which h<.‘ was subjected was one of the causes 
of the Chartist riot at Newport in November, 
1839. After his rt'lease from priscan he devoted 
himself to lecturing from a liberal point of view 
on politics, ethics, temjH-rance and parliamen- 
tarv reform. During the American Civil War he 
advocated the cause of the North and was tlieie- 
lore welcomed in thc^ Lniled States of /rinerica 
on his lecture tours in j8f)()-()7, 1867-68, 

1868 P9and 187 :; -76. He ajipears to have been 
[)opular with American audiences, and he won 
the friendship of Wdaid’dl Pliillips and William 
Llovd Garrison. 

Max Befr 

(lonsidt Horlinc, W ., Henry I juenf: < Ihoioaphical 
Slate h (I-orivioe C i;iTi imarc, it. Ci , Ihstory of 

the (dnntist MoiHoncnt (L()ni.i('e '9f) p. lo- 12; 

Rescriblati, P. ]■' , J'hc ('JiaitiJ Mo’ll, ment, c’olumhia 
1 die fi , Stucla in 1 1:- inry. Economics <inJ Public 
Eau, n(». 171 (New York 191E) p 135, 147, 190-92; 
Iteci, Ma\, J Jlistcny of Paitish Socialisniy z voks. 
(London 191 >-20) 1 . n, p. 8-9. 

VINGGRADGi'E, SIR PAUL (1854-1925), 
Anglo-Rnssian historian and jurist The son of a 
Moscov school diiedor, Vinogradoff .studied at 
the imiversitv there and then altnuled seminars 
of Mommsen and Brunner in Berlin. The quest 
of learning took liim also to Italy and I'/iigland. 
Returning to Russia in 1884, he was appointed 
to the ehair of liislory at Moscow , which he hei J 
until 1901, when he re.signed in pwotest ag.unst 
the measures of tlu' imsernnKUt, After his 
resignation lie earne to England again and in 
1903 lit' was a'ppointed to the Corpus cliair of 
jurisprudeiiec at Oxford, A\here during his first 
visit fie had achieved fame bv rediseox eriiig 
Braelon s notebook. At Oxford \ inaigiadoff 
established a seminar where he trained pupils 
wlio sjiread his famt' at home and abroad. Many 
of them ctintributed volumes to the Oxford 
Studies in Social and Ta^uI IJistiny (vols. i— ix, 
Oxford 1909-27), which Vinogradoll edited. He 
also became the first literary ducetor of the 
Selden Society. By virtue of his remarkable com- 
mand of ancient and modern languages he was 
pcxailiarly fitted to fill the inij'iortant role of 
liaison ollicer between the worlds of continenta* 
and English scholarship. An excellent example 
of his work in this capacity is his Roman Law in 
Mcdiaezml Europe (London 1909, 2nd ed. Oxford 
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1929), a little volume on the reception which 
made available in English the results of con- 
tinental research. 

Vinogradoff’s most important work was done 
in the field of mediaeval agrarian organization 
and relatetl legal antiquities. His lirst major work 
in this held, I ^iilaina^c in En<fhnid (Oxford 18^2), 
is his most brilliant book; it was generously de- 
scribed by Maitland as far the greatest 
achie\'ement in English legal history. From the 
abundant e\ndences of the practise of villenagt* 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries he argued 
in favor of the free origin of the English village 
community. In The (howth of the Manor (Lon- 
don 1905, 3rd ed. 1920) he attempted to describe 
the institution which he regarded as the most 
characteristic of mediae\al civilization. He \\as 
inclined to ascribe to Celtic sureixals a rather 
larger influence than was generally admitted, 
hut on the whole tlie book is less an attempt at 
discover}’ than a coordination and sifting of 
existing views, for since the publication of 
Vinogradoff s work on \illenage there had been 
much investigation of agrarian antic{uiti<*s by 
Maitland, Round and Seebohin. ( )f least geiuTal 
interest is Vinogn loti’s Em fish Sochiv in the 
Eleventh Century (Oxford k^oN). Not onl\ is this 
a highl) technical comrnentar} on the Doinesilay 
survey but the writing is contused and the 
trend of the argument is not alwavs clear. Of 
Vinogradoff’s essays, asscanbled in his Collected 
Papers (2 vols., Oxford 192S), the most impor- 
tant perhaps is the one on folkland, in which he 
demonstrated as against the united opinion of 
many illustrious authorities that this ty})e of 
holding was not ayer pid)liciis but land held In 
private individuals according to the folk, or 
customary, law. 

The judgment of Vinogradoff’s work has been 
soniewdiat varied. As a historian of legal an- 
tiquities he was perhaps less acute than Mait- 
land. Holdsworth has complained tliat Vino- 
grad(dT’s lack of familiarity wdth the post- 
mediaeval development of English law^ prevented 
him often from appreciating the significance of 
ideas which later became important. Vino- 
gradoff’s authority as a historian of agrarian eco- 
nomics has been more universally conceded, 
although it is stressed that he excelled rather in 
the evaluation of evidence than in the projection 
of new ideas. 

Vinogradoff’s Outlines of Historical Juris- 
prudence (2 vols., London 1920-22), which was 
intended to run to many more volumes but 
was interrupted by his death, was to have been 


his great contribution as a philosophical jurist of 
tlie historical school. Hi‘ aimed apparently at the 
construction of a new theory of law based upon 
the ideutihcatif)!! of various historical types. 
“Historical jurisprudence” lie coneei^•ed to bt* 
“ideological jurisfumdence.” But the writing 
does m^t make it clear exactly how tliis differs 
from mere legal history. 

WiLi.iAM Si;a(;m- 

(Jonsult: ^h)^ .ile\'sk>% ALixirne, “Jhiily Kimlish Land 
d'eniiics” 111 Ldiv (Judtioly \()1. i\ (iStS(S) 

2(»n 75, Scfbolitn, 1 '.. " \’illaina2t‘ lu laii^land” in 
Enrjisti IhstorKdl Rnim, \<>l. \ u ( 1 Su2 ) 4,44— (>5; 
Itaildon, A. Pa!e\', “ \ inoeoidofl on the jManoj” in 
(Jiuotr/lv Rrnce , xol. \m ( ,;oo, Pound, 

ito^c<K^ in }!(i)\'iiu! I.(i:v J\( 7 'i( 7 c, \ol. \\\\ (ig2i 22) 
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xwiii (i'i2^^ 24) t>7t) So; Koo iirt'k, All>er>, in ] d/r 
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jjiadofh tS5}-i<i25“ in Lari (Jiddtf’ilv Iuikw, \o 1 . 
\I/i (i<;2t>) 202- ji; P(n\icki\ k. M., “Sn IkiuJ \ ino- 
^Tadoti" in h'nijish HistoiKal Rt-ncd, \ol xh (i()2b) 
2.p) Silifthtei, I'rank 1 . “Ikiiil X’lnoe.radotT — the 
Ikinti/lOl t 'oinparain e | uiispi udi‘ne(‘' in llhfiois Ltao 

l\iul rn!(yrd(ti>f'f; a Mcfnon (()\lord 0127); I lolds- 
worlh, \V. 77/< I]i\t(tHdus oj ^ ine/o-. ifnenran Ld£u 

(New "^'ork H)28) ]■>. S4-()i. 

VIOLENCE In the social context eiolence mav 
be delinetl roughh as tlie illegal em]d(>}nient of 
metliods of ]>h\sica] coercion for personal or 
grouji ends. It must be distinguished f^'^Mn 
force, or power, wliieh is a purely jihysieal 
concept having direction and iTUensit\ l)ut, ajiart 
Irorn human enels, no intention, aiul also from 
might, which has legal sanction and winch ex- 
presses itself in the im]M)sition of phvsical con- 
vStraints as w'cll as in the use of less consjncuous 
but more efiectuc' soci.il ])ressnre*s, such as dis- 
criminatory economic, cultural anti admin istra- 
ti\e measures. The use of plnsical coercitrn by 
duly constituted government, either as a method 
of defense or as a means of consolidating its rule, 
collecting taxes and the like, raises no particular 
p?*oblem of social ethics— once the sovereignty 
of the government is accepted — -but only a 
question of expediency. Physical coercion or the 
threat of physical coercion is of the very nature 
of stall* rule; there can be difference only upon 
its occasion and degree. I’hc really troublesome 
issues over the use and justification of violence 
arise out of the problems faced by a politically 
subordinate group, whether minority or not, 
w'hich seeks to capture j'lolitical power or to 
compel the acceptance of some specific measure. 
On certain occasions these issues have taken 
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acute form, especially amon^^ those groups 
which have justified their revolt against the exist- 
ing government on the ground that it had exer- 
cised terrorism against its own citizens. A re- 
current theme which runs througli the literature 
of social reform, especially that of prerevolu- 
tionary Russia, concerns itself with the spiritual 
predicamt'nts which flow from the atteinj^t to 
meet violence with greater violence. If violent 
action against man is WTong, is it any less wrong 
to use violent action against tlu^ men who prac- 
tise it? Approached from the moral angle the 
paradox cannot In* resolved except by the fonnal 
statement that where tlevotion to the ^ allies of 
peace and spiritual serenity is higher than diwo- 
tion to life itself and all the other values which 
life makes possibk*, the use oi violence against 
violence cannot be sanitioned; where other 
values are consitlered as intrinsically di'sirabk as 
serenitv or blessedness, tlw usi' oi viokaiee may 
be extenuatial as the necessary, e\en it painful, 
means of achle\ing them. 

Rractic.ilh' all mo\ements ol social r(‘\oh 
whicli ha\’e ]iro\ed to be successlul have beiai 
com]H‘lk‘d to use \ioleiice ^U sonu* point in ib.e 
process of acquiring power bwen p!uuiti\t‘ 
b'hristianit)-, which con(|iH'ied ostensibly with 
the slogans oi kne and the tcchniijiK' oi 
non-resistance, ilestroyed pagan temples and 
hounded pagan ju'ii'sts wher<'\cr it had the suj>- 
port of coinmunitv stauiiniatt. The critical ra- 
tionalism of tin- I'rench although ac- 
cepted by th*e jacobins, was not rcgardeil by 
them as incomjiatible with the \igorous meas- 
ures of defense and offense ailopted during the 
course of the revolution. In the facto)! the vi< 'lent 
opposition of the counter-rt‘\<)lution the terror- 
ism of action on the part oi its o\\ n jvirtisans was 
regarded as a practical corollary of the terrorism 
of reason. Those who oppose \iolence on the 
grounds of humanity, lo\'c or leasoii have always 
justifietl their owm violent acti\ities by the 
simple theoretical device of regarding the liiiman 
beings upon whom they visit \iolcnce as no 
longer a genuine j^art oi the community and 
therefore subject to the same treatment as other 
material obstacles to the realization of tlie com- 
munal good as interpreted by the revolting 
group. 

It is not hard to understand why violence 
seems to be an invariable concomitant of all 
mass movements of social reform, f irst of all, it 
symbolizes in dramatic fashion the issues in- 
volved and focuses upon them the attention of 
those elements in the community which cannot 
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be stirred into activity by rational appeal. The 
Boston tea party was planned by the leaders of 
the escapade as a far more eflective \wiy of forc - 
ing tlie question of taxation upon public con- 
sciousness than any other available. Carry Na- 
tion with her saloon smashing hatchet crystal- 
lized a type of opposition to liquor consumption 
wdiich could never have survived if the debate 
had been kept on the level of rational argument. 
In a large mass movement the appeal to action 
must be made on several planes. There always 
seem to be more individuals susceptible, to the 
emotiorialisTu bound up witli the immediacies of 
action its tlirill, its imaginative appeal and the 
ultimate sacrifice's whicli make the cause sacred 
— than to the validity of argirnents, even in 
those rare cases where arguments are relevant 
to fundauH'nta! conllicts of social intei'cst. Some 
theori >i such as Sorel, oiler as the only prac- 
tical justilicati )n oi the poetw' cult oi violence 
its usi'fulness in dramatizing the conflict of 
etliical values riven in p« riods of 'political and 
economic' sfaiMlity, whc'p problems of social 
justice arc* not acute, they recommend violence 
as ])ro\ uling the ideal ojiportimitv for exjircssing 
tlu' heroic virtues of sacriliee, honor and cour- 
age. Secondly, vvhalt'vcr the nature of the soeial 
ju'oet^ss, its ultiinaie constituents consist of a 
siTies of individual actions hy individual men. 
'Idle ultimate transfer of power is from man to 
man and not In the de\'elo]>ment of concepts or 
the movement of forces. At the critical points m 
tlie social and )>oliticaI process where ]Wofound 
conthets come to a IkmcI, tlieir resolution almost 
alvsavs involves “ilie laving of hands upon” 
.something (‘r someone, especially if there is re- 
sistance or heir of resistance. Thirdly, a system- 
atic and c'onsistent retusai lo use viokuic'e, no 
matter how extreme the provocation, wouk 
doom every movement of social refonn to 
futility if it were faced bv’ an intransigent foe* 
whose lilxTtv of action was not bound hy the 
fetish (;f non-resistance. Kven where there is no 
real intention to use violence, tlie threats oi 
violence have won occasional concessions which 
would hardly have hec'u granted out of admira- 
tion for the non-resistant spirit. Finally, the his- 
tory of “peacefid” social reform demonstrates 
tliat the shadow or threat of more violent action 
has been tlie prime catalyst of “swecH reason- 
ableness” upon the part of groups which possess 
j'lowor. 'The oldest and strongest — but by no 
nu*ans invariably persuasive —argument for so- 
cial reform has always been that it would obviate 
“revolution or worse.” Whether it is King John 
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granting .cforms to his nohlcs in order lo save 
his throne or the Jhiglish d’ories yielding to the 
nass pressure of the Cdiartist ino\emcnt on the 
question ot the reform hills, die lear that the 
conse(|uenees of refusal would he inoie onerous 
than tlie luinulLition of acceding is the most 
powerful, hut not evciusive, factor in accelerat- 
ing peaceful reforms. Such Icai' cannot he ex- 
perienced where there are no storm signals of 
violent action visible on the political horizon. 

The two chief consideration^, aside* iroin 
t|iiestions f)f etiu’eal pMin'iple, which nnikc tor 
sc'lf-imposcd ciirhs oii violent activitv in any 
niass nunement flow' from the desire to escape 
persecution and rt*pression and from the ne- 
rt*ssitie's ol intelligent stnitegv. The prohahility 
that anv movement aiuting at ultimate violent 
action tvill gain a iootholJ, devi'lop and thrive 
wherever it is confronted hv a strong state power 
is inversely f>roporliou.d to the degree to which 
it preaches aiul practises violence in its earlv 
phase. The notion that re]n'cssion cannot eliec- 
tivelv crush revolutionarv movements for long 
oeriods is a momstnais superstition which cannot 
stand up under historical anahsis. ’I'acticallv, 
however, widesp e.ui usv* ol \ ioleniH* is suicid<il, 
unless it directly precedes open civil war. Vet at 
the same lime the theoretical and [uihiic rc- 
iimciation of the usi: ol violence under all cir- 
caimstauccs deprives a social movement TV't only 
of its lighting power Init also of its negotiating 
power. 

'The nature and role ol v’lolence in Marxian 
theory and jwacti.st* represent an attempt to 
mediate between tlie dual iuipracticalities of 
pacifism and “put.schisin.” llcforc the inlliience 
of I\larx and ivngels made itself felt on tlie 
iiocialist movement, the dominant political 
tendencies within it sul^.scrihcd cither to the 
philosophy of moral force or to that of direct 
action. Marx’ philosophy of the state and his 
conception of political tactics, which made the 
main line of revolutionary strategy dejHMident 
upon objective social conditions, cut uuder lioth 
of thcxsc tendencies. Against those wlio junned 
their faith .solely upon moral force Marx 
pointed to the non-moral reality of the state as 
-!x‘ governmental arm of the nation’s industry 
and to its source of jiowor in the existence of 
special bodies of armed mcm not part of the* 
working population hut standing ovcw against it. 

It followed that any attempt to capture stale 
fxiwer must he jirepared to meet the state forces 
d necessary on their own ground. Against tlu* 

1 1 reel actio nists and all believers in the propa- 


ganda of the deed Marx argued tliat violence 
could succeed only when the social condition 
ripe for a new order were* at hand; tliat it must 
cap the pi'occ‘Ss of orgaiu.^.alion oi lahor and no! 
preevde it; that if it look tk.e customary indi- 
vidual .form rather than a sod il form it iiivari- 
ahlv plavc'd into the hands ol the r(*action. Ad- 
vocacy ol sucfi tactics 'ould ihcrc'lorc* Ik' 
c*haractc'ri/cd either as tlu* cx['rcssion ol irre- 
Sjvoiisihlt* iK‘tt\ lvourgc‘()is aiiarchisin or as down- 
right [^oh c prov DC it ion. It would pt‘i haps he no 
cxaggci al i< >: 1 o ^ar 1 li.it U w a ^ dm* to the sprc'ad 
ol M.irxist idc*as among the working t l.isscs that 
indiv idii.d acts of terror aiul v i( vicncc almost dis- 
appc.ircd trom tiic* 1 ihor movcnicnt m wc'st ‘rn 
h'urojH'. Ill kus.sia the sjwc.i l of Marxism .imoiig 
the* pi crcv()lut ionarv inteaU ctiials at the* turn ot 
the cciitiirv and tlu'ri'.ittd' also hil to a niarke*d 
de‘clinc in terrorism, lii L.itin ('oiintrics, like* 
Italv anei Sjviin, wficrc Marx' akus did not 
strife ele'cj'i root, anarclio-sv nelic.ilist notions 
pte'vailcd aikl laho;- distni hanccs took on an in- 
cijui'iit revolutionarv character l.ven m the 
Tniled States lahor disputes which \s cia* exirrli'd 
thronvh without the gnidanec ol a hro.ul soed.il 
pliilosophv wt*rc ac<.*omp.nne-d h\ .spontane‘oiis 
ifitliviihia! violence* which snrpasse-d m Icroeily 
anv thing known alwoad. 

Marxism hokls that the* chu l ohjce'tion to in- 
dividual ex jwe-ssions of v jok'iice* or premature* 
viol(‘nt action on the part ol working cl iss 
groujvs is that sucli c\]>u‘ssions invariahiv fatah- 
late the* pohev of govcrnme*nt represuou. 'I’he 
ohjeclive presupposition e)t anv violent .letioii is 
a re'voluiiennirv silUtition elclined <is oiu* in 
which there* is e'hae)s in e*eononiie ide and in 
which tlic tixuhlion.il j’'s\cholog\ oj all e'l isses is 
elcme)r.ili/{*e]. Rev eilntionarv actual is neit he*gun 
unle'ss theTe* is re'.isoii to helie've that a m.ijeiritv 
of the jiopulaiiou staiiels hcliind the* representa'' 
tivc ceiuiicils of the w eirkers and tlie* pn)iliie*ers in 
whose name power is taken. The amount eif 
viedenee which must he* cmjdovcd is a fuuctie>u 
e>l the intensity eif n*sistaiicc which is encoun- 
te*rcel. I 'orMarxisiiithcmeiral aiul s( >cialjustilica- 
tie)n ol the u.sc of viole-nce* e'eaisists in the fact 
that it is a measure of defense* on the* part of the 
majority eif the eommuniiy against the heirrors of 
war, peiverty and peilitieal reju'cssion and aims 
to estaldish the jiolitieal eeinditieins unde*]' which 
the tr.insitie)n from a jvredit to a use eeeuiomy may 
he elletned. 

d’here are nvo great dangers in the use of 
violence which, if not guarelcd against, may 
easily defeat the enels, no matter liow exalted, in 
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whose behalf violence is employed. Wide scale 
use of violence results in a brutalization of those 
who employ it, an insensitiveness to special con- 
ditions and to the distinctive features of familiar 
situations which can be adjusted by finesse and 
tact rather than by force. There is further the 
danger that violence will be employed to settle 
conflicts of a scientific, philosophical or cultural 
nature which are irrelevant to politics. Secondly, 
unless very stringent control is exercised by 
representative organs of the community over the 
forces and instruments of violence, the latter 
may set themselves up as the ruling power and 
oppress the community in the name of their 
ultimate interests, llie issues which arise among 
the victors may become the occasions of violent 
conflict instead of democratic discussion. Before 
its force is drawn into proper institutional 
channels, successful violence may devour its 
own offspring. Although there is no guaranty 
that violence may not go berserk and create ob- 
jective situations which call for more violence, 
this 1 dative danger must by no means be con- 
strued as an absolute argument against its use. 
But the danger is real enough to show that only 
a great philosophy can ever justify its use — and 
even then only unwillingly, as a matter of last 
resort in the face of worse evils and as subor- 
dinate to a conception of a free society in which 
violence has no place or justification. 

Sidney Hook 

Scr: RrvoLUTioN and C’ciinter-rkvolution; Con- 
i Lic'i, S()(*iAi., C’lass S rRUGGLi ; Socialism; Social- 
ist Pahih's, H0L.SHIMSM; C’oMMUMsr PARTiiis; An- 
archism; Syndic mjsm; Industrial Workers of the 
World; C riminal Syndic alism; Terrorism; Direct 
Action; (Iini.ral Si kike; Pa.ssivl Resistance and 
N O N -( \ )OrT RAT ion , SECTS . 

Consult: Dfwcy, John, “Force and Coercion’’ in 
International Journal of Ethics^ vt)l xxvi (ic;i5-i6) 
.359-^7; Enpcls, lb, Herrn Eugvn Duhrings Lhnwalzung 
cier IVisscnschaft (4th cd. Stuttpirt 1901) sect, 2, 
chs. ii-i\’; Hook, Sidney, Tozcards an Understanding 
of Karl Marx (New York 1933) chs. xvii-xix; Nie- 
buhr, R., Moral Alan and Immoral Society (New York 
1932) chs. Aai-\ iii, and Reflections on the End of an Era 
(New York ICT34) chs. xii-xiv; Masar^T, T. G., Russ- 
land und Europa, 2 vols, (Jena 1913), tr. by E. and C. 
Paul as 77 /e Spirit of Russia (L.ondon 191b); Trotsky, 
Leon, The Defence of Terrorism (London 1921); 
Russell, B., Bolshevism, Practice and Theory (London 
1920); Lenin, N., Gosudarsti n i revolutsiya (Petrograd 
1918), tr. as State and Revolution (London 1919). 

VIOLLKT, PAETL (1840-1914), French jurist. 
Viollet was librarian of the law faculty of the 
University of Paris, professor of the history of 
civil and canon law at the Ecole des Chartes and 
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a member of the Academic des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. His scientific activity was de- 
voted to French public and private law. 

Among the most important of Viollet’s 
achievements was his edition of the Etahlisse- 
merits de Saint Louis (4 vols., Paris 1881-86), a 
famous compilation of mediaeval customs, 
which he showed authoritatively to have been 
not an official but a private collection. In his 
Precis de Vhistoire du droit franfais (Paris 1885; 
3rd ed. with title Uistoire du droit civil franfais ^ 
19^5) be surveyed ihe sources and chi^i insti- 
tutions of French private law. His chief work, 
however, was the monumental Droit public. 
Histotre des institutions politiques et administra- 
tives de la Pfance (3 vols. Paris 1889-1903), 
dealing with the public institutions of France. 
This he supplemented in a fourth volume, Le roi 
et ses ministres petidant les trois derniers siecles de 
la monarchic (i^aris 1911). He thus covered al- 
most the whole of French public law from the 
earliest period to the revolution. 

Viollet’s work is notable for its documenta- 
tion, as is to he expected since he was an archi- 
vist. Nevertheless, despite his sincere efforts to 
be objective his writing often suffers from the 
injection of opinion. He was a convinced indi- 
vidualist and a liberal Catholic and he tended to 
find the origins if not the counterparts of many 
so-called modem institutions in the Middle 
Ages. The last three centuries of the French 
monarchy he regarded as virtually devoid of 
constitutional development, the unifying tend- 
ency under the royal power simply continuing 
in a sterile manner. 

Henri Lf.vy-Bruhl 

Consult: Fournier, Paul, in Asouvelle revue historique de 
droit franfais et etranger, vol. xxxviii (1914-15) 816- 
27; l^elaborde, H. F., in Bibliotheque de V Ecole des 
CharteSy vol. Ixxix (1918) 147-75. 

VIRCHOW, RUDOLF (1821-1902), German 
scientist and political leader. As a young physi- 
cian Virchow was sent in 1847 to make a study 
of a typhoid fever epidemic in Upper Silesia. 
The impressions gained in this experience were 
a determining factor in the development of his 
political views, fie became an enemy of feudal- 
ism and a faithful supporter of liberalism and 
democracy. He lost his teaching position in Ber- 
lin because of his participation in the movement 
of 1848 but was recalled in 1856, and after 1859 
he was active both in the field of science and in 
the world of public affairs. 

As a scientist Virchow made his greatest com 
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tributiori to medicine. He developed the science 
of anatomy, laid the foundations for the study of 
cellular pathology, was instrumental in the 
founding of several important rnedicxd journals 
and was also active in the organization of hos- 
pitals and institutioTis of public health and 
sanitation. Adrehow’s seientihe interests also ex- 
tended to anthropology and prehistory. He did 
important work in ph}'sical anthropology, es- 
peciall)^ in connection with measurement of 
skulls and bodily dimensions, and was active in 
the organization of the Dcaitsche Anthropolo- 
gische (iesellschaft, the Berliner ( icsellschaft 
fiir Anthr(>|>ologi(‘, Idhnologie iind Hrgeschichtc 
and the Zciisdirift Jiir . 

Virchow also becanu' acli\'e in politics. In 
iS6i he helped found the German Forti>cJirilts~ 
partvi (Progressive }>arty). From 1S62 until his 
death he w as a member of the ihaissian Landtag 
and from iSSo to 1893 German Reichs- 

tag. He was a follow er of Eiigen Richter and an 
opponent of the Bismarckian ]>olicy of the 
i86o’s. His industry w'as amazing. Apart from 
his scientific and academic work he ga\e con- 
scientious attention to his j^arliamentar} duties 
and became a specialist in budgetary matters. 
Parliamentary control of the Prussian budget 
wws in large measure a result of liis elforts, and 
he served as chairman of tlie committee for many 
years. It was Vio. now wno coined the e\j>ression 
Kulturkampf lor l.’ismarck’s e-onllict with the 
Catholic church m He was not an original 

political thinker. iLssentially a humanitarian, 
progressive liberal, of independent and coura- 
geous character, he typilies the highest con- 
ception of public service. 

'Pheodor Hruss 

Consult: Posner, C'., Rudolf IdJcJunv (^nd ed. Vienna 
1021); Waldemeyer, \V., m JVeussische Ak.idemie der 
Wissenschaften, Ahliamllun^tn (igojj ru). i, J.uschan, 

F. von., in \’irc}io 7 vs Aidiir, \ol, ccwxv (1921) 
418-43. f'or a complete biblioppaphy of Virchou’s 
works, see: Schwalbe, J., Virchozv hibliographic 
(Berlin 1901). 

VISA. See Passport. 

VISIT AND SEARCH. See Prize. 

VISITING NURSES. Ncc Nursung; Public 
Health. 

VITAL STATISTICS. Ncc Births; Mortal- 
ity; Population, section on History and 
Statistics; Di'Mogiuvphy. 


VITALISM. Sec Mechanism and Vitalism. 

VITORIA, FRANCISCO DE (c. 1480-1546), 
Spanish theologian and jurist. Vitoria entered 
the Dominican order in his youth and after 
completing his early thcfilogical and classical 
studies at Burgos w'as sent in 1506 to study at 
Paris. He returned to Spain in 1523 and for 
three years was conntrted with the University of 
Valladolid. In I52() he became chief professor of 
theology at the Univta'sity ol Salamanca, a jiost 
which he filled with great distinction until his 
death. It was tlu‘ custom ol his day to choose 
texts from the Soitentiae of Peter Lomba'xl and 
to comment upon thian. \“itoria preferre 1 how- 
ever, the writings of the Dominican dliomas 
Aquinas, and through his intluence the diirnma 
f/ie()/([p{ra ot St. d'liomas was substituted lor the 
Sctiletiliae of Petta* Lombard, with the result 
that a new school ol llieolog\ came into being in 
Spain. ConciMving the domain ol theology to be 
very broad \htona luEl that it incliulcd the legal 
sciences; that as Lwv had a moral and spiritual 
content, it could bt^ ju'ojutIv understood, inter- 
jireted ,nul applied onlv by one \ersed in the- 
ology as well as in the law of his church and in 
other branches of law. 

During \ itoria’s liletinu' the discovery of the 
New' World, thi^ subseqiuait conqiU^sts of Spain 
and the consoIicLition ol its (anpire m the Amer- 
icas gave rise to new cpiestions in international 
relations. 'Jo these questions .mu ttie law ap- 
plicable to them he gave particular attention ai'd 
in so doing inaugurated a sckaitiiic systcan of 
international law . 

As principal profe.s.sr)r of theology ^dtoria 
delivered annually a jiublic rt-ading on some 
phase ol the course which 1 k‘ had otferetl to his 
.students. These public nudings, olten dealing 
with current questions, arc* masterpieces of the 
scholastic method and indeed m.irk the rebirth 
of schohrsticism. Tw elve of them were published 
at Lyons in 1557 under the title ReJerfiones 
iheolooieae and included discjuisitions on the 
civil {lower, on tlie ecclesiastical power and on 
matrimony, the last dealing with the divorce o^ 
Henry viii of Ihigland from Catherine of Ara- 
gon. But his most important lectures were on the 
Indians and on the law of war, which taken 
together cornj'irise an outline, perfect in form 
and adequate in detail, of the modern law of 
nations and, in the oj'iinion of many, of future 
international lawu The first, written in 1532, 
forty years after the di.scovery of the New 
World, discusses not only the alleged legal 
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foundations of Spain’s dominion over the 
Indians and their lands hut also the laws of 
peace, developin^^ the eo]icc]>1 of an inttTiia- 
tional community in Inch not merely (liristian 
nations but non-C 'liristian states, siudi as th(‘ 
yVmerican “priiu'ipalities,” were inelnded on an 
equal basis and admit U'd to the law of ('hristen- 
dom, binding upon all countries 'This l.iw, de- 
rived from natural and moral law accordin;; to 
Vitoria and added to by custom and treaty, was 
accepted by a majority of Tistioi>s Ilis con- 
ception of the intca national C()mmuTntv is stattal 
in perfect form in the earlier readniyM>n llie ei\il 
power; “International fn\ h. is not <>iil\ tlu‘loree 
of .1 pact and ayn’cenuait amony men, but ais(' the 
force ol a law; for the worhl as a wladc, hrino ii? 
a \va\’ one sinyle state, h<!s tht^ power to create 
laws that are just and fittiny lor all j^ersons, as 
are tlu* nikss of international law. C’oiiseijuently, 
It is clear that thcA \\lio \iola.te these interna- 
tional rules, w Ik (her in peac'i' oi in wai , eommil 
a mortal sin; moreoMi, in the LTOoest matters, 
sueli as llte iii\ iolabilit\ ol aiiiba.vsadors, it is not 
permissible for oik‘ countiw to red use to be 
bound l>y international l.w. , the latter havuiit 
been estabiisheil by the authority of tlic whole 
worhl.” 

In the lecture on war \’itoria maintained, on 
llie authority of St. .\uuustine, that the only just 
eaii.se of waidart* was “a wroni^ received,” and 
this oiiIn' l>ee..iu.se theiK- was no court for redress 
between stales as theie was betwtvn iiulividiials. 

J \MFs Brown Scott 

(UikJ Rchfi tout's tcoloOi'os dtl ?iIoi‘stto I'tay 

F}<uiiis(o tit' I >toiiti, fd. 1 »\ 1 * Mti'o. I’ I . Ians (i. 

Alonso ( ief mo ( y I.itl 1 1 J 1031); Ih J tulis ct tic im c fyoUt 
r/'Icrtiont's, witii an inti odm t ion hy l .inest .N\s, 
lollowtal hv an Lnyhsl^ translation of tin- l.atin text by 
J . If Hate and a re\ iscd text t w II f \\ iiyht, has Ihh’ii 
published b\ tin C’.irnerie Institution ol \\ asbinyton, 
( lassKs ol 1 nti'rn.itional senes, no. 7 (\\ .ishiny- 

ton 0117); ( difucutoi los (t lit setutuia set iitidiu' dr Santo 
Totnds, ed. by H H. \ ineente Heltian de Jleredia, 
Hiblioteea de T’eoloi^os l.spanolcs, \ols, i-)\ (Sala- 
nianea 

(dyfistdt: fielino, l/iiis (». Alonso, I'd niarsfro Ft. 
h'yamisd) dr \ 'it()na, sn 7 'ida, w/ dodntia r injlurtu la^ 
Asotiation f raneisio de V’ltori.i, I’liblieatiofis (2nd 
ed. M idnd JOrc la T'relles, C'anulo, “Fran- 

cisco de \htona cl iV-cole nioilerne du dioit interna- 
tional” in Aeadeniv of Interiaitional Law, Rr- 
curd drs iota s, \ol. x\ ii ( igzy) i yi- Barthelemy, 
J., in Lrs fondufrta s du droit nitry naftotial (Paris 1(104) 
p. j-2(); Seotl, James Hrown, J'lu' Spanish Origin of 
Jntrt national Lini ; Fratuisro dr 1 tloria and His Lau' 
of Satitnis (Dxlord 0)33) pi. i, with appendix con- 
taining relevant translations; Jdiillipson, Coleman, 
/duxineiscus a Victoria ( 1480-1 54())” in Society of 
Comparativ'c Lecdslation, Journal, n..s., vol. xv (i(;i5) 
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i 75 ~‘> 7 ; Catholic Cniversitv of America, Franrisco dc 
J itoria; /hJdrcssrs in Connnrrnoration of the Fourth 
(irnfrnary of Ihs Lciturrs ‘'Dr /ndis'" and “Dr jiar 
hrllp' (Washington i(>32); Hcu\ e-ISkh \ , ]] , La 

iJtfiyrir drs' pouvoirs puhlirs d'apres PPan^'ot'i dr Vitoria 
rt srs' rapport'^ avre Ir droit lontrniporain (Pans 1928); 
Haumcl, Jean, Lr droit international public, la df- 
lom'ritr dr IWufriijuc rt lrs thfoiirs dr Ftancisio dr 
Vitoria (Alontpellier 1031); WriyJ^t, Ilerbevt, ‘ 7 ’he 
'De jiolestate ci\ilP of Vutoria” in American Catholic 
Philosophical As.'.ociation, Proirrdinys of the Sei^rnth 
Annual Meet my (1(331) h5-g5. 

VITTORINO DA FKLTRF (Vittorino de’ 
Ramli.ddoni) (i 37<S- 144b), Italian humanist and 
educator. Ahtlof*ino was horn in b'eltre and 
slndietl at th(‘ I niversitv of Padua. V disciple 
and frumd of the greater humanists of his time 
and in ]xirlicul.ir of (iasparino Barziz/a and of 
(hiarbio tla \ erona, he taught first in the private 
schools in Venice and Padua and later in the 
Umversils of Padua. In lie WT‘nt to j\lan- 
tna, where CianfraTiecT''o Oon'Mga entrusted 
him will) the education of his children. He took 
ovcT the Zoiosa (a pLiee for social meetings and 
amu.sements), w hich was near the royal palace, 
renamed it Li Ciisa Oiocosa and transformed it 
into a famous educational institute and center of 
study. Here he tiuight not only the children of 
the prince but a most select group) of scholars. 
who spread the fame of his piety, his quality of 
human compas.sion and his knowdedge through- 
out the world. Lii Casa Oiocosa W’iis the most 
original and e\pre\ssiyc creation of the new 
hnmanistie education. Here Vittorino by his re- 
markable intuition and serene spontaneity and 
harmony realized the aspiration of early Italian 
humanism — the reconciliation of Christian eth- 
ics, now’ strip)})ed of all mediaeval rigidity and 
narrowness, with classical culture arul the 
achiexement of an integrated human personality. 

'Phe new s})irit animating the Italian culture 
of the time cxcrci.sc‘d such irresistible power that 
Vittorino, notwithstanding his piety and sincere 
devotion to the Catholic faith, devoted all his 
attention, to the })r()motion of the sp)ontaneous 
development of the personality ot his j)npils 
through games, g^annastics, sj’iorts, literar}’ and 
scientific exercise and mu.sic. He conceived of 
religion as a force for creating energy and reviv- 
ing the spirit as it had been during the period of 
Christianity’s expansion. His profound respect 
for natural ai)ility establishes Vittorino as the 
first great educator of the modern era and def- 
initely sets him a])art frf)m the mediaeval peda- 
gogical tradition. Vittorino ’s institute also was 
the first model in Kurop)e of the intemiediatc 
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school, filling the gap between elementary and 
university instruction. To this day it remains the 
soundest educational institution of the major 
European countries. 

Ernesto Codicnola 

Consult: Rosmini, Carlo dc’, Idea (iflVottiwo precctt ore 
nella znta c disnplina di Vittorino da h'cltre e de' suoi 
discepoli (Bassano 1801); Luzio, A., and Kcnier, R., 
“I Filelfo e rumaiiismo alia corte dei Gonza^a” in 
Giornalc storico della letteratura italiana, vol. xvi 
(1890) 119-217; Woodward, W. II., l ittojino da 
Feltre and Othet Humanist Educators (C’amhridp:c, 
Eng. 1897), and Studies in Education during,* the of 
ihe Renaissance, i pia-iOoo (Camhnd^je, Enp. i<)o6); 
Saitta, Cr., L'ediuazione dell'urnanismo in Italia 
(Venice 1928); IMcCormick, P. J., “T\vo Aledicval 
Catholic Educators: 1, Vittorino da Feltre” in Catholic 
University Bulletin, vol. xii (1906) 453-84. 

VIVEKANANDA, SWAVII (icS62-I0O2), In- 
dian religious leader. Vivekananda, whose real 
name was Narendra Nath Dutt, was a high caste 
Hindu of wealthy family. He attended null 
College in Calcutta, where he became interested 
in the rationalistic teachings of the Brahmo 
Samaj, Soon after liis graduation in 1S84 his 
father died and the attendant financial ruin of 
the family forex'd him to abandon his plan of a 
career at the bar. In his college days he had come 
into contact with Riimakrishna, the Hindu as- 
cetic who believed in the V’edanta idiilosophy 
but preached that all religions had trutli; during 
this crucial period Dutt turned to Ramaknshna, 
whose beliefs he was later to construct into a 
philosophic system. 

Upon his teacher’s death in i(SS6 Dutt 
founded the Rarnakrishna order and lived with 
his brother monks for several years. In iSc )0 
after a number ol shorter excursions he set out 
on a long pilgrimage, which terminated in i<S93 
when his followers in Madras sent him to the 
Parliament of Religions at Chicago. In the Occi- 
dent he hoped to spread the gospel of Rama- 
krishna and to receive for India the material 
help it required. On the eve of his dejiarturc he 
adopted the name of Vivekananda, by which he 
became famous. 

Vivekananda was in a sense the unconscious 
prophet of the new Indian nationalism, whose 
ideology shows the impress of his doctrines. 
Following several generations of Hindus who 
had envisaged India’s salvation only in terms of 
the adoption of occidental standards, he synthe- 
sized the doctrines of Hinduism and sounded a 
defiant note of pride in the heritage of his coun- 
try. His speeches at the sessions of the Chicago 
parliament and upon other occasions were the 


first militant answer of orthodox Hinduism to 
the Christian missions. They emphasized the 
divinity of man and the essential unity in all 
religious thought. Each religion, Vivek^anda 
asserted, is a path to God, but Hinduism, the 
most eclectic and tolerant, has a spiritual content 
which surpasses that of all others. It is based 
upon principles, wdiile Christianity and Islam 
depend primarily upon personalities. Every ele- 
ment in the Hindu religion has its value and 
what is needed is not reform but a continuing 
expansion to embrace any doctrine which may 
add to its spiritual strength. I’he diffusion of 
Hindu spirituality in the West is the duty of the 
Indian [)eople, but tin* latter in turn should 
utilize the materi.d achievements of the Occi- 
dent. The vi\ idness of the swami’s personality 
added to the etfcctix eness of his message. Dur- 
ing the three years which he spent in the United 
States and Euroj^e he succeedetl in gathering a 
number of disciples and in founding Vedanta 
societies. 

I'he elfect of his western experiences upon 
Vivekananda’s thought became obvious after his 
triumphant return to India. lAen before his de- 
parture he had begun to feel that the chief task 
of his order must be the regeneration of the 
Indian masses rather than }>ers()nal meditation. 
Now he delinitely stressed the prime nc'cessity 
of proselytism and of .social and educational 
work. I'or this purpose he founded the Rama- 
krishna Mission, which was to coordinate the 
ellorts of monastic and lay supporters, while 
monasteries were established to train monks for 
their work. 'The mission became an important 
jihilanthropic organization. 

Fi.orI'NC'E Mishniin 

ITorhs: The Complete Woiks of the Szcami Viz'ekanarida, 
7 \<)ls. (Mayav'iti, Almora 1^22- 31). 

(A)nsult: Holland, Romain, La z'le de Rarnakrishna, 2 
vols. (Pans 1930), tr. by I'b F. Malcolm-Smith as 
Prophc'ts of the N(‘ 7 c India fNt*\v Yc>rk 1930); Vira- 
jananda, Svvami, 'The Life of the Szcami Vivekananda, 
3 vols. (Calcutta 1912- 15); Banncrjea, D. N., in 
Indiiis A'ation Builders (London 1919) P- 128-45; 
Farejuhar, J. N., Modern Religious Moz'enumts in 
India (New '^'ork 1915) p. 195-207. 

VIVES, JUAN LUES (1492-1540), Spanish 
philosopher, pedagogue and publicist. When he 
was seventeen years old an epidemic in Valencia 
sent him to Paris, from where he went to 
Bruges. He was a professor at the universities of 
Louvain and Oxford and tutor of the princess 
Mary, the daughter of Henry viii of England. 

As a philosopher Vives is considered the pred- 
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ecessor of Bacon in that he oriented his thought 
in experience, used the methods of the natural 
sciences and upheld the inductive method. He is 
regarded as the creator of modem psychology 
because he separated the psychological fact from 
the speculative, theological and physical, apply- 
ing the descriptive method to the examination of 
the facts of consciousness. His influence upon 
Descartes is well known. The relation between 
soul and life Vives considered to be intimate, but 
he attributed to the soul the quality of generator 
of all organic life and not merely of that of 
consciousness. 'Fhe soul is not satisfied with the 
perceptible finite: it seeks the intinite and this 
reveals its divine origin. His principal philo- 
sophical works are 7 V disciplinis (Cologne 1532) 
and Dc a?iinia cl vita (Basel 153*^). 

In the field of pedagogy the significance of 
Vives has been estimated as superior to that of 
Comenius and Ratke. He based pedagogy upon 
psychology and ethics and gave to the world of 
perceptible intuitions a value that only Pesta- 
lozzi was to develop. His conception of a school 
involves teachers who make every child the 
object of individual ob.servations and see to it 
that those who do not excel cease studying in 
order that the superior students may be trained 
to constitute a true aristocniCN . The teachers are 
to be paid l^y the state. His principal works on 
pedagogy are found in the philo.sophical works 
already cited and in l)c Vdtiojic studti pticrilis 
(Paris 153b), hitrodurtio ad sapicniiaiti ([youvain 
1524) and Dc suhrcjitlnHc pauperum sive dc 
humanis ncccssitatihus' (Bruges 1526). 

In the politico-social spliere Vives has been 
less important. \ ives assumes the existence of 
community of property in the state of nature. 
'Phe present inequalities of wealth are the con- 
sequence of corruption by the p.issions. It is the 
mission of the Christian to rectify this inequality 
in so far as it conflicts w ith the preaching of the 
Evangelists. He describes the evils which pov- 
erty engenders and outlines nomis of politico- 
social action: registration of the poor, indicating 
the number of children and the causes which 
bring them to need or beggarv ; erection of 
“hospitals,'’ or public establishments in which 
the sick are fed and cared for and the needy 
support themselves, wdierc children of both 
sexes arc educated, abandoned infants raised, 
the insane confined and the blind housed. 

The obligation of teaching all a trade and 
supplying them with work led Vives to put forth 
a plan of municipal w'orkshops, and to indicate 
to the artisans the duty of admitting into their 
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workshops certain workers designated by the 
public authorities. The rest should be fed for a 
time, but they must also work in order not to 
acquire habits of laziness. 

Fernando de los Rios 

Works-. Opera, 2 vols. (Basel 1555); Opera omnia, 8 
vols. (Valencia 1782-00). 

('onsu/f: Hoppe, (lerhard, Die Psyckologie des Juan 
Tmis Vu^es (lierlin k^oi); Bamicntier, Jacques, “Jean- 
Luis Vives; dc .ses theories de Teducation et de Icur 
influence sur les peda^oj.^iJcs anglais” in Revue inter- 
nat (mate de V enst lynemcyit , aoI. x\v (i 8(;'?) 441— 5 s; 
Bonilla y San Martin. A., I Aits v la jllosofia del 

Renanwienfo, 3 a oIs. (2nd ed. Madrid iqaq); ^^Jarriazo, 
Juan dc IVl., Las ideas sni idles de Juan Luis Vii'es 
(Madrid 1^27); Watson, Poster, Luis Vu^es; el ^ran 
valenciano, Hispanic Notes and Monographs, no. 4 
(Oxford 1022), and “d^hc E'alhcr of Mt^dern Psy- 
chology” in P\yc/io/(>!^i( al Reideiv, vol. xxii (1915) 
."^13 53; d'horndilvc, Lynn, ”]ohn Louis Vives: His 
Attitude to T yearning and to Life” in Essays in 
Jnfe/lei tual History (New \’^ork iQ 2Q) p. 329—42. 

VL.VDIMIRSKY-BUDANOV, MIKHAIL 
FLECjON'TOVICH (1N3S- iqib), Russian legal 
historian. Although Madimirsky -Budanov wiis 
born in central Russia, he studied at the Uni- 
versity of Kiev arid was associated wdth it as 
professor from ICS75 on. Influenced by his 
teacher Ivanishev and by the general interest in 
Slavic nationalities which was characteristic of 
Kiev in his day, he followed the comparative 
Sknic method in Russian legal history; thus he 
escaped the extremes of the (jcrman historical 
school, with w hose philosophy he was in general 
agreement. His attention was early attracted to 
Polish-Lithuanian history; in his first work {Ni - 
met shoe prava v Pol she i Litre, St. IVtersburg 
1868) he dealt w ith the reception of Magdeburg 
law, maintaining that it exerted a negative influ- 
ence because of its incompatibility with the 
Slavic “cultural historical” type. In later writ- 
ings on Lithuanian knv [Ocherki iz istorii litov- 
sho-russkooo prun'd, 3 vols., Kiev 1889-93) he 
disf>layed more interest in social and economic 
aspects; thus he treated the law of family rela- 
tions as determined almost entirely by economic 
factors, and in tracing the law of real property 
he discerned a general evolutionary tendency for 
feudal restrictions upon individual ownership 
to disa]q>ear. 

Vladimirsky-Budanov’s greatest distinction 
as a jurist is to be found in his lifelong work on 
historical sources. As chief editor of the Com- 
mission on the Publication of Ancient Docu- 
ments in Kiev he concentrated on the sources 
for southwestern Russia, his independent inves- 
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rip^atioiis lieing concerned mainly with the six- 
teenth century; yet he also published atui ana- 
f/zed two Dalmatian statutes of Kastva and 
W^prinac (in Zhurnal Minutcrstva Naroditago 
ProszwshcJicniya, icScSi, no. iii, pt. 2, ]>. 93-13*^) 
and togetiier witli Paul Vinogradofi edited a 
collection of sources of aneient western laws 
(3 vols., Kiev 190 (>-o 8)- His anthology of Rus- 
sian legal documents to the end of the seven- 
teenth century (3 vols., Yaroslavl 1872-75; 4th- 
6th ed. Kiev 190S-1 5), supjilied with annotations 
and comments, was widely used as a scholarly 
compilation incorporating the results of the latest 
research; while his general survey of Russian 
legal history (Kiev 1886, 7th ed. 1915) was a 
systematic treatise much superior to a university 
textbook. Vladimirsky-Pudanov ranked with 
Sergeyevich as a central hguri' in tht“ scitaice of 
Russian legal history. In his special held — 
lathuania and southwestern Ru.ssia -his work 
has been continued by a number of di.stinguislual 
pupils. 

Tui'.onc )K Tauano v.<k' Y 

Consult: Yakovkin, I., in Zhurnal Mimslrrsti'a Na- 
rodnaffo Pros^'csfu henna, no. \i, pt. i\, ]■>. 35-4S; 

I'aranoN sky, 'F., in Vrulu heskjy vestntk, vol xi\ 
(igit)) no. 2; Mahnovvskv, 'T. A., in Wirshm'shya 
universitetskiya izrestiya (jgi?) no. i. 

VOCATIONAL I* DUCATION. The term vo- 
cational education may be applied broadly to any 
form of education which prepares an individual 
directly for tin* efficient pursuit of a remunera- 
tive occupation. In practi.se, however, it does not 
include training in industrial or practical arts as 
a part of general education or preparation in 
colleges or universities for the so-called liberal 
professions. 

The history of \'Ocational education rehects 
the changing character of the economic organi- 
zation of the world and, in the case of women, 
their changing status, d’he oldest form ol voca- 
tional education was apjwenticeshij) (^y.?’.), which 
ceased to be practicable in those industries 
which could best be carried on in factories and 
by machinery. The organization of large scale 
industry, wTich proceeded with increasing ra- 
pidity throughout the nineteenth century, ac- 
companied as it was by mechanization, stand- 
ardization and specialization, tended to reduce 
the amount and variety of skill needed by 
an operative and consequently the degree of 
preliminary training required. Ajipreiiticeship 
could, however, survive in the occupations 
whicii did not lend themselves to ni'css prodiie- 
tion or O'* those J) which entrance wa< re.siricte(1 


by well organized unions or, again, in those 
which required some training in the fine arts. 
The increasing application of science to industry 
and agriculture, the growth of specialized tech- 
nologies and inventions, while pointing on the 
one hand to a reduction in the amount of train- 
ing needed for the mass of workers, ernjdiasized 
on the other the importance of training for occu- 
pations rei|uiring additional skill and knowledge 
or preparation for supeivisory and managerial 
positions. 

Proposals for the creation of trade schools 
were first made in the eighteenth century. In 
1708 Johann Georg Leib in his 1 'nn I ' crhcsscriwg 
Land uud lA iilni urgeil the <.‘.stablishment of an 
academy for tht‘ de\ eloprneiit and improvement 
ol manufactures. Leibniz and others advocated 
the provision of trade* schools, d’he trade .school 
established in 1706 by Sender at Halle found a 
number of imitators, the best known of which 
was Meeker s ]K:alschiile, opened in Berlin in 
1747. These movements were supj'torted actively 
by Frederick William and Frederick the Great 
In J'Vance De.scartes was one of the first to sug- 
gest .schools for masters who would train arti.sans 
and make new discoverit's in the arts. About 
1750 the Encyclopedic undertook “to streurt* for 
the mechanical arts the place that belongs to 
them in a modern state,” w hile d'Alembert and 
Diderot anticipated the later methods of ‘job 
analysis” for the improvement of apprenticeship 
training. In England and the Ihiit^'Ll States the 
movement did not begin until the next century, 
when it was a.s.sociated with the creation of 
mechanics in.stitutes largely by pritate enter- 
prise, a development wdiich contrasted with that 
in France, where the earliest trade schools were 
set up under public auspices, d'he more rapid 
organization of Nocational education began after 
the middle of the nineteenth century and paral- 
Lled the intensiheation of national and interna- 
tional competition. Attention was directed to 
its importance in the competition for markets by 
the early expositions at London in 1851, Ikiris 
in i 8(>7 and Philadel|ihia in 1876. 'Fhe methods 
of organization varied in different countries wdth 
the extent to which apprenticeship had sur- 
vived; in Germany apprenticeship training was 
supplemimted by general education in continua- 
tion schools; in France vocational schools gave 
both practical and theoretical instruction; in 
lYigland practical skill was expected to be ac- 
(juired on the job, while the schools provided 
instruction in theory; in the Lviud States the 
urecnev for voeational education w'as not felt so 
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long as industry could count on a flow of labor, 
skilled and unskilled, from abroad. 

At present the proldeni of vocational educa- 
tion is assuming a new asjxx't. 'riuTc is every- 
where an increasing and generally accepted be- 
lief that it is the duty of public authorities to 
provide vocational as well as general etlucati(ui 
in the interests both of the individual and of na- 
tional economy, because industry with few ex- 
ceptions is unwilling to assume the burden of 
training in an era of great mobility of labor and 
because the young worker must be protected 
from exploitation, the task can no longer be left 
to private agencies or to industry itself. Idic 
problem, however, is becoming aggravated bv 
three fael(»rs: the* growing unenijiloyability of 
adolescents in moilern industry, the relativeb, 
small amount of training ncoded a+ the lower 
lt‘vels and increasing sjKoiali/.ilion at the upper 
levels. Additional comj)lieations arise out of the 
frequent tecluK>logical dislocation of labor, 
which alfects the character of initi<il training and 
introduces the need of ]>royiding centers for re- 
training (.see RniAnii n vnox). ddiese factors 
have brought v)ut the nect'ssily of studying the 
whole c|uestion of occupational distribution as 
an essential basis lor vocational guidance (^/. 7 ’.), 
a task which is being eonsidc-red in most coun- 
tries and at all lev<‘ls (cf. for example, the con- 
ference hc'ld in (len('va in August, 1933, on 
f)verproduction of intellectuals). In the I’nited 
States tlie problem is being studit'd by the Na- 
tional Occupational Confcrenci* under the di- 
rection of Dr. f'ranklin J. Keller. 

There is further the jmoblem of discovering 
an appro])riate adjustment between vocational 
and general education. The individual is first a 
citizen and then a \yorker; education in citizen- 
ship and training for a vocation are equally es- 
sential for social welfare. The unemployability 
of adolescents provides the opportunilv lor ex- 
tended educational supervision. There still re- 
mains, however, the question whether general 
and vocational education slioukl be blended or 
parallel or whether vocational should follow 
general education, d'he inevitable reduction in 
the hours of labor and the increasing amount of 
leisure emjdiasize the importanet* ol continued 
general education for the cultiv ation ol recrea- 
tional and avocational interests. The tendency at 
present seems to favor an extended general edu- 
cation followed by vocational courses and by the 
elaboration of a program of adult education 
So far as the organization ol vocational 
educa ion is concerned, it is recognized that 


not all vocations require the same length of 
preparation and that o]'>portunities must be pro- 
vided for '‘upgrading” courses. The chief diffi- 
culties perhaps are the reproduction in schools 
of the conditions which prevail in factories in an 
economy of mass production and disposal of the 
manulactured prf)duct; tlie second of these has 
been solvxxl iii France by the sale of the f>roduct 
of trade schools to public institutions. There is, 
finally, the que.stion raised by a number of 
idealists, usually unfamiliar with machine occu- 
pation.s, whether vocational training enn culti- 
vate human values and promote the creative im- 
pulse ill industry to offset the deadening and 
nerve racking rout me of mechanizt'd industry. 
Hy sonic it is eomidered that Soviet Russia, 
wdiich has solved the dualism between general 
and vocational education by voeationalizing all 
cducaiion, has made an important contribution 
to this problem, m so far as ♦be indiv idual worker 
is supposeil to feel himself no longer an insig- 
niiica it cr>g in a vast machine lait an essential 
element in a large, social undertaking. 

The vocational education and employment of 
girls and women present today exactly the same 
problem as in the case of boys and men. 'I'he fact 
that the majority of women c*xpecl to become 
home makers was for a long time used as an 
argument against providing vocational training 
for them arul for relegating them to rekitiva'ly 
unskilled emplovment or to occupations, like 
needle indu.stries or footl preparation, which 
were regarded as natural to them. 'The develop- 
ments of the last thirty vears, accornjianicd bv 
the inc'r eased jM'ovision for the general education 
of girls and the emancipation ol women, havx in 
many countries reanoved the prejudices against 
their employment in skilled oceupations, many 
of which have been definitely relc‘gated to 
women and aie leading to the acceptance of theii 
employment after marriage. The fullest implica- 
tions of this trend are to be found in Soviet 
Russia, where hut little dilference is made be- 
tween men and women either in vocational 
preparation or in employment, traditional 
attitude, however, has btxai revived in Nazi 
(Jermany and I’^ascist Italy in the demand that 
women leave occujvational careers to men and 
return to what is regarded as their natural 
sphere, the home. Whether this reactionary 
point of view will be accepted by women or by 
modern industry even in Germany is .still uncer- 
tain. The vocational education of girls and 
women is today a part of the general problem; 
and in so far as it rcc]uires separate eonsidera- 
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tion, the task is to survey the opportunities open commerce. Practical schools of industry and 
to them, to discover the appropriate training on commerce for boys and girls provide the lower 
the same principles as for boys and men and to level type of full time courses; the second grade 
provide as part of their general education prepa- is made up of a number of national vocational 
ration for home making. schools offering four-year courses to selected 

The provision of vocational education varies students; higher vocational training below uni- 
in different countries. Private training has sur- versity grade is given in national schools of arts 
vived longest in the field of commercial or and crafts and in special institutes. The charac- 
business education for the preparation of clerical teristics of vocational education in h ranee are 
workers; it is disappearing in the field of agri- the long school sessions and the combination in 
cultural education; and in trade and industrial the same course of general education and work- 
education it is found only in a small number of shop practise. \'ocational education in England 
“works'* schools in England and “corporation** is in the main part time and is biised on the 
schools in the United States. The tendency to principle that the school must provide the 
organize vocational education at public expense, theoretical training and the occupations the 
which is shared by the state and local authori- practical. Accordingly the majority of students 
ties, is widespread. On the European continent, are found in evening schools which offer graded 
w’here the mobility of labor from one level to courses of instruction adapted in general to the 
another is slight, appropriate vocational schools occupational nt^eds of a locality. Out of the 
are organized for the various levels, hut definite effort which was made in i()iS to introduce cx)ni- 
educational standards are set up for admission to pulsory^ continuation schools a few voluntary 
each type. In Italy general prevocational work is continuation sch(K)ls have siirvived. hull time 
given in the scuola complementarcy which pre- courses are provided in junior technical sch(K)ls 
pares selected pupils between the ages of ten also adapted to l(x:al needs and offering two or 
and fourteen for trade, agriculture, industi*}' and three-year coursers to ho\s and girls between 
commerce and may be followed up after a fur- thirtetm and seventeen. Above these are the 
ther selection by study in the technical school technical schools and colleges, which offer part 
organized in 193 1 or in a trade school for girls or time and full time instruction to students above 
in vocational continuation schools {corsi per sixteen, who in some casc‘s must have liad nrac- 
maestranza) or in the two four-year courses of tical experience. 

the Istituto Tecnico. In Germany part time vo- In no country' has the problem betm so 
cational education is compulsory where .schools simplified as in the .Soviet Union, w^here v(x*a- 
have been established for boys and girls betw^een tional education is definitely coordinated with a 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen; these schools, planned economy. Not only has socially useful 
the old continuation schools {F or tbil dungs- labor been made a constituent part of education, 
schulen)y are now knowm as Berufsschulm and but all education above the primary has been 
organize their courses around the pupils* cx:cu- vocationalized. Its organization includes lower 
pations. Full time vocational courses are pro- vocational schools based on four years of 
vided in a great variety of occupations and range primary school; factory and technical schools 
in length from one to three years; some require offering two and three-year courses above the 
the completion of an elementary course, others seven-year schools for training skilled workers, 
an intermediate and still others a secondary edu- administrative personnel and technical staff; and 
cation; in all cases a certain period of practical industrial academics and higher institutes, with 
experience in the occupation to be studied is a two to five-year courses on a foundation of ten 
prerequisite. In France, although arts and ciafts years of education. There is thus an articulated 
schools were first established during and after system arranged according to the ne^eds of the 
the revolution, an organized system was not industrial plan as a whole and drafting recruits 
created until the end of the nineteenth century in accordance with the probable demands of 
and was supplemented in 1919 by the Lot Astier. industry and agriculture. 

Under this law apprentices are required to at- Vocational education in the United States is of 
tend vocational eburses, for the maintenance of fairly recent origin. Mechanics institutes and 
which a tax on employers was imposed in 1925 manual labor colleges in the first half of the 
with exemptions for those who wish to contract nineteenth century and private schools, cor- 
out and provide the training themselves or respondence schools and manual training high 
through industrial associations and chambers of schools in the last quarter attempted to meet the 
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need, but it was not until 1906 that the urgency 
of the problem was recognized. In that year the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education and the Report of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Industrial and Technical Edu- 
cation concentrated attention on the subject and 
led to a number of state surveys. Through the 
eft'orts of industrial and educational associations 
a movement was begun to attack the problem on 
a national basis and culminated in the passing of 
the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, which provided 
federal grants to promote, in cooperation with 
the states, education in agriculture, trades and 
industries, commerce and home economics. 
Later extensions of the act increased the ap- 
propriations and made possil)le a program of 
vocational rehabilitation. Administration of the 
act is entrusted to tlie Federal Boarti for Voca- 
tional Education. At the present time vocational 
education is providetl in part time continuation 
classes with general courset-,, evening classes, 
trade extension courses and trade preparatory or 
cooperative vocational courses. Full time voca- 
tional education is available in special schools or 
more generally in high schools under conditions 
prescribed by the Federal Board. Between 1918 
and 1932 the number of pupils enrolled in vo- 
cational couiv^es of federally controlled schools 
increased from 164,123 to 1,17^,162. During the 
same period the total expenditure of federal, 
state and local funds for vocational education 
and teacher training rose from $3,039,061 to 
$33,402,402. I Older the term.s of the Smith- 
Hughes Act federal funds must be matched by 
state or local aj>pro])riations or both, but in 
actual fact at the present time the average state 
or local contribution is approximately $3 for 
every federal dollar. According to the sixteenth 
Annual Report of the Federal Board for \'oca- 
tional Education (1932) some 9000 agricultural 
and home economics schools were given federal 
aid for the year ending June 30, 1932, while the 
total number of teachers employed in specified 
types of vocational schools sharing in federal 
support was 28,372. The economic depression 
since 1929 has led to the provision in many cities 
and states of short, intensive, full time courses 
for training displaced adults, part time courses 
to prepare unemployed persons for jobs and ex- 
tension training or upgrading counses for adults. 
In 1931 the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation undertook a stiuly of the relation of voca- 
tional education to unemployment with par- 
ticular reference to the possibility of retraining 
workers who lose their jobs. Other agencies, 
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such as the American Vocational Assrx:iation, 
organized in 1906 to promote vocational educa- 
tion throughout the country, have likewise con- 
cerned themselves with the question of social 
and economic shifts as they are reflected in oc- 
cupational displacement and technological un- 
employment and with the development of 
measures designed to meet the problem through 
an expanded and more flexible system of voca- 
tional education. 

I. L. Handel 

Vocationai (;nii.»ANCK; Education; W )RKErs" 
Education; Indu.striau Educaiton; Businhss Edu- 
cation; A(;hicui tuhal Education; Aditlt Educa- 
tion; Coni iNUA'noN SimooLs; Correspondence 
Si’HooLs, Folk I lien Scnoois; Manual Training; 
Apprenticeship; Reiiahilitation. 

Object i and J*ruh/cms of Vocational Edu~ 
.ation, cd. by Edwin A. J .ec (New York 1928); 
Snedden, David S., Vocational Education (New York 
1920); Anderson, 1 . F., ltistor< f Mam.al and Indus- 
trial School Education (Nev York 1926); Sears, W. 
P., The Root’^ of Vocational Educcition (New York 
19.31); Prosser, C. A., and Allen, C\ R., Vocational 
Education in a Demoirac\ (New York 1925); Payne, 
A. F'., Administration of Vocational Education (New^ 
York 1924); United States, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, “Orj.janization and Scope of Vocational Edu- 
cation in the United States,” and “Vocational Train- 
ing; and Unemployment” in Monthly Labor Review^ 
vol. xxxiii (1Q31) 1-19, and vol. xxxiv (1932) 275-79; 
C’ooley, E. (L, X'ocatwnal Education in Europe, 2 vols. 
(Chicap;o 1912-15); Rdville, Marc, Enseignement tech- 
nique et apprentissage (Paris IQ13); Kandcl, I. L, 
Comparative Education (Boston 1933); C’oluinbia Uni- 
versity, Teachers Collefajc, International Institute, 
Eduiatumid Yearbook, ed. by 1 . L. Kandel, v 
(1929) pt. 11; Abbott, Albert, Education for Industry 
and Commerce in England (London IQ33); Year Bonk 
of Education, ed. by PL S. C. Percy, published in 
Ivondon since 1932; Diamond, Thomas, ‘‘I'echnical 
Education in Great Britain" m Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education, vol. xx (1931) 1-4, 39-42; 
Great Britain, Board of Education, Education for In- 
dustry and (Commerce, Educational l^amphlets, no. 64, 
Industr\' series, no. i (London 1928); Abbott, Albert, 
and Dalton, J. P^., Trade Schools on the Continent, 
Great Bntain, Board of Education, Educational 
Pamphlets, no. 91, Industry series, no. xi (London 
1932); Kerschcn.stciner, G. M. A., Grundfragen der 
Schulorganisation (4th ed. Leipsic 1921) ch. ii; Die 
Beruf serziehung des Arheiters, Gesellschaft fur Soziale 
Refonn, Sebriften, nos. 70-72, 3 vols. (Jena 1920-21); 
Handhuch fiir das Berufs- und Fachschulwesen, ed. by 
Alfred Kiibne (2nd ed. Leipsic 1929); Pinkevich, A. 
P., Pedagogika, 2 vols. (2nd ed. Moscow 1925), tr. by 
N. Pcrlmutter as The Nciv Education in the Soviet 
Republic, i vol. (New York 1929) cb. xv; International 
Labour Office, Vocational Education in Agriculture, 
Studies and Reports, Ser. K, no. 9 (Geneva 1929). 
See also F'^nited States, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Annual Report, issued since 1917, and 
“Vocational Training and Unemployment.” Bulletin. 
no. 159 (1931). 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE was organized 
initially as a social service calculated to assist 
young people in choosing their occupations. In 
its present scope it consists of systematic effort to 
inform, counsel or furnish experiences to per- 
sons who seek to discover ihcir occupational 
interests and abilities, to learn about the prob- 
lems and opportunities of employment, to 
choose general or special fields of service, to se- 
cure preparation for a particular type of work, 
to obtain suitable employment or to make suc- 
cessive adjustments toward a satisfactory eco- 
nomic status. 

The rise of the movement for vocational 
guidance may be traced to a number of factors. 
First among these was the gradual removal from 
the lioine of industriab commercial and personal 
service processes, so that young people were left 
without the experiential and cognitive back- 
grounds required for intelligent occupational 
decisions. Second, the growing complexity of 
industrial and commercial technology made 
sampling experiences and accurate information 
difficult to obtain. Third, there was marked 
waste of vocational training upon pupils \\ ho had 
enrolled in expensive and highly sp('Ciali/ed 
curricula without careful ajq'iraisal of their 
talents and plans. Fourth, industrial .specializa- 
tion increased the difficulties of finding ap- 
propriate employment. Fifth, the greatly (‘\- 
tended enrolment of pu])ils of diverse back- 
grounds in secondarv schools forced upon the 
educational system tlie problems of later adjust- 
ment which were undreamed of when schools 
offered merely j')reparatory training for college. 
Sixth, the dissemination of democratic ideals 
created a most difficult problem, namely, the 
distribution, on the basis of decisions made by 
indi\'iduals themselves, of vocational services 
calculated to satisfy the complex needs of tlie 
social whole. 

An analysis of the ta.sk of vocational guidance 
is suggested by its definition. Cemin steps mu.st 
be taken by the individual, and these lireak up 
into a number of separate phases in each of 
wffiich the tcacher-pupil relationshif) is apparent. 

Discovery of the interests and abilities of tiu* 
individual should take place for most pupils at 
about the junior high school le\'cl. This ]U'ol)lem 
involves the question of inborn aptitudes and 
acquired abilities. Some psychologists hold that 
the use of tests w'ill reveal general and special 
abilities, even if there has been no background of 
experience. Others advocate the setting up of 
shops and classrooms offering sampicsof work, so 


that ibilities may be explored and tested by trial 
and -success. As vocational guidance has gained 
recognition among educators, there has l^een a 
gradual transformation of manual training 
rooms into “general shops”; simple tasks are 
now’ provided in wood and metal working, 
plumbing, electrical wiring, automobile me- 
chanics, printing and the like. “Junior business 
training,” a comprehensive course including 
many kinds of elementary exercises drawn from 
commercial iransactioiis together with work in 
gardening and in borne making situations, ser\ t>; 
to round out a wide scope of \ocatioual exj^ora- 
tioii. Moreover extracurricular activities dcM'lop 
abilities in human relations, a factor of {para- 
mount importance in oeeupational success Still 
other means for the discoxery of abilities are 
available-: experiences in actual jobs, aeti\ ities in 
scouting and organized }>Iav, tlex'elojiment of 
hobbies, counseling, observation of workers, 
reading aiul opportunitu-s to a.ssist workers. 
Success in certain studies {loiiits more or less 
directly toward sjieeii'ic forms of vocational 
.ser\ lee. 

Studx’ of the o(VU]>ation;il fh Id, its ojijiortunl- 
tie\> and {M'obiems su|)})ln's the othei half of the 
recjuisite background . L.irK exjperiments led t(» 
the inqiai img of such ml on nation 111 ('onnei'tion 
with faiglisli t oiiqiosition, leelurrs b\ successful 
adults and \ i^lts to pkiees of em|do\ment. 
Me-thods of tins sort luxe u^uallv {>ro\ed in- 
adc(|uate unless eiwaxlmated with op|portunit y 
f<a' sx ^tematIe stiidx, siuli as is ih)X\ freqiuaUly 
furnished thr<>unh regular classes in X(K'.Uional 
inform.ition, for which nuimious courses of 
study haxe been dr.iw n uj*. \\ ell trameel teaeheis 
are rare and Miperx ision is geneiallx inadx-quate. 
The surxex made in h\ the Wdiite House 

Conference on Child Health and Ihoteetion re- 
vealed that .ihinit h.ilf of the American cities 
were maintaining siudi courses. Perhaps a score 
of colleges are ofleriug e]a.ss work in occujia- 
tiorial o|i|Portuniti<.-s. 

'Phe tiurd ]>hase of vocational {progress relates 
to a decision of some sort, at least to the choice 
of the general area of an mdixidual’s vocational 
investment. Pos.ses.sed of self-knoxx ledge and vo- 
cation knoxv ledge, he may consider agriculture, 
commerce, industry or a {Profe.ssion. Many edu- 
cational institutions provide counselors or deans 
to a.ssist students in such decisions. Research is 
now being conducted, largely by psychologists, 
with a view to hel{)ing counselors and students, 
'lests have been devised, criticized, validated 
and standardized, and inventories of interests 
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and of personality characteristics have been 
provided. Record blanks furnish cumulative 
evidence. Counseling, still valuable in the con- 
sideration of alternatives, clarification of pur- 
poses and development of morale, has tended to 
make increasing use of carefully kept records 
and test results. 

Vocational education rriay be effective only 
when rational choice has been made. In vknv 
of the large number of pupils who leave school 
early, however, some forms of juvenile training 
seem necessary. I'he continuation school oflers 
such assistance, and there are signs that an in- 
tensification of the experimental idea mav' pro- 
vide pupils of fifteen to eightiam vears of age 
with an ecjuiprnent of diverse skills w'hich wif 
prove adequate for initial contacts and mav lead 
to better jiositions. Vocational guitlance has 
made several contributions to \ocatioi.al educa- 
tion. It ser\ es to gauge the \\ isdran of the piipil’s 
enrolment, furnisher him with a vestibule ex- 
perience as a basis for selecting iiis s]>eciali/.alion 
within the school, tixu hes fur. about the oppor- 
tunities and probkans alu^.d and ck'\ clops in his 
thought and practise tin* ‘'wisdom faertor’' req- 
uisite for his success and for his coojwration in 
bettering economic socicf, 

\\ bile the typical child worKer -.ct'up.'s jobs in 
a variety of wavs, ]u-ogress is la ing made* toward 
maintaining centrah/ed placement office's to 
facilitate the process of tiMiisition from school to 
work. Such offices obtain records and other 
specifications relating to the individual and 
compare them with the stated characteristics of 
the j(»b. State and federal agencies assist in the 
j'roblem of securing work, )uvenile and adult 
em])loyment being sej^.irattlv organized. 

Seldom does a person's record jwesent an 
ordeiiv ]>rogress through the live stv'j's just de- 
scribed. In anv t'vent occuj^ational shifts and in- 
dividual changes of objective make readjustment 
a necessarv j^hase in the development of plans. 

A few school svsterns maintain a follow-up and 
emjdoynicnl supervision service, tlesigned lo re- 
view with worker aiul employer aceomplisli- 
ments, jdans and problems relating to snceess, 
jwoinotion anti further education, kmjdoyers 
maintain services wliieh assist in the readjust- 
ment process, and many jvrotessional, semi- 
educational, labor and soci.d service organiza- 
tions, such as the National federal it »n of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, the 
Southern Wkimen’s Educational Alliance, Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis, Altusa, the ^ Oung Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, the Young W omen’s Christian 
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Association, Pioneer Youth, trade unions and 
social settlements, furnish advice to young men 
and women in vocational adjustment. 

Some forms of vocational guidance are as old 
as the division of labor. Plato, Montaigne, Jler- 
bart, Pascal, Henry MacKenzic and many t)thers 
wrote of the need, and Dickens in Chapter xiii 
of Bleak House gave an excellent picture of the 
pr >blcm of choice without guidance. Various 
early v/riters offcrc'd occupational information, 
and one volume dated iS 3 b (Ilazcn, Edw^ard, 
The Panorama of Professions and Trades: or 
E'r(ryman's Book^ Piiiladelpfiia) contains ques- 
tions in textbook fonn and states that such 
material should he j4udied in schools. Mean- 
while the sophists in phrcmology, physiognomy, 
astrology, jialmistrv and character analysis at- 
tenif)Ud lo advise upon ciioice of vocation. 

Jn the UiiiU'd Stales tlie n'< v^cment which led 
to th( present effort to siip]d\" vocational guid- 
ance was orginated by a pn!)liexsi and social 
workei, J'rank Parsons, jirofcssor of law in 
Boston University. In a social settlement, Civic 
Service J louse, Parsons organized in iqo<S the 
Vocation Bureau of Boston, concerned primarily 
with counseling young people in regard to 
choice of carei'i hut also with the collection of 
(KX'iipationa] information and the spread of the 
guidance idea. He used the expression voca- 
tioiLil guidance', suggestexl the seveTal phases of 
the work and insisted that it should he taken 
over bv school sv\stcms Mewer Bloomfield, wlio 
sm ce'edcd Ikirsons, popularized the^ plan and set 
up a training course lor counselors at Harvarel 
I niversitv Summer School and at Boston Uni- 
versifv. In iqiy the bureau wsis transferred to 
J lan ard Uiiive-rsitv and kite i be*came the Bureau 
of \ OexitioTial CuidaiKX' of tlie Graduate School 
of Ivduexition. Voe'aiiona] guidanex^ wiis early 
introdue'cel into the ]>uhlic schools, anti, be- 
ginning with Boston, Brooklyn and Granel 
Rapids, the movement spread throughout the 
country. Pennsv Iv ania, New^ York, Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, Washington and Virginia liavc made 
some jirogrcss toward a state wide plan and 
together with four or five cities have set up 
siandarel (jualifications for the e'ounselor’s po- 
sition. In some cominunitics county or regional 
j)lans have been tried. At the present time a con- 
siderable number ol universities and teachers 
colleges maintain curricula for the preparation 
of counselors. In the development of vocational 
guiilance, whether under educational or other 
aiLspices, psychology and mental testing have 
playetl an important parr; in addition there ha? 
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been close correlation between guidance and London a system of vocational service for youth 
scientific management and job analysis. The has been worked out on the basis of scientific 
movement for educational guidance was an out- tests and counseling. 

growth of that for vocational guidance. Within In France vocational guidance hiis been de- 
recent years some of the techniques used in vo- veloped largely as a result of the work of the 
cational guidance have been applied to other liistitut National d ’Orientation Professionnelle, 
fields of life activity and have thus influenced which was established in 1928 to conduct re- 


education in general. In the case of a few public 
school systems vocational counseling is orient- 
ed with a comprehensive' course in guidance 
which includes analysis and study of educational, 
social, recreational and avocational interests as 
well as vocational aptitudes, with a view to the 
more satisfactory adjustment of the pupil to 
society. 

I’he first national conference on vocational 
guidance was held in Jloston in 1910; and three 
years later the National Vocational Guidance 
Association was organized, a body which has 
contributed markedly to the darili cation of the 
aims and procedures of the movement. In 1915 
a periodical was started which later became the 
Vocatmial Guidance Magazine ^ the organ of the 
association. In 1933 through a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation there was fonned the 
National Occupational Conference, a group in- 
terested in furthering the magazine, renamed 
Occupaiums; the Vocatimial Guidance Maga- 
zine (pui)hshed at Cambridge, Mass., 9 issues 
per year), and in conducting and sponsoring 
researches and conferences. 

Because of the eMent to which social, class 
and family traditions still function as deter- 
minants of an individual’s career, v(>cati()n,il 
guidance in Euroj'tcan and Asiatic lountries has 
not been so widely developed as in the I’nited 
States. Nev^ertheless, special bureaus have i^een 
established in the larger cities, and in nearly 
every country some type of vf>cational guidance 
is under way. 

In England v^ocational guidance wvis until 
recently empirical in character and existed as an 
infonnal serv ice conducted hy the juvenile ad- 
visory committees under the Ministry of Labour 
or hy the juvenile employment committees and 
“aftercare” committees under local educational 
authorities. It was designed chiefly for boys and 
girls leaving school between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen, to adv ise them in regard to op- 
portunities for and selection of employment in 
trade and industry. Little use was made of 
technical methods of vocational guidance, in- 
cluding the utilization of psychological tests. 
Recently, however, under the auspices of the 
Nationa’ Institute of Indust»-ial Psychology in 


search and to train vocational counselors. Some- 
what earlier infonnal vocational guidance 
bureaus had been established in several of the 
larger industrial centers and a commission for 
vocational guidance created under the au^'iices 
of the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

During the period following the World War 
and })rior to the Nazi revolution (iermany had 
developed a fairly wide system of vocational 
guidance with offices and bureaus in some five 
hundred cities, most of them in connection with 
government emplo}’ment exchanges. Much val- 
uable work was done in the analysis of occupa- 
tions and in the prcfiaration of psychological 
tests and (|uestionnaires. In many cities steps 
were taken to enlist the cooperation of school 
authorities and parents. Special emphasis was 
laid on the general economic situation in ad- 
dition to a study of ajq'licants' interests and 
abilities. Lhe agencies in control ol vocational 
guidance included the Zentralinstitut fiir 
Erziehung und Enterricht, the Reichsamt fiir 
Arbeilsvermittkmg and the Reichsarbeitsver- 
vvaltung. 

japan has made a beginning in vocational 
guidance both through its sch(K)ls, where lec- 
turt's are given to teachers to enable them to 
adv ise pupils in regard to choice of vocation, and 
through public employment exchanges. In 
.several cities plans have been made for the ap- 
pointment of .special v'ocational guidance ad- 
visers who will dev'ote all their time to the 
guidance of young pc'oplc and who will en- 
courage cooperation between industrial and 
educational authorities, eanploymcnt exchanges 
and parents. 'Phese advisers will give assistance 
not only in the selection of occupations but will 
also supervise young workers after their place- 
ment. 

In Soviet Russia vocational guidance exists 
not so much as a separate service but rather as 
an integral part of the nation wide system of 
vocational training which dominates all educa- 
tion. Since the latter is directed chiefly toward 
industrialization of the country, there is ac- 
cordingly less need for vocational guidance than 
in countries characterized by the absence of a 
planned economy 
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Bureaus for investigation and service in the 
field of “psycho-technics” have been established 
in several countries, and guidance oHices of an 
educational nature exist in Switzerlaiui, Czecho- 
slovakia, Belgium, Spain, Italy, Austria, China 
and three South American countries. 'Fhe Inter- 
national I.abor Oflice has from tit'ie to time 
published reports of ])ractises in vocational 
guidance as a part of its services in the field of 
labor relations. 

An estimate of tlu* results of vocational 
guidance is exceedingly dillicult because of the 
complexity of the ]U-oblems with which it di^als. 
Even in the relatively simple matter of measur- 
ing the results of tht‘ disst-mination of (X'cu]^!- 
tional inforrnatif)!! in school classes the st.itistical 
findings, while favorabh\ are not outstandingl, 
clear. Case studies indicate that vocational 
guidance is fiften applied ef1ecti\el\' and suggest 
that broadening the work v\ill not interfere with 
liberal or general education but vmII lead to VMser 
occupational decisions, aid the individual in 
developing a .social viewpoint, etlect economies 
through rationalizing ju'ograms of vocational 
education and prepare tla* individual for co- 
operation in the necessarv reorganization of in- 
dustrial society, for the future, vocational 
guidance must take into account changing soci.il 
and economic conditions and their relation to 
the problems of occupational shift, uneinplov- 
ment and the extension of leisure both volun- 
tary and inv'oliintarv. In countri<\s such as the 
United States the limitations impo.sed by an 
unorganized labor market and the absence of 
public employnient exchanges also constitute 
important factors; unless tht'st* are recognizctl, 
no system of vocational guidance can be entirely 
effective. 

John M. Brewi-.r 
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'noNAi. (Guidance. 

YOGKL, SIR JUl JITS (1835-99), New Zea- 
land statesman and imperialist. Born and edu- 
cated in London, \’ogel as a young man emi- 
grated to Australia. At the time of the gold rush 
in be went to Newv Zealand and engaged in 
journalism at Dunedin. Before long he W'as ac- 
tive in both provincial and national politics, 
entering Parliament in 1863 and becoming 
colonial treasurer in t 8()9. Tn this capacity he 
inaugurated a policy of extensive borrowing for 
jmblic works and immigration, a landmark not 
only in New Zealand history but in the develop- 
ment of British capital exports. While kjcal 
political and economic circumstances were the 
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main reasons for his policy, Vogel pressed his 
schemes as a means of imperial expansion. He 
endeavored also to force the British government 
to forestall German expansion in the Pacific 
islands, urging on many occasions that these 
islands should he united in a federation under 
New Zealand's leadership. 

Vogel was an important influence in shaping 
l>()th tlie constitutional develojMnent and the 
political policies of New Zealand in the transi- 
tional [leriod alter the gold rushes and in assist- 
ing immigration which hroLe down the e\cliJ- 
si\eness cjf the lirst settlements. He abolished 
tlie [>ro\iricial systc'm in nSyb and laid the 
foundations of centrali/ed administration. Be- 
sides tla- national edueation svstem, established 
in I'Syy shorth alter his premiership, he was 
large!) resjvmsibie lor the public 1 1 list ojflce, the 
s’.stem of land iransters tlirough state registra- 
tion, tht' go\ eminent life insurance department, 
t!ie first eflorts at loresi consta vation and the 
subsidi/mg of ovtasea cable and steamer con- 
nections w'ith I’ingland tlirougii America. He 
was a j)ioneer acKoc'ate of t.inlF protection for 
local industries and of woman sulirage. In these 
.stej\s toward sla * enterpuasc , protection and 
complete ileriKicracy he juepartal i!ie way for the 
later e\jK‘riinent.', in state socialism, just as in his 
imfieriahst policies he foreshadowed subsequent 
attempts at imperial eooj»eration 

In addition to etiiting the OJ/irral Handhook 
of Scic Zealand (and ed. l .ondon \ ogel 

was the author of (Jreat Ihitain and Her 
iddonies (London iSd^), AVer Zealand and the 
South Sea JslaJids (l.ondon if yd) and a novel, 
Anno Domini 2000 (London i 8 (Sq). 

J. B. CONDI.IMI- 

CJonmlt'. Ret’M'S, \V. Pember, The ]\ hitr ( 2 (uid 

(3rd rev. ed. Londtai T024) th xix; C’ondlitlc, J. B., 
Sr 7 v ZcafamI in the Makjni< (London 1930), espenally 
P- 31^.14. i03~ob, I\irsons, F., The Story of Nc 7 V 
Zealand ( Phil.jclelphia 1^04) p. gS 119, (>15-16. 

VOGELSANG, ERE] HER K KARL V(LN 

(i<S 18-90), Austrian social refonner and pub- 
licist. Born in Germany, Vogelsang came from 
an old Protestant family of the landed aris- 
tocracy and became an ofl'icial in the Pmssian 
civil service. Under the [ler.sonal influence of 
Bishop Ketteler he was converted to Catholicism 
in 1850. In 1864 he emigrated to Austria, where 
he engaged in wide publicistic activity. He de- 
veloped his Christian social ideas in the Vater- 
land^ the organ of tlic clergy and the nobility, 
and in the MoTiatsschrift fur christliche SoziaU 


reform^ which he founded in 1879. As an Aus- 
trian federalist he was strongly opposed to the 
Prussian political system and the German Em- 
pire. But neither his loyalty to the Austrian 
em]>eror nor his social and intellectual connec- 
tions with the Catholic nobilily could induce 
him to take jxirt in the struggle against the 
“anarchists,” whose radicalism he considered 
but a conseijuence of caj)itali.stic economy. 

Vogelsang’s W'orks developcvl among Catholics 
an understanding of the social problems in- 
volved in the capitalist s\stem. He obtaiiK‘d the 
ajiproxal of I’ope Leo xui and gained adlierents 
in Switzerland, Belgium, I'rance and (iermanv 
He was invoked, however, in various contro- 
versies with the' (ierman (.'aiholic jvirty, partly 
becau.se the lattei was more inclined to a liberal 
course in Catholic politics aiul partly bt'cause it 
d.d not wish to raise the ijuestions of social re- 
form during the A //////r/vW/A'/>/'w ith Bismarck. In 
Austrui, howcwt'i', \ ogelsang became one of the 
inU'llectual inaugurators of the Chri.stian Social- 
ist jvirly. 

\ ogc'lsang con.sidered cajiitalism a com]>lete 
di.sonler which arose from the “revolution of the 
higher soci.J groupings against the Christian 
social order” onci' reah/eil in the Middle Ages 
and later destroyed Iw the Renaissance, the 
Reformation and the rec’eption of Pvoman law. 
.\s th(' social agents of the present sy.^'tem he 
fought, above all, the liberals and tlu' Jews. On 
tlu‘ basis of C'hristian natural law combmetl with 
national juritlical traditions NOgelsang .sought to 
reestablish an economic system conqiatilile with 
and subject to the social j>rinciples of Roman 
Catholic dogma. Instead of the cla.ss system he 
advocated a .society vertically .stratified and 
corresponding to the occupational division of 
labor. Minimizing thi' gap in interests bi‘tween 
small and large scale production he conceived of 
a corporate society built in harmony with the 
“natural law of man” and the principle of 
estates. He urged the imposition of trenchant 
measures upon economic organization by the 
stale and was therefore often rejiroached with 
being a state socialist. In order to transform the 
private projierty system in agriculture into one 
of cooperative ownershij) he proposed to bt‘gin 
with governmental administration of the entire 
mortgage on landed j^roperty, aiming at ci)m- 
plete liberation from debt. He also suggested 
cooperative organizations of handiiu'afts, con- 
sidering peasants and independent craftsmen as 
the fundamental classes in .society. He sought to 
bridge the gap between the industrial worker 
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and the entrepreneur by connecting the worker 
more closely with the plant. 

The most romantic features of Vogelsang’s 
theory were his suggestions to bring about a 
shrinkage of money economy as well as foreign 
trade. Attempting to revive the old usury law of 
the church he wanted to substitute deliveries in 
kind for sexeral money <axes and restrict the 
interest rate for credits. Foreign trade he v.ou- 
sidcred unethical, politically destructive and un- 
social. His ideal was a state of economic self 
sufficiency, or autarchy 

Hans Si LI hr 

ITVjrA’?: (k'summcltc ulxr sotialpolittuhc und 

Tctzciuidtc 'rUrmatd, pts t-7 (Au^sl^urj^ jS-Ss-H6); 
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VOLi AlAR, CEORG VON (1S50--1922), Ger- 
man .Social Democralic leader and parliamen- 
tarian. \ Oilman wa.^ born in Munich of an ()ld 
family ol state* ollicials and received a strict 
Catholic upbringing. He attended the school of 
the benedict ines at Augsburg and then as a cadet 
entered a regiment of Ikn arian cuirassiers. At 
the outbreak of the h'ranco-Frussian War he 
volunteered for the German army and was 
seriously wounded at Rlois. He went to Paris 
and Zurich and turned to the study of social and 
political science; in this way he developed an 
interest in the socialist movement and became 
active as a journalist. Vollmar took over the 
direction of tlie socialist Drcsdticr l ulkszcituti^ 
and soon thereafter was elected to the Saxon 
Landiepq, the C German Reichstag and the Ba- 
varian Landtag. 

At first \'ollinar joined the Rebel group, but 
lie gradually w'ent over to the so-called revi- 
si'^nisLs. He believed that all social progress is 
realized only through slo\v transition and that 
prcoccuj^ation with the future is therefore idle. 
The Social Democrats, he held, should concen- 
trate all their agitation u[>on greater protection 
of labor, extension of trade union rights, in- 
creased wages and the like. 

With this turn to the right Vollmar came into 
more and more opposition to the Marxist wing 
of the party. This conflict culminated in the 
violent debate between Vollmar and Bebel at the 
Dresden Party Congress of 1903. Outvoted and 


hindered by his physical condition from making 
any energetic counter attack, Vollmar gradually 
withdrew from political life. He remained a 
member of the Social Democratic party but he 
rarely made a public appearance 

Hhinrich Cunow 

Constdt: Saengcr, Alv/in, in Deutsches hio^ruphisi hes 
Jcihrbuchf vol. iv (1Q29) 276- 89 with full hiblio^raphy. 

VOLTAIRE, FRANCOIS-M ARIE AROUET 
DE (1694- 1778). French man of letters, his- 
torian and p/itlowphr Educated at tlie College 
Louis-ie-(/rand, Voltaire soon became known 
as a wit, was received in the circle of the duchessc 
du Maine, w rote two tragedies and before the 
age of twenty-six w^as twice “exiled” from I'aris 
and once sent to the Bastille lor lampoons on 
prominent ]>eoj>Ie. In 1725, countering a witty 
insult from the chevalier de Rohan by one more 
linished, he wxis beaten in the streets by tin 
chevalier’s lackeys, challenged the chevalier to a 
duel, was sent to the Bastille and after a fort- 
nigiil, at his own request, alknved to retire to 
England. In luigiand (1726-29), where he wxts 
cordially received by the WNljioles, Pope, Con- 
greve and other distinguished people, he was 
profoundly imjircssed with the contrast betw’een 
France and a country where every one chose his 
“ow'n road to heaven,” where noblc^s were “great 
without insolence,” the people “share in govern- 
ment without disorder” and a professor of 
mathematics (Newton) “is buried like a king.” 
Returning to Franee with a full purse, a Euro- 
pean reputation, settled ideas on all Ics ffrands 
siijcts and a bag full ol manuscripts, he com- 
pleted Unmade (Geneva 1723), printed privately 
Charles xii (2 \ols., Rouen 1731), produced 
Brutus and /Aiiic (1730 and 1732; and published 
Lei ties philosophiques . . sur les aiifflais (Am- 

sterdam 1734), an indirect but powerful attack on 
French ]>olitical and (.ecclesiastical intolerance 
which added much to his fame and contributed 
more than any other work to making English 
literature and institutions popular in France. 

Foreseeing the oflicial condemnation of this 
work, \"oltaire had already retired to Lorraine, 
where he set up house with Madame du Chatelct 
at Cirey. H(^re during the next fifteen years he 
did much of his best writing: Essai . , . sur les 
moeurs (7 vols., Geneva 1756) and Le siccle de 
Louis XIV (2 vols., Berlin 1751); Alzirc and 
Merope (produced in 1736 and 1743) and, wath 
the collaboration of Madame du Chatelct, Eli- 
mens de la philosophie de Newton (Amsterdam 
1738). Employed in connection with the fetes at' , 
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tending the dauphin’s marriage, he was re- 
warded, through the influence of Madame du 
Pompadour, with the office of historiographei 
royal at a salary of 2000 livres (1745) and in 1746 
was admitted to the Academy. The death of 
Madame du Chatelet (1749) and the loss of royal 
favor induced him to accept the invitation of 
Frederick the Great, many times extended, to 
establish himself at Berlin (1750-53). Admiring 
each other at a distance, the two incompatible 
great men exhibited their worst qualities when 
brought together. If their puerile billingsgate 
l:)attles and revenges are judg(‘d on their de- 
nerits, dishonors were doubtless even; but the 
facile wit and sly dishonesty of the king of letters 
were m the end forced to yield to the authority 
and brutality of the king of Prussia. Sccrctlv 
escaping from his royal j'>rison \V)ltaire managed 
to return to France, only to find that the un- 
authorized publication of j)art of the /tssai ( 17^4) 
made him no more welcome at Paris than at 
Berlin. He therefore cannily established himself, t 
first at Les Delices outside the gates of Geneva, d 
then at Ferney just inside the frontier of France, o 
where, within easy distance of four independent ei 
political jurisdictions, lie lived until i77<S. w 

Voltaire’s great wealth —partly inherited, t( 
partly acquired —enabled him to live at I'erney rn 
on the scxile of a grand seigneur, keeping opv'n s( 
house to the stream of people w ho came from all to 
parts of Europe and America to visit the most it 
famous man of letters of the century. Inuring ‘b 
these last years, as always, he wrote ceaselessly, vv* 
keeping abreast of his swelling correspondence it 
and publishing, besides a multitude of lesser as 
works, L(2 Pucellp in 1755, the lirst authorized tic 
edition of the Essai, and Gayididv in 1759. I lav- an 
ing seemingly attained the height of fame and in- de 
fiucnce by his writings, \"oltaire now added to of 
both by his deeds. In lybi the Parlcment of in 
d’oulouse, sw'ayed by the religious passions of ini 
the community, condemned the 1 luguenot Jean th< 
Galas to torture and death for the alleged murder tin 
of his son and deprived his family of their prop- res 


humanity of the prevailing legal procedure— 
the very conditions which Voltaire had de- 
nounced in his writings, llie essence of that “ Iri- 
famcMis 'riling” which he had insisted must he 
“crushed.” Henceforth his name was a house- 
hold word, even among the ignorant masses; and 
in 177<S, when he came to Paris for the last time, 
crowds followed the “savior of Galas” in the 
streets, and in the theater he w'as crowned with 


ai Voltaire’s Oeuvres cimiplftes (ed. by Beaii- 
te marchais, Gondorcet and Decroix, Kehl lyNy- 
Sg) comprises seventy volumes of j')(»etr\, 
e plays, tales, histories, works of populan/ation, 
3 polemics and private letters. In jioint of 
^ merit the letters are nearest jH*rfection. 'J’Ik* 

' best of his works in the different an* 

^ perhaps Zaire and Mempr; Catididv and Zi2di^\ 

Lettre.s . . sur les atighiis and J^hilosophic 

de Seu'totr, iZiurles xii and Le sieele de Louis 
AVI'. The Essai .sur les moeiirs (\\ Inch in later edi- 
tions includes l.e siei le de Louis \iv and I.e siede 
de Louis xv) was the longest and most ambitious 
of his works and perhaps also the most influ- 
ential, since it was an event in historiography as 
well as a tract for the limes. As an e\'ent in iiis- 
toriographv, it contributes! toward the develop- 
ment of a more critical handling of historical 
sources and did much to shaj>e the modern treiul 
toward Kulturgesehidite . As a tract for the times, 
it made of “God’s L'nnerse,” as Garlyle said, 

“a greater Patnmonv of St. Peter, from which it 
were well and pleas<mt to hunt out the Pope”; 
it surveyed the history of mankind in such guise 
as to demonstrate that the progress of ci^ iliza- 
tion is incompatible with political o['ipression 
and ecclesiastical intolerance. The virtuc^s and 
defects of the Essai are those of \h)ltaire himself, 
of all his works and of his century. If there is not 
in all his seventy volumes a profound or an orig- 
inal idea, neither is there any that is irrelevant to 
the immediate interests and problems of his 
time. He acccfited at first sight and without 
reservation all the characteristic faiths and 


erty and civil rights. Gonvinced that Galas was skepticisms of the Enlightenment: its aversion to 

innocent, \V)ltaire employed all his talent, in- “superstition” and its dislike of “dim perspec- 

fluence and furious zeal to make the tives”; its preoccupation with the world that is 

a European cai2sr celibre and after three years of evident to the senses; its passion for freedom and 

unremitting effort obtained a reversal of the ver- its humane sympathies; its profound faith in the 

diet and a restoration of rights and property efficacy of reason for resolving all mysteries and 

(1762-65). The French were quick to see a dra- for harmonizing the ideits, the conduct and the 

matic fitness in Voltaire’s championship of the institutions of men with the imprescriptible law^s 

Galas family, since their sufferings flagrantly of nature and of nature s God. Accepting these 

exemplified the evils of religious intolerance, the ideas without reservation, he could express them 

stupidity of mass emotion and the barbarous in- with conviction and in writing which, for clarity. 
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precision, wit and movement as swift and effort- 
less as sunlight passing over rippling water, has 
suiely never been equaled. It was Voltaire’s 
supreme virtue and the source of his immense 
influence that, by raising to the level of genius 
the art of delivering ideas struggling to be born, 
he became the authentic and inspired voice of 
the age in which he lived. 

Carl Becker 

Works'. Oeuvres cnvtpletes de Voltaire, 52 vols. (new eel. 
Pans 1H77-85); The Works of Voltaire^ 42 vojs. (New 
York 1901). 

Consult: I )csnoircsterres, G. Lt* H., Voltaire e( la 
sorietefranfaiseou XV 1 1 v siede, \ols. (Paris 1871 7(»), 
Morley, J., ]’oltaire (New ^"ork 1878); Prandes, (j. 
JVl. CL, htanfots dc I oltaue, 2 \'ols. (L'o}>etihaL;en 
tr. by (). Krueer and P. Ilutler (New ^'orl 
1930), Collins, J. C., \ 'i)ltairf . . . in Ktvfiind (Lon- 
don 1908); Cliase, IL, '1 iie Yoim^ \' oltaue (\ew' 
York I92()); 'rorrev, N- I \1 , l^oltune amt the F.nidish 
Deists, "^'ale Hoin.iniie Studies, Anj. 1 (New H.uen 
1930), Sainte-Heu\ e, (. A , Causenc du hindi, 15 \ols. 
(Pans 1857 (>2) \ol. All, p. io£:-2(), \okxni, p n ^,8, 
and vol. XV, p, 210-45, H; uneiiere, 1 ',, Etudes (Utique^ 
.si/i rhistone d< hi litti i aha > I raiifaist , svv. 1—0 (f>ew ed. 
Pans 181)0-1(^25) ^er 111, p. 250- 00, ser. i\ , p. 2(:7-324; 
Fa^uet, IL, Dix-luiUiena suule 'Pans 1894), Fueler, 
E , ( h's'i ht( h/e (hr ncueien 1 1 istono<jj'aphie , llandhueh 
der inittel.iltei Ik hen und neueren (ieschiehle, \oL 1 
(Munich i()ii)p. 34<) ('3, Fitter, M , “Studien uber 
die Entwielduni-' dei C iesdiic hlsw issenschalt . . . 
Das 18. Jabrimnder t" in llisto} ndu Zeits/ hnjt, \ol. 
cxii (1914) 2()~i3i, Hen^tesc u (1 , I oftane; Jiihlio- 
f^raphit (ie st's oein les, 4 \ols (Pans iS82-()0); Alornet, 
Daniel, Tes oni^ims inte/la fia ih s de la Hei'olutKni 
fiatiiaise (I’ans 1933) P- -^8 32, S2-89; lirunol, 
Ferdinand, Histone (h la laniim ji an^aise des ori^tues d 
J(j(>n, vols. i-Mii (Pans 1905 33) \ol. \i, pt. 2, eh. i. 

VOLUNTARY /XSSOCI XTIONS. '1 he volun- 
tary association i.s an unincorporated group of 
persons organized for some common purpose. 
The ajiplication of the term voluntary to an 
organization of this type is a reflection of the 
tht^ory that it comes into being through the will 
of its members, whereas the state creates the 
corporation. Voluntary associatic'us may be es- 
tablished for proht or for social, charitable or 
other non-commercial ends; and from an early 
period this essential diflerence in jmrposc led, in 
English law, to the development of two different 
sets of legal principles, applicable respectively to 
profit and non-profit associations. Both bodies 
of law are, howe\'er, dominated by the concept 
that no unincorporated association has legal 
personality and that rights and liabilities arising 
in connection with such an association can be 
only the rights and liabilities of its members. 
Many departures from this conception, in eft'ect 
if not always in theory, have, howe'er, taken 


place especially in recent years. But the pace has 
been uneven, and the change has been more 
marked in regard to business associations than 
to non-profit organizations. 

Voluntary business associations include part- 
nerships, limited partnerships, joint stock com- 
panies, partnership associations, business trusts 
and certain tyj)es of de facto corporations. The 
busin ‘ss trust has a distinctive character* as 
compared with other unincorporated associa- 
tions for j>rofit and will therefore be disciLsed 
separately. 

Mistorically the complex partnership, the 
joint stock companv and even the jxirtnership 
association, a creation of statutory law, may be 
v,onsidered ilevelopnii iits of the simple partnei- 
ship, and according to orthodox common law 
theory their legal position and that of their 
members arc based essentia by upon the law 
governing partneis. Thus a voluntary association 
is said to partake of the disad\ mtages of a 
partnership: namely, unlimited personal liability 
of members, inability to achieve perpetual exist- 
ence, diflusion of matiagement resulting from 
the rule that each partner may bind his associ- 
ates, and difHcu]tic\s in taking and conveying real 
jiroperty. F’urtherrnorc, since an association is 
not an entity, suits cannot be brought by 01 
against the association as such, the necessary 
parties being the individual members. Finally, 
although a stockholder may enforce his rights 
against a corporation in an action at law, this 
remedy is not available to a shareholder in an 
association as against either the association or his 
comembers. However, since voluntary associa- 
tions, other than the simple partnership, de- 
vclojHxl with a view to nu^et'ng the demand foi 
large, heavily capitalized enterprises, in which 
the burden of risk and liability might be divided 
among many participants, it was inevitable that 
their position in knv should be made less oner- 
ous. JTior to the nineteenth century members of 
associations, because of the difficulty of obtoin- 
ing corporate status, were unable to evade by in- 
corporation the disabilities attaching to associa- 
tions. Later, incorporation was avoided so as to 
escape from the restrictions of charters and state 
supervision and taxation. 

From an early date relief from some of the 
disadvantages characteristic of the voluntary 
association was given in courts of equity through 
representative suits in situations where it was 
impossible to make all the associates parties and 
through settlement of the claims of individual 
partners against the association by an account- 
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ing. Much was accomplished by statutory 
changes, induced by the pressure of business 
interests, and also by judicial support t)f agree- 
ments between members of an association. In 
fact the similarity between the association and 
the corporatioTi, both in organization and in 
activities, led irresistibly to a confusion of the 
two related bodies of law in the judicial mind 
and to the resultant reception of corporate con- 
cepts into the law of dissociations. 

In England the Bubble Act of 1720 (6 Geo. i. 
c. 18) and the uncertainty of the common law 
in the matter of the transferability of shares in 
unincorporated companies gave them an ecpiiv- 
ocal position at law. NeverthelesSs, a large num- 
ber of voluntary companii‘s had come into exi.st- 
ence by the end of the eighteenth ceiitur}^; dur- 
ing the nineteenth they became \ery pc'pular, 
obtaining by legislati\e act many of the ad- 
vantages of the corporation and at the same time 
becoming subject to increasing governmental 
supervision. They were, however, redueetl to 
insignihcance by the Companies Act of 1862 
(25 & 26 Viet. c. 89), which not only facilitated 
incorporatioTi but made it compulsorv thereafter 
for all busint^ss a. sociations consisting of more 
than twenty persons and for all banking organ- 
izations of more than ten. Limited partnerships 
were authorized by the act of 1907 (7 Edw. 
VH. c. 24). 

In the United States, where the Bubble .^ct 
was not considered part of the common law, 
the unincorporated association has flourished, 
gradually acquiring corporate attributes. Con- 
tinuity of existence and concentration of man- 
agement are obtained in large partnerships and 
joint stock companies hy agreements bctw'een 
members, while difficulties in the conveyance 
and taking of real property are avoided in many 
instances by trust devices. In most states statutes 
authorize suits against voluntary associations 
either in the finn name through service upon one 
or more of the officers or against the officers as 
representing the associates; in the latter situation 
individual shareholders may sometimes be 
joined. In such suits execution can issue only 
against the joint assets of the associates or at best 
against the individual assets of the members 
served. Some states also permit suits in the name 
of the associatiem or in that of its officers. It is of 
course in relation to the question of liability that 
the courts cling most tenaciously to the theory 
that an association is oidy the aggregate of its 
several members. Nevertheless, it is possible at 
present for shareholders in unincorporated com- 


panies to attain by contract limitation of liability. 
Agreements betwx^cn members of an association 
and strangers that the latter will look only to the 
joint assets of the associates for payment have 
been upheld, although the courts are chary of 
granting the associates protection on this basis 
unless the stipulation is an exprc.ss {)art of the 
particular contract involved. Limited liability 
may also be obtained for certain of the members 
of a limited partnershijt a special type of stat- 
utory unincorporated association. Mere too the 
limitation of liability is precarious, for any fail- 
ure to confonn to the statute may convert the 
special partner into a general partner with un- 
limited personal liability. Not only limitation of 
liabihtv but almost all other corporate features 
can be realized in the partnersliip association, 
which is permitted in hve states, including 
Pennsyb ania and Michigan, d'his form of organ- 
ization has, however, bca.m held by a lederal 
court to constitute a limited partnership for 
purposes of jurisdiction [Great Southern E"ire 
Proof Hotel Company v. Jones, 193 U.S. 532 
(J903)]. 

The type of volimtary association which be- 
came the most eflective rival of the corporation, 
ho\\e\a‘r, is one which deri\es Ironi both tlie 
partnership and the common law trust, d'he use 
of the ^Massachusetts, or business, trust for large 
scale enterprises spread rapidly from the latter 
part of the ninetc^enth century in the United 
States and to a lesser extent in Eingland. It ap- 
peared to combiiK' all the benefits of incorpora- 
tion without its many disadvantages. I'hrough a 
trust a trustee or group of trust c‘es may organ- 
ize a business in which perpetual succession is 
assured and in which shareholders, whose cer- 
tificates are freely transferable, have technically 
the status of beneficiaries of the trust. Manage- 
ment is concentrated in tlie trustees, while con- 
veyances of property are effected as easily by 
trustees as by corporations. Actions at law' are 
brought by or against the trustees; a beneficiary 
may contract with a trustee and sue upon such 
an agreement. In order to protect themselves 
and the beneficiaries from personal liability 
trustees may provide in their contracts with 
third parties that liability on obligations will be 
limited to the extent of the trust fund. Moreover 
for a time the trust, like other unincorporated 
associations, appeared to enjoy a special pre- 
rogative; under the privileges and immunities 
clause of the constitution the trustee, as a citizen 
of a state, was allowed to do business in a foreign 
state under tho same conditions as the local 
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citizen, while the corporation, an artificial person 
without the rights of citizenship, was generally 
forced to sulnnit to special l)urdens. 

But the law could not for long ignore the per- 
sistent realities of this situation. The trust was 
too obviously a means of evading governmental 
control and at the same time escaping from the 
responsibilities placed upon the members of 
unincorporated associations by thecoinmon law. 
'fhe courts accordingly began to hold that 
where a so-called trust agreement gave control 
of the trustees to the beneficiaries, the f>rganiza- 
tion would b(‘ considered a ]\irtnership and li- 
ability would be governetl by the rul(‘S n^Iating 
to j)artners. On the other hand, in Hemphill 7'. 
Orloff [4S Slip. Ct. 577 (i()2S)| tlu' Supreme 
Oourl ol the Ihntei^ States affirmed the holding 
of a Michigan court to the effect tliat as a pre- 
recjuisite to doing business in that state a foreign 
trust must congdy with the statutes rc^gulating 
the admission ol foreign corporations. The law' 
in cj nest ion stated that for purposes of the statut(‘ 
corporations were “all associations, partnership 
associations and joint stock companies having 
any of the pow ers or pri\iieg(‘s of corporations, 
not possesscal by induiduals or jiartnerships 
. . . .“In Its decision the Supreme C'ourt said: 
“'The real nature of tlie organization riUKst be 
considered. If clothed with the ordinary func- 
tions and attributes ol a corjioration, it is subject 
to similar treatment.” Imphetllv all voluntary 
associations enjoving such attributv'S have now 
lost the advantage they had over corporations in 
doing business in foreign states. 

'fhe realistic point of view taken by the Su- 
preme Court in Hemphill 7. Orloll has lound 
expression in other decisions and in legislation 
regulating and taxing voluntary associations, 
including trusts, in the same manner and almost 
as extensively as corporations. Because ot these 
conditions and because of the still iincerttiin 
state of the law' concerning trusts, the lattei have 
begun to decline in importance and corporations 
have becimie the most favored tyjie of organiza- 
tion for both large and small business units. 

The changes in the legal principles governing 
voluntary associations appear to have create-d for 
them a special status in Uuv, somewhere betw^een 
that of the simple partnership and that ol the 
corporation. This status is apparently a recogni- 
tion that neither the unitary nor the aggregate 
asjicct of business associations can be ignored 
without denying the requirements of business 
and of public control. Realistic justice is insistent 
that cognizance be taken of both. 
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Non-profit making voluntary associations in- 
clude social clubs, family and religious societies, 
fraternal orders, .socialistic communities, trade 
unions, employers’ a.s.sociations and mutual 
benefit associations, with or without insurance 
features. The obv iously private nature of most 
of these types of organization, particularly of 
those which developed earliest historically, and 
which wxM’c chiefly infiueiitidl in the common law, 
led the courts to apply legal principles differing 
in many important respects from those regulat- 
ing unincorporated business associations. 

ddie properties of most such .societies, except 
charitable and religious organizations which 
have large trust funds, are usually negligible, 
and the right of eMch member in the common 
prop(*rty consists orly of the right to enforce its 
application to the purpo.ses of the association. 
H}»on the deat^h or withdrawal of a member his 
right in the jiroperty acena s to the survivors, 
while upon dissolutiem the as.scts are dixidexl 
among those who are then members. Of course 
where the property has been given to an associa- 
tion for a particular purjiose, the courts will 
enforce the trust and there will be no division 
upon dissolution. 

'I'he relationship between members of volun- 
tary^ non-profit organizations is not one of 
partnership; the con.stitution arul by-laws to 
which a member subscribes upon joining em- 
body the terms of the contract between him and 
the other m crullers of the society. 'The courts 
are loath to interfere with the relationship be- 
twexm members, and thev tend to support the 
rules and tribunals of the society. Accordingly 
in cases of wrongful expulsion the courts will 
grant sjHxrific relief onl) w hen a property inter- 
est is involved. It must be shown moreover that 
the rules and proceedings of the association 
relating to expulsion were arbitmry, that the 
expulsion was not carried out in accordance with 
the rules or that it vvasnotdone in good faith. The 
courts have gone very far in discovering a prop- 
erty interest where the expulsion results in only 
a trifling pecuniary loss and in some cases have 
disregarded the question of property interest 
entirely, an attitude which indicates a desire to 
protect rights of personality. Actions for dam- 
ages also are possible where there has been a 
wrongful expulsion. 

The objects and activities of an association 
may be changed by the unanimous consent of 
the membership or, if the by-laws so provide, by 
a majority. Such changes, in the case of re- 
ligious societies with large property holdings, 
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have given rise to a great deal of litigation and 
there have been many conllicting decisions. The 
leading English case, Free C'hurch of Scotland 
V. Overtoun [(1904) A. C. 515], decided that a 
change in a fundamental doctrine by a religious 
body was ultra 7 'ircs and that any minority group 
which still subscribed to the original tent'ts of the 
association was entitled to the property. The 
American law is guided by Watson v. Jones [(So 
U.S. 679 (1871)], in which the Supreme Court 
attempted to diflerentiate certain situations and 
to state rules for them. It held that where prop- 
erty is given in trust for a religious body or so- 
ciety to support a particular doctrine, it cannot 
be used for the support of a new* dogma. Where 
it is granted to a society simpi}/ for its use, rights 
in it depend upon the type of the organization: if 
the society is a self-governing group, such as a 
Congregational church, the right to the use of 
the property is determined by the rules of the 
association; but if the jnirticular group which 
changes its views is a subordinate part of a 
hierarchy in which the vSuperior body adheres to 
the original doctrine, the property belongs to the 
membershij') that remains loyal to the sujK-rior 
organization. 

The liability of members of non-profit so- 
cieties toward the organization and toward 
strangers has bcH^n carefully limited. A member 
is liable to the society only for the amount of his 
subscription and dues; the latter may not be in- 
crea.sed except in accordance with the rules of 
the association to which the individual has con- 
sented as a condition of membershij>. d he 
member’s liability to outsiders is based not upon 
the law of partnership but of agency. Thus he is 
liable on contracts made by oHicers or agents 
only if he authorized or ratific'd them. Even 
wlierc ratification has taken place, his liability 
may be limited by the consent of the contracting 
party to look only to the funds of the association 
for payment. 

Some states have statutes permitting actions 
by and against associations, but otherwise the 
common law rule obtains that the parties to suits 
must be the individual members. A distinct de- 
parture from this rule occurred in two famous 
trade union cases, the Taff Vale Railway Com- 
pany ZK I’he Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants [(1901) A. C. 426] and the United 
Mine Workers of America v> Coronado Coal 
Company [259 U.S. 344 (1921)]. In the first 
case the English court held that the special 
privileges given registered trade unions made 
them quasi-corporations and that therefore ac- 


tions for damages might be brought against them • 
as units, wdth recovery out of joint funds. So far 
as English trade unions are concerned the rule of 
this case was nullified by the Trade Disputes 
Act of 1906 (6 IMw'. vii. c. 47), tvhich stated that 
neither unions nor employers’ associations could 
be held liable for lorts. 'This statute was modified 
by the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 
1927 (17 & 18 Geo. V. c. 22), which restored the 
liability of the unions and employers’ associa- 
tions for injuries committed in contemplation of 
or in the course of an illegal strike or lockout, 
these being defined by the act. 

In the Coronado case the Ignited States Su- 
preme Court, influenced by the d’aff Vale deci- 
sion, ruled that since a union is recognized as an 
entity in various congressional aets, it may be 
sued for the torts of its oflicers and members 
committed in pursuit of activities authorized by 
the union. 'Ehis decision has been regarded by 
some legal scholars as affecting only trade 
unions. If this is so, the decision wxaild appear 
to be a startling example of class judicial legisla- 
tion. It is more likely, however, that the Coro- 
nado case has implications for all voluntary asso- 
ciations which have been accorded specific stat- 
utory recognition or pernaps more narrowly for 
those organized to obtain pecuniary benefits, 
whether or not they are technically associations 
for profit. The narrower interpretition would be 
warranted by the emphasis which the court 
placed upon the character of a union as a 
“business entity,’’ although thei^iretically it is in 
the nature of a non-profit association. In fact the 
opinion employs in certain parts phraseology 
applicable only to profit organizations. But 
whatever the future interpretation of the Coro- 
nado decision, it represents an important addi- 
tion to the body of statute and case law creating 
a special position for such so-called non-profit 
associations as mutual insurance companies, 
stock exchanges, trade unions and others, thus 
recognizing that they must be distinguished in 
law, as they are in fact, both from the ordinary 
business association and from purely social 
organizations. 

PTorence Mishnun 
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VORONTSCn\ VASSJl .Y PAM.OVICJ 1 
(1(847-191(8), Russian cconoinisl known as \ A'. 
A physician by training, Vorontsov practised 
medicine for se\ eral years as a zemstvo emjdoyee 
and later engaged in statistical research for the 
railways. Beginning in the early i<S(8o\s, how- 
ever, he de\oted himself entirely to free lance 
journalism on economic topics. At first he was 
in close contact with the populist movement, 
contributing to I pcred (b'orward), a tnagazine 
published abroad by 1 >a\ rov; but as the pojtulists 
turned increasingly to terrorism in practise aiul 
to revolution in theory, Vorontsov, w ho believed 
in peaceful evolution based on cultural u})litt of 
the peasant masses, broke with them. He w^as 
generally regarded iwwertheless as the ideologist 
of Russian populism in the economic sphere, 
perhaps more important and certainly more 
prolific than his contemporary Danielson (r/.?'.). 

In a number of works, the most important of 
which is Sudhi kapiializma t Rnssh (The for- 
tunes of capitalism in Russia, St. Petersburg 
1(882), Vorontsov maintained —and buttressed 
his contention with elaborate statistical “proof” 
— that ca})italism could not dominate the Rus- 
sian economy. Because ca]utalism distributes 
insufficient purchasing power to assure its 
subsistence exclusively on the demand in the 
home market, export outlets must be relied 
upon to avoid crises of overproduction. As the 
youngest rival for foreign markets Russian 
capitalism must encounter the formidable com- 
petition of the older and technologically more 
advanced countries. 1 'here fore, he argued, Rus- 


sian capitalism, which thus far had been an 
artificial growth foster<id by juotection, would 
luw er resemble the sturdy and expansive wx.‘stern 
European type. Virtually limited to the home 
market, it could not develop large scale and 
efficient production; it would remain merely a 
system of exploitation, subjecting the population 
to the insecurity of recurring crises Although 
this analysis was condemned by the Russian 
Marxists, particularly Plekhanov and Lenin, as 
an adaptation from Sismondi enriched here and 
there by bits fn>m Marx and Rodberttis and al- 
though the chief argument as to the iinpossi- 
bilit)' of cajutalism confined to the domestic 
market was flatly denied, Vorontsov 's prognosis 
proved to be jiartlv correct. The bourgeois mode 
of production as il <leveloped in Russia was not a 
constructive force and it made no headway in 
Russia’s basic industry, agriculture. 

d'he critics w ho concentrated on the “burning 
question” of Russian capitalism missed Voron- 
tsov’s really important contribution — the corn- 
jirehensive statistical and descriptive treatment 
of the peasant economy, including both agricul- 
ture and the handicrafts, and of the cooperatLc 
in.stitutiona deeply imbeddetl in it which assured 
its social and technical progress without the 
separation of production and consumption nt‘- 
cessitated b\ capitalism. 'Fhe most important of 
\h>rontsov’s works m this helJ is Krestyamkaya 
ohshchina (Itogi ekonomicheskago izsledovaniya 
Rossii podannim zemskoy statistiki, vol. i, 
Moscow 18(^2), a x’eritable historical and sta- 
ti.stical encyclopaedia of the land commune; this 
was supplemented bv a study of tbe progressive 
trends in the peasant economy [Progrcssirtiiya 
tcchcuiya v kresfyanskow klf^zyaystvc, St. Peters- 
burg 1892) and by a number of books on the 
artel, particularly with regard to its operation in 
the peasant handicraft industries. 

K. Kochakovsky 

Consult: .Sinu'howitstrh, W (i., “ 13 ie so/ial-okono- 
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VOTlNCi is the process whereby an individual 
member of a group registers his opinion and 
thus participates in the determination of the 
consensus among tlu^ group w ith regard to either 
the choice of an oiheial or the decision upon a 
proposal. As such it is the procedure implied in 
all elections {(fv.) as w^ell as in all parliamentary 
or direct legislation. Under a dictatorial form of 
gov^eniment the individual may be called upon 
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to express his opinion as to the choices already 
made by the dictator; various devices, however, 
render this proeedure an empty formality \'ot- 
inp; finds its principal sphere and its j>redr)ini- 
nant importance under dcmocr.itic governments 
and under conditions of maximum freedom o! 
choice and suffrage. 

Many theories have been advanced as to the 
function of voting in democratic countries. It 
has been looked upon as a social salety valve 
which rc‘lieves tensions in timt's of stnvss, as a 
method of securing obedience to tlie governing 
authorities, as a means of adjusting social con- 
flicts, as a jwocess by which right decisions may 
be made under right conditions, as a system of 
uncov’ering social needs and dissatisfactions and 
as a saleguard against the exclusion of minorities 
from the benehts of the state. Certain anritlemo- 
cratic groups, such as the h'rcnch Action Fran- 
gaise, have expre.ssed their opposition to democ- 
racy by refusing to v’ote in elections. Similarlv 
antipolitical unti-etatisf organizations, such as 
the French revolutionarv ffiidicalists and their 
Spanish and Italian counterj^arts, hav’e dis- 
dained the utilization of the ballot as a me<ms of 
advancing their cause and have urged voters to 
remain away from the polls. In general, how- 
ever, it remains true tliat in a dernocTacy on<- 
group after another seeks tlie right to vote; and 
the political history of democratic countries has 
recorded the grant of the suffrage to increasinglv 
broad grouj^s of the population as these groups 
have become powerful enough to demand politi- 
cal recognition. 

In recent years, however, considerable atten- 
tion has been dewoted t() the extent to which 
those who are entitled to vote actually take the 
trouble to go to the polls. 'IFe I mited States has 
nevx'r had an official complete registration of all 
the eligible voters, as certain Furopean coun- 
tries have. Consecjuently all estimates as to the 
popular particijiation in elections in the Fnited 
States hav’e been based up(ai the decennial cen- 
sus figures. Various calculations show that in 
the presidential election of 1896 about 80 per- 
cent of the eligible voters went to the polls. No 
such level of interest has since be^en reached. In 
1920 and 1924 only 50 TKTcent of t^hc electorate 
voted and in 1928 and 1932 only 60 percent. 

The decline in percentage since 1896 has been 
attributed to a variety of causes, such as wf)man 
suffrage, lack of issues and growing disillusion- 
ment alx)ut democracy. Writers /ike Walter 
Lip^pmann used to attribute it to prosperity, 
which, it was considered, created too many in- 


terests competing with politics. The fact that 
jiarticipation in the H)T,2 election, despite the de- 
pression that set in in 1929, was about the same 
as in the 1928 t^Iecliou indicates that this theory 
is not a complete explanation, even if allowance 
is made for the fact that many uiuanjvloyed 
adiilis rn.iv have been disfranchised in 1932 be- 
cause they bad no legal residence. 

Interest in presidential elections has varied to 
sr/mc extent with the vitality of the issues and 
the uncertainty of the results. The Brvau- 
McKinle) eonte.st brouglit out an imusually high 
v'ote becau.se it raised vital issues. Morr moiuyy 
was spent, jxirticularly on behalf of the Rejvj.S- 
lic.m tickca, tlian in any previous cleciion. 'The 
fact that, excejit lor 1912 aiul i()P), tiie Kejvub- 
hcaus hail comparatn civ easy gomg after iSi/) 
tended to thscoiiragc voting. When the Rcjiub- 
lic.m ]Kirt\ was split in 1912, \^dlson vnou by a 
rninontv of tiie voles casi; and in iiyib Wilson 
scored a great jHU'sonal triumph l)Ut failed to 
make many permanent converts to the Demo- 
cratic jxirty. dlic oiir-sidcJ {)arty situati()n exist- 
ing in thi‘ country at large was one rc.’.son l(/r 
the small vote in 1(124. Incrcaseel voting in 
represented largely response to the ehalleiiges 
put forward Iw the caiulidacv ol \Ured If Smith. 
Ill I(i32 then* was a high part icip.ilion [lartly 
because of the impoitaiit (.‘eonoimc issues in- 
volved but also bivxiuse the various stiavv votes 
indicated that the Republican partv was likely 
to be unseatcil. .\n analvsis b\ stau-s brought 
out even more cleaiiy the relation between tiie 
closeness of the struggle and tlie size of the [>olI. 
In the so-called oue-jvirtv state^ popular jxir- 
ticipatioii is almost alvwivs low . 

Concerted attempts liave been madi‘ by vari- 
ous civic and business organizations, newspa- 
pers, magazines, ministers and olheis i > “get out 
the v'ote.” A National-( iet-i.)ut-tlie-\ ote Club 
has been organized, with lieadipiartei s m Wash- 
ington and branches in various states. L’nliki. 
the party organizations, which are iiUerested in 
getting out only their own voters, these organi- 
zations are theoretically intcresti cl m getting all 
electors to vote, regardless of tlie nature of their 
party afllliation. This non-jiai tisan i^llort, hovv- 
cv'cr, has provod of little avail. As coinjiaivd 
with certain other democratic countries interest 
in v^oting in the llnited Stales has remained low, 
particularly in the period since the World W.mx 
S ince 1916 at least 70 percent of ilie eligible 
voters have taken part in practically every na- 
tional election in Cireat Britain, f' ranee, Austria, 
Denmark, Belgium and Switzerland, 'i'hcsc higli 
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voting records have been the result of such 
factors as efficient election administration, inten- 
sive party organization and disturbing economic 
and social conditions. Permanent official regis- 
tration, short ballots and list systems of propor- 
tional representation are some of the legal de\ ices 
used by these countries to stimulate voting. 
While such mechanical aids make it convenient 
for voters who have opinions to register them, 
they do not furnish the driving power. The 
World War effected a profound change in eco- 
nomic conditions and discussion of such vital 
issues as national security, inllatirjn, unemploy- 
nieiit and the high cost of living has kept the 
interest of the voters at a liigh level 'i’he party 
organizations have been m clos(‘ touch with 
different economic groups and ha\e been zealous 
in seeing that their supporters \ole. 

In these Turo]>ean countries the indivddual 
citizens who are entitled to \ote nets! expend 
comparatively little effort to s(‘e that their names 
are put on the lists of c|ualifled vot<’rs, whereas 
111 the Ibiited States inc'onvenient systems of 
regi.stration havekejit inam^ citi/tais from voting 
(sec Rrt.'iSTRATioN of X’o'ii'f^). I'dirthermore 
various studies have indicated that there is a 
marked relation between the system of repre- 
sentation and tlie size of tlu^ poll, 'i'he election 
returns for Great Britain, France and the United 
States show that the system of choosing legis- 
lators by single member districts tends to dis- 
courage voting in those areas where the party 
struggle is ont'-sided. W hen the Swiss adopted 
a list form of proportional representation in 
I (^19, there was an increase of almost 40 }>ercent 
in the size of the vote at national council elec- 
tions, and most of this increase has been main- 
tained. The adoption in the Ihiited States of 
some form of proportional n.-p resent ation for the 
elc‘ction of congressmen and state ic'gislators and 
the apportionment of jwesideiitial electoral votes 
according to the popular vote would probably 
increase the inten'St in elections 

Again, in most European countries the burden 
placed upon the voter is not an impossible one. 
Except in Switzerland the number of elective 
officials is not large. In the United States the 
variation in the vote cast for different officers is 
clear proof that too great a burden is placed 
upon the voter. In general the highest polls are 
recorded in presidential elections, although a 
contest for governor or United States senator 
may sometimes bring out a bigger vote in a 
g’ven state than that for president. As a ruh‘ the 
V f'r st'ite and local officers, particularly in 
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non-presidential years, is much lower than that 
for president. An analysis of the returns for 
certain municipal eleciions sliowed that on the 
average 5 to 20 piTcent fewer voters fiarticipatc 
in city elections than in presidential ek^ctions. 
Idle \'ote for minor administrative candidates is 
usually much less than the vote for the impor- 
tant political officers on the same ballot. The 
vote on propositifins in some places has been as 
low' as 20 percent of the registered vote. Fre- 
quently where a great luimlH'r of choices is sub- 
mitted to the voters at the same election, the 
vote (m the llrsi (.lioices is much larger than that 
on the last; the voter’s attention soon flags when 
he is confronted with the necessity of making 
many decisions A short ballot movement was 
initiated in the United States in 1909 with the 
express purpose of eliminating most of the ad- 
miiiistrative positions from the ballot and con- 
centrating power in the mds of a few respon- 
sible authoritk s. 

'i’he highest voting records in democratic 
countries are found ii. those which have adoptee 
compulsorv voting. 'I’hiis in Belgium, Holland, 
Czechoslovakia and Australia nine tenths or 
more ol the electors take }\irt in national elec- 
tions. W hile tho idea of comjHilsory voting ap- 
pears to ha\’e been incorporated in several early 
American colonial statutes, it was first given a 
thorough trial hy the canton of St. Gallen in 
Switzerland. In 1S35 the canton passed a law 
punishing ahsiaice from the district assembly 
elections without siinicicnt excuse hy a small 
]H*euniarv line. 'I'his law was reenacted in oShy 
and 1S90 and a series of legally valid exi'uses 
enumerated, including illness in the family, 
mourning for a relative , absence from the can- 
ton, birth in the family and oUicial husinc'ss. In 
the live (jerman Swiss cantons where compul- 
sory voting has been in operation longest, the 
interest of the voters in elections has been uni- 
formly higher than in the rest of the country. 
The device has been useful in notifying the 
Swiss citizens of their electoral duties. It has 
also tended to lighten the burden of the party 
organizations in getting out the vote. 

Compulsory voting was introduced in Baden 
and Bavaria in i(SSi, in Bulgaria in 1882 and in 
Belgium in 1893. In Bavaria tlic system applied 
to indirect elections and a unique method was 
worked out whereby the abstainers, if they con- 
stituted more than one third of the total elec- 
torate, were charged w ith tlic e\])ense of a new 
elec-tion 'Flu^ most thorough trial of compulsory 
voting has been made in llelgium. Fbidcr the 
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old regime of limited suffrage the number of 
non-voters in Belgium was not excessive as 
compared with the numl')er in England or 
France at the same time; but when the universal 
suti'rage law went into effect, the Belgian pub- 
licists were impressed with the problem of how 
to handle the new masses of voters. The con- 
servatives wanted to make sure tliat the moder- 
ate elements polked their full strength. The poli- 
ticians looked upon compulsory voting as a 
means of sa\ing them the troul)le of keeping 
after the \oters. The device was regarded also 
as a guaranty of the secrecy of the vote, since 
some jnirty agents had bribed opposition voters 
to stay away from the polls. I'he opponents of 
compulsory \'oting argued that the suffrage was 
a right which the V(ner slanild be free to exer- 
cise or not as he wished, that the diHiculties of 
enforcement miglit disorganize the system of 
justice and that the ignorant should not be com- 
pelled to register choices at random. 

I'he Belgian system of cornpulsorv \oting has 
undoubtedly }'»roduce(.i remarkable results. Over 
nine tenths of the voters take jxirt in national, 
])rovincial and municipal elections. T 1 k‘ ]H‘nal- 
ties worked out tor the law were of three kinds: 
money fines, public reprimands and disfnm- 
chisemeiit. The prosSecutions have not been vei*} 
numerous but the system has been effective. 
(.)ne of the reasons for its success has been the 
fact that it re<|uired a thorough organization of 
the entire election process. An effort was made 
to register all the eligible voters and to inform 
them of their impending obligations. ()fli».ial 
notice's or convocations were sent to the voters 
before each election. 'The number of blank bal- 
lots cast has not been excessive. 'Ehe Belgian 
people seem to be w ell satisfied with the system 
and regard its educational features as especially 
valuable. 

While there have been other plans of com- 
pulsory voting, the money fine plan has been 
the system usually adopted, the highest fines 
being imposed in Australia. New Zealand in 
1893 'Easmania in 1901 provided for dis- 
franchisement as the sole sanction for unexcused 
absence from the polls. The money fine plan w^as 
adopted in parts of Austria and in Spain in 1907, 
in Argentina in 1912 and in Holland in 1917. 
Since the World War the plan has been adopted 
by Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Luxem- 
burg, Australia, Hungary and Greece. The suc- 
cess of the system has varied somewhat with 
such factors as the efficiency of the administra- 
tive machinery, the literacy of the population 


and the character of party organizations; but in 
general tlie introduction of the plan has brought 
marked increases in the poll. Its failure to do so 
in Spain may be attributed in part to the laxity 
of the Spanish administrative system. Since the 
war the plan has been especially successful in 
reducing non-voting in Bulgaria, C zechoslovakia 
and Australia. 

While there has been some agitation for com- 
pulsory voting in the United States, the move- 
ment has not gone very far. i he Kansas City 
charter of 1SS9 provided that a poll tax should 
be levied upon everv adult male resident but 
exempted from pavment of this tax all thos(‘ 
who voted at the general election. In iS(/) the 
Supreme C'ourt of Missouri declared this pro- 
vision unconstitutional on tin* ground that it was 
a discriminatorv tax and an invasion of the citi- 
zen’s “sovere ign right of sutlrage.” Compulsory 
voting was made permissive by the constitution 
of North Dakota in 1S9S and by the Massachu- 
setts constitution in 1918, but neither state has 
taken any steps to implement the constitutional 
jwov ision. Proposals for obligatory voting have 
been rejexned by the voters of ( )regon and Cali- 
fornia. On the other hand, a number of states 
have adopted a verv mild form of com|njlsory 
V(ging, cancellation of registration for failure to 
vx)te within a certain period, d’his device is in- 
tended to stimulate voting and check fraud. 

Whetiier or not compulsory voting is regarded 
as desirable depends upon particular theoric*s of 
democracy aiul upon certain practical consider- 
ations. If It is believed that democracy is an 
inferior form of gov ernment and that organized 
thinking bv^ the masses is imjxissible, then ('om- 
puisory vx)ting and like devices are meaningless. 
Many German citizens who had never voted 
came out to take part in the 1933 election which 
was to end the experiment with democracy in 
their country. The poll at the election was higher 
than any previous poll and a majority of the 
v'oters decided to abdicate their powers. In the 
United States a hostile view toward compulsory 
voting has been taken by some for other reasons. 
Isolated voting studies made in the Ignited States 
and in parts of Europe seem to indicate that 
non-v^oting is related to such factors as marked 
mobility, inferior educational opportunities, un- 
desirable occupations and inexperience in politi- 
cal affairs. These findings have led some to 
discourage movements designed to increase the 
size of the vote. This point of view fails to take 
into consideration the fact that the party organi- 
zations in the United States enlist many ignorant 
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and illiterate voters and by rendering them spe- 
cial favors persuade them to vote for organiza- 
tion candidates. The character of those who 
refrain from voting is not so important a matter 
as the methods employed to get out the vote. 
If political organizations with special and some- 
times corrupt interests to promote are the main 
agents which bring the voters to the polls, then 
something may be said in favor of having the 
government assume more responsibility for the 
administration of the election process. 

Harold V. Gosnfxl 
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Trends in the Ihiited States, 2 vols. (New A ork 1033) 
vol. ii, ch. xxix; Munro, \V. B., “i.s the Slacker Vote 
a Menace?” in National MuniApal Rerteu', vol. xvii 
(1928) 80-86; Lipprnann, Walter, J\len of Destiny 
(New' York 1927) tdi. ni. 

VOTING TRUST. See 1 rusts and Trustees. 

WACH, ADOl.F (1843-1926), German jurist. 
Wach was professor of civil procedure and crim- 
inal law. After teaching for short periods at the 
universities of Kbnigsberg, Rostock, Tubingen 
and Bonn he went to Leipsic in 1876, where he 
remained almost to the end of his long life. He 
was one of the most celebrated members of the 
Leipsic law faculty, which during his time 
reached the summit of its fame. In addition to 
his teaching and research work he found time for 
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extensive political, philanthropic, artistic and 
church activities. 

As a criminalist Wach was an adherent of the 
classical school of criminal law. Ills important 
work was done in procedure. At an earl}^ age he 
wrote a monograph which attracted considerable 
attention, Der italienische Arrestprocess (Leipsic 
1868), wherein he stressed the study of the 
Italian town laws with their Germanic and 
Roman elements as the starting points of the 
canonical and hence the modern law of pro- 
ct'dure Wach w.is prompt to realize also the 
significance of the same sources as wc!i as the 
work of Albertus Gandinus for the study of the 
history of the modern Eairopean criminal law. 

His great opportunity came wath the publi- 
cation of the new Cjerman Code of Civil Pro- 
e^dare in 1(877, which was intended to replace 
the more formalized common law procedure. It 
was Wach's task to a]>ply to li.e exposition of the 
new code the rt.'sult^^ of a whole century of 
brilliant dogmatic, historical and critical de- 
velopment of procedural science. His \ f)rtrdge 
iiber die ReicJis-Cirilprozessordnung (Bonn 1879) 
wT)n immediate and sensational success. It be- 
came virtULilly the “institutes” of the new pro- 
cedure for the next decade. Thus it was natural 
for Wach to undertake a definitive treatise on 
procedure, the first volume of which appeared as 
Handhuch des deuischen Civilprozessret Jits (Sy- 
stematisches Handhuch der deutschen Rechts- 
wisscnschaft, sect, ix, pt. ii, vol. i, Leipsic 
1886). Although it remained incomplete, the 
work was recognized as fundamental tor all 
further treatment of the new piocedure. Wach 
failed to finish it not only because of his other 
activities but probably al^v> because he was dis- 
couraged by a mounting volume of criticism of 
the code. Thereafter his energies were devoted to 
the defense of its principles against modernism, 
eclecticism and imitation of the newly created 
Austria! 1 procedure. His Grutidfragen mid Re- 
form des Zivdprozesses (Berlin 1914) represents 
the most importiint expression of this defense. 

Hans E^ritzsche 

Consult: Schmidt, Richard, “Adolf Wach, Erinne- 
rungsbliitter” in ZeitSi hrift ftir deutschen Zivilprozess, 
vol. li (1926) i-xiv. 

WAGE REGULATION. See Wages. 

WAGES 

T^heory and Policy. Definitions. In the analy- 
sis of modern capitalistic society certain proper- 
ties usually ascribed to w'ages are not necessarily 
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connected one with another. Their simultaneous 
presence in the great majority of wage contracts 
or wage payments is merely an institutional fact 
rather than a rigorously logical necessity. 

Like interest and rent, wages are contractual 
incomes: wage rates, whether piece rates or time 
rates or whether fixed in money or in goods, are 
agreed upon by the payers and the recipients of 
wages before the protluct is sold. Occasional 
gains accruing to wage earners in consequence 
of favorable changes, especially in the form of 
price fluctuations, in tlie period between the 
fixing 01 the contract and the purcliase of goods 
by the wage earner are supposetl to be oflset in 
the long run by corresponding losst's in times of 
opposite changes. In this respect wages aiul other 
contractual incomes differ from the so-called 
speculativ'e incomes; these accrue, more or less 
continually, to all who are able U) anticipate 
more accurately than others the nature of jirice 
and other changes which are likcL' to occur be- 
twwn the fixing of contractual incomes and the 
sale of the jiroduct, lintrejiremairial j^rolits are 
said to be at least in part speculative incomes. 
In most cases, as far as highly dev elopeil indus- 
trial societies ar ' concerned, wages and .specu- 
lative gains are earned by different clas.ses of 
persons. 

Wages are remuneration for labor The differ- 
ence between wages aiul otlier contractual in- 
comes is based on the traditional di.stinction 
betw'een the “original hictors of production. “ 
This distinction has already been successfully 
criticized by Cairnes and J\ II. Knight and is 
by 110 means as rigid as it aitpeaiw! in its original 
formulation. In the long run there is a certain 
degree of interchangeability between the tradi- 
tional “labor” and “capital.” C)n the other hand, 
there are strong barriers between different kinds 
of labor. The addition of skill to the labor caj'iac- 
ity of a hitherto unskilled worker requires “wait- 
ing” in the same way if not in the same degree 
as the worker’s replacement by a machine. Idie 
substitution of one man for another is in certain 
cases as difficult as the substitution of land for 
labor. Furthermore the distinction between the 
three “factors” loses much of its alleged logical 
necessity if it is remembered that a slave is a 
form f)f capital to his owner, wdio may use him 
directly or lend him to a third person. Here 
again the distinction is institutional rather than 
logical. A legally free labor contract between the 
employer and the employee is supposed to be a 
necessary institutional characteristic of wages. 
But the products of the employees on the one 


hand and of the self-employed, such as farmers, 
small shopkeepers, handicraftsmen and their co- 
operating family members, on the other compete 
vigorously with eacli other. For this reason the 
w^age theorists hav e had to split the income of 
the self-employed into wages and other incomes 
and to evaluate the employers’ wages in terms 
of remuneration j)aid for labor of comparable 
kind. All these difliculties of definition are, how- 
ever, scarcely essential either for the purely the- 
oretical analysis or for its application to concrete 
problems. .A general theory of distribution mu.st 
hold gocul for any number of jwoductive agents 
with any degree of mutual intercliangeability . 
d’he degree of interehangeability of a pair of 
agents is ineasurabke by the change in their tw- 
change ratio necessary to bring about a given 
change in tlieir ({uantitv-proportions, a magni- 
tude called in modc‘rn terminf>logy el.isticity f)l 
substitution; anti bv the amount of time required 
to [^rovhiet' this ellt^ct. With a general theory of 
di.stribution as a basis, the combination ol all 
tlie single protluctive t'lements into grouj^s is 
merely a matter of eonvenienee, as is also tlu* 
determination of the exttait to whieli the purely 
quantitative eiitenon of inltuchangeability is to 
be supjflenuaited by t'tluT prineiples of classi- 
lication, j)hysieal, sociological and the like. 'Thus 
an impo?*tant pet iiharity of free lalior .stre.ssed by 
Knight .seems to be its inseparability from the 
[KT.son of the owner. 

Tins relit ivi.stic aspect of the definition of 
wages pro\es also to be necessary v\ith regard 
to the distinction between wages .is the income 
of the manual or poor workers and the remuner- 
ation of non-manual workers. All these incomes 
are usually treated in economic theory as wages, 
sometimes with the important exception of jxiv^- 
ment for managerial serv ices, (d'his remunera- 
tion is of course to be distinguished theonlically 
from speculative gains, although such a distinc- 
tion turns out to be diflicult in practi.se.) A et the 
competition between high salaried employees 
and wage earners or low salaried emj^loyees is 
rather imperfect. The substitution may require 
a period of one human generation — not much 
less and sometimes more than the life of a ma- 
chine. Furthermore the great difl'erences in the 
type and distribution of exjicnditures and their 
reaction on income changes of the poor and the 
rich are shown to be among the determinants of 
the supply of and demand for labor and capital 
respectively. Should these differences be explic- 
itly emphasized by restriction of the term w’ages 
to the manual or to the poor (manual and cleri- 
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cal) workers, or would such classification prove 
inexpedient? Actually the vast majority of mod- 
ern workers are poorer than the majority of non- 
workers; whatever the terminology, the econo- 
mist ’s expected not to ne^^lect the special effects 
of this fact. Indeed traditional and recent wap;e 
discussions deal not only with the remuneration 
of labor hut to a great e\tent also with the in- 
comes of the }>oor, although these two areas do 
not cYiincide hut merely overlap. Jt appears that 
the limited degree of inlcrchangeahility between 
and the sociological j^eculianties of the produc- 
tive agencies in modern industrial socit^ties war- 
rant the conhiuanent of the theory of wages to 
the relati\ely low paid employees, whether or 
not tlu\v are manual workers. On the other hand, 
any alternatne detimtion could also he fitted 
into tlu^ general theory w ithout great difficulties. 

I'licory. Wage rales are connected, as causes 
or effects, witli a number of other economic 
inag.iitudes: tlie number of workers employed 
and the duration of work, tiie amount of capital 
used, tlu' amount of managerial ser\ices re- 
(juired, the price of capital, the salaries of the 
managers, the price of land, the ]'triceand output 
of the product ami the like. A theory of wages 
is logically consistent it it can be expressed b\ 
a st‘t of relationshijis whose number ecjuals tlx* 
number of tliose magnitudes which are consid- 
ered as variable, i.e. not as independent data 
fixed from the outside, 'i'hus on the assumption 
that all but one or two ot the magnitude's enu- 
itierated abo\ e are indejHaident data, relatively 
simple theories of wages, each consisting re- 
s[iec'ti\ely of one or two or three relationships 
only, hace been construcU*d. 'J'he extent, how- 
ever, to which these* theories are not only h>gi- 
callv consistent but also true depends on whether 
the assumed relationships are true and whether 
the magnitiules assumed to be independent in 
theory are e-ssentially so in rcaility. 

If it be assumed, tor instance, that the demand 
for lalior is a fixed datum, in the sense that a 
rigid “lump of work” is to lie done, the wage 
rates are easily explained if it is proved that 
increasing labor supplies always follow increas- 
ing wage rates: the wage rate would then cease 
to increase when the labor suj^ply ec[aaled the 
(rigid) labor demand. Thus the “iron law of 
wages,” or Ricardo's eejuation, wages = subsist- 
ence minimum, presents an exjdanation of wage 
rates by two relationshij'is only; namely, by a 
Btatement of the following “suj^ply and demand 
schedules” of labor: first, the higher the wage 
rates, the larger the w'orking population; and, 
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second, the quantity of labor demanded is inde- 
pendent of the W'age rates. It remains to be seen 
whether these relationsliips are true and wdiether 
they are empirically sufficient. It is also logically 
consistent to assume the labor supply to he inde- 
pendent of wage rates and to confine the theory 
of wages to this assumption and to the statement 
of the relationship existing between increasing 
w'age rates and decreasing numbers of workers 
profitably employable. Again, unless the as- 
sumption made is }>roved empirically, these rela- 
tionshijis alone canm)t exhaust the problem. 

'rile last named assumption may, however, be 
used as a convenient start. Let it he assumed 
that not only labor but all productive factors 
are employetl in a given industry in fixed abso- 
lute (juantities. The variables are then: the prices 
of labor, capital, managerial activities and so on; 
the cjuantitv of the commodity produced; and 
its price 'The number of the necessary relation- 
ships must therefore be the number of the 
factors plus two. If thcic is full competition in 
the markets where the factors are hired, these 
iKvessary relationships are easily determined. 
'I'hey are: (i) the demand schedule of the prod- 
uct— at e.u'h possible price definite quantities of 
the product can be sokl, if there is no change it 
the structure of demand, e.g. in the tastes of the 
various income groups and in the rc*lative shares 
of these groups; (2) the production function — 
each possil)Ie combination v>f the factors pro- 
duces a definite quantity of the product, if there 
IS no change in technical knowdedge and in the 
workers’ ability. And, finally, (3) for each factor 
etjualitv must ha\e been reached between the 
entrepreneurs’ money outlay lor the marginal 
increment of this factor and the increase of the 
monev receipts causetl by such an increment. 
If, for example, the marginal outlay for labor is 
greater than the marginal recei}>ts, the entre- 
preneurs are compelled by losses to reduce em- 
ployment in order to increase the marginal 
product of labor. If, on the other hand, the mar- 
ginal outlay falls short of the marginal receipts, 
profits induce an expansion of employment until 
equality is restored. 'I'his equality of marginal 
receipts to marginal mitlays implies that the cost 
per unit of output is at its minimiiin. Any of the 
factors may be thought of as “entrepreneurial,” 
i.e. as hiring the other factors (Wicksell) and 
making no speculative gains. The decrease of 
returns ^)f consecutive portions of a factor may 
be the consequence of a hiring of f’)ortions with 
poorer and poorer qualities: inferior land, less 
efficient workers, less competent managers. But 
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even where the portions of each factor show no 
differences of quality, different quantitative com- 
binations of factors would produce different 
outputs, as shown by the production function. 
The assumption of diminishing returns is not 
compatible with all possible forms of production 
functions. 

The discussion thus far has procc^eded on the 
basis of certain assumptions which may be sum- 
marized as follows: the amount of each factor 
offered per time unit is independent of the re- 
ward for this and the other factors; the shape 
of the production function is independent of the 
payments to the factors; the structure of the 
demand for the product also is independent of 
the rewards to the factors; the law of diminishing 
returns is in operation; full competition pre\ails 
in the labor market; and speculative gains and 
losses are absent. In order tliat theon-tical con- 
siderations may he brought into closer conform- 
ity with observable phenomena it is proposed 
now to drop these more or l(\ss arbitrary assump- 
tions one by one in the order enumerated above. 

Before proceeding, however, to the gradual 
dropj’iing of the assumptions and thus augnaait- 
ing the number of the variables involved, a brief 
statement concerning the elasticity of (iemand 
for labor or any other fador is pertinent, 'bhi.s 
is defined as tlie ratio of a small relative increase 
of the wage rales to the corresponding relative 
decrease of tlie labor demanded. Since the mere 
dismissal of laborers inav in general be supposed 
to require less time than a replacenuait of labor 
by other factors, e.specially bv fixed capital, the 
notion of a short period demand clast icitv for 
labor applies to the case in which all the factors 
except labor continue to be used, after the wage 
increase, in the same quantities as Indore. In 
practise certain portions of the capital — circu- 
lating capital —are more or less rigidlv propor- 
tional to tlu amount of labor employed. Accord- 
ingly the short period demand elasticitv for labor 
would be more conveniently defined under the 
assumption that onlv ‘dived” ca]ntal but not 
“circulating” capital is kept constant, d'he bor- 
der line is, however, not alwavs clear. 11 the 
quantities of all factors have l)een allowed suffi- 
cient time to adjust themselves to the new wage 
level, the ratio of the relative decrease of the 
labor dcmandtnl to the relative wage increase is 
the long fHTiod demand elasticity for labor. In 
any of the elasticity concepts the demand for 
labor is the less elastic (i.e. the dismissals caused 
by a given wage rise are the less numerous), the 
stt^eper the increase of the marginal labor prod- 


ucts with decreasing output and the less elastic 
the demand for the product. The first of these 
two conditions nuikes for the physical, the sec- 
ond for the value component of the value of the 
marginal product. The first condition implies, 
according to Pigou, that during depression 
(work under capacity) the short term labor de- 
mand elasticity is probably greater than in 
periods of boom (work over capacity). The sec- 
ond condition indicates that industries produc- 
ing commodities for which there are easv sub- 
stitutes, e.g. competing with foreign goods, have 
a relativelv elastic labor demand; the demand 
for, sav, the manual labor of all trades in a 
countrv not exposed to foreign competition or 
the d(‘mand for tlu' world’s total labor is con- 
siderablv less elastic. Still, even the elasticitv of 
short term tieinand for labor in geiuTal is con- 
sidered hv .some (Pigou and Douglas, if thr 
latter’s definition is rightly interpreted) to In* 
surelv more than i; the long term elasticity 
would be still greater (I licks), if thc.se evalUii- 
tions art true, then under the assum])tions <‘nu- 
meratetl .ibove .1 small incieast' in v\age rales 
causes more than a proportionate decrease^ in 
emplovnuait aiul con.sequentlv a tlecrease in 
aggregate wages. 

.\ few wortls on the rcr/gc fund theory are 
apiu'opri.ite luTi‘ d'lns theorv cannot serioiislv’ 
be intt'rpret(‘(l as assuming a constant ratio be- 
tween cajdtal and either aggregate wages or total 
outj>ut Thtvse inttTju-etations would indeed pre- 
suppost“ \er\ peculiar shapes of the production 
function and woukl impiv respectively: either 
that the elasticitv of short }K*riod demand for 
labor were 1 , v\ hich is unfoundeil; or that labor's 
m.irginal product, i.e. the wage rate, were o, 
which is .ibsurd. 'The idea possible hidden in 
Mill’s phrases but hinted at jxirticularly by 
raussig, llohm-Bav\erk and Wicksell is instead 
a profound reformulation of the {irodiiction 
function itself, d’he out[>ut can be conceived as 
di‘lernuned not by labor and capital amounts as 
mutually iiule]H‘ndent v ariables but by the shape 
of the time di.stribution of labor, i.e. by the 
labor amounts invested at different time-dis- 
tances from the consumption act. Marginal in- 
crements of ])roduct due to slight changes of the 
total amounts of labor or of waiting respectively, 
and caused by minor changes of the time dis- 
tribution, exjilain the level of wage and interest 
rates. In so far as the time distribution of labor 
is fixed bv outside causes (e.g. agricultural 
seasons, payment periods), the discounted wages 
are indeed proportionate to capital. As, however ^ 
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a fixed time distribution is peculiar to certain 
parts of circulating capital only and as the inter- 
est rate at which the wages would be discounted 
depends, with a given production function, on 
the labor supply, the wage fund theory does not 
exhaust the wage problem. It is a capital not a 
wage theory. 

The analysis may now be continued if the 
first assumption, concerning the rigid flow of 
capital and other factors, is dropped. Let it be 
assumed instead that the suj^ply of each factor 
instead of being fixed from outside depends in 
some definite way on its reward. 'I'he \\hole sys- 
tem continues to be a deterr.unatc one, since to 
the additional set of new variables (the amounts 
of the factors used per lime unit) there will 
correspond an equal number of additional rela- 
tionships (the sup]dy schedules of the factors). 
There will be, with n factors, 2n-\~z variables 
and an equal number of relationships. In sucji 
a system w'ages will depend not only on the 
character of the labor supjdy scliediile but also 
on the character of the siijqdy schedule of capi- 
tal and tlie supply scheduk‘ ot managerial serv’- 
ices. Account must be taken also ol the iidluence 
not only of reward rates per unit of factor and 
time but also of tlu' aggregate rewards earned 
per unit of time by a factor and ]V)ssibly aflecting 
the supply schedule of tins factor as well as of 
the other factors. Since tlie aggregate rewards 
are products of reward rates and amounts used, 
no new’ varialdes are involved in this further 
complication. 

The labor supply schedule mentioned above as 
the iron law was based on the assumption that 
change in population, i.e. the difference between 
births and deaths, moves in accordance with 
W'age earnings, d'his is of course a long run 
schedule; and the “lag” between cause and effect 
is greater where social aid delays the effect of 
wages on mortality and where child labor restric- 
tions retard the effect of increased births on 
wages. Yet even in the long run the validity of 
such a supply schedule is doubtful. The influ- 
ence of wage earnings on mortality can be miti- 
gated largely by hygienic measures of public 
bodies. And the relationshij) between incomes 
and births has in the last decades seemed to 
contradict the iron law. As stated in terms of 
the familiar theory of value, it appears that the 
subjectiv^e underv^aluation (Ilohrn-Bawerk’s per- 
spektivische V erklcinerunp) of the future costs of 
upbringing, as compared with the present sub- 
jective value of those competing pleasures lying 
outside sex and family, varies with the poverty 
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of the parents. Only with relatively higher in- 
comes do those pleasures acquire higher sub- 
jective values or even become at all enjoyable; 
and higher incomes lead at the same time to a 
more rational attitude — less per spektivische IVr- 
kleineruno and more birth control. Since change 
of habits requires time, the negative influence on 
the birth rate of a rise in income would of course 
invoh^e a lag, but this lag itself might be highly 
variable. This negative correlation between in- 
come and l)irth rat( ,-. as stated among others 
by L. Brentano lor (Lmnaiiy before the Vv orld 
War, may, however, again give way to a positive 
correlation, as brought out by Burgdorfer for 
large Cierman cities afler the war, as soon as the 
rational i/.ed conduct ind the pleasure scales of 
the rHativ’cly better off are imitated by the rela- 
tiva‘ly j oor as a result of ma.ss information and 
mass production prices (TfouglasV Besides 
there can he no doubt that w’age differences 
between cx)inVries ami dif.erenc^is i\-twcen earn- 
ings of workers and of othei social groups may, 
in the long run, induce important migration and 
occupational shifts. 

The behav ior of the short run supply of labor 
is also subject to conflicting tendencies. On the 
one hand, it mighl he thought that higher wage 
rates stimulate willingness to work or increase 
the amount of work time offered. On the other 
hand, higher hourly wage's may be used to buy 
leisure for the worker in the form of shorter 
hours and early retirement or for his family in 
the- form of longer school attendance and thus 
may decrease the aggregate effort. It is probable 
that the attitude is diderent among the variojs 
income classes. Again, as in the case of birth 
rates, the gradual imitation of the changed habits 
of the more prosperous by the jioorer groups, 
and the different time lags hetwx'cri any indi 
vidual income rise and the adjustment to the 
prevailing liabits of the income group entered, 
make tlic causal relationship lietvveen an income 
rise and the labor supply complicated and liable 
to changes in time. Fn^n material gathered in 
the United States Paul Douglas infers the pre- 
dominance of the negative inlliience of wage 
rates on labor suppdy over the positive. His con- 
clusion and the numerical elasticities of the short 
term labor suj'iply ( — ;| to — ’) obtained by him 
should he subject to correction if there were 
shifts, of imifonn or of fluctuating character, 
betw^een the periods or towns observed. In par- 
ticular the size of the worker’s reserves, an im- 
portant cause of such shifts, depends on the 
former income of the worker but also on the 
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condition of his parents, who may belong, espe- 
cially in the case of clerical workers, to the 
middle class. This nexus with the non-workers 
may differ markedly according to time and place. 

The supply schedule of capital represents the 
interdependence of interest rates and current 
investments, the latter being the total expendi- 
ture for factors engaged in producing additions 
to the instruments and other commodity stocks 
of the nation. In the absence of speculative gains 
and losses the unconsumetl part of the factor 
rewards is always invested. In any consideration 
of the influence of interest rates on saving it 
must be noted that while a stimulating effect of 
the interest rate on the aiianint sa\ ecl, being the 
result of se\eral mutually opposed attributes, is 
not likely to be consideral^le (and perhaps may 
e\'en be negative), an increase of the aggregate 
interest payments may stimulate sa\ ings con- 
siderably; since the saved percentage of incomes 
shows, even with constant interest rates, a steep 
increase with increasing incomes, an income rise 
shifts the capital supply schedule upward, 'biiese 
high incomes consist in large part of interest 
revenues and not of wages. An iiuTcase in the 
wage rate and a decrease in the* interest rate 
may therefoie affect savings uiifavorablv in two 
ways: by increasing aggregate wages if the elas- 
ticity of the short period demand for labor is 
less than i, and by increasing aggregate intere.st 
payments if the elasticity of the short period 
demand for capital is less than 1 or at least not 
much above i (if a small direct stimulation f)f 
savings by interest rates is not wholly excluded). 

It is sometimes said that the influence of 
interest rates on savings cannot be of great im- 
portance for the supply of capital, since it affects 
only the rate of increase of capital, not the total 
existing supply. A decrease of savings does not 
mean decreased capital supply unle.ss the savings 
become negative. The same is of course true, 
with regard to labor supply, of changes in the 
birth rate. What matters for the determination 
of the relative reward rates of capital and labor 
is, howwer, not the absolute amount of either 
but, wdth a given production function, the ratio 
of their marginal products, ff’hus a capital in- 
crease of 3 percent proves to be of great conse- 
quence to the distribution of the national income 
only if the simultaneous increase of the w^orking 
population has not been such as to diminish 
labor’s marginal product in the same proportion 
in which the 3 percent capital increase has re- 
diced the capital’s marginal product. 

So long therefore as one ignores speculative 
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gains and losses, an increase of w^age rates anovc 
the marginal product (conditioned by the actual 
state or the justiffable prospects of technic|ue 
and ability) may in extreme cases, wiiile decreas- 
ing the output, simultaneously increase the con- 
sumption to the point where it makes savings 
negati^•e, i.c. rentiers adequate current replace- 
ment of fixed plants impossible. This would of 
course reduce the output still more. Aloreo\'er 
since the main concessions of managers to trade 
unit)ns and to shareholders are likely to occur 
simultaneoiislv, ^'iz. toward the end of a boom, 
a genuine cajntal destruction may ensue. In a 
world, howexer, where lack of foresight causes 
sfH‘Culative losses and gains, it is not always pos- 
sible to ascribe such capital destruction to an 
increase in the wage rate. 

Finally, there is the supply schedule of mana- 
gerial serr ices. Is the entrepreneur’s or manager’s 
“willingness to work” stimulateil or paralyzed 
by a decrease of the reward rate." In Hicks’ 
o|>inion a tlecreast^ in tlie rate of reward is less 
likely to stimulate willingness to work on the 
part of persons w ith higher incomes than in the 
case of })CTsons with low incomes. A decrea.se 
in the rate of reward of a wealtln person mav 
result in a reduction of .sax ings or of other parts 
of his budget xxhich are easily sacrificed, rather 
than in an increase' of his jM'oductixe efforts. If, 
on the other hand, jffira.ses like “the bracing air 
of free cornj^etition” (Marshall) have any mean- 
ing, they suggest that an actual or expectx'd de- 
crease of the eiTgdoyer’s income — xxhich in this 
connection necessarily had prt'viouslv included 
monopolistic or “frictional” elements induces 
him to use his abilities to better advantage. Thus 
an income variation mav work as a stimulus 
xvhich “merely shakes tlu* frictional elements 
out of the existing situation, and oils things into 
their true places” (Stam[’)). Adjustments of all 
kinds, including in j^articular the mutual sub- 
stitution of factors in response to changed re- 
W'ard rates, may be stimulated with a favorable 
result for the total output. In adilition income 
variation may also serxe as a direct “increment 
in incentive” to work in the form of shorter week 
ends for employers and managerial staff and 
other adjustments. 

Of greater importance is the effect of change 
in the rates of rewards of the productive factors 
on the method of production. In a discussion of 
this topic, however, it is necessary to remove the 
assumption of the independence of the produc- 
tion function from the rate of reward and to 
assume instead that the production function 
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showing che output produced by any given com- 
bination of the factors (the human efforts being 
measured in inan days) is subject lo changes of 
form under the influence of wage changes, either 
because of induced changes in production meth- 
ods in general or because of direct changes in 
workers' ability. 

In modern tenriinology (Pigou, Hicks, Doug- 
las) and on the basis of two factors only an 
mvejition may be labor saving, capital saving or 
neither. If after the invention any combination 
of factors were to produce a doubled oiit}>ut, the 
ratios of the marginal products and the relative 
shares of the factors would not have changed. 
If, liowever, as may more reasonably be pre- 
sumed, the potential outputs of different com- 
binations do not increase in strict proportkm, 
the invention will cause a decrease of the relative 
share either of labor or of capital, so that it will 
be labor saving or capital saving. 'I'hese defini- 
tions may be ev tended to any number of factors: 
there are “manual labor saving” devices (<is dis- 
Linct from “super\ising sa\ irig”) or “land sav- 
ing” (skyscrajHU’s), It is by no means true that 
ah imenlion is labor s<i\iTig, as is sometimes 
supposed, d’lie reduction ol wage costs j)er unit 
of outinit ami of iniiTcst costs per unit of out- 
put may be* called labor spreading and capital 
spreading respectively, ihev may or may not l)e 
combined in the same invention. On the other 
hand, labor sa\ing and cajfftal .saving as defined 
above cannot occur sinuiltaneouslv (except for 
;? change in some third factor), capital spread- 
ing device may or may not be accompanied by 
labor saving. Whih* reducing tlie total costs ]H'r 
unit of output it may even increase the labor 
costs per unit of output, at least in theory. 
Capital spreading ckwices are to be found among 
those inventions and reorganizations which 
spct‘d up chemical or other processes of trans- 
formation, transport, sales, banking operations 
and so on and which do not introduce much 
durable apparatus or which cut down workers' 
waiting time (conveyor), reduce the volume of 
stocks in relation to output ami reduce the value 
of instruments and stocks by the u.se of con- 
structional and other raw materials cheapened 
by dev'ices such as those enumerated, 'i’hose 
capital spreading devices which do not imply 
considerable labor spreading are likely to be 
capital saving devices, d'his is true especially if 
in the new, accelerated production pi'ocess, as 
compared with the old, a relatively greater pro- 
portion r)f the labor emjffoyed is used in the 
finishing stages of production. 
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If a labor saving device reduces labor’s rela- 
tive sliare more than it increases output, labor’s 
absolute share v\ dl decrease. This may occur not 
only for a single industry or for a transition 
period but for the nation as a whole (Wickseil); 
it is supj)osed, however, that the latter develop- 
ment is iin}>r()bable as long as capital g’*'jws more 
rapidly than labor, as it has in the last hundred 
years (1 licks). On the other hand, it appears that 
during the transition period of adaptation of all 
j’rices and incomes to the new methods and of 
the consecpnait migration and substitution of 
factors speculative losses may occur, and that 
the fear of furtluT speculative losses may de- 
crease the out}>ut and labor’s absolute share. 

It is sometimes supposed that a wage increase 
must induce emplovers to seek labor saving in- 
ventions and an interest increase to seek capital 
saving inventions, over and above that replace-' 
ment of the costlier factoid v the cheajier which 
would have taken place with unimproved tech- 
nical knowledge. 'Thus after ihe marginal prod- 
uct of labor had reached, because of dismissals 
and substitution, the increased wage rate, fur- 
ther redutiion of the unit costs down to or 
below the old level would, according to this 
hypothesis, go the way of labor saving inventions 
m preference to capital saving invxaitions. 'The- 
oretical Iv there is no reason for such a jirefer- 
1 ‘ncc, any more than then^ is in the case of an 
entrepreneur who casts about for new itnpnwe- 
imaits under the jiressure of a general tax. The 
empiric il truth, however, is that the impulse 
toward sub.stitution provided b\ a wage increase 
(or by a special tax on specific materials) will 
usually not stop at that point, and that in a world 
of advancing knowhxlge cUmost any act of sub- 
stitution is inextricably tied up with new meth 
ods. Il follows that the elasticity of labor de- 
mand, il ihv assumption of unchanging technical 
knowledge is supersetled by the fact of contin- 
ually ch.mging knowledge, becomes considerably 
higher. 'The remarks made alcove regarding the 
difficulties of transition seem to imply that as 
far as these Icchnological displacements are con- 
cerned, the elasticity of labor demand would be 
greater in the short period than in the long — 
unlike the short and long demand clasticitK^s 
previously discussed . 

It is g(‘nerally agreed that wxige increases may 
enhance the 7Vorkiny ability of the laborer or ot 
his ()ffs}>ring, and that this influence is likely tO 
haw less effect u^ion better paid workers wlio 
have left the jvhysiological minimum far behind 
them than upon the poorly paid (and is. there- 
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fore out of question in the case of managers). 
All this applies to a period which is not too short 
hut sufficient for adaptation of the worker’s 
budget to an increased income. Quantitative 
measurements of this relationship are hampered 
by the difficulty of disentangling statistically 
changes of ability from changes in technical 
methods. 

With the removal of the assumption of the in- 
dependence of the production function from the 
rates of remuneration of the productive factors 
the system has remained formally determined 
I'lie number of variables has not changed. Nor 
has the number of relationships; some of them — 
production functions— have merely developed a 
more complicated form, so that the output now 
depends not only on the amounts of the factors 
employed but also on their reward rates. (A sta- 
tistical expre.ssion of these functions would, how- 
ever, imply predictability of the “behavior” of 
inventors, which is hardly possible even with the 
strongly rationalized invention activities char- 
acteristic of certain fields.) 

More predictable, however, arc the relation- 
ships dealing with the behavior of consumers. It 
is proposed now *0 drop the assumption of rigid- 
ity of demand in the fiice of changing consumers’ 
incomes and to analyze the effect of such changes 
on the demand for different types of goods, dlie 
incomes of workers, employers and receivers of 
interest are spent in different ways, mainly be- 
cause of variations in the size of the income. 
The change in rewards must therefore influence 
the demand for single commodities. At a given 
price more or less of a commodity will be pur- 
chased according to changes in the distribution 
of income. The system remains determined. 
With one commodity only, and w factors, the 
number of relationshi]')s and of variables is, as 
before, 2w-|-2. With m commodities, it is 2m 
-\-mn-\-n. With the aid of budgets and of income 
distribution statistics it wxiuld be possible to 
evaluate the long run changes in total consump- 
tion caused by a given w^age increase, assuming 
that no considerable changes of tastes occur 
during the adaptation period. With the further 
aid of cost statistics two principal questions 
might then be attacked: first, to what extent 
would a transfer of income to the workers favor 
or penalize industries working with more or less 
steeply increasing (or even with decreasing) 
costs; and, second, to what extent would it favor 
industries with a high or a low proportion of 
labor costs? 

Theoretically it would be in the interest of 


the community to favor industries with decrea:. 
ing (or relatively slightly increasing) cos^s at the 
expense of the others. What industries shoo'd 
these be? Are they to be found among those pn^'- 
ducing luxuries of the poor, which are especial 1} 
favored by an increase of the low incomes? Or 
rather shall they be sought among the industries 
penalized by a decrease of the expenses of the 
rich? The answer to these questions depends 
entirely on the historical situation. In 1766 Mes 
sance descril)ed how decreasing prices of corn 
and rising money wages enabled the poor to buy 
more meat, how^ farmers were consequently in- 
duced to increase their livestock and how the 
resulting abundance of manure further enhanced 
the harvests. Whether these internal economies 
in agriculture were or were not offset by a loss 
in external economics or technical innovations 
which might otherwise ha\’e been stimulated in 
the manufacturing industries producing luxuries 
for the rich landowners is undetermined. Today 
the manufacture and marketing of those mass 
products, especially of non-agricultural prod- 
ucts, which are likely to be purchased with the 
wage increments of the best paid manual and 
clerical W'orkers may indeed iwomise internal 
and external economies or serve as a fertile soil 
for improvements in technique and organization. 
This is indeed true of radio, rayon textiles and 
automobiles. The luxuries of the rich are on the 
whole more highly individualized. The rich are, 
however, also sa\’ers. The non-consumed por- 
tions of interest and managerial salaries are cer- 
tainly spent in the most mechanizable industries 
in so far as they are used to add to the nation’s 
industrial equipment. 

The cost of commodities purchased with the 
income derived frf)ni w^age increments con.sists 
probably to a lesser degree of w'age costs than 
does the cost of consumers’ goods previously 
purchased with the marginal portions of em- 
ployers’ and capitalists’ incomes. The difierence 
is minimized, however, if account is taken of the 
new investment goods financed largely by the 
savings of the rich. Some difference nevertheless 
may remain; the effect is similar to that of a labor 
saving invention. 

The assumption of diminishing^ returns which 
prevailed in the above reasonings is obviated if 
it is accepted that entrepreneurs do not always, 
or at least not very quickly, proceed to such 
adjustments of the quantities of factors used as 
arc necessary to insure in changed circumstances 
the lowest unit costs possible. But even if all 
firms reach the optimum size, a full distribution* 
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.r the product to the factors according to their 
marginal products, that is, the elimination of 
any surplus for tlie entrepreneur beyond the 
value of the marginal return of his managerial 
activity, would presuppose that such enterprises 
“are still numerous enough for perfect compe- 
tition to be maintained,” so that “cither . . . new 
entrepreneurs enter the industry, or . . . those 
already engaged in it will establish more than 
one concern each” (Wicksell). The factor acting 
as entrepreneur is at tht‘ present time the mana- 
ger. Besides the natural scarcity of managerial 
abilitit'S there are doultless social limitations, 
ilthough they arc [irobably subject to broad 
historical fluctuations. It is well known to what 
extent the incomes of tlie managers’ class (in- 
cluding the socially connected groups, liberal 
professions and civil service, which are inter- 
changeable with the managerial factor) were 
endangered, with respect to their status and 
security, after the post-war revolution and 
inflation in central Kur()])e reduced the educa- 
tional and posteducational de facto privileges of 
the propertied class. The existence of social bar- 
riers warrants the presumption that either the 
existing firms do not always represent optimal 
fact(^r combinations or that, ewen if the optimum 
is readied, tlie reward rates of the hired factors 
may be increased within a certain margin with- 
out affecting ec|uilibrium. (d’his does not mean 
of course that a wage increase would necessarily 
be the jiroper means of diminishing the barriers 
and at the same tinve of insuring the optimum.) 
Another asjH-ct, with less appeal to social fric- 
tioTvs, is afforded by “external economies.” A 
slight mcre.ise in the si/e of a finn may augment 
the total product of the industry concerned or 
of the whole nation by more tluin the marginal 
increment of the firm’s jiroduct. ddius the pri- 
vate marginal product of labor may be below its 
social marginal product (Ihgou, Hicks); a wage 
rate between both does not lead to a reduction 
of the total outjnit. 

'Idle fifth assumption to be remov^ed is that 
stipulating widespread operation oi free cowpe- 
iition in the labor market. Such competition is in 
fact restricted by lack of mobility or by ignorance 
on the part of the bargaining parties, by silent 
>r jLitsj^oken arrangements between employers 
md between employees and occasionally by state 
intervention. Lack of mobility is characteristic 
not only of workers but also of the fixed portions 
of cajhtal. Ignorance which may prevent differ- 
ent units of a factor from getting uniform re- 
'vards has probably affected workers in the past, 
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but it is scarcely of great significance at present. 
Much more important are the organizations of 
employees and employers and state interventior 
I'lic small number of employers as compared 
with the great number of workers in a given 
industry made silent elimination of their com- 
petition possible, probably long before the earli- 
est outspoken unionization of labor took place 
in England; the organization of employers was 
a subsequent development. In a unionized labor 
market both the employment figure and the 
wage rales differ from those which would exist 
under competition. Wages may then deviate con- 
siderably both from the marginal product which 
the last worker employed under free competition 
would have produced, and from the marginal 
product which is actually produced by the last 
of the restricted number of workers employed. 
Instead of the marginal product the determining 
fact is now the evaluation of the expected strike 
sacrifices to each of the fighting parties as com- 
pared with the positive or negative advantage.s 
of a wage change, d'he cost and gain balance of 
each party determiiu‘s, however, only the upper 
and lower limits of the possible wage rates 
(Hicks, Zeuthen). The positions within this 
range are strongly affected not only by the more 
or less measurable magnitudes, the size of the 
union’s and the employer’s reserves and the 
magnitude of the losses threatening both per 
strike day and not only by the subjective v^alues 
assigned by each party to its measurable gains 
and losses, but also by the extent to which each 
of the opponents may forecast the other’s and 
his vAvn behav ior from the beginning to the end 
of the strike. This conjectural factor in bargain- 
ing is probably stronger an tUe employer’s side, 
as is to a certain extent his position with regard 
to the subjectiv e vxalue of the lost portions of the 
income. On the other hand, the position of the 
workers has been strengthened by social legis- 
lation, like unemployment insurance. The re- 
sults of arbitration must be determined in the 
long run by the same forces as the results of a 
strike; but the range of possible solutions is 
broader, since the net advantage to each party 
is increased by the saving of strike costs. 

Finally, it is necessary to drop the last assump- 
tion, namely, that of the absence of speculative 
gains or losses. The existence of such gains and 
losses in modern economy implies that the sum 
of contractual money incomes may be greater 
by the amount of losses or smaller by the amount 
of gains than the sum spent by the recipients of 
contractual incomes for consumption goods or 
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for investment, i.c. for financing additions to second way is unhampered by this drawback but 


instruments and stocks (Keynes, Myrdal). It 
follows tiuil the current investments should not 
be regarded as the unconsumed part of the con- 
tractual incomes but as this amount plus specu- 
lative gains or minus speculative losses. It is 
relev'ant to the theory of wages to note that in 
this connection money wages are a contractual 
income, while the speculative gains are as a rule 
attached to and administered by managers; and 
that wages are earned hy the poor and thus more 
likely to he consumed thaii other incomes. 

With the prevailing lack of foresight the ad- 
justment of factor combinations to precisely 
known actual or future changes of circumstances 
(the business of the manager as described above) 
cannot be separated from adjustments to those 
changes which are merely conjee ui red; these arc 
perhaps better grasped by managers than by 
others yet are not revealed perfectly even to the 
former. If managers build their conjectures of 
the future on the basis of their current experi- 
ence, present gains may induce them to under- 
take greater expansion and present losses lead 
them to more drastic reduction of the quantities 
of the factors bin 1 than would be the case with 
adjustments based on changes foretold precisely 
in advance. Thus the optimal factor combina- 
tions would not be reached. An increase of con- 
tractual incomes to otiset specidative gains and 
the decrease of the former to offset speculative 
losses would therefore retluce those fluctuations 
of the employment of factors which arc attrib- 
utable to the manager’s projt‘ction into the future 
of current gains and losses. (It must of course 
be borne in mind that while the existence of 
such an attitude on the part of management is 
not merely psychologically plausible but an es- 
tablished fact, it is far from being the only 
logical possibility.) A mitigation of speculative 
gains in the particidar case of technical progress 
may assume two forms, depending on the mon- 
etary and the incomes policy chosen. Either the 
money reward rates to factors are stabilized, with 
the final prices left to a free fall under the com- 
petition of managers, or a price index is sta- 
bilized by a monetary authority while the money 
rewards to the factors are augmented in accord- 
ance with increased physical marginal returns. 
The first way is unencumbered by difficulties 
of administrative intervention, assuming that 
effective competition is at work; but during the 
free fall of prices dangerous speculative losses 
may develop, aggravating the fluctuation at least 
for an indefinitely long transition period. The 


implies a difficult double control of prices and 
incomes; it even suggests control of the quanti- 
ties produced (at least for the commodities with 
a rather rigid demand, like food), since with 
increasing money incomes the demand for dif- 
ferent commodities changes in different propor- 
tions, without regard to the necessarily constant 
relative weights assigned in the price index to 
the commodities. 

Apart from the contrast between contractual 
incomes and speculative gains, there is a con- 
trast between the low incomes (mostly wages) 
and other incomes. The unfavorable influence 
of equalization of incomes on savings has been 
mentioned abo\’e. Yet wage increases cannot l^e 
considered as the sole cause of a diminished 
investment when the existetice of speculative 
losses or gains is no longer excluded l)y assump- 
tion. Diminished investments may, in accord- 
ance with what has already been said, be the 
expression not of increased consumption but of 
increased vspeculative losses; and these may be 
due to any change in relations between tin* con- 
tractual money inemnes and tlu* expenditures 
made by the receivers of these incomes, un- 
favorable to and not foreseen by (entrepreneurs. 
Further diminution of im’estments may be in- 
duced if managers jwoject these* present losses 
into the future. In this situation as in that of 
capital destruction an increasing inequality of 
incomes would of course reduce consumption. 
But it would not reduce speculative losses, e\en 
if all the amounts previously consumetl bv work- 
ers were to be invested by receivers of interest 
and high salaries. It is therefore (piestionable 
whether the increase* of output iinolved in a 
restoration of wage rates to their compctiti\e 
level (if such level as re'quired by the actual state 
or the well fijunded prospect of technicjue and 
ability had previously been exceeded) and in a 
transfer of incomes from non-savers to savers 
would or would not be offset by the decrease of 
output induced by continuing speculatixe losses. 
The presumption that speculative losses may be 
of greater imjiort than absolute wages is particu- 
larly strong in times of great and widespread 
technical improvements. Such improvements, 
while generally raising the competitive level of 
wage rates, inaugurate at the same time, except 
in the case of a price stabilizing monetary policy, 
a transitional period of falling prices. Since 
speculative losses are perpetuated by abstinence 
from investment, the transitional period is short- 
ened either by the supply of additional money 
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to those who will certainly invest it (public 
works) or by its provision to tliose who will cer- 
tainly spend it for consumption, i.i‘. the potir. 
Ih'oadly speaking, keejnng down in periods of 
deflation and teelinical progress the contractual 
incomes with c\c(‘ption of iIk‘ ineonies of the 
poor means lower interest rates and reduced 
salaries, but the (.lil]ieultit*s of diagnosis and the 
danger of errors in measnreincnt and contn)l are 
of course ob\ious. 

U V/ge Policy. 1 n a fully competitiw labor mar- 
ket a wage rate for a single and absolutely mter- 
changiyible worker m an alisolutelv interchange- 
able working jdace cannot be fixed except at a 
le‘\'el determined by the magnitudes which <irc 
dt‘scribed abow and art' cert<iinly less Ilexible 
than such an individual wagt' rate. Hut this is 
nuicli less true in the case of Imju'rlect moliility 
of workers and entrepreneurs, such as has always 
existed in n-ahty. it is still less true in tlit' regime 
of bfl.itc-ral monoi)<d\ in a unioni/(‘d labor mar- 
ket. liven then, however, prolongcxl unemploy- 
ment caused by the fact that obtainable wxigc 
rates exceed the com petit i\e leyel, di'termined 
with due regard to the j'lotential changes in 
population, tet'hnicjue, abiht\ , dt'mand structure 
and so on, after a time exhausts the financial 
and certaiuK the ]xs\ chological stix'ugth of a 
trade union, (ddiis does not necessarily imply 
that the aggi'egatc income of employed and un- 
enij^loyed must deeliTue) d'hc* union’s loss of 
strength may be reprt‘sented by llie sliift of 
concession scliedides of employers and employ- 
tvs (the numbers of strike days which are coii- 
sidertxl to compensate lor given amounts of wage 
eh<inges) in favor of the former. A new wage rate 
fixed under these conditions is of course not 
neces.sarily eijual to the eoiiijietitiv e Uwel as it 
existed at the time the old wage rate was fixed; 
hut it is lower than the old wage rate. I’rade 
unions will tlierefore set the wage rate they sin- 
cerely desire somewhere between the competi- 
tive level (in the sense defined above) and the 
highest ol^tainalilc* level. The elasticity ol de- 
mand for labor determines the point within this 
range at which the aggregate wage of employed 
and iinemj)loyed will reach its maximum. 

'rhe margin between the competitive and the 
highest obtainable rate is obviously wider for a 
wage fixing public authority than lor trade 
unions. It is, however, not limitK'ss bc-eause of 
the possibility of evasions. Again the elasticity 
of demand for labor will lietermine whether a 
given obtainable rate is t)r is not advantageous 
for the employed and imemploycd workers of 
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the trade or region concerned and for the work- 
tng clas.s as a whole. Another consideration for 
the jmtdic authority is the effect of a wage 
change on the national output as a whole. 

The determinants of the labor demand elas- 
ticities have been mentioned above. It has been 
shown also that a simple observxition of wage 
rates and employment figures, either simultane- 
ous or “lagged” by any time amounts, does not 
immediaU-ly yield the theoretical demand elas- 
ticities, altliougb, on the assumption that the 
complicating causes occurred at random while 
the ela.sticities sought did not undergo consider- 
able fluctuations, a statistical regression may 
come near to a theoretical relationship. (Very 
diflerent results have bet n obtained, for w^ages 
aiul employment, and for production in Eng- 
land, by J . Rneff and J . Tinbergen respectively.) 

'I’lie competitive wage level as qualified above, 
i.e. wath regard to potential changes of the sup- 
ply of factors, of tlie production function and 
of the demand structure, corresponds to an opti- 
mal output. I’hus a wage increase will augment 
the outjuit il the wxtge rate w^as previously below 
the competitive level. This might have been the 
case either because employers had been rela- 
tively more powerful or more cijinpletely organ- 
ized than workers; or because changes in the 
supjdy of factors, production function and de- 
nial ul structure, eUx ating the competitive wage 
level, had anticipated actual wage changes. Spe- 
cial consideration must also be given to the 
problem of reducing the costs of business fluc- 
tuations to the nation, in connection with what 
has been said of the speculativx* gains and losses 
affected by changes in contractual incomes and 
in low incomes. 

'I’hc two criteria — the workers’ aggregate 
wages and the total national output — may con- 
flict with each other. A striking example is the 
labor saving technique if it goes so far as to 
impair not only the relative hut the absolute 
share of labor. This may be counteracted on the 
monctaiy level; neither ethical considerations 
which may put equality abov e aggregate wealth 
nor the conception of “welfare” in terms of 
subjective values which makes the money losses 
of the rich appear smaller than equivalent money 
gains of the poor (Pigou) w'ould then be in- 
volved. Wages arc not the sole form of income 
distribution. A system of public taxes and ex- 
penditures may effect a partial transfer to the 
poor of the accruals of output arising from tech- 
nical change. Ibilike a wage increase, the tax 
would not induce dismissals if it were not paid 
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per head of employed A reduction of output problem because they are easily convertible 


due t(j decreased rewards to employers may or 
may not ensue; even if it does, the reduction 
will not necessarily be as great as it would in 
the case of substitution of expensive workers by 
other factors or so drastic as to reach tlie levx‘l 
of the output prior to the introduction of the 
new invention. Similarly if the ethical criterion 
of equality or the requirements of a subjective 
total welfare be acknowledged, a general tax 
would often prove a more simple procedure 
than a wage increase. Considerations such as 
these sen^e to support the statement presented 
at the beginning of this discussion. Wages are a 
historical category. 7’he cooperation of emplov- 
ers and employees — buyers and sellers of manual 
or other low paid forms of labor, conditioned 
more or less dehnitely by their respectiv’c mar- 
ginal products but also by the forecMsting abili- 
ties of the employing class as ,i whole -is not 
and never has been the only possible fonn of 
production and distribution. 

Jakob ]\1ar.scii.\k 

History and Statistics. Mcthiuls of IlWge 
Statistics. Wages are at once the {’>rice of labor 
power considered as a commodity, an important 
expense of production and a form of income for 
large masses of people. Idiere arc accordingly 
three types of wage statistics, which must luwcr 
be confused e\’en though they may appear in 
ajmbination. 

Statistical measurement of wages as the price 
of labor power utilizes the ortlinarv metliods of 
price statistics. There are of course innumerable 
kinds of labor power which are compensated at 
different rates, but this is a difficulty encountered 
also in other branches of price statistics. In ob- 
serving the prices of goods in the market the 
statistician selects the typical grades or brands 
of the various goods and accepts the officially 
recorded quotations for the latter or their aver- 
age as the price of the particular group of goods 
per unit of weight, length, volume and so forth. 
As applied to wages this method calls for the 
ascertainment of the “normal," or officially 
recorded, wages paid in occupations which are 
both typical and numericiilly important in the 
labor market. The base to which wages arc re- 
lated is the one generally employed in the coun- 
try; thus hourly, daily or weekly wage rates are 
obtained for industrial workers, weekly or 
monthly salaries arc obtained for white collar 
employees and seasonal or annual wage's for 
farm laborers. Piece rates present no special 


into time rates. 

The statistics of wages as the price of labor 
power may be described as wage rate statistics. 
They arc not concerned w ith the length of the 
working week, part time employment and similar 
questions. Nor are the difltTences betwc'cn 
actual wage earnings of individual workers and 
nonnal rates taken into account. It is safe to ig- 
nore these differences so long as they remain i 
stable component of the wage situation, similai 
to the discrejxincies between the jwice paid by a 
j)articular buyer of merchaTulisc and the pre- 
\ ailing market price for it. When, however, con- 
ditions undergo a radical change so tliat os- 
tensible minimum wage rates bcoome in prac- 
tise maximum rates or when colli‘Ctive wage 
agreements are sul)stantiall\ disregarded by em- 
ployers, statistics of normal wage iMtt‘S lose their 
significance In general wage iMte statistics art* 
the more iist'ful the more readdy it can be 
assumed tliat “other things remain (‘qiial"; thus 
they are tpiite I'eliable in the study of month to 
month changes or of general wage trends over 
longer periods, pr'ovidetl the individual devia- 
tions from the normal art* not too important as 
comjxired with fluctuations in the normal. But 
in periods of rapid economic change sMtistics of 
this type are ajU to prove misleading; in a crisis, 
for instance, nonnal wage iMtes may remain un- 
changed while actual wages decliiK* because of 
underpayment and elimination of overtime; con- 
versely, during a revival actual wages may ri.se 
befoi'e collective wage agreements are officially 
revised, 

f or countries aiul industries wIktc collective* 
bargaining is common the wage schedule of the 
trade agreement is tlu* important source of wage 
rate .statistics. Elsewhere* reliance is plae'ed upon 
reports of public bodies and of reptesentative 
employers as to typical rates paid. The raw 
material of wage rate statistics is non-statistical 
in character since it is not elerived from mass 
observation. ^ et on the basis of rates thus ob- 
tained, averages — often vveighteel by the number 
of people to wheim the rate*s apply -are cewn- 
puted fe)r occupations, major industrial grou})s, 
regions and the like. In current statistics a 
simpler and somewhat more illuminating pro- 
cedure is adopted: only current changes in wage 
rates are recorded. This method is favored par- 
ticularly in Great Britain, where monthly re- 
ports are compiled on changes in weekly wage 
rates and on the number of workers affected by 
them. In the United States the Bureau of Labor 
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Statistics compiles monthly figures on the num- 
ber of wage earners affected by a rise or decline 
in wage rates. Until 1932 the “free” trade 
anions in Germany published annual data which 
covered the number affected by wage rate 
changes and attempted to measure the change in 
wage incomes of those employed under trade 
agreements. 

The statistics of wages as an element of pro- 
duction costs are concerned not with normal 
rates or with rates paid to individual workmen 
but W'ith total wages juiid, or pay n)ll outlays. 
Such data obtaiinal in production censuses or 
'.hrough current reports l^y cooperating estab- 
lishments afford no information regarding the 
differentiation of wages \ ^y s(‘x, age, skill and the 
like. hVecjiiently theyv do not segregate salaries 
from wages, a particularly undesirabk piactise 
if the .salaries of officers and executives are also 
included (as in German jnoduetion censuses). 
'The simplest form in wlnc'li {lay roll statistics 
are uscal is that of current ind<‘\ numbers, as 
compiled, for examjikg 1 )\ the I'nited States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. W age figures of this 
tv'pe m<iy st*r\e to intMsure labor cost per unit 
of output, as in the mining and metallurgical 
indu.stries. Such com[)utations .irc- impracticable 
for other industries where the statistician must 
content him.selfwith the ratio of wage outlav to 
the gross value of product or “value added by 
manufacture.” 

Pa} roll data are utilized also in e.stiniates of 
per cajiita earnings, f or annual figures the base 
may be the average number of persons em- 
ployed, derived from monthly reports or from 
figures recording employment on a particular 
day in each month. 'The result shows the average 
earnings of those actually employed and tends to 
vary with the change in the av erage number of 
hours or days of work per employed person. An 
alternative procedure is to use as the base the 
quotient of the total number of man days of 
labor for the establishment in question by the 
normal number of labor days in the year, say 
300; the result indicates the average earnings of 
a hypothetical fully employed worker, not of 
those actually employed. By whatever method 
they are obtained averages of this type are likely 
to be misleading in comparisons over time be- 
cause of a change in the coiiqxisition of the labor 
force; they may show, for instance, a rise of 
wages in depression because of a reduction in 
the number of less skilled and lower paid work- 
ers, whom it is customarv to lay off first, or, 
eonver.sely, a fall of wages in prostverity. 


The statistics of wages as a source of indi- 
vidual or family income are concerned not with 
averages or n)tals but with the individual in- 
comes and their distribution in typical groups. 
Since the subject of observxition is the actual 
wage income, wage rates cannot here be sepa- 
rated from hours (^f work; and estimates of wage 
income derived by multiplying rates by hours 
worked are likely to prove misleading. 

The twf) main sources of wage income sta- 
tist^ics are family budgets and pay roll sheets. 
Budgets show nor oiil} the wage income of the 
head of the family but also his supplementary 
income and tht‘ earnings of the other Tnembcr.‘-' 
of the household. They are open neverlheless to 
grave theoretical and practical objections: in ad- 
dition to being complicated and expensive, they 
are not ordinarily typical and afford no clue to 
the composifon of the wage received (nonnal 
wage, pay for overtime, i)onuscs and so on). 
Afore important are pay roll sheets, labor books 
or pay envelopes, w’hich show how the actual 
wage is computed and contain information as to 
the occiqnition, age and sex of the wage re- 
cipitmt. 

In this ty}»e of statistics it is essential not to 
overlook that part of the wage wliich may be 
jiaid in kind and such irregular additions as 
holiday gifts, compensation for injury or illness 
and the like. ( )n the other hand, the regular con- 
tributions of the employer to social insurance 
funds are not }>roperly a jxirt of the wage income 
of the worker, ahhough in a calculation of pro- 
duction costs thev would be regarded as a fonn 
of expeiuliture on labor. The “inv isible income” 
of the wage earner from free services by the 
suite, municipality' or private jihilanthropies is 
not wage income*, although this would be taken 
into account in a comjxirison of the status of 
wage earning groups in different countries or 
jKTiods. 

A substitute for wage income figures is some- 
times obtained from j^cr capiui wages derwed 
through a division of pay roll outlays by the 
average number employed. Such per capita 
earnings are reduced by a percentage measuring 
uneiiqdoy'ment in the particular industry, occu- 
pation or region. The result, however, is a bare 
average which sheds no light on the composition 
of the group whose central tendency it purports 
to represent; moreover experience indicates that 
the wage fluctuations it reflects are virtually 
identical witli those shown in pay roll statistics 
'I'his type of wage income infoniiation is used 11 
Australia and occasionallv elsewhere. 
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The statistics of real wages differ from the to wages is set by the condition of the productive 

three types of wage statistics outlined above, forces of society. This ^'aries w it h technological 

Their purpose is to make possible tlie coinpari- development and may also be intliKaiced l)y 
son of the real values of wages despite changes demographic and political factors, such as over- 

in the prices of the goods in the purchase of population and colonial t‘\))ioitation. In any 


which the wage is usually spent. A primitive 
measure of real wages is that used by the his- 
toriiin when he relates the money wage to the 
price of wheat and thus ascertains the wheat 
equivalent of the daily or w^eekly wage. For the 
recent }'>criod real wages are expressed in temis 
of a money unit of fixed purchasing power or 
more often in index numbers. 

The comparison of real wages for different 
localities must take into account tin* regional 
and urban-rural differences in the cost of li\ ing. 
Since, however, the requisite statistics are avail- 
able only in a few countries, in most instances 
reliance is placed upon quasi-statisiical substi- 
tutes obtained from small sample studies. For 
the purpose of comparisons o^er time the in- 
fluence of price changes is eliminau^d with the 
aid of a cost of living index. This is calculated on 
the assumption that the commodity budget is 
not apprecialoly alfe<.*ted In' price fluctuations. 
The validity of this assumption, however, is 
dubious, particularlt for comparisons extending 
over several decades as well as for shorter 
periods in which radical price changes occur. 
Such changes may be expected to induce a ra- 
tional adaptation of the commodity budget to 
the new' price situation — an exj^anded con- 
sumption of goods with smaller than average 
price increases or larger than average price de- 
clines and a contracted consumption of goods 
with comparatively large price increases or slight 
drops in price. If this expectation is realized, the 
wage earner gains more from a fall in the cost of 
living and loses less from an increase than is 
suggested by an index b;ised on the assumption 
of a fixed budget; in other words, the ordinary' 
indices tend to depress the trend of real wages. 

The method of living cost index can be used 
also in comparing wage trends in different 
countries, as was done by the International 
Labor Office. The ordinary procedure cannot, 
however, be employed for international com- 
parisons of wage levels, because the national cost 
of living indices cannot be reduced to a common 
base. An approach to such comparisons is made 
possible by the device of an international com- 
modity budget, which will be discussed below. 

History of Wages. Since wages are paid out of 
current income and constitute a part of the 
aggregate output of the economy, the upper iimit 


event in ascertaining the maximum le\’el which 
wages may tx^nceivably reach attention should 
be paid not to the protluctivity of labor in this 
or that branch of production but to the magni- 
tude of the social {product and the number of 
active participants in production, d'he lower 
limit of w.iges is the minimum of subsistence, 
which is not simpl\ a physiological minimum 
but is relatne to current notions regarding the 
necessaries of existence. Actual wages lluctuate 
within these limits, according to the conqxirative 
bargaining jKisition of woikers .iiul emplouTs. 

broadly sjKxiking, the charaetta' of the wage 
bargain and of the bargaining j^ower exercistxl 
therein ha.s passed through tinee stages of tie- 
\'elopment. Hk* iirst was that of a business 
bargain betw'i*en the sellers and the Iniyers of 
labor power, in winch bargaining position was a 
direct function of tlie sujq)!}' of and demand for 
labor power; a shortage of labor raised wages to 
so high a le\t] that little “sur}dus \alue” was 
left to the employer, and an owrsupjuy of labor 
reduced wages to the point where the wage 
earner could scarcely alford the l^arest necessi- 
ties of life. The second stage may be calletl that 
of the social wage b.irgaiii, wherein the parties in 
the labor market conlronl each other as con- 
flicting social forces; this stag(.‘ beg.in with the 
riseof trade unionism and has been characti'ristic 
of most capitalist countries since* the mitidle of 
the nineteenth century-, diie third stage, that of 
the political wage bargain, is marked by tlu* in- 
creasing inter\ention of go\ eminent as the 
largest employer of labor and the arbitrating 
authority in wage disputes. I'lie democratic 
government of today, unlike the atisolute ruler 
of the sixteenth centur}, cannot limit itself to 
protecting labor against the “exaggerated and 
disproportionate” demands of employers; it 
must attempt to equalize the position of the 
parties to the wage bargain. W'age regulation, the 
implications of yyhich are just beginning to be 
rcadized, has becoiiR* an established practise; it 
is an e.ssential prerec|uisite of a farsighted s(x:ial 
f)olicy as wt'll as of an effective economic policy. 

Historical sources yield only fragmentary in- 
dications of the l(‘vcl of actual yvages. In general 
it may be said that in the slaveholding societies 
of antujuity, yvliere only skilled work was done 
by free men for a wage, wages were high and the 
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standard of living maintained by wageworkers 
was much superior to the subsistence minimum 
of that epoch, the level at which slaves lived. 
Since the supply of free labor was limited, an 
increase in demand for it not infrequently en- 
tailed government intervention for the protec- 
tion of the emj^loyer. Moreover considerable 
differentiation of wages by occupations, sex and 
age had already set in. Virtually the same situa- 
tion persisted through the Middle Ages. Despite 
the primitive industrial technique and wage 
differentiation wage earners enjoyed a standard 
of living much above that of the peasants, who 
constituted the great bulk of the population . The 
economic revolution of the sixu^aiih century 
w hich opened the vast reser\oirs of labor outside 
the city w'alls to the Tnanufacturing employer 
spelled the doom of free handicraft. Because of 
overjiopulation and the radical shift in the labor 
market wages showed a tendency to hill to a level 
of barest subsistenct'. Real wages had already 
begun to droji — in the fifteenth century in Ger- 
many and at the beginning of the sixteenth in 
Kngland and France but the \ ictory of the new 
organizational fonns of jiroduction accelerated 
and intensified the decline. Real wages had sunk 
to a very low level by the middle ol the eight- 
eenth century; their mo\'emerit was reversed in 
the nineteenth century by technological im- 
provements, which raised the productivity of 
labor, and by the development of labor organi- 
zation, which enhanced its bargaining power. 

An account of wage trends in the principal 
countries in the last hundred years can be based 
on fairly complete sUitistical data. (Jn the whole 
wages ha\’e risen, but the increase has not been 
continuous. Money wages have as a rule fol- 
lowed changes in commodity prices. I'or the 
periods of high prices it is not always easy to tell 
whether the increase in wages merely offset the 
rise in the cost of living or exceeded it; for the 
periods of falling prices it is quite certain that 
xvith a few exceptions the reduction of money 
earnings did not depress the level of real wages. 
In general the data suggest tlnit the share of 
labor in the value of output remained more or 
less constant o\er decennial jK-riods and that real 
wages keiU pace w ith the productivity of labor. 
A partial confinnation of this generalization has 
been .supplied for the Ibiited States by G. F. 
Warren and F A. Pearson, who found that in 
the period 1840-1914 the average annual in- 
crease in real wages (the quotient of im index of 
money wages over an index of wholesale prices) 
was 1.71 percent and that the average annual in- 
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crease in the physical volunjtj of output per 
capita was 1.73 percent 

For the United States sufficient data are avail- 
able to carry the record of money wage rates 
back to 1840. The figures assembled in Table i 

TABLE I 

Index of Nomina i Wacf, Rates in the United 

S'l A 1 ES, 1 840-1 (;32 
(1913 = 100) 


Ycar 

VVAt^JiS ri-F llOUK 
EXLI l 'M\ E OK 
\GRirULTURR 

Farm Wage 
RATE i. 

1840 

33 

— 

1844 

32 

— 

1849 

3 ^ 

— 

2854 

37 

— 


39 

— 

1 8()4 

5 <^ 

53 * 

18(39 

()(> 

52 

1X74 

(37 

57 

1879 

.S 9 

57 

1884 

64 

63 

2 88g 

n8 

(^3 

1894 

(37 

59 

1899 

70 

65 

1904 

80 

73 t 

1909 

90 

92 

1914 

102 

97 

1919 

1S4 

298 

1920 

234 

230 

1921 

218 

144 

1923 

217 

2()0 

192s 

22(3 

162 

1927 

231 

193 

1929 

233 

261 

1930 

229 

143 

1931 

217 

log 

1932 

186 

8 1 

1933 

♦Figure for 1866 
t F iKurc lor 1002 

184 

79 


Soiirir-. Mnnthb Labor Kn<ini\vo]. xxxiiCjcjo) .30R, nnd \'()l 
xxxvii 0; , Intfin it’du.rl Labour Ollicc, J.LO. Year- 

Hook, lo.Li lojt) .U)iM'udiv 11 

show’ that non-agricultural wage rates increased 
considerably during the Civil War and the 
following quinquennium, fluctuated about this 
level until the end of the nineteenth century, 
n^se markedly in the period 19OQ-14, more than 
doubled during the years of the World War and 
the post-w^ar boom and increased slightly during 
the prosperity of 1923-29, declining thereafter to 
a low^ point in 1932. Farm wages rose much 
more than industrial rates before the World War 
but slumped badly in the post-war decade. 
While the general trend of wages has been up- 
w^ard, it would be rash to conclude that wage 
earnings have increased nearly as much or as 
steadily as wage rates; working hours have been 
greatly rediced .since 1840 and there have beer 
several periods of widespread total or partial 
uneinployiTient. 'Fhe behavior of real w^ages be- 
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TABLE II 

Index of Real Wages in the United States, 1890-1926 
(1890-99 — 100) 


Veak 

1 Weekly ICctes 

Ann'gai 
Karmnh.s 
(» l 1 ' M I A 

nViG 
Al I. 

I VI >i 's I 

Average, 

Al L 
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H’RING 
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j ING 
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C'OAI. 

Indusiry 

R VII WAV 
\\ <JKKEks 

1 ’VSKIl IJ D 
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1 ' VRM 
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1890 

98 

96 

97 
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97 

97 

99 
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1894 
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97 

98 

1899 

99 

100 

100 

97 


99 
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99 

98 
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95 

95 

I 10 

lOI 

1909 
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1 98 

III 

12 (> 

99 

' 100 

mS 

1 06 

1914 

1 00 

95 
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98 

94 

] I I 
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1919 
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96 

82 

139 
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10(1 1 

125 

> 1 5 

1920 
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97 

91 
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io(» 

1 0 1 

* 24 

1 1 1 ) 

1921 
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104 

1 1 1 

i(»8 

I I 2 

92 

93 

I 1 8 

1922 

114 

107 

1 1 1 

I7S 

1 17 

99 

97 
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1923 
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112 
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i 8 i 

114 

1 o(> 

T07 

vu 

1924 

123 

ii.l 

129 
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I l 9 

107 

1 07 

131 

1925 

124 

113 

132 

149 


1 0(J 

107 

I .>2 

1926 

125 

1 12 

138 1 

147 

J 1 8 1 

I oi) 

I oS 

I 35 


* Inc Unit’s in .icldition to ludustncs listed in tollouniK tdlumns uKt* anthrax it( coal nnriers, radua\ (Icil.", aaiutii, ;mi t d ( m- 
lilovt'C's, I'l'ileral employees, leac'iersand mmistors 

t Includes toundiies and nuudiim shop'-, lUarUle and stonework, bakmy. book and )ot. jirintin". mtc-p.iprr ptinii'n nnduo.l, 
cotton Koods, wocilen noods, ho.siery and knit yotuls, men s <.1 itnin;;, l)0'its an ! siioe^, sl.iii>.;Ut er im; .md im .it pacl.nn; non .tii 1 
steel, saw mills 

J W'eightcvl to? e.n ii \'ear In' the numUer em[doced m euh mdiis?f\ 

>>our<r- Douglas, T’. \l., Real llc;i,'e'> tn tiu I niitti (ilo.dtm lom) p 150, 137, 1 ; lOS, i . JS7. .■ i i nid to. 

bUpiileinent. 


fore 1890 cannot I'c described with an\ dc‘,Ltree 
of certainty for lack of adequate data on hours of 
work and cost of living, but for iSqo-upf) real 
w^eekly wage rates were computed i)y Paul II. 
Douglas on the basis of information regarding 
hourly rates, hours per week and living costs. 
These figures, presented in Table ii, show n.o 
unifonn trends for different industries and 
occupations. The movement of the average of 
weekly wage rates for all industries indicates that 
little progress was made from 1890 to 1914, but 
that in the years following 1920 real weekly rates 
increased by 25 percent. The average of real 
annual earnings, derived mainly from census 
data, confirms this conclusion for the pc)st-war 
years but suggests in addition an increase of 7 
percent before the World War. After niking into 
account gains resulting from the changing of 
occupations, an expansion of free services 
rendered by governmental and philanthropic 
institutions, a reduction in unemployment and 
a decrease in the number of dependents Douglas 
concludes that from 1890-99 to 1926 the real 
income of the working class increased on the 
average by 55 percent. The situation after 1926 
is reflected in the following indices of real hourly 
and weekly wage rates in manufacturing indus- 
tries (on a 1923 base) computed by the Inter- 
national Labor Office from money wage and 


cost of living scTies 

comp] 

led 

hv tlu“ National 

Industrial C'onference Bo 

ard, 

an cTiipl(AcTs’ 

organ i /alio n: 
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R A 1 / ^ 

)(;29 
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<1'1 

l ()27 

10=; 


I 02 

1.128 
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104 

192(1 

109 


107 

1930 

113 


1C J 

1 93 1 

1 20 


98 

1932 

118 


83 


For England the history of wages can be 
trac<’d back to the thirteenth centurv. According 
to Thorold Rogers English wages in the mediae- 
val period were comparati\ ely high. In the 
middle of the fourteenth century the Black 
Death etic‘Cted a sharp reduction in the supj)Iy 
of labor and raised its price, while food became 
chc*ap bc‘caus(‘ of the dc*cimati(^n of the popula- 
tion. This inauguratc‘d the golden age of Itnglish 
labor, which persisted ov er into the first ejuarter 
of the sixteenth century. Then a reaction set in. 
Living costs rose and labor was hamstrung by 
the Statutes of Labourers, which provided for 
governmental fixation of wage maxima and out- 
lawed labor organization. Real wages were par- 
ticularly low in the eighteenth century because 
of a steep rise in commodity jiricc^s accompanied 
by only a mild increase in money wages. Not 
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TABLE III 


Index 01 Weekly Wage Rates in the United Kingdom, i88o~^i9I3* 

(1000 = 100) 
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until thr niiu't(‘cntli rrntiin whh i1k‘ giowtli in 
the proLliictiMty of Libor, in‘|H‘al of anti-mnon 
Liv.s and jn'o^rcssiN e iaetory Ici^nslation aid real 
wa^cs beitin to rise aLniiii, ui some insLmces 
reaehiii<< the lifteenth etaiturv level, d lie s.iine 
storv is told by Ciusta\ Seliinoller, who ecjuates 
tlie averaire weekly wa<4e in kinji^laiKl to 35 
kilograms ot whe.il in i1k‘ thiiTeeiith century, 
ho- So kilograms in the sec'ond liad of the foiii- 
teenth and the* lifteenth, kiLturanis in the 

kittc rhah ofthesi\teentli, 23-32 kilo^wams in the 
se\enteenth, 40 kilo^Tanis in 1725-50 and 30 
kilograms during the two generations prior to 
iS5o. 

Hritish wage statistics, however, do not go 
back further than the iSSo s. 1 he d.ita asseinliled 
in d’able ill indicate tliat on llie aveuMge weekly 
wage iMtcs incrcMsed b\ about 30 jH*n ent in the 
course of the thirtN-live wars pre-ceding ic;i4; 
since the \alue of tide index of wholesale prices 
was approximately the same in iut 3 iSSo, 

it is probable that real wage rates increased as 
much as the nominal raU's. During the World 
Whir and the following two years money w’ages 
experienced a very large increase caused by an 
enhanced demand for laVior and a rise in the cost 
of living, d'his is shown in 'Fable iv illustrating 
current wage statistics in (ireat Britain based on 
unicdn wage rates aj^plicaldc* to a normal work 
w^eek. With the onset of the post-war depression 
wages fell rapidly; within tw'o ycxirs they were 35 
to 40 percent below the high point established 
in 1920. Although living costs declined at the 
same time, real wages at the end of 1922 were 
probably from 5 to 10 jdcrcent lower than in the 
last pre-war month. Since that time fluctuations 


in nominal wag(*s have* been much narrower, but 
tiiL geiieial trend has been downwaid; the cost 
of living, Iiowc'MT, has declined evem more, so 
that the real wages of those fully cunploycd have 
increased. At the end of 11^29 rcxil wage's wttc 
about 5 percent higher and before the abanJou- 
mcMit of the gokl standard in 1931 from 14 to 17 
percent higher tliai, in 1914; at present they arc 
stabilized al this level 

In pix'revolutionaiT France real w^ages were 
extreiVK iy low. While jwices in terms of gold 
were as high as in the 1S80 s, money waiges were 
50 to ()0 percent less. Lhuler the regime of as- 
sigiMts real wages were of t'ourse subject to 
violent fluctuations. In the nineteenth century 
with the economic developimait of the c(>untr\ 
and a shift in the political and social balance of 
power the condition oi ll'e working classes 
gradually improved. At the opening of the nine- 
teenth century money wages wx^re from 40 to 50 
percent higher than before the revolution; since 
commoi.lity prices were only 20 to 30 perceiit 
above the prerevolutionary level, it is fair to as- 
sume that real wages increased by about 25 to 30 
percent. In the following fifty >'ears money 
wages remained practically stationary, wdiile 
living costs declined. From 1850 to the World 
Whir nominal wage rates and money earnings in- 
creased continually except for the period iiSiSo- 
95, which was marked by declining prices ana 
stable wages. The general movT'ment of French 
w’ages after 1S96 is summarized in d able V. 1 his 
compilation suggests that if, as may readily be 
assmaed, retail jwices were the same in July, 
1914, as in 1911, the real value of hourly wage 
rates in 1932 was 30 to 4^ })crccnt and that o* 
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TABLE IV 

Changes in Wages in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 1914-1933* 


Year 

Approximate NnqHER ok Individuals 
(in 1000) Reported as Affected by 

Estimated Net Weekly Amount of 
C iiANOK (in £1000) IN Rates of Wages 

ICsiiMAiEi) Nei Weekly 
Increase ( -| ) ok Dec kease 
( — ) IN Rates or Wa(;es 01- 
.\ll Work People Ai i ec'^i kd 


Nki Increase 

Net Decrease 

Nei Increase 

Ntri Decrease 


1914 

960 

— 

13 

— 

-f 13 

1915 

3470 

— 

678 

— 

+ 67H 

i () i () 

3593 

— 

637 

— 

+ <>37 

1917 

5029 

— 

2307 

— 

i 2307 

1918 

599 « 

— 

2q88 

— 

f 2988 

1919 

6240 

— 

2547 

— 

-f 2547 

1920 

7867 

— 

4793 

— 

4 4793 

1921 

7 « 

7244 

14 

6075 

■ — 606 1 

1922 

74 

7 f >33 

11 

4221 

■ 42 1 0 

1923 

1202 1 

3079 

i6g 

4S6 

317 

1924 

3019 

481 

616 

62 

-1 554 

192s 1 

«73 

^51 

81 

159 

- 78 

1926 

420 

740 

133 

1 84 

-f 49 

1927 

282 

1855 

31 

388 

-- 358 

1928 

217 

1615 

22 

164 

~ 142 

1929 

142 

917 

13 

92 

— 79 

1930 

768 

1100 

59 

1 1 6 

- 57 

1931 

47 

3010 

5 

406 

— 401 

1932 

33 

1949 

3 

252 

— 249 

1933 

171 

896 

16 

82 

— 66 


* Exclusive of chanKv.s aftec tiii^ af:ri< nltural laLorort,, |.’.overnni<*nt. cmf(loyc<-s, dortio.sth ^cr^’aIlt'•, sliop asM^lant-- au<i clctkK The 
fiijiires are based itiainh (ui reporih troni uruoni/ed industiies 

Sour < r : Gieat iiritai . Mini'^'lry of Labtjur, Liazettc, vol. xxiv 4. v<.*l x\v {lor;) 4, vol \\\’i (loiN) 4, vol xx\’ii (kjJu) j, 

vol. xxvui iio20) 3. and vol. xlii (1034) S- 


'I'ABLE V 


Wages and Prkts in Franok, 1896-1932 


Year 

IIOURL-S 

' Wac.e Raifs IiQii = 100) 

D\ 1 LY W V(.hs 01 
(_'i)\L Mini 

(KD i - jooj 

ij Pl-IAII 1* 

1 (iM 

j, 

1 ' IN Par 


Men’s in 
jS 1 RCDI s 

DU J SIDE j’ARIS 

Men’s in 

22 Trades in 
I'AR is Rlcjon 

Women’s in 

7 Trades 

010 SIDE J’AMs 

1896 

HS 

«3 

^>5 

80 

1 


1901 

89 

90 

«7 

94 



1906 

96 

97 

91 

93 



1911 

100 

100 

100 

100 

I 00 

JOO 

1921 

502 

401 

509 

413 

337 

374 

1926 

700 


809 

599 

554 

571 

1927 

720 

582 

787 

671 

557 

559 

1928 

750 

597 

«57 


557 

538 

1929 

833 

693 

983 

725 

f) I I 

583 

1930 

883 

755 

1053 

783 

614 

607 

1931 

883 

751 

1053 

75 ^> 

61 1 

613 

1932 

868 

725 

1022 

696 

53 (' 

532 


Sounc: France, Statistiquc G6n6rale, Annuatre stati\li(jue iuj 2 (Pans i033) P- i.O*. 


weekly earnings 20 to 25 percent higher than 
before the war. 

The above account of wage trends in France is 
confinned by Fran9ois Simiand in his compre- 
hensive study covering the period 1789-1930. 
This work deserves attention not only because 
of the wealth of material assembled therein but 
also because of the methods used. Instead of 


computing a general wage index, iis is usually 
done, Simiand plots on the same chart a whole 
series of indices for various wage rates and wage 
earnings and thus establishes the trend common 
to all of them. The charts are drawn to a 
logarithmic scale and the comparability of the 
indices is assured by utilizing a common base, 
1890-9 1 The four principal charts relate to men 
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•^nd women in Paris and in the rest of France. 
The general conclusions are that in the period 
covered wages were subject to considerable 
variation with a predominance of changes up- 
wartl; that the movement was neither uniform 
nor cyclical but j)ass(‘d through several phases; 
that the major ujnvard movements occurred in 
the pcrif)ds 1S50-CS0 and 1900 30, while in the 
intervening years tlie major trcntls were slightly 
upward, stationary or downward, dlie study 
contiiins also a detailed investigation concerning 
the relationship between the succession of 
phases in the movement of wages and that of the 
long cycles in prices. It apjiears that the relation 
between wages and whole.^ale prices is clearer 
than that between wages and retail prices. 
Nevertheless, the response' ot wagi'S to pric. 
changes is by no means automatic ami direct but 
is mediated by the changeil jMisjtion ol em- 
ployers and workers in the struggle tor the ih\i- 
sion of tlu' social pnaluct. 

'riie trt'mi of wages in t u-rmany h.is been 
similar on the whole to that in ( ireat Lh itain. As 
ce)m}>are'd with grain prices w<iges were <.|uite 
high in tiu' AlKldle Ages, dc-clined bv about one 
thinl in the lifteenth centur\ and by one half in 
the sixteenth and lia\e been rising slowlv since 
the se\ c'nteenth. Hoth nominal ,md read w.iges 
increased considerably in the second half of the 
nineteenth century and partieuiarlv in the last 
cjuarter. 'I'hus fiom 1X72 to i()00 hourly wage 
rates rose from 40 to 50 percent and weekly 
eiirnings from 30 to 40 percent; tlu* cost of fixing 
xvas lower in i (^00 than in tlu' iSyo’s. In the pre- 
war decade the- rise of nominal wages continuetl 
- the net earnings of mine worki-rs, tor instance, 
increased from 10 to 25 ptni'cnt depending on 
occupation but lixing costs increased sinuil- 
taneouslx , so that real x\ages ju'obablx remained 
unchanged. In the xxar xears real xxages de- 
clined; the attcinjg made in u;J7 to raise them 
in the war industries succeetled for but a short 
time and ex en then for onlv a fexx f.ivored occu- 
jxations. Although statistical measurement is 
diflicult, there is no doubt that the decline in 
real ('arnings during the jx-riod of }>ost-xvar 
inflation xxas xery marketl, particularly for 
skilled workers and salaric'd employees; earnings 
in those years scarcely sulliced to cover a bare 
j>hysiological minimum. At the end of i()23, 
when the mark was stabiiizetl, xxage rates were 
so fixed th.it their real value xxas far below that 
of 1914; but in tlie folloxviiig years normal and 
real xvage rates increased, exceetling eventually 
the pre-war lev el (Table V'l). If account is taken 


TABLE VI 

Union Wage Rates in Industrx^ anp Cost 01 
Living, (Iehmanv, i(>24— 30 

(igi3 ^ 100) 


JaNI’AKY 

(>!■' Vicar 

Iloi Rl.V Mi.n's 
Wa'.k Rai.ks 

j WT I'.Ki 
Wa(.k 

. XlkN’s 

K A r i -. s 

( OSI U 1 

Livin(. 

Skii.lku 

I'N- 

SRII I !■ I) 

Skii I.IJ) 

1 MKtl I I l> 

1 j 

8S 

... 

s. 

0<) 

126 

1025 

1 t6 

1 >8 

I TOS 

1^3 

I 3 <> 

1 


1 f)() 

I2S 

1 

145 

140 

1027 j 


167 

I 30 

147 

J 45 

m2S i 

LSI 

icS? 

1 40 

160 

LSI 

! 

if>i 1 

2 'J 2 

140 

172 

153 

1030 1: 

166 1 

20(; 

LS.l 

178 

LS2 


from fl.it 1 Ml (fo;man\, SL.if istisc hei, 
I-IfM' I, I n', S^;/; • /; />< \ J ahy hui h J itr da\ Peutsihe Rriih moilin 

io_’7) j, .-(>7, tor nMo ( Hotlin lo.^o) ]>. 275, 


of the enhanced inxisible income fsocial insur- 
ancf' jiaid for by the employer, free services by 
public welfare agencii's), it will be recognized 
that before' the beginning of the present depres- 
sion real xveekly earnings were higher than in 
ttie pre-xvai period, perhaps by lo to 20 percent 
for skilled labor and by 20 to 30 percent for un- 
skilled. In the y<‘ars folloxx ing i()2() money wages 
xxere reduced by the elimination of overtime 
xvork, by systematic violation of the wage 
schedules of collective agreements as xvell as by 
a formal rex ision dowTiward of the latter and 
hnally by the phenomenal spread of part time 
employment. Lixing costs declined in i()30"32 
b\ about 20 jxt'icent. W hile othcial hourly wage 
rates dropj^cd in about the same ju'oportion, the 
reduction in inoncx ec.rnings f)f the fully em- 
pkwed xxorkers attributable to other causes, sub- 
ject though it is to extreme xnriation by occupa- 
tion, may be estimated to have amounted on the 
average to from lO to 15 percent; the average 
decline in earnings for all employed workers 
causc'd bv part time employnu'nt may be set at 
another to to 15 ])ercent. The real weekly wage 
in 1(^33 was therefore scarcely above the very 
low Kwel established immediately after currency 
stabilization in a country seriously impoverished 
by war and inllation. 

In the nineteenth century Italy was the lowest 
wage country in Ixurope. According to the re- 
ports of the British consuls the daily wage of un- 
ski lletl labor in Italy was 4 pence in 1835 and 8 
pence in 1865 as contrasted with 20- 26 pence ir 
England, 8-iC) pence in Germany, 15-20 pence 
in France and 42-74 pence in the Ihhted States. 
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This low level was caused by the backwardness 
of the Italian economy, particularly its agricul- 
ture; the poverty of the rural population, which 
exercised a steady pressure on the labor market; 
and the prevalence of low living standards, 
which could be tolerated because of the mild 
climate. As Italy advanced economically real 
wages increased, although they never reached 
the standard prevailing in most capitalist states 
on the continent. Regulation by the Fascist gov- 
ernment did not raise the general wage lewl, 
nor did it radically change the W'age relation- 
ships of the various industries and occupations. 

For Russia wage statistics date only Iroin the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Acconling 
to reports of factory inspectors the average 
annual earnings of workers in manufacturing 
estiblishments subject to inspection rose from 
$110 in 1900 to Si 25 in 1908; an important 
factor in this increase was the change in the po- 
litical situation after 1905 and the vigorous 
labor movement which helped to bring it about. 
The average daily w^age at the outbreak of the 
World War was 55 cents; while there was a rise 
during the years of war and revolution, living 
costs increased even more, so that by the end of 
1917 real w^ages were 37 percent less than in 
1913. In the period of war communism and 
civil w'ar the country' was greatly impoverished 
and the real \alue of money wages Siink so low 
that surN'ival would have been impossible w ith- 
oiit payments in kind, which were much more 
important than cash pay. As compared with an 
average monthly wage of 22 rubles in 1913 the 
monthly wage in 1917- 21 expressed in terms of 


1913 commodity 

rubles 

was as 

follows: 



J')T 7 

J(;.S 


] < 3.’0 

102 1 

Money payments 
i^ayments jn kind; 

16.60 

4-73 

1.40 

0.49 

0.96 

food 

o.6g 

1.47 

2.42 

2.62 

2.85 

elothin^^ 
dwelling and the 


o.So 

O.S6 

I. 31 

0.94 

like 

0.50 

1-99 

2.09 

2.1S 

2.20 


17.79 

S.99 

6.77 

6.60 

h.95 

Under the NEP payments 

in 

kind 

were 


abolished and real wages, which at first barely 
equaled a third of the pre-w^ar wage, increased 
rapidly. In 1926 the official index of real wages 
on a 1913 base stood at 128.8 in IVIoscow' and 
94.6 in the rest of the country. With the re- 
placement of the NEP by the policy of “the 
general line,” aiming at the complete national- 
ization of the Russian economy, the fixing of 
money wages throughout the country was cen- 


tralized in Moscow . The Soviet government has 
attempted to keep w’ages high, but it has iK)t 
been entirely successful because of the general 
destitution of the country, the low productivity 
of labor and the poor organization of produc- 
tion. During the first Five-Year Plan moreover 
part of the national income which ordinarily 
Mould have been av ailable in the fonn of wages 
and salaries was consitlerably reduced by the 
enorrrious investment in capital ecjuipment. 
Nominal monthly earnings increased nevertlie- 
less bv about 17 percent from 1928 to 1930, but 
this rise was more tlian offset by the drop in the 
jnirchasing power of the ruble. .Averages, how- 
evei, are less significant for wage statistics in 
Russia than elsewhere because of the unusual 
dillerentiation of wages by industry and occupa- 
tion, even within each craft. Thus a study in 
1929 of 835,800 individual wage earners rev'ealed 
that while av’erage inonthl}' earnings were 74.93 
rubles (as comjxired with 7785 rubles for the 
country as a whole), 21.4 juTcent of the total 
number covered earned less than 50 rul^les and 
22 6 earned more than 100 rubles; in the same 
year average monthly earnings by industrie‘S 
varied from 46.34 rubles in linen textiles to 
103 29 in machine construction, while the aver- 
age for all manufacturing industries was 77.85 
rubles. Such differentiation is to be accounted 
for in p.irt by the strenuous effort to utilize 
wages as an incentive to greater productivity; 
the basic pic*ce rates are sup[>lemented by an 
extensive system of bonuses for better quality of 
work, less waste of material, prompt execution 
of the (juota and the like, ddie differentiation in 
real wages is even greater, for in the al^sence of a 
free market the purchasing j)ower of the ruble 
varies not only from time to time and from one 
locality to another but afso from one grouj) of 
w'orkers to the next, dej)ending upon the 
quantity of consumers’ goods w hidi the gov'cnt- 
ment allocates to each and the prices charged 
therefor. It is consequently wry difficult to 
present a statistical evaluation of eitlier nominal 
or real wages in modern Russia; and the use of 
Russian statistics for international comparisons 
is furtlier inhibited by the fact tliat the invisible 
income of the worker in the Soviet Union is 
much greater than in any other c^ountry. 

Some mention should be made of Australia, 
which in addition to the Ibiited States is the 
outstanding country of high wages and possesses 
moreover wage statistics that are not only well 
developed but methodologically interesting. As 
indicated in Table Vli, the real wage of a fully 
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Inokx of Nominal and Rfal Wages in 
Ausihalia, lDOI-31 
( I (>i I ^ 100) 



Nomin \ i 



I‘l R- 
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1 -I.uS I l> 

1 ki.M 

V 1- \ R 

\Vl’ l.KI.Y 

W 

Ani l r 

M \ia s 

Kl 1 All 1 
I'RK I'.s 

k i.‘\i 

W \..i 

R \ 1 lo. 

W^ a.Ks 
\i 1 1 )\\ Ma. 

1 Dli 1 M\T- 
1*1 OVMRY I 

1901 

84.8 

88 0 

9 f ).4 

().f. 

<> 4-5 

I(>Of) 

8().f) 

<;o 2 

t;(i.o 

7 

9 d 0 

1911 

1 00.0 

100 0 

100 0 

i 4 7 

1 00 0 

1910 

1 14.4 

'32 4 

8() 4 

i 

S 5, 4 

1921 

1 82 () 

j ()() 7 

107 () 

1 ' ' 2 

I 00.2 

192f) 

I9I.4 

178 ( ) 

' 107 2 

7 ' 

'04 5 

1927 

i 94 .f) 

17!) i) 

! I jr 3 

' 7 0 

’07 5 

1928 
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1929 
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I 82 2 
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97 
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• ' \ u\ii uhfiH 


siah >/(, s ' M art. li, 1 ij i , ) I> 

L'liiployccl worker in Austral ll iiKTe;isce! Iroiu 
igiT to ru(>re tliau in (iieal Britain But 

less than in the I ’nited States In the present de- 
pression real waj^^es for full tune work ha\e com 
tinned to inerease Because- of the elrop in the cost 
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of living, but the condition of the working class 
as a whole is worse than in 19 ii on account of 
widespread iineinployinent. 

IVa^ns and the ]^aluc of Output. 'J’he nieasure- 
rnent (if tlie share of labor in the value of output 
may be carried out in two ways: the wage and 
salary outla\ may be related to the gross value of 
products, so that the quotient shows the per- 



\v ige and salary outlay may be related to the 
IK- V value created in the process of manufacture, 
with the cjuotient iiidicating the share of labor 
in the specific outj)Ut of the industry. The hrsi 
of these quotients is subject to extreme variation 
and IS influenced By the proximity of the indus- 
try to the stage ot raw niiiterial extraction or 
cultivation. 'Fht- sts oulI (juotient, much more 
st.iBn- arul significant, is conditioned by the 
composition of capital in the industry, the level 
of wages, the t.ix Burden cwried By the industry 
and so on 

'The \ahie and derivation of these ratios for 
the census groups of industry in the United 
States an‘ showti in Table viii. It is subject to 
two corrections. Salaries, which grow in impor- 
tance with technological ]-»rogress, increase in 
the scab- of opi-rat ions and the spread of modern 
organizational fonns of production, must be 
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added to wages in computing labor’s share of 
gross or net value of output. And in relating the 
labor outlay to new value created by the industry 
allowance must be made in the base for the 
transfer of value from tlie capital equipment t( 
the product; that is, “value added by manufac- 
ture” should be reduced by the amount repre- 
senting capital amortization. If capital amorti- 
zation per annum is assumed to have averaged 7 
percent of the investment in the period iKSg- 
19 1 g, for which the census collected data on 
capital investment, and 5 percent of the total 
value of products in 1921-29, the percentage 
ratio of wages and salaries to net \’alue output 
for manufacturing industries in the Ihiitetl 


States will 

appear to have be 

‘cn as f (allows: 
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The percentage ratios suggest an iipwanl trend 
until 192 1 and a declining one* since, lull in \ ic'\ 
of the roughness o{ the estiinating j>rocetlurt“ it 
is not clear whetlu'r much signilicance can he 
attached to this impression. 

The share of labor in tlu‘ spec'if'ie pioduct <;f 
mines and quarries tends to Ix' much laree: 
United States census data show tfi.it tlu. per- 
centage of the value of net product computed 
as the ditfereiice between value of }>roducl.s on 
the one hand and cost of supplies and maU-riaLs, 
fuel, purchased energv and contract work on the 
other, reduced further by an amount equal to 5 
percent of the vudue of products to allow for 
capital depreciation — expended in wages and 
salaries was 77 in 1909, 76 in 1919 and 74 in 
1929. Also for blast furnaces and steel mills in 
the United States the jicrecniage ratio of wages 
to v^alue added by manufacture is liighcr than 
for manufacturing industries as a whole. Ac- 
cording to census data it avcragetl about 52 }n?r- 
cent in iSyc;- 19-29; it was jiarticularly low in the 
prosperous years 1899, 1909 aiui 1929 (43, 47 
and 45 respectively) and particularly high m the 
depression year 1921 (hh percent). If value added 
by manufacture is reduced by an allowance for 
capital amortization, the average percentage for 
the period is raised to over 60; it would be still 
higher if salaries were added to w^ages in com- 
puting the ratio. 


Other countries for which similar computa 
tions can be made are Uanatla, the Union of 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and Fin- 
land. Canadian statistics treat value atlded bv 
rnaruifacturc as the diHcrcncc betweeu value of 
products and cost of materials, not including tht* 
cost of fuel and purchased energy; on this basis 
the percentage ratio of wages aiul .sidanes to 
value atldcd apjx-ars to have variial 111 1(118-30 
within the narrow range oi 31) N 1044 5. If <illow- 
ance is made for ca]>ilal defweeiation b\ deduct- 
ing, sav, 7 percent ot the cMpit.il iiivestmeiii 
from v.due add(‘d, the percentage ratio will 
ohxioiislv be raised; for the ratio Lompntetl f>!i 
the lattt‘r basis the range of variation m ih( 
jx'riotl 1S70 ](};o is from 45 to Smnlai 
ratios lor the othci coiinirit s ai\ ; if value added 
is computed as the* dillerenee between value oi 
products .ind tost of materials, 41^ to yt) for 
South Africa in 1(123 27, 53 to 5^ for Anstraha 
111 30 and ;; 1 3 to 52 t- i<>r New /calami in 

i(V2^-3c ; if aliow a nee 1.^ iiiatle h -r capita) dej'i e- 
eialJoiK ; I to :;7 in South \li lea. tx 1 3 to 0i - m 
Austiaiia and to tu. 2 m New Zealand In 
In: da nd t he shuie d wages in 1 1 le net pn )duet » >f 
indiisti'v is somewhat losee-r \eeofdinglo 1(131 
data tlie‘ value of indastiial output less the e'ost 
of r.iw imiten.'ls was 3 .4 "’“,4' o,ooo Inmijsh 
maik'.; the value of ne ! {nodm !, -dt- i allowaiieo 
Is made for the cost of fuel and put e iuisod eiiingv 
as veell as for capital arnoi-ii/ation, ma_\ be* esti- 
mated ai ^,.SoC' ooogKnr' maiivs \\ .iges amouiUe'd 
to 1 ,484 ,Nooaar)G m.irks, or about 3(; percent of 
the value (if net [U'oduet, il salaries are evstirnateal 
at 30 percent of wages, tlie corresponding ratio is 
raiseel to 51 |X‘i\ent 

( )n llie basis of the aliove data it m.iv I'C eon- 
elueh'd th.it for iiidustrv as .1 whole* thr share of 
labor in ne't value output efinstitules m each 
eounlrv a fdirly stable propoi'tion, allhe»ugh it is 
subject to e'onsielerable variation from one 
branch of industry to the next. If liie sliare of 
labor IS regarded as the sum of wages anel salariexs 
and iu*t value output is interjweteel strictlv, then 
the ratio of the former to the latter is about Oo 
percent for maiiufaetunng industries and ap- 
preciably higher for mining; if no allowance is 
maele for capital amortization, the ratio is re- 
duced to between 40 and 50 percent. For wages 
alone the ratio is from 35 to 45 percent, and if 
capital dejmeciaiion is not eliminated from the 
net v alue output it sinks ev en lower. 

Diffcrffitiaiioti. National wage averages 
constitute merely the cential points in the dis- 
tribution of wage rat«es and earnings of the vari- 
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ous groups of workers. A considerable amount 
of wage differentiation is to be observed in every 
country. It follows the lines of division between 
major branches of production, industries, occu- 
pations, and takes cognizance of the sex and age 
of workers; again, within each of these groups 
wages vary with the ability of the individual wage 
earner. Differences of the latter type arc not re- 
corded in statistics of wage rates or in pay roll 
statistics; it is through special wage investiga- 
tions based on a study of pay roll sheets or labor 
b(X)ks that such variations may ])e observed. The 
conclusions to which such studies lead are that 
individual differentiation is more pronounced 
among skilled workers than among the semi- 
skilled, among the latter as compared with the 
unskilled, among adult male workers as com- 
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pared with women and children and among those 
receiving piece rate wages as compared with 
those paid on a time basis. This is illustrated in 
Table ix, which .summarizes the results of four 
German wage studies and indicates the com- 
position of the groups in tenris of deviations 
from the group average. 'J’he table suggests that 
the lower the group average the greater is the 
clustering about the average. 

Variation in wages as between the major 
branches of production can be explained largely 
by the differences in the structure of the labor 
market - in the organization of labor, its cus- 
tomary living standards, the extent of competi- 
tion a’^^iong employers and the like. Many of 
thjse diiVrences are a carry over from the past 
or a product of temporary conditions; yet a 
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complete equalization of wages in the major 
branches of production can never be achieved 
because of ineradicable differences in the com- 
position of the labor force .as to skill and 
strength. Lowest \vages prevail generally in 
agriculture: living in the open country is cheaper 
than in the city; labor power flows to the city 
chiefly from rural regions where rate of natural 
population increase is higher than m urban 
sections. 'Table x shows tliat fann labor re- 
ceives in most countries from one half to 
three quarters of he wages of unskilled urban 
labor. W'iiere farm wag(‘s are particularly low, 
as in Denmark, statistics do not account for 
pa}Tnents in kind. In Australia and Finland 


agricultural and industrial wages differ link 
because of the scarcity of agricultural labor, but 
for British India the high ratio of rural to urban 
waiges means only that coolie labor in the cities 
lives on the ragged edge ol existence. I'or inanv 
countries fann wages compare unla\()rably witli 
those of the industrial woiker, because the larin 
laborer hires out also his wile and children. 

Industrial differentiation in wages, although 
less marked th;m betw ecu agricult urt' and iiulu.s- 
iry, is nevertheless (|uite jironounccd. In ci rtain 
industries, such as mining and textiles, wages 
are general h low; in others, like construction, 
higher than the national a\erage. 1 sually tht\se 
tlifferenccs rest upon rational gnninds, at 
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other times upon historical continuity and entry into the more skilled occupations, makes 

tiadition. In the textile imlustiy the importance the establishment of trade union organization 

of women workers dej)resses the wages of men among women more difficult and strengthens the 

and leads to work for wives anti daughters. age old notion as to the lower value of women’s 

In mining the wages, paid at the same rate work. '1 he difference in pay is not so large in 

as lor skilled labor in manulacturing, set the some countries as in others; in the United States 

maximum for coTnjHais.nion; and accordingly the average hourly rates for women in 24 rnanu- 

otlier rx’cuixitions rate less pay. In construction facturing industries in 1923-29 were somcwvhat 

indnstiRs there are skilletl and hazardous above 80 percent of those for unskilled male* 

oecujiations, woik is irregular, so tliat despite labor, whereas the j>ere:entage ratio of hourly 

high elail} wage's annual e'arnings are no gn-ater rale.'* in I'rane'e (outside ikarisj was onl\ qi to ^9 

than in other skilled trades imJ the pt'reentige mtio of wc'eddy e'arnings for 

I lie* eldlen'iiee in compensation In'tween skilh el work in Australia in 1927-29 only ^2 to 

skilk'd aiiel unskilletl lahoj lias .dnaxsbeen eon- 33. Since the World War the- differencx' in coin- 

sideiable and lathei stalde. In perio<is oj lahor fx-nsation lietvse'i fi men and W'oineai has been 

shortage, liowe'xer, as dunn<g the Woild War sonuw hat reduced iii France and Ciermany. 

the span between the two n narr(>\N eel. hmee'the d'he wage ehlh-reniial ior adult and child labor 
war the' normal elith'i e'liliai a.br)ul 30 ])e'ie<oit U-nds ;o become less signilnant with the gradual 

in terms of the a\<‘rar’e wagi iat«' l*)r the skilled ehminatioo of factore emjdoyment of children in 

worke'r- has be'e'U lestoied in ilu 1 nile-d Stales; the* more .ahanced er>iintrie <. F’or youths up to 

Init III a number of ianepeau eomitrie's, iueiud- eighle'e'U years of age statistical de^•rmiuation of 

ing ( iio'at Ihitain, ( rerman\ aiuf 1 rai I'e, the the'ditferenlialisdil]icult,formuehofthiscm- 

difii'renee IS le '..'i now tlian ii was in Uiere ployment is combined \ulh apprenticeship. It 

js reason to beln \ e tliai iiisue'al nx'asuK'incnt is probablv correct to assume that the wages of 

unde 1 e-stimate s the aelu.d eliliereiiee' in com- youths rareh exeex’il one half of the lov^'CSt adult 

pe'Usalion Ik e'ause' data on e arnmg^s are scarce-, male wage in the same' oeeuj^atioii. 

wage rate's are used; and the do not take' ae- 'Fhe ddle'renee be'tween wages and salaries 

count of the' gn ate-r r''giriaiit\ of employment parallels m a sense' the dilferentiation of wages 

of the* .skdkdi worke-r, his gre-a’o I a! ' i1il\ (o henelit l)\ occupations, for the salaru'd employees and 

by le‘mporar\ la!H)r shortage'-, the- larger p.i\ oliieials constitute nu'ielv the- upper layer of tlie 

which he elraws lor overtime iiiuJ simikn ad- social class w hose income is deri\ed from selling 

\.mtages \nother sMtishea] laetor re'dueing the lahor services. Salaric's are on the whole higher 

ditiere'iie e' is lailuie to se;.negate the' seimskilleel than wseges, hut the trend in recent years has 

into a se-parate' eategor\ ll 'he wage* rates lor the he'c'n towarel a gradual eeinalizaiion of the two. 

se'iiuskille el ale aeleli il t'*llio^i oj : lie skilleel , the Sahirie'S tend to he depressed h) the increased 

awfiige for the- whole' gunip is smaller than it employment of W'onien in clerical positions; the 

shotilel be-, and il senii.dnlied aie- e omlnne'el w ith absolute and ^elati^x* gneath in the number of 

the unskilleel, the ave rage ioi iIk' latte r group is subordinate te'chnieal jobs; the spread of educa- 

raiseel; wliRliever pioeeeliire is ust'el the dillcr- lion, which pennits the re'cruiting of young cm- 

eiiee betvve'e'ii tlie ave rag/'s of wage' nile'S for the ployet'S from among the sons and daughters of 

skilled aiiel lor the- uuskiileil is not so large as the wage earners; and the steady supply of candi- 

aetu.il elilleri'iRX's suj’poscelK imasured by it. dates for salaried work, who find that the su- 

Anotlu'r important criterion of wage dillentia- perior social status of such employment eom- 

tion is that of sex and age, although intervening jH'Usates for the low' pay. Table XI illustrates this 

differences in skill and oeeup.itiou make direct trend for the United Stales; in every instance 

comparison for iIr' sc'xes almost impossible, except that of school teachers the differential 

Even w ith men and women at the same ty|H‘ of between salaries and wages was much greater in 

work, as in weaving and spinning where both the pre-w'ar years than in the post-war period, 

tend itlentical machines, women’s w'ages arc In all countries the structure of salaries is 
lower but not greatly so; piece rates are alike for greatly innuenced by the salary scale in public 

lioth. Generallv w'oiuen w illingto work lit a low’cr employment, because tlie government is the 

wage tend toward F)vver paid employment, largest employer of white collar labor. At the 

chielly because of expectation of marriage; the same time the government can afford to pay 

stop ga]^ character of their career as wagewx)rkers low'cr salaries than private liusiness, for it offers 

creates a traditional obstacle to training for an greater security of tenure; the dillcrenlial, how- 




ever, cannot he lar^e if the quality of the 
personnel in the public service is to he coin- 
parahle with that in private employment. Since 
the World War there has been an increase in the 
real earnings of public employees; until iqzq it 
was not so large as that in real \\ages, but after 
that year real wages in many countri(*s declined 
drastically despite a reduction in the cost of liv- 
ing, while the real value of government salaries 
increased considerably despite temporary “econ- 
omy” salary cuts. This f.ict illustrates the general 
proposition that nominal .salaries are less readily 
affected by cyclical lliictuations than wages and 
that salaried employees are apt in times of de- 
pression to gain more by a decline in In ing costs 
than they lose by salary reductions. The post- 
w^ar increase in real earnings of government em- 
ployees wais unevenly distributed. Social con- 
siderations and political pressure have produced 
in most countries a clearly marked tendency 
tow'ard a differential increase in the compensa- 
tion of the lower paid government employees. 
Thus the salary ratio between the highest class 
of civil service employees in Germany and the 
lowest class varied in 1913 from 6.1 to 6.9; the 
range in 1932, however, was from 4.5 to 5.3. 

International IVai^r Comparisons . Non-statis- 
tical comparisons of wages have a long history. 
Even prior to the industrial revolution travelers 
and investigators often observed not only 
customs and manners but also material living 
standards, prices and wages. In the nineteenth 
century British and American consuls used to 
relay to their home offices a miscellany of eco- 


nomic information, including data on W'ages. 
The llrst systematic and comprehensive in- 
vestigation, however, was carried out in 1905-09 
by the British Board of 'Trade; it covered on a 
unifonii }->rogram buihimg, engineering and 
printing trades in 94 cities in (ireat Britain, 33 
citi(‘s in (icnnaiiv, 30 cities in J'ranc(‘, 15 cities 
in Bc-lgium and 2S cities in the I nited Statt\s. 
An indepeiulent student, Chirl von 'Tys/ka, 
summarizetl the iM'incijKil hndings of this inves- 
tigation in the form of indices w ith Imgland as a 
bas(‘. The indices are: 
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In the post-war years the rapid and frequently 
violent fluctuations in foreign exchange rates, 
prices and wages stimulated an interest in 
current international comparisons of real w'ages. 
The British Ministry of Labour made an at- 
tempt to provide a basis for such comparisons 
by compiling a monthly series of wage rates for 
17 occupational groups in a number of European 
capitals and a few non-European cities covering 
the period from July i, 1923, to June i, 1924; 
nominal wage rates were converted into real 
wages by the use of an index of living costs based 
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jn the commodity budget employed in British 
statistics ffahle Xll). At the suggestion of the 
British government the continuation of this in- 
dex was transferred to tlie Internationa] Labor 
Office in the middle of 1924. In atitlitiun to its 
other functions, inclucjing the compilation af 
wage statistics gathered by the variotis countries, 
the promotion of uniformity in methods of col- 
lection, tile execution of independent wage 
studies on an international scale (the best known 
study of this type is the investigation of the 
wages in coal mines in sewai European states, 
C.mada andjajian in 1(^25, 1(^27, i92()and 1931, 
which deals among others with such cjiiestions 
as the composition of the wage and labor cost 
ja-r ton of coal sold), the statistic.il division of 
the International Labor ( )lfice thus assumed t!ie 
task of curremt international comparison of real 
wages. 

Since 1924 international wage comparisons 
have had an eventful history. At lirstthe Interna- 
tional Labor Olfice projiosed to follow substan- 
tially the British method improv ing only the pro- 
cedure of calculating the purchasing power of 
money in the dillerent countries. At this point it 
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was necessary to take account of the fact that the 
commodity budgets of working class families 
vary from country to country; appreciable did’er- 
ences exist between the north and the souths 
agrarian and industrial regions. Instead of using 
a single commodity budget for the purpose of 
computing the cost of living indices the office 
devised six typical commodity budgets — for 
Great Britain, for France and Belgium, for 
Scandinavian countries and the Netherlands 
for central hanoj)e, for southern Ihirope and for 
lion- fain )pean countries — which were used in 
compiling six cost of living indices for each of 
the cities inv(/lv<xf. Nominal w'age relatives wath 
London in July, i()24, as a base were then con- 
verted into real wage relatives through division 
by each of the six cost of living indices; the 
awrage of the six real wage relatives, further 
correctexi for diflerences in house rentals, was 
assumed to yield an index of real wages for the 
particular city which is ccMiiparable wath similar 
measures for the other cities as of the same date 
and with those h»r the .same city on other dates. 
Monthly figures on this program were collected 
quarterly from July, 1924, to January, 1929, in a 
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Index Numbers of ('omparativi Heal Wages in Si:ll(’1E1) C'ities, 1924-29 
(London in July, 1924 — 100) 
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coTisidcrahly lar^;cT number of cities th<m those 
covered by the British Ministry of Labour 
(Table xiii). 

International statistical comparisons of this 
type could not lad to arouse strono opposition; 
they furnished labor groups in low w<ige coun- 
tries with a forceful argument lor higher wages 
and tile governments f)f high wage countries 
with a telling arginnent in tariff' negoti.it ions. 
The opposition seizi-d upon the iin}H'riection of 
the methods emploved in the iin estigation. And 
faults could easily be detected in them; tliey 
failed, for example, to distinguish rates from 
actual earnings, ignored forms of comjiensation 
other than cash payment and confined com- 
modity budgets to food items, d'o meet some of 
these criticisms the comparisons carried out in 
Jime-July, 1929, Janu.iry, 1930, and July, 1930, 
were based on expanded commodity budgets, 
including heat, light and laundry, and on a 
larger number of cities for each country covered; 
these improvements, how^ever, made little differ- 
ence in the final index figures, particularly for 
the larger industrial countries. Opposition con- 
tinued as vociferous as before; it was argued now 
that international wage comparisons were im- 
possible in principle because the labor services 
rendered by \vorkcrs in different countries were 
incommensurable, as were the living standards 
which they customarily maintained. The Inter- 


national Labor OlTice was thus forced to abandon 
real w.ige comparisons. In January, 1931, it 
merely com}>ileil data on wage rates for 30 occu- 
pational groups m 71 cities, which it published 
together w ith a table of retail prices for food- 
stuffs and housi‘holtl articles. It expanded the 
jirogram of investigation in October, 1931, and 
in Octobei , The results of the latter in- 

clude a number of valuable details and may 
readily be useil for an international comparison 
of nominal and real wages; but the office has not 
attempted to draw up a summary which might 
resemble an international series of real wages. 

W L A T) 1 M I R W\ )^'T I NSK Y 

Srr : Labor; I.abor, Methods of Klmi m rai ion for; 
KMiM.oYia S'loc’K OwNiRsniB, Promt Sharing; 
Minimum Wacb , I 'amii y Allowances; Standards 
OF Li\ ing; C'osi 01- Living; I'Amiiy Piixa is; 
Prum-s; Disiribftion; C'onsumb'i ion; Ini'ome; Na- 
tional Income; Interest; Produci ion; Popuuvtion; 
Poverty; L nfmploymf.n i ; IKi mpi.oyment In- 
surance; Social Insuranci , Labor Legislation and 
Law'; Labor Movlmi ni; Trade I nruns; CoLiJ-mivE 
Bargaining; Strikes and Lockouis; Labor Dis- 
putes; Conciliation, Indu.strial; Arbitration, 
Indu.sirial. 

Comult: For Theory and Policy: I licks, J. R., 
The Theory of (London 1932); Doui^las, P. H., 

The Theory of Wa^es (New' '^'ork IQ34); Dobh, 
Maurice, Cambridp:e Fcononiic Handhtxjks, 

vol. vi (London 1928); Isles, K. S., Wafj^es Policy and 
the Price Level (London 1934); Robbins, Lionel, 
Waives (London 1925); Pigou, A. C., The Economics of 
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Welfare (4th ed. London 1 932), and The Theory vf Un- 
employment (London IQ33); Kobertson, D. IL, Eco- 
nomic Fraf^ments' (l.ondon 1931) p. 42-57; Dalton, 
Hu^?h, So?nc Aspects of the Itiecjnality of Incomes- (2nd 
cd. London 1925); Kowe, J. W. F., H'o/tes in Practice 
and Theory^ London School of Econonucs and Po- 
litical Science, Studies, no. 94 (London 192S); 
Simiand, I*\, Le saicnre, rc'i'ointion sociede et la rnon- 
nau\ 3 vols. (Paris 1932); Stri^rl, Riehard, Ani:^‘‘wandte 
holintheoriCy Wiener staatsw issenschaftliche Studien, 
n.s., \'ol. ix (Lcipsic I92f)); Zeutlien, P., JTohlems of 
Monopoly and Economic Warfare (London 1930) 
ch. iv; I^ohinson, Joan, The Economics of Imperfect 
Competition (London 1933) bks. mi— x; Johnson, 
Alvin, “'The IClTect of La])or-Sa\ in):^ De\ ices upon 
Wages” in (Quarterly Journal of Economic vol. xx 
fj905) 8()-joo; Puci, PI., “Die Arbeit in der In- 
dividualwirt.^c haft” in Wirtschaftstheoiic der Ccf^en- 
wart, 4 vols. (Vienna 1 927-3 j:) vf)l. m, p. 1 13-31; 
Valk, W. L., 'J'hr Principles of ir<vi/c\ (I.ondon 1928); 
Frisch, R., jVm’ Alethods of Mcasia um Alaryimil 
Utility^ Reitrage zur okonomischen 'Fheorie, no. 3 
('Fubingen 1932) ch. \; Land.iuer, C’atl, Crundpro- 
h/emc der f unlit tcnialen VerfeiluiiL' des rciitsc haftlic hem 
li'ertes (jen.i 1923); l^eclerer, Fnul, Jl /rhum/en dcs 
Lohnabhuus (’rubingen 19^1), iMarschak, F, Ihe 
Lohndiskussion, Ret ht und Siaat in Cieschichle und 
(iegenw irt, no. 75 ('I'ubingen 1930); Ihiinaiin, 
Eduard, .SV>r/u/c 'J'heoiic des Kapitalisnius ('Fubingen 
j(>30) ( h. i\, pt ij; Wcbl), hiLlru'V and Reatru'e, Indus- 
trial Demcn } ac \ (neN\ ed, LoiKion i<)20), Walker, F. 
A., The IFu^^cs (Juestion (\v\\ York 1 S7()); ’’F.uissig, P'. 
W., li\iLfes and ( lapital (New Voik i8<)h), and Out- 
lines of a Theory of IFo'/cs ( (.'anibiidgc , Mass. 1910), 
Car\er, 'F. N , The Uistnhut ton of lFc<///// (New York 
and Tssays ni Soc lul Justu e (Cainbridre, AFiss. 
191s) th \ii, W uksteed, P. IF, In Essay on the Co- 
ol dnuition (f the Jaiivs of Distribution (London i8t)4); 
INFirshall, Allred, Elements of I'.conomics of Industry 
(4ih ed. London W icltsell, K , \ ’ orlesunyen 

uhei S ationai oliouomie , 2 vols. (Jen.i 19*3 i, 

pt n; Brent. ino, Lujo, I’lber das I'cihaltniss 7 'on 
At beitslohn umCh heitszc-it rTUi Atbeitsleistumt {zm\ ed. 
l.eipsu iS()3l, tr. by \V. Arnold (London i8<i4); 
llerknei, IF, Die so^ude Refotm cils Cebot des unt- 
schaftlnhen Eortsc hi ittes (Legisic Wood, 

Stuart, The Theory cf ll'ugcs, American Economic 
Association, Publications, \ol. o, ntr. i (B.dtimore 
i8S()); d'hompson, 11 . M., The Theory of II cu^es 
(Londtm t8(;2). 

^ iiir Mrrtion or Wact S i.vTtsi irs- Cheysson. 
Emile, “Rappfut sur la statist ique dcs salaires . . . 
au nom du C’omite du 'Frax.iil” in Institut interna- 
tional de Statistique, Pulletni, \ol. m (1891) pt. 1, p. 
174-78; Schmoller, (iusta\, “Die histoiische Lohn- 
bewegung \on 1300-1(100 und ihre I’lsachen,” Zahn, 
l^'riediich, “Die deutsche Arbeiterstatistik,” and 
IVIandelio, Julius, “Zweek und Methode der hi- 
storischcn 1 aihnstatistik” in Institut International de 
Statistique, Pulletin, \ol. xi\ (1903-05) pt. iii, p. 223-- 
40, 241 ()0, and 261-78; Huber, IMichel, “Statistique 
des salaires et de la dunl*e du ti avail,” and Bowley, 
A. L., “Report of the Commission on ‘Les salaires 
(’omme (jRanents du cout de production’ ” in In- 
stitut International de Statistique, liulletin, vol. 
xxii (1925-26) pt. ii, p. 318- 44, and vol. xxiii (1927- 
28) pt. ii, p, 452-96; International Labour Office, 
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Methods of Statistics of Wa^c^s and Hours of Labour, 
Studies and Reports, scr. N, no. 2 (Cieneva 1923); 
International Labour Office, Report cf the Interna- 
ticmal Confeience cf Labour Statisticians, Ist-'^rd, 
Studies and Reports, ser. N, nos. 4, .s, 12 (Geneva 
1924-26), and “d'he Iniurth International C’on- 
ference of Labour Statisticians’' in International 
Labour Rc^i'ieir, vol. xxiv (1931) I-23; Vlitchell, Wk 
C’., “Methods ol Presenting Statistics of Wages” in 
American Si.itistical Association, Publitations, vol. 
ix (1904-05) 325-43, Moore, H. L., “'Fhe Variability 
of Wages” in Political Science Quarterly, vol. xxii 
(1907) 62-73; Hansen, A. H , “'I'he Best Measure of 
Rial Wages” in Ainenccin Economic Rei'ieie, vol. xvi 
(i() 2 ()) supfilemcrit , p. 5-16; Bowley, A. L., A Nezv 
1 nde\-!\umher oj 11 iiyes, London and Cambridge 
Economic Siaw ic(‘. Special Memorandum, no. 28 
(London T(i2(d; Douglas, P. PL, Rea! TFc/gcs in the 
i’mtcd States, i ts(jC)- 1 (jjh (Boston 1930), Woytinsky, 
W., “Das d'arifw escn und d< r kampf urn den Lohn,” 
and “Problemc der '1 ,iril- und Lohnstatistik” in Ar- 
bi it, Aol. \li (1931) I i(t .ind i7(;-89; ‘ Die Nachpni- 
lung und Neuhcai beitung der [imtlichen d'anflohn- 
statistik” in fierrnany. Statist isches Reichsamt, Vier- 
teljichrshefte nan Stc4tistik dcs > teulschcn JL‘ic lies, \ol. xl 
(0131) ]it. 11, p. 94 IOC- Nixon, F W., “Index- 
Numbeis oi W'agcs” in Instil ut International de 
Statistiqut', Rerue, \ol. i ([<133) 39-53; Zwiedineck- 
Sudenhorst, Otto \on, “ Lohnst.it istiP” in Iland- 
zectrteihuc h der Slaatsr issensc haj ten, M)]. vi (4th ed. 
Jena Kizs) p. 375 -(if); W'ovtinsky, W'., “Statistik der 
Aibfit” in J nic i iia'i lomilcs Haiichvo) teihuc h des Ce- 
zveikschaftsueseiis, r vols (Berlin 1031 32) \oI. ii, p. 
1574 So 

i’OR 'HU lilsioRV ()] W'a(,is- Int (Tnation.il Labour 
( )ffice, “W\age Changes in \’arious (_'oiinl r ics, 1(114 
to 1(121 ,” “W .igc Changes in \’.ii lous ( 'ountru's, 1911 
to 1(122,” and “W.ige C'hanges m Various Countries, 
1914 to i<i25,” Studies tuul Repot ts , ser. J ), nos. 2, 10, 
and it) (( leruwa i()22 2t)); Kuc/ynski, R., At be itslohn 
utul Aibc itsyeit in Euiopa und -Imerika, / b - o-~ioOQ 
(Beihn 1913); 'Lvszka, C., “1 ,ohne und Lebenskosten 
in Westeuiop.i un mi. J.ihrhunvlert ” in Wrein lui 
So/ialpolitik, Schri/teu, vol. c\lv (t< 1].|) ])t. 111. Pou 
L \i I i:i) S 1 A 1 1 s; I nii(‘d Sr.-n , Oommissioner ot La- 
bor, Lbicnih Annual Report, (T (1897), and 

Nnieteenth Antiiiccl Repott, nju l (1(105); Wright, 
Carroll 1 )., “'The C'ourse ol W\iges in the Cnited 
Suites since 1S40” in Institut International de Statis- 
ticpic, liulletin, vx)l. vin (18(13) pt. n, p, J08 19; 
Bnssend( n, P. IF, Eartiinys cf I-\ic for y BYrAviv, jScjq 
tit Icjjy, an Analysis cf Pay-Roll Statistics, Cnited 
State's, Bureau ot tlie Census, Census Vlonogr.iidis, 
no. 10 (iti2<i); Dougl.is, P. ll.,R(ci/ iVaju's in the United 
States, fS(j()~i(jjO (Boston H130). P'oR Gri-a'I' Biui ain: 
(ireat Biitain, Boarci ol 'Ftade, Report cf an Tnquiry 
into the Idirninyy and 1 1 outs of Lahuiit oj \\I)rkpeoplc\ 

8 \(>Is. ( 1 1)09 13), Statist tc cil ’Tables and Clients Rclcit- 
iny toliritisli and Foreign Ti adcand Industry, j Syq-j lyoS 
(i()0(j) section \; Cireat Britain, Boatd of T rade, C'om- 
mercia], Labour, and .Statistical Department, Report 
on Changes in Rates cf If^ugr.v and J lotos cf Labour, 
published annually from 1911 to 1913; Rogers, J. E, 
T'horold, Six Centuries cf Work and Jl’a^es; the History 
of Fdiqlish luihour, 2 vols. (London 1884); Bowley, A. 
L., “Statistics ol W’ages in the United Kingdom dur 
mg the East Hundred Wars” in Revival Statistical So- 
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ciety, jDurnal, vol. l\i (i8g8) 702-22 and vnl. Ixix 
(1906) 148-92 Fok Other Cohn i rh s; Fiance, Sta- 
tisti(jue Gencrale, Salaires et amt dc I'cMstviia d di- 
7rrvcv e[i(H{ii(’s ]u\qu'cn jcjio Snnian<l, l‘\. L: 

Sfilnirt\ I'rrofutiofi saddle et hi maiiiuuc, vols. (Pans 
1932); Kuc/ynski, K., Die Kiit:i'u Khtivq da <^e 7 eeih- 
iuhen Loliite seit der lie;qnnidu>iLi des Drutsthen 
Reiches (Berlin Ashlev, \V. J., ’J'hc JhoifiesK 

of the G'cnnan JVoihi/t}^ Cdussc'^ in ihe i.nst 
^Jentuiy (London igo^); Striimiiin, S. Ci., Zam- 
hotuaya plata i pyoi 'i'oditelnast tnida r i iisshoy 
promishlennosti z(i JOfj-lQJJ yad<i (Workers' ^\a^es 
and the producri\it\ tjf labor in Russian industry 
from 1913 to 1922) (Mosc'ow 1023). 

For International Waoi Comparisons- 'S'tHinLL 
E., Labor in Europe and ^hnerua; a Special Rc pod on 
the Rates of Wdyes, the Go^t of Suhsistc me and tin 
Condition of the' U^odanq Classes in Cieat lintani, 
Cennany, Fianri\ lielyium and Cther ( burnt iie\ of 
Europe, also in the United States and Bnt:\h S mein a 
(Washington 1875); Shadweil, A., huhatnal /'///- 
cicncy; a Comparative Study of Indust uni Lift in 
England, Cermanv and Aniei lai, 2 cols. (London i()o(>) 
vol. 11, ch. viii; Great Brit.iin, Board ol 'I’l u!(\ (lost 
of Lii'iny of the Tro//o///i,^ Classes. Repoit of an bin- 
quiry . . . into \Vorhin;q-Cl<as Rents and Retail 
Prices, together 7 vith the Redes of HV/'rs in Ceitain 
Oecupations in Jndustrieil Tenens of the Lnited Kiiruloni, 
Cernian Empire, E'lame, Belgium and United States 
of Ameriea, 5 \ols. (i<)o8~iiV, 'ILs/lai, Gail \on, 
Die Lebenshaltuny der arbeitenden Klassen in den 
bedemtenideren Indu ‘riestaaten : Eiwjaihl, Deiasc bland, 
Franhreich, Belyien und Veieiniyten Staaten ■vem 
Amcrika (|ena igT2V, Richardson, ]. II., "Inter- 
national Comparisons ol Real Wayes” in Ro\al Sta- 
tistical Society, Journal, vol. xciii (ig3o't 3<)8-423; 
Zahn, F., “Weltlohnniveau? lone Antwort der intei- 
nationalcn Statistik” in Allyenwines statistisches 
Archtv, vol. xxi (1931) 1-26, and “Der Preis der 
menschlichen Arbeit in seiner Bedeutuntj: t'ui Pro- 
duktion und Verlirauch” in Institut International de 
Statistique, Bulletin, vol. x\v (1931) pt. iii, p. 8^5-76; 
Social Science Research Council, Internatienial B 
Comparisons; Documents Arisiny out ef Confeiemes 
Held at the International Labemr Office in January, 
IQJQ and May, jqjo (Manchester I9.>2). 

WAGNER, ADOLF HELNRTCH GOTT- 
IlIT^F (1835-1917), German economist. Wagner 
was professor of economics at a number of uni- 
versities before his appointment to the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, where he taught for forty-seven 
years. In his economic views he steered a middle 
course between the theoretical and higidy ab- 
stract approach of the school f)i IVlenger and the 
historical approach represented by the Schmol- 
Icr group. Trained in the tradition of classical 
economics, he combined theoretical treatment 
with a keen understanding of the complexity and 
manifoldness of economic reality. His mteresLs 
covered virtually the entire range of economic 
problems. While he made important contribu- 
tions to general theory, banking and statistics. 


his greatest achievement lies in tl e field of public 
finance. He freed Gentian financial literature 
from its mainly fiscal administrative characier 
which It had inberiled from the period ol 
cameralism and attempted to integrate fiscal 
phenomena wnh the totality (>1 economic and 
social conditions 11 is chief work, I'uieitrz'cVisscn- 
.Si fluff, which presents a masti-ily treatment of 
factual and statistical material in the light of con- 
temjiorarv tvonomic and social theory, remained 
thc‘ st.mdaixl work for almost half a century and 
exerted its iiithience beyond the borders of 
Germany. 

Wagner wtis one of those conscrv^atives who 
iKdiexed that the existing social .intl economic 
order can sur\i\e only il subjt-cted to a thor- 
oughgoing process of social reform, extending 
beyond the measures advocated bv most of th<* 
contcinporary economists. He held that eco- 
noime de\ clopment tends toward a gradual ex- 
tension of public or mumcipal ownership at the 
expense of I'rivate ownership; that the fuiution 
of the fiscal system is not merelv' to ]>ro\ itle 
revenues wjtli winch ordinary jmbhe expendi- 
ture may be met but rather to elleet a redistril>u- 
tion of wc-alth, thus reducing wb.al he regarded 
.is intolerable economic and social inecgiahties, 
and more spceitic.illv tliat “unearned” incre- 
ment derivedfroma]>preeialion of urban jiroperty 
should accrue to the public r.itlu-r tiian to the 
])rivate owner. In this spiiit of “conservative 
socialism” Wagner p.irticipatt d in the organi/a- 
tion of the X’ervin fur So/ialpobtik aiul in the 
activities of the C’hristian ^sociahsi party and of 
the Pn)tcstant-Sociai C’ongress and woiked m 
the ihaissian Diet. As a teacher he influenced a 
generation of Prussian oflicials. 

GrjniAun Colm 

Important works. Fineinz:(issens( haft (4 no].., Lt-qisii 
1S77-1901; vol i, 3rd ed. 18S3 \()ls. n m, 2nd ed 

1880-1012; ixisfd oriyinallN on R.in s I iminv/ussen- 
sehafty, Criind/eyunn der politisi he n < )e ktoiomie , Lchr- 
und 1 landbuLh tier politisihcn ( li l.onoTuio, pi. i, 2 
voK. (30! ed. Leipsic iSt>2-g4); Die (.ch!~ and Ciedit- 
theenie del peiEsihen Banhaete (\ iLiina iS()2); Der 
Staat und das I'eisieheninyviiesen {'ruhitiecn 1881); 
Die Ceset vmassiykeit in den sehe inhai se ti/kuhi he hen 
nienise Idle hen 1 leindlunyen mnn Staiidpiinkte dei Stati- 
stik (Ilamburr; 1894), ", Staat in nal ionalokononnsi her 
I linsicbt” in I leindiibrlerbia Ji ch i Staatsn isscnise liaften, 
vol. vii (3rd t‘d. jena 1911) p. 727-nn Uhdinunysnot 
und stadtisihe Beidenfraye, Soziale Streitfra^en, no. xi 
(Berlin 1901); Aytar- und Jnelustin staat (|ena i<)Oi, 
2nd ed. 1902); Die Strehnunyen in del Sozialpohtik una 
del Kathvder- und Staatssozialismus (Berlin 1912); 
Uher Uerstaat/ichuny der Fisenhahnen und iiht^r soi ialc 
Steuerreform, zieci Landtaysreden (Berlin 1883). 

Consult: Schumacher, il., in Deutsches bioyraphisches 
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Jahrhuchy vol. ii (Berlin 1928) p. 173-93; Bendu, 
Andrif*, La loi de Wagyier ct Vaccroisscmcnt dcs dvpenscs 
dans Ics hudifcts viodcrncs (Paris 1910); Burner, (I., 
Adolph Waf^twr als Statistiker, Ergnnzun^^shef tc zum 
deutschen statistischen Zentralldatt, nf>. xi (Ecipsic 
1929); Thier, K., Rodhertus, Lassallc, Adolpli Wa^7ier; 
An Bi' it raff zur Thcorir and Ccschirhic dcs drutsdicn 
Staatssozialisnius (Jena 1930); Socifd Reformers, ed. by 
D. (). Wagner (New York 1934) xxii. 

WAITZ, FRANZ 'FHEODOR (1821-64), Ger- 
man jisychologist and aiitliroj'jologist. Waitz, 
who was professor of j)hilosophy at Marburg, is 
best known for his Anthropolooie dcr Natnr- 
Tidkcr (6 vols., vols. i-iv Leijxsic 1859-6^; vols. 
v-\i, ed. by G. (Jcrland, 1865 71). In 1863 the 
Anthropological Society of Lond(9i selected the 
iirst volume of this book for translation as the 
most adequate ju'esentation of tlu* contemporary 
.state of knowledge in the iield of ant hropologv. 
Idle remainder of th(‘ v\ork has be(a)nie anti- 
quated in the light of the accunuilaUd data de- 
rived from later field researches, but the sum- 
mary of Polynesian social conditions as wit- 
nesseti by early e\])lorers has lasting value The 
first volume, however, remains a landmark in the 
history of anthropology. With nice discrimina- 
tion Wait/, attacked the moot itroblcms of the 
specific unity of mankind and tla* alleged 
hereditary diflerences of the several races and 
often anticipated present day theori(r>, such as 
Fduard Hahn’s and Eugen Idscher’s view of 
man as a domesticated animal. While weighting 
environmental factors heavil)’, W aitz deprecated 
overestimation of climate and iully accepted 
hereditary diflerences of indniduals. J le con- 
cluded that there was a gap between Negroes 
and Caucasians anatomically but that in view of 
intraracial variability no significant physiological 
differences existed. He also refuted the assertion 
that mixed races are less viable than “pure” 
types. He did not dogmatize as to the specific 
unity of mankind but found the theory fraught 
with fewer difficulties than the th(*ory of multi- 
ple origin. He recognized that craniometr\ alone 
could not solve the riddles of race classification 
and demanded attention to other somatological 
characters. In dealing especially with the rela- 
tion of cultural grade and native racial capacity 
Waitz exposed the fallacy, still current in some 
quarters, that there was any simple connection 
between the two. While granting differences in 
individual native ability, he pointed out that the 
capacity of a people is an empty, unsound ab- 
straction: “There is no agent, real or substan- 
tive, wffiich can be considered as the spirit of a 
people or of humanity; individuals alone are 
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real.” He argued that what is mistaken for racial 
capacity is not a constant but something which 
varies with the mutual relations of the con.stit- 
uent individuals; tfiat since extreme favorable 
variations occur among every people, none can 
bo denied the })otency for progressing to higher 
levels. On tlie one luind, the culturally rudest 
tribes belong to distinct races; on the other, the 
favored races of modern times vary in cultural 
achievement in time and in different geograph- 
ical areas. Waitz cites the case of the Arabs, who 
di dined from their supiaanacy in art and science 
without any detrimental mixture Avitli alien ele- 
ments to account for tlK‘ difference in achieve- 
ment. Waitz’ treatise is a classic which may be 
rt'garded as an amfpler precursor of Boas’ llic 
Mind oj Priiuilk c Man. 

RcatERT H. Lowie 

Othet important 7 vor ks: Lcmhuih dcr l\y('holoir{c als 
\<itni 7 r:\u‘ns( haft (\U-UT\K\\n\: A' }9); A!/<;cmcine Pdda- 
.imoih (Brun'-nvidv 0852; 3rd ed. I)> (k Willman, 1883). 
Comnlt. Cichluitdt, ( 1 aendo) padayoyiu he 

(irnndanu'haiain"cn in ihrcnt I’crhaltnis zii seiner Psy^- 
(holoyic, Ethiky I nthropohnyc und Po sonlirhkcif (Leip- 
sic I <)od); ZelliT, b.duard, 1 'ortrai^c und . Ihhandlunf'cn, 
3 voIj . (Pt:ipi-'ic 1S75-84) vol. 11. p. 3(13-72. 

WAITZ, GE(_)RG (1813-86), fiernaan hi.sto- 
rian. Waitz was (9ie of the earliest disciples of 
Leopf)ld Von Ranke, under whose influence he 
editc'd the Jalirhiicfur dcs dcutsrhcn Rcichs 
tinier . . . //<7//nV7/ ; (Berlin 1837, 3rd ed. Leip- 
sic 1885), He was ])rofessor at tlie University of 
Kit‘1 from 1842 to 1848. 'Fhe Schlesw'ig-Holstcin 
movement brought him into politics and he 
represented Kiel at the b'rankfort .Assembly of 
1848-49. Together w ith Droysen and Dahlmann 
he took an active part in the constitutional com- 
mittee. 'This political activity found literary cx- 
}'>re.ssion in his Schlcszvip-! lolstcins Geschichle 
(2 vols., (iottingen 1851 54), Ktirzc schlcswig- 
hoIstcinscJic Landcsgcschichtc (Kiel 1864) and 
Grundznye dcr Politik nchst cinzclncn AusfuJi- 
riwgcn (Kiel 1862). From 1849 Wait/ devoted 
himself almost exclusively to mediaeval histoiy. 
As professor at Gottingen from 1849 to 1875 
he led numerous disciples who devoted them- 
selves to the critical edition of the newly dis- 
covered mediaeval source materials. His seminar 
attracted mediaevalists froju all over Europe. 
After the death of iVrtz in 1875 Wait/ assumed 
the direction of the Monumenta Ger maniac hi- 
storica in Berlin and reorganized its activities. 
During the same period he published Liibcck 
untcr Jiirgcn IF/z/Zcwc^'^'cr (3 vols., Berlin 1855“ 
56) and was editor of the Forschungen zur 
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dcutschen (uscrucJitc from i(S62 to i8S(). Wait/ 
is best known for liis new edition of the Oucl/t n- 
kundc ziir d( titsciicji (( b'ittin^en itStu;), 

which AN as sLirted by Dafiliiianii. 'Eliis A\ork, 
since knoNMi as “Daldmaiin-Waitz,” lias become 
the standard bibliographical guide to Cieniian 
history. Wait/’ most important scientific work, 
how'CAcr, is his Deutsche l erfussinu^s^^eschiehte (S 
vols., Kiel i 844"7(S), the first jwesentation of 
German constitutional history viewed simply 
from a historical viewpoint and free from sub- 
ordination to legal history. While it is extreme 
in renouncing juristic clarity of conceiNtions, it is 
notewortliy for its complete mastery and critical 
treatment of tlie sources. 

b'uiTz Harti'nc 

Consult-. SteindorlV, l'>nsl, lUhiiojn ophtsilu' l\h(i\ii ht 
uher (h'ot” Wait'' \i\)kc ( < iot l mev n iS.S()). W’aitz, 
iNbcrluird, Ui'ori^ H Jkn J.i'n ns- und CJIuji uhtni hiLl 
(licrlin mi't); l/istonsdn . ItijsnUc deni diidenkni int 
Cjvori^ If /, c‘d, hv ()s\\idd I loldci - 
(ildiu)\ci iS(Sf)); Cioocl^, (i. 1‘., /listen y and J listoi ions 

in the \inctcenth Cenliur ( 1 .oiulun 1 ( 113 ) p. t 17-22; 
Ttresslau, 1 lures, (Jesihiehte do Jtlonunu'ntii (ar- 
nianiav histoiua, ( iescllss hatt fm .’iltcia* dc'utssdic (dc- 
^chi( htskund(.', Nrucs Archis , s ol. xin (I lanes cr i()2i) 
ahs. vii-viii. 

WAKEFIKLD, EDWARD GlBJiON 
1862), English empire builder, b'rom 1814 
Wakefield held a .series of minor diplomatic 
posts on the continent, but the po.ssibility of a 
successful dijilomatic career entled in 1827 with 
his con\'iction for the abduction of a schoolgirl 
heiress. During his three Ae<irs in ])rison he de- 
N'elo]H‘d Ihs theory of colonization, the princijik^s 
of which he set forth f r.st, um^ler the name of 
Robert fioiiger, in .-/ Lefler Jrotti Sychicy (i>on- 
don 1829; new etl. bv R- C. Mills, i()2(A and 
later amplified in Ihiylatid and Amerim (2 \ols., 
Eondon 1833) and A \ ieu' of the Act of Coloni- 
::a/ion (London i84(p, new ed. by James Collier, 
Oxford 1914). 

'Three jiroposals rnatle up the Wakefield 
“theory” of “systematic colonization,” for 
which its author claimed a scientific precision 
sadly at variance with facts. Colonial wa.ste lands 
were to be sold at a j>rice sufhcicntly high to 
prevent laborers from immediately becoming 
landowners. "The presence of a laboring class 
and the possibility of increases in land prices 
would make investment in the cidonies attractive 
to capitalists. Incidentally pastoral lands were to 
be leased for short periods so that they could be 
converted to agricultural use as required. The 
money raised by land sales was to be used for 
assisting selected immigrants, with the purpose 


of encouraging .settlement by both sexes and 
improv ing tho mor.d and soc'ial conditions of the 
colonies, hiiicillv, colonus \\h»>se prosperity had 
thus been a.ssurcd were to be treated as civilized 
offshoots of Rritain ami encouraged to remain 
within the empire by th(‘ grant of responsible 
gov eminent . 

W'akehehl devoted his grtxit natural abilities to 
putting the theory into practise in the hope of 
reviving t!ie spirit of Rritish colonization and of 
regenerating Rritish colonial polic\ . Keejhng in 
the liackground so far as possibh* he organized 
the National C'olonization SocK'ty and until 
1832, when he left England to become a colonist 
in New Zealand, busied himself with importun- 
ing reluctant politicians, jaieifving hostile offi- 
cials, ]H‘rsii.iding si^eptieal cxipilahsts .uul en- 
couraging pros[K-cti\e colonists in fMir.suit o( his 
plans. Practical colonial administrators .scotled 
at the theory but borrowi il from it the working 
rules ol land sale-sand assisted numigration . 'The 
apjdication of these rules w rought a re\ olution in 
easterii .-\ustraha b.-tv\ei-n 1830 and 1850, for 
through Wala-lield's propagamLi trans[>ortation 
of convicts cc-.ist-tl aiul the convict element was 
submerged in a tnie of subsidized immigration. 

In tlu' face of oilieial inertia \\ ake-fiehl by his 
persi.stent efforts led to t he founding of thecokiny 
of South .Australia based in large- jvirt upon Ins 
theorv and in 1831) to the^ establishment of a 
settlement in New Ze.iland, forcing the Hrilish 
governme-nt to assert sovere-igntv there pist in 
time to prevent kre-neh dominion. He hve-d to 
.see his dre.im of ies})onsible government, real- 
ized bv Lord Durham for Canada, come true 
also in Australia. In 1838 he had gone to C'anad.i 
as an unolfieial seeretarv to Durham, and the* 
latter’s famous report embodK'd Wakefie-ld's 
thef)rie‘s of coloni.il self-government and of land 
settlement, somewhat modified to conform with 
the Canadian situation. 

R. C. Mii.i.s 

Consult: Garnett, Kit-}i,ireJ, F.dnaid ( Jihhon ]\ (d^Aield 
(Leinelon J«S<>S), Mills, K C., Cohnu-at ton of Aush aha 
I.oneion .School ol lAonoinics anel Political 
Se icne e-, .Studie-s, no 44 (I.onelon 1015), cspe-ciallv 
chs. Sieetnccl, Anelie'-, Ikhcai d ( i ihhon M'akefield 

ct sa doitriur de hi ( olonisat ion s\ slonat n/ue (Pans 
i(>04); Mae iloTHU‘ll , I . (Ahhon Wdkefie/d anil 

(Janada Suhsoiuent to the Dinhani Aiisston 
Queens Cnnersity, Departments of History and Po- 
Iitieal and ICconoinic .Science, JUilletin, no. 4U 
(Kingston, Gntario ipzs). 

WAKLEY, 'THOMAS (t795-i 8()2), English 
medical journalist and social reformer. In 1823, 
partly through William Cobbett’s influence, 
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Waklcy retired from the practise of medicine in 
London and founded the Lancet, which became 
.i leading British medical joiiriial Tlirou^h its 
columns he vvap^ed a vi^:)n)us campaign for the 
reform of medical education and practise. 

In Wakley s youth the Royal College of 
Surgeons admitted none to its fellowship save 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge and mem- 
bers of the Church of Ltigland. Hospital ap- 
pointments in London were trcat<ai as family 
livings and were bestowed by nepotism or 
purchase. 'The brilliant but pool medical student 
could ill afford the higli fees of attendance at 
compulsory lectures controlled by the surgeons, 
who were bv no means alw'a3\s the most com- 
petent men available. In the Lancet Wakley 
fought as merc'ilessly the corruption, aibitrary 
authoritv and ineflK i<‘ncv of t he college as he ilid 
cjuackery, malpra.ctisc* and incompetcncc^ His 
publication of hos]>ital let'liircs raised a storm of 
protest and K\1 e\<.ai to injunct ion.>. 

]n Parliament, wh('re he seined from i(S35 to 
i(S52, Wakh'V continiKnl his reform campaign. 
Although some of his bills did not immediately 
become law, the major j>ortion of his demands 
W’cre ewmtually enacted. He was directly re- 
sponsible for substituting plusicians for lawyers 
as coroners, for the rcgistrati(»n of qualified 
medical practitioners, for a considerable decline 
in food adulteration, foi improvtmient in poor 
law administration, for lictter treatment of the 
sick in workhouses and for more humane laws 
relating to the insane. 

Jf ]U'omotioTi by merit is now more general 
than in the early nineteenth century; if the 
organi/ation of medical associations is more 
democratic; il many abuses in hospital ad- 
ministration have been swejn away; if high 
grade medical journalism and education have led 
to iinj>ro\ ements in the healing art, Wakley 
deser\es no small portion of the credit. 

N OILMAN E. Himks 

CSoTixa/f: Spri<j:cc, S. S., Jjfi and Tnna of 'Jliomas 
Waklry (London l.aiKcf (iSgs) no. ii, p. 

1660—64, liricl (1923) no. ij, p. 6S7-7 o(>; “A Circat 
Medical Keloriner” in Bntidi Mtdu at Journal (1899) 
\ol. i, p. 2S3 -(S5. 

WALKER, AMASA (1709-1^75), American 
economist. After a period of school teaching and 
varied business experience Walker became a 
successful merchant in Boston. He retired from 
business in 1S40 because of ilhiess but continued 
to be active in civic life. He helped to organize 
the Boston l>yceum in 1S29; he w^as an early 
advocate of railroad development; he held a 
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prominent position in the temperance and anti- 
slavery movements; and he acted as vice presi- 
dent of two international j^cace conferences 
abroad. From 1842 until 1848 he taught po- 
litical economy at Oberlin College, w hich he had 
been i instrumental in founding, l.ater he served 
as lecturer in political econrimy at Amherst and 
as examiner at Harvard. Walker aided in the 
formation of the Free Soil party in 1848 and 
seiwed at various times as IMassachu setts secre- 
tary of state and member of the legislature. He 
played a leading roU* in 1859 in revising the 
Massachusetts banking lawes, and when elected 
to Congress in iSf)2 he w as again active in dis- 
cussion of fmaiicial matters and spcnisored the 
bill tlhit led to tlu‘ issue of interest bearing notes. 

In 1857 Walker began to write articles for 
Hunt's Merchants' Min^a 7 dne on tlie currency 
que.stion. Fohowing the crisis of 1857 pub- 
IisIkhI a pamjddet on Tlu Xaturr and Uses of 
Money a fid Mixed Currency f Boston 1857), 
which togctlier witli his widely used book Science 
of II ealth (Boston iSho), vvrittiTi in collaboration 
with his son, Iwancis A. Walker, jilaced him in 
the forefront of American follow ers of the cur- 
rency school, of which lie was a more sttxidfast 
advocate than either ( Jouge or Raguet. In his 
book W'alker advocated tree trade and w^as gen- 
erally orthodox in his economics, except for his 
rejection, common in the United Slates, of 
Malthus’ principle of population and of some 
aspects of the theory of rent. The book re- 
flected his particular interest in ciirrettcy and 
finance and is noteworthy chiefly for its 
rigorous support of the currency principle 
and its exposition of the cpiantity theory. He 
now rcx*ognized, as hk had not in 1857, that 
bank loiins may mischievously “manufacture 
currency” in the fonn of deposits as well as 
notes. I'o prove his thesis that “general prices 
are delermincxl by the c{uantity of the currency,” 
after giving due consideration to velocity of 
circulation, he made use of charts that compared 
<Tude annual price aggregates w ith mo\ ements 
in the per capita volume of media of payments. 

Harry E. Miller 

Consult: Walker, 1 '. A., Memoir (f J Ion. Amasa Walker, 
LL iK (Boston 1888); 'Lurner, John R., The Ricardian 
Rent Theory in Rar/v American Economics (New York 
1921) p. 165-78; Miller, H. 17 , Ranking Theories in 
the Util ted States In fore lisOo, Harvard Economic 
Studies, vol. xx\ Mass. 1927). 

WALKER, FRANCIS AMASA (1840-97), 
American economist, educator and public ad- 
ministrator. In his boyliood Walker enjoyed a 
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wide range of stimulating intlucnccs. His father, 
Amasa Walker, retired early from business and 
devoted his life to social reforms, taking jxirt in 
the antislavery, temperance and international 
peace movements. He also had a keen interest in 
the economic controversies of his day, par- 
ticularly those relating to money and banking. 
P'rancis Walker graduated from Amherst College 
in i860, studied law, entered military ser\ice in 
1861 as sergeant major and served during the 
Civil War with raynd promotion to brevet 
brigadier general. Upon discharge he engaged in 
teaching and assisted his father in the Litters 
writing of The Science of W ealth (Boston 1866, 
5th ed. 1869). 

Jn 1 868 Walker joined the editorial staff of the 
Springfield Repnhiican and in the following year 
was called to Washington to assist David A. 
Wells in the administration of tlie Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and to serve as chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics. 'This position led to his 
appointment as Superintendent of the Census oi 
1870. In 1871 he was made Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. A year later he became proiessor 
of political economy at the Sheflield Scientific 
School of Yale UniN'ersity. Ih' had no prexious 
specialized academic training in his cho.sen iiehl; 
his knowledge cmtik' from experience and a.sso- 
ciation with a well read father. 

In 1876 appeared The H V/gc.s- Oia stion (New 
York), in 1878 Money; in 1883 the treatises 
Political Economy (3rd etl. New ^’ork 1888) and 
Land and Its Rent (Boston), ddiese volumes 
quickly established Walker’s reputation as an 
economist. In addition he sujiervi.sed the census 
of 1880, probablv the most elaborate statistical 
survey of a nation’s actix ities exer published. 

In 1881 he assumed the presidency of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, d'his, 
howex^er, did not interrupt his y^revious special- 
ized interests, to xxhich he added valuable con- 
tributions in the field of education. P'irst Lessons 
in Political Economy xvas published in Nexv York 
in 1889. Walker’s texts xvere adopted in many 
colleges in the United States and xvere used also 
in England. 

His exposition of economics was a combina- 
tion of realistic illustration, drawn from his 
varied contacts with public affairs, and a clear 
cut theory of distribution of the product of eco- 
nomic xvork. In his earlier xvritings Walker de- 
cisively rejected the wage fund theory of wages, 
which uy to that time had been generally ac- 
cepted in English and American texts; although 
he xx^as not the firs<^ to criticize it adversely, his 


analysis wxis a final blow which changed subse • 
quent exposition. He distinguished sharply be- 
tween interest and j'lrofits as independent factors 
and held profits as well as rent to be a dilferential 
by the same reasoning that Ricardo applied to 
rent. This analogy betxveen j'lrofits and rent did 
not find general acceptance. Walker’s vigorous 
promotion of this theory, howex er, xvas a poxver- 
lul stimulus in subjecting prevailing theories of 
di.stribution to fresh analysis. 

Walker look an active part in the current dis- 
cussion of monetarx^ questions. He gaxe broad 
scope to the term money, including banknotes; 
he introducetl the term “common denominator 
in exchange” as a substitute for the phrase 
“measure of value”; he folloxved his father in his 
opposition to the so-called banking school. He 
accepted the quantity theory of money and 
attributed the fall of prices bet\xi‘en 1873 and 
i8()6 to an insullicient su]q>lv of gold. While 
recogni/ing the evils of inllationisin, he xsas 
deeply impressed with the danger of contracting 
the sound money siipplx in a lime of expanding 
industrx . d’hese viexxs he dvx eloped in Money in 
Its Relations to Trade and Industry (Nexx York 
1879) and more x'xhaustix ely in International 
Bimetallism (Nex\ ^'ork i8(/d. 

As a realist Walker did not t.ike an extreme 
tlieorca ical position in current economic contro- 
xersies. H<‘ thus ai'proxxal of a rnotlerate tariff, 
fax'ored the restriction of immigration and rec- 
ognized the beiielil of trade unions at a time 
XV hen svmjvithv was rare. Jn education he stood 
for rnaniMl training and, for those xvho had the 
aptitude, technical training of a higher order. 
Such training he regarded not only as an educa- 
tional fiictor and a nuMUs of conserving economic 
and industrial forces xxhich otherwise might go 
to xx^aste but as a bulxvark to the laborer, helping 
him to resist pressure and making of competition 
a beneficial force. 

Davis R. Dexvey 

Other norks: The Indian Question (Hoston (874); 
History of the Serond jlnriv Corfs in the Anny of the 
Potomac (New Yt)rk iHSf), 2nd ed. i8gi); Geneird 
flancock (New York ]8g4); Di a iissions in luonomus 
and StatistuSy ed. by 1), K. Dewey, .■> \ols. (New A'ork 
1899), a .selection ol maj.fa/ine ai tales and addresses; 
Discussions in Kdiication, ed. by J. P. Munroe (New 
York i 89<>); “ Ihbliogra])hy of the VYritinj^s and Re- 
porletl Addre.sses ol lYancis A. Walker” in Anieriain 
statistical Association, Journal, x’ol. c 
276-90. 

Consult: Munroe, J. P., A Life of Francis Amasa 
Walker (New York 1923); Laui^dilin, J. J^., in Journal 
of Political Economy, vol. v (1896-97) 228-36; Wright, 
C. D., in American Statistical Association, Journal 



vol. V (1896-97) 245 75; 'IVllT, II. W., 
tional Work of J-i.itkis A Walker 
Rminv, vol. \iv (iS(>7) 55 70. 

W ALIvACL, AI vk R I J ) KliSSk’l > ( 1 823-j 913), 
Englisli naturalist and social rcf(jrnicr. Wallace’s 
chief claim to fame rests upon his formulation 
of the theory of c\ (>lution independently of Dar- 
win. Ik' made* his \\<.‘ll known journey to the 
Amazon in 1X48-52 and in 1X54 wiait to the 
Malay Archipela^u), where he earned on his 
scientific work for the follow ini( ei;};ht years. An 
im]K)rtant result of this journey was the dis- 
covery of Wallace's line, dnidin^ the archi- 
pela^^o into two p^roups of islaiuls, a western 
^roup with oriental and an eastern witli Aus- 
tralian affinities, each ha\inp its distinct and 
divergent mammalia. 'I'lie rest of his lon^ life 
was sjKuit mainl\ in arran^in^ anti stud\in^ his 
various collections, in writing," and lecturint; and 
from middk‘ ap;e onward in xic^^orous prf)pa- 
f^anda for sr)cial reform. 

Whilt‘ still a hoy he was inij^ressed by the 
works of Rol>ert Owen. Six years’ })ractical e\- 
perienct' of land surxtwin^ p^ave liim ct)nsider- 
ahle knf>w led^e of t lie Liws relating to fuihlic and 
j>riyate property and incidentally rexealed to 
him tilt* ini(|iiit\ of the enclosures of common 
lands then taking }>lace. Wallace as a result be- 
came an ardent social reformer and ativocate 
of land nationalization. Inlluenced by Henry 
(deorge’s PxK^rcss and l\n'crt\\ he urged con- 
tinuallv that tlie recovery by the community of 
the land filched from it was an esstaitial condi- 
tion of a return to geiuTal prosperity. He be- 
lievtal that tlu' evils of societv were attributable 
to a system of universal competition lor the 
means of existence-, to economic antagonism, to 
tin- monopolv by priv ate indiv iduals of land and 
capital and to the social injustice which allows 
wealth to be inherited by a favored few in each 
generation. ’These evils were to 1 h‘ corrected bv 
a compute reversal of policy, by means of which 
alone the existing “immoral environment” could 
be changed into a moral one. No tletailrd aj^di- 
cation of this poliev was ever worked out by 
\\ allace, but he advocated at various times legis- 
lation to establish a system of general coopera- 
tion and frieiully economic relations, to givx" 
freedom of access to land and capital to all and 
to enable the .state to inherit wealth in trust for 
the community. In Stndus, Sncnlific and Social 
he proj-iosed a system of industrial colonization 
whereby each would have a reasonable share in 
the products of his own labor. When discussing 
education Wallace urged tht- training of indi- 
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vidual talent and vocational as well as general 
teaching for all; he suggested that if each man 
and woman were posses.sed of technical skill 
in two or more occupations there would be more 
fluidity of labor and consequently less unem- 
ployment and monotony. 

C. E. M. JOAD 

hnpintanf '.corks: 'I'tan'ch on ihc Amazon and Rio 
\c;'fo (London 1X53, new ed. 1900), Contt ibutums to 
the I'lu'or} of Satuiaf Sefretion (London 1870, 2nd cd. 
1871); Land A'afionaliuilioti (London 1882, 5th ed. 

Ii(id 'I'lnics (l.ondon 18S5), Dancnnsni (London 
1880, 3rd c‘d. 1902 >, 7 V/e Wotuierful Century (L(jndon 
i8()S, new ed. i<)03), Studies Sanitific and SociaL 
2 \'oIs. (London 1000), Man's PUuc in the Universe 
(London T()03, .pli t'd. 1(104); My Jaje, 2 vols. (Lon- 
don 1(105); Soiiul I'ni'oonnienl and AJoral Progress 
(L(»ndon 0113); 'J'iu Rcroh of Deniocraiy (London 
1 ( 113 ) 

C(/n u/f Afjied Russef WaHaic; Letters and Remi- 
no(en(e\, ed. Lv James Ware hant, 2 vols, (Liindon 
floaXen, L. , Affe d Russel Wallace; the 
Story of a Creat Discoverer (C/ondon 1918). 

WALLACE, HEXRV (1836 1916) and 
HENRY CAN 'EWELL (1866-1924), American 
agriculturists. Henry Wallace, who w^as of 
Scotch -1 nsh de.sceiit, was educated for the 
mini.stry and liciaised to preach. After serving 
for a number of years as pa.stor of Tresb3^terian 
churches in Rock Island, Illinois, and Morning 
Sun, Iowa, he was compelled by ill health to 
give up the ministry. In 1X77 he moved to 
Winterset, Iowa, and took u]) farming. A student 
of public affairs and a zealous advocate of the 
farmer’s cause, Wallace attained considerable 
local prominence, which led him to enter the 
field of agricultural journalism while continuing 
the practise of farming. In 1XX3 he became the 
contributing editor and later part owner of the 
Joica Uomcslrad , with which he was associated 
until 1893, when with liis sons, Henry C. and 
John P., he founded W allace's Farmer. “Uncle 
Henrv',” as he came to be known hv his genera- 
tion, set a high standard in fann journalism and 
made his paper ont- of the leading agricultural 
jHTiodicals of the country. Through it he urged 
tliversilied farming, crop rotation, good roads, 
agricultural education and the general improve- 
ment of rural living conditions. In addition to 
his editorial activitv he was the author of several 
books on practical farming and on problems 
related to fann life: Clover Culture (Des Moines 
1892), Clover Farminff (Des Moines 1898), 
Trusts and Ilou' to Deal 7 vith 'Lliem (Des Moines 
1X99), The Shim Milk Calf (Des Moines 1900) 
and J a tiers to the Farm Bo^' Mfrst published in 
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Wallace's Farmer, 4th ed. New York i()02). 

His son, lIcMiry Cantwell Wallace, attended 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and shortly 
after his graduation in 1S92 was appointed as- 
sistant professor of agriculture in the same in- 
stitution. In i()i6 he succeeded his father as 
editor of Waliacc's Farmer. He continued the 
established policy in dealing with farm prob- 
lems in their c^conomic, political, social and edu- 
cational aspects. His inllucnce and leadership in 
farm organizations, notably the C’orn belt Meat 
Producers’ Association, of which lie* was seert^- 
tary for fourteen years, led to his appointment as 
secretary of agriculture in His son, Henry 

Agard Wallace, who likewise Ix^came editor of 
]\ aUaec's Farmer, was (.lestiTual later (1933) 
succrx."d him in the cabinet. Henry C ‘antwell held 
the cabinet a})j>ointnu*nt until his death in 1(^24 
During his incumbency he carried on a system- 
atic camjKiign for increased efficiency in pro- 
duction, for impnwed s\ sterns of marketing and 
for the conservation of natural resources. He 
reorganized the Department of Agriculture and 
established the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and the Bureau of Hotik- bicononiics. II<‘ 
took an active p-irt in agricultur<il legislation ,md 
supported the principles of the .McXaiw -I laugeii 
bill. Our Debt and Dufy to the Farmer (New' 
York 1925), publislu'd posthumously, reveals 
his keen insight into the problems of agricul- 
tural economics. 

Lons BrRNARi) Sciimidt 

CanmJt: Wallace, Henry, UmJe Henry's U^eii Stor y of 
His Lij(\ 3 vols. (Dcs Moines Kny op, Baninul, L 
IL, in-ornnimt Men ] Have Met; lletity Hantseill 
Wallace (Ames, Iowa i<;3o), “Secietary Wallace” in 
Outlook, \ol. cxxwni (i(;24) 350-52. 

WALLACE, ROBERT (1697-1771), British 
writer on population. Born in Scotland and etlu- 
cated at the Universitv of Julinburgh, Walku'e 
in T733 entered the Presbyterian ministry and 
later ser\ t‘d as moderator of the (ieiieral Asstun- 
bly. 'To him was largely due the si' heme of the 
mini.sters’ widows’ fund, which subsequently 
became a legal iirovision. 

Wallace is remembered cliielly for his contri- 
butions to the di.scussiou of pojnilation prob- 
lems. In a paj)t'r read to the Philosophical Soci- 
ety of Edinburgh he ranged himself with those 
w ho held that the world had been more densely 
populated in anti(]uity than it was in modern 
times. Dav id Hume rewiewed cla.ssical literature 
for such ev idence as it afforded and in his essay 
“Of the lV)pulousness of Antient Nations” (in 
his Political Discourse, Edinburgh T752, ch. x) 


expressed his skepticism on the question. In 
reply Wallace was induced to publish his paper, 
with an ajqHaulix in which he attempted to 
refute Hume’s contentions, under the title 
Dissertation on the Numbers of Mankind in An- 
cient and Modern Times (Edinburgh 1753). He 
returned to the population cpiestion in his I 'ari- 
ous Prospects of Matdund, Nature and Providence 
(l.ondon 1761) and raised an issue which w'as 
destined to have a profound effect on later dis- 
cu.ssion. He jiostulateti a jHTfect form of govern- 
ment for mankind, by which he meant a high 
degree of social equality and a more even dis- 
tribution of wealth, and then suggested that such 
a condition could not be attained because the 
increa.se of j)oj)ulation which would be stimu- 
lated by a movement in that direction would 
neces.sarily frustrate such (‘fforts. Ivach genera- 
tion, he argued, could more than doulile itself 
if the fecundity of mankind were not countcrcxl 
bv d(‘structiv e wars, poverty aiul vice. William 
(iodwin in his Ktufuirv concerning Poliiical fns- 
tue (2 vols., London 1793) dt'voted a chapter to 
the considt'.’-ation of this ob.stacle to the jH'rfecti- 
bihtv of man; aiul, as is well ktiown, it was in 
discussing this question with his father that 
'r. R. .Malthus conceived the idea which he 
developed in the first edition of his Fssay on the 
Principle of ]\>pulation as It Affects the Future 
htiprovement (f Society (Loiulon ]79S). (iotlwin 
took Wallace as the typical exponent of the 
()]>inion he was attempting to refute, and Mal- 
thus as the critic of (iodwin naturally went back 
to the same source; there he found in broad 
outline the idea of the limit to the fertility of 
the earth aiul of the preventive checks to the 
increa.se of population which he then proceetied 
to elaborate. 

]. V. Rees 

(Jonsult: Bon.ir, jamrs. Theories of Population from 
Ralei}.;h to .Irthii} Yoinu; (London n>3i) p. i75 7^; 
Slcinnc-larul, C. IL, }nt~Malthusian Ho( trines of Popu- 
lation, ('oluinl)ia I ni\t‘rsit\s .'Studifs in 1 Iisforv', Eco- 
noniK.s anil ILihlu' Law, no. 56 (New ^ orU 1904) p. 
275 So; Beer, Max, .1 History of Pntisli Sodalisni, 

2 vols. ( London I u i 2o)\ol 1, p. S4-S7, 1 iS— k). 

WyVLLAS, (IRAIIAM (iiS^S 1932), hhiglish 
political scientist and sociologist. Wallas w'as an 
eclectic thinker and teacher who by reason of his 
wide sympathies, his realistic sense of social 
situations and his zest for social exploration 
made influential and pioneering contributions in 
a number of direxaions. His study The Jdfe of 
Francis Plate (London 1S98, rev. ed. 1918) 
helped to lay the foundations for the historical 
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understanding of English working class move- 
ments. This was followed by Human Nature in 
Politics (London 1908, 3rd cd. 1914), a work in 
which the long maturing insight gained by 
Wallas in London municipal elections and also as 
a very active member of the London School 
Board and the London County Council was ap- 
plied to the interpretation of the pn)blems of 
democracy. It was really an essay in the political 
jisychology of the common man, although 
Wallas characteristically did not draw the anti- 
intellectualist conclusions Avhich have since been 
frequently associated witli this approach. 

Walliis was not content to rest \\ ith the shrewd 
and tolerant understanding of political behavior 
offered in tliis early work, which was probably 
the most inlliiential of his writings. He had the 
attitude of a reformer. He wais for twentv years 
one of the leaders of the haiglish laibian move- 
ment. He was aUvays impressed with the need 
for social reorganization and always sought the 
ta)nstructive principles on which sucli reorgani- 
zation might be based. 'I'liis (]uest took direction 
in the volume The (ireat Society (London 1914), 
in which he faced the question of how human 
nature respf)nds to the conditions of the complex 
urbanized environment which industrial and 
technological advance has created, and liow tlie 
art of living and of thinking c<in be socially or- 
ganized to meet these new conditions. It wais 
here that Wallas developed the idea that the 
native dispositions of human nature are balked 
by the restrictions of a civilization to which they 
are not biologically adjusted. But his discussion 
of the tv}'>e of .social organization which wa>uld 
bring a new harmony of life and environment 
did not advance much bevond some luminous 
sugg<.‘stions as to the need for it. In liis later 
years he made renewed tentati^es in the quc.st 
for a coherent scheme of social reconstruction. 
This is the motive of the somewhat miscellane- 
ous series of lectures published as Our Social 
lleritaf^e (London 1921), approached from an- 
other side in The Art of Thou<^ht (London 192()). 
But Wallas was not the kind of thinker who 
builds a consistent system, although he remained 
acutely conscious of the challenge to do so. 

Wallas wais professor of ]')olitical science at the 
Hniversity of London, and his power to provoke 
thought and to suggest a \ emu's of intelk'ctual 
exploration found perhaps a more adequate ex- 
pression in his lectures than in his books. 

R. M. MacIver 

Consult: Stamp, Josiah, and others, “(iraharn 
Wallas” in lu ariomna, vol. xii (i(;32) 395-412; Laski, 
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Harold “Lowes Dickinson and Graham Wallas” in 
Pohtual Quarterly, vol iii (1932) 461-66; Barnes, 
Harry E., “Some dVpieal C'ontrihutions of Knylish 
Sf)eiolo^y to Political Theoiy” m American Journal of 
SociolugVy \oI. xxviii (1922) 179-204. 

WALPOLE, ROBERdh Earl 01 Oxford 
(1676-1745), first British ‘'prime minister.” 
Brought to power in 1721 as a result of his skill 
in dealing wath the South Sea Company crash, 
Walpole, in conformity with his principle of 
letting “sleeping dogs he” as the best way of 
promoting material prosperity, sought to avoid 
difhculties at home and abroad. In foreign 
affairs, where “an\ peac(‘ was prtffcrable to even 
a successful war,” \Val}K)le, coopcTating wath 
Cardinal Iffeury of France, kept England out of 
European conflicts until 1739, when he was 
forced to <aiter upon the AVar of Jenkins’s Ear 
against Spain. In his policies Walpole was in- 
fluenced by b.ulgetary ]i' ntatiors. d’he landed 
gentry’ had tf) be conciliated Iw- a low land tiix; 
the mercantile interests were granted the re- 
moval or reduction of tiiriif duties; and a factious 
opposition, led by such men as \hscount Boling- 
broke and William Piilteney, manifested its re- 
fusal to permit any thoroughgoing fiscal refonn 
by forcing the alxindonment of the exci.se bill of 
1733. So strong was Walpole's comiction (ff the 
impossibility of revising the budget that after 
1733 he made good his deficits by regularly 
drawing upon the sinking fund, which he had 
dewised in J717. 

In an age when ])olitical parties were loose con- 
federations of j actions, the cal )i net was an associa- 
tion of ministers of varifMis political completions 
holding office through the la\or of the king be- 
cau.se their control ()\ \otes in the House of 
Commons assured the smoother functioning of 
gove*rnment, and the House, independent of 
popular sentiment, a body of henchmen of po- 
litical chieftains, Walpole evolved the principle.'^ 
of the cabinet system. He achieved the unitary 
cabinet by persuading the king to dismiss all 
cabinet members w ho w’cre not .strictly subject 
to his control. The king’s favor, still a prereq- 
uisite of tenure of office, was retained by Wal- 
pole’s unswerving suppoi*! of the Hanoverian 
succession, by generous financial settlements and 
by the cooperation of George it’s queen, Caro- 
line. A closely knit majority in the Hou.se of 
Commons, the court W'higs, now a definite po- 
litical party under iIk' control of the prime 
minister, w^as maintained by bribery at elections, 
manipulation of patronage and contracts and 
judicious distributions from the secret service 
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fund. Finally, on losing command of the Com- 
mons in 1742 Walpole introduced the simple 
practise of resignation in favor of the opposition, 
and thus obviated the clumsy device of impeach- 
ment as a means of forcing ministers to give way 
to new majorities. 

I'UKDERICK DiFTZ 

Consult: C'oxc, William, Alcmoirs of tJir JaJc and Ad- 
ministration of Sir Robert \Valpoh\ 3 vols. (now ed. 
London 1800); hlorloy, John, Walpole (London 
i88(;); Robertson, John Maekinnori, JJolimdmoke 
and Walpole (London Oliver, L. S., The End- 

less Adventure, \'ols. i-ii (London 1(^30 31), Aluhael, 
Wolt^Mn^^ En<fltsihe CesdiKhte im arhtzehnfen jfala- 
hundert, \-ols. i-n, pt. i (Hamburg and Rcrlin i8(>()- 
ig2o) vol. 11, pt. 1; 'Taylor, Ci. R. S , Robot Walpole 
and Ills Af^e (London 1031), Riisco, N. A , 77 /e L'l o- 
nomi( Roluy of Robet t Walpoh, C'olunibia L'niversit\ , 
Studies in History, Lconomit s and Puhlie 1 am , no. 72 
(New York icjoj); \'aucher, Ikiu!, Robert Walpole et la 
politique dc Eleury {J l-tf lA (Pans 0)24). 

WALRAS, ANTOINE AUCLSTE (i8oi-()(>), 
French economist. Auguste Walras’ signilicance 
rests upon his Dc In nature dc la richesse, ct dc 
I'originc dc la valciir (lA reux 1S31), in winch he 
rejected both of the doctrines which in Ins time 
sought to deten.iine the origin of value one in 
utility, the other in labor or in the costs of |)ro- 
duction — and found it instead in rarctc, whicli 
he defined as the “relationship betweim the total 
of limited goods and the total of the needs de- 
manding satisfaction. I tihty is a condition of 
quality or nature. Rarity is a condition of number 
or of quantity.” From this ijuaiititative concep- 
tion Walras concluded that “political economy 
ought to be a mathematical science.” This work 
akso contained important developments of several 
ideas, at that time quite new and promising, 
which wxTc later to be taken up and developed 
more thoroughly by Cournot, Stanley Jevons, 
Leon Walras, Carl Monger and Irving Fisher, 
d’hese concerned the relations between value 
and property and between value and price and 
the distinction between money as a unit of ac- 
count and measure of value and money as a 
medium of exchange. 

In a second work, entitled Tlicnrie dc la 
rtchesse socialc; on, resume dcs principes jemda- 
mentaux dc r economic politique (Paris 1S49), par- 
ticularly in the .seventh and eighth chapters, 
wLich remained unpublished until the appear- 
ance of Louis Modesto J.eroy’s edition, Walras 
set forth the principles of a doctrine of property 
which, WTitten before John Stuart Mill, A. R. 
Wallace, Henry George and Leon Walras, con- 
tained all the fundamentals of the modern doc- 


trines of “nationalization of land.” He dis' 
tinguished two forms of ownership, private and 
public, holding that some objects of pioperty 
lend themselves to either form of ownership, 
others to private and still others to public own- 
ership. Land, he believed, belongs in the last 
category. 

El' 1 1 • \ N K A N '!'( ) N E L 1 J 

Worhv. “C'onsKleration sur la nicsure clc la \'ali‘ui vi 
siir la fonrtion tics inetauv prca icux clans Tapprvc'ia 
tion df la nc hesse soli.iIc*” in Rei ot mensuellt d'eeo- 
nomu politique, \<)1 i\ (183^)); “Dv la nchcssc' sociale, 
ou dc- ]\)h|c‘t dr Trcononiir pc)lifiL|ur” in Revue 
i'traneeie et junn'dise de h'qt\lat ion it d'eamonue poli- 
tique, vol. \ (1S38) JOi-25, 34S-()(); “Mrmoirt- sur 
1 ‘01 iKinr dc‘ la \ .drur tl 'n hanta-” in 1 nst it lit dr 1 rant r, 
Aradrtnir tiro Stirnrt-s Moialrs rt l’olitU|iirs, Seames 
et trai'iius . . L’u////>/r ;///<///, \ ol . \\ 1 ( i 8. | <;) 201 - 33; 
Esquisu- d'uiii tlieoiK dela)uh(\s. ( Tau i8()3). 

(Jonsult' Walras, J.ron, “I n initiatrur rn rrononiir 
politit|ur, A, A. Wallas” in Reiue dii nuns, \ol. vi 
(igoS) 170-83, Lrin\, L M., Auqusii Wtd/as, sa I'le, 
son oeiii'ie (Tans 1023); Aiifonrlh. T.tirnnr, “Ln 
rroni.niistr dr 1830; Aucustt Walras” in Ro ue il' his- 
tone ei onomujue et soiiale, \ol, xi ( 0123) 516- 38. 

WALRAS, MARIE ESPRI T LEON (1S34- 
jqio), h'reiK'h econou'iist. Walras abandoned 
training for the jtrofession of mining eiigiiKer to 
become a free lance journalist and champion o^ 
the cause of social and ecfinoinic rtdorm. Iletore 
his aj'pointnuait to tlit chair ol jiohtical econoiu) 
at the I'nnersily of L.ius.inne in 1(870 he hail 
show n particularly active interest in cooperation. 
It was the desire to lay a scientific basis ior re- 
fonn w hich turned him to jmre ivonomic theory, 
in this field he was inihienced by (.'oiirnot, whose 
Rcchcrchcs he studied as a yiuth, and by his 
lather, Auguste Walras. He retirt-tl from acti\e 
teaching in 1892, when he was succeeticd bv 
\ ilfredo ParelC). 

Walras was the first to apply mathematical 
analysis to the study of a case of general eco- 
nomic equilibrium under a regime of indiyidiial 
jwivate property and absolute Iree competition 
'The prolilem of equilibrium with which he dcailt 
may be summarized as follows: Let the rarits' (r) 
of a commodity be defineil as the ratio of the 
increase in satisfaction accruing from the con- 
sumj)tion of an additional very small quantity of 
the commodity to this quantity, and the efTcx'tive 
utility (u) of a particular quantity of a commodity 
as the sum total of satisfacti(.)n obtained from its 
consumption. T'or tw'o commodities, A and By 
the ecjuations of effective utility can be written 
as = and C,, = ,((/,,) and the equa- 
tions of rarity as = ‘LfPlA. and 

dq. 
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>6 = 


^<Pb{qb) 

dqb 


■ ^'b{Qb)^ where q stands for quan- 


tity. Rarity, the derivative of effect ive utility, is 
assumed to decline with an increase in the 
quantity consumed; effective utility therefore 
increases but not as much as the quantity. On 
the assumption that the exchange of some quan- 
tity of .d against some quantity of B occurs under 
conditions of maximizing utility for tlie owner 
of either commodity exchange is governed by 

the equation dq,, =. o or 

dqa dqy^ 

rjiq^ -|- ri,dqi, o, which is also the equation of 
demand for or supply of either commodity, 
since the demand for one commodity is tanta- 
mount to the supply of the other When de- 
veloped for more than two commodities, one of 
which assumes also the role of a standard of 
value, this equation jUTinits the complete de- 
termination of e(juilibrium in exehangt*. The 
addition of ec|uations which e\]^ress tiie con- 
ditions governing production — and therefore 
exchange in markets for prodiu'crs’ goods - 
capitalization and credit \ields a s\stem of 
ecjuations (liat j>ro\ides a general solution of tlie 
problem of economic equilibrium. 

alras will scarceb be remembered for his 
contribution to social relorin. llis name was 
closeh allied with the <id\'ocac\ of land national- 
ization, a proposal rooted in the social philoso- 
phy which he inherited from his father. Starting 
with the proposition that man never existed out- 
side society, tliis tloctrine recognized the iiuli- 
vidiial and the collectivity, or the state, as two 
coordinate social tvj)es, both of which must 
share in the distribution ol wealth; natural 
wealth, it concluded, should belong to the slate 
and human faculties, inchuling all that issues 
from them, to the indi\idual. Walras was also 
regarded as a bimetalli.st, but he was in efiect an 
early exponent of managed currency. In order 
that the marginal utility of the monetarv com- 
modity might vary in projKiilion to the average 
marginal utility of the social product he pro- 
posed that gold currency be supplemented by a 
token currency of silver, the issue of which was 
to be regulated with reference to j>rice level 
fluctuations. 

Et I FNN r A NT( )\TLIJ 


Important Tiorks: Idthncnts d'thonotnw pal it tijur pure, 2 
pts. (Lausanne 1H74 77, 4th etl. moo; deiinilne ed. 
Pans 1 026); I'ht'oric matJu'niatiijue dr la Utht'\sr suna/r 
(Lausanne 1SS3); Etudes d'eeunamie politique appliqui e 
(Lausanne 1S98). 

Consult: Pareto, V., in Ecanomu Journal, vol. xx (1910) 


137-40; Schumpeter, J., in Zeitschrifi fur Volkszvirt- 
srhaft, Sozialpohtih und ['erzvaltun^, xol. xix (1910) 
397 "402; Antonclli, Piim ipe\ d'a onomie pure 
1914) pF i; Osorio, Antonio, I'lit'oric niaihematique de 
Eechanj^e, tr. Irotn the Porlu^mesc by j. d’Alniada, 
with introduction by V. Pareto (l\ins 1913) chs. li, 
v-vii; Leone, E., “Leon Walras und die heJonistisch- 
matheniatisc he ‘SchuJe von Lausanne’’’ in Archiv 
fur SoziahL'issenschaJt und Sozialpolitik, vol. xxxii 
(igii) 3^)— 71; lioven, }\, Les apphiations mathe- 
matiquf^ d rhonomie politique (l.ausanne 1912) p. 
J03-33; Moret, Jacques, Idemploi des mathematiques 
en eeonomie politique (Pans J915) ]). 105--) 3, 162-94; 
Bor ipaire, !•., Du pnncipr de lihcrte n onomiquc . . . 
(Paris 11J31) pts. ii-iii- Maiy^et, A. W., “Leon Walras 
and the ‘Cash- Balance Approach’ to the Problem of 
the Value ol IMcmcy” \n Journal of Politua] Eeonomy, 
\ol. xxxix (1031 } (>oo. 


WAI/riiR FAMILY, founders and proprietors 
of the London 'rimes. Joiiii Walter ( 1739- itSiz), 
lormerlv .1 ('oal merchant and untlerwriter of 
London, started the Daily ^ nh'crscl Register in 
1785 pninarily as a vehicle for the use of the 
inxenlion known as logographic j^rinting (the 
ein{>ioymenl of fonts ol groups of Itaters). Al- 
though logography wais not successful and had 
lo he abandonei. 1 , Walter was abk‘ eventually as a 
sup])orter of i'ltt to make a moderate success of 
tlu* paper, w Inch in 178.S was renamed the 'Rimes 
It was his second son, however, John Walter 
(i77(>- 1(847), wlio was the real founder of the 
'Dims as “the leading journal of Europe.” He 
bceanie full manager ol the paper in 1803 and 
scarcely relaxtal hi^ attention for forty years. As 
earl\ as the iNjo's the 'limes' claims to pre- 
eminenee were hecomiitg recognized, and by 
1840 there was no doubt of its superiority over 
all rivals. W alter w as possibly the first new^spaper 
owner with no other ih'nigtit than to raise his 
)ournal to j^rosperity and power, and this fact is 
in large pail the explanation of his success. The 
pohei(.‘S which he applied are easily summarized: 
every possible exertion to obtain the significant 
news eariier and more accurately than other 
newspapers; a particular attention to the collec- 
tion of foreign news; an etiitorial tone skilfully 
following and leading the opinion of the paper’s 
constituency; absolute inde]umdence of party 
and of gov<Tnment olTicials; the acceptance of 
faM)rs hut never the granting of them; and 
genuine enterprise in dealing witli the business 
problems of manufacture and production. In 
addition Walter had good fortune and good 
jiidgnuaU in the choice of his editors and writers, 
chief of whom wxtc Thomas Barnes and J. T. 
Delane; very little evidence exists as to ary real 
interference on his j'lart with their wo^k 
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The second John Walter nad had time to be- 
come a country gentleman and a member of 
Parliament, and his eldest son, John Walter 
(tcSiS~()4), succeeded him in these capacities as 
T-vell as in that of chief proprietor of the Times. 
Continuity of policy was not broken when the 
ownersliip passed in 1S47, but tlie new manag- 
er’s reins seem to ha\t‘ been loosely held except 
in regard to mechanienl matters. In this respect 
the second and third W alters were pioneers, and 
their efforts from the beginning of the Times' 
use of steam printing in 1 S 1 4 to the perftx:tion ot 
the Walter jwess in iS()S are an important phase 
of newspaper history. 'Phe tliiixl John Walter 
ga\e up the aeti\e management of the paper 
shortly alter 1S47 and seems largely to have dis- 
sociated his piil)lic and (‘\en his pri\ate life Irom 
Its daily conduct. During the first twenty \ears 
of his ownership the Times, edited In Delane, 
attained new heights in British journalism. But 
nothing was done to adapt it to c'liangmg condi- 
tions and, while its prestige continued enor- 
mous, by icSgo the jniper was virtually insoKent. 
A long struggle under iMolierly Bell and John 
Walter’s second son, Arthur I'. W'alter (1^40- 
19 10), was unsuccessful and in roo.S control 
passed to Lord Northclilh'. In Ui 22 the 'Times 
once more became an independent n(W\spa}>er 
through its acquisition by John Jacob Astor 
and John W^ilter, great-great-graiui.son of the 
founder. The new owners in iga3 legally nnule 
the Times a national institution by setting uj> a 
committee of live notables winch was to pa-^s rm 
any future transfers of the controlling shares. 

H. DoXALO.SO.X JoKflAX 

Consult: IknvTTian, \V. DoUe^on, The Story of ^'l/n 
TirtK's" (Lfuicloii ); 'I tic* 'rirrust;, 7Va’ funes. Past, 

Present, Future (London 1032); “d’hc ‘q’lines’ inan 
Delano to NortticJihe” in AVr/t’a-, \ol. 

ce.v.x-xix (1923) S3-10S. 

W'ANG AN-SHI (1021 -Sfi), Cdiine.se statesman 
.Vfter receiving the customary education in the 
Chinese classics Wang enter<‘d the provincial 
administrative .sen ice. In 105s he became a high 
official in the central Ministry of Finance and in 
the same year offered to Emperor Jen 'Fsung his 
suggestions for the ret^rganization of the ad- 
min i.strative sy.stem. 

W^ang ho]>ed to improv'c the situation of the 
Sung empire, wffiich throughout his lifetime was 
threatened by two great states, the d'ungusian 
Khitan and the ddbetan Hsi llsia. Struggles for 
power and intrigues by various cliques were »'ife 
at the court as well as in the provinces. Recog- 


nizing the danger inherent in these conditioie 
Whing saw clearly that a thorough revision of tl^ 
unstable internal political system was essential 
and that it was conditionetl uj^in the develojo 
ment of a better trained and hone.st officialdom 
In his memorial he demaiuli'i' basic changes m 
the administrative siTvicty including proies 
sional education instead ot llu' traditional liter 
ary training for candidates and higher s.ilari<‘^ 
for officials which would serve as a deterrent 
to briberv . 

W\m_<: rculi/etl also tlu* necessitv of strengtli- 
ening state finances anil of iinprov mg and stabi- 
lizing the national cconomv . AccoidmgK , w hvn 
he became niinistei ol state in I o(»g, he laiinchi l 1 
hr- great econornu' aiui ImaiKi.il lelorms, which 
h.ui as then guidmg pimciple state' U'cnlation <a 
the- pnc't‘ of nc'ces.sanes 1 his v. as to bc‘ elKcied 
by stale control of such ]>rodnrts as gram. s..it 
tea and wine. Huge warehouses wcae to lie e-s- 
labli.--}K-d and slocked willi provr-ion^ (h-rived 
from tax jxiMiu'iits in kind and go\e"nmiii! 
purchases of sin pins supplns M.irket prices 
were to be c‘v|iial:/c‘d b\ thepniclMsc 01 rc■lea^c 
of goods .IS c-ond It lolls leqinicd "state loans vcei'- 
to be m.idc- t< * cull f\ .itoi c-ac 1 1 spiiii'j , t Ik \ v\ eic- 
to be repaid with mode-rale mte-re^t, in grain 01 
in moiK'V , alter the* h.irve-'^t B\ tin-, oatem 01 
st.itc* Si H'l.ihsm \\ .mg ho, He! to .IsNin e' ti » the* stale 
an angmeiite-cl iiieome', to the- t.ii'niei stable 
pric(“s tor his prodiiee- and to lira jiopul.ition as .. 
whi)le' a se-i-iiie hasr. ot existe-neea He .ilso iii- 
augur.iTe'd a redistribution of kiiul aiiel at- 
tempted to .-.LibstitLile for lore eel l.iboi .1 new tiv 
based upi ui w e-.iltb 

W .mgAn-shi w .is .1 i e\ olui loii.irv born befoic 
his lime- I’.vei! during the- leign ol his p.itnin, 
Slien d's'jng, the impossil>ihl v of e\e-cuting 
\\ .mg’s svotein w.is ix-eogni/eel. His reforms 
f.uleel jtrim.inlv liee.mse he wais unable 10 es- 
tablish an e\])ert and honest oflici.ilelom. No: 
was the- tune iipe- for a traiisform.ition wliic.. 
touched the v erv basis of ('hmese* civ iliz.ition 
aiuI which aroused the hittci opposition of al- 
mo.st all the Coidiicianists 

OiTo F'kaxki 

Consult- Lerguson, John C'., ii- Royal Asiatie Society, 
C'lima Journal, \ol. wviv {1903 o.j ) 1)5-75; 

dVheou I loan, Le ptet sia tnolte institute en Chine au 
\ f oc</c (Pans 01301, f'r.inKt-, ( “Staatsso/ial isti.sche 
\'ersui he iin alien und niiriel..lter lu he n Chin.i,” and 
Dc r Rencht anri Ngan-sc his eon 105S” in Rrciis- 
sischi* Akadernie der \\ issensc haf ten, Philosophisch- 
hi.storischc l\!assc‘, Sit ^unyshern hfe ( j ^ i ) aiS~42, 
and ( 193 - 1 1 1 2- 1 \ano\ , .\. I ., IWuiy ari-Shth i ego 

(St. J’etershurg /90i/ . 



Walter Family — War 


WAR. The term war is generally applied to 
armed conflict between population groups con- 
ceived of as organic unities, such as races or 
^ribes, states or lesser geographic units, religious 
or political parties, economic classes. Armed 
conflict between states that legally enjoy com- 
plete and unlimited sovereignty is in modem 
thought treated as typically war. Within such a 
suite armed conflict between provinces, sections, 
religious groups, political parties, economic 
classes, is defined in its inchoate condition as in- 
surrection or rebellion against the sovereign 
state, guardian and guarantor rf the peace. When 
prolonged and representing a power, actual or 
potential, sufficient to challenge the authority of 
the state either in its entirety or in some part 
of its territor)-, the conflict is known as civil 
war. Further there are numberless border line 
cases often treated as es..entially war. Thus the 
mobilization of a j'xnvcrfiil force nt the boundary 
state, dt‘signed to force specific action on the 
j-jart of that state, is often treated as a fonn of 
war. So also is the more <^)r less peaceful pene- 
tnition of the forces th' a powerful nation into 
the territory of a weaker nation, as, for ex- 
ample, the in\asion of .Mexico liy American 
forces in pursuit of \ ilia, tlie American seizure 
of Wra Cruz, which was designv*d to apply 
]n*(‘ssure for the ousting of Huerta, the seizure of 
(ireek soil by the Mlies in the early part of the 
Worltl War and the bipancse expedition to 
Shanghai. In all sueh cases the events are likely 
to be regarded as war by the weaker party but as 
some unusual fonn of pacific enterprise by the 
stronger partv. 

Naturallv a tenn covering so vast a v'olume 
of human experience has Ihh.'R peculiarly subject 
to metapliorical application. So writers speak of 
class war, meaning the opposition of class in- 
terests, wlrelher these classi's confront each 
atlier in open conflict, as in strikes and lockouts, 
or express their opposition in thi. numberless 
fonns of silent sniping and .sabotage. One 
speaks of the w ar of the generations, of the sexes, 
of mental types, of physical stocks e\'en within 
a unified population, 'bhe temi is interpolated 
into the descriptions of animal and even plant 
life. The red squirrel carries on a ruthless 
warfare against the gray squirrel, the Japanese 
black rat against the European browm rat, the 
evergrt^en trees against the deciduous treses, the 
corn against the weeds, bacteria against the race 
of man and so on w ithout limit. As is commonly 
the Ciise when a clear cut conception, cor- 
responding to a genuine reality, is corrupted 


to the service of miscellaneous metaphor, this 
promiscuous use of the term has operated to 
obscure the definition and confuse the theory of 
war itself. 

It is still generally assumed that the life of 
primitive man was one of incessant warfare of 
tribe against tribe. This view is based mainly 
upon th< alleged behavior of savage tribes in the 
period of recorded histoi-y. As a rule, however, 
these tribes have been corrupted by the ad- 
jacent civilizations with their thirst for gold 
and »)ther valuable natural products and their 
dcTnand for slaves. 'Fhe African tribes south 
of the Saliara appear to have lived mostly 
m peace prior lo the opening of the modem 
slave trade. I’he Indians of North America were 
prevailiT.gly peaceful until the v\hite man came 
with his demand for furs, his supplies of guns 
and ammunition, tiinkets and rum. No doubt 
wherever it was possible to accumulate wealth, 
such as flocks and herds, stores of agricultural 
products, there arose robber tribes, like the east 
African Masai of iIk* present time or the Suevi 
of Tacitus’ Germania. It is w'orth noting that all 
the earliest centers of culture appear in spots 
sheltered by national barriers against incursions 
by hostile tribes. Mountain valleys, as in 
southern France and Spain, the Caucasus, 
Mexico, Peru; the high ground in the midst of 
extensive sw'amps, as in the delta of the Nile, 
in the Euphrates-Tigris valley, along the Indus 
and the ( langcs, the Yangtze and the Hwang Ho, 
served as the nuclei of early cultures, which 
later were able to extend their sway under the 
shelter of defensive works. 

Warlike forays aiming at the seizure of mov- 
able wealth played a consideralde role in human 
history down to comparatively recent times. The 
cities of the coastal regions of north Africa 
have been subject to raiding by Kabyle tribes- 
men from the founding of Carthage down to the 
last generation. The Syrian coast civilization 
was always exposed to Bedouin raids from the 
Arabian grasslands; the Balkan Peninsula and 
the region south of the Caucasus w'cre anciently 
harassed by Scythians from the steppes; and the 
Chinese centers of culture have been subject to 
frequent attacks by the wild horsemen of 
Mongolia and Siberia. 

This type of war, wdiich reached its highest 
point of development in the invasion of Europe 
by the Huns and the great campaigns of Genghis 
Khan in eastern and southern Asia, has dis- 
appeared almost completely in consequence of 
tlie development by the culture centers of an 
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overwhelming technique of mechanical w^arfarc. 
Only vestiges remain in the brigandage of 
Kabyles, Bedouins, Himalayan and Mongolian 
tribes. 

A second type of war which has played a vast 
role in history is the conflict that attends the 
displacement of one people by another. The 
succession of palaeolithic cultures in western 
Europe and the disappearance of various skeletal 
types suggest that wars of extennination charac- 
terized the close of the glacial period, llie third 
millennium R.r. was marked by the movement 
of the Semitic peoples from the east into 
Mesopotamia, Arabia and Syria, attended by 
wars of extermination against the earlier po])ula- 
tions; the second millennium was marked by the 
movements of the so-called Aryan peoples into 
India and Persia and into southern and western 
Europe; the millennium from 300 n.c,. to 700 
A.D. was characterized by tlu‘ westwaird and 
southward movement of the G(‘nnanic tribes; 
and the period from the thirteenth well into the 
seventeenth century by the movement into Asia 
Minor and soutlnvestern Europe of the I'lirkish 
tribes. Similar movements may be traced in ab- 
original Americ ' and Africa. The wars attending 
these movcTnents have been among the most 
ruthless of history, since their objective has been 
the complete extermination of whole popula- 
tions 

it is generally assumed that this type of w'ar 
has disapj')earcd for all time. The peoples of to- 
day that are most powerful in war are those of the 
highest material culture, and these have no need 
to seize the lands of w eaker pcojdcs with a view 
to population displacement. 'Phrough intensive 
cultivation and foreign trade a dense population 
may be maintained on the home soil; occasional 
population pressures can be relieved by emigra- 
tion. It is, however, to be noted that present day 
tendencies toward economic nationalism and to- 
ward restricting the movement of population 
over national boundaries raise the question 
whether pressure for population outlets may not 
again play a sinister role in the relations of the 
peoples. The pressure of the Gennan population 
toward the southeast, the pressure of the Italian 
population toward the sparsely peopled lands of 
Algeria and Morocco and the pressure of the 
Japanese population toward the Asiatic main- 
land are recognized as potentially disturbing 
factors in world peace. 

In contrast to the wars arising out of the ex- 
pansive power of populations are those arising 
out of the expansive power of political systems. 


In such centers of population as the Nile valley 
and Mesopotamia the most powerful city early 
attempted to extend its sway to the limit of the 
cultural area and beyond, until its forward thrust 
was weakened by distance, difficulty of supply- 
ing annies or the presence of a powerful enemy, 
Idius Assyria carried its power as far as Syria, 
where it encountered the power of Egypt, and as 
far as Annenia, whert* it encountered the power 
of the Hittitc empire. At such points border war- 
fare w'as waged inconclusively generation alter 
generation. When the better organized and 
better equipped Persian Empire displaced the 
Assyrian power, the limits of imperial subjuga- 
tion were carried foivvard through Egypt and to 
the Ihdlespont. On the southeast the Persian 
boundary was securely fixed among the pacific 
peo]>les of the Indus; on the northeast it ex- 
tended deep into Bactria to the forbidding up- 
lands, which could not maintain a population 
capable of challenging even a feiTle frontier 
guard. The weak points in the Persian border 
were the Caucasus, menaced hy the hordes of 
liorscmen from the northern steppes, and the 
Straits and the Aegean, easily crossed by warlike 
Thracians ami Greeks. I'lu* disastrous expedi- 
tion of Darius across tlie Danube which brought 
the Persians into ccmflict with the Greeks of the 
European mainland was an ungeographical at- 
tempt to strike at the Scythian hordes in their 
ow'n country and thus to secure the peace of 
Armenia. 

From the time of Cyrus to the fall of the Ro- 
man lunpire the objective that detennined the 
character of war W'as the same: to subject to con- 
trol the centers of culture and wealth and to es- 
tablish a tenable frontier behind which empire 
could live in peace. At the time of the flowering 
of the Persian Empire this objective had been at- 
tained except for the two weak p^oints noted 
above. Alexander, having assured himself of the 
Greek cities, could attain to a momentary com- 
pletion of the design of empiirc such as the Per- 
sians had never attained. In the meantime the 
Romans, through centuries of persistent effort, 
had succeeded in consolidating the better piart of 
Italy under their sway. After prolonged efforts to 
arrive at a stable boundary lietween themselves 
and the Carthaginians, in Sicily and Spain, they 
were drawn into a life and death struggle with 
Carthage, from which they issued as contenders 
for empire, now enlarged to include the western 
Mediterranean. Once they had attained to empire 
their effort was to stabilize the boundaries, on the 
Firth of Forth, the Rhine and Danube, the 
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Caucasus and the Euphrates, the uplands of 
Ethiopia, the Sahara and the Atlas Mountains. If 
on occasion Roman generals passed Inyond these 
limits, in the lands between the Rhine and the 
pylbe, in what is now Hungary and Rumania, in 
the Crimea and in Meso|)()tamia, it was not with 
ti View to ii pcniiHiidit extcMisioR of tlic empire 
but in the hope of brciiking up dangerous hostile 
forces. 

The motives of war making throughout clas- 
sical antiquity were essenlially ihesainr: plunder 
and tribute. Where the defensive was lugldy de- 
veloped, as in the city-states of Cret^ce, vAsia 
Minor and the western Mediterranean, wars 
were entered upon with much hesitation and 
w^eTe far more hkelv tf) lu* thrected against he'Ip- 
less dejicndencies than against the well wallei’ 
metropolitan cities. By tlevelojiing the art of ih(‘ 
siege the J*ersians found it possible to bring vast 
areas under a homogeneous organization; the 
Macedonians under Akwander connnandc-d an 
immensely superior techiii(}uc for breaking 
through city walls and so were able in a very 
short space of time to consol id^^te their hold on 
the littoral of Asia Minor and Syria and thus to 
procetM with security tlirough Mesopotamia into 
Persia itself. This engiiuxiring techni(|ne of the 
Macedonians anti Ci reeks was taken over by the 
Romans and carried to such a point of efficiency 
that a w^alled city came to be rather a trap for the 
enemy forces than an obstacle in the conqueror’s 
path. 

It w^as inevitable that in the case of each of the 
three great empires the progress toward world 
rule should lan e been piinetuattal by civil war. 
The financing of w ar restt'd on ]'>luiuler; the suc- 
ce*ss of military adventure depended on a tech- 
nique wdiich tlie several coivgiering generals had 
in common. Any gencnil miglit liope, through 
sacking cities within rcacli or levying ransom 
upon them, to build up a power that might place 
dominion in his own hands. ]\m aa was never 
long secure against insurrections like that of Cy- 
rus the Younger. Alexander’s empire broke up 
on his death; Caesai ’s power was tvslahlishcd 
only after a d(‘sperate struggle with Pompey; 
Brutus and C’assius lirst and later Antony had 
to be cnished before the Roman Empire was ac- 
tually consolidaied. Even after the long reigns of 
Augustus and diberius the empire was never se- 
cure against revolting generals. It was in no small 
degree that this dangei from generals who had 
become too powerful gave rise to the policy of 
the stabilized frontier, d’bere were no technical 
n^asons why the Roman luupire might not have 
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carried its boundaries on into India, if the gen- 
erals on the Euphrates had received the full 
hacking of Rome. But the accumulated treasures 
of the Indus and the Ganges would too greatly 
have aggrandized the generals in command of 
the East. 

After the stabilization of the Roman frontiers 
the epoch of classical imperial wars may be 
treated as closed. No new^ accumulations of 
treasure were available for the support of ambi- 
lious campaigns. 'The empire had to he main- 
tained from the nw'cnues of provinces that had 
been skimmed of their accumulated resources by 
tlu‘ original coiujuest and bv a succession of 
plundering j>roe(nisiils. I’lie available gold and 
silver in the enipiiv rvas drained awav to the East 
by the demand for luxuries; silks from China; 
ti'Xtiles and embroideries, rnetal work and inlaid 
funiiiurc, cloth of gold and gems, from the In- 
dies; perfunu‘S and spices fro'u the Archipelago. 
In the end the cmjhre could not find resources 
even to hglit a defensive w-ar against barbarians 
not technically so well equipped for fighting but 
capable of living oH the country and more eager 
to win lands for settlement than to gain easy 
treasures. 

The declining period of Rome w^tis marked by 
a type of war reminiscent of those which had 
ushered in the period of recorded history. Just 
as t lie I lelicncs ousted the autochthonous popula- 
tion from the richer plains of G reeve and gradu- 
ally assimilated the population of the forests and 
mountains, so the Anglo-Saxons ousted the 
Britons, the Franks ousted the (hulls, the Visi- 
goths and Vandals the Celtiberians, the Lom- 
bards the Romanized Celts, from tlu- best avail- 
able lands, pressing the original population into 
the hills and swamps. But unlike the invasions 
at the dawn of history, the invasions of the Ger- 
man tribes could supply only a relatively small 
population for settlement. It was not possible for 
them to occupy considerable areas solidly. For 
the most part the invaders seized the best lands 
but as a rule depended on the original p^opulation 
to operate them. The newcomers, in other 
words, confined themselves largely to the privi- 
leged positions. Unlike settlement groups, whose 
requirements were easily satisfied, the hunger 
for privilege was insatiable; hence theconquerors 
wvre driven to fight among themselves, with the 
resulting chronic warhire that marked the early 
Middle Ages. I’he pattern of the Roman Empire 
remained, however, to stir pirinces like Charle- 
magne to tremendous though futile efforts for 
universal conquest. The vestiges of Roman ad- 
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ministration helped to create a sense of legality 
and hence to promote civil stability in various 
parts of the area that had been conquered by the 
barbarians. In the later Middle Ages there was a 
considerable number of states which lived peace- 
ably as a rule within their recognized boundaries. 
This tendency toward stain lization, however, 
was again disturbed by the crusades. 

In the period immediately j^receding the first 
crusade the motive leading to war had been al- 
most exclusively the desire of princes and nobles 
to extend their personal dominions. The iintler- 
lying populations of serfs and craftsmen were not 
concerned in these stniggles, except in so far as 
they were drafted for aiixiliar}^ military service or 
found their homes destroyed in the progress f)f 
campaigns. 'Fhere was no fiictor to correspond 
with the later nationalist spirit. A Nonnan prince 
might oust a French or Sicilian or Grtvk prince 
with no serious objei'tion on the part of the sub- 
ject class. The crusatles reintroduced in a remote 
w'ay the conception of w’ar as a struggle of 
pcvjples. liie contestants were not indeed 
peoples in the sense of nations, but at the outset 
at least the interest of Christendom was set 
against that of tl w hole range of Moslem pe<i- 
ples. It made an overwhehning difhrence to the 
underlying populations of Syria and of the Is- 
lamic territories of Spain whether they remained 
under rulers of their ow^n faith or were trans- 
ferred to rulers sworn to force another faith upon 
them. For technical reasons fighting remained 
largely a business of the knights and their trained 
retainers; but the motif of desp.erate resistance 
on the part of the mass of the population, charac- 
teristic of later national wars, began to emerge. 

What w^as an even more important contribu- 
tion of the crusades to the development of the in- 
.-►titution of war wais the rise of motives that 
flowered later in the era of colonial conquests 
and rivalries. The four Latin principalities es- 
tablished in Syria by the first crusade exposed to 
western Europe, particularly to the Italians, the 
possibility of seizing accumulations of w^ealth 
which according to mediaeval standards were 
enormous. Venice and Genoa particularly rose 
to wealth and power on the basis of the }>lunder 
won not only from the Moslem Levant hut from 
the helpless Byzantine Empire. The imperial 
cities were prepared to fight for this plunder, like 
the western maritime powers in the sixteenth 
century. In the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies the more westerly cities (Marseille, Bar- 
celona and by the fifteenth century Lisbon) 
exhibited an inclination to fight for a share of the 


I^vantlne loot. Indeed this element in crusading 
enterprise may be conceived of as continuing 
into the enterprise of discovery and conquest in 
America and the Indies. 

The other element, the defense of Christen- 
dom against the infidel, also developed a con- 
tinuity in the resistance to the advance of the 
Turks. Christian disunion did indc-ed permit the 
Turks to subjugate the w^eak Byzantine Empire, 
Bulgaria, Serbia, Wallachia and Moldavia and 
finally (Jrecx'e. But a combination of Christian 
states broke the Turkish sea power in the battle 
of J.epanto (1571 ), and armies of Poles and Ger- 
mans defeated the Turks before Vienna in 
1683. P>om that date down to the j^resent cen- 
tury pressure against the receding Turkish Ifin- 
pire in Pairope has produced war aftta' w^ar, 
usually involving the combination of sewral 
Christian states. But tlie most significant de- 
velopment from the crusading impulse is closely 
connected with tlu' successful Spanish struggle 
to expel the Moors. In this struggle two objtx:- 
tives stand out: religious unification and national 
unification. The interplay of these objectives 
characterizes the history of war from the latter 
part of the fifteenth century to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. 

Th(‘ complex of war objectives through this 
period included also the reactionary aim of uni- 
versal empire, as typified by the military ambi- 
tions of the Spanish- Austrian empire and in a 
modified sense by the French ambitions of the 
period of Louis xiv. Increasingly important also 
w'as the struggle for colonial dominion with the 
immediate plunder to be had by the acquisition 
of centers of accumulated treasure, as in Central 
and South America, the l^ast Indies and the Far 
East; and later the attempt to control colonial 
commerce, either directly through colonial 
dominion or indirectly through shipping. 

In any considerable wxir of the period all these 
objectives were likely to manifest themselves, 
along with such minor objcx:ti\es as the main- 
tenance of military forces tlirough the business 
of war and the ]>ursuit of military glory by com- 
manders in a position to determine questions of 
war and peace. Thus the long struggle of the 
Netherlands against Spain arose primarily from 
resistance to religious oppression, but in the 
course of its development became more impor- 
tantly a struggle for national independence and 
still more importantly a struggle for control of 
the seas and the consequent control of colonial 
plunder and commerce. The Thirty Years’ War, 
likewise a religious war at the outset, soon in- 
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volved the whole range of dynastic and national- could be handled as closed trading areas, if nec- 
istic ambitions of the time, with the result that essary. Hence a new. imperialism, which re- 

Catholic France was supporting the Protestant suited in the swift partition of Africa, the exten- 
party and Protestant Sweden was warring upon sion of British and French dominion in the 
Protestant Denmark. In addition the struggle Indo-Chinese peninsula, extensive schemes for 
was complicated by the activities of great masses the partition of China and a disposition on the 
of professional soldiers under freebooting lead- part of the stronger powers to wrest colonial 
ers, of whom the greatest was Wallenstein. To dominions from the weaker ones. Among the re- 
these men war was merely a business; the po- suits of this imperialistic movement were the 
litical, social and religious objectives were ir- Sino-Japanese and the Russo-Japanese War, 
relevant. Boer War and the Spanish American War. 

By the end of the seventeenth Century religion The Fashoda incident came near involving 
had become virtually a lu^ligible factor in the France and Kngland in war, as the Morocco dis- 
jhjcctives of war; the development of industry pute came near involving Gennany in war with 
and trade, on the other hand, aggravated the England and France. 

tendency toward the asstTtion of supremacy at This imperialistic tendency was quite as sig- 
sea and the coTitrol of the \ast colonial areas o' nificant as nationalism in the issues of the World 

the world. Dynastic ambitions still figured War/Phe industrial and commercial interests of 

heavily among the causes of war, but the com- German)' had long been discontented with 

mercial moti\e made use of thes(‘ ambitions for the distribuiion of ailonial dominion, which 

its own pur[>()ses. In the meantime gra\e ten- cramped (German commercial expansion and 

sions were develojurg between !he rising middle threatened to cramp it niore s<Tiously in the fu- 

class and a TiK^re or less eilete aristocratic order, ture. By joining the interests of Gemian high 

tensions that finally resulted in tlie violtmt ex- capitalism with the traditional dynastic aml')i- 

plosions of the British and h’rench re\olutions tions of Austria it appeared j)ossilde to press for- 

which, whh attendant hainipean wars, ushered w^ard into tlie Le\'ant, through the weak state of 

in a new' (‘poch of war motives. The colonial Serbia and tlu^ friemlly st.Ucs of Bulgaria and 

commercial motive, after Napoleon’s abortive 'Turkey to the Persian G\ilf. Such an area, held 

conquest of f^gyjH and the failure of his designs together by commercial trt‘aties and still further 

against India, assumed sevondary importance, consolidated by capital invested in development 

while the stn\ings for national independence <*nterprises, like tlie Bagdad Railway, might be 

and union assiinu'd a primary importance. 'I'hus expected to become a unified economic and 

die American War of Independence; the revolt of political empire, which would challenge the 

the Spanish colonies m \nierica; the wars against British control of India and w^hich would forevci 

Denmark, Austria and France attending the uni- exclude the traditional Ru.ssian goal of a position 

fication of (iermaii)'; the (ireek war of inde- on the Aegean. 'The defense of Serbian national- 

pendence; the wars of independence of Serbia, ism and redress of the w roiig to Bi'lgium were 

Bulgaria, Rumania; the Italian war for inde- from this general point ol view only the concrete 

pendence and unification; the American Civil fonns in which the allied ])owors accepted the 

War, to prescr\e the Union and to suppress challenge of Gennan capitalistic imperialism, 

slavery, were primarily motivated by the na- Prior to lUe epoch of nationalism every impor- 

tionalistic impulse. 'The World V^^ar of 1914-1S tant modern war exhibited some of the elements 
with its actual achievements, tht* liberation of of civil war. Huguenot elements in France might 
the South Slavs, the Czecho- Slovaks, Poles, fight on the side of the British against their fellow 
Lithuanians, Estonians, Finns, Arabs, wath the countrymen, Italians fought on the side of Aus- 
return of Alsace -1 .orraine to France and the an- tria against other Italians; Germans could be en- 
nexation by Italy of the Italian speaking terri- listed against other (ienwans. The nationality 
tories on the Adriatic and in the "Trentino, may movement unified whole peoples. 'The French 

be regarded in one aspect as the final flowering Revolution introduced the principle of the na- 

of the nationality motive in war. tion in anus, a principle universally accepted by 

In the second half of the nineteenth century the national states of the nineteenth century. A 

the development of high capital i.sm ivith its de- foreign war became a clear cut issue between the 

pendence on foreign supfdies of raw materials fUTiples. 

and on foreign markets gave new value, in the With the development of capitalism this na- 
evesofstatesmen, to colonial dominion. Colonies tional unity began to show signs of disintegra- 
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tion through the differentiation of economic 
classes. The more extreme working class parties 
officially adopted the view that nationalistic and 
imperialistic wars represented an exclusive inter- 
est of the capitalist class. At the outbreak of the 
World War this class conception was so widely 
held that it caused concern to the governments 
over the possibility of serious passive or even ac- 
tive resistance on the part of a considerable body 
of citizens. The event proved that the national- 
istic schooling of a century lay deeper in the con- 
sciousness of the working class than the rela- 
tively new doctrines of class interest. With the 
exception of certain extremist left groups the so- 
cialist party of every belligerent country sup- 
ported its war policy. This tendency» however, 
broke down in Russia, where the extreme left 
was able to seize power and dictate peace. Since 
the Russian Revolution the statesmen of every 
European power have been compelled to admit 
into their calculations the possibility that na- 
tional solidarity might break down under a 
prolonged war. 

It may be noted that many of the forces that in 
earlier epoclis made for war remain in the pres- 
ent ep(x:h. The war making tendency of popula- 
tion displaccTnent is represented by the pressure 
of too dense populations, like those of Italy, Ger- 
many and Ja]')an, toward contiguous or adjacent 
territory from which the existing population 
might be expelled. The tendency toward world 
empire which marked the period from the As- 
syrian monarchy down through the Roman Em- 
pire, the adventures of the Mongol conquerors 
and the policy of the early modern Spanish- 
Aiistrian dynasty was thrust into the background 
by the nationality movement but finds its coun- 
terpart in the aggressive tendency of the Soviet 
Union in central and eastern Asia. 'Vhc concept 
of Mitteleuropa presented by Naumanii during 
the World War, a vast grouping of jieoplcs na- 
tionally discrepant but economically united, 
bears certain resemblances to the earlier dreams 
of world empire, 'bhe war making force of differ- 
erences in religion has disappeared from the 
greater part of the world but retains a certain 
vitality on the fringe between Moslem and 
Christian civilizations. The tendency toward na- 
tional independence and unification manifests 
itself dangerously in the Danube valley and the 
Balkans, where political boundaries fail to coin- 
cide with the boundaries of nationality, and in 
India and China. War for loot and tribute is 
hardly conceivable at the present time, but the 
motives of commercial competition and monop- 


oly are still powerful forces menacing the peace- 
ful relations among the nations. 

It is often assumed that the ultimate force 
making for war i., the necessity of expansion on 
the part of increasing populations, and hence 
that war is merely a special manifestation of the 
biological struggle for existence. This may have 
been true of the wars of population displacement 
of prehistory and of the period around the open- 
ing of the Christian era. Even here we have little 
evidence that it was actually pressure of popula- 
tion and not the temptation of easy wealth, ex- 
posed by trade, that set the barbarians in motion 
toward the centers of civilization. Pressure of 
population had nothing to do with the wars be- 
tween the Mesopotamian empires and Egypt nor 
with the Persian, Macedonian and Roman con- 
quests nor w ith the wars of the crusades, the co- 
lonial and national wars of early modern times. 
Some element of concern over population pres- 
sures may have entered into the calculations of 
statesmen in the period just preceding the World 
War. ''i’et throughout w^estern luirope the rate of 
population increase was declining rapidly, in- 
dicating the establishment of a stationary }K)j>u- 
lation long before defex:! in the means of sub- 
sistence could become severe. It is notabh^ that 
the twx) countries in which the pressure of popu- 
lation w'as greatest, China and India, have never 
exhibited any tendency tow^ard conquest. 

Increase in population has indeexl frecjuently 
affected the militai-y ecpiilibrium and thus may 
indirectly have made for w^ar. The more rapid 
increase of the German population was disturb- 
ing to French statesmen in the period from 1850 
to the outbreak of the World War, and the still 
more rapid increase in the j>opuIation of Russia 
wxis disturbing to Gennan statesmen. In this re- 
spect increasing population may be counted 
among the causes of international unrest, along 
with increasing wealth, technical proficiency 
and an n aments. 

It is also commonly assumed that antipathies 
between peoples differing in race, culture or 
language have played a large part in the causa- 
tion of war. History offers singularly little evi- 
dence upon which such a view can be based. The 
wars of the Hebrews against the peoples occupy- 
ing Palestine, the alleged contempt of the Greek 
for the barbarian, the hatred of Romans for 
Carthage, are cited as ancient instances; the an- 
tagonism of the British to the Spanish and 
French down to the nineteenth century and the 
mutual dislike of Frenchmen and Germans since 
the time of Napoleon serve as modern instances. 
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But a closer analysis ‘xposes the inadequacy of 
any explanation of war based upon popular an- 
tipathy, Such antipathies in any significant de- 
gree of development appear rather to be a result 
than a cause of war. Where the interests of na- 
tions or peoples clash, each party naturally 
launches a propaganda, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, against the other. I'hus the Greeks 
made the most of instances of Persian treachery, 
although the numerous amicable arrangements 
between the IVrsians and the Greek cities and 
the generous behavior oi‘ Alexander toward the 
conquered Persians indicate that the antipathy 
was not deep seated. 'Phe Roman charge of 
“Punic perfidy” was mainly a consequence of 
the determination of the Romans to rid them- 
selves of a commercial rival. So the mutual re- 
criminations of British and French in more re- 
cent times have been huslied or exacerbated ac- 
cording as the two nations conceived of their 
interests as identical or conflicting. 

A realistic view of th(^ immediate causation of 
war involves an examination of tlie organs of so- 
ciety in wliich the war making power is lodged 
and the considerations controlling the beIlic*osc 
determinations of those organs. In the oriental 
empires the war making organ was the king or 
perhaps more properly the group of satellites 
surrounding the king, who played on his instinct 
for glory in order to further their own grecxl for 
wealth and fH)wer. Some such organization needs 
to be assumed if the somewhat rational character 
of the strategy of the l\Ieso]>otamian kings is t(» 
be explained. 'Phis irnolved a persistent reaching 
for the control of trade routes converging in 
Syria; the same objecti^e Avas pursued by the 
Egyptian and Ilittite monarchies. In his brief 
period of empire King Da\ id struck for control 
of these trade routes. The war making power of 
Persia was held by the great king and a clique of 
military and civil adeenturers for whom con- 
quest offered a career. In the Greek cities the 
war power might be lodged in a democracy, as in 
Athens; an oligarchy, as in Sparta; a tyrant, as in 
many of the cities of Asia Minor and Graecia 
Magna. With the exception of Sparta there does 
not appear to have bec^n any Greek city in which 
a project of war could command the adhesion of 
all parties; hence the remarkable x acillation in 
policy as one party succeeded another in control. 
In Rome during the rejniblic the war making 
power was vested in the Senate, which W'as 
seldom a unit in sentiment t^xcept in the case of a 
defensive w^ar. Itvcn after the rival r\" of Rome 
and Carthage fer naval and commercial control 
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of the western Mediterranean had become in- 
tense and Carthage had given evidence of inten- 
tion to expel the Roman influence from terri- 
tories granted to Rome by treaty, years of agita- 
tion by the war party were required to involve 
the republic in war. 

After the consolidation of the imperial power 
the war making power was theoretically con- 
centrated in the emperor. In fact, however, the 
various provincial governors or the commanders 
of legions on the frontier often provoked and 
carided on war on iheir own account, trusting to 
success to cancel any disapprobation of the em- 
peror. Similar manifestations of the military free 
b.and were frequent in the modern era of colonial 
conquest. 

Through the feudal period not only the suze- 
rain but the great vassals also exercised the right 
to raise military forces and to carry on war. With 
the rise of llic absolute mon irchy such powers 
were absorbtal by the king, who might make war 
to advance his owm glojy, ot nnjre frequently 
served as an instrument in the hands of ambi- 
tious parties at court, eager for opportunities of 
advancement or in the cmf^loy of powerful com- 
mercial int<’rcsts seeking profit through colonial 
dominion. 

With the establishment of the liberal parlia- 
mentary state the war making power came to be 
vested theorcticallv in the people as a whole, as 
represented in parliament. In ]')ractise, however, 
jAopular control down to the present day has 
been everywhere subject to numerous restric- 
tions. Certain items of policy Avhich may involve 
war are commonly excluded from parliamentary 
oversight. Fhus the Monroe Doctrine, first pro 
claimed by the president, is in effect a limitation 
upon the free choice of the people of the United 
Suites as to jieacc or w ar. The seizure of territory 
on the American continent by a European or 
Asiatic power w^ould until recently have been ac- 
cepted as a casus belli. Probably it w^ould still be 
potent enough to draw America into war, how- 
ever distasteful w^ar might be to the great ma- 
jority. All through the nineteenth century it was 
the settled policy of England to checkmate the 
progress of Russia toward the Aegean; any Brit- 
ish government could appeal to this f)olicy to 
justify acts leading necessarily to war. The main- 
tenance of the independence of the Netherlands 
and Belgium Avas another point in British policy 
to be maintained by war if necessary, without re- 
gard to the current state of public sentiment. 
Moreover the nineteenth and the early twentieth 
century developed a whole network of treaties. 
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some publicly known, some secret, that might signed ultimately to thrust Russia out of Korea 
demand the sanction of war irrespective of and the Liaotung Peninsula. Prior to the World 
pariiamentary action. War the lengthening of the term of military 

in virtually every modern country a depart- service by Prance and the capital levy by Gcr- 
ment of foreign affairs handles the details of many for military expenditures were generally 
foreign relations with considerable latitude and recognized as definite moves toward war, as 


therefore may work toward war or peace without 
any certain control on the part of the representa- 
tive arm of government. There is also always the 
possibility that the military organization, wLich 
likewise maintains secrecy with respect to its 
ultimate plans, may exert an undue influence 
upon the policy of government. P'inally, there 
are powerful private interests that may profit 
from war or the threat of war, such as the arma- 
ment and munitions industries, and may through 
a propaganda of suspicion prepare the w^ay 
for war. 

In view of the foregoing considerations it is 
impossible to say with certainty whether in all 
history any people as a whole or by an actual ma- 
jority has willed to make war. A war situation 
arises in which the only possible alternatives ap- 
pear to be victory or defeat; and however little 
the majority of the citizens of one state may de- 
sire to crush another state, they are still less will- 
ing to contemplate being crushed. After war is 
on, the union of the great majority in support of 
the war is effected, mainly by the inherent force 
of the situation but in part by propaganda. It is 
by this ex post facto consent, given unavoidably, 
that wars inaugurated by minority interests or in 
response to traditional policies present a pseudo- 
popular character. 

Down to comparatively recent times any con- 
siderable military preparations were assumed on 
every hand to have an offensive purpose. The 
building up of highly organized cavalry forces by 
the Medes and Persians was just as definite a 
part of the offensive against the Mesopotamian 
empire as the actual invasion; so were the mili- 
tary preparations of Thebes under Epaminondas, 
the organization of the phalanx by Philip, the 
enrolment of legions by Rome. When military 
forces were organized on a considerable scale in 
the England of the Edwards, it was taken for 
granted that a descent upon France was contem- 
plated. The military preparations of Louis xiv 
and Frederick the Great were always recognized 
as having a definite offensive purpose, as were 
those of Napoleon. After the Sino-Japanese War, 
when the Japanese felt that the fruits of vietory 
had been snatched from them at the instance and 
in the interest of Russia, Japan entered upon a 
urolonged effort of militarv preparations, de- 


were also the competing na\'al dev^elopments of 
England and Germany. So severe had this com- 
petitive race of annaments become by the open- 
ing of the twentieth century and so intolerable 
the fiscal burdens involved, that the peace of the 
world was widely conceived as jeopardized by 
the very weight of the instrumentalities of war, 
even in default of any genuine conflict of interest 
between the states. Hence the organization of the 
peace conference at The Hague in 1899, sum- 
moned at the instance of the czar of Russia and 
designed to remove the causes of war, particularly 
those causes springing from comjieting arma- 
ments. From that time on it has been generally 
accepted that reduction in annamentsw ould work 
toward peace. Numerous inteniational confer- 
ences have been held with the objtx't of disanna- 
ment in view; one of the mo.st im}x)rtant was the 
Washington Conference, which lived naval ratios 
as among the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan, presumptively on such terms as to pre- 
clude a crushing superiority of any of the three 
parties except in home waters. 

What has most seriously comj^licated the 
problem of disarmament is the inc'scapable con- 
fusion of offensive and defensive. A military his- 
torical view, such as commonly dominates the 
diplomacy of the great powers, conceives of thi‘ 
causes of war in temis of the strength of the 
offensive and the weakness of the defensive 
Seldom in history has any power entered upon a 
war of aggression except with a confident ex- 
pectation of success. Power of resistance, if ade- 
quate, operates to dissuade a country inclined 
toward aggression from an undertaking that may 
turn out disastrously. Hence armament, so long 
as it remains essentially defensive, is conceived 
to be an insurance of peace. 

Attempts to define defensive armament have 
been numerous but never highly successful. It 
is an accepted principle that an attacking power 
must have stronger annaments than a defending 
power. The superior command of the terrain on 
land, the possibility of establishing fortified 
points, the superior facility of supply sendees on 
shorter lines, offer the defense an advantage 
which has varied historically from perhaps 3:1 
to 2:1. At sea the possession by the defensive of 
bases for refueling, remunitioning and repaii 
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'offers an advantage which increases with the 
mileage to he traversed by tlie offensive. 

If therefore tliere were hi.t two powers of 
fairly ecpial resources luiving conflicting inter- 
ests, It would he })ossil)Ie for either to jdace its 
armaments on such a footing that the other 
could attack only in the face of certain defeat. 
So long as its potential enernv did not aim at a 
superiority of two to one or three to one, its 
safety would not he endangered. But in ’the 
modem world, with sfmie half dozen great 
powers held in a fluctuating net of alliances, 
armaments su flic lent to ward off a single enemy 
are no guaranty of security. 'Die 5:5:3 ratio of 
naval armaments guarantees Japan against at- 
tack hy cither the United States or (ireat Britain 
hut not against attack hy l)otli. It guarantees the 
United States against attack by japan but not 
against attack by both Ungland and Ja]xin. 

For decades, down to tlie rise of the naval 
power of the United States, (J rent Britain strew e, 
ostensibly with defensi\e intent, maintain a 
navy eepial to the combined naval strength of 
any thr(.^\ later any two, naval powers Ob- 
viously such a navy might have heem a menace to 
any other single nation. This formula of se^curity 
could not have hei‘n gen(M*alized. Nor indeed 
has any fonnula of Sin:urity through defensive 
armament ever been generalized successfully. It 
has been given up by Great Britain, which has 
accepted in principle nav<il parity with the 
United States on the deeper principle that no 
dispute witn the ITiiited States will ever be 
pennitted to be pushed to the point of war. 

A]iart from tlie complications involved in the 
firolilem of alliances, tlie assurance of peace 
tlirough limitation of annaments to the defen- 
sive has been rendered highly uncertain in the 
recent period by tlie difficulty of distinguishing 
between w^ar equipment and ordinary industrial 
ecjuipmcnt. Establishments capable of turning 
out commercial airjilanes arc also capable of 
turning out pursuit and bombing planes. I'he 
production of nitrates for fertilizer or of coal tar 
dyes can be easily diverted to the production of 
explosives. There is no considerable distance 
from the construction of tractors to the con- 
struction of armored tanks. The experience of 
the World War proved that an extremely wide 
range of industrial operations, conceived in 
oeace for peacetime objects, can be easily di- 
verted to war uses. If all nations were completely 
disarmed, those which exhibited the highest de- 
velopment of industrial technique could still 
vage offensive war successfully against those in 
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a lower stage of development. “Beating swords 
into plowshares” thus appears to be an anach- 
ronistic metfiod of insurance against v^ar. 

Nevertheless, it is a matter of great moment 
that the question of a nation’s armaments is no 
longer regartled as purely a matter for national 
concern, as it was even dowai to the end of the 
nineteenth century. In principle at least it has 
come to be generally recognized that no state has 
a right to develop its armaments beyond the re- 
quirements f)f defense. How ever great the differ- 
enees 01 opinion as lo what constitutes adequate 
defense, a certain restraint upon excessive arm- 
ing is imposed hy international public opinion, 
expressed at time^ by diplomatic representations 
from wliole groups of interested states. 

In the ethics of war making considerable vari- 
ations are disctTuible in the successive phases of 
history. Among savages and barbarians the war- 
likt^ or militaristic tribes app^^ar to have rcxzog- 
nized no ethical limits upon their predatory 
activities. The Masai of east Airica took into 
account only considcratioTis relating to the prof- 
itableness of their raids. They recognized indeed 
the necessity of conservation of their peaceful 
victims and. seldom raided the same region 
twice within a period too short for recuperation. 
'Fhc incursions into the Mediterranean terri- 
tories of the Gennan tribes, the 1 lun, Tartar and 
Turkish invasions of eastern and southeastern 
Europe, the piratical ventures of the vikings and 
the forays of the Scottish Highland clans never 
pretended to any ethical jiistii'ication. Neither 
did the oriental monarchies preceding the rise 
of Persia seek any justification for war oiher than 
victory. Various alleged instances not too w'cll 
authenticated suggest that the Persians began to 
feel the netxl of moral justification for making 
w^ar. This ethical need for a just cause aj^pcars 
frequently in Greek history. In the case of a 
great struggle between Greek cities, like the 
Peloponnesian War, each side hesitated for years 
before striking until an accumulation of griev- 
ances should justify action. We may observe the 
same need of adequate moral grounds among the 
Romans of the republic. Even under the empire 
the Romans hesitated to strike until they had the 
semblance of sufficient grievance. Like modern 
states the Greeks and Romans resorted freely to 
propaganda to fill out the inadequacies of their 
actual grievances. 

In the later Middle Ages and early modem 
times it was a universal necessity on the part of 
Christian pnlnces bent on aggression against 
%Ilow Christians to 1‘siablish in their own eyes 
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and the eyes of their subjects a conviction of 
rights infringed. No such scruples were neces- 
sary for warlike enterprise against the Moslems 
or later against heretics. 

With the development of the modern concep- 
tion of the sovereign state this need of justifica- 
tion became extremely weak. Frederick the 
Great and Louis xiv were quite cynical in basing 
their war policies wholly upon the probability of 
success. In the Napoleonic wars a similar in- 
difference to ethical considerations was mani- 
fested on both sides. The American war upon 
Mexico, the (Tcmian wars upon Denmark, Aus- 
tria and France, designed to consolidate the em- 
pire, never made any serious claims to moral 
justification. Essentially the same thing holds 
true of the Spanish AmericaTi, Sino-Japaneae 
and Boer wars. A sovereign state was assumed 
to be final judge of its own actions. 

This conception of the immunity of W'ar mak- 
ing to moral judgments continued down to the 
outbreak of the World War. Even after the first 
shock of that war the neutral world for the most 
part refused to sit in judgment on the contending 
parties. As the struggle grew more desperate 
each party had to c. aate the myth of the con- 
scienceless aggressor to stiffen the morale of its 
people against the sacrifices and sufferings of the 
war. Perhaps an even more important objective 
was to wan tlie support of neutrals. The detentii- 
nation of w^ar guilt became one of the great pre- 
occupations of the later years of the war and the 
decade follow ing. Considerations of war guilt 
entered deeply into the peace treaties and the 
political structure of post-war Europe. They 
found pragmatic expression in the movement 
for the outlawry of wair (q.v.). 

The unprecedented emphasis uf)on problems 
of war guilt was due in large measure to the 
colossal destructiveness of present day w^arfare, 
its tendency to involve the whole population of 
the belligerents and to make the position of the 
neutral untenable. Formerly a w^ar between two 
states could usually be localized, and the neutral 
world could judge the case in terms of sovereign- 
ties whose right was coextensive with their might. 

Prior to the World War there were very con- 
siderable groups in every country that regarded 
war as nonnal, necessary and desirable. A review 
of history was held to indicate that war had 
played an important part in the civilizing proc- 
ess. The Persian conquests established a vast 
domain within which cities lived in peace and 
security and trade and the industrial arts could 
flourish. Maintenance of the empire required the 
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construction of a vast network of roads and the 
protection of trade against brigands. The con- 
quest of Persia and Egypt by Alexander carried 
still further the interests of cosmopolitan culture; 
and under the Roman Empire it was possible for 
the trader or the tourist to go without danger 
from Britain or Cjibraltar to the Euphrates or 
Abyssinia. The consolidation of England under 
the Wessex kings, of Spain under Ferdinand and 
Isabella, of (jermany under Bismarck, of the 
United States under Lincoln, were commonly 
held to be values so great as to justify even ex- 
tren-ely destructi\'e wars. 

With the progress of historical science more 
and more doubt has beim cast upon the doctrine 
of the civilizing inthience of war. 'I'he pre- 
llellenic cixilization in the Aegean and in Crete 
Avas richer than any that its destroyers were able 
to set up in half a millennium. Prior to the Per- 
sian coiiqui'st tnany rich cities flourished in 
Mesopotamia, Syria and Asia Minor. Tlie fact of 
independence appears to have beim no bar to 
intercourse. The advent of the Persians appears 
to have marked the beginning of a decline w'hich 
continued tlirough the periods of ( irt‘ek and Ro- 
man dominion. In the AvesltTii worhl also the 
romana setaiiS to have been doubtful com- 
pensation for the freedom of the unorganized 
pre-imperial world. What had been built up by 
the frei* cities and small states decayed, rapidly 
or gradually, under the enqiire. Sfiain con.soli- 
dated by fVrdinand and Isabel la never afterward 
contributed so richly to ci\ ilization as the Sj')ain 
divided between Christians and Moors. There 
w'OLild be few to denv that the wars wliich re- 
sulted in the consolidation of Germany and Italy 
and the preservation of tlu* union in .America 
performed a work of great importance for civili- 
zation. Even ihere the net gain appears greater 
because the values of the defeated party are not 
taken into the reckoning. 

Whatever may have bwn the case in earlier 
periods, scarcely anyone regards war under mod- 
ern conditions as a force making for progress in 
civilization. The World War exhibited a capacity 
for jArogressive destructiveness that is felt as a 
w'arning by the ruling classes everywhere. Every 
country that particij>ated in the war issued from 
it burdened by a colossal debt and crushing 
taxes, currency disorders, a hectic economic life 
declining toward depression and chronic eco- 
nomic disorder. Every country discovered that 
the foundations of civil order were less secure 
than had been assumed. Whether what is known 
as modern civilization could survive another 
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Arar involving the chief powers is regarded by 
most students of society as an open question. 

After every important war there is a consider- 
able period in which the peace appears extremely 
unstable. Waterloo was not accepted by Europe 
as the final conclusion of tlie Napoleonic episode 
until several decades had elapsed. The danger 
that France might again challenge the European 
order appeared grave. After the ITanco-Prussian 
War the sentiment in France for the revanche 
was slow in abating. The World War was no 
exception to this rule. 'Ehe peace treaties created 
a dozen serious territorial problems in the Saar, 
Silesia, Danzig; beUvexm Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia and Rumania; between 
Jugoslavia and Bulgaria; in Dalmatia and the 
d'rentino. The war indemnities and the commer- 
cial rivalries of the fonner enemies were hardly 
le.ss serious sources of instability. Rt'rhaps most 
serious of all, as sources of internatioTial suspi- 
cion and hostility, were the restrictions upon the 
rearming of the defeated natii^ns. 

On the other hand, many of the competing ob- 
iectives fonnerly making for international insta- 
bility, such as the Russian trend toward the 
.Aegean, a menace to British interests, and to- 
ward the Biiltic, a cause for concern to Sweden, 
Norwav and luigland, appeared to have l.ieen 
lujiiidatcd. Tikewist' the powerful movement of 
Ciermaii expansion toward the Levant appeared 
broken by the constitution of the strong states of 
Czechoslovakia, J ugoslavia, the new Turkey and 
the Arabian kingdom in Mesopotamia. The 
diffusion throughout the world of industrial 
technic] Lie had great Iv impaired export trade and 
foreign investment as values to strive for. The 
excessive development of raw materials rcmovx‘d 
this item from the list oi objects w^)rth fighting 
for. American withdrawal from the Philippines, 
die release of Cuba from the Platt .Amendment, 
arc symptematic of the pre.sent day recognition 
of the fading value of colonial dominion. 

Only in twx) c[uarters of the cvorld were the 
old fonnulae of competing imp<‘ rial isms able to 
maintain themselves and oyHTate as a threat to 
world peace: on the Danube, where ( ierman and 
Italian interests were at cross purposes wfth re- 
spect to Austria; and in Manchuria and China, 
where Japanese and Russian intcre.sts crossed. 

Any complete survey of the j)lace of war in 
history could only bring out more clearly the 
fact that, contrary to the general impression that 
war springs from the natural belligerency of hu- 
man nature or from the animcHty of peoples vor 
£i‘om the ambitions of leaders accidentally ap- 
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pearing in history, the main forces making for 
war in the successive historical epochs consist in 
general conflicts of interests, material or ideal, 
actual or traditional. The pattern of the wars of 
the early oriental despots is fairly unifonn; so 
also is that of the world empirc^s, from the 
Persian through the Roman; so is also that of the 
modern world from the early nationalist, with 
commercial objectives, through the later na- 
tionalist- imperial i.st war, with industrial-capital- 
ist ohiccti\'es. With th< full flowering of capital- 
ism and the rise to sdf-consciousness of the 
working class it iTiust be assumed that if wars 
break out in the future they will confonntoa 
pattern yet unknown . ' I 'be World W ar proved that 
so many new forces arc active in the world that cal- 
culation is impossible b\ the methods that were 
valid liefore. No one could have adequately fore- 
cast the cour>;e fd the war nor it« outcome. Still 
less could the outcome of anotiicr world war be 
predicted, until the new^ p tterns lu' social be- 
havior in peace and war are better understood. 

Alvin Johnson 
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by Thomas Selt-.er (New York igii); Nasmyth, 
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WAR ECONOMICS. In all ages the economic 
effects of war have been far reaching and pro- 
found. War has affected the development atul 
diffusion of industrial techni(]ue; it has impover- 
ished or enriched whole peoples; it has in some 
cases effected a thoroughgoing redistribution of 
existing wealth and economic power; it has 
broken down established social economic sys- 
tems and ushered in new systems. Prior in the 
World War, however, wartime economics re- 
mained essentially peacetime economics, al- 
though subjected to excessive and ill distributed 
strains. 

The World War broke upon a world which 
had been reorganized economically on a basis of 
inteniational interdependence through the ex- 
panding forces of industrialism. Every belliger- 
ent nation early discovered that it was far more 
dependent than had been assumed on foreign 
materials for key elements essential to a wide 
range of industries. Every nation also discovered 
that its financial structure was closely bound up 
with the international financial structure. The 
outbreak of war i^herefon* had the immediate 


effect of a terrific financial and economic crisis^ 
weakening to the several nations in the degree 
of their dependence on international commercial 
and financial relations. Moreover the war 
promptly developed into a deadlock, with the 
two sides sufficiently balanced to presage a long 
war, eventually to be determined by superiority 
in man power and weight of material. On both 
sides it gradually came to be recognized that 
what was of supreme importance was not the 
mere restoration of civil industry in order that 
taxes might be paid, bonds floated, war con- 
tracts filled, but rather the diversion of the whole 
socio-economic system to war uses, to be ad - 
rnim.stered by whatever methods made for max- 
imum efiiciency . 1 n the calculations of the states- 
men and generals the “home front” became quite 
as important as the battle front. The industrial 
worker had assumed a position analogous to that 
of the rear rank soldier in the American Civil 
War, v\'ho loaded rifles for the front rank soldier 
to aim and lire. By the time when the war had 
attained to the height of its development, the 
belligerent nations had become organic units 
with all their resources devoted to the one ob- 
jective of winning tlie war. Any form of activity 
w'as valuc‘d only in relation to this supreme ob- 
jective. First jdace was given to the man power 
at the front and the services of transportation 
needed to replace the enormous wastage of war. 
Second place was assigned tf) the production of 
the material of war and the provisioning of the 
soldiers in the trenches. 'Phird place was as- 
signed to supjilying the necessaries of life to the 
civilian population engaged in essential pro- 
duction. In so far as non-essentials continued to 
be produced, these were conceived of as justified 
by the part they jdayed in maintaining morale at 
the front and at home. At this final stage the 
economy of a belligerent nation was essentially a 
war economy, governed by principles ipiite other 
than those prevailing in peace time, although the 
war economy availed itself of such peacetime 
economic machinery as proved available. 

Distribution of Man Pozver. On the continent, 
where the principle of universal military service 
had been long established, the distribution of 
man power between service at the front and 
service in the essential industries was adminis- 
tratively simple. It was only necessary to ex- 
empt from military service men who were im- 
peratively needed in the munitions and ancillary 
industrial services. In England, depending at the 
outset on volunteering, great numbers of men 
essential to the industrial services went to the 
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.rc<nt and correspondingly great numbers of men 
in unessential services remained at home. The 
contrast in reality was not, however, so great as 
might appear at first sight. Selection of men for 
service at the front was everywliere primarily 
controlled by tlie military authorities, whose 
understanding of industrial requirements was 
limited. Not only in England but on the con- 
tinent as well industrial operations sufiered 
severely in the first months of the war from tfie 
withdrawal (]f key men to serv^e at the front. 
With the progress of the war the importance of 
industrial service and the organic character of 
industrial production came to be better under- 
stood and fewer mistakes wt^re made in the selec- 
tion of men for the front. Neverthc^less, the 
desperate need of the armies for men, on the on<‘ 
hand, and the inchoate organization c)f the scr\^~ 
ices behind the front, on the other hand, with 
the consequent play room ’or miscalculation and 
favoritism, persistently distorted the operation 
of the selective principle^ to llir end of the war. 

When the United States entered the war, 
building upon tlu' experience of the other bel- 
ligerents it adopted from the outset the principle 
of selective c(uiscription. 'I'he man jiower of the 
nation w'as divided inti) categories based on age, 
and these categories in turn were divided into 
subclasses based uj'ion titmss lor military scix- 
ice, number of dependents, importance for iii- 
dustrial or other national uses. Those who for 
reasons of health or age or on account of de- 
pendents had been given deterred classification 
with res])ect to service at the front might In- 
called to the colors if not engaged in essential 
services. It was “work or fight.” The operation 
of the principle was often marred, as among the 
other belligerents, by uneven and unfair ad- 
ministration. “Ifomb proof jobs” nuiltijvlied ex- 
cessiv^ely, and in many cases a too drastic iiiter- 
pretadon of the principle stripped essential in- 
dustrial services of men who were needed. 

The rapid dtwclopmcnt of military technology 
and the enonnous consumption of material 
forced a vast expansion of ordnance and muni- 
tions works for whiclt there was no adequate 
supply of trained workers. 'The munitions serv- 
ices of government and tlie private industries 
working under government contracts bent every 
effort to the training of new workers, drawn 
especially from the non-military classes, men 
beyond military age or rendered unfit for mili- 
tary service by physical defect and more par- 
ticularly women. The increased employment of 
women in munitions manufacture was extended 


into all other fields of production w here women 
could replace men and make them available for 
servdee at the front or in more essential indus- 
tries. Ill some countries, notably in England, this 
substitution of women and older unskilled men 
for skilled men fit for military service cut squarely 
acro.ss the long established lines of labor organ- 
ization and occasioned resistance dangerous to 
the national morale. In the circumstances the 
labor organizations had to yield to the national 
neces.sity ami accept a “dilution of labor” w'hich 
mujiijdied the t-nieicncy of skilled labor through 
separating off such functions as recpiired little 
skill. In the United States rcpre.sentatives of 
oiganized labor were on the outbreak of the war 
dr.uvn into the general administration of war 
services, in order to guard against reactionary 
treatment of labor. Nevertheless, there was 
grave iijqvrehcnsion among the working classes 
that labor stafulards would h< pennancntly im- 
paired by war cC(>nonucs. 

jM at (rial. At the outscc of the war it was not 
realized anywhere how^ vast a consumption of 
materials would be involved in military opera- 
tions. 7'he Central Powers, cut off from oversea 
imports by die Bntish navy, first realized the 
necessity of controlling stocks of copper, tin, 
lead, nitrates, textiles, leather, fats and oils and 
other materials of immediate military use. As the 
war went on, the same necessity inqircssed itself 
upon the Allied Pow’^ers as well, in s]>ite of theii 
access by sea to the whole neutral vvorkl. Various 
systems of priority developed in the several na- 
tions, whereby first claim upon a limited stock 
was giwn to the armies in the field, second claim 
to the most essential civ il uses and so on. I'liis 
system of priorities was taken over in a high state 
of development by the Linked States when it 
entered the war. ddius, for example, all stocks of 
wool in the country were immediately subjected 
to control. A first claim was given to military 
clothing manufacture; what remained had to be 
rationed to civ il uses in the order of their impor- 
tance. Steel production was subject to a first 
claim on the part of ordnance manufacture, ship- 
building, the construction of munitions and ord- 
nance w'orks, shipyards and the like and the 
equally pressing needs of the allied nations. In 
some eases the entire stock of materials was re- 
quired for military uses, and the one problem 
remaining was that of allocation to different 
services, d'hus the entire stock of walnut timber 
in the Lbiited States was insufficient to meet 
the demands of tfie small anns industry for 
gunstocks and of the airj)lanc industry. 
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In the rationing of limited stocks it was seldom 
found practicable co cut oft unessential uses 
entirely, on account of the severe financial and 
employment consequences of such a policy. 
Instead virtually ail uses received a ccrtctin 
limited consideration. In the matter of civil 
consumption also certain concessions had to be 
made in the interest of morale. Sometimes the 
contrivances for reconciling civilian morale with 
military needs were extremely ingenious. At the 
time of America’s entry into the war the Parisian 
couturiers had decreed the lengthening of 
women’s skirts. Through tlie good offices of the 
French ambassador the American government 
secured the } promulgation from Pans of new 
fashions greatly ablireviating skirts and thereby 
saving millions of pounds of wool for the 
trenches. 

In so far as the chief warring nations had 
access to other countries from which supplies 
were to be drawn or whose benevolent interest 
needed to be cultivated the supplying of those 
countries wilh materials and the maintenance of 
their market assumed the role of essential ac- 
tivities, to enjoy priorities along with war needs. 
'^I’hus it w^as concei'^'d by the American govern- 
ment to be important to keep open the market 
for Japanev^e raw^ silk, although the silk industry 
might have been set dowm as non-essential. It 
w'as also thought important to supply Japan with 
tin plate, to oln iate the danger of unemploy- 
ment of crab meat pickers along the inner seas. 
The supplying of Scandinavian countries with 
coal in order to reduce their commercial de- 
pendence on Gennany was another of the 
numerous instances of the kind, most of which 
never came to be known beyond the secret 
diplomatic archives. 

Substitution. In view of the various shortages 
of material developed during the war every 
warring country sought, so far as was practi- 
cable, to develop substitutes for the materials 
that were ] particularly scarce. This was espe- 
cially tnie of the Central Powers, since they 
were shut off by the bkpckadc from oversea 
sources of supply. Rubber, tin, copper, lubricat- 
ing oils, fats for the manufacture of explosives, 
were among the materials whose deficit most 
seriously hampered the war industries of the 
Central Powers. Aluminum and steel were made 
to do service for copper and tin; various me- 
chanical arrangements were employed to reduce 
the consumption of nibber; oils from the dis- 
tillation of coal were substituted for the lubricat- 
ing oils of petroleum origin; the technique of 


explosives manufacture was changed to reduce 
dependence on glycerine; synthetic nitrates 
rapidly replaced the dwindling stocks of Chile 
saltpeter. Particularly in the department of 
foods the development of substitutes was vast. 
Coffee and chocolate were replaced by substi- 
tutes made of chicory, cereals, beets. The bread 
supply w'as stretched out by the use of potatoes 
and by changing the milling specifications to 
admit of a greater proportion in the flour of the 
outer part of the grain. In the allied countries 
multitudes of substitutes were employed. The 
technique of substitution was taken over by the 
United States in a highly developed form and 
resulted in the extensive immixture of shoddy 
and vegetable fibers in woolens, the creation of a 
vast variety of war breads designed to save 
w'heat, the substitution of glass containers for 
tin in canning and numberless otlier inven- 
tions of greater or less nece.ssit) . 

Transport . In addition to an enormous amount 
of shipping withdrawn from coiimuTcial use for 
transf>orting British armies to the continent and 
supplying them with munitions and provisions, 
more and more of the shij^ping both of bel- 
ligerents and of neutrals was drawn into service 
to carr\^ material and sujqilies from oversea 
colonies and neutral countries. I'he }>lethora of 
bottomry that attended the demoralization of 
international commerce at the outbreak of the 
war soon gave wav to a shortage that became 
increasingly acute with the expansion of war 
consumption and the destruction of ships 
thiough cruiser and submarine warfare. 

In the early part of the war the British, French 
and Italian governments took over by com- 
mandeering an increasing proportion of the na- 
tional bottomry but they left the bulk of private 
shipping to compete with neutral shipping in 
the highly lucrative carrying trade. A condition 
of this freedom to compete, however, was ac- 
ceptance of such priorities as the government 
chose to detenninc. As the war went on, the 
shipping under direct goveniment control in- 
creased rapidly. On America’s entry into the war 
the whole national shipping was virtually com- 
mandeered and subordinated to tlie national 
priority administration. Moreover much neutral 
shipping was chartered under arrangements 
characterized in no small degree by coercion. 

In the allocation of shipping, as in the alloca- 
tion of material, while war uses were given 
priority and the war industries were given 
second place, more or less unessential items 
were on occasion given cargo space in order to 
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hold neutrals in line or to maintain commercial 
connections through to the time of peace. Here 
again the records remain in the secret archives of 
the governments. 

The entry of America into the war rendered 
necessary a control of railway transport within 
the country quite as comprehensive as the con- 
trol of sea transport. The great distances be- 
tween the sources of raw material and fuel and 
the points of developed industry had placed an 
enormous strain upon railway facilities, a strain 
greatly aggravated hy the mobilization of mil- 
lirms of men, the necessity of constructing camps 
and assembling supplies. So vital was the need 
for coordinated operation tliat after a period of 
experimentiition with voluntary cooperation 
under a priority system the whole railway mt 
was taken over by the government and operated 
as a public service. 

Credits. 'Through their central banks the 
European belligerents were from tlu‘ outset in a 
position to direct the flow of credits to the points 
deemed most important for the war t^conomy. 
Soon after the outbreak of the war England 
placed an embargo upon all credits to neutrals, 
an em])argo occasionally relaxed in order to 
promote the supply of necessary materials or to 
cement the friendliness of neutrals. So long as 
the gravity of the war was underestimated the 
government encouraged the illusion of “business 
as usual” and production of goods for export. 
Gradually credits began to tighten and only 
those coTicems could expect to secure loans 
whose operations seemed directly or indirectly 
to advance tiie war policy of the government. In 
Germany the control of industry througti credit 
was even more promptly effected. No enterprise 
producing goods serving the national purpose 
could lack such credits as it required, since the 
government was prepared to place unlimited re- 
sources, in the form of bankable loans, at the 
disposal of the banks. 

When the United States entered the war its 
banking system remained highly decentralized. 
'Through the T cderal Reserve Banks, however, it 
was possible to exert sufficient pressure upon the 
banks throughout the country to instal a system 
of priorities whereby credits beyond an insig- 
nificant minimum were confined to uses con- 
ducive to the national military policy. 

Control of Consumption. In the period before 
the outbreak of the war the growth of population 
and concentration upon industrial production 
had rendered Germany dependent in large 
measure upon imported food supplies. Austria- 


Hungary still produced a surplus of food, but by 
no means sufficient to make up for Germany's 
deficit. Certain supplies, especially of dairy 
products and fats, were to be had from the 
Scandinavian countries; but no considerable 
dependence was to be placed on these supplies, 
since the Scandinavian countries were depend- 
ent upon imports from beyond seas and there- 
fore more or less subject to the control of the 
British navy. The withdrawal of man power 
from the Gennan fanns for service at the front 
and the preemption by the munitions industry 
of nitrates that w(juld otherwise have bc'cn avail- 
able for fertilizers precluded any serious expan- 
sion of agricult ural production. It became ncces- 
sarv therefore to economize to the utmost the 
available suj>plies of food. Such economy was 
not to be efiected l)y the peacetime method of 
price raising, since this would have been ruinous 
to the working class morale Not only was it 
necessary to force the consumption of sub- 
stitutes, but the availaole supplies of bread, 
meat, fats, sugar and so on had to be rationed 
for the wliole civil population. The soldiers at 
the front, being exposed to the inclemencies of 
the weathiu- and the desperate requirements of 
modern fighting, had to be fed adequately at 
whatever cost to the home front. 

Rationing was efiected by cards entitling the 
holder to quantities determined by the available 
supply. In the allied countries the principle of 
rationing was employed, but never so generally 
or systematically. In the United States, where 
there was never any question of aticquacy of 
necessaries for the general poimlation, quasi- 
voluntary rationing of sugar and sometimes of 
other commodities was put into eficct through 
the food administration. 'The device of “war 
bread,” of wheat milled closely and with an ad- 
mixture of other grains, was widely employed 
to increase the amount of wheat av^ailablc for 
export. The primary object of sugar rationing 
was to save the shipping required for importing 
raw sugar from Cuba and the Philippines and 
to increase the supply available for the Allies. 
An additional reason, perhaps the dominant one, 
was to bring home to the entire population a 
sense of the desperate character of a war capable 
of pervading the tissue of daily life and placing 
the whole economic system on a war footing. 

Mechanism of Control. I he evolution of war 
control of economic life was gradual and experi- 
mental in the several countries and nowhere was 
wrought out into a fully organic system formally 
embodied in law. In every country the fact of 
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war gave th^* government the right to com- 
mandeer any materials, ccjuipment or land 
deemed necessary for the prosecution of the war. 
Control of credits could be exercised either 
through central banks under government con- 
trol or through the ])owcr of governments to set 
up competing credit institutions and to emit 
such circulating media as they chose. Control of 
labor and other personnel was closely bound up 
with the power to conscript for service at the 
front. 

Although a late entrant in the war and a coun- 
try of widely distributed industr^^ and banking, 
the United States was by the time of the Anni- 
>tice almost wholly subjected to war control. It 
was virtually impossilde to erect a building or 
fill a manufacturing contract without the con- 
sent of the war administration. The government 
was in a position to deny credits iind transporta- 
tion, commandeer materials and frighten labor 
away by the “work or fight” threat. 

On the side of production control war eco- 
nomics supplanted peace economics, actually or 
potentially. Every^ economic o]H‘ration was con- 
ceived of as serving militaiy uses, directly or in- 
directly. Therew ith the time h(^nored distinction 
between civil and military life in war time came 
to be obscured, if not wholly obliterated. De- 
struction of civil o]>erations behind the lines of 
battle was conceived of as a legitimate piart of 
any military oiTensive. 

Prices. Under the svstem of w^ar economics 
production might be carried on directly by the 
government or by private enterprises already 
existing or created for the purpose. Although 
there was in ev ery country an enormous expan- 
sion of munitions w^orks and much of the service 
of transportation was taken over by govern- 
ments, the bulk of war economics ])roduction 
remained under p»rivate management. Such 
enterpirises p) rod need to specification under con- 
tract, either with the price of the service fixed 
in advance or later in the war and particularly in 
the United States under the “cost-plus” p^lan. 
In either case the basis of contract differed 
widely from the pieacetime basis. The war engine 
demanded the physical pmoduct and w^as in- 
different to eon.si derations of cost. 'The output 
of high cf)st producers was necessary and there- 
fore the contract }’>rice might vary widely from 
p-yroduetT to jirodiicer. Under thecost-plussystcm 
there was an obvious inducement to inflate costs 
in various illegitimate ways. 

In the early years of the war governments were 
relatively indifferent to the swelling costs of war 
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production and the attendant heaping up of war 
p^rofits. In England, where the principle had 
been firmly established of paying out of taxes the 
maximum practicable proportion of the ex- 
p')enses of war making, severe taxes were 
promptly levied on war profits. In France and 
Italy and in the Central Powers this resort to the 
corrective pow’^cr of taxation was relatively late 
and of little effectiveness. Popular murmuring 
over war profiteering in the midst of the general 
privation became a serious fhuv in the national 
morale. America, having entered the war with 
an officially avowed democratic ideal, was in no 
position to tolerate rampant war profiteering. 
In the grant of war powers to the president, 
however, there was no explicit power to fix 
prices. Without such power it was not at first 
clear how' war profiteering could be controlled. 

Within the government thert* were two schools 
of opinion; one, that tht‘ government shoultl not 
scrutinize prices too closely and should depend 
on taxation for the recovery of excessive profits; 
the other, that the national morale could not 
stand an orgy of profit taking and that prices 
should be fixed with a reasonable regard t(> cost. 
Through the gradual extension of the power of 
the War Industries Poaral the latter tenilency 
formally prevailed. Through tlie various con- 
trols at its command ~tlu‘ power of com- 
mandeering, tile allocation of fuel and materials, 
the allocation of transportation, credit and 
labor — the War Industries Board was by the end 
of the war in a position viitually to eliminate 
profiteering. 

'Phe experience of the World War indicates 
that when ei]ually matched industrial nations or 
groups of nations are at war, the economics of 
peace must inevitably gi\e way to the economics 
of w^ar. Under the economics of war the whole 
national production comes to be focused directly 
or indirectly upon war making; the w hole na- 
tional wealth, as cov ered by war bonds, becomes 
the limit of the financial backing of the w'ar. 
Because, however, of the variations among the 
industrial nations in domestic ssupjdies of es- 
sential raw materials or in access to neutral sup- 
plies, it is not possible for a war to be carried to 
the limit of the national productive power and 
the national financial backing. Somewhere short 
of this point one belligerent or the other will be 
too severely handicapped by the lack of key ma- 
terials to keep^ its w^ar economics machine funo- 
tioning effectively. 

Alvin Johnson 
See: Mobilization and Dlmobilizmton; Requisi 
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her of the tribe capable of bearing arms was 
obliged not only to volunteer his services but to 
equip himself at his own cost and when the 
fighting forces were fed through forced requisi- 
tions, money expenditures played only a second- 
ary role. Also the feudal system was based pre- 
dominantly on natuial economy. This system of 
military organr/at ion enabled the peasant peoples 
ol northern and central Piurope not onlv to repel 
the attacks oi nomadic tribes but to venture into 
tai territory. 'Phe warrior knight had to provadc 
his OW'D ecjuijnm-nt consisting of horses, wTaqions 
and .servants and la reteived his reward in the 
form of land and other privileges grantetl by 
k;ng or lord. 'To tin* extent that the knights re- 
(juired fuiuls for eciuipment, these were pro- 
cun-d i)y levies on the [Hrisants. Because of the 
exhau.^tion of tlit royal domain out of which the 
knighb were rewartied and the growang dispo- 
sition on the pan of the knedits to look upon 
their privdegt's as matters involving no corre- 
sponding duties, the feiid.d mihta’ \ organization 
was gradual]) underm'ned. The troops of 
knightly horsernen coiilti no longer cope with the 
superior numbers and discipline ol infantry of 
the Swiss and Engh'sh ty])e. They were at first 
sup])jernented .ind later replaced by mercenary 
armies, w hich proM cl to be better ada})ted to the 
use of new waTipons, such as the crossbow and 
later firearms. 'I'he.se dc'velopments definitely 
established the impoitance of finances as the 
sinews of war; and while they were obviously 
facilitated by the spread of money economy, they 
served in turn to accelerate the penetration of 
this type of economy. 'The necessity of finding 
funds for the successful conduct of war became 
one of the chief tasks of princes and rulers; 
public finance for a time was identical with war 
finance. 

As the tax machinery of the later Middle 
Ages wTis too cumbersome and thus w^as unable 


with the financing of rtNjuisite me asures during to meet sudden financial demands, the mcrce- 
the j'leriod of transition from war to peace con- nary amies, at first recruited only in an actual 
ditions. The problem of .>ar finance is dis- war emergency, were financed by means of a 
tinctly an ofTsi>riiig of money economy. The special w^ar che.st or loans; taxes were used for 
transition from natural to motU'y economy and the servicing and repayment of the loans, if such 


its influence on the management of war were first 
observed in the ancient Orient and in classical 
antiquity; the financial problem was then solved 
primarily, however, by recourse to trilmte levied 
upon the defeated party. With the decline of 
money economy, following the breakdown of the 
Roman Empire, the problem of finances receded 
into the background. Under the old Ger- 
man tribal organization, when every free mcm- 


loans were ever re]>aid. It was not until the 
development of national and more or less stable 
systems of public revenue in the period of 
absolutism of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries that governments found it possible to 
provide in the ordinary budgets for the regular 
maintenance of standing mercenary armies in 
peace time. Only extraordinary needs of actual 
warfare were now financed by extraordinary 
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measures, such as war chests, loans and sub- 
sidies granted by friendly or interested powers. 
The transition during the French Revolution 
from limited mercenary armies to conscript 
mass armies and the continuous advance in 
military technique involving the use of more 
expensive equipment resulted in a rapidly 
mounting increase in military expenditures 
throughout the nineteenth century. Finally the 
most recent phase in military organization and 
technique reflected a shift in emphasis from the 
conscription of large masses of people to the 
mobilization of the entire economic resources of 
the country. Modern war is no longer confined 
to the battle lines exclusively; it is waged in 
fields, mines and factories. The war chest has 
come to consist of the entire productive re- 
sources of a nation . 

The importance of war finance in the modem 
period is reflected in the fact that even in peace 
time military outlays account for the largest 
single item in public expenditures. In Prussia in 
the eighteenth century the proportion of public 
funds diverted to military purposes amounted 
roughly to from tw^ thirds to four fifths of the 
total central expenditures of the government. 
With the extension of governmcntiil functions 
into the field of cultural, social and economic 
activities and with the growth of public debt 
charges the proportion of military expenditure 
declined; in the years preceding the World War 
it constituted in most countries from 20 to 40 
percent of the total public expenditures. In 
federal governments where the “newer” ad- 
ministrative functions rest with the component 
states military expenditures of the central gov- 
ernment were much higher proportionately; in 
the United States they reached 50 percent and in 
Gennany fully 80 percent of the total federal 
expenditures. Because of the general increase in 
disbursements incidental to the liquidation of 
the war, military expenditures since the World 
War have declined relatively. On the basis of 
estimates g-athered by the League of Nations 
from sixty-two countries, they amounted to 
$3,497,000,000 in 1925 and to $4,128,000,000 
in 1930. 

In any analysis of the statistics of military 
expenditures, however, it must be borne in mind 
that the official budgetary figures do not reveal 
the full amount of actual cost. Thus countries 
which rely on conscript armies claim the services 
of 3 large part of the population at a nominal rate 
of compensation. For example, it may be esti- 


mated that the military expenditures of France 
would be increased by approximately 50 percent 
if that country were to reward its soldiers at the 
rate prevailing in countries which rely on pro- 
fessional armies. On the other hand, professional 
annies because of their superior efficiency are as 
a rule smaller in size; the difference in cost be- 
tween the two types of armies is thus IcsSs im- 
pressive than would appear at first sight. Nor 
are the expenditures for material equipment, 
which under modern conditions absorb roughly 
50 percent of all military outlays, fully recorded 
in the official estimates. Numerous measures in 
the field of transportation and commercial 
policy, ostensibly designed to promote economic 
development and tucked away in the budget 
under non-military headings, are really intended 
to enhance the fighting strength of the country 
and thus partake of the nature of military ex- 
penditures. 

It is an accepted principle of fiscal theoi*)^ that 
ordinary military expenditures in peace time 
should be financed by current revenue. In prac- 
tise, however, situations may arise which force 
governments to resort to loans in financing 
ordinary military expenditures. The final deci- 
sion as to the use of loans or current revenue for 
militiiry expenditures in peace time depends upon 
militai*)^ requirements, general economic condi- 
tions and the crc*dit situation of the respective 
countries. It makes a difference, from the eco- 
nomic viewpoint, whether the expenditures to 
be met by borrowing are made in a period of pros- 
perity or depression. This difference is revealed 
in the case of Germany, for instance, which met 
a part of its military exj^enditures during the 
pre-war prosperity by borrowing, and that of 
the United States, which during the depression of 
the early 1930’s allotted some of the borrowed 
public works funds to military expenditures. 

The four years of w^orld conflict have wit- 
nessed a degree of mobilization of financial re- 
sources unparalleled in the history of mankind. 
The total amount spent directly in war ex- 
penditures is estimated at more than $200,000,- 
000,000. But this figure presents an inadequate 
picture of the total real costs of the war. Aside 
from the immeasurable sacrifices in human lives 
it does not take into account the direct and in- 
direct damage wrought by war operations. Some 
conception of the immensity of war costs may be 
gained by the fact that in 1917 in Germany the 
war expenditures equaled two thirds of the total 
national income of pre-war years, and that in 
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1918 the United States spent one fourth of its 
total annual income for war purposes. Even such 
comparisons do not take into account the e.xtent 
to which national income in itself is reduced as a 
result of the withdrawal of millions of able 
bodied men from the process of production, the 
outright destruction of capital in war zones’and 
the de]treciation of the capital plant without 
provision for the replacement of outworn ma- 
chinery. In some countries the loss was partially 
compensated by the enhanced productivity of 
those who remained behind the battle lines 
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Thus J. M. Clark estimates that more than one 
third of the war cost in the United States war 
offset by the increased productivity of the non- 
combatant population. In other countries which 
were afiected by the war to a greater degree than 
the United States the reverse was probably true. 

As compared with earlier wars the distribu- 
tion of expenditures in modern wars has changed 
considerably. The way in which war costs are 
paid for is one of the factors which influence the 
distribution of income and consecpiently the 
taxable and saving I'apacity of the various strata 
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of society after the war. During the World War 
the expenditures were largely distributed within 
the belligerent countries, even where the war 
zone was in foreign territory. 'Eh is was true in- 
directly of the United States, inasmuch as its 
advances to the Allies were used to pay for war 
materials purchased from it. As coiTipared with 
previous wars a larger proportion of expendi- 
tures was absorbed by war materials which were 
prcKluced inaiTily in private factories. 'Elms war 
orders benefited not only munitions and f)thcr 
immediate war industries but all branches of 
agriculture and industry. \ iewed from the pro- 
duction side the war years presented a picture of 
pronou ncetl pro.sperity . 

With the \irtual disappearance of the war 
chest and t he declining importance of w^ar tribute 
levied upon people in occu])ied territory taxes 
and credit have remained the only important 
sources of war financing in modern times. In 
practise most modern wars ha\'e been linanced 
to an overw helming degree by loans. During the 
World War loans in most belligerent countries 
supjilied from two thirds to four fifths of thetotil 
fiscal cost. In japan the proportion raised by 
loans w'as 33 percei 1 IcvSs and in Ciermany 85 
percent greater than the average for all countries. 

Opinion is by no means unanimous as to the 
relative merits of the* two sources of war revenue. 
Following major w^ars, like the Najioleonie wars 
and the World War, fiscal theorists tend to hold 
that W'ars should be paid for through taxes, while 
during a war loans are generally favored as the 
chief source of financing. Resort to loans has 
frequently been justified on the ground that the 
defeated enemy would ultimately cover the ex- 
penditures through the payment of war in- 
demnities, so that war loans have been looked 
upon as a sclf-lkpiidating investment. Of greater 
importance is the argument that a war exacts 
such tremendous sacrifices from the war genera- 
tion that at least a part of the cost should he 
shifted to the future generations in the form of 
war debts instead of having the entire burden 
concentrated upon the present through taxes. 
This raises the fundamental problem of whether 
the resort to loans really effects a sliift of the war 
burden to future generations or whether, as 
Pigou asserts, it simply involves a transfer of 
accounts from those who subscribe to the war 
loans to those who wall be called upon to pay the 
taxes requisite to the servicing and liquidation of 
the war debts. 

'Ehc problem of taxes versus loans admits of 
no simple solution. 'Ehe financing of war 
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through taxes by no means confines the war 
burden to the war generation; nor can the resort 
to loans shift the cost entirely to future genera- 
tions. '1 jie levy of a tax restricts the funds avail- 
able for consumption and thus affects the 
present; but it also reduces the funds which 
would otherwise be used in the replacement of 
worn out machinery and the building of new 
plants aiul tlius affects the economic wxdfare of 
the future generations, who w ill be compelled to 
work with le.ss eflicient equipment. 'Ehe resort 
to loans encumbers the future generations in 
that it diverts funds wTich would otherwise be 
devx)ted to economic dcvelojnneiit; but it also 
aflccts the present, for under the influence of the 
patriotic af>fH‘al many citizens save more than 
they would otherwise and thus sutler a genuine 
loss in consumption, 'iiie same rcsiill is effected 
by “forced saving” through the process of credit 
expansion and rising prices. On the other hand, 
while tlu‘ financing of war through the imposi- 
tion of heavy taxes may under some circum- 
stances considerably impede the firocess of pro- 
duction, which is so vital to the succes.sful pur- 
suit of war, the resort to loans ma\ create con- 
ditions favorable to the development of a w^ar 
boom, which, although it sows the seeds of the 
post-war crisis, lightens the material burden 
imjiosed during the war. 

'Ehe problem of loans versus taxes cannot 
moreover he settled in terms of time distribution 
of the war burden exclusively. Its solution de- 
pends on many vital political and psychological 
Considerations. 'Ehe imposition of high taxes 
niight dampen the enthusiasm of influential 
sections of the population and thus seriously 
interfere wath the conduct of the war; on the 
other hand, low taxes and the failure of the 
government to tap the wealthier strata of the 
community might arouse the resentment of 
other classes. Furtheniiorc the machinery of tax 
administration responds only slowly to fiscal 
emergencies; during the World War it proved 
inadequate to meet the rajiidly mounting war 
exjiendilures in most belligerent countries. Re- 
sort to loans was therefore incvitiible. Even the 
avowed purpose of using taxes to cover the 
ordinary expenditures, including the servicing 
of the public debt, was not fully accomplished in 
all countries. The final decision in the contro- 
versy as to the extent to which it is advisable to 
resort to loans or taxes tiius depends upon 
numerous factors, such as the total war costs, 
the duration of the war, the position of the 
money market and, finally, the political and 



psychological conditions prevailing in the vari- 
ous countries. As tiiese factors vary, the solution 
given to this problem varies from country to 
country. 

The financing of war through loans may as- 
sume different forms, de]Hnding upon whether 
the loans are internal or external. Of the total 
fiscal costs of the World War about 15 percent 
were paid through inter-allied loans.' lixterna! 
loans obviously spare the financial resources of 
the country; they may be particularly urgent 
when part of the e\[K‘nditure, lor instance, that 
for raw materials, originates in foreign countries, 
since the automatic adjustment of the balance of 
payment in war time cannoi be relied upon. 

It is impossible to ascertain stali;,ticallv tbe 
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special taxes on munitions factories in the 
United States and in England to the general war 
excess profits taxes which in one form oi another 
Were introduced by all belligerents and even by 
some of the neutral countries. A third group 
covers many crude measures designed to in- 
crease yield with a minimum of cost; for in- 
stance, the transj'iortation tax in Russia. The 
taxes of the second and third group are always 
to be considered as temporary measures; how- 
ever, in some countries they have been retained 
under a different n.ime, inasmuch as the fiscal 
emergency did not end with the formal close of 
th<^ war but was to some <‘xtent intensihed by the 
cost of war lic[uidation. 


extent to which war Joans are raised iuim the 
current savings ot the population or from credit 
expansion. 1 he usual classification f loans ac- 
cording to long or short tenn cuxiits is of little 
aid. J he placing oi long term war loans wits 
made possible in part bv a preceding or simul- 
taneous credit expansion, while the war loan 
issii(‘s often facilitated further expansion. On 
^he other haml, the issue of short term treasury 
notes does not always mean inflationary financ- 
ing. The actual dis[)rop()rtioii between the 
volume of economic transactions and that of 
means of })aymcnt and the corisecjucnt increase 
in prices indicate clearly tlu* ini[K)rtant role of 
credit expansion during the World War. Oik- of 
the consequences of credit expansion was the 
W'ar boom, which tcmporaril) at least made it 
easier to carry the fiscal costs of war. 'fhere is 
little doubt that, regardless of tlangcrous conse- 
quences, in the long run credit expansion proved 
a necessary if not an indispensable factor in the 
financing of the World War. 

The problem of taxation during the WTir as- 
sumes additional importance' because the out- 
break of hostilities disorganizes existing eco- 
nomic relations and causes a sharp drop in 
normal tax revenues. Consequently even large 
scale borrowing docs not obviate the necessity 
of war levies. War taxes fall into three groups. 
The first group comprises taxes \vhich would 
have been imposed in the nomial course of 
events and were merely accelcrau-d by the needs 
of war, as, for instance, the income taxes in 
belligerent countries, like JTance and Russia. 
The second group includes new taxes or in- 
creases in existing taxes, designed to reach war 
profits not only oti fiscal grounds but on grounds 
of social justice. In this category are war luxury 
taxes and all forms of war profit taxes, from the 


I'be linanciug required for the liquidation of 
war iHvoK e.s diliicullies as gicat as the financing 
of the war its^ R. Such co.sts consist first in the 
temj’ioraiy expenditures f-u ihe occupation 
armies, for the demobili.' ition of the military 
economy, foi coinpcns.ition for damages suffered 
hy civilians and for iIk- reconstruction of dev- 
astated areas. More enduring are the costs 
invobed in the pay^nent of pensions to war 
veterans, widows and orphans, the payment <)f 
tribute to the victors and above all the servicing 
of internal and c-xlcrnal war dt-bts. f'iiialJy, there 
are many social and economic aftereffects re- 
quiring the outlay of funds, as, for instance, the 
expenditures for housing in some countries dur- 
ing the years following the Worltl War. In the 
budgets of the ]H)st-war period these expendi- 
tures represent by far the largest item. They in- 
clude the l-'rench reconstruction costs, which are 
cstimat(Hl at 25,000,000,000 gold francs; the 
German reparations payments, which were esti- 
mated by the Germans at f><S,ooo,ooo,ooo and by 
the French at 20,000,000,000 Reichsmarks. The 
expenditures for war pensions of countries 
which particijiatcd in the war amounted in 1933 
to over Sfi ,500,000,000. The most serious legacy 
of war finance, however, is the war loans. 

In financing the li(]iiidati()n of the war most 
countries contnuied to resort to loans. France in 
the years 1919 23 had a budget deficit which 
wTis nominally highci than that of the war years, 
and which that country had hoped to make up 
from German reparatifins payanents. A number 
of states, }>articiilar]y those in eastern Europe, 
received reconstruction and relief loans from the 
United States and neutral countries. The Ger- 
man government in the years 1920-23 covered 
three fourths of its expenditures by inflationary 
hicrease of its floating debt. This was perhaps 
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the only method whereby Germany could cover 
paymentvS in liquidating; the war and the cost 
necessitated by resistance to the occupation of the 
Ruhr and at the same time wipe out the enor- 
mous internal debt. While in Ciermany this course 
amounted practically to a conipleie repudiation 
of debts, other countries, like hranee, Hel‘];ium 
and Italy, reduced their indebtedness to a frac- 
tion of its nonnal value by a more limited de- 
preciation of their currency, 'The alternative 
would have been the redemptirm of debts 
through a capital levy, a measure discussed in 
England in connection with the llnancing of war 
liquidation after the Napoleonic wars and pro- 
posed and even attempted in some countries 
with little or no sucei'ss in the years following 
the World War. 'Hie 1 unding, conversion and 
redemption of external and internal debts con- 
stitute the chief fiscal problems ol the post-w^ar 
period. Whether the inter-allied del ns, which 
were reduced by the funding agreements in the 
1920’s, will be eliminated entirely w ith the cessa- 
tion of German reparations payments is as yet 
unknown, 'i'hcre is little doubt that the unsolved 
problem of war debts contributed to the in- 
tensity of the world wade depression which 
began in 1929. 

Gerhard Colm 
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WAR GlJH/r. NVr World War. 

WAR FRO ELLS TAX. See Excess Profits 
’Fax. 
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Morale. 
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WARBURG, PAUL iMORPT/ (iShS- 1932), 
American banker and publicist. Warburg was 
bom in Hamburg and became a partner of his 
father s bank, one of the oldest in Germany. In 
1902—03 he emigrated to the United States, 
where a sliort time later he became a paitner of 
the banking house of Kuhii, Loeb and Com- 
pany. Impressed by the shortcomings of the 
American banking system he began, on the basis 
of a wide acquaintance with European banking 
methods, to formulate the principal points of 
difference. The bank crisis of 1907 seemed to 
give point to his views and caused him to initiate 
a wide campaign of education designed to j’lave 
the way for a new banking system. In opposition 
to the widely accepted view that the basic bank- 
ing problem was that of note issue, he contended 
that the reservT^ problem was far more impor- 
tant and that the essential weakness ot the 
American system was the extreme decentraliza- 
tion of resources; without some metliod of com- 
bining the scattered reserves of the individual 
banks no essential progress could be made. An- 
other suggestion referred to the creation of a 
two- name commercial paper and of a central 
institution at which such paj>cr could instantly 
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be rediscounted for cash. Warburg held that the 
creation of an asset currency no longer resting on 
the deposit of government bonds, wiiich was the 
oojcctive of most of the reform projects in Con- 
gress, was of only minor imporUince, but that it 
would necessarily follow from the adoptioTi of 
the two major principles ot a combination of 
bank reserves and of a modern discount policy. 
In 1911, having converted to his views Senator 
Aldrich, the chairman of the National Monetary 
Commission, he succeeded — although for ob- 
vious reasons he concealed his own connection 
with the project — in procuring the formation of 
the National Citizens’ League lor the Promotion 
of a Sound Banking System, which under die 
intellectual leadership of J. L. I.aughlin exerted 
a wide educational inlliienee. When the Aldrich 
plan became impracticable as the result of the 
political overturn of igi2, the Federal Reserve 
Act wiis finally enacted in December, 1913. Al- 
though the act differed in inan\ respcxrts from 
the Aldrich bill, particularly in that it rejected 
the principle of a central bank in favor of regional 
rCvSeiw^e banks and failed to include the federal 
rc'serve notes among the legal reserve of the 
member banks — two features which Warburg 
deemed of great importance — it retained the 
basic elements of his original suggestions. He 
I'jccame a member and later vice chainnan of the 
first Federal Reserve Board and was responsible 
for many of the new feature's connected with the 
successful financial prosecution of the World 
War. Because of political opposition Warburg 
withdrew at the expiration of his first term. 
Returning to business life he became chainnan 
of the board of the International Acceptance 
Bank, Inc., and of the executbe committee of 
the American Acceptance Council, which liad 
been created to popularize the idea of commer- 
cial bank acccptiinccs. Warburg was one of the 
few who viewed with apprehension the specula- 
tive stock market boom of the late igzo’s; in the 
spring of 1929 he urged that the Federal Re- 
serve Board and other authorities adopt drastic 
measures in order to curb the flow^ of credit into 
the stock market and thereby check the inflation 
of security values. 

Edwin R. A. Seligman 

Works'. The Federal Reserve System; Its Origin and 
Groivthy 2 vols. (New York ig3o). 

Consult: Seli^jman, Edwin R. A., “Introduction” to 
Warburj^, P. M., Essays on Hanking Reform in the 
United States, Academy of Political Science in the 
City of New York, Proceedings, vol. iv, no. 4 (New 
York 1914) p. 3-6. 
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WARD, LESTER FRANK (1841-1913), 

American sociologist. Ward, who ranks with 
Comte and Spencer as one of the founders of 
sociology, wrote his pioneer work. Dynamic So- 
ciology, while serving as a government palae- 
obotanist in Washington, D. C. In 1906, after 
more than forty years of government service in 
various research and scientific capacities, he 
became professor of sociology at Brown Uni- 
versity, where he remained until his death. He 
serv ed as president of the Institut de Sociologie 
betv/een 1900 and f903 and was first president 
of the American Sociological Society in i9o()-o7. 

Ward’s sociological doctrines are an integral 
part of his monistic cosmic {diilosophy, wdiich 
conceivtxl of conflicting manifestations of energy 
in the universe compounding and recompound- 
in (7 through a principle of “synergy” and by 
cieative synthesis developing into harmoniously 
related physical, biological, psychological and 
social phtaiouicna in a progressive evolutionary 
sequence. He regarded feeling as the dynamic 
agent in animals and man; and the social forces, 
whi(‘h comprise the needs or desires of the group 
for its preservation and devtdopment (the 
equivalent <.•( Ratzenhofer’s interests), as the 
iTiotivating factors in the evolution of social 
achievement, or culture. ’J’hese group feelings he 
held capable of being directed by the human in- 
tellect, the unicjue possession of which enables 
man to substitute conscious, “telic” progress for 
the wasteful operatiem of blind, ruthless evolu- 
tionary forces prevailing in the lower animal 
wor id. In stressing the importance of the psychic 
factors in social evolution, which enable man to 
transform his natural and social environments 
and to perpetuate a social tradition for his ad- 
vantage, Ward came into vigorous cfintroversy 
with the ])roponents of the doctrine of laissez 
faire and particularly with the evolutionary de- 
terminism of Spencer. On the other hand, he 
supported the theory of Gumplowicz and 
Ratzenhofer that the state and systems of juris- 
prudence arose out of the struggle of races, 
which created successively higher social struc- 
tures by the ultimate union of opposing ele- 
ments, and he categorically defended war as an 
agency for social progress. 

A product of the frontier, bom and bred in 
poverty, Ward repeatedly indicated his aware- 
ness of class exploitation and expressed his 
sympathy wath the rising proletariat. In place of 
the prevailing individualistic competitive regime, 
he proposed in general terms a “sociocracy” 
which w^ould involve “the scientific control of 
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the social forces by the collective mind ol so- 
ciety” and ])y providing; equality of opportunity 
regardless of class, race and sex would release the 
latent potential cxqxu'ilies of the masses, j)re- 
vented from functioning by unlavorable cultural 
environments. He did not accept the Marxist 
interpretation of the class nature of the state 
nor did he ad\(H"ate a change m the class 
control of the techniques of production as 
nc‘cc\ssary to achieve his olyjectives. 1I(‘ main- 
tained instead that the w ider dilfusion of knowl- 
edge by mcMUS of uni\’ersal education, w'lthin the 
framework of the present political and economic 
system, was the primary device of elfcxtive 
change. 

Ward’s gynaecoccaitric theory, in whicl) he 
put forw^ard the hypothesis of the }>riority and 
superiority of the female sex throughout nature, 
and his vigorous advocacy of full equality lor 
women served as a rationale lor the leminist 
inovemcait. His work liecame popular in ra- 
tionalist ciicles l)ecause nf his trencliant arraign- 
ment of religion as an impediment to scicmcc 
and progress; in his youth he had edited an anti- 
religious journal, the , and toward the 

end of his life, whd ' retaining his earlier atti- 
tude, he detined ihe function of religion as the 
elimination of the ^vaywa^d, a rnanifc'Station of 
the; “group sentinu'nt of safety.” 

Ward likewise made important contributions 
in biology, geology and palac'ontology. In bi- 
ology he was a neo- Lamarckian and was the first 
to formulate the theories of sym])odial develop- 
ment and fortuitous v.iriation. In his economic 
writings lie anticipated many of the viewxs of 
Veblen, who acknowledgeti his influence. 

Bernhard J. StI'RN 

Itfiportant 7vorks: Dyiuiniic Sociology, 2 vols. (New York 
1SS3); The PsycJiK h'acfors of Crri/izatioti (Boston 
2nd cd. I (>06); Outlines of Sodolo^y (New ’S'ork 
Puie Soewloify (New ^'ork igo^- 18); Appliai 
Soiiolo^y (Boston igoO); (Uimpscs of the CV>\';//o,s, 6 
\,'ols. (New York IQ13), contains a complete l^ibh- 
o;^^raphv. 
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xxxi (1925- 26) 156-72; Bristol, L. IM., Social Adapt a 
tion, nar\aid iCconomu' .Studies, ^ol. \iv ((^imbrid^e, 
Mass. 1915) p. 221-36. 

WAREHOUSING is a step in the commercial 
distribution of goods from producer to con- 
sumtT. 'Idle commercial motive disiinguislies 
warehousing from simple storing, w hich is as old 
as man’s activity. Primitive man somehow 
learned of eilective ways to protect and save the 
excess game he had hunted and the nuts and 
gr.iins he had gathered, but this storing was the 
mere preservation of foodstidls, [^rimaril)' for 
the u.se of the person or the group, aiul included 
no element of commercial gain or profit. Ware- 
housing, on the other hand, is storing for the 
jHirpose of commercial gain and is thus in- 
separably idtattified with the development of 
commerce. 

In ancient civilizations in addition to tlu* petty 
stonvs of indiv idual landowners the state amassed 
large stocks of grain and other i^roducts as pro- 
tection against war and famine. 'Phesc* were kept 
not in w'arehouses in the strict sense but in 
storehouses. 'Fhere were also commercial ware- 
houses, however, whose number and iiuj'iortance 
grew with the expansion of foreign trade. Jdir as 
merchants brought nierchaiulise from foreign 
ports, there arose the j>roblem of jvrotecting 
them from ]>illage until the sales were made. ’Idle 
warehouses, existing jirimarily in the great trad- 
ing ports or caj)ital cities, virtually disappeared 
in Eurojie tliiriiig the Middle Ages, w hen society 
in general reverted to a simide agricultural and 
barter economy. Serfs had their petty supplies, 
the lords their larger stort's, as protection against 
war and famine. But warehouses were few , be- 
cause trade wxis almost non-existent. 

With the revival of trade tow ard the end of the 
mediaeval period w^aichouses again became a 
pressing need. Venice, for long the great com- 
inereial powder, led in the development; its ware- 
houses stored goods from the East for the 
merchants of all Europe. Venice originated the 
system of bonding warehouses and of ware- 
house receipts, or warrants issued against goods 
in storage. The bankers of Lombardy recog- 
nized the warrants as valid title io goods and 
accejned them as pledges for loans to the own- 
ers. This early custom foreshadow ed the familiar 
present day procedure of emjdoying warehouse 
receipts as collateral for loans; it also led to the 
use of the word Lombard throughout modern 
Europe as meaning a loan for whidi the security 
is stored merchandise. As trade spread nortn 
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ward from Italy, so did the system of ware- 
housing. The Hanseatic merdiauts had ware- 
houses in most of the great trading centers, in- 
cluding some in Russia. 'I’he growth of colonial 
trdde led to the huildinp^ ot similar cstuhlisli- 
merits in India, Africa and the American settle- 
ments. With the growth of capitalist enterprise, 
mass markets and wholesale trade the warehouse 
became an increasingly iinjiortant economic 
factor. 

As warehouses depend ujion trade, tliey are 
inseparably identifieil with tlu* development of 
transportation. Railrouds created the need for a 
new type of warehouse, dlic task of assembling 
and distributing carloads of goods led to the 
development of the railroad freight depot. 

When, however, the rallro.ids reached their 
capacity as transporters of goods, a separation ot 
the transporting and storing functions became 
necessary, d'he railroads assessetl storage and 
demurrage charges, de\ised car scrvict , levied a 
toll for extra haudlitig and vigoroiisK dis- 
couraged the use of railroad facilities for storing 
beyond the necessary ‘bree time” for loading 
and unloading. In addition discrimination and 
favoritism in railroad storage, whether in cars or 
in depots, was an element in the system of secret 
rates and rebates which big producers used to 
oppress the smaller. I^'inally the protests of in- 
jured shippers led to eongn-ssioiial legislation 
(the Hepburn Aet f>f and, under direction 

of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to a 
further separation of transporting and ware- 
housing. This separation has emphasized the 
importance of warehousing as an entirely dis- 
tinct industry. 

It had liecomc apparent that storing is to some 
extent an inseparable jxirt of the traiisjiortation 
service; for although the two functions arc ciisily 
separable in theory, they have proved to be 
closely associated in fact, dins situation has been 
acknowledged by the public, the railroads and 
the many regulatory commissions. On the other 
hand, although warehousing is not separable 
from the movement of freight, the w^archoiising 
function of a common carrier is everywhere 
recognized as distinct from its carrying function. 

As an equalizer of supply and demand ware- 
housing must save from a time ol plenty to a 
time of need. Warehouses are filled at the stroke 
of nature clock and must serve as reservoirs of 
supply until the next striking hour. In an indus- 
trial economy this process comes to include non- 
agricultural goods, because of various factors in 
oroduction and distribution. The fluctuations of 
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supply and demand bring to the warehouse as 
the reservoir of goods first a heavy inflow of 
commodities and then a slow process of with- 
drawal, until the store is entirely depleted at the 
end of the year. Or for irregular demand the in- 
flow of goods may he fairly even throughout the 
year and the withdrawals may occur within a 
single month. Much wiiste is prevented by this 
leveling of supply and demand. Storing adjusts 
the time lag between producing and consuming, 
d'hiis w^archousing tends to flatten out many of 
tlie violent swings of price formerly caused by 
the irr(‘gular suj^pl) of g(K)ds for a fairly regular 
market. It is no longer necessary for the pro- 
ducer to accejit a ruinously low price when the 
market is glutted nr, at the o]>posite end of the 
year, ior tlie consumer to pay ridiculously high 
pric<‘s ior whatever goods are available. 

As tlie number of products has increased and 
trade has b(\()me more widespread and com- 
plex, warehousing services have been greatly 
specialized in line with tlie peeniiar require- 


ments of the goods in stone The industry recog- 
nizes the following four classifications: first, 
furniture and household goods; second, agricul- 
tural commodities fcotton, grain, tobacco, wool, 
sugar, cofftT, rice, peanuts, beans, potatoes, 
broom corn); third, cold storage (temperature 
45^ F and under); fourtli, merthandise (most 
manufactured goods, with subdivisions for yard 
and ground storage, dock and wharf and farm 
implements) and field warehouses. As a general 
rule w arehouses are independent business enter- 
prises; in many cases, however, manufacturers, 
department stores and chain stores maintain 
their owai warehouses for special purposes. 

The law in all countries liolds the wTirchouse- 
man responsible for goods while they remain in 
store. Upon proper demand he must deliver 
them out of store in the same condition as when 
received by him. The Unifomi Law of the 
United States stipulates that: “A warehouseman 
shall be liable for any loss or injury to the goods 
caused by his failure to exercise such care in 
regard to them as a reasonably careful owner of 
similar goods would exercise, but he shall not be 
liable, in the absence of an agreement to the 
contrary, for any loss or injury to the goods 
which could not have been avoided by the exer- 
cise of such carc.^’ 

The w^arehou soman’s integrity accordingly 
becomes the security of the owner of the goods. 
The warehouseman is not in any strict sense, 
however, a banker. Unlike the latter, the ware- 
houseman has no right to use or to loan the 
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merchandise in his possession, which he holds, hand to hand, so that the size of the market and 
under the Jaw of bailment, merely for tlic per- the volume of trading were severely limited. A 
formance of stated acts. He must return the larger market Occame possible only when. !n re- 
identical goods — not their equivalent value — spouse to the growth of capitalist industrv and 
untouched and unaltered. He may not even trade with their increasingly far Hung and com- 
mingle one owner’s goods with another’s, except plex markets, a symbol was accepted by both 
in the single case of goods “fungible” under the parties as representative of the goods. I’lien 
law (staples susceptible of definite grading and larger quantities could be traded, and trans- 


which actually have been so graded and do not 
suffer from being commingled, chief among 
them being grain and rice, pig iron and bar 
coj^per, cotton and hay, potatoes and oranges, 
wool and tobacco, beans and broom corn). 

So vital a factor is the w'arehouseman’s in- 
tegrity as a guaranty that the goods will be 
neither banned nor abstracted that supervision 
and bonding iiave been instituted as safeguards. 
One type of bonding is that of customhouse 
storage, which involves the warehousing of 
merchandise still subjt‘Ct to customs duty or in- 
ternal revenue. Here rigid super\'ision and heavy 
bonding redound to the exclusive benefit of the 
government. Another ty}K‘ of bonding and 
supervision prevails among those warehouses 
which have been made regular by the commodity 
exchanges. Here ir addition to governmental 
requirements the exchanges assume strict super- 
vision and demand amide bonds. Another group 
in the United States comprises warehouses 
operating under the lH*deral Warehouse Act of 
1916, which provides for federal license with 
inspection and bonding. The system includes 
only a small proportion of w^arehouses in the 
United States, for federal licenses arc available 
only for the storing of agricultural products. 
Finally, to protect the general public nc'ilrly all 
of the states require the posting of a bond as a 
condition precedent to the granting of a license 
to do business; this is a guaranty of reliability 
and a tangible source <^f recovery for damages. 

Thus the warehouseman becomes an ideal 
third party, wholly disinterested in the goods he 
holds and able to serve as an intermediary be- 
tween buyer and seller or betwetm borrower and 
lender. His receipt for the goods is accepted 
ever^wvhere, for either selling or borrowing, as a 
symbol for the merchandise itself. Thus the 
warehouse becomes the physical support for all 
trading on the commodity exchanges. This de- 
velopment is thoroughly modern. In the ancient 
and mediaeval world physical presence of the 
goods on the market place was absolutely neces- 
sary. Men could neither buy nor sell without the 
presence of visible and tangible substances. 
Transfer of ownership was by delivery from 


actions could spread over greater distances. 

The modern commodity exchange deals in 
goods seltlom seen by either party. 'I’liis requires 
standardization of products, or grading, which 
occurs after thev reach the warehouse. Once 
graded there can be no tampering and one grade 
cannot be mixed wath another, llie w'arehouse 
receipt guarantees to the holder not only the 
goods but also their quantity unchangetl and 
their quality intact. I'hus the exeh.ange can 
recognize the lot of goods as a unit, with the re- 
ceipt as its symbol. Kxchanges have established 
their own superv ision over the v\arehouses; only 
those which satisfy the requirements are ap- 
proved as “regular” and only the receipts from 
“regular” warehouses are good for delivery on 
the exchange. Making a warehouse “regular” is 
th(‘ equivalent of listing a security on the stock 
exchange. 

On all such exchanges contracts are completed 
not by delivery of die commodity itself but by 
the transfer of warehouse receipts rt-presenting 
the proper t[uantity. J'lu* recei]>t is so completely 
accej’ited as a symbol for the goods that it is 
j)referred ewii as stvurity for bank loans. 'Fliis 
use of the receipt is not limited to agricultu al 
products but extends also to manufactured 
goods. Loans on merchandise are known as 
commodity or merchandise loans as distin- 
guished from loans against corporate securities. 
In the United States the Federal Reserve Board 
has authorized preferential rates of discount for 
these loans, which range from h to i percent, a 
maturity of six months against the usual limit of 
ninety days, and frermission to member banks to 
loan to a single borrower up to 50 percent of the 
bank’s capital and surplus instead of the usual 
10 percent. 

Under the roof of the manufac-turer or 
jobber, goods, whether raw or finished, are in 
law as well as in fact part of the general assets 
and not a separate entity. An additional $10,000 
worth of goods swells the inventory account, but 
it docs not correspondingly increase the owner’s 
ability to borrow. The borrower has such com- 
plete control over the additional goods that the 
bank’s security is not increased to any appreci- 
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able extent. If, however, the additional $10,000 frequently ordered suppprts as large a total 
wort 1 o go()( s IS stored m a warehouse, it can be volume of sales as a greater volume ordered at 
used as collateral for borrowing; for in the ware- longer interv^als. All this is worth the ex-ware- 
house the goods are segregated from other goods house price he must pay — the cost of the goods 
of the borrower, who is deprived of their con- plus an adjusted freight rate and a rather nom- 
trol, which is now vested in a disinterested third inal fee for the privilege of ordering in tiny lots, 
party. 1 he lot cannot be used, sold or even The manufacturer gains by shipping in carload 
touched by the borrower without the previous lots, for he pockets the difference, or spread, 
and written order of the hank, 'llius it becomes between the carload and the less-than-carload 


perfect security for a loan, specifically insured, 
beyond rc^ach of attachment or any server of 
legal process; and it is not involved in the 
borrower’s bankruptcy or financial difhciilties, 
being beyond his reach until the loan is satisfied. 
Thus the producer or distributor is able to con- 
vert into liquid lorin otherwise temporarily dead 
stock . 

'riiere is less risk of fire in warehouses than in 
the factory, and insurance rates are correspond- 
ingly 'ower. Moreover there is a practical 
guarantv against the temptation of a hard 
prt's.scd merchant or manufacturer to convert 
unsalable merchandise into cash by setting fire 
to his establishment. In seif- protection against 
this moral risk hanks regularly require certain 
borrowers to separate their holdings of goods by 
storing them in public warehouses, with the 
bank controlling all withdrawals. 

Beginning about 1905 the warehouse assumed 
new functions tending to promote the more 
rapid handling of goods from factory to final 
consumer. It undcitook to enable the manu- 
facturer, through a system of spot stock of gwds 
in a warehouse, to make local deliveries as 
rapidly as he could through a branch house or 
jobber. In addition to simplifying di.strihiition 
this has been an important factor in the efforts 
of manufacturers to sell directly to the dealer. 
Manufactured goods in carload or in cargo lots 
are shipped from the factory to a warehouse 
centrally located in a marketing zone. The 
manufacturer’s salesmen then solicit orders. De- 
livery of goods is edected from the nearby spot 
stock rather than by sliipment from the distant 
factory. The manufacturer merely instructs the 
warehouse to fill the order, with shipment either 
by rail or by truck. 

By shipping bulk lots of goods from factory to 
w’^arehousc the manufacturer benefits by the 
carload freight rate, wdiich is less than the Icss- 
than-carload rale for a small lot to the dealer, 
’rhe dealer profits from the shorter time of de- 
livery from a neighboring warehouse, for his 
orders arc more quickly filled, he is able to 
operate with smaller capital, and the small lot 


freight rate. This difference for nearly all com- 
m(*dities under nearly all circumstances is suf- 
ficient to pay all costs of the additional handling 
in and out of store, the warehouse’s charge for 
storing and the incidental items. The manu- 
facturer is able to servx* his customer better, to 
retain close conta('l with his market and yet 
suffer no net expense, for the saving in the 
freigdit rate more than compensates for all 
minor costs. 

By a further refinement of this method manu- 
facturers file with the warehouseman an ac- 
credited list of rcgula. customers in good 
standing. Each custom^^r is then privileged to 
make his own rc(]uisition upon the warehouse 
for goods (sometimes with restrictions), without 
waiting to place an order with the manufacturer. 
Immediate dtliv^cry follow’s. Each day the ware- 
houseman reports to the manufacturer the day s 
withdrawal, vouchered by signed delivery slips, 
and the manufacturer invoices against the cus- 
tomer in the same manner as though shipment 
had gone from the factory. The effect is greatly 
to speed up distribution. Since goods can be 
withdrawm weekly, daily or even several times in 
a day, a business may be operated with a mini- 
mum of stock actually on hand. This procedure 
has encouraged small lot ordering and hand to 
mouth buying among retailers. Particularly 
since tlie World War, both in the United States 
and in Canada, it has become widespread as an 
alternative to selling on consignment. The main 
causes were at first the w ide fluctuations in prices 
and later intensified competition and more 
changeable consumer demands. This method 
developed rapidly in 1921-22 west of the Missis- 
sippi, w'hen banks were failing and credit was 
seriously disturbed. At tliat time a manufacturer 
hesitated to ship goods to a merchant on open 
account. To put them out on consignment was 
little better, because of the costliness of repos- 
session. A ct there existed all the time a real 
demand for goods. To meet the situation 
merchants stocked with minimum lots, barely 
enough for display and demonstration. They 
were instructed to requisition a warehouse for 
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further gocxls,, Then with a sale in prospect the 
merchant could ]iresent evidence to warrant 
credit, or in extreme instance he would accept 
merchandise on the C.O.l). basis. 

So successful has been the accredited list in 
buttressing the market with goods, that it has 
become an outstanding feature of warehousing 
manufactured goc^ls. It has largely disfdaced 
consignment s(dling -always fraught with evils 
— because it avoids the risks of the consignment 
while supplying every outlet wuth merchandise. 
The same method is used and to a \ery large 
extent between manufacturer and wholesaler, 
particularly among the newer types of specialty 
jobber. The result has been to increase the 
warehouse’s handling costs by augmenting the 
number of small lot deliveries. Many warc‘- 
housernen ha\ e complained that tliey were asked 
to make too many deliv^eries. Another result has 
been a marked growth in the numbtT of con- 
veniently located warehouses. In 1927-30 tlu* 
value of new' warehouse construction amounted 
to $9(S, 694,000, or over 6 percent, of a total of 
$ 1 ,554, 98(1, 000 for all types of industrial con- 
struction. 

In many cases storing goods at the factory be- 
comes almost a necessity. A factory may be lo- 
cated far from a suitable warehouse, or tlu‘ 
entrepreneur may find that it is uneconomical to 
transport the merchandise to a city where a 
warehouse exists, d'o meet this situation the 
warehouseman extends his services from the city 
to the outlying factory, providing the field ware- 
house, a distinctly American development. In 
the case of canned foodstuffs, one of the ty]>ical 
commodities which call for field w'arehousing, 
the fruits or vegetables or fish must be canned at 
the time of haiwest. As the canneries are neces- 
sarily at outlying points, the shipment ol goods 
to a city would invobe transportation. The ex- 
pense is often prohibit i^’e, for profit margins are 
threatenc'd by wash*. Yet tlie cannery must as a 
rule borrow against its pack, all the costs of 
W'hich demand jiavment within a single month, 
although sales stretch out over the year to come. 
It is seldom moreover tliat canned goods are 
labeled at the time ol packing. The filled cans 
are accordingly tiered in immense stacks, grade 
by grade but unlabcled and \incased. d’he field 
warehouseman takes over one building on the 
canner’s property, usually under a lease. 'I'his is 
set aside as a w^arehousc', securely protected, 
with a custodian installed who is an employee of 
the w^arehousr. As canned goods are packed they 
are stacked w ithin this warehouse, so completely 


isolated that even the cannery owner is denied 
access under any pretext . The goods are insured. 
Then with the resultant warehouse receipt run- 
ning in the name of the bank as collateral the 
cannery is able to borrow . The tenns are more 
liberal than if the cannery retained title to the 
pack, especially as the loan is eligible for redis- 
count on the jxeferential rating. ’I'his form of 
commodity paper has betai approved by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

'riiroughout the United States a unifomi 
wxirehouse receipts law' has been enacted. 'Fhe 
W'arehouse receipt is the contract. It gives evi- 
tlence that the goods described have been de- 
posited w ith the wvtrehouse, and it contains the 
terms under which they were so de]’)osited and 
the conditions under which they will b ‘ re- 
leased. The principal rec[uircments relate to 
unequivocal description of the goods and identi- 
fication of the warehouse, a plain and complete 
statement of the w’arehousing charges and, if the 
w^arehouse has any hnaiicial interest in the goods, 
a statement of that fact. There is a negotiable 
form of warehouse receipts passed by endorse- 
ment; but, unlike negotiabU' commercial paper, 
the endorser guarantees only that the receij^t is 
genuine so far as he knows and that he holds 
legal right to it. In order to obtain delivery of the 
goods under a negotiable receipt, this itself must 
be surrendered for canct'llation. The negotiable 
rc'ceipt is little used except for the storage of 
.staple commodities which are traded on the 
commodity exchanges. The non-neg(Uiable form 
is ordinarily em}>loyed, and it is merely evidence 
of an ordinarv contract under bailment, d'he 
owmer may withdraw* from store all or a portion 
of his goods without surrender of the receipt. 
Possession of the receij^t does not carry title to 
the goods. To obtain the goods the registered 
holder may issue against the warehouse any sort 
of written order which definitely expresses his 
wishes, much as he writes a check against a bank 
(.Ic'posit. Idtle to the goods remains wath him. 
The risk of fraudulent possession of the receipt 
by another is \'erv small, because the warehouse- 
man knows that the receipt itself is not trans- 
ferable. In all states of the United States it is a 
criminal olTcnse for a warehouseman to issue a 
receipt for goods not actually received into the 
warehouse, to describe goods falsely, to issue a 
receipt for goods of which he is owner in whole 
or in part without stating this fact or to deliver 
goods untler a negotiable receipt without first 
obtaining a return of that document for cancella- 
tion. In addition to their general importance 
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as a link in distribution, warehouses have a large 
diiect economic importance by virtue of their 
capital investment. While run as profit enter- 
prises under capitalism wareh( 3 uses would be 
necessary even in a non-profit economy (al- 
though perhaps on a less extensive scale, if in- 
dustry were considerably decentralized), for 
where goods arc produced on a large scale for 
mass markets some form of storage is indispen- 
sable. 
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WARFARE, LAWS OF. Laws of warfare con- 
stitute the procedure by which war is carried on 
by the opposing belligerents taigagcd therein. 
This procedure embraces the nudhods adopted, 
the instruments employed and the rules govern- 
ing tlie conduct of war. 

It was characteristic of ancient warfare that 
the parties who engaged in it were subject to few 
or no internationally binding rules. Treachery 
and perfidy were pcnnissible methods, and in- 
strumentalities of destruction which are now 
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The municipal law of some ancient states, how^ 
ever, occasionally imposed limitations on the 
conduct of their military forces, d'hus in India 
the Code of IVlanu forbade the use of barbed or 
poisoned arrows, the killing of a suppliant enemy 
or of one w ho had thrown dow n his arms. Like- 
wise among the Creek peoples there w^as de- 
veloped a body of custom which set limitations 
upon the conduct of w ar as between themselves, 
although not in their w^ars with non-Gret^k 
jieonles. 'Fhe Romans developed a still more 
definiti‘ body of wiir law (jus belli) but its rules, 
especially in respect to the treatment of enemies, 
were scarcely less cruel or severe. 'Vhyjus fetiale 
enimciatetl certain ceremonial and procedural 
rules governing, among other things, declara- 
tions of war, and it recognized only four Icgili- 
matv iTiuses ol warfare. 

'riiroiighout the Middle Ages the conduct of 
w^ar was generally character ized bv harshness 
and cruelty. 'The practise w^as sometimes sof- 
tened, especially among Christian nations, by the 
pacific and Inimane teaclTings of the great church 
fathers and b> the influence of the doctrines of 
the church. The high standards of honor wLich 
were the basis of tiie code of chivali^ may also 
have exerted a moderating influence on the pro- 
cedure of warfare, but tlie extent of this in- 
fluence has probably been cxaggerati‘d. 

A more important stage in tlu' development 
of the idea lliat the power of belligerents in wag- 
ing war is not unlimited wxis reached in the six- 
te<‘ntli and seventeenth centuries when the 
modern system of international law began to take 
form in the treatises of Vitoria, Grotius, Pufen- 
dorf and others. Stirred by the atrocities of the 
Tliirty Years’ War and tlu license w hich charac- 
terized the ctinduct of the belligerents engaged 
in it, Grotius aiTpcaled to the Lwv of nature as a 
system of law binding upon nations as upon 
individuals and which set humanitarian limits 
upon them in the conduct of war with one 
another. 

But aside from occasional stipulations in 
bi])artite treaties relating to such matters as the 
treatment of eneiTTy aliens in respect of their 
persons and property, the capture of ships, 
exercise of search at sea and the articles which 
should be regarded as contraband the laws of 
war consisted mainly of usages and customs 


forbidden by international law were employed 
without scruple. Enemy aliens were made 
prisoners and sometimes even put to death and 
their property w^as confiscated. Captives were 
iTiutilated, tortured, killed or sold into slavery. 


which had grown \ip in the course of centuries, 
the evidences of which were found in the his- 
tories and treatises of text writers. '1 oday, how- 
ever, while a considerable portion of the law of 
war is still based on custom and usage, much of 
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It, especially the law of land warfare, is found in 
multipartite treaties or conventions and in the 
manuals or ordinances promulgated by states 
for the guidance of their military forces. 

The starting point in the movement which 
brought about this transformation may be said 
to have been the ado]'>tion of the Declaration of 
Paris in 1856 at the close of the Crimean War. 
This declaration laid down four brief but impor- 
tant rules dealing with privateering, blockade 
and the immunity from capture of enemy private 
property on neutral ships and of non-contraband 
neutral property on enemy ships. The rules re- 
garding blockade and the immunity of neutral 
goods under an enemy Hag were in the main 
merely declaratory of the existing doctrine and 
practise. But those abolishing pri\'ateering and 
exempting from capture enemy goods under a 
neutral Hag enunciated new law. The declaration 
is incomplete in that it is limited to a very brief 
statement of a few general principles, makes no 
attempt to define enemy character or contraband 
and does not lay down the rules to be applied in 
determining the liability of contraband to cap- 
ture or deal with various matters relative to 
blockade which beca.iie a matter of controversy 
during the World War. This declaration, signed 
by the seven powers participating in the Con- 
gress of Paris, was the first of a series of impor- 
tant multipartite conventions dealing with the 
laws of war, and by the time of the outbreak of 
the World War in 1914 it had been either for- 
mally acceded to or accepted in practise by all the 
important maritime powers of the world. The 
prize courts of all the belligerent states which 
had occasion during the war to apply its rules 
held it to be an established part of international 
law and therefore binding upon them. It w;is ap- 
plied in the decision of the British Prize Court in 
the case of the Marie Glaeser [i Lloyd 56 (1914)] 
and in that of the German Prize Court in the case 
of the Indian Prince [1 Entsch. 87 (1916)]. 

The Declaration of Paris was shortly followed 
by the conclusion of the first Red Cross conven- 
tion in 1864. This convention, consisting of 
nineteen articles, laid down a series of rules 
whose purpose was to ameliorate the condition 
of the sick and wounded in war by providing 
certain immunities for the doctors, nurses and 
other persons charged with caring for them and 
by securing protection for hospitals, ambulances 
and other instrumentalities employed in such 
service. By one of the Hague conventions of 
'899 its principles were adapted and extended to 
apply to maritime warfare. In 1906 the conven- 
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tion of 1864 was replaced by a new and more de- 
tailed one, likewise concluded at CJeneva, con- 
taining thirty-three articles. Some of the articles 
in the convention of 1906 were new; others were 
revisions of the corresponding articles of the 
convention of 1864; while in various articles a 
new and more scientific nomenclature was em- 
ployed. Finally in 1929 the convention of 1906 
was superseded by one still more detailed, con- 
cluded by an international conference held at 
Geneva. This convention retains in principle the 
substance of its predecessors but lays down a 
number of new rules, the need for which had 
been demonstrated by the experience of the 
World War. 

Another although less important landmark in 
the development of the conventional law of war 
was the Declaration of St. Petersburg of 1868, 
framed by a conference of the powers called by 
the c/ar of Russia for the purpose of securing an 
agreement among them to refrain from the em- 
ployment by their military forces of a type of 
bullet which inflicted nei^dle.ss suffering. The 
declaration bound the parties to renounce in 
case of war between any of them the use of “any 
projectile of less weight than 400 grammes 
(about 14 ounces) which is explosive or charged 
with fulminating or inflammable .substances.” 
The preamble to the declaration asserted 
the general proposition that “there are technical 
limits at which war ought to yield to the 
requirements of humanity” and that “the 
progress of civilization should have the eH*ect of 
alleviating as much as possible the calamities of 
war; that the only legitimate object which States 
should endeavor to accomplish during war is to 
weaken the milipiry forces of the enemy; that for 
this purpose it is sufficient to disable the greatest 
possible number of men; that this object would 
be exceeded by the employment of arms which 
needlessly aggravate the sufferings of disabled 
men or render their death inevitable.” It is 
significant that the declaration was framed by a 
conference composed entirely of military officers 
and experts. Although the general principle 
enunciated in the preamble has been criticized 
as practically obsolete, it found its way into the 
military manuals of many states and was incor- 
porated by reference in the reglement (art. 23) 
respecting the laws and customs of war on land 
adopted by the Hague conferences of 1899 
1907. 

The charges and counter charges made by 
both belligerents during the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-71 , relative to violations of allegedly 
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established customary rules of warfare, and the 
controversies which arose as to what those 
rules required of belli^rercnts and prohibited 
aroused considerable sentiment among jurists 
and military men in favor of an effort to reach 
an agreement among states upon those matters 
concerning which there was controversy. The 
czar of Russia, who sympathized with the idea, 
was accordingly induced to call an international 
conference. '1 he British government, which was 
rather unsympathetic and skeptical, finally 
agreed to participate, provided that the confer- 
ence would confine its eflort to a codification of 
the existing customary rules of land warfare and 
not deal with the subject of naval warfare. The 
conference was held at Brussels in 1874, the 
delegates for the most part being militaiy men. 
At the outset irreconcilable differences of opin- 
ion were manifested between the representatives 
of the larger military powers and those of the 
smaller states, especially with regard to the 
rights of military occupants. In spite of the 
differences, however, agreement was reached on 
many points, the results being embodied in the 
draft of a declaration consisting of fifty-six 
articles. But the British government declined to 
ratify the declaration on the alleged ground that 
it was not limited to a statianent of the existing 
customs and usages but embodied various new 
rules which would give an advantage to tfie great 
continental military powers. In consequence of 
(xreat Britain’s refusal to ratify the declaration it 
never came into force, although it exerted a 
strong moral inffuence upon the conduct of 
belligerents during tfie vars which followed. 
Many of its rules were in fact incorporated into 
the manuals of instructions issued by various 
states for the guidance of their military com- 
manders during war, and it became the basis of 
the Hague convention of 1899 respecting the 
laws and customs of war on land. 

Tfie high water mark in the movement to 
codify tile laws and customs of warfare was at- 
tained in the work of the two Hague conferences 
of 1899 and 1907. Of the conventions and 
declarations agreed upon and adopted by the 
first conference five related to the conduct of 
war, their general purpose being to define more 
precisely tfie rules by which belligerents should 
be bound and to impose limitations upon them 
in respect to the methods which they migfit em- 
ploy and the instrumentalities which they might 
use in the waging of war. The most important 
of these acts was the convention respecting the 
Hws and customs of wai on land, in sixty 
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articles, dealing with the qualifications which 
armed lorces must possess in order If) be recog- 
nized as lawful combatants, the treatment of 
prisoners of w^ar, the means wiiich a belligerent 
may employ to overcome the enemy, forbidden 
weapons and agencies, the powers of military 
commanders in occupied enemy territory, the 
status of spies and other matters. The confer- 
ence recognized that the rules embodied in the 
convention did not cover the whole field, since 
it had proved impossible to reach an agreement 
oil all points. In order therefore to remove the 
foundation (or a possible claim that any matters 
not covered by the convention might be de- 
termined by militiry commanders without re- 
gard to the law% tfie conference Icxik the pre- 
caution to insert in tlie preamfile a statement to 
the effect that it was not the intention of the 
parties that such matters should be left to the 
arbitrary" judgment of militiuy commanders and 
that until a more complete code of the laws of 
war should be agreed upon and accepted by tht 
states of the world, “inbal )itants and belligerents 
should remain under the protection and the rule 
of the principles of tfie law' of nations, as they 
result from the usages established among civi- 
lized jicoples, from the lawxs of humanity, and 
the dictates of the public conscience.'’ An 
important j^rovision of the convention was 
that containt'd in article i which imposed 
upon the contracting parties an obligation 
to issue instructions to their armed forces which 
should he in confonnity with the regulations 
annexed to the convention. A manual of this 
kind, the first ever issued, fiad already b^^en 
promulgated by President Lincoln in 1863. It 
wxis know n as the Insfructitnis for the Crovernment 
of the Armies of the United States in the Field and 
was prepared by Francis Lieber at the request 
of the president. These instructions remained in 
force until 1914, when they w'erc superseded by 
a new' manual entitled Rules of Land Warfare 
prepared and issued by the War Department. 
They were largely a revision of the instructions 
of 1863, wath such additions and omissions as 
were necessary to bring them into harmony with 
the Hague conventions and the Red Cross con- 
vention of 1906. Some states complied with the 
obligation imposed by the Hague convention 
and issued similar manuals or ordinances, while 
others did not. One of the best known was the 
Gennan Kyie^shraiich im Landkriege (tr. by J. H. 
Morgan as 77 /e German War Book ... by the 
Great General Staff , London 1915), prepared by 
the German General Staff and promulgated in 
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1902. The Kriegshrauch was widely criticized for 
its extreme views in regard to the rights of mili- 
tary commanders and for its non-conformity 
with the Hagnc regulations. The French manual, 
Lcs lois dc /:; guerre cotiiiiientale (4th cd. Paris 
1913), was U gely a reproduction of the rules ol 
the Hague < onventions. The British manual 
issued in 1908 likewise emlodied the Hague 
regulations, v ith chapters on various matters of 
militar}^ interest including one on the laws and 
usages of war on laiul prepared by lulmonds and 
Oppenheim. While it was not requiretl by the 
Hague con\ention, a good many states issued 
similar manuals for the guidance of their naval 
forces. Thus in 1900 a na\al code prepared by 
Admiral Stockton was issued by the government 
of the United States but was revoked in 1905 by 
President 'Fite >d(>re Roosevelt, mainly on the 
ground that \\liik‘ it restricted the powers of 
American naval commantlers, the naval forces of 
other states were not bound by similar rules. In 
1917, however, a new manual of Imtruciions for 
the Navy of the united States (joverning Mari- 
time Warfare ii 113 articles was issued by the 
Navy Department. It lays d(twn numerous ri les 
for the guidance of rav^al officers in the conduct 
of maritime war Of a somewhat similar charac- 
ter was tlu^ Oerman Prize Code of 1909 {Prisen- 
ordmmg), the h'r< och manual of instructions for 
the guidance of l^Vcnch nav’al commanders is- 
sued in 1912 and reissued in revised form in 
1916, the Austro-Hungarian naval regulations 
of 1913 and tho.se of Italy of 1917. As yet the 
British government has never issueti a code or 
manual for the guidance of the British naval 
forces. 

The issuance of taich instructions represented 
an important step toward defining and reducing 
to written fonn the rules governing the conduct 
of war, although being unilateral acts they had 
no international binding force and were subject 
to revision or abrogation at any time by the 
governments issuing them. 

The Hague conventions of 1899 relative to the 
conduct of war were revised and extended by a 
second conference iii 1907, which adopted nine 
new conventions and declarations deiilujg with 
various matters not considered at the first con- 
ference or concerning wdiich no agreement had 
been reached, such as the beginning of hostili- 
ties, conversion of merchant vessels into war- 
ships, status of enemy merchant vessels in port 
at the outbreak of war, naval bombardments, 
the use of submarine mines, the discharge of 
uroiectiles from balloons, restrictions on the 


right of capture in maritime warfare, the rights 
and duties of neutrals in time of war and the 
e'stablishmcnt of an international prize court, 
Altogether these conventions constituted the 
most edaborate body of conventional wai law 
ev’er adopted, although there were a good many 
points on which no agreement had be^en reached 
and others upon which the agreements repre- 
sented unsatisfactory compromises. Unfortu- 
nately in many instances in which theconventionr 
purportetl to ini}>ose obligations upon bel- 
ligerents these were largely nulliiied by qualify- 
ing j^hrases such as “where circumstances per- 
mit,” “w hen the exigencies of military necessity 
permit” and the like. Moreover, as a result of the 
.so-called solidarity clause in all of the conven- 
tions to the edect that they were not applicable 
exccjH between the contracting parties and then 
only when all the belligerents were parties 
thereto, none of the conventions of 1907 were 
binding on any of the belligerents during the 
World War, because several of them had never 
ratified any of the conventions. I'he convention 
of 1899, however, respecting the laws .ind cus- 
toms of war on land , of which the corresponding 
convention of 1907 was mainly a revision, had 
been ratihed by all the belligerents and was 
therefore binding upon all of them. 'Fho.se pro- 
visions of the 1907 conventions which were 
merely declaratory of existing customs and 
usages, as was true of many of them, were bind- 
ing as customary kuv independendy of the status 
of the conventions of which tliey were a part. 

When the Second Hague Conlerence as- 
sembled in 1907, there was no cf)nventional law' 
dealing with the conduct of maritinK' warfare, 
aside from the bried rules contained in the 
Declaration of Pans of i8i;;6. rhe first conference 
had not occupied itself at all w ith the subject. 
The program of the second conference ap- 
parently envisaged the prej’jaration of a code of 
maritime war law’ which would .supplement the 
rules governing land warfare adoptetl by the first 
conference; but although several conventions 
dealing with particular cpiestioiis of maritime 
war were adopted, no comprehensive work of 
codification comparable to the land warfare 
convention was attempted. 

The adoption of a convention providing foi 
the establishment of an international prize court 
to apply “the rules of international law” in the 
absence of applicable treaty provisions ac- 
centuated the necessity for an agreement among 
the naval powers as to the rules of international 
law relative to maritime war since in the absence' 
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of such agreement the court itself would have to 
(Ictcnninc wlmt those rules were. Great Britain 
in particular was unwilling that such power 
should he entrusted to a court composed of 
judges a majority of whom would certainly he 
opposed to the traditional views of that country. 
In order to settle controverted questions of 
maritime law and to provide a code of rules 
which the Prize Court would he hound to ap- 
}dy, a conference was held in London (1908-09) 
which framed the Declaration of London, deal- 
ing with the subjects of contraband, blockade, 
continuous voyages, destruction of neutral 
prizes, unneutral service and transfers of ships 
to neutral registries. An agreement was reached 
on all hut two points of the program. Untortu- 
nately the declaration never came into force, and 
the conventional law of maritime warfare has 
therefore remained unchanged. Those rules of 
the declaration which iner(*ly state the existing 
principles of customary law are, however, bind- 
ing upon states without regard to the status of 
the declaration as a treat). 

The many controv<Tsi<‘s wliich were raised 
during the World Wai , especially in regard to 
the rights of neutrals, n^vealed the need of an 
agreemc-nt among the naval powers upon various 
matltTs of maritime war law. But a proposid by 
Semator Borah in 1928 for the calling of an inter- 
national conference to codiiy the law did not 
meet with general favor and nothing came of it. 
In fact since tlie World War there has been little 
si-ntiment in fav or of further attempts to codify 
the Liws of warfare, the general bvling being 
that world ellbrt shoulil be directed toward the 
prexenlion of war rather than to attempts to 
reg\ilate tlu' processes by which it is carried on. 
Nevertheless, the liorror aroused by the employ- 
ment of certain instrumcTitalities and methods 
of destruction during the World War led to 
several attempts to outlaw their use by inter- 
national agreements. I'hus by an article of the 
treat'^ for the limitation and reduction of arma- 
ments signed at the Washington Di.sannameiit 
Conference in 1922 the destruction of merchant 
vessels by submarines was condemned except 
w'luai the crews and passengers of the former 
have been taken off and j^laced in safety. The 
treaty likewise condemned as a violation of inter- 
national law the use in wxir of asphyxiating, 
poisonous or other gases and all analogous 
liquids, materials or devices. Because of France’s 
failure to ratify the treaty it ne\er came into 
force. At the I mndon Conference ol 1930 for the 
limitation and reduction of naval armament the 
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condcmnaticn of the employment of submarines 
was renewed (art. 22 of the treaty concluded), 
although VN'ithout the provision for the punish- 
ment of violators on the same basis as pirates. In 
the meantime, by the vso-callcd Poison Ga& 
Protocol signed at Geneva in 1925, the con- 
demnation of the u.se of gases, liquids and other 
materials mentioned in the Washington Treaty 
of 1922 was renewed and “bacteriological sub- 
stances” were added. This protocol has been 
ratified by thirty-three states, including France. 
The Senate of the United States, however, re- 
fused to consent t i its ratification, although 
urged by General IVrshing and other high mili- 
tary and ci\ il p(‘rsonage.s. In consequence of the 
jailure of the United States to ratify it, the pro- 
visions of the protocol would not bi‘ binding on 
the United States in a war with one of the 
lati lying states. 

'Pile only oilier post-w^ar achievements in the 
field of international regulation of the conduct of 
warfare were the conventions on tlit^ treatment of 
prisoners of war and for the amelioration of the 
conditioti of the wriundetl and sick of armies in 
the field, both signed at Geneva in iqac;. They 
w^ere framed by a conference of refu*esentatives 
of forty-seven countries called for the purpose of 
revising, in the light of the experience of the 
World War, the Hague regulations on the treat- 
ment of prisoners and the Geneva Heel Cross 
convention of 1906. The convention on the 
treatment of prisoners of war is a veritable code 
of ninety -.sev en articles, many of which embody 
new rules w hose general puiqiose is to set the 
highest standards of just and humane treatment 
of {prisoners. Among otlicr new rules laid dow n 
by the convention one forbids the practise of 
reprisSals upon jirisoncrs, vvhidi had been re- 
sorted to by some belligerents during the World 
War. d’hc Red Cross convention, in thirty-nine 
articles, likew ise aims to extend the safeguards of 
the earlier conventions of 1864 and 1906, both 
of which it supersedes. An imjiortant provision 
of both agretanents is the sti]nilalioi) that in case 
one of die belligerents is ufit a party to tlie con- 
vention, its provisions shall nevertheless be 
binding as between belligerents who are parties. 
Unlike the Hague conventions of 1907, they do 
not therefore cease to be binding on all bel- 
ligerents the moment a state not a party becomes 
a belligerent. 

There is little conventional international law 
and, by reason of its short history, little custom- 
ary law for the conduct of aerial warfare. Air- 
planes were used for the first time during the. 
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Turco-ltalian War (1911-12) and the Balkan 
Wars (1912-13) for purposes of observation, 
signaling, transportation of dispatches and the 
distribution of proclamations and propaganda 
literature. During the World War they were em- 
ployed for the first time on an extensive scale for 
attack and jnirticularly for the dropping of 
bombs on towns and military works. The pre- 
diction is now commonly made by military ex- 
perts that the \v ars of the future will be waged in 
large part in or from the air, and consequently it 
is highly important that the conduct of this 
mode of warfare should be regulated by inter- 
nationally binding agreements. As yet, however, 
there are no international conventions dealing 
with the subject, aside from a dt'claration 
adopted by the Hague Conference of 1899, re- 
newed in 1907, jirohibiting tlie launching of 
projectiles and explosives from aircraft lor a 
limited time, and article 25 of the Hague con- 
vention of 1907 respecting the laws and customs 
of war on land, which prohibits bombardments 
by whatever means of “undelended” tow'ns, 
villages, dwellings or buildings. The convention 
of 1919 relative to international air navigation 
does not deal at all w ith the use of aircraft in w^ar. 
A commission of jurists authorized by the 
Washington Conference of 1922, which sat from 
1922 to i(p3, drafted and adopted an excellent 
“code” of rules governing the conduct ol air 
W'arfare, but no action has been taken upon it by 
any of the states represented on the commission. 
There seems in fact to be little disjiosition on the 
part of governments to take up the matter, ap- 
parently for tlie reason that any regulations 
which might be agreed u]K)n wnuld restrict the 
employment of an instrument whose potency 
and future possibilities were abundantly demon- 
strated during the World War. At present the 
only elTc'Ctive con\ entioiial rule in force wdiich 
limits the use of aircraft for war purposes is the 
Poison Gas Protocol of 1925, w hich by implica- 
tion forbids the aircraft of tlie signatory powers 
from disseminating gases, liquids and bacterio- 
logical substances as means of attack. As stated 
above, the United States has not as yet ratified 
this agreement. If the wars of the future are to 
be conducted in accordance with rules of law, 
there is an urgent need for revision, extension 
and adaptation of the existing rules to the new 
conditions under which they will have to be 
applied. 

James Wilford Garner 

See: War; Inthrnai'Ional Law; Declaration ok 
Paris; Declaraiion oe London; Hague Confer- 
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contre les bornhardemirits, by A. 1 lamnuTskj()ld and 
others ((jcncva i()3o); I'aneliille, P., ‘‘Le bombarde* 
ment ai^nden” in Rez'ue yenn ah de droit international 
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(London 1930). 

WARREN, JOSIAH (1798-1874), Ameriran 
philosophical anarchist. Warren left Bost(_>n at 
the age of twenty for the west and had already 
established himself successfully as a self-made 
inventor, musician and small business man w hen 
Robert Owen’s jireaching drew him to the 
colony at New Harmony, Indiana. Twt) years of 
failure there led him to repudiate Owenite com- 
munism and to formulate his owm o]’>posite 
philosojdiy of “the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual.” 

Warren took over Owen’s theory of labor 
n( 3 tes and was the fir.st to put it into practise in a 
series of “equity stores.” He also founded several 
relatively long lived anarchist communities of 
“sovereign individuals.” He educated his own 
and other people’s children with a freedom 
elsewhere unknown. All these activities he re- 
garded merely as illustrations of his method 
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Warren s philosophy was indigenous to 
pioneer America struggling against the invasion 
of industrial capitalism, lie hclicved that each 
lndl^ idual can lx.* st t frci* to pursue his ov\'n 
ends, fr(‘e from c('onf>nuc monopoly and Irom 
government, d’o this end both the policeman 
and partnerships must go, for tlu^ “Sovereignty 
of the liidiculLial o\ei' liis (jr lier Lersoii, d ime, 
Property and Reputation’' is jiossible only when 
“the natural government of c onsiajurncx's is fret* 
tt) ojieraLe, i.e. when each jicrson is l>cing 
sovereign “at his own cost." l.ven conimumty 
services tnust be furnished by indj\idiial enter- 
prise. No individnal, ho\\e\er, can be allowed 
to inonopoli/t* either natinal resouiets <>\ the 
fruits of talent. Demand is an unfair giiitle to 
men’s needs — a tenet winch Warrtai prattisec. 
eonsistcnlly, declining to hold land f<-rappreeia 
tion and refusing to jxitent his in\enlions. 'The 
judee anti profit system, he helib must bv altered 
lt> a basis of “cost tlu* limit of priet i.e. with 
jwice ne\er more than a reasomiblt* reward for 
}>roduetion costs, inehulimg time and e\])ei\ses of 
training. W'arren ilhistratetl this jirineiplt in his 
equit) store in C’ineinnati, where eaeii article 
was listed at its cost priet* plus a small overhead 
anti the customer was charged extra by the clock 
for the storektvper’s actual tinx' in hantlling. 

W arren’s philosophv is elaborated by Stephen 
P. Andrews in 7 ’//r S( ienn of Sociefy (2 \ols., 
3rtl ed. New York nSyq). Of his own writings 
thert' remain onlx' the briel but ]Mingent Ju]in- 
idldc iUnmnnee (New llarmom iS^b; 3rd ed. by 
S. P. Andrews, New \'ork 1S52) and I'ruc 
( (Poston iSf)3; 5lh ed by S. 1 * 
Andrews, Princeton, Mass. 1075)- 

DoitoTiiv W. Douglas 

Paihe, William, e;/ ( Boston lOoO); 

..’onvtav, ]\I, I)., “Mo(.ifrn New York” in 

I'ortJinihtl y \ol. 1 (iSLs) 421-34 

WAKVXSKI, LA DWIK TADiAMZ (iSsfu- 
(St)), Polish socialist. \Var\hski, the founder of 
the socialist movement 111 Russian Poland, was 
born of lYihsli jxirents in the province of Kiev 
and wais imbued with the tradition of Poland’s 
struggles for independence. After studying fvir 
some time at the 'rechnological Institute at St. 
PetershuT'g and at the agricultural institute at 
Jhilawy he worked under an assunietl name- as 
a fitter’s apprentice in a factory in Warsaw in 
order to he near the workers and to influence 
them. From that time* onward lu* de^()ted all his 
enc-rgies to disseminating the prineiple-s ot so- 
cialism. Courageous to the point of recklessness, 


genial of manner and endowed with a capacity 
lor forceful expression, he was instrumental in 
sjweading the revolutionary movement from 
small groups of students to the entire working 
class. He was pursued by the Russian authorities 
and fled to Galicia, where he continued his 
revolutionary activities. In 1H79 he was tried 
before the Austrian court in C’racow^; ordered to 
leave Austrian territory he went to Geneva, 
where during a celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
M-rsary of the Polish insurrection of 1830 he 
made an imjiassiojx-d protest against purely na- 
tionalistic ideals, insisting on the primacy of 
the .social n-volution. Tn iiSSi he reappeared in 
Warsaw and began to work for the rcconstruc- 
ti(xi of the socialist iL nuivement, wdiich had been 
completely undermined l>y four years of inces- 
s«m( arrests and reprisals. He was now under 
I lie mfluenee of the Russian terrorist Narodnaya 
\ Olya. Conditions in liis sec 'ion of Tkiland were 
not, howevt'r, propitious for the prosecution of 
political tern ay and Waryhski substituted eco- 
nomic terror as the equivalent of strikes. This 
doctrine he introduced into the pnigram of the 
leecntly formed revolutionary-socialistic party 
know n as rndcidryat , His activities were wide- 
spread, supjxirtcd as they were by the clumsy 
tactics of the Russian authorities, who sup- 
pressed an orderl}’ strike at Zyrardow in which 
a number of workers were killed. Waryhski was 
again arrested in 1883, when he was sentenced 
to si.vtcen years of imprisonment. He was kept 
in solitary confinement in the fortress of Schlus- 
selburg, where lack of food and insanitary prison 
conditions caused him to contract tuberculosis, 
from Avhich he died. 'J’he influence of Waryh- 
ski ’s ideas among the Pohsh socialists continued 
until i8q4, when they discarded his negative 
attitude tovv^ard the struggle for Polish political 
independence and his policy of terrorism against 
industrial executives 

Ludwik Krzywicki 

Comult: jedrzejew'ski, B. A., in Siviatloy vol. ii (1899) 
gy 1 1 5; Mazovviecki, Mivczyslaw, lh\torya ruchu 
S(>cralistyr:::tici^o 7v zaborze rosyjskifu (Ibstory of the 
socialist movement in Russian Poland), Polska Partya 
Socyalistyczna Prolctarvaf, no. 7 (C'racow' 1903) chs. 
1-11; Perl, I'., Dzicjc nuhu sofjalistyczncjfo w zahorze 
rosyfskim (History of the socialist movement in Rus- 
sian Ikiland) (2nd ed. Warsaw 1932); Volkovicher, I., 
Nai'Jialo sotsialistii kcika^o rahochc^o dvizheniya z’ 
hivsluy russkoy Polshc (Ori^^in of the socialist workers* 
movement in former Russian Poland) (Moscow 1925). 

WASHINGTON, BOOKItR TAIJAFERRO 
(r. 1859-1915), American Negro educator and 
social refonner. Washington, who was a mu 
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latto, was honi a slave and educated at Hampton 
Institute. He grew up during the days of recon- 
struction and in 1881 became principal of 
Tuskegee Institute, then a small state school for 
Negroes in Alabama. American Nc'groes had 
long been trying to use their newly acquired po- 
litical power in order to gain education and social 
advancement, but when their efforts were par- 
tially frustrated by the political developments of 
1876 a period of bitter disillusion followed. In 
1895 Washington at Atlanta enunciated a new 
economic philosophy for Negroes, urging them 
“to dignify and glorify common labor, and put 
brains and skill into the common occupations of 
life.” In speeches made throughout the country 
he minimized political power and emphasized 
industrial education. For this purpose he col- 
lected money for 'buskegee, which he developed 
into a large and flourishing institution. 

Difliculties arose, however, in the fulfilment 
of Washington's program. His truce with the 
whites was met in the south by a radical demand 
for a system of color caste instead of acceptance 
of the Negro as a citizen with eventual political 
rights. The Negro was prat*lically disfranchised 
and segregated with inferior treatment and ac- 
commodations; a public stigma of inferiority 
was put legally on all jH-rsons of Negro blood. 
Many Negroes bitU'rly resented disfranchise- 
ment and the caste system and held Washington 
partly resjionsible for them. Nt‘gro labor was 
used as a non-union substitute for white labor at 
lower wages, which gave the unions an excuse 
for tlieir already wide practise of excluding 
Negroes as members. iMirthermore the changing 
techniques of industry thnnighout the United 
States led to the displacement of individual 
trades by machinery and iiiass production, so 
that it became increasingly diflicult for indus- 
trial schools such as 'fuskegee to teach current 
techniques. The condition of Negroes in indus- 
try did not improve therefore as rapidly as 
Washington’s philosophy had anticipated. 

Washington’s net contribution was thus psy- 
chological rather than economic. He instilled 
into the Negroes a new respect for lal)or and im- 
pressed upon the whites the value of the Negro 
as a worker. His earnestness, shrewd common 
sense and statesmanlike finesse in interracial 
contacts mark his greatness; and Tuskegee 
Institute stands as his magnificent monument. 

W. E. B. Du Bois 
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WASHINGTON, GEORGE (i732-<)9), first 
president of the United Stales. Washington’s 
real education began with the disorganization of 
the family following his father’s death; for 
several years thereafter, having no pennanent 
honu*, he divided his time among his relatives on 
the lowxT Potomac, his mother’s fann on the 
Rappahannock and his elder half brother’s 
Mount Vernon estate. His early experiences 
with the Fairfax domain and as official sunTyor 
of Culpefier county impressed upon him the im- 
portance of land as a source of wraith and 
power; and it was but natural, at a time when 
most large business enterprises of Virginia were 
land schemes of “gentlemen adventurers,” that 
the scion of a family inten-sted m the old Ohio 
Company should come to regard land as the 
honorable means of establishing famdy ])rcstige 
and influence. These early impressions account 
for the later growth of Washington’s comjire- 
hension of the importance of developing the 
western territory and for the place that tlie policy 
held in his public career. 1 aving at a period when 
the governmental jwinciples of Ihigland W'ere 
being scrutinized and now here more searchingly 
than in the American colonies, Washington dis- 
played a vigor of logic and a receptiveness equal 
to those of his most advanced contemporaries. 
Much of this receptiveness was due to personal 
experience with a stubborn royalist governor, to 
large commercial transactions with English 
merchants and to tlu‘ minor, everyday legal con- 
troversies on which he sat in judgment as a 
colonial jusdee. His sense of right made him in- 
creasingly aware of the inefficiency, injustice and 
indifleivnce of the crown toward the colonists 
and colonial affairs, and his military service on 
the Virginia frontier in protecting the inhabi- 
tants early developed in him the habit of thinking 
and laboring for the welfare of a people. The 
struggle to obtain the cooperation of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania in this frontier defense dis- 
solved his provincialism and accustomed him to 
the idea of colonial union. Once convinced that 
the welfare of the colonies necessitated a greater 
degree of political liberty than was accorded by 
England, Washington devoted himself with un- 
swerxdng singleness of purpose to achieving this 
objective. In the Revolutionary War his struggle 
with Congress to obtain an effective army is the 
most important chapter in the history of that 
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movement. Hampered repeatedly by short- 
sighted and selfish factions in Congress and 
state legislatures, by the jealousy and personal 
ambitions of some of his subordinates, he main- 
tained an indomitable fortitude and faith in the 
ultimate success of the American cause. 

In victory his integrity and foresight guaran- 
teed to the people the constitution which came 
from the convention over whicli he presided, 
and in whose deliberations be served as the 
balance wheel. His naliiral inclination to retire 
from the active political scene to his Virginia 
estates w'as overbalanced ])y thc^ unanimity of the 
call of the people for his services as first presi- 
dent. Jn the new’ goveriunental experiment he 
succeeded, without the aid of guiding jiree- 
edents, in gi\'ing the American democracy a 
healtliy foundation and tlireetK>nal growth. In a 
situation which demanded aliove all else sta- 
bility of government the new president had little 
sympathy with eontnn ersies over aj>strael prin- 
ciples of political llieory and deprecated the 
Hamilton-] eflersoii feud mainly because it 
stultified the national ser\ u'es of tuo competent 
men. He was intolerant of the personal animus 
involved. Since tlie rcNoIiition had been carried 
through sueei'ssfully only by means of sup- 
pressing jxTsonal differeiux'S and by r(\sort to 
compromise, it was iiu:()mprehensihle to Wash- 
ington that similar sacrifices could not he made 
when it was a (juestion of tlie wxdfare of the na- 
tion which the rcnolution had created. He rc‘- 
mained unimpressed hv the tloetnnaire radical- 
ism of the jeffersonians and came more and 
more to throw his inlliienee on the side of the 
Federali.sts. ddie end of his public career saw^ the 
government he had been so largt'ly instrumental 
in creating firmly^ established among the nations 
of the w^orld. 
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WASTE is failure to utilize, or to utilize with 
equitable, prudent and maximum effectiveness, 
the means made available hy nature for the satis- 
faction of human wants. It is through use of 
energies embodied in material things > such as 
foodstuffs, coal and raw' materials of industry, 
and m human mental and manual skills that 
such wants are satisfied. Nature is a mass of 
energies and does not itself w aste them, although 
it provides energy in only a limited number of 
iorms suitable directly to satisfy luiman wants. 
Ill compensation nature has given man that dis- 
tinguishing form of energy, intelligence, which 
empowers him to arrange other forms of energy. 
His failuri' to utilize his iTilelligenee to that end 
creates the problem of vvastc, for man’s wants 
liaw increased faster than his manifested com- 
petence to apply abundant natural energies to 
suj>plying tliem. The more important concrete 
forms t)f w'ast*:, or faihm to appro]')riate and 
manipiilati energies, may he summed up under 
the following classes: Tailuie to utilize energies 
when they are avaihihle; to utilize them com- 
petently; to use a collateral energy released at 
the lime a }>rinej]>al energy is utilized; to arrange 
t'nergies m appii )})rjate forms and at the proptT 
times and ]>Iaet‘s; to employ them in a quantity 
indicated by prudent rec|uirement and use; to 
regard other energv losses accompanying the use 
of ])articular energies; to makt^ suitable (qualita- 
tive and (juantitative eomhinations of energy; to 
balance present against future energy rcserws 
and uses: to balance individual against collee- 
ti\e uses of energy; to ajqdy^ effectively in co- 
operative arr.mgement the collective use of 
that most valuable of all energies, man’s own 
intelligence. 'Fhese and otlier failures result in 
restricted realization of the want satisfactions 
potential in the energies made available hy 
nature. 

The distinction between waste and loss offers 
difficuities. I'Or instance, a jiioneer destroys a 
forest in order to get at fertile soil for crops. 
From his generation’s point of view there is 
immediate net hemefit and neither W'aste nor loss. 
Half a century lattT it is realized that for the 
long run social benefit it would have been bettci 
to preserve the forest. Some authorities classify 
the act as a social waste, others as a social l(3ss 
hut not a social waste. J t is a matter of assump- 
tions in definition. 

Waste elimination is a problem fundamental 
to all social sciences. Since income is the simplest 
and most fundamental concept of economic 
science, elimination of the w'astc of sources of 
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income is the vcr}^ essence of the art of cco- industry and took the forms principally ot low 
nomics. Because such elimination involves j^roduclion caused by laulty rnanaf^ement of 


choice, it is important also to ethics; and because 
proportion is iinx)lved, it has significance for 
aesthetics. Waste elimination is important like- 
wise to sociology, inasmuch as social processes 
and relations are determined primarily by the 
modes of realizing income and the resultant weal. 

It is one of those paradoxes of history that 
serious concern for waste as a social problem 
should have appeared only after society had 
entered upon an economy of potential abun- 
dance. In earlier periods of scarcity theopf)osites 
of waste, economy and tlirifl, were* recognized 
as virtues hut were regarded as an individual 
rather than a social matter. Not until well into 
the age of powxa- machines, indirect methods of 
production, monetary valuations, traOic in in- 
complete products and vendibility as the pri- 
mary object of production w as it realized by many 
individual producers that the benefits of in- 
creasing }')r(.)duction w^re being offset by the 
costs of increasing waste, and by social scientists 
that the total output (^f want satisfactions was 
j'lrogressively disproportion<ite to energy con- 
sumption and that ti*ese want satisfactions wxtc 
not being distributed in a maiiiua* which pro- 
moted the highest potential standard of living. 

'^rhe first notcwvorthy group concern for waste 
Wits evidenced by industrial owners and man- 
agers about the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. They were interested in waste not as a so- 
cial but as an individual plant pniblem. Some- 
how their margin betw'een costs and sales in- 
come was becoming too narrow , and they were 
stimulated both to increa.se the salable j^rodiicts 
from a given lot of raw' materials and to reduce 
their costs, d'he physical sciences, particularly 
chemistry, were summoned to the aid of indus- 
try; these taught industry tiow to salvage by- 
products whose use values were previously un- 
known. The management movement, to the aid 
of which scientific management had brought 
measurement and analysis, was called upon to 
reduce the unit costs of processes and of manage- 
ment itself. Elimination of waste through re- 
search, standardization, planning, better knowl- 
edge of materials and improved control of pro- 
duction operations became the central interest 
of the management movement. In 1921 Herbert 
Hoover, as first president of the American 
Engineering Council, initiated a study of waste 
in indu.stry. A sampling of six industries led to 
the conclusion that wastes were widespread, 
were the result of practises of long standing in 


materials, plant, ecpiipment and men; inter- 
rupted production caused by idle men, idle 
materials and idle equipment; restricted produc- 
tion intentionally caused on the one hand by 
management’s refusal to overproduce what the 
market would absorb at a price and on the other 
hand by labfir’s sabotage and strikes because of 
unsatisfactory working conditions; anti lost pro- 
duction caused by ill h(‘alth, physical defvxts and 
industrial accitlents. In so far as assessment of 
responsibility could be made, the average for the 
six iiulustries was determined to be apju'oxi- 
matelv: managenuait, f>S perctait; labor, ib per- 
cent; other intliiences, ib ]'>crcent. 

Shortly after the bt'ginning t)f the ceinuiw 
lhert‘ developed also a concern (or waste as a 
social problem. ’Eliis was manifested by special- 
ists in public atlministration and in education, 
who focust'vl attention on lorest, mineral and 
other exhaustible natural re.sources; anti by so- 
cialists, who seized upon the growing interest in 
waste as a new avtamt* of aj)peal lor their tloc- 
trines. The agitation of these groups appears to 
have rnatle but a slight iinju’ession at the tirnta 
Waste as a major social jiroblem was not brought 
sharj>ly to the fore until the World W ar, which 
w\is vtiracious in its consumption of materials, 
destroyed fret* international exchange of com- 
modities and threw the participating countries 
back squarely on th(‘ir own resourct‘s. It was 
then that the fact of W'aste w'as driv en deep into 
the public mind. 

During the period following the war the study 
of waste has been further intensihei.i and the dis- 
cussion raised to a higher plane. 'The dejuession 
which began in iqai) has caused statesmen as 
well as students to give more attention to the 
question of the waste caused hy dissipation of 
human energy through absence of proper or- 
ganization and coordination oi the institutions 
and j)rocesses of the economic system. Not only 
have want satisfactions since 1929 amounted to 
only a fraction of what had been realized in more 
productive years, but strong (.widence is being 
brought forward to show that they might have 
been far greater cvxn in the most industrially 
active times and that the resultant satisfactions 
have progressively been less and less equitably 
distributed. Because of this and other aspects of 
the j'lroblem waste elirninaticn has become a 
major social concern. 

1 1 . S. Person 
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WASTE DISPOSAL. See Sanitation. 

WATER LAW. Etirly records of man s cuL 
tiirc include rules rcs[H*ctin(.^ the use ol water. 
The Code of Hammurabi contained legislation 
dealing with dams, canals and water wheels; and 
Herodotus centuries before the Christian era 
contrasted the institutions ol f-gvpt, Assyria and 
Persia dealing with irrigation, d lie experience of 
the Mediterranean peoples, generalized under 
the philosophical concepts ol the clas.sical Ro- 
man jurists and transmitted to the western 
world through the codification of Justinian, has 
guided the settlement of conllicts involving the 
use of springs, rivers, lakes and seas and the 
solution of the varied problems that arise from 
the nature of water. 

Basic in the developed Roman law is the idea 
of property. All things, the Institutes declare, 
are the property of someone or of no one; by the 
law of nature the air, running water and the sea 
are common to all, res communes. The post- 


classical Roman jurists included also within this 
category the shores of public rivers and of the 
sea. Acce.ss to tht^ seashore was open to all; and 
shelters might be built on the shore for purposes 
connected with the use of the sea, although the 
builder obtained no right to the soil. While the 
Roman jurists’ theory of the community nature 
of running water and the sea continues to 
dominate rnodtmn law, the views expressed as to 
the .seashore are not followed in England or in 
cvaintnt‘s wliose jurisj'irudence is based on the 
English commoT. law. It is true that Bracton, 
writing in tin; thirtt'cnth century aliout the law's 
and customs of lyngland, included the seashore, 
with the a«r, the seal aiul running water, as res 
communes y but hi- was piobably copying rather 
blindl;^ from Rom; n texts. It is now well settled 
und-T the common hwv tint the title to the shore 
between high and low water mark is in the pro- 
prietor of the land contiguous to the sea. The 
public may not enter vN'uliout trespass. Access to 
the sea for fishing, bathing or other purposes 
may not be had without the owner’s consent, 
express or imjilic-d. Bevond low' waiter mark the 
title in England is in the crown ami in the United 
States in tne state. Littoral jiroju'ietors may con- 
struct w’harves and other structures for the 
benefit of commerce and navigation, but in the 
absence of a grant from the so\ ereign such struc- 
tures are subject to ab;itement by the sovereign 
as purprestures. Wharves or other projections 
w'hicli interfere with commerce arc also subject 
to abatement as nuisances at the suit of jirivatc 
persons injured as well as through an action bv 
the attorney general. Tlu* huv of France and of 
other countries whose legal systems have been 
more influenced by Ri-rne than lias th;U of Eng- 
land continues w ith modifications to follow the 
Roman texts. 

Englisli law' has abandoned also the Roman 
law' distinction betw'een public and private 
rivers and has classed rivers as navigable and 
non-navigable. 'The test of navig;ibility has been 
invoiced in some doubt. Some judges and legal 
authors have said that only those streams in 
which the tide ebbs and flows are navigable. A 
more liberal rule has been adopted, especially in 
the United States, wdiereby rivers and lakes 
navigable in fatt although not tidal are classed 
as navigable. An important re.sult has been that 
the great fresh water lakes and rivers of the 
United States have been brought under the ad- 
miralty jurisdiction. The rights of the public in 
respect to navigation and fishing in such streams 
and lakes have been extended, while the federal 
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government has secured the power 10 control 
and regulate such waters in the general interest. 
With respect to the title of the beds of navigable 
streams diversity exists among the states of the 
union. Most of the states hold that the title is in 
the state, but there are several in which the 
riparian proprietor owns the bed of the stream to 
the middle of the river. It may thus happen that 
riparian proprietors on opposite sides of streams 
fomiing state boundaries may have different 
rights in the bed. Problems ujion which Ulpian, 
Paul and Celsus differed with resj'^ect to the 
ownership of islands formed in midstream are 
presented to the courts in the llnited States. 
Anglo-American law has been to some extent 
confused with respect to the law of the foreshore 
and navigable waters by the injection of political 
claims in texts possessing authority. A seven- 
teenth century tract, Dc jure 7 naris^ freepiently 
attributed to Sir Matthew Hale but condemned 
by some as the work of an unknown author, is 
especially chargeable with causing doubt and 
difficulty. 

While there may be some uncertainty wdth 
respect to the riparian proprietor’s rights of 
ownership in beds of navigable sStrearns, the law 
with respect to his rights in those of non- 
navigable streams is clear. His ownership is ex- 
tended to the bed of the middle of the stream or, 
if he owns both banks, to the whole bed of the 
stream witliin his boundaries. He may exclude 
all persons from entering any portion of the river 
for fishing, bathing or other purposes. He enjoys 
a monopoly of these privileges resulting from 
the position of his land with respect to the river. 
The gradual recession of the stream will not rob 
him of his advantages. ()n the other hand, while 
he is entitled to additions to his land made 
gradually and imperceptibly, the benefit of 
accretion or alluvion is offset to some extent by 
the risk that the stream may suddenly change its 
course. Within reasonable limits he may j)rotect 
his banks against the possibility of injury, but he 
must be careful not to injure his neighbors by 
such protective measures. His rights in this 
respect are correlative with those of other 
riparian proprietors. 

The correlative nature of the riparian occu- 
pier’s rights is strongly illustrated by a con- 
sideration of his rights as to the use of the water 
running in a stream over or in front of his land. 
Every other occupier of lands upon the stream 
may demand that the former’s use of the water 
shall not materially affect its natural flow and 
may insist upon the maxim aqua currif, et dehei 


currerc lit currere sol chat cx jure naturae^ even 
though he suffer no actual damage from his 
neighbor’s use of the waters. A riparian pro- 
prietor may use a reasonable quantity of watcT 
from the stream for pur]’)oses connected with his 
occupation of the laml — for domestic lu^eds, for 
watering his cattle, irrigating his land or running 
his mill — but he may not sell any part of the 
water to third persons or carry it to lands of his 
own which do not constitute a j^arcel of the 
land contiguous to the stream. He must return 
to the stream the residue of water that he has 
taken for irrigating his crops or for running his 
mill, and he must not pollute the stream so that 
the water will be useless or injurious for other 
occupiers on the streain. If he conveys his front- 
age on the stream he loses all pri\'ilege as to the 
use ol the water; if he retains a frontage, how- 
ever small, he may continue to use the water 
upon his land. 'Fhe doctrine of correlative rights 
in water applies under the law of England only 
to occupiers and owners u})on rivers or streams. 
It has no application to so-called percolating 
waters, underground waters not flowing in a de- 
fined course. The English courts have gone so 
far as to hold that a man may sink a well upon 
his property with the sole motive of destroying 
a neighbor’s wx‘ll supplied from ptTcolating wa- 
ters. Some American courts have refusetl to fol- 
lowrthis declaration respecting ])i‘rcolating waters 
and have held that such waters should be gov- 
erned by the principle of correlative rights of 
user by the jmoprictors of the overlying land. 

The maxim debet currerc has application only 
to running water. Rain water falling upon iin 
occupier’s land may be stored; while stored it 
ceases to be res corrununis and beconu'S the proj)- 
erty of the caj)tor. But the right of jn'olHTty is 
qualified, like that of capture of a wild beast. If 
it escapes, another may take it; and the first 
captor has no claim for its recovery. 'J’he French 
Code ch'il as originally adopted, which was 
largely influenced by Pothier’s s}H*culations, ajv 
plied the principles resj)ecting rain water to 
springs issuing upon one’s land, d'he owmer of 
the land whence the spring issued might use the 
winter as he pleased or sell it to others. In 189S 
legislation reduced his right to the privilege of 
using the w^ater upon his owm land and forbade 
its sale to third persons. Judicial decisions, legis- 
lation and the rules of administrative tribunals 
have further modified the spring owner’s privi- 
leges by authorizing its taking for the use of 
urban communities, leaving him a claim for in- 
demnity. The extensive rights of use and owner- 
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ship, recognized in the Code civil, have thus 
heen limited in practise to springs of minor 
lIn]>ortanc(^ 

d'he story of the law regarding springs under 
tlie Code civil is typical ol modern tendencies in 
the law of waters. 'Lhe riparian prf)prietor’s right 
to demand that water How past his land sub- 
stantially unimpaired in volume was not un- 
suited to a settled agricultural community 
where there was al’umdant rainfall and little 
need for conservation of water. With the growth 
of great cities, incident to the de\'elopment ol 
machinery, the necessity arose lor tlie avoidance 
of waste of water; and inevitably the control ol 
natunil resources tended te fall into the hands of 
atlministrati\ e liotlies representing the public- 
interest. dins lendenev, although it has been 
oj-jc-rating for a long tune, has since thebe-ginning 
ol the- pre-seiit century proceeded with acex-ler- 
ated force and has bern in harmony with ])o- 
htic'al and e-conomic the-oru-.N eonceriiing social 
obligations and the distribution of ju-operty. An 
example of a e^oele- ol wate-r law eunbodymg 
modern principles is the If u.socrgcw/? ol Prus- 
sia. 'Idiere is se'areH-lv a country, howe‘\er, which 
has not by its le*gislation e-stablishe-d rules, with 
l)oards and oihcials to enlore'e them, re-gardmg 
die use and control ol water. 

ddie system ol corre-latixe rights to the- use ol 
flowing waters is kiiow'n as the- system of 
riparian right. It was not se-ttle-d as the law of 
I' rane'e- until the* adoption ol the* (^odc cii il', anel 
it see-ms that it was then given cunene-y in the* 

I Jmte‘d States by Storv and Kent, w lio wx-re* both 
ace[uainte-d with the* writings ol the civilians. As 
a re-sult it be*e:anie also the law ol hmgland but 
not until almost the middle oi the* ninete-e-nth 
century, d’he acceptance of the doctrine of ripa- 
rian right by the* haighsh courts is thus an e*x- 
ample of Jhiglish ree*e*ption of American lawn Be- 
cause of this international assimilation the law 
of waters in both common anel civil law coun- 
tries shows few fundamental diyergence*s. In 
Germany, unlike* Prance, the law of waters is 
not goyeriie-el by the* general C iv il C-ode but is 
left to regulation by the individual (jtTman 
states. 

Contrasted with the system of riparian right is 
the system of prioi aj)propriation. I his de- 
veloped in some* f)f the* arid anel semi-arid re- 
gions of the- United States and is an interesting 
example of the evolution of le*gal rules from 
jdiysical conelitions and ne-cessit]e*s. Under this 
system the person wdio first puts vvatcr to a 
fieneficial use, as by raising croj'.’® or washing 


ore, retains his right to use the water so long as 
he continues such use. He may eliminish the 
flow of the strt*am or carry it away from its 
waitersheel so that its benefits are lost to other 
owners or occupiers on the stream. Under this 
system the first in time is first in right, but his 
right may he lost by failure to make use of his 
privilege. If the riparian system is based upon 
equality and correlative rights among landown- 
ers on a stream, the apfwopriation system rests 
upon the assertion of tlie rights of the individual 
b.ised upon a claim by capture. 1 he appropria- 
tion system could itcvelop only in a state of so- 
cietv where (he notion of individualism was 
strongly emphasiziHl and where rights of prop- 
erty were fainth ivcogni/ed. In fact it was horn 
upon the public laials of the United States, 
where the polu'y of tlie government lavi^red 
setth'rs, even if they entered upon the lands 
without expresr authority \ccess’ty forced the 
ivcoguition of tlu* first taker, the miner who 
stakt‘d his ciaim without any other claim of right 
than his discovery of me and witli his own hands 
dug canals or built riulc sluice boxes to conduct 
from a neigiiboring strt*am the water necessary 
for Ills siT..ple mining o]ierati()ns. '('he customs 
of pioneer mining camps recognized tlic claims 
of prior oc'c'ii j'>ation ind kil>or deyotc*d to a use- 
ful end; and wliat the* customs established was 
sul)se(|ucntly matlc legal by an act ol Congress 
jiassed in i(Sh(), rcc-ogni/ing the rights ol settlers 
on tlu* public lands of tlic Unitt*d States to divert 
water from the siic*ams lor beuc'ficial use. It is 
not a matter for sur]>risc* that a system wliich 
was llie olfspnng of yuoucer ludivadiialism hi ils 
mo.st extri'inc torin tends to devc*loj^ into mo- 
Tioyioly, with its exclusion of individual activity, 
where water is diverteil for large undertakings, 
such as the supjily of water and yiovvcr for urban 
and industrial needs. Collective or public con- 
trol of the water supyily becomc‘S an essc*ntial 
iic-.ed to etfc*ct some degree of fairness in dis- 
tribution of water betwwn town and country, 
between fanner and industrialist, and to preserv e 
a proper balance in the develoynnent of the 
coininunity. The law of waters gives way to the 
administration of tlie w^ater siipydy. 

Ohuin K. McMurkay 

See: Ikrioation; Floods and Flood Control; 
Watlrwwvs, Inland; Territorial Waters; Kix*la 
mation; Water Scprlv. 
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WATER POWER. Efectrip Power. 

WATER SPiPPLY. In priniitivc times men 
always selected their abodes with reference to 
some natural siipjdy of jnire fresh water. In the 
semi-arid Mediterranean world of antiquity the 
original sites of cities were more than ordinarily 
influenced by the scarcity of natural sources of 
.supply. At an early period men learned the art 
of digging wells, but without modern well boring 
machinery locations for hand dug wells were 
limited. Some ancient wells were, it is true, of 
great size and depth. “Joseph’s Well” in Cairo 
was 297 feet deep; for the first 165 feet it was 
18 by 24 feet, and for the rest of its depth it 
was 9 by 15 feet. China had wells reputed to he 
1500 feet in depth. But these were exceptional. 
Some cities developed cisterns for the storage of 
rain water; the underground reservoirs of an- 
cient Carthage were justly celebrated. 

It remained, however, for the Romans to 
develop the art of water supply to the point 
where cities could be freed from the limitations 
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upon their growth imposed by the poverty of 
local water resources. Until about the fourth 
century b.c. Rome obtained its water from the 
Tiber and from local sjirings and wells. The 
first Roman aqueduct was built about 312 B.c. 
and the last about 305 a.d. Between these dates 
14 aqueducts were constructed having an aggre- 
gate length of 359 miles, about 50 miles of which 
were supported on arches. DuriTig the early days 
)f the empire the daily ])er capita consumption, 
according to a conservative estimate, was £^o 
gallons; this coiiqiares favorabh with the daily 
coiisumjnion of many European citit‘s of today. 

The Roman conduits varied in size from 3 to 
8 feet in height and from to 5 feet in width. 
'I 'he sides were straight and the roof was slightly 
arched. Ordinarily the conduits were built < f 
masonry and hnished on the inside with a smooth 
mq^ervious cement. The w.iXvr was brought 
from the mountains to the city, where it passed 
as a rul<‘ intf) sednueiitatiou basins, Irom which 
it was carried to small reservoirs or cisu-rns, 
which had numerous outlets. 'These in turn su]>- 
plied the great number of public fountains and 
b.ilhs at which most of the j^opulation obtained 
water; pr.vate house c'onnectjous were icAv. The 
(puilitv ol thc‘ v\ater hiriuslu'd by diilerent aque- 
ducts V aried ; rtvitlv, 1 uit the dc'.tributing cisterns 
vc'ere so arr.inged that (»;i]v the bettcM' v\atcis 
were usc-d for domestic ]mrposc“s. Anotlua* inter- 
esting feature ot tht‘ Roman water .system was 
the ovca-Tqqung of the supjdv from diilerent 
sources, so that an aipiediic't could be shut oil 
for rej)airs wUhoul depriNing any j^art ol the 
cit> of water. S(aue oi t!ie ac|iie(.iucts art' still in 
u.-,e. Bi'sides lht‘se large woilss for Rome itself 
the' Romans built manv otla-r im])ortant water 
siij^plv sv stems ior cities throughout the empire. 
Paris, Lvons, Mc'tz, Sc-govia and Seville all had 
water systems. Part ol the system for Aletz is 
still in use after iSoo years. During thc' Middle 
Agevs the watc'rworks (d most of these cities fedl 
into niir\. ( Raica'allv sj)eaking. tlu' cdtic'^ ot the 
iXliddle Ages got their water from local sources 
vshich v\ere insulTicient in cpiantity and fre*- 
cjiiently scaaouslv ]M>lluted. It was not until the 
end of the sixteemth century that there was re- 
newed progr<*ss in water suppbx 

The dev elopment of juinq^s was of course a 
necessary preliminary to Lirge puidic wxiter sup- 
plies in Hat countric^s. 'The first pumps were 
installed at Hanover in 1527. In 1582 a water 
])owcr pump was set up on Ronclon Bridge, and 
it supplied water to that city through lead pipes. 
Similar pumps were constructc'd in Paris in 
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t6o8; and in 1624 an aqueduct was completed 
which brought 200,000 gallons of w'atcr to the 
city daily. At the end of the seventeenth century 
the Paris water supply amounted to zh quarts 
per capita per day. Jn 1619 the New River Com- 
pany vv^as incorporated to supply Uondon with 
water from the New River. At tins time the 
practise of furnishing water to individual houses 
was inaugurated. The eighteenth century con- 
tributed the steam puni]'* to the extension of 
waterworks. The first such installation was in 
!>ondon in ryhi and was followed by two in 
Paris in 1781 and 17S3 and a second in Imndon 
in 1787. It remained for the nineteenth century, 
however, to prr)vide the great modern water 
supplies which make urban living tolerable to- 
day. 

'The development of satisfactory^ water sys- 
tems for largf' cities has been accompanied by 
the supplanting of privxite b s public enterprise. 
'Phe fact that until th(* twentieth century the 
grixit metro])olis of Lmndon had no satisfactory 
supply of this prinu' necessary indicates the 
relative timidity of private iniiiativx' with regard 
to the problem. At pre.sent virtually evxTy large 
city in the world is supplied with water by 
j>ublic enterprise. \ city must have an abundant 
supply of water whether this can lie made com- 
nu'rcially profitable or not. The capital invest- 
ment necessary is v'cry large and social and sani- 
tary reasons call for the sale of water at low 
rates, l^'iirthermore the city is always a very large 
user of water for public purposes, and a “stand 
hy" .service— a surplus over the needs for all 
other purposes — must be maintained for fire 
jirolection. The administration of a wxiter de- 
partment, once th<* plant has been provided, is 
relatively simple. All these considerations have 
prevailed to inaki' water siq’iply a public busi- 
ness. In no field of public endeavor have greater 
vision and coiirag<‘ been demonstrated than in 
the deveiopineiit of the wxiter systems of cities 
like New York, (Glasgow and Los Angeles. 

In a modern city water must be supplied for 
four distinct uses, lurst, it is required for domes- 
tic u.sc; that is, for drinking, cooking, bathing, 
washing aiul general hou.sehold needs as well as 
for watering lawns and gardens. 'Rhe amount of 
water consumed daily for domestic purposes 
varies greatly with the different classes of resi- 
dential property. 'The poorest districts will have 
a daily per capita consumption of 15 to 20 gal- 
lons, while the wealthie.st districts will use 60 to 
70 gallons or more. Apartment houses have a 
high rate of consumption equal to or exceeding 
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the rate f(tr first class dwellings. Ordinarily with 
metered service the daily domestic consumption 
for a city as a whole is between 20 and 50 gallons 
per capita with a tendency toward the higher 
figure. 

A second important use is for industry' and 
commerce. Average figures for this class are of 
slight significance because th(‘ consumption va- 
ries greatly with the type of industry. Commer- 
cial esiablishrnents in large cities show a rela- 
tively stable consumption, falling ordinarily 
between 8 and iz gallons per capita. Industrial 
consumption, on the other hand, varies from 10 
:o 50 or more gallons pta* capita depending on 
the nature ind extent of the iiulusti*}'. 

The third demand is for hre protection. In 
fact relatively little water is thus consumed, but 
there must he a permanent, or stand by, pro- 
vision in excess of the maximum ret|uirements 
for other purposes. Except in the very smallest 
places, howex er, fire protection depends not on 
the si/e of the su|^ply but on a distribution 
system so arranged as to conduct a sufficient 
amount of water to every potential fire. Se]xirate 
systems of mains canning a pressure as high as 
300 pounds per square inch are eniployed for 
fire protection in the business di.stricts of .some 
cities. Sea water or water from jxolluted sources 
can be used for this purpose; the high jiressure 
system is usually maintaiiuxl by the fire deji.irt- 
ment independently of the normal water supj>ly 
of the city. 

Water is needed, in the fourth place, lor 
other public purposes —schools, hospitals, pub- 
lic buildings, public or private charitable insti- 
tutions, parks, cemeteries, street and sewer 
flushing and various minor uses. The amount 
consumed for such jnirposes \aries to a large 
extent with the amount reejuired for street and 
sewer flushing. From 5 to 15 gallons per caj^ita 


IS a reasonable limit for public uses, the average 
being about 10 gallons }>cr capita. 

In addition an appreciable portion of the 
water supply is lost or wasted; and under the 
most efficient management about 20 percent of 
the wate: will be unaccounted for. The normal 
leakage even in new }upe is 100 gallons or more 
per day per mile for e\'ery inch diameter of pipe. 
New- York City aqueduct specifications limit 
such leakage to 240 gallons a day per mile per 
inch diameter. Added to this is the leakage that 
will develop in the system as it grows older, as 
a result of settling, worn valves and hydrants 
and undetected breaks. There are further losses 
w'here the ser\ ice is unmetered and carelessness 
on the part of consumers results. The advan- 
tages of the use of meters over a system of flat 
rate charges arc obvious. These are shown by 
the excessive consumption averages in cities 
without meters, on the one hand, and by the 
reduction in per caj>ita consum[>tion after meters 
have been installed, on the other. The effects of 
metering on water consumption are shown in 
the following table. 

The usual sourct^s of w^ater for a large city are 
surface water, which is obtained from streams 
or lakes, and ground water, which is derived 
from wells. Ciround w^ater as a rule is clear and 
palatable, but it also frequently contains large 
quantities of mineral matter in .solution; this 
latter characteri.stic renders it objectionable for 
cooking, laundry' and .some industrial u.ses. The 
bacteria crintent of ground water is ordinarily 
low, so that from the health aspi'Ct little purifi- 
cation is needed. Ground water, however, is not 
often found in sufficient quantities to meet the 
needs of any large community. Surface water 
contains less mineral matter in solution than 
ground water, but it is more turbid and usually 
more contaminated from sewage or from human 
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habitations on the watershed from which it is 
drawn. Surface water also is likely to he dis- 
colored when it originates on watershetls cov- 
ered with dense vegetation. The lakes and 
streams neai large cities or in any thickly popu- 
lated area are always serious] v polluted, so that 
many cities are obliged either to ]Hirify a local 
water supply or to draw water from a great 
distanoe. Cities located on the (beat Lakes or 
on the major rivers of thc^ United States usually 
depend on the juiriiication of the abundant sup- 
ply close at hand. Uitroit, C k‘V<‘land, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and St. Louis ’oelong in this class. 
Other cities, of which New York, Boston, Los 
Angeles and San hVancisco are (‘xamples ha\e 
gone to great expense to impound tla waters of 
distant watersheds. 'Flu'se comparatnels ]nn*e 
water supplies need little if any additional 
treatment. 

there are four ehanents of impin'ity which 
are ordinarily jn'esent in wat(‘r in some de<jree, 
any or all of which ii m<iy be desirable to re- 
move; these are turbiLlitv, color, mineral salts 
and bacteria. 'rurbRlnv and color mav not be 
harmful to luadth, but as a rule* ihev are elimi- 
nated t(’» coinj'iort witli modern standards of 
cleanliness. Water containing mineral sails may 
not be unpalatable; but if the inineral content 
is too large, the water will bc‘ (objectionable to 
industrial users and will damage jdpes and d(»- 
mestic apphiinces. The most Important impurity 
ot course is the presence of bacteria, d’he rela- 
tion of ])ure water to public health has been 
apjireciated only since the general acceptance of 
the germ theory ot disease; it is interesting, 
however, to note that tlu* means of puriheation 
W'cre all in use and hid been tested in practise 
before the jireseiRX* of gca ins was known. 

Perhaps the oldest treatment of water has 
been by sedimentation. The Romans usid it to 
some extent, particularly for turbid waters. Sed- 
imentation consists of stopping or reducing the 
flow of the water to allow sand, clay and other 
inorganic matter held in susjxmsion to settle. 
Coagulants are ordinarily used after a short 
period of plain sedimentation has alhwved the 
coarser matter to settle. By the use of coagulants 
a high percentage of suspended matter can be 
removed in a few' hours, d’he coagulant also 
eliminates C(^nsiderabk‘ quantities of bacteria. 
Sedimentation with or without coagulants is 
usually insuHlcierg in itself to remove enough 
bacteria to make the water safe if seriously pol- 
luted, and additional means of purification arc 
oidinarily employed 
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The customary treatments for bacteria are 
filtration and disinfection. Disinfection usually 
is accomplished by the use of chloride of hme 
and, more nxently, by liquid chlorine. The 
process of purification by means of chlorine is 
still something of a mystery, but it has proved 
effectne on waters of low bacterial content. 
Chlorination is inexpensive and eas'^ to apply. 
Ozone, or atmosphere wfiich has been subject 
to high voltage electrical charges, is also used as 
a disinfectant in a few PTiropean cities. It is 
cficctive when it can be brought in contact w'ith 
ihe bacteria, but ^.'tisfactor\ mixing devices have 
nol been dev eloped and the* cost of the process 
is high. Lltra . iolet rays may also be used as a 
.‘>terilizing agent; but the equipment is costly and 
demands con.stant attention, so that the method 
is employed oidy on a small scale, in swimming 
j'loois, hotels and tlie like. 

P'lltralion is now used almost everywhere to 
purify tile supply when derived from surface 
water. Early in the nineteenth ( entury filters on 
a small scale were enq'iloyed at Paris to purify 
water taken from tiu‘ heine. The first large sand 
filter, similar to those now in use, W'as placed 
in operatif>n h\ the Chelsea Water Company in 
London in T(S2q. After 1S75 the use of filters 
spread rapidly throughout Europe; in the United 
Slalt‘s this ikwxdopincnt t(_)ok place largely after 
i()Oo. Whereas in iS()0 only 1.5 percent of the 
country’s urban population was siqqilied with 
filtered water, by 1914 the proportion had 
reached 40 percent. 

diie principal purposes of filtration arc the 
removal of visible suspended matter, that is, 
turbidity, and of l:)acteria. liar botli of these 
purposes filtration is cfFevtive. 'Two types of 
filter are in general use. 'Phe slow sand filter, 
in which the water is ffowx'd on to large beds of 
gra<.led sand gravel and rock, through which it 
percolates by gravity or under very slight pres- 
sure, operates at a rate of from 2,000,000 to 

6.000. 000 gallons ]>cr acre per day. The rapid 
filter, consisting of air tight rnetal tanks con- 
taining beds of sand and gravel through which 
water is forced, operates at from 100,000,000 to 

125.000. 000 gallons jKT acre per day. With a 
rapid filler a coagulant must be used to remove 
the major part of the suspended matter. Where 
the water is of high turbidity, a coagulant is 
necessary with either type of filter; and since 
the rapid filter costs less to const met and re- 
quires less space, it is gradually displacing the 
slower type. 

The efficiency of the two types of filter in 
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removing bacteria is approximately equal. A 
bacterial efficiency of better than qq percent is 
to be expected from a well operated filter of 
either class. A bacterial count of less than 100 
per cubic centimeter is generally considered to 
be a good result. Kvidence of the bacterial effi- 
ciency of filters is to be found in the decrease in 
the morbidity rates from tyjdioid fever. 

Besides the rerno\al of suspended matter and 
bacterhi, it is sometimes necessary to eliminate 
certain mineral salts because of the odor, flavor, 
color or the quality of hardness which they may 
impart to the water. These salts are usually 
bicarbonates and sul})hates of magnesium and 
calcium. Various chemicals may be employed to 
remove these salts by reactitig with them to form 
insoluble salts which will preciiutate. Lime in 
the form of milk of lime is cjuite commonly used 
for this pur])ose. For small industrial and domes- 
tic plants zeolite is used; in the j'lroct^ss the water 
is passed through a filler of this malt'rial and 
the magnesium or calcium is replaced by so- 
dium. 'Fhe zeolite can he regenerated if the 
process is reversed and a solution of common 
s<ilt is used. 'The existence of iron compounds 
in the water is even more objectionable than 
other minerals in its ellect on color and t.iste; 
where these are prestmt the so-called “iron bac- 
teria,” or (U cuotfirix polyspora, wdl be found. 
These bacteria cause de}’)osits in the jupes which 
may seriously disrupt the distributic*n system as 
well as create a disagreeable odor and taste. 
Aeration is the most common means of rtanov- 
ing such iron compounds; here the oxygen in 
the air reacts with the iron compound to form 
an insoluble precipitate. 

Aeration is used also to remove other dis- 
agreeable odors or Havors. It may be accom- 
plished by a number of different means, deiKaid- 
ing on the amount of oxygen whi'^h must be 
introduced into the water. Exposure in settling 
basins or passage over weirs may be sufficient. 
Common devices involve introduction of oxygen 
under pressure or passing the water through a 
system of sprayers. 

'Fhe counterpart of the removal of bacteria 
for the protection of public health is the addition 
of iodine to prevent goiter, particularly in re- 
gions where that disease is prevalent. The ex- 
periment has been tried in Rochester, Rault Ste. 
Marie, Cleveland and Cincinnati, but it has not 
been carried out long enough to supply crin- 
clusive results. It is known, however, that goiter 
is common where the iodine in the water supply 
is low. It is a question whether the consumption 


of iodine with food is not more efficacious than 
treatment of water supply. 

In planning a water supply system the sea- 
sonal, daily and hourly variations in consump- 
tion must be considered as well as the average 
daily consumption. 'Fhese A^ariations depend io 
a great extent on the character and location of 
the cit\, so that no general rule is of much 
value. Of course consumption during the day- 
light hours is much greater tlian at night. I'he 
minimum consumption ordinarily occurs be- 
tween one and four a.m. and is about 50 to 60 
percent of the a\'erage for the day, while the 
maximum is usuallv between eight and ten a.m.; 
consumption then drops oil slowl> until five or 
six jKin., when the rate falls ra]>idly until about 
midnight. 'Fhe maximum hourly rate will bt* 
about Tbo percent of the averagt* for the day 
and .ibout 200 to 225 percent ol the yearly 
axerage. 

'Fhe monthly or seasonal variation tlillers 
gnxitlx with location and climatic C(Hulitions. 
()idinaril\ there will be a j^erlod of heaw con- 
sunquion during tin* summer montlis bt'caiise of 
lawn ami strei't sprinlding. 'Fhcrc^ is als(> a sec- 
ondary peak of consumption during tht' winter 
months in cold climatt's because of the wastt' 
of water to prevent Ireezing 'Fhe maximum 
monthly eonsumplion will seldom Ik* more than 
12:; I^ercent of the a\t‘rage, althou 'h under un- 
usual circumstances it ma\ be consitlerably 
higher. 'Fhe maximum daily and wivkly rates 
will ordinarily be rea( bed during the month of 
in.iximum consumption. 

A knowledge ol these variations for a particu- 
lar city is essential to the ilesign ot a wxiter 
supply system on an economical basis. "Fhe S3XS- 
tem must be capable of furnishing water at the 
maximum rale of consumption, but it would be 
uneconomical to construct jnimps and fillers and 
the like of sulheient size to operate at this maxi- 
mum rate where the variation is large. Storage 
facilities are necessary to tide over the periods 
of high consumption for cither long or short 
intervals. 

The .idrninistration of water supply in Ameri- 
can cities has usually been entrusted to a board 
f>f from three to seven members, appointed by 
the chief executive, frequently for long and 
overlapping terms. A tendency, however, has 
been manifest in recent years, especially in con- 
nection with the newer forms of city govern- 
ment, to substitute for the board a single com- 
missioner, or director. The construction of great 
water systems has sometimes been carried on 
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by the regular water department of the city but 
very often by special boards appointed for the 
purpose. A board is valuable chidly in the de- 
velopmental stage, when important questions 
are to be decided. 1 he daily administration of 
a water system is one of the simpler tasks of city 
administration and can readily be handled by a 
single head. A relatively small staff of engineers 
to deal with the technical problems of filtration, 
a few workmen to perform the labor at the filter, 
the necessary inspectois to check waste in the 
use of water, a repair gang or gangs, a cor|)S of 
mctei readers and a bookkeeping and offjce force 
sufficient to make out water bills and receive 
collections are all the personnel rccpiired; the 
last two categories ri-present the great majority 
of emj)loyees in water de]>artmcnts. 

Water ratt*s should ordinarily be so fixtal that 
the income from them balances the outlay 
for operation and debt service. Rat<‘s are nearly 
always r(‘gressive, so that the larger ustTS of 
water pay a lower unit price. This is commonly 
considered good practise, both because unit cost 
tends to decrease as use increases and becMUse 
it encourages the growth oi’ industry in the city. 
Since water is essenti.il to health and sanitation, 
it may be advisable m some cities with large 
slum areas to eneourage its use by reducing 
rates to less than the operating costs. In such 
cases the rate should not he based on ability 
to jxiy but should be a straight unit rate and the 
deficit shcjuld be made up out of tax revenues. 
Where meters are not in use, various rough ex- 
pedients are employed to arrive at water rates, 
such as the frontage of the property, the number 
of taps, floor space of buiidings, the number 
of occupants or various combinations of such 
criteria. Metered service at rea.sonab]e rates is a 
deterrent to waste of water but does not dis- 
courage its ]>roper use. 

The colk‘Ction of water rates is enforced in 
tw^o w^ays: first, by shutting off the water of 
delinquent users; second, by adding the unpaid 
w^ater hill of the owner of the property at the 
end of the tax year to the next year’s tax bill. 
The first method is much the more efficacious 
hut is forbidden for sanitary reasons by the law^s 
of some states. It is not unusual to offer a pre- 
mium for the prompt payment of bills and to 
add penalties when payment is delayed. 

Waterworks construction is generally financed 
by long term bonds. These bonds are usually a 
general obligation of the city, although in some 
instances they are secured by a mortgage on the 
water system. The better practise is to pay prin- 
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cipal and interest from earnings, but paying 
them from taxation is 'not uncommon. It is not 
usually considered necessary for publicly owned 
waterworks to earn money to cover depreciation 
as well as to pay off their bonds, complete repro- 
duction of the plant being cared for by new 
bond issues, h’or this reason and also because 
cities need earn no profit for stockholders and 
can in normal times borrow money at low rates 
of interest, water rates can be kept low; these 
factors also make water bonds an unusually safe 
investment. 

Thomas H. Reed 
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WATERWAYS, INLAND. Water transporta- 
tion has played a role of tremendous significance 
in economic evolution. Coastal and ocean trans- 
portation were of prime importance in the rise of 
the Phoenician, Carthaginian, Iberian, Norse 
and British civilizations; and the discovery of the 
ocean routes between the Orient and the Occi- 
dent by way of Cape Horn and the Cape of Good 
Hope constituted one of the vital factors in the 
transformation of world relationships. In a 
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similar although less romantic way inland water 
transportation has influenced profoundly the 
course of internal economic development. 

The earliest form oi extetisive inland water 
transportation was hy river, and civilization 
dev<,‘lopt‘d in large degree along the.se water 
courses. Nearly e\ ery^\here, in all climes and in 
all ages, settlement, trade, industrial develop- 
ment and political and military history have 
been determined materially hy the location of 
navigable streatns. During the Middle Ages and 
-IS late as the niiK'teenth century water courses 
constitiKed the chiel arteries of commerce in 
Europe and the avenues along which population 
and economic acti\ity proceeded. 

In South America civdization developed along 
the Plata, Paraguay, Parana, Amazon aTid Ori- 
noco rivers. In North AnuTica it was by wav of 
the St. Lawrence, the Oreat Lakes and the 
Mi.ssissippi and its tributaries that Marquette 
and La Salle led their followers to the heart of 
an unexplored continent. Considerations of 
transportation confined the early Atlantic sea- 
board settlements to th^ banks of the coast.il 
rivers. The tluee great routes to the land hevond 
the Alleghenies — the ^Tst bv^ wav of the 1 ludson 
and Mohawk river valleys to the (iriwt Lakes; 
the second by the transvawse vallevs of Penn.syl- 
V'ania, and the Siiscpic'haniLJ, Juniata and Alle- 
gheny rivers to the Ohio gatewav ; and the third 
by the Cumberland (iap opening on the south 
through the mountains of d'ennessee —neces- 
sarily conditioned the trend of settlement. In the 
great middle west in turn the early pioneers al- 
ways kept close to the bank-i of rivers, following 
their winding courses as tin frontier jnished out 
across the prairies. The establishment of virtu- 
ally every city of importance in the eastern half 
of the United States and tne original location of 
almost all of the country’s industries were de- 
termined by possibilities of water transportation. 

Transportation by artificial inland waterways, 
or canals, dates in the modern era from the last 
half of the eighteenth century. The first great 
era of inland canal development began in Great 
Britain with the ojvcning of the Bridgewater 
Canal in 1761. d'his canal had a romantic origin. 
The young duke of Bridgewater, disappointed 
in love, determined to devote hinrselt to the pub- 
lic service by building as a philanthropic enter- 
prise a canal from the mines at Worslcy to the 
city of Manchester. The canal wxis so great an 
improvement over land transport that it yielded 
enormous profits, and by 1772 the route was 
continued to Liverpool, The success of the 


Bridgewater Canal led to the inauguration of 
other projects; between 1790 and 17^4 as many 
as Si canal acts were passed by I*arliament, 
many of thesi^ being unfortunately of a specula- 
tive character. By 1S30 there were as many as 69 
canals and 71 canalized rivxTs in Kiiglaiul and 
Wales, wath a total hmgth of 3^)39 miles. From 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham and i>on- 
don canals radiated in all directions, while 
through connections enabled goods to travel the 
entire length ol the country by boat. At one 
tirnt* it was a common boast that every towai in 
England was within 20 miles of a navigable 
w'ater route. 

In the United St.ites canal construction be- 
gan in a small way in Virginia and the New Eng- 
land states shortly before iSoo. It was not until 
the second cjuarter of the nineteenth ctaitury, 
howev'er, that canal transj)ortation became im- 
portant. 'fhe invention of thc‘ steamboat in 1.S07 
accelerated the movement by water and pointed 
the way to the realization of the dreams of men 
like Washington and Clinton for the connection 
of the Atlantic seaboard with tlu^ middle v\esl by 
means of all watiT routes. 'The Erie Canal, com- 
pleted in i<S25, led to a j)eriod of verv' rapid canal 
develojvment not only in those states which were 
in need of lines of communic.ition with the west, 
but within the vwstern and southern states 
themselves. This waterway movement, jrir- 
ticularly betw^een 1S25 and iS3(S, was linked up 
with comprehensive schemes for internal de- 
velopment, in which many state governments 
embarked upon a “planned system’’ ol trans- 
portation consisting of can.ils, turnpikes aiul the 
newly invented railways. In nearly a score of 
states such systems were laitl out, and many of 
the units in them were actuall)' constructed. By 
1838 in eighteen slates indel)tedness had been 
incurred to the extent of sSbo,20T ,55 1 for canals, 
^^2,871,084 for railways and S>(),biS,Sb8 for 
public roads. In only a few states, notably New 
Jersey aiul Delaware, were canals constructed by 
private enterprise. 

In all these early projects both in Great Brit- 
ain and in the United States it was assumed 
that financial profits would be realized through 
the levy of tolls. In Pennsylvania, for example, 
“it wxis predicted that the tolls would sup})ort 
the government and educate every child in the 
Commonwealth.” In Michigan it was declared 
that not onl}^ woukl the returns from the invest- 
ments prove suflicient to pay off the state debt 
speedily but there would be a sur]>lus of funds 
so great as to free the inhabitants of that state 
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forever from the burdens of taxation. In fact, 
however, few if any of thr canals yielded returns 
siiffi>.icnt to (..()\er capital enarpes and inaiii- 
tcnaiice ex}>eiises. d’he panic of and die 

ensuiii^ depression wrecked tlic hopes of deriv- 
ing lar^H* financial revenues from canal and other 
transportation systems, 'flu J\'nnsyl\ania canals 
jiroxed a compb-te financial iaihirc' and in 
i 857-5<S, when most them w’erc sold to rail- 
road companies, the net los^ to the state 
aniounled to approximately 000,000. d’he 
burden of mile! itediu'S', resuitmi^^ ln>ni these* 
cnttM'prises in the western and southern stales 
was kirgtdy lesponsilile for the destnietjon of 
stale (.axHlit and tla* inscrlmn in e<*nstitiitions, 
alter nS^o, of arlicl ‘s ]na)iii! ntinst states from 
en^oi^intr in transportation i ntcrju ises. 

d he (lee‘j)enm^ and improxement ol ri\'er 
channels did not become important until alter 
tin.* adxenl of the* sliamho.it. So loiij.'; as com- 
merce was handled by canoe-^, keel boats and 
barks, ri\er obstnic lions wen of no threat sie;- 
niiicanee . Indton an-i ia\ melton established a 
j'eitukii stt'-imhoal svrxicv on the* Mississippi in 
iSiy, and ihre'e ^ea^s kite-r ( 'onitress aiitliori/ed 
a siirtev of the- ( )hio and Mississij'ipi rivers with 
.1 vie^^’ to determininit the most prat'ticalile 
method ol impro\infj^ these sUreMins lor na\'i<7a- 
tion jnirjioscs. 'The hrst hdcral ajipiopriation 
lor /u Cl imju'o' ements, amoinitin;; to 
was made in t(Sa4; but iinlil iSSo expenditures 
lor this purpose* W(*n* compai ativeK sm«ill. 

In^eaierai it max lu'said tii.it the* can.il system, 
in the Ihiited Stale's as we'll as in i/tlu'r ce>iintries, 
reached tiu' apex eil it.-, elce clojmieiit in the tliird 
quarter of the niiute-cnth Ci'iitury 1 n the I uiiteiel 
Stales can.il proje-cts bet^an to he abandoneel l)e- 
fore the ChMl War, and as many as 314 miles 
hael be'Cii <a:i\e‘n up as earl\' as nSho. In tS8o the* 
dS'nth Census stall'd (hat T(;5(),5() miles had al- 
ready be*en al^aiielone el, while .1 large pearl iein ol 
the* remaining 2515.04 miles wa* not paying ex- 
penses. The Ne'W ^'ork canal s\stem e*arried its 
greate'st trallic in 18^3, and 1882 uxis the peak 
year on the* Illinois aiiel Michigan Canal. The 
same was true eif river tran.sj^ortation As arteries 
of commerce the Ohio and the .Mississippi 
rivers met with virlually no competition nnlil 
1850. New^ Orleans was the great entrepot of 
tralTic for the interior of the country, w'hile 
Cincinnati and St. Ia)uis were the primary as- 
sembling points for commt'rce moving out. In 
1840 New Orleans was the fourth port in the 
w'orld; as late as 1850 the population of Cincin- 
nati 'vas nearly four times and that of St, Louis 


about two and one hall tiine.^ that of Chicago 
Within twenty years after lh(* Civil War, liow- 
ever, most of the high grade traffic was lo-it to 
the river carriers, and before the end of ihe 
century both canal and r'i\’c.* transportation had 
dw'indled to relatix e insigniffcaiicc. d1ie one ini 
portaiit exception was the carixage of coal on 
the Monongahela and Ohio rivers. The disaj)- 
pearance of canal and river traffic in Europe 
closely follow'd! the same })heiiomeii{)n in the 
I nited States. Before tlu* end ol the centiir^^ the 
Old barge canal system of Oreal Britain had 
ceased to be imporiant, and river transportation 
had ai.so greath declined; a similar situation had 
come to prevad on the continent. 

d’he vntiKil jvissmg ot inland waiter transpor- 
tation was iue diiecth to the development ol the 
railways. 'Jdi r iinention of the steel rail and tlie 
steel locomotix'C', the lattt*r with its great load 
capacity, nsuered in another' revolution in inland 
transpoi taiion, f u' not onlv w'cre the railways 
able to car-v traffic at rate^ kw^er than those 
existing (»n the waterxvays, lint they created a 
va.stly more ilexible transportation system. 
Thanks to the raihvay carrit*rs industrial enter- 
prise, winch hitherto had clung close to the 
banks of the waterways, now wxis able to move 
out from the rivc'r a alleys over the* entire area of 
a country Bv mt'ans of sidings and sjiur lines the 
railroads also found it possible to reach into al- 
most every recess of grt'at urban communities as 
well a.s into the lieart of mining districts, wdicre 
the depressions caused by exhausted mines had 
made e.inal building jiractically iiiipossiblc. 
'Ehns the rapid and economical sliipment of 
goods wxis no longer coutined to trunk line 
water routes aided liy such additional canalized 
highways as the physical character of a country 
might allow ; and by virtue of the standard gauge 
it ])ccame possible to send commodities to any 
destination, liowovcr distant from the original 
place of origin, w itliout transshipment. 

The decline of river and canal traffic in the 
i86o's and iSyo’s in the 1 Tinted States and 
Europe led to agitation for the preservation of 
water transportation, (loxernmcnts, yielding to 
these demantls, took the first step by abolishing 
tolls. New York discarded tolls on its state canal 
system in 1883 and Congress abolished tolls on 
all federal rivers and canals in 1S84. During thi? 
period similar action was being taken in Europe 
both in countries where railroads were under 
public ownership or close public supervision 
and in those where private railroad operation 
existed. Moreover, in order to insure the cc;i - 
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tinuance of water borne traffic, some govern- 
ments established railroad rates on competitive 
traffic at a level approximately 20 percent above 
the water rates. Even when the overhead costs of 
water transportation were thus transferred from 
shippers to the general taxpayers, water routes 
continued unable to maintain any considerable 
volume of traffic. It was then concluded that the 
failure of water transportation was due to the 
inadequate depth of existing canals and river 
channels. 

Hence about the turn of the century a great 
movement was inaugurated in the I mited States 
and in European countries for the rehabilitation 
and the deepening of inland waterways. Since 
1900 most of the waterways of Germany, l^Vance, 
Holland and Belgium have been improved at 
considerable cost, (ireat expenditures have also 
been made in the United States. Between 1890 
and 1930 internal waterway developments in the 
United States, exclusive of those affecting the 
Great Lakes and seacoast harbors, have cost the 
American people $1,177,000,000. In recent 
years money has been appropriated for the im- 
provement of literally hundreds of rivers aiul 
connecting channels invoh ing the expenditure 
of more than $100,000,000 annually. 

Beginning in 1918 the federal government 
underto()k an interesting experiment in govern- 
ment operation, with the e\pr(‘ss ]>iirj>ose of 
demonstrating the feasibility of water transpor- 
tation. Originally two federal barge line services 
were created, one on the Mississippi River below 
St. Louis and the other on the Warrior River 
(New Orleans to Birmingham, Alabama). These 
scr\dces were placed under the super\ision of 
the United States Railroad Administration until 
1920; for the next four years they were under the 
control of the Inland and Coastwise Waterways 
Service of the War Department; and from June 
I, 1924, the enterprise was carried on by the 
semi-independent Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion. By 1933 the corporation was also carrying 
freight on the upper Mississippi, the Missouri 
and Illinois rivers. 

The slow rate of development of traffic on 
these routes was ascribed in part to the failure of 
the railroads to cooperate in the matter of 
through rates. Accordingly in 1928 Congress 
passed the Denison Act, which provided that the 
railroads were to join with inland waterway 
carriers in through routes and joint rates, on the 
basis of a reasonable division of revenue between 
the two types of carriers, d'he transportation 
charges on the waterways averaged about 5 mills 


per ton mile in 1931, providing a differential of 
from 10 to 20 percent below rai’ rates for similar 
types of low grade traffic. 

As has already been indicated, by the i88o’s 
governments had fecund it necessary to abolish 
tolls in order to preser\x‘ traffic on inland canals 
and rivers. Both interest on the capital invest- 
ment and annual maintenance charges were 
thereafter shifted from the shipper to the tax- 
payers; this portion of the costs was concealed 
from the public view, being absorbed in the 
general budget figures of the government. As a 
result few people have had any conception of the 
magnitude of the water transportation costs as- 
sumed by the taxfxiyers. It is only when the 
subsidies in question are dug out of government 
archives and translated into terms of ton mile 
rates on particular water routes that the true 
situation is revealed. 

The prevailing nu'thod of comparing the costs 
of rail and w’ater transportation is simply to cite 
the Kites charged to the shippers. T’he fallacy in 
this proceeding may be illustrated from the 
following. Railroad rates must pro\ ide means of 
Tueeting: first, interest and di\idends on invest 
ment in railway pro})erties and rolling stock; 
second, maintenance of roadbed, track, termi- 
nals and equipment; third, taxes on real estate 
proj)erties, equi[mient and corporate income; 
and, fourth, the direct cost of transporting 
goods. The wxiter rates, on the other hand, must 
otler the means of meeting only interest and 
dividends on the imestment in boats, the main- 
tenance of boats, the direct costs of transporting 
goods and the taxes oit boats and boat company 
income. With all the overhead costs in the 
second case borne by the government it is ob- 
vious that rate comparisons afford no real 
measure of the relative costs. 

The inclusive cost of transportation by inland 
waterways is in fact much higher than trans- 
portation costs by rail for similar classes of 
traffic. The following data with reference to a 
number of specific projects show the rate 
charges plus the charges assumed by the govern- 
ment. On the New York State Barge Canal sys- 
tem in 1931 interest and maintenance charges 
borne by the taxpayers of the state, when spread 
over the ton miles of traffic, amounted to 7.84 
mills per ton mile. The rate paid by the shippers 
averaged approximately 4.5 mills, making a total 
cost of 12.34 rriills. Before this can be compared 
with railway rates, however, the figure has to be 
increased to accord with the fact that the distance 
between Buffalo and Albany by rail is only five 
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sixths ^hat by ware) J'he water rate in tenns of 
the rail mileage is equal to a])pro\iniately 14.81 
mills. 1 his may he compared with an average 
rate lor all Irei^hl carried by the New York 
Central Railroad lu 1931 of (^.Sy mills. Of this 
total approximately .So mills went for taxation. 

1 lu‘ rail late represents the a\erati^e on all 
classes of fiei^ht, hic^h as well as low ^rade 
trafhe. Kates on ^:;raln, jietmleum, sand, stone, 
^ra\ el and otlua* hul];y materials, whicii make Uj'* 
tile greater part ol waterway tonnage, run very 
much lower than those on higli grade freight. 
Idle average rate piT ton mile on the C'hesa- 
peakc and Ohio Railroad, which for tlu* most 
jnirt carries bulky freight, as 5.9^ mills m i(;3 i . 
It will be seen thereloie that tlie mehisi've cost 
over the New’ \ ork barge Canal system w. s 
virtually double that by r.nl for the samekmd of 
trathe. 

Oil the Ohio Ri' er in 1(131 the taxpayeis’ 
subsidy, in terms ot a ton mile rate lor the 
trafiic handled, amounted to 7.4() mills 'This 
figure was eonijniled on the basis of the total 
trafhe, ineliiding the non-eomniercial sand and 
gra\'(‘l tonnage, whieh constituted nearl\ 50 
oerceiit of tlie aggregate. 'ITie direct cost of 
noving the trathe on tlie riwr was ajiproxi- 
iHately b mills }>er ton mile, making a total cost 
of 13. 4^ mills, whieh became 18.(84 nulls when 
allowance was made tor the 40 to 50 percent 
greater distane<-s hy water than hy mil hefw’een 
given points on the river. 

On the Alissoun Rner cajiital and main- 
lenanee charges borne by the government 
amounte(.l, on the basis of 1929 eommcreial 
trafhe, to a[iproximatel\’ S7<)Oo a ton 'Fhe only 
eommcreial trafFu carried m that year ’onsisled 
of tons of logs, 10 tons of horses and mules, 
h tons of cattle and hogs, (> tons of corn, 4 tons of 
machinery and 3 tons of other goods. Federal 
expenditures on the Iowxt Mississippi system 
vvere made for jiurposes of botli iiaNigation and 
flood control. If only tlu' former were taken into 
account, the overhead coiUnbution of the tax- 
payers in 1930 w'ould amount to about 8 mills 
per ton mile. If to this rates to shippers were 
added, averaging approximately 5 mills per ton 
mile, the total cost \vonld be aj'iproximately 
double that by rail. 

In connection with water rates or. the Missis- 
sippi it should he remembered also that the 
government's Inland Mkiterw.iys C'orporatio^ is 
not self-supporting. It pays no interest on the 
capital donated hy the government; little de- 
preciation is charged against equipment; tlie 
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corporation enjoys certain free privileges, such 
as postage, wireless service, legal services, gov 
ernment rates on telegrams ami office space; an j 
it pays taxes only on an insignificant portion of 
its $24,000,000 of assets 

d he proposed St. I^awrcnce deep waterway 
IS analogous to the intcroeeanie canal d'he 
}>i*ojvct calls for a 27-foot depth in both the St. 
Liiwrenee River ami the coiincetiiig channels 
between the fJreat Fak^-s. 'Fhe cost of the com- 
hin(‘(l navigation and power project has been 
estim.it(‘d olheially at $543,429,000, of which 
$272, .^53, 000 IS as.^ignable to the Flnitcd States, 
This estimate covers the improvements in the 
Si Lawrence River, the Intel connecting lake 
channels and the ^\'t'lkllul Ship Canal already 
eonqdelcd hy Canada. It falls far short, however, 
of ro\ering all the costs iiivolvetl. The Joint 
Bvhirci of Fngmeers has admitted that interest 
during the* ]>eri<>d of eonp’' Mction wais not in- 
cluded in the estimates. 'Tliis woidd amount at 4 
percent to $87^000,000. Mor- oxer the estimates 
make no provision foi the dee]Hming of lake 
harbors and the improvement of port facilities. 
Since the deegHiiing of the harbors is not neces- 
sary lor tlu purpose oi lake shijipmg, the costs 
have had to be assigned to the St. Lawu’ence 
seawxiy. 'Foronto lias already expended $40,- 
000,000 on harbor improvements in an effort to 
make that city an ocean port; and there are at 
least ten lake cities which miglit have to make 
expenditures ol this general magnitude. It is iiol 
improhahle tlierefore that the ultimate cost of 
the waterway would be in the neighborliood of 
$ 1 ,000,000,000. 

The project was conceived m the early years 
after the World Wary when transportation rates 
wtTe rekuiv(‘ly liigh and railway facilities were 
not always available as rec^uired. Railway con- 
gesticjii disapjicared in the 1920's, and the 
primary^ issue in 1934 whether the reduction 
of rates to shippers would warrant the imposi- 
tion of the increased taxes which the general 
public would have to iiear. For the seven-year 
j>criod ending 1931 grain rales between Buffalc 
and Montreal averaged 5.85; cents a bushel, the 
entire rate from Duluth to Ldvcrp(X)l being 16.2 
cents. Advocates of the project claimed that rate 
reductions of from 8 to to cents a bushel would 
easily he possible. Since the rate between 
Buffalo and Alontreid in 1933 was considerably 
less than 5.85 cents, it was apparent that the 
anticipated savings could not he realized. What 
little of this could he expected would in fact be 
confined to savings in the cost of transshipmer t 
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and would amount to not more than a cent or 
two a Dushel. 

I'he costs imposed upon the taxpayers would, 
on the most conservative basis of fi^urinj^, 
amount to at least $35,000,000 a year for capital 
and maintenance charges. If the traffic should 
reach the “potential” 20,000,000 tons estimated 
by the I biited States r)e]'>artment of Commerce, 
the cost carried by the taxpayers would amount 
to about $1.75 a ton. In terms of wheat this 
would be the equivalent ol more than cents a 
bushel. 'Thus the cost to the taxpayers would be 
several times as great as the s;i\iiigs to the 
shipj>ers. 

In Germanv and other luiropean countries 
the inclusive costs of inland water transporta- 
tion, generally speaking, also greatly exceeded 
those by rail. It has been the go\ernment policy 
in Germany to charge little or no tolls on inland 
waterw^ays and to fix the rates on go\ernment 
railways sufficiently above those by water to 
insure the carnage ol certain kinds of traffic by 
this means. As a result it has been possible t(» 
develo]’* an exteiisna water borne commerce. It 
has been tlu' practise, liowever, to meet the 
deficit incurred by the government in connec- 
tion w’ith the waterways from the profits earned 
on the railroads. In 1005, a typical year, the 
annual deficit on canalized rivers and on canals 
wais $(), 8(19,667, 01 $4555 per mile. In the .same 
year the railwa)s yielded a net revenue to the 
government of $5(1,900,000, or $1814 pci mile 
The onlv waterway in (.uTinany which may be 
justifiable economically is the Rhine River, 
where the costs of canalization have been rela- 
tively \cry small. E\en here where transship- 
ment is involved, the inclusive costs arc greater 
than over an all rail route. 

The primary explanation of the high costs 
over inland canals and canalized riv ers was to be 
found in the extremely heavy costs of construc- 
tion per mile of route. For example, the im- 
provxmient ol the New \ Ork State Barge Canal 
system, carried out lietvveen 1903 and 1918, cost 
$192,803,467, exclusive of interest during con- 
struction. d'he cost per mile was thus nearly 
$370,000. This may be compared with an in- 
vestment in all railroads of the eastern district 
of only $188,000 per mile of road. This railroad 
figure includes investment in second, third and 
fourth tracks, the expensive terminal properties 
in metropolitan areas and rolling stock and 
equipment of every kind. Of the total investment 
in railroads more than 25 percent was moreover 
assignable to passenger traffic 


From 1890 to the middle of 1931 federal 
expenditures on the Ohio River aggregated 
$150,000,000, or somewhat more than $200,000 
a mile for the rail distance between Pittsburgli 
and the mouth of the Ohio RRer. In addition 
various cities provided free harbor and terminal 
facilities The inv estment per mile in the Chesa^ 
peak<‘ and Ohio Railroad was $189,000, includ- 
ing of course passenger facilities and terminal 
properties. 

Maintenance charges on canals and canalized 
riv'crs also exceed those on railroads. Such 
charges on the New ^’ork Barge Canal system in 
1930 wxTc $6286 per mik‘ of canal as compared 
with $6097 mile on the Erie Railroad The 
latter figure included maintenanct* charges at- 
tributable to passenger traffic, which con- 
tributed t 8 jHTcent of the revenues. The ton 
mileag(‘ of traffiic was nearlv tw ic<.‘ as great on the 
railw<iv as on the canal svstem. On the Ohio 
River maintenance charges in i()2(;-30 v\ere 
$6800 per mile of river exchisiv e ot terminals as 
compared with $5282 inclusive of terminal costs 
per mile of niad on the Norfolk and Western 
Railroad. Passenger revenues on this road 
amounttxi to onlv about (> ]>tTcent ol the total, 
The ilensity of traffic on the Norfolk and West 
ern was over live times that on the (Jhio River. 
A comparison v\ith the Chesapeake and Ohio 
shows similar figures. 

In iuiropean countries much hasbexm made ot 
the argument that inlantl waterway^s constitute a 
necessary^ asset for ]uirposes ol war. Jt has been 
pointed out moreover that during the World 
War extensive use v\as made by^ the belligerent 
countries of their canals and canalized rivers. 
Even in the linited States encouragement was 
given to water transportation as a war measure, 
The development of inland canals for military 
pur[)oses would be sound only if transportation 
facilities vsere less costly ()r more effective than 
the railroads. It is true that the European canals 
proved of some value in meeting the excessive 
traffic demands of the w ar periotl; but additional 
railway facilities might have been developed 
which would have served the same purpose at 
less cost. The military argument is of course 
somewhat different with regard to the Suez, 
Panama and Kiel canals. Here naval considera- 
tions are involved, and under certain conditions 
the military value of the canals might prove in- 
calculable. 

Recently the improvement of rivers has been 
connected in numerous instances with land 
reclamation and water power projectSc On the 
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Mississippi flood control is the principal second- 
ary objective; on the St. Lawrence it is water 
power; and in the Tennessee valley it is both 
power and land reclamation. The problems of 
flood control, as an engineering matter, are 
largely sei)arate and distinct from those of 
navigation and improvement. In flootl control 
the construction of levees and revetments for 
the control of channels is involved, while ii\ 
navigation the chief tasks are the dredging and 
snagging operations to kei‘p the channels un- 
obstructed. Flood control irnproveiiu nts may 
bring incidental benelits to navigation, but 
large additional navigation costs will be incurred 
in any event. For example, of total ex]H:ndi;ures 
on the lower Mississippi amounting to S26S,- 
000,000 as much as S 137,454,000 was definitely 
assignable to navigation. 

The relation of pow^r development to na\ iga- 
tion may be illustrated by tlu^ St. Lawiencc proj- 
ect. This invokes the incurring of certain costs 
which can he allocated sokiv to na\ igation, olliei 
costs which can be charged only to power de- 
velopment and still other costs which would have 
to be met by both divisions of the enterprise. It 
the jiroject were conceived sold} as a ]>ow’er 
development, these joint costs would ol course 
haw to be assigned c\clusi\elv to jiower; simi- 
larly, if the jn'ojcct were conceixed merely as a 
trans]iorta1 ion entcr]udse, thev would ha\e to be 
included as a jxirt ol the cost ol transportation. 
If the proj(‘Ct is dcvcloj'ed with both ends in 
view, then the sim]>le proccduri* is to a.ssign hall 
of these joint costs to navigation and half to 
power. Souiui [iolic\ re(juires that the naviga- 
tion aspects and the poxver asju-cts ol the St. 
LawTence project be tested si'parately on their 
respective merits. It is untortunate that the 
merging ol the two objectives h<is tended to 
confuse the issues involved. Depending upon 
the audience and the st‘Ction of the country it 
has been argued, on the one hand, that the 
transportation will support the ]>ouer and, on 
the other, that the power will support the trans- 
portation. 

The ultimate goal of all transportation policy 
is to furnish the needed service as cheaply and 
efficiently as po.ssible. If water transportation 
over a given route is cheaper, all elements of cost 
included, than rail, highway or air transporta- 
tion, obviously that fonn of transportation 
should be used. In order that this desired end 
may be realized, competitive forms of transpor- 
tation should be placed upon a plane of eco- 
nomic equality. Either tolls sufficient to cover 


overhead and maintenance charges must be 
levied upon the waterways, or comj'icting forms 
of transportation must be relieved of their over- 
head and maintenance costs. Otherw'ise traffic 
will continue to be diverted by an artificial rate 
situation from more to less economical carriers. 
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WATKIN, SIR EDWARD WILLIAM (1S19- 
1901), Rritisli railway promoter. Watkin entered 
his father’s business, that of cotton merehaiit, at 
an early age but abandoned it in 1S45 to becoitie 
secretary of the Trent Valley Railway, engineer- 
ing the sale of the latter to the London and 
North Western Railway Com]yin\'. lie serted 
as manager of the Alancliester, Shellield and 
Lincolnshire Railway from 1S53 until iS()i and 
was its chaimian from 18(14. During this period 
he was also chairman of the South Eastern Rail- 
way (1866-94) and of the Metropolitan (1872- 
94) and a director of other important railway 
companies. Believing that bdiglish railways 
should be amalgamated into two or more great 
systems competing for all the important trallic, 
he promoted company consolidations and was 
instrumental in the opening of important 
through routes. As a result of his efforts the 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway 
was developed into the Great Central. Watkin 
had intended to extend the Sheffield line to 
Dover and connect it by a channel tunnel to 
continental railways, but the latter project failed 
to Secure parliamentary sanction. Although he 
supported dividend interests rather than expert 
planning and although he frequently engaged in 
wasteful struggles, Watkin by virtue of his or- 
ganizing skill and ability to gauge future de- 
velopments was one of the outstanding figures in 
British railroad history. From 1864 to 1868 and 


from 1874 L) 1895 he served as a membei of 
Parliament. 

Watkin maile a number of usits to British 
North America as superintending commissioner 
and later ]>resitlcnt of the Grantl 'Trunk Railway. 
Ill tiiis capacity and as promoter of the purchase 
ol control ot the Hudson’s Bav Couipany in 
18(13 by a group prepared to assist in opening up 
the northwest to transit and settlement, Watkin 
exercisctl an unostentatious but im}H)rtant in- 
tluenct' which hastened the establishment of the 
Dominion o{ Canada and its westward expan- 
sion. He devoted his attention to encoui*aging 
the construction of the Intercolonial Railway to 
connect the Si. Lawrence with ice free ports of 
the Marilnne ]*ro\dnces on the Atl.mtic and of a 
transeontmerital rail wav running wa-stward to 
the Pacilic. 1 Its activitit's were pixotal in promot- 
ing th(‘se jtrojects among leaders in the sevt-ral 
pro\ ine(‘s and amot'g official anil hnancial circles 
in London, where he hatl the siipjnirt of the 
tliike of Newcastle, the colonial .secictarv. In 
Ikirliament he espoused rtLwant imperiad legis- 
lation and opposed attempts of the* \o\a Scotian 
o}>position to block and tluai to .'l^ohsb Ckmadian 
confederation. For bis seiW'Ces in j^romoting 
conlederation he wets knighted in i8(>8. 'Fwt'he 
years later he was made a baronet. 

Rir;]\\ia> (_L Tjwtter 
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WATSON, ELKANAII (1758 1842), Amer- 
ican agriculturist. Watson de\oted the early part 
ol his life to mercantile pursuits and the promo- 
tion of internal imjirov ements, parlieularlv canal 
building. In 1807 he purchased a mansion house 
and farm near Idttsheld in Berkshire county, 
Massachusetts, wdierc at the age of fifty he 
entered upon his agrieultun 1 career. He pro- 
cured the first pair of Mtadno shet‘p to be 
brought into the state, exhibiting them on the 
j)ublic square, where they attracted so much at- 
tention that agricultural fairs and cattle shows 
became the predominant interest of lus life. He 
was the founder and first president of the Berk 
shire Agricultural Society, w Inch exerted a great 
influence on the agricultural development of the 
county. It became the model for the organization 
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of agricultural societies in New England and 
New York and in the southern and western 
states, and its reputation spread to ihigland and 
other western countries of luiropc. 'Flie society 
promoted the fair as a means of interesting the 
fanner in the development of a better rural 
economy. The principle on wliich tlu‘ society 
was organized, Watsons son wrote, was “to 
address the interests and sentirnenls of the 
people. The public exhibition of choice animals, 
w’hile it made them familiar to the fanning com- 
munity, attracted its attention to their beauty 
and value, and to the importance of their intro- 
duction. It aroused the emulation of the fanners 
and by the brilliant display ()^ premiums e\{ ited 
their self-interest. Competition in croj^s awak- 
ened scientific investigations, and theii jwac- 
ticable a}')plication. 'J’he managenn^Tit and the 
appliances by which the fortunate compeluion 
had secured succ'css, wtTc descnbetl and widel) 
adopted. Domestic industry was h)sUTed, and its 
labors accelerated. Idirmers at the fairs and busi- 
ness meetings of tlu' Soeietv were brought int > 
intercourse, and were led to act in concert, and 
to appreciate the dignity and iniportane<‘ of tbeii 
vocation” {Men and 'J'imes of ihc Rc^i idulion). 
Watson visited Jmropc on \ari()us occasions, lie 
published many pamphlets on agricultural and 
other subjects. lie was a kecTi critic of current 
agricultural practises and an earnest promoter of 
better farming methods and improved livmg 
conditions on the farm. 

Louis Bi:rn/vrd Schmidt 

Works: History of the Pioitwss, and J^x/stim' (Jon- 
dition of the Western Canals in the State (f ISeiv- v otk, 
from September 1 ySS , to . . . 1 S kj. 'J i/yrther ivitli the 
J^ise, Progress, and ICxisting State of Alodern jlgiKuI- 
tural Soaeties, on the Peiksiuic System, from to 

. . . 1S20 (Albany 1820); Men and Tunes of the 
Revolution ; or, jMemoirs of E/kanah H atson, cd. by 
Winslow' C. Watson (2nd cd. New' ^ ork 1857). 

Consult: Pound, Arthui, Aatn^e Stock (New \ork 
1931) P- 195-267; Van Wagenen, Jared, “Elkunah 
Watson — a Man of Affairs” in Neze York History, 
vol. xiii (1932) 404-12. 

WATSON, JAMES (1799-1874), English radi- 
cal and publisher. A self-educated Yorkshire 
laborer, Watson at an early age became a free- 
thinker and a follower of Robert Owen. In 1828 
he was placed in charge of the first cooperative 
store in London, where he met William Lovett. 
Three years later he opened a printing and book- 
shop for the dissemination of literature on free 
thought and Owenism. In all the struggles of the 
stormy decades 1820—50, which witnessed the 


final victory of liberal thought and the beginning 
of the })olitical rise of ihc'^working class, Watson 
proved himself one of the sturdiest, truest and 
most self-sacrificing fighters for free speech, free 
press, free a.ssociali()n and the rights of labor. 
Undaunted by many \ears of imprisonment and 
many hundreds of jiounds in fines he continued 
to spread free thought periodicals and un- 
stampetl newspapers, such as Carlilc’s Republic- 
an and llctherington’s Ihior ]\fans Guardian, 
and to republish d'om Paine’s works, Mira- 
baud’s (pseudom m for I lolbacli) System of 
Aature and SbellcLs revolutionary poems. In 
1837-38 as one of the leaders of the National 
Union of the V^d)ll^ing Classes he served on the 
C(»nimittee a[^]M)inted to draw up the Charter 
and tlius to launcli the C’haiti.st movement. 

Max Beer 

Consult- lantctp, W. J., fames Watson; a Memoir 
(Manchcbtt r j SSo) 1 1(>\ cll, 1\1<< ' , The Chart ist AI<re>e- 
ment, I'niverity v'i Maiichrsict , I'ublications, His- 
torical stales, no. \ocxi (Mai .liester i><tS) p. 58 " 59 , 

WALCni, BLNJAMIN (i83(rT9o8), English 
social ridormer. While serxing as a C’ongrcga- 
tional mill' .ter at (Jreenw ich Waugh hecamc 
intere.stcd in the ])roblcm of the neglected child. 
He established a day nursta-y for the cliildren of 
working mothers and launched a program for 
tlie can‘ of juvenile first olfeiulers, wdio would 
otherwise ha\e been committed to prison. In 
1870 he was elected a member of the London 
School Board, after carrying on a j’loster cam- 
paign in bchall of neglected ehildrcii. His 
personal investigations ol the liandicajis w'hich 
the children of London sullcred led him to pub- 
lish The Gaol Gradle Rocks I1Y (London 

1873), which became a powerful jdca for the 
abolition of juvenile imprisonment. 

As editor of the Sunday Magazine from 1874 
to 1896 he took note of the beginning of the 
movement for the protection of children in the 
Unitetl States through the New^ York Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to C’hildren. Upon 
his initiative a great mcH.Ting was held in 1884, 
which resulted in the founding of the London 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. Waugh xvas made secretary and afterward 
director of this society. I'ive years later it became 
the Natimial Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children with one purpose and one 
policy, the linking of all towns, villages and 
hamlets throughout the British Isles in the 
movement to protect children. Mainly^ through 
his personal efforts in 1885 the power w;is given 
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CO inj^MStrates to take evidence of children too 
v’oiiii/t to understand the nature of an oatli. Jn 
iSS(j Wau^^h succeeded in securing passat^e of 
thv, act for the pre\ eulion of cruelty to children, 
which estahlished in Ihi^dand for the first time 
the right of a child to an endurahle existence in 
his own home. Out of his experience with this 
siatule came important contrihiitions to both the 
form and the content ol the Infant lafe Protec- 
tion Act of 1897 great Children Act of 

J908. 

C. C. Caustf.ns 

Consult: W aui-Th, Rosa, Lifr of Benjuniin tVauLih (Lon- 
vlon U113); lli^eans, 11 ., “'I’hc C'hampionol the Child” 
ill Sunday ’Mayamic, vol. xxxiv (1004-05) 6()i-()5; 
I’icton, H., “lienianiin W aut-h und die Kimlt i- 
sc hut/liew eiriiiU’ ” in Suddcutsi hr M()natsJu'Jtc\ \ol. 
xxvi (i(;28-2(p 222-25. 

WEALTH. See National Wealth. 

WEAl/PH, NAIdONAL. Ace National 
Wlalth. 

WEAVER, JAMES PAIRD (1833- t() 12), 
.American jiolitical reformer. Afl(‘r his gradiia> 
tlon from the Cine nnati law school in 185b 
Weaver practised law in Iowa, identifying him- 
S(df with lh(^ Republican [rirt\ in its first national 
camj^aigii. During the Civil War he enlisted in 
the Ihiion army; he was promoted rapidly and 
in 1865 was brcvctc(.l brigadier general of 
volunteers “for gallant and meritorious ser\ ice.” 
At the close of the war he resumed his legal 
)>ractise in low’a, achieving considerable success 
at the bar. lii the political field he became a 
recognized leader of the Republican party. 

] lis political career reached a turning point in 
1875, when he was tricked out ol the Republican 
nomination for governor because ol Ins advanced 
stand against the lit|Uor interests and against the 
inlluence of big business. It became obvious that 
the party inanagiTS wxmld never pemiit him to 
obtain a political olhee and that the Republican 
party had lost its early idealism. Accordingly in 
1877 Wea\cr became afliliated with the Green- 
back party, which elected him to the House of 
Representatives the follcwing year. In 1880 he 
rec(*iv(‘d thi‘ Greenback nomination for the 
presidency and in i88.| and again in 1886 was 
reelected to Congress. Later he became a leader 
of the Populist party and in 1892 was its presi- 
dential nominee, receiving 1,027,329 popular 
votes and tv\'enty-tvvo electoral votes. The 
Pojwilist was the most significant third party 
movement in American history subsequent to 


the formation of the Rcjnildican party, bat th< 
nomination of PiA^an 1\\ the Dtanocralic party in 
iSqb sii^iulized its decline. Weaver supported 
Pryan and thenceforth identihed himself uitfi 
the Democratic jxuTy. 

Weaver was a jhoneer in American jiolitics. 
One of the hrst “progressives,” he delmed and 
interpreted the leading issues which engaged the 
attention of both state ami national governments 
formally vears. His was a jdatform oi social and 
industrial democracy: the jiolitical reforms he 
advocated included prohibition of speculation 
in government lands; regulation ol corporations; 
government ownership of railroads; free coinage 
of silver; a graduated income ta\; establishment 
of postal savings banks; the initiative and the 
releivmlum; the election ol I 'nited States sena- 
tors bv [Kijnilar vote; an eight-hour labor law; 
fedi‘ral standards in industry, comprising fav- 
tories, mines and workshojis; child labor legisla- 
tion; regulation of interstate commerce by 
Congress; regulation of the liquor traliic; woman 
Slid rage; and the Austr.iliau ballot. With the 
notable exception of government ownership of 
railroads and the free coinage of silver all of 
these political reforms have to sonu' extent been 
enacted into law by the maj>»r jiarties. 

Louis Bi rnaui) Schmidt 

Consult: Ilavncs, IT, jfa/nrs Band ll'ra'irr (hnva 
Cit\ igiu); 1 Lilian, I'-dear R., rt t IJistary of 

the Broplr oj loTva, 5 vols. (C'hiiaeo m.rt) n, p. 
7<>-<S5, voI. p. 3 5; Nixon, li. C , “'The Poinilist 
M<)\einenl in Iowa ’ in lowti Journal oj Uotory and 
Politus, vol. XX i\ (i92()) 3 107. 

WEBER, AlAX (1804 1920), Gcnnan soci- 
ologist and political economist. Weber, the son 
of a prosperous National laberal ]K>litician, 
studied law and with the publication of a work 
on Roman agrarian history in 18(^1 (.‘stablished 
himself in Berlin as a jurist. Alter the appearance 
of his W'idely acclaimed study “Die \ erhaltnisse 
der Lancia: beiter im ostelbiscluai Deutschland” 
(Verein fur Sozialpolitik, Sdirijtm, vol. Iv, 
Leipsic 7892) he wxis called to the chair of po- 
litical economy at hVeiburg. From 1897 on, 
except for rather protracted intiTruptions due tc 
ill health, he taught at I leidelberg and later at 
Munich. Weber wxis one of the founders of the 
Diuitsche Gesellschaft fiir Soziologie and editor 
of the Archiv fiir Sozialwisscnsdiajt und Soziae 
politik, in which practically all of his socio- 
logical writings w^ere first published. 

As defined by Weber sociology is concerned 
with the social activities of human beings; that 
IS, with activities oriented to those of others. If 
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the structural forms, such as the state, the 
church, the joint stock company, which the other 
social sciences treat as units in lliemselves, be 
reduced to their elements they are all found to 
center about social activity; the reality of all 
structural forms rests upon the chance of oc- 
currence of certain (definite) actions. Sociology 
treats social activity from the point of view of its 
meaning, which either was purposefully in- 
tended by the agent or would ha\e had to be 
intended if the aclirni had been (’onsciousl^- 
pursued. It is as a science of understanding that 
sociology is diiferentiated from the natural 
sciences, w liere neither the motive nor tlx* mean- 
ing of events is takt^n into account; loi this 
reason it must emjdoy a method peculiar to 
itself. Weller’s methodology , evoking under the 
influence of Rickert, jiosUs a connection btgwecn 
causal explanation and tlu* uuderstandme of 
mc^aning, on the ground that .1 knowledge of tiie 
meaning of .ieti\ir\ is a prerequisite of the 
causal correlation of facts, for otherwise there 
could be notliing but a desciq-iion of nuMiiing- 
Icss facts, 'flic difference between the natural 
and the cultural sc*iciiccs becomes particularly 
apjiarcnt in their ehvcrgetit vie ws as to the na- 
ture of laws. Whcreais in the natural science'^s the 
dise'o\ery of laws is the e*iid in itself, in sociology 
laws are merely a menins of facilitating the* dis- 
covery of the causal inte*nekiti(>nship of his- 
torical plicnoriicna. The concepts which the 
sociologist use*s to formulate his weirking hy- 
potheses were ele*signate*el by Weber as ielcal 
typos. These arc neither average types nor ideals 
but non-normative standards built up by the 
dclibeavite sele-ction and combination of par- 
ticular dements of reality 

The cultural importance of the phenomena 
with which seKiology eleals depends upon the 
relation of these pheiiomei’a to values. It is im- 
j>ossible to derive values from tlie material of 
knowledge itself, as do, for example, the ex- 
jionents of tlie idea of progress, since values lie 
beyond the realm of science and acquire their 
hinding force from personal decision. Nor can 
science ever resolve the eternal conflict between 
such values as power, justice and peace. Weber, 
who carried on a zealous struggle for the strict 
separation of what is from what ought to be, of 
empirical knowledge from prophecy, of uni- 
versally valid scienlihe analysis from value 
judgments, ascribed to science the task of in- 
tensifying the awareness of this conflict and 
thereby of imparting to the active individual a 
stronger sense of responsibility based upon the 


consciousness that in the pursuit of his own 
values he must inevitably infringe upon the 
values of others. 

Weber’s sociological studies arc founded upon 
a thorough know ledge of iH:onomic, social and 
legal history, political and military development, 
religious and intellectual evolution, as revealed 
in a wade range of oriental as well as occidental 
civilizations. Alongside his political and socio- 
logical studies of contcinporarv society are to be 
found wa)rks on agrarian conditions in antiquity, 
on the history of mediaeval trading associations, 
on the psycho])liysics of industrial labor, and 
critical treatises on methodology. His master- 
piece, 11 V/ 7 .sr//^/// iukJ (irscJhcJiaft.-d posthumous 
work edited from part of the papers left behind 
at his death, includes, besides the systematic 
jM'c.sentalioii of his conceptual apparatus in the 
held of sociology, a sociology of economics and a 
scries of <\\tc‘]Kk*d treatis'*' notably those deal- 
ing with tJie lii.storieal sociology of the city, with 
the rational foundations of music, wath class, 
state, nation and fxirtv and with the sociology of 
huv. Among the typological studies of the forms 
of political sovereignty his masterly analyses of 
bureaucracy, feudalism and charismatic author- 
ity have been accorded particular acclaim. 
Above all else W’cbcr was preoccupied wdth the 
problem (T tracing the jirocess of rationalization 
wTicl) for centuries has been o}'>erating more ami 
more in all spheres of occidental life. In posing 
this problem w ithout any trace of mere specula- 
tion and in demonstrating its bearing on the 
problem of personal freedom in modern civiliza- 
tion WTTer’s work acquired genuine phdo- 
soj^hical signiheanee. Jaspers has characterized 
Weber as the philosofibc-r of his age because he 
gave expression to its moral doctrine. 

It is from this point of view that Weber’s 
sociology of religion is likewise to be understood. 
In the famous essays entitled Die protest ant ischc 
Ethik xind der Gnst des Kapitalismus (first pub- 
lished in Archiv fiir Soziakvissensehaft tind So- 
zialpoliiiky 1904-05; 2nd ed. as vol. i, pt. i of 
Weber’s Gesainmelte Aufsdtzc zur Religiojis^ 
sozio 1 ngie\ tr. by Talcott Parsons, London 1930) 
and Die protestantE lie?i Sckteti U 7 id der Geisi des 
Kapitalismus (first published in Christhche Wclt^ 
1906; reprinted as vol. i, pt. ii of Gesammelte 
Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziologic) he reached the 
conclusion that Calvinism, on the basis of the 
idea of the calling as developed by Luther, had 
elevated this-w’orldly asceticism to an ideal of 
conduct and that the obligation of the godly man 
to pursue this ideal constituted one of the main 
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springs of capitalism. More specifically this- 
worldly asceticism tended to identify spiritual 
salvation vith business success and so created 
the capitalistic spirit, which by reason of the 
inertia of institutions retained its vitality even 
after its religious sources had evaporated, lly 
way of rounding out and testing his theories in 
the sociology of religion Weber subseijuently 
analyzed Confucianism, Taoism, Hinduism, 
Buddhism and ancient Judaism, tracing the 
Interplay between the economic etliics ol these 
•religions and the forms oi social life. 

As a statesman Weber remained aloof from 
the partisanship of the political arena. In his 
youth he had belonged to the Ban-German 
League and sympathized with its nationalistic 
program. But he had soon resigned liecause ol 
the attitude of assiduous indiilerence which the 
league, acting in the interests of the large land- 
owners, adopted toward the national and social 
menace presented by cheap migrator}^ labor 
from Poland. Weber’s love of country was based 
upon his sense of national honor and power 
pow^r neither as an end in itself nor as a mt-ans 
of promoting the interests ol privileged <‘Co- 
nomic groups but luther as a safeguard of Cier- 
man and European culture. No existing class 
seemed to Weber cajxtble of leading the peojde 
as national interest demanded. T}]c jfunkers had 
develojH-d into capitalistic entrepreneurs and 
had thereby lost the recjuisite leisure for political 
activity; the laourgeoisie prized the state only in 
so far as they coidd use it as an instrument 
against the laboring class; the proh-tanat was led 
by men of petty bourgeois ideals. Weber had 
little sympathy for the irresponsible, autocratic 
policy of the kaiser, which had th.scredited Ger- 
many in the eyes of the world. 

In the period before the World Whir Weber’s 
ideas made a deep imjire.ss upon h'ricdrich 
Naumann and the circle of National Socialists. 
Yet despite his extraordinarily keen political 
insight Weber failed to exert any appreciable in- 
fluence upon governmental policy . His candidacy 
for the German National Assembly w as blocked 
by functionaries of the Democratic party. In 
i(y20 he abandoned this party because he dis- 
approved of its concessions to the Social Demo- 
cratic program of socialization. He accompanied 
the German delegation to the Versailles Con- 
ference and delivered an opinion on the war 
guilt clause. Although he argued against the 
ratification of the Versailles Treaty because of 
the impossibility of carrying out its provision^ 
and because of the moral humiliation which it 


involved for Germany, he always remained 
hostile to chauvinism and reaction. The provi- 
sion in the constitution of the German Republic 
for the popular election of the president was 
adopted upon the recommendation of Weber, 
who sat on the committec‘ which drafted the 
constitution. He insisted also upon the right of 
the parliamentary minority to carry out in- 
ve.stigations as a curb upon the omnipotence of 
the bureaucracy. 

Although Wh*ber has been rcpri .scntial as the 
intellectual spokesman of the bourgeoisie of his 
time, lie had in fact little .sympathy W'ith that 
class. 'Fhe search on the part of the German 
yoLitli movemcnl for a substitute for religion 
drew' from him the obsciwation that the doors of 
tlu* church W'crc .still open to tho.se w ho couUl not 
live without faith and w'crc willing to sacrifice 
their intellectual integrity. For tho.se who were 
not AVeber, who avowed that he was neither 
arcligious nor irreligious, advised that they live* 
free from illusion, face frankly the fact that re- 
ligious powxT w'as parah'/cd in the We.st and 
yet guide their actions according to the dict.ites 
of know ledge and a reali/ation of their rt'.sponsi- 
biht\ to the future. Weber's intluence as an 
edutMior was and still is hardlv h'Ss far reaching, 
although pe‘rh.i]>s it is more intangible, than his 
importance in the moral and soci.il .sciences of 
(iermany, which haw \cl to utih/e to the full 
the* problems he rai.sed and the knowledge he 
amassed. 

Ha.n.s SrPiiER 

( icuimnnltc Auf^atze zur W'lsscn'if haffslrhrt 
(d uhinifCTi i() 22 ), iJrsannrn ! le /Infsdi 'c zur RAn'ions- 
3 vols. (d’ul)iiie<-'n mao-ai, 2iul eJ. 1(122- 
2 p, \(j1. i, j>t. i lr. hy d'. I'arsons as 'f/ic J^olcsfant 
Kthii (uid the Spnit of (dipita/ivu (l.oTuloii 1930); 
Gcsduinidtr AiffsiUze zur Soyid/~ uiul Wn ts( hoft''- 
(^cu'luditc (d^uhinven 1(124); (h^.suftinidlr Aufsatze ziit 
Soziohe^ic umi SozialpohtiJi (ddihinycn 1(124); Wirt- 
\(hdft und (A'sdlsdidft, CJiundnss dti Sozialoliononiilc, 
pt. Ill (d'Uhin^cn 1(122; 211(1 cch, 2 \()ls., i(i2s)‘ “J-)i(; 
JJ( irsf” in ( d'ittiuftcr Ai brit(}f)ddiothd<, vol. 1 ( 

17-48, vol. ii (i8(>6-jgoo) 4(1-80; Wirt'^didjtsycsiJiiihtc, 
cd. hy S. Ilcllmann and M. Palyi (Munivh i‘)23, 2nd 
fd. i<)24,), tr. hy F. II. Ivni^ht as (jcturid Juofumiif 
History (New York 1927); (Jcsamindte pohtisdu 
Sdinftcii (Munich 1921); “Zur Lap:e der hui j^erlichen 
Dcinokratic in Russland,” and “Russlands Ubervanjr 
zum ScheinkonstiUitinnalisniiis” in Aidin' fur Snzial 
7 vissemdujft u?id Soziulpolitik, vol. xxii (1906) 234- 
353, and vol. xxiii (1906) 165-401. 

Consult: “C'hronolo^n’sch v^ordnetes Verzeichnis der 
Schriften von Max Weber” in Weber, IMarianne S., 
Alax Wdier (Tubingen 1 9^b) p. 713-19; Jaspers, Karl, 
Max Weber (Oldenburg 1932); Grab, Hermann J., 
Begriff d^s Jiationalen in d^r Sozioiogie Max 

Sozialvv issenschaftliche Abhandlungen, vol. 
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iii (Karlsruhe i()27 , Kowitli, “Max Weber und 
Karl IVlaix in /lichiv Jut So^'Uj/nissruschaJt und 
So::r.ia'politik, \()1. Ixmi 53 og. Sicdin.i^s Chri- 

stoph, Pohtik mul \ Vi^u'n\(ha\t bet May H’efter (Breslau 
^<ihher, AndreU',, Alav Weber als So/aolo^e” 
\x\ jfabrbiit h Jw So-iulotuc, sol n (Karlsruhe i()26) p. 
1-65; Kandshut, Siee:tru‘tl, KtifiJ: drr Soziolo^ir 
(Munisli i()2u) p. 2-10, 34 (>5, 77-S2; \Nu\\, JCrik, 
Max Webers etlnscluM' Ixi iti/ismus unci das l^iobleni 
Jer IVletaph \'sik“ in vol. \i\ (ni^o) 55<>— 7S; 

Scheltine:, Alexander s (ai, M<i\ ]Viht?\ II '/vi(’w< //c?//.s- 
/chre (d'ubiriKen 1^34); Salon ion, Albert, “Max 
VVeb-r’s Methodolotp “ in Suduf UcscuKJt, sol. i 
(1934) •47A)S; Abel, 'r. I'., S\stcfuu!i( So<i,)/oi;v in 
( fcnntiny, Coluiiilna L nisersits, Studies ni lliste)ry, 
ICeonoinies and l‘ublie Lass, no. 310 (New A’ork n>2o) 
eh. is ; Robertson, 11 . M , Aspetts of the Rnr of E<o~ 
tiotntr Jndn u/uu/fit/t, ('atnliiid/e Studies in Iwoiiomiie 
J hstors (Caiubrulpe, k'nr' igj'3). 

WKBSTKK, DANH-l. (J7S2-1-S52V Ameriraii 
lawyer .ind slatesiuati. AltliouL’;!' la was tb<' son 
of a poor New llanijishiu' iarruiM', Webster rose 
to proniint'nee and poA\er b\ stixiii" tlu^ ship- 
pinj.^, fiiianeial and industrial interests of \(‘W 
England, lidliieneed I v J liirru.^non, he upheld 
tlie Federalist doctrine of svouoniic deternuii- 
isiri, Tiiaintainin^ that the lorni and cliaracter of 
political in‘-titulions are determined i)\ the disS- 
triiuition and security ot proptTty and that the 
property interest ot tcich iiKhxidual should ds- 
terrnine the weiydit of his political power. In his 
early careca' as a lueinber of Conitress, when he 
represented the dorniiiaiit coriimerci<il interest, 
Webster adhered in practise as well as in theory 
TO tlie laissi*'/ fain^ doctrines ot Adam Smith by 
his resolute opposition to j^rotectiye tariffs and 
to any extension of ^governmental interference 
with indi\ ic^liial initiative. W lien manufacturing; 
becanu* a dominant interest, however, he re- 
versed his jxisition, anti became an outspoken 
advocate of governmental aid to inthistry. 

Although as a Federalist W ei^ster of>j>osed the 
War of ]Si2 and defended the tloctrine of 
states’ rights, he reversed Ins at^ tude when the 
planters of tlie South tried h) ailvante their 
economic interests by resort to states rii^hts and 
nullilication. In tht* Senate and as a popular 
orator Webster dtdended the df)Ctrine, bor- 
rowed larRcK from Story, tliat the federal con- 
stitution was a fundamental law restint; on an 
executed and irrc\ocalde contract between in- 
dividuals acting coUectixxdy in which tlie states 
as such had no }>arl. 'This nationalistic doctrine 
was legalistic, expedient and sentimental rather 
than historical. As a j'lractising attorney before 
the federal Supreme Court W(‘l>sler u]>Iield the 
sanctity of contracts and the vested interests of 


corporations and a loose construction of the 
constitution which was favorable to an expand- 
ing capitalistic economy. As secretary of state 
he took important stej)s to protect and extcntl 
Pacific trade and was thus a pioneer in eco- 
nomic imperialism, fic was also a belligerent 
exponent of national self-consciousness. 

A believer in the Ricardian labor Theory of 
value and genuinely interested in the well being 
of the wxirking classes, Webster none the less 
denounced collect ixx^ bargaining and the idea of 
a class struggle, a Ivocating instead class collab- 
oraiif)n. d’he only numanitarian crusade which 
cnlisti d the supjiort of this institutionalistic 
d(‘fender of the tamily, the church and the 
national state was that of popular etlucation, 
winch be beliexed to be an excellent insurance 
apa'u’st social unrest and revolution. Webster 
wa> hiiterly denounced by abolitionists for his 
jM»hticd opportunism and tcadiness to com- 
promise w ith th(* skw >cracy in its demand for 
stringtait fugitive slave la^’ -i .md access to 
vVi'stern Icrntory for the expansion of slavery. 
This compromise, however, not onl\ served the 
immediate interest of the New England indus- 
trialists who deri\ed profit from their alliance 
with cotton ])lanters; possibly it also prevented 
an appeal to arms until the industrial Noith was 
better prepared for the struggle. 

Merle E. Curti 

U'ork\: The Writ imp and Spec fh('\ of Daniel Webster y 
i<S vols. Hkiston jgo3). 

Aohuill: Lucss, C'lautlc Moore, Daniel BV/nffr, 2 vols. 
(Boston ig30); V'aicy, Robert I.., Daniel Webster as an 
lu'ononnst , Columbia University, Studies in Ilistorv, 
R.conomies and I'ublic Law , no. 313 (Ncw'A'ork iQ2g); 
Raninylon, Vernon L., Alain Currents in Amcritan 
Thouidit, 3 vols. (New Aoil^ i (>27-30) vol. ii, p. 
304 lO. 

WEKillTS AND MEASURES. To measure 
time, distance, area, space, mass or any other 
physical ciuantity a fundamental unit is required; 
w'hen realized in concrete form, this unit be- 
comes a standard and other units can be derived 
from it for convenient uses. The unit may be 
determined by natural phenomena, such as the 
time of revolution of a heavenly body, the length 
of a great circle of ihe earth, the length of some 
member oi' the human body, the length or weight 
of one or more grams or st^'da or the capacity of 
a certain type of shell; or it may be selected 
arbitrarily. system of weights and measures is 
the interrelation of units on a fixed ratio. 

Ancient Babylon and Egypt had linear meas- 
ures based on the cubit and the foot, w^iile the 
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earliest unit of weip^ht was doubtless detennined 
arbitrarily from some convenient object and 
used in a crude form of balance. The weight of a 
cube of water where each dimension was the unit 
of length was later emj)]oyed, as in the case of 
the Babylonian talent derived from the cubed 
foot. Units of capacity were likewise dehnetl in 
terms of cubic contents. It was soon realized that 
systems of weights, measures and standards 
must be simple and convenient for use, caj^able 
of develonment into a logical and symmetrical 
arrangement and imairiablc in regard to time 
and place. On stich bases systems were di*- 
velopcd, usually by the rulers, with the object of 
securing fairness in all commercial transac- 
tions. 

Systems of weights and measures became 
diffused by conquest and commercial relations, 
as is illustrated in the w i^lesju’cad use in inter- 
national trade of the British measures, which as 
early as the thirteenth century had been stand- 
ardized locallv. It is estimated that at the end of 
the eighteenth centui^, when I'rance undertook 
needed refornas, there were still in Euroi^e 3()i 
different units of weight corresponding to tlu‘ 
term poimd, 370 of which were superseded by 
the kilogram, while the word foot applied to 
different units of length. Similar diversity exists 
even at j^resent in the Orient and impedes the 
marketing of products beyond the local com- 
munity. 

As early as 1670 Oabriel Mouton had sug- 
gested a decimal system of linear measures bast‘d 
not on a comentionalized or legalized body 
mexisure but on the arc of oni‘ minute of a grtvit 
circle of the earth with an appropriate^ subdivi- 
sion defined in terms of the length of a |Kauhi- 
lum. Nothing was accf>mplished until lyqo, 
when d’aHeyrand asked the National Assembly 
to consider metrological reforms. In 1795 fol- 
k)wing the adoption ol the revolutionary calen- 
dar a plan for a new svstem of weights and 
measurers was acce^pted, with the meter, one te*n 
millionth of the earth's cjuadrant, as the funda- 
mental unit and with the franc as a new unit of 
coinage. Legally adopted in I7q7, the me^tric 
system became increasingly used in France, 
until in i(S40 all other measures were outlawed. 
Belgium and the Netherlands adopted the 
metric system in iSib, Uret'Ct' in 1836, Spain in 
184c) and Portugal in 1852; in 1872 it became 
compulsory throughout the (Jerman Empire. 

An International C'onforence on Weights and 
Measures met at Paris in 1870 and two years 
later established a permanent scientific organi- 


zation to redetermine and construct new proto- 
type standards for the meter and kilogram and 
to distribute accurate and authentic copies. The 
metric convention, wdiich was signed at Paris in 
1879 by representatives of seventeen nations, 
definitely established the metric system on an 
international basis and founded the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Weights and Measures, wEere 
the standards are preserved. Later the bureau 
also determined the meter in terms of the w^avc 
length of the red light of cadmium vapor, 
and 1 ,553,i()4.j 3 wave lengths were fonnally 
adopted as standartl in 1927; the reju-oduction of 
the standard was thus made possible at any time 
by jnecise optical methods. The metric sysUan, 
which came to hv used universally for scientific 
restvirch and experiment, mad<.‘ possible the 
foundation of an international system of units 
and stantlards for all electrical measurements, 
both theoretical and y'>ractical; this system has 
been in universal use since 1893. 

Tile claims of the metric system to univer- 
sality in trade and industry have encountered 
opposition in English s]>eaking countries, al- 
though for many years the system has been jier- 
mitted by lawx It is admitted that decimalization 
is advantageous for calculation and records, but 
it is argued that it is less useiul for construction 
and commercial purposes than a binary or duo- 
decimal system, which affords 3 as well as 2 as a 
factor. Ill both Great Britain and the United 
States early in the industrial age there w'as as- 
similation to the same fundamental standards 
demanded in accurate work, particularly in the 
manufacture fif macliinery, where the various 
cornjMinents are constructed to mate with one 
another and to be used interchangeably. As a 
result there were di^veloped in both nations 
methods and machinery based on the Anglo- 
Saxon measures, involving large capital outlay 
and establishing trade processes and standards. 
Arguments addressed to the ringlish sy’jcaking 
peoydes in favor of the metric system which out- 
line international advantages, convenience in 
measurement and comymtation and like con- 
sid<Tations have been countered with state- 
ments that American and British trade and in- 
dustry have y:>rcdominated throughout the world 
in sy^ite of such alleged handicaps; that ordinary 
business and construction prefer a binary to a 
decimal systertr, that the cost of new weighing 
and measuring devices, machinery, yiatterns, 
conversion tables and other items and the incon- 
venience of the change wouhl be far greater than 
any benefits; and that the weights and measures 
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of a civilized country, although regularized by 
government, cannot be revolutionized as they 
are indissolubly connected with its past. 

Simplification of systems of weights and 
measures and the elimination of unnecessary 
and special units and arhitraiy trade sizes have 
been the treml of metrological progress, d'he 
United Suites, whose weights and measures 
were received from England in colonial days, 
did not follow the British reforms of 1824, when 
the imperial measures were adopted, but re- 
tained the Que<^*n Anne gallon of 23 t cubic 
inches established in 1707 and the Winchester 
bushel of Henry vii of 2150.42 cubic inches es- 
tablished in 1495. These discrepancies between 
British and American measures ha\c caused 
confusion in foreign trade, and at the same time 
there has been a growing tendency in the United 
States to discontinue the bushel and other 
capacity measures and to follow the European 
practise of selling bulk commodities exclusively 
by w'eight. 

Equity in trade and eflicienv.y in industry de- 
pend upon correct and standardized wxMghts and 
measures, hirrors of weighing or measuring in 
any commercial transaction, great or small, are a 
tax collected on the gross amount involved and 
mean overpayments by \hr buyer or losses by 
the .seller. Industries using interchangeable parts 
are dependent on accurate standards ot meas- 
ures, on w hich all specifications are based and to 
w hich, wdlhin the reipiired tolerances, they must 
conform. The gauges, patterns and jigs must 
represent the recjuisite precision secured by ac- 
curate reference not inciady to shop standards 
but to fundamental standards affording univer- 
sal measures. Standardization of industrial prod- 
ucts and proceSsSes of course depends upon 
precise rncasurenu'nt, which may result from 
cooperative action by industry or may be de- 
veloped and controlled by the state. 

In practically all countries the primary con- 
trol of weights and measurt's is an attribute of 
sovereignty and, like the issuing of money, is 
located at the center of government, usually as a 
part of a ministry of trade, industry or com- 
merce with subordinate functions at times as- 
signed to local agencies. 'The control involves 
the mechanical inspection and comparison of 
weights and measures and super\dsory func- 
tions, which deal wdth methods to insure ob- 
servance of necessary regulations and sound 
practises. The range of activity is constantly be- 
ing broadened by legislation; it now includes 
specifications for and inspection of various types 


of containers, thermometers, water, gas and 
electric meters and gasoline pumps. 

In the United States, although the constitu- 
tion authfirizes Ckingress to fix the standard of 
weights and measures, hnleral legislation in this 
field has been limited and far more has bex^n ac- 
comjdished by executh e order than by statutory 
enactment. By tlie failurt' of Congress to exercise 
its con.stitutional prerogative the supervision of 
weights and measures has come to be the re- 
sponsibility of tlie individual states, f^eft free to 
enact such statutes as are deemed necessary or 
cx[)edient, the states differ widely iu the amount 
and kinds of regulation of weights and measures 
and iu thi ir enforcement. In iqoi the National 
Bure<'u of Staiufirds was established at Wash- 
ington as a natiruKil clearing house and source of 
tt^chnical authority on weights and measures. It 
has the I’ustody of the fundamental standards of 
the United States and : a scientific bureau 
charged with comj'jarison and research of liigh 
precision in metrology as well in other fields. 
In (ireat Britain the Standards Department is a 
bureau of the Jfoard of Trade, but local weights 
and measures administration is in the hands of 
the county and borough councils, which appoint 
the inspectors and provide their euuipment. d'he 
Board of 'JVaile has the custody of the national 
standards, ajq^roves the devices for w'eighing 
and measuring used iu trade, examines candi- 
dates for the post of inspector, verifies local 
standards, formulates regulations and issues in- 
formation to the loe.d inspectors who enforce the 
w^eights and measures acts ol Parliament as wxdl 
as official regulations. In Eraiice control of 
weights and measures is exercisixi by the na- 
tional government llo<)Ugh the Direction dcs 
Afi'airi‘s Commerciales et Industrielles in the 
Minislcre dii Commerce et de 1 Industrie. 
Under a director at the Paris ofbcc there are 
chief inspectors in charge of districts with local 
offices manned by inspectors and assistant in- 
spectors. In general the regulation of weights 
and measures shows the same variations as do 
other manifestations of the police power in 
different countries, ranging from complete cen- 
tral control to vai*} ing degrees of local authority. 

Hhkuert T. Wadr 

See: Consumer Protection; Standardization; In- 
sri'CTioN; Assizes; Calendar. 

Consult: Petrie, W. M. Flintlcrs, Anciert Weiiihts and 
Aleasures (London Pigourdan, Cjudlaume, Le 

systemc nietrique des poids et 7?iesures (Paris 1901;; 
Guillaume, Charles E., Le recent proyres du systhne 
tnetrique, 3 \uls. (I'aris 1907—13); Hallock, William, 
jind Wade, 11 . T., Outlines of the Evolution qf W dghU 
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National Industrial Conference Board, The Alctric 
veesus the Enf^h'ih System of Weights ami Aleasures 
(New York 1921); Halsey, I'Vederick A., 'J'he A let n'e 
Fallacy (rev. cd. New York 1919); United Slates, 
Bureau of Standards, History of the Standard Weights 
and Aleasnre^ of the United States, by U. A. J' isclitT, 
Miscellaneous Ikihlications, no. 64 (new ed. H)25); 
Chaney, 1 Icnrv^ James, Oiir Weights and ATtasures 
(London 1^97); Watson, Charles M., British 
arul Aleasures (London 1910); Nicholson, F.dvvard, 
Alen and Afeasures (London 1912); United States, 
Bureau of Standards, Fedeial and State Iauvs Relating 
to Weiyhts and Aleasuies, Miscellaneous Publications, 
no. 20 (3rd ed. re\'. by William Ikirry, 1926), and 
Weights and Alcasurcs Administration^ by R. W. 
Smith, Handbook senes, no. ii (1927). 

WEISMANN, AITGUST (1834-1914), Ger- 
man zoologist. Weismann was professor at the 
University of Freiburg. Fartly heeause an im- 
pairment of vision interfered with his micro- 
scopic work, he devoted himself largely although 
not exclusi\'ely to theondical analyses of l)io- 
logical problems, especially heredity and evolu- 
tion. 

In his microscopic researches Weismann had 
been struck by the distinction betwe^en the 
reproductive (genn) c^dls and the other (somatic) 
cells of the individual. I'he fertilized egg from 
wdtich an individual starts is a union of two re- 
productive cells, egg and sperm; it divides into 
numerous cells, some of which remain repro- 
ductive cells and are passed on to the next 
generation, while others become somatic cells 
and die with the individual. The reproductive 
cells thus constitute a cfintinuoiis stream of 
protoplasm from generation to generation; they 
are potentially immortal; and it is through them 
that the hereditary material must be transmitted. 
A variation in a reproductive cell may affect the 
somatic cells derived from it; but an acquired 
character, which is a variation occurring first in 
somatic cells, cannot be transmitted to the next 
generation since somatic cells d(3 not give rise 
to reproductive cells. The th(‘ory of the hcrit- 
ability of acquired characters was held by many 
of Weismann ’s contemporaries, including Dar- 
win and Spencer. Weismann showed that the 
supposed instances of such inheritance were 
either incorrect or explicable in other ways; and 
largely as a result of his work the theory has been 
practically abandoned. 

In a strict sense the hereditary material, or 
genn plasm, is only part of the reproductiv^c ceil. 
Weismann identified the germ plasm with the 
chromosomes; he predicted that the number of 
chromosomes in the mature reproductive cells 


somatic cells, since the number is constant in 
successive gi'nerations of a species; and he de- 
duced the fact that the hereditary material is 
composed of units as numerous as the traits that 
may separate in heredity. These conclusions 
have been verified and incorporated into mod- 
ern genetical theory. But Weismann ’s system of 
units and subunits, which comprised four orders 
in all, was more complicati'd than the Mendelian 
system now in use. Weismann elaborated his 
theory without anv^ know Ualge of IMenders work 
but attempted to harmonize the two systems 
after the rediscovery of Mendclisni in 1900. 

Heritable variations were attributed by Weis- 
mann to the formation of new combinations of 
genes in siwual reproduction and in a more 
fundamental sense to changes in the units theni- 
selvvs. The causes of tht\se changes were then 
unknown, but he admitted the possibility, since 
demonstrated by 11 . J. Muller aiul Iwlgar Alten- 
burg, that the changes might be brought about 
by the direct action of the environment on the 
reproductive cells. Weismann also realizetl that 
“the influences of tlu' environment must always 
hav4‘ a powerful effect upon the soma of the 
individual,’’ including both physical and mental 
traits. He pointed out, for e\am]>le, that the way 
in which genius expresses itself depends on the 
conditions of the time. What he tlenied was that 
the somatic effects of the environment can be 
transmitted to subsec|uent generations through 
the germ cells. 

Weismann accei^ed Darwin’s theory of evo- 
lution by natural selection of random variations. 
He dev’eloped it ingeniously and critically, ap- 
jdying it not only to ]divsical but to meaital 
characters, including the mind of man. In ac- 
cordance with his selectionist views he was a 
mechanist in his biological philoso]>hy. 

Alexander Weinstein 

Important leorkr. Studien zur Desc enden^-Theone, 2 
vols. (Lcipsie 1^75-76), tr. and cd. by Ka]diacl 
Mcldola as Studies in the 'I'heory of De\ient (London 
18H2); ,'lufsdtze uher Vererbitnii und s'ericandte hi- 
ologische Frauen (Jena 1892), tr, as Essays upon 
Heredity and Kindred Bio/oyiral Btohiems, cd. by 
Edward B. Boulton, Selmar Sdionland, and Arthur E. 
Shipley, 2 vols. (Oxford 1889-92); Das Keimp/asina; 
Eine Theorie der Vererbuny (Jiaia i8()2), tr. by W. 
Newton Barker and Harriet Ronnteldt as The Germ- 
Plasm; a I'heory of Heredity, Contemporary Science 
Series, voi. xxii (London 1893); i ’ortraye uber De- 
scendenztheorie, 2 vols. (Jena 1902, 3rd cd. 1913), tr. 
by J. Arthur and M. R. 'Bhomson as The Kiudution 
Theory (London 1904); “The Selection 'Theory” in 
Darwin and Alodern Science^ ed. by A. C. Seward 
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(Cambridet;, EnK. 1009) p. 18- (.5, amplified in Cer- 
man as Die Sclektinmihcorie (Jena 1909). 

Conmlt: Ciaupp, Ernst, August Wehmami: sein Lebcn 
und seinWerk (Jena l(>I7),^vith l^ihliu^raphy; EouUon, 
E. B., August hiiedriih Leopold Weismann'* in 
Royal Society of London, Proceedings, ser. B, vol. 
Ixxxix (1915-17) xxvii-xxxiv; Parker, W. N. and 11 ., 
in Linnean Society of London, Proceedings, Session 
127 (1914-15) 33-37. 

WEISS, ANDRL (1858-192(8), PVcnch jurist. 
At first professor at Dijon, Weiss subsequently 
occupied the chair of international law, both 
public and private, at Paris. He was a member of 
the Institut de France and memlier and presi- 
dent of the Institute of InteiTiational Law. He 
servxal also as judf^^e and \ ice president of the 
Permanent Court of International justice at The 
Hagu(‘; lie was jurisconsult in the h'rench Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs until 1920 and was a 
member of the Academi<‘ Inlernationale de 
Droit Compare and of similar institutions. 

Weiss’ most inq^irtanl eontribulion was in 
the field of pri\ate' international iaw\ His chi(‘^ 
work is his I'railr ihci)) ujnc el ptcitiqiic de droit 
internatiinial prrie \v)ls., I’aris ]8q2--i(iO>; 2nd 
ed.,()\ols., 1907- I 5). i 'or students he also wrote 
an elementary text, Miunul de dtoil inlrniofional 
privc (isl ed. witli title Traile elemrntaire dc 
droit . . . , ikiris 18S5; qth ed. i()25), winch 
proved extremidy j)opular, it wa.s his great con- 
tribution to ha\'e written m the nineteenth cen- 
tury the first fundamental work in P'rench of a 
general character concerned witli private inter- 
national law which was noteworthy from the 
point of ^ iew' not only of doctrine but of docu- 
mentation — and this in a periotl wliMi the avail- 
able literature was not as extensive as it is today. 

’Fhroughout *his life Weiss played a very 
authoritative role, and he had numerous dis- 
ciples. As chief of the school of the personality 
of law and as p^ropagandist of the doctrine of the 
Italian Mancini, which he U]>heUl consistently, 
he was consitlered an important figure in In*ancc. 
At the present time, liowevei , his views are 
somewhat outmoded. ’Fhe idea of the personality 
of law, howe\'er generous in its conception, con- 
tradicts the very structure of the state. Eor this 
reason it has nexer been accepHed by Americans 
and it hiis now almost no sup^j^orters even in 
I'rance. 

J. P. Niboyet 

Consult: Bartin, Taiennc, in Journal du droit intenia- 
lional, \'ol. Iv (i<;28) 8.19-52; Nihoyel, J. J\, “Troi.s 
juriseonsultes: Pillrt, Weiss, Jordan” in Revue dc droit 
internutionaJ pris't , vol. xxi\' (1929) S 7 ' 7 -yi‘ Canitarit. 
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Henri, “Notice sur la vie et les travaux dc M. Andi 6 
Weiss” in Institut de France, Academic des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques, ex enrrt 7 jai/.v . „ . Compte 
rendu, vol. xei, pt. ii (1931) 10-50. 

WEITLING, WILHELM (1808-71), German 
communist. Weitling was the most important 
Gennan figure in pre-Marxian communism and 
its first paroletarian leader. The illegitimate son 
of a German servant and a PVeneh officer, he 
learned the tailor’s craft, fled from Prussian mili- 
tary service and, as w^as customary among jour- 
neymen, took to wandering. During an extended 
stay in Paris he became a revohitionan^ egali- 
tarian under the influ(*nce of Baheuf, Fourier 
and Lamennais. In tlic years 1838-44 in Paris 
and later in Swilzcadand he carried on effective 
oral and wTitten agitation among the German 
journtyvmen, t-sjaecially througli his books: Die 
Mensi'hlicit , 7 cie sir is/ und wie sir scni soUic 
(Pans 1838, and cd. Berne ^>45) and his chief 
work, /)/r a ar an lien der Uarmonie und Frci licit 
(Vevey 1842; luwv ed. by P\ M Hiring, Berlin 
1908). The pnvspiectiis of his Das Kran^eJium 
eine^s armcn Sunders (Zunc:h 1843, 2nd ed. Berne 
1845) led to his imprisonment in Zurich in 1843, 
hut the pul fished ’-ejxort of his trial won many 
new supp>orters to communism. Swit/erlaiid 
turned W’eitling o\er to the Prussian govern- 
ment, which in order to nd itself of an agitator 
piTinitted him to lamgrale to the- Lnited States. 
Before he left in T(S4('> 1 u‘ visited Lf>nd(>n and 
Brussels, there coming into contact with Alarx, 
who cxp)ressi‘d considerable regard for Weit- 
lmg 's role among tlie revolutionary piroietariat. 

Weitling’s influence on the latiT communisl 
movement derivcil nilher from his antimililar- 
ism and antinationalism than from his radical 
egalitarianism. During the ]>eriod up> to 1844, 
when his contrihution was of significance, he 
considered his writirigs as the collective achieve- 
ment of his class. But Ids ideas, which grew out 
of the soil of handicraft, did not correspiond to 
the needs of tlte rising industrial workers; cer- 
tain pxithological aspects of his picrsonality be- 
came more marked; and his theories based on 
‘fiiatural law” were superseded hy the “scien- 
tific” communism of Marx and Eingels. Al- 
though Weitling rcxisited Germany during the 
revolutionary years 1898-49, he realized that his 
influence was waning and returned to the United 
States, 

Among ihc German workers in the LTnited 
States the agitation which he conducted p^ar- 
ticularly for labor exchange hanks left no 
permanent mark, and his literary work, carried 
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Dll mainly through the Rcpiihlik der Arhcitcr 
(New York i(^’50-55), showed that he had iioth- 
ing further to contribute to the revolutionary 
movement. 

Gustav Mayer 

Consult: Introduction In* 1 *'. IMchring to his edition of 
Ctiraniu n drt Udrnioniv n>i(l Fycilmt (Berlin moS); 
Burnikol, firnst, Wilhelm M'litlnm, ( 'hristentuni und 
Sozialjsnu!^; Quellen und I )arst(‘llun^en, \oJs. i-A 
((“viel jg2() 31); JJruL’L,"ei, Otto, Cesihnhtc der dent- 
Si hen J Idnduerhen'erenu' in der Sih^eei^, L)te 

Wiiksnnikeit Weitlnnis, Berner l.'ntersuchun^en zur 
;:ll;^cmemen ( jescliiehte, \oJ. ni (Berne 1032); 
Commons, J. R., and asso^ lates, klistory of l.ohou} in 
the C lilted Slntes, 2 \ols. (New York igiS) \a)l. 1, p. 
5i2-j(). Atller, j\la\, lUcerec/vcr (5lh ed. Vienna Ityii) 
p. 2S7-3 i.p 

WELCH, WlJdJAVl HENRY (1850-1934), 
American pathologist, bacteriologist and hy- 
gienist. A graduate of Yalt^ in jSyo aiul ol Co- 
lumbia Aledical School in 1875, ^Vclch devoted 
three 3x*ars to postgraduate study in the CbTman 
universities and in 1879 became professor of 
jtathology in the Bellevue Hospit<tl Medical Col- 
lege, where he established the lirst pathological 
laboratory in the United States. Ha\ing been 
recommended by B Uings and Ckihnheim for the 
chair about to be established in tlie Johns 1 lop- 
kins Medical School, he put in another year of 
bacteriological training in Europe, principally 
under von Fliigge, and thus brought the ad- 
vanced laboratory techni(]ue of Koch to Balti- 
more. Up to 1900 he tlevoted himself mainly 
to research work and to teaciiing. His princijail 
contributions to pathology were monographs on 
puimonarv oedema, glomerulo- nephritis, throm- 
bosis and ft'ver. In 1S91 he discovered the bacil- 
lus AerogcfU’S cup^idatus, or Welch bacillus, 
wiiich activates gas gangrene in wounds, and 
the white streptococcus vv Inch infests wounds b}^ 
w^a}^ of the skin. Sub.sequently he became a 
leading member of the State Board of Health of 
Maryland, serv ing as its president from 1898 to 
1922. Up to the World War his interests were 
in the main concentrated upon public health 
and social w'clfare, notably mental hygiene and 
the prevention of tuberculosis. He served in 
uniform as an inspector of camps and military 
hospitals during the w^ar and wais rew^arded with 
the brevet of brigadier general. The creation of 
the School of Hygiene and Public Health in 
Baltimore, which he directed between 1916 and 
1926, was the culmination of Welch’s activities 
in public health and applied sanitation. He 
founded the Jounial of Experimental Medicine 
ana edited it from 1896 to 1905 and was a 


founder in 1921 of the American Journal of Ily 
giene. Active in the establishment or tne Rockc' 
feller Instidite for Meilicai Research, he wus 
president of its board oi directors during the Iasi 
three decades ot his Jilc and \vas a tnisiee of the 
Carnegie Institution oi ^\ asliington, a member 
of the International Heakh Board and a ju*in- 
ci]Aal advisiM* of the Cdiina Medical Boartl ol tlie 
Rockefeller h'ound.ition and ot the Milbank 
Memorial Fund. Welch was a recipient ol many 
honors and distiiu'l ions, n^tablv the presidency 
in 191 it) of the National Acadenn ol Sciences. 
7 'he Welch Aledical Library, erected in his 
honor, was opened in 1929. 

V. H. (iARKisOV 

r‘!hiioi>i (ijdix of ]\h!luiin lltiny IW/ih, ed. 1)\' 
W.iller C Bui Let ( Baltimore 0117) 

Ctinsiift. (jiirnson, ]•'. II., in Siientiin Monthly, \ol. 
xxxMii ( 103.^) 37g (S2; Wilhiun IJeiii \ WeUluit EiijJityy 
i*d. l>\ V. O. I’lechure (New Yoik 0130) 

WELCKER, KARL 'i’HEODOR (lycp 18(19), 

German jAoIitical theorist. W elcker ]da\etl a de- 
cisive role in the ilevelopment ol tlie itk‘ologv 
ol (Rrman bourgeois liberalism He was born 
in ] iesse <nid as a wry young m.ci becamt* pro- 
fessor of political science ,i( tlu* Umwrsitv of 
Iviel. Later he taught at Bonn with \rnJt and 
in 1823 becamt' associated will 1 Karl \on Roittrk 
at the EYiiversity of kVt'ibnrg. RoUeck aiul Wel- 
cker became the le.itlers of .be oppo.^ition in the 
Baden Jantdlag. Becaust' of tiw’r ivibhi'ist at'tiv’i- 
ties thev were ousted from their teaching posi- 
tions in 1832 and becaiiH' the most intluenlial 
representatives of liberal and national jiroj^a- 
ganda during the period ])r!or to 1848. d'he 
period during which W elcku' occupied a jioi^i- 
tion ol importance in Germany .b(‘gan in 1830 
when he introduced into tlie Ihindestag at 
E'rankfort on the Main a motion for the e.stab- 
lishment of full freedom of the press throughout 
the German Confederation, d’he motion was 
unsuccessful; as a result of it AVelcker was per- 
secuted, although he actpiired renown through- 
out (iermany. After the su])pression of his own 
paper, the /oT/.s77////grr, he collaborated with Rot- 
teck in the publication of tlu' Staafs-Lexiron (19 
vols., Altona 1834-49; 3rd ed., 14 vols., Leipsic 
1856-66), which served as a political text for 
two generations of the educated classes of Ger- 
many. In 1848 Welcker represented Baden at 
the EVankfort Assembly, wliere he joined the 
group of moderate liberals and took an active 
part in the elaboration of the fundamental prin- 
ciples. He took a decisive ste]) when, contrary 
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to his earlier ‘‘greater German’* views, which 
allowed for the retention of Austria in the Ger- 
man federal state, he introduced a motion in 
1S49 to the effect that the imperial crown be 
offered to the king of Prussia. Welcker was an 
idealist and a skilful popularizer rather than an 
original thinker. His general attitudes were 
shaped by the experiences and institutions of the 
Anglo-Saxon world. Personally of unimpeach- 
able character, he was zealous in his belief that 
bourgeois freedom represented the arcanum of 
political power and national political develop- 
ment. Welcker exerted a much greater influ- 
ence as a teacher than as a scientist or political 
figure. 

Tiihoik)h IIfuss 

Consult: Wild, Karl, Karl Thi'odor IVelcla^r (Hcidcl- 
her):," igi 3 ); Zchnter, Mans, I)a<: Staatslcxikon v(ni 
Rottech und WcUker^ 1 ast-Studicn, no. in ()ena 1920) 

WELD, 'niEODORE DWIGHT (1803 05), 
American abolitionist. Weld grew up in western 
New York, \\herc he became an evangelist in 
Charles G. Finney’s PresoytcT*ian revival. 
'Phrough Finney, Weld met the New York 
philanthropists led by Arthur and Lewis Tap- 
pan, who were backing I'inne} \s revival, and 
became their agent in various projects for social 
reform. 

Through his friendship with Charles Stuart, 
British advocate of emancipation in the West 
Indies, Welti became an abf)litionist. It was at 
his suggestion that the New York philanthro- 
pists organized the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety when in 1833 Parliament abolished slavery 
in the Brhish West Indies, d'he society adopted 
the British motto of “immediate emancipation” 
in order to link its cause with the British move- 
ment; this was interpreted everywhere as a pro- 
gram of immediate freedom for the slaves, and 
the society’s propaganda not only failed to w'in 
the east but often [irovoked hostility. 

Weld saved the abolition movement from dis- 
aster. He and students whom he had won to the 
cause, acting as agents of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, preached emancipation as a re- 
vival in religious benevolence with extraordinary 
success and established the movement securely 
in Ohio, western Pennsylvania, New York and 
many districts in the east. The antislavery areas 
in the west in the main coincided with the field of 
Weld’s labors. He made converts of many men 
who later became prominent leaders in the 
abolition movement and in Republican party 
politics, and antislavery sentiment among New- 


School Presbyterians may be ascribed largely to 
his agitation among the ministers. 

By 1836 the success of Weld’s agents was so 
apparent that the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety turned all its resources to enlarging Weld’s 
band. Weld himself selected seventy new agents 
and gave them a Pentecostal training in the gos- 
pel of abolitionism. During the next few years 
“the Seventy” consolidated the antislavery 
movement throughout the north. The most 
widely distributed tracts of the movement, al- 
though puV)lished either anonymously or under 
the signatures of other <uithors, were all written 
by Weld. In addition he directed the national 
campaign for presenting antislavery petitions to 
Congress. When his converts in the House of 
Representatives — Giddings, Gates, Andrews 
and others — determined to break with the Whig 
party on the slavery issue, they summoned Weld 
to Washington to act as their lobbyist. For two 
crucial years, 1841 and 1842, Weld directed 
their campaign, and when an antislavery bloc 
within the party was well established, he with- 
drew^ from public life. 

Weld’s anonymity in history may be attrib- 
uted to his almost morbid modesty. He ac- 
cepted no office, refused all honors, attended no 
conventions and would not permit his speeches 
or his letters to be printed. During his long life 
he refused to let friends write of his achieve- 
ments. 

Gilbert Hobbs Barnes 

Works- The Bible a^aimt Slavery (New York 1837, 
new cd. Pittsburgh 1864); “Wvthe,” The Power of 
(Congress (eiH'r the District of Columbia ^ Anti-Slavery 
Examiner, no. 5 (New ^'ork 1837, 4th ed. 1838), 
Thome, J. A., and Kimball, J. H , Emam ipation in the 
West Indies, rewritten and tiitjtlt-nsed by T. D. Weld, 
Anti-.Slavery Examiner, no. 7 (New York 1838, 2nd 
ed. 1830); American Slavery As It 7v, American Anti- 
Slavery Society (New \'ork i83g); I'he Correspondence 
of Theodore Weld, ed. by (L II. Barnes and D. L. 
Dumond (New York 1934). 

Considt: Barnes, Cdlbert II., The Antislavery Impulse^ 
18JO-1S44 (New York 1933). 

WELFARE CAPITALISM. See Welfare 

Work, Industrial. 

WELFARE WORK, INDUSTRIAL. This 
term is used to describe the voluntary efforts of 
an employe! to establish, within the existing 
industrial system, working and sometimes living 
and cultural conditions of his employees beyond 
wTat is required by law, the customs of industry 
and the conditions of the market. It has come 
into disuse in the United States, because most 
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earlier and some later forms have been paternal- 
istic and incjiiisitorial or because the apparent 
motive of some— the desire to avoid wage in- 
creases —has made the term repugnant to or- 
ganized labor and therefore indiscreet for em- 
ployers to use and more particularly because its 
substantial content has been incorporated into 
a comprehensive, organized managerial function 
identified by such new terms as labor manage- 
ment and personnel administration. In the 
I Inited Kingdom, on the other hand, the term is 
still in vogue, both because labor there has been 
more accustomed to class distinctions and pa- 
temalistic relations and also because* the recent 
development has bta-n limited chiefly to physical 
factors within a framework of established rela- 
tions with strongly organized labor and has 
manifested characteristic British adeptness in 
adjustment to dominant conditions. 

Industrial welfare work has taken numerous 
forms. Those dealing with immediate working 
conditions are special provisions tor adequate 
light, heat, ventilation, toilet facilities, accident 
and occupational disease prevention, lunch 
rooms, rest rooms, maximum hours, minimum 
wages. Thosi^ coi.ceriied with less immediate 
working conditions and group interests are 
gymnasiums, clu brooms, playgrounds, gardens, 
dancing, music, house organs, mutual aid so- 
cieties, vacations w'ith pay, profit sharing, stock 
ownership, disability and unemployment funds, 
pensions, savings banks, jirovision tor concilia- 
tion and arbitration, shop committees and works 
councils. Still others are designed to improve 
community conditions: housing, model dwx*!!- 
ings, retail stores, churches, schools, libraries, 
kindergartens, domestic science, day nurseries, 
dispensai'y and dental service, lectures, motion 
pictures, athletic contests, picnics, summer 
camps. The combination in w hich such elements 
of welfare work are found in any given situation 
is a result of the interrelation of the employer’s 
motives, the requirements of the situation, the 
reaction of the employees and the ability of the 
enterprise to bear the costs. Only rarely, how- 
ever, has more than a small fraction of the list 
characterized the welfare work of a particular 
enterprise. 

Conscious and organized welfare work has not 
been typical of all industrial enterprises. It is 
today quite common in large organizations, 
where personal contacts arc least intimate, where 
the problem of winning individual interest and 
good will is more diiricult because the unfavor- 
able forces of mass psychology find free play, and 


where the per capita cost of such work may be 
distributed ovxr a large output. In the smaller 
and more numerous enterprises only the simpler 
types are undertaken and in a less formal way. 
Such organizations continue to rely on the 
strength of intimate personal contacts to secure 
and maintain the intere.st and good will of 
workers. 

A generalization concerning the motives 
which induce emph)yers to establish welfare 
w'ork w'OLild be misleading. In individual cases 
one or more of the following may dominate: 
humanitarianism, or social minded ness; the 
stri\ing for efficiency and greater output; the 
necessit)' of attracting workers t(» a decentralized 
locality; the necessity of attracting a higher grade 
of workers; the attempt to smooth the w'ay for 
mechanization; the aim of combating organiza- 
tion of cmplo3xes by outside influence; the de- 
sire to avoid payment of a tax on surplus; exhi- 
bitionism and advertising. In particular in- 
stances the motives are usually composite- 
conduct of employers in this respect is as varied 
as human conduct in other respects. Yet in 
broad historical perspective certain motivating 
characteristics appear to dominate succcssi\’e 
periods of the development of the movement. 

ForeruntKTs of some of the tu'esent fonns ol 
w’elfare w'ork are to be founu m studies of the 
guild, manorial and even <‘arlier periods of em- 
ployer-employee relationshi}'>s. 'Idic inference 
seems fairly reasonable that there ha\e ahva\s 
existed, first, a varitly of temiKTaments among 
emplovers which has led some of them to take 
advantage of differential opportunities for se- 
curing w'orker good will and application; and, 
second, a margin for e\[>loitation between the 
model employer-employee relationship of a 
period and an economically feasible, more co- 
operative, more protluctive and more profitable 
relationshijn This may account adecjuately for 
the fact that some prototype of present day 
welfare work has aKvays existed. 

Welfare work as a movement began in the 
early years of the industrial revolution. It ap- 
pears at that time to have l)et‘n a reaction of so- 
cial minded employers both to the shocking 
conditions of work which developed in the first 
years of the factory system and to the concept of 
scientific meliorism represented by such philos- 
ophers as Comte, John Stuart Mill, the Mar- 
tirieaus and George Eliot. In the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century Robert Owen openly 
declared that he sought formation of character 
in his employees through shorter hours, a 
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minimum wage, schools, churches, decent hous- 
ing, medical attendance, sick benefits and such 
devices. In the second c]uiii*ter Ivecdaire in France 
introduced prolit sharing, jointly administrated 
benefits and aid and other democratic factors. 
1 he influence of Owen was reflected in the first 
noteworthy welfare work in tlie United States in 
the second quarter of the century under the 
leadership of Francis Uabot l^owell and Nathan 
Appleton at Lowell, Massachusetts. (Generally 
the characteristics of this first period of the 
movement were humanitarianisrn and a belief 
in human }K‘rfectibihly and the possibility of 
reconstruction of character. It W'as unquestion- 
ably paternalistic and arbitrary, and a majoi 
theme was the graciousness of fortunate su- 
periors to unfortunate inferiors. 

From then on until close to tli(' end of the 
century welfare work as a movement lagged, be- 
came less idealistic and reflected the ]M)int of 
view' of more self-inte‘rested employers, i’iithcr 
because the doctrine of ]K‘rfcciil)ility of human 
nature had not proved its valnbty in practise or 
more probably because, in the Ibtited States 
especially, workers as well as cniploycis w'ere 
concerned with pursuit of the full dinner ])ail 
and a rapid rise to wealth, and looked upon 
working discomforts as liclongiiig only to a 
temporary situation, better in any case than the 
woods and farms and the conditions of pre- 
immigration days, the movemenl lost accelera- 
tion and its humanitarian characteristics. 01 
course individual employers departed from 
model em[doyer-emplo\ ee relations to bestow 
benefits upon workers in \ar\ing cU^grees as per- 
mitted by the profitableness of cadi enterprise. 
In Idirope the movi'inent was influenced by the 
aj’ipcarance of socialism, d lie Krup]» contribu- 
tion in (iennany in the third quarter of the 
century is fairlv represent ati \ t* of the continental 
develoinnent of that j)eriod. Because of the in- 
adecpiacy of local conditions f(^’' proper com- 
munity life in the I'.ssen district and as part of 
the genera) liorncopatba' treatment of tlie so- 
cialistic movciiKMit in Cennany at the time, there 
was initiated at the Kruj'ip works an extensive 
paternalistic community welfare program, in- 
volving housing, cooperative storeys, a thrift 
campaign, guaranties against the results of acci- 
dent, sickness and other incapacities, old age 
pcuisions, life insurance and technical education, 
'iduis while in the United Stales the relief work 
movement became quiescent, the counter social- 
ist movement in Europe promoted a special 
manifestation of its development. 


About the turn of the century the movement 
in the United States showed a renewed vigor 
which reflected changing conditions and a new' 
class of managerial problems. 'Fhe machine age 
then really appeared —the first century followfing 
the industrial revolution had been only an incip- 
ient macliine age. Prior to the railroad construc- 
tion of the 1870^8 and i 88 o's in the United 
States markets w^crc local; even the world mar- 
kets of England were hut an aggregate of local 
markt.'ts, each wath its particular form and style 
demands. But with the consolidation by trans- 
continental railroad systems of the market of the 
United States, a market with apparently limitless 
demands for both capital goods and consumer 
goods, a ]>rcviousb uneconomic degree of mass 
selling and large sc ile production became prac- 
ticable. Increase in size of plants, m variety and 
capacity of machines and in the number of 
workers pci plant followed lapidly. New prob- 
lems of management emerged; a management 
movement was generated; and the concepts of 
organization, system and elTiciency became the 
concern of industrial employers. Organization 
and mechanisms were the order of the day, and 
even a worl.er came to be regarded by many em- 
ployers as not merely a man with a certain 
amount of energy and an incidental skill but as a 
special kind of human, delicately adjusted ma- 
ehiiie which would yield a greater output per 
labor hour if, as it were, properly oiled, greased 
and olhciwvise kept in prime condition. Hu- 
manitarianism, at which most hard headed 
business men bail looked askance as an in- 
adequate reason for spending money on welfare 
activities, was now’ replaced in their minds by a 
genuinely economic justllication; more efficient 
performance and lower unit costs. Thus better 
light, heat and ventilation, better toilet facilities 
and wash rooms, lunch rooms, lockers for 
clothing, technical education, productivity wage 
systems and similar factors became tlie concern 
of a labor maintenance department — the func- 
tionalized counterpart of the functionalized 
plant and equipment maintenance department. 
The welfare secretary appeared as the personal 
representative of the employer in labor main- 
tenance activity- At the same time organized 
labor, struggling for higher wages, entertained 
the suspicion that welfare efforts were intended 
to serve chiefly as a blanket wfith which the w’age 
issue might be obscured. For this reason and be- 
cause of frequent evidences of paternalism wel- 
fare wx)rk did not at the time w’in the sympathetic 
interest of labor; never in fact until the content 
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of welfare work had become integrated into the 
management structure and the term itself with 
its disagreeable connotations was discarded did 
labor extend tolerant approval to the movement. 

The most recent period of the development of 
welfare work in the United States began with 
the World War and continued for a decade 
thereafter, becoming part of a more highly or- 
ganized managerial function commonly identi- 
fied as personnel administration. Several influ- 
ences hastened this evolution, of which four are 
outstanding. In the first })lace, during the war 
the drafting of many experienced and skilled 
workers into the army, at the ver)' time when 
circumstances required a stepping up of produc- 
tion, made necessary the filling of factories with 
unskilled, diluted labor. Output was accordingly 
dependent upon the maintenance of employees’ 
good will til rough appeals to patriotism and 
other emotions and upon the training of this 
diluted labor for the required kinds and degrees 
of skilled w'ork. Even' known device for stimu- 
lation of the emotions and for organization of 
work was employed. laibor management be- 
came the concern of functionalized departments 
under major cxecuti cs. Most of the activities of 
conventional welfare work were taken over by 
the new functionaries; but they stressed a new' 
approach: training in skills and cultivation of 
interests, motives and good w'ill. In the second 
place, during the decade following the war mass 
selling and mass production received an addi- 
tional impetus, so much so that new sources of 
power were developed, multiple purpose ma- 
chines were replaced by huge single purpose 
machines, and the organization and system of a 
factory came to be a network of coordinated and 
finely adjusted pnK'cdures. Uninterrupted flow' 
of work to keep costly capital investment con- 
tinuously productive became imperative. It was 
discovered that althougli the machine had re- 
placed labor as a source of j^ow er and as the em- 
bodiment of many kinds of skill, nevertheless 
maintenance of labor adept in managing the 
machines, in governing their adjustment during 
operations and especially in the routines of the 
operating system was a more critical problem 
than ever. Labor turnover came to be recognized 
as a measurable cost; labor ill will also, through 
sabotage of expensive machines and tools, w'as 
becoming progressively much easier, more 
subtle and more costly. It was perceived that a 
new kind of worker was required: intelligent, 
alert, trained, capable of correct perception, 
quick reaction and sustained attention. Labor as 


a source of power and an embodiment of spe- 
cialized skills w^as replaced by labor as an em- 
bodiment of alert intelligence, good will and 
cooperation. In the third place, the researches of 
scientific management and of industrial psy- 
chology were presenting abundant evidence of 
natural differences among individuals and of the 
nee‘d of selection, training and w ise placement; 
of the nature of [)hysical and especially emo- 
tional fatigue and methods of avoiding them; of 
the power of non-hnancial as well as hnaiK'ial 
incentives; and in geneial of the jnirt played in 
every organization by the psychology of the total 
situation. As .soon as science had indicated the 
significance of both the total personality and the 
total situation, much of what had once been 
called welfare work received new (.v aluation and 
new attention as a vital part of the integrated 
structure of management. And, finally, labor 
came out of the World War with additioi al 
strength of organization; thus sometimes as a 
means of adjustment to this condition and at 
other times as a method of opposition, depend- 
ing on the motivation of the particular manage- 
ment, increasing atttaition was gi\en to w'clfare 
work as one element of the new function of 
personnel administration. 

Welfare work and social legislation have 
progressed side by side but with une(|ual pace. 
There arc some who see in welfare work the 
origins of social legislation. By definition w^elfare 
work IS in advance of social legislation. There is 
evidence also that welfare work has suggested 
what forms social legislation shouhl take; that it 
is the field wnere individual initiative puts on 
record its ideas and exjHa iinents in impro\'ement 
of management looking toward the establish- 
ment of local working and li\ing conditions 
which later come to be models for apjdication on 
a social scale. However, with noteworthy ex- 
ceptions industrialists generally are not leaders 
in social legislation. Owen’s conception of wel- 
fare work as a means of reforming indi\'idual and 
social character gave way to the industrialist’s 
present conception of the movement as good 
management offering a differential advantage 
over competitors who ignore it. Social legisla- 
tion has been enacted through the humanitarian 
and social minded effort of non-industrial re- 
formers organized into consumers’ leagues, child 
welfare associations and similar groups; through 
the vision of the occasional statesman who per- 
ceives and interprets social trends; through the 
opportunistic, sometimes demagogic, appeals of 
small caliber politicians for class support; and 
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i^pecially through the pressure of organized 
labor. In Soviet Russia, in Germany and Austria 
of the post-war decade and in Fascist Italy the 
translation into social legislation of various 
forms jf welfare work has been the result of 
political revolutions. In the United Kingdom 
and ill the United States progress in social 
legislation ha*, been inort‘ deliberate because of 
industry’s skid in regulating the pace by appeals 
to the domin.int spirit of individualism and by 
the manipulation of the processes of democracy. 

d’herc appears to ne little ground ior con- 
cluding that tlu‘ costs ot welfare work have been 
either taken out of uages or added to the unit 
costs of j')rodiiction. 'J’here have been numerous 
instances of the wastes of impracticable and irri- 
tating developments of ils fonns and even of the 
outright failure of enterj^rises which could not 
bear the costs, but bv and large this has un- 
doubtedly been inon^ than olfsi t In a tapping of 
new levels of interest, energ\ and skdl and by 
economies of coojHMMtion which otherwise 
would not have been realized. 'I'his is especially 
true with respect to j^reseiit d>y welfare work, 
which personnel administration has subjected to 
the discipline of research and e\ahiation, elimi- 
nations and additions. It sliould be borne in 
mind that the industrial world has been operat- 
ing in an econoni) of relatiw' scarcity, in which, 
with an apparatus and a tccliniqm* introduced a 
century- and a half ago, it has lieeii striving to 
secure command of the* deeper forces of ani- 
niatc as well as inaniniat<* nature, to accumulate 
a stock of capital goods ami a fund of free* capital 
and to bring all individual activities in the enter- 
prise* into a technical framework of e\or greater 
productivitv. In such an ecoiK^my the devices of 
welfare work in stimulating individual and 
group capacitv for utilizing human intellectual 
and manual energies have served a social func- 
tion corresponding to that served by the privi- 
leges allowed custodians and tiianipulators of 
savings. Jt is likely that in the long run society 
will continue to permit some degree of individual 
managerial initiative in the exploitation of the 
margin between the modal and the best in 
industrial relationships, to sene its function of 
experiment and to discover wdiat forms of wel- 
fare vv^ork arc most suitable for incorporation 
into social regulations. But it appears equally 
likely, in view of the problems created by a po- 
tential economy of abundance and as is indi- 
cated by current social and political trends, that 
such individual experimentation will be brought 
more and more under social direction and that 


che process of translating its approved results 
into standardized social procedures will be 
accelerated. 

FI. S. Pi:rson 
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vol. XXV (1927) 465-78; Hcrrin^^ H. L., Welfare Work 
in Mill \dllages (Chapel Hill, N.C. 1929). 

WELLKSLLY, MARQUIS RICHARD COL- 
LEY (1760-1842), British colonial administra- 
tor Intended for the presidency of Madras 
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Wellesley was transferred to Calcutta in 1797 
when Pitt deemed it best to send Cornwallis to 
Dublin. Wellesley became governor general of 
India at a critical time. With the temperament 
and ideas of a Warren Hastings and a ministerial 
viewpoint akin to that of his friend l*itt, it is not 
v^iirprising that Wellesley added largely to Brit- 
ish India. French officers and emissaries at the 
various nati\'e courts served as agents provo- 
cateurs for his exceptional energy and imperious 
temper. Two days after learning of Bonaparte’s 
landing in Egypt Wellesley ordered the governor 
of Madras to prepare for war with Tippu, the 
sultan of Mysore. 'Phis vainglorious Moslem 
prince, on .erms with the French, soon lost his 
throne and life; henceforth Mysore was a sub- 
ordinated state with the shadow of a rajali as the 
sc:reen for British aggrandizement. By the treaty 
Mysore, deprived of half its territory, granted a 
large annual subsidy to the East India Company 
for protecting the remainder. The overlordship 
of the British in southern India was greatly in- 
creased during the next few years by similar 
subsidiary treaties with Tanjore, Hyderabad, 
Surat and the Carnatic. The government of the 
Carnatic was taken . ver on the pretext of its 
relations with Tippu. 

The most (|uestionable of Wellesley’s actions 
was the forced deposition in iSoi of the ruler of 
Oudh and the acceptance by that state of a 
subsidiary treaty, on the ground of possible 
Afghan attacks. The attempted conquest of 
central India from the marauding Mahratta 
chieftains, Sindia and 1 lolkar, was less successful 
in a military way, although the British obtained 
Delhi and the person of the blind emperor. 
Military defeats in central India, dislike by the 
company of Wellesley’s forward policy, a dis- 
maying increase in the company’s debt, led to 
the governor general’s recall in 1805, his re- 
placement by Cornwallis and the resumption 
temporarily of the policy of non-interference in 
the affairs of the Indian native states. 

Wellesley was foreign secretary from 1 809 to 
1812. He favored free trade and the removal of 
Catholic disabilities, differing sharply from his 
younger brother, the duke of Wellington, in these 
views. In 1821 Wellesley was apf>ointed lord 
lieutenant of Ireland but felt it necessary to 
resign when Wellington became prime minister 
in 1828. Wellesley concurred in the Reform Bill 
of 1832. 

Howard Robinson 

Consult: The Despatches^ Minutes and Correspondeme 
ij the Marquess Wellesley, ed. by Montj^omery 
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Martin, 5 vols. (London 1836-37); The Life and 
Correspondence of Richard iA)lley Wellesley, 2 v^ols. 
(London 1014); Hutton, W. 11 ., The Alan/uess 
We/hwley (London 1803); Jtoberts, i*. L., India under 
Welledcy (London iQ2g); (hunhridye History of 
India, vol. v cd. by 11 . H. Dodwdl (Cambridge, Eng. 

1929)- 

WELLHAIISEN, JULIUS (1844-1918), Ger- 
man Semitist and historian. In 1870 he was ap- 
pointed Privaldozctil for Oltl I’estament history 
at G()ttingen, where he hatl studied under Ewald, 
and in 1872 he became professor at (ireifswald. 
Because of his role in the higher criticism mo\ e- 
ment WVIIhausen realized that promotion to the 
theological faculty of a larger university was 
closed to him, and he voluntarily withdrew in 
1882 to become Prh'atdozenf in Semitics at 
Halle. In 1885 he bec.irne jwoiessor of Semitics 
at Marburg, and from 1S92 until his retirement 
in i(rt3 he taught at CLittingen. Beginning with 
his studies on the composition of the Hcxateuch 
in 1876 Wellhauseii identiheil himself with the 
higher criticism movement, and in 1878 he pub- 
li.she^d his (icscliicJitc Israels (vol. i, Berlin 1878), 
later rev ised as Proleifomena zur Ceschichte 
Israels (6th ed. Berlin 1905; tr. by J. S. Black and 
A. Menzies, Edinburgh 18S5). The so-calknl 
Grafian hypothesis, which maintained that the 
Priestly Code, which provides the liackbone and 
general tone of the Hexateueh, was actually the 
latest element in the Hexateueh, had made little 
headway despite the work of N'alke and Graf in 
Germany and Kueiien in Holland. In Well- 
hau.sen’s Pr()li\i^ome}ia it received its most com- 
plete exposition, and he immediately became the 
spearhead of the entire movement. Despite the 
storm of opposition from orthodox Christians 
and Jews alike the power of Wellhuusen’s expo- 
sition soon brought a majority of Biblical 
scholars ov er to his view. He followed diis work 
with his IsracUtische und jiidischc Geschiehte (Ber- 
lin 1894, 8th etl. 1921), in which on the basis of 
his critical analysis of the Old Testament he re- 
constructed the history of the Hebrews from 
their coming to Egypt up to the rise of Chris- 
tianity. As a historian Wellhausen shows a re- 
markable critical ability in the use of source ma- 
terials and considerable detachment from theo- 
logical bias but fails to overcome certain a priori 
notions, as, for example, regarding the role and 
ideas of Jesus. InirtheiTnore his conception of 
history was almost exclusively politico-religious. 
Today his main ideas are still accepted but his 
work has been broken down in many places. The 
most signific^int and most v^alid criticism is of his 
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disregard for new discoveries in the ancient 
(Orient. Although lie wiis not ignorant of tins new 
material and admitted that tlie Ileiwews can no 
longer be studied as an isolated group, Well- 
hausen distrusted these finds and failed to make 
use of them. Much of his ])icture of tlie growth 
of Israelite religion from primitive animism to 
monotheism and the rise of Judaism can no 
longer be accx‘pted. But his defense of CJraf, the 
central theme in his work, still staiuls des]>ite the 
recent attacks of Koenig, Ivt'gel and otluxs, \\1 k) 
have reaffirmed the traditional \'ie\\ of the Mo- 
saic 1 orah. Wellhausen was attracted to Islamic 
history by its similarities with Jewish history. 
His contributions were of the same nature, a 
painstaking reconstruction oi the llteriry sources 
h)r early Islam, followed by a history in which he 
traced its (.lexelopintait from animism to mono- 
theism. 1 1 is chief work' in this held, /A/.s arahjsrhe 
Reich und scin Sti/r-: fBtTlm 1(^02; tr. by M. G. 
Weir, C^dcutta 1(^27), is also entirely politico- 
religious. But here Wellhausen ^vas ni't ham- 
pered h) his religious beliefs and the resulf is 
much more \alid, e\en in its det: Is. In his New 
Testanu'Ut work Widlliausen made a similar 
critical examination of the Gosjiels, discarding 
much as not genuine. In general his contribu- 
tions to New' 'restainent history are his least 
significant works. 

Mosis 1. Finkelstf.in 

Other importatit iL'Ofk\ Die J^ha) ts<ier utui die Sad- 
diieaet (( Ii cilsw alU 1S74, 2Tid cd. Ilanovci 0124); 
Skfzc,en und \'n) aiheilen, h \ols. (IkTlin iSS4-o<i), 
c*s}ii‘ciall\ \()1 111, Reste auihisihes IJeidentunis ^e- 

\atnnitit und eilautert (2nd <‘d. Ikalin Ein- 

leitini!^ ni die diei enten Ri'anpelien (licilin 0)05, 2nd 
c*d, njii) l or a complc-tc l)il)lioeraph>’ to i<>i4, see 
B.ihlfs, A., in Studten ^ur sennti'^i hen l^hilolou^te und 
ReIiL^i(nis^es( Jiu hte Julius Wellhausen . . . i^eTudniei 
. ., cd. liy K. Marti (( dessen 0)14) P- 35 1-6S. 

Consult Baunw^artiun-, W , “ Wellliaiisen und drr heu- 
tice Stand dcr alltestaniyntlichcTi \\ isscnschalt” in 
Theoloj^isi he Rundsi hau, ns , vol. 11 ( n)3o) 2S7-307; 
Smith, 1 1 . IV, I'hssays in Ihhlnal Intei jo etation (Boston 
1021 ) ch. \u; Srilin, K, in Deiitsilies Inoyraphisi lies 
Jahrbuih, \ol. ii (ip2<S) 341-44, and Atihaeolnyy 
I'ersus Wellhausenisin , .Xftvnnatli scru's, no. 0 (.Nash- 
ville 1(124), Sclnvart/, K., in J\. ( descllschaft cler 
Wissenschaften zu Ciottineen, Na< hriehten, (R- 
sehdfthilie M itteilunyen (kjo^) Becker, C. H., 

in Islam, \ol. i.x (i<>i(;) 95~(;';. 

WELIJNCrrON, FIRSd’ DUKE OF, Arthur 
WEid.ESLUV (jyfxj- 1S52), British soldier and 
statesman. Widlington began his military career 
in I7<S7 as an laisign and until 1793 i>crved as 
aide-de-camp to successive lords lieutenant of 
Ireland. In 1794 he was called uj^on for service 
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in the w^ar against I'rancc' and for nearly a year 
fought under the incompetent command of the 
duke of York. From 1797 to i(So5 lie served in 
India, where as a general in command he estab- 
lished a great military reputation by his brilliant 
campaigns against native leaders. 

On liis return to luigland he sat for a short 
time in the British Parliament and from 1807 to 
1809 ^cted as chief secretary for Ireland. But 
the great Napoleonic wars called him impera- 
tive) j to the continent, where his succession of 
victories in Portugal and Spain placed him in 
the front rank of military leaders. After the fall 
of Napoleon in 1814 he served as ambassador in 
Paris and plenipotentiary at the closing sessions 
of the Congress of Vienna. Upon Napoleon’s 
escape from Elba he assisted the allies in 
formulating those plans of campaign wdiich re- 
sulted in the crowning victory at Whiterloo. 
After the (ompleiion of tlu^ peace ticaties Wel- 
lington remained on th'‘ continent for nearly 
three years in command of the army of occupa- 
tion in northeastern E'rance. 

The liusiness of war having now been settled, 
Wellington addressed lumsell to the problems 
of interntitional and domestic politics. As British 
delegate at the Congress of Verona in 1822 he 
strongly assertcai the princi]de of non-inter\xn- 
tion in the internal aliairs of civilized states. His 
general internal ional policy w^as directed toward 
the maintenance of peace on the basis of the 
status quo ante; he opposed the recognition of 
the indejX'udence of the Spanish American 
colonies (1824), tried to jireserve the integrity 
of the 'J’urkish Emjiire, in 1826 advocated the 
.sending of British troops to Portugal to avert a 
Spanish invasion of that < ountry and deplored 
the revolt of the Belgians in 1830. As prime 
minister from January, 1828, to November, 
1830, Wellington was not a success. He did not 
understand party government; he cfiuld not 
tolerate opposition; he showed himself ob- 
scurantist and reactionary in policy. But while 
he held strong ojiinions, he w^as ahvays prepared 
to retreat from an unpopular principle as he 
would from an indefensible fortress. Thus hav- 
ing denounced Catholic emancipation he carried 
it thiough in 1829, and having condemned 
parliamentary reform he led liis followers out of 
the House of Lords and allowed the first Reform 
Bill to become kuv in 1832. Similarly in 1846 
he asserted his belief in the corn laws yet assisted 
Sir Robert Peel to remove them from the statute 
book. After the fall of Peel’s cabinet, of wBich he 
had been member without portfolio, he retired 
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into private life, although he reemerged in 1848 
to organize defense measures against an antici- 
pated Chartist rising. By the time of his death 
the mistakes and vacillations of his politics had 
been entirely overshadowed in the public mind 
by the memory of his superb military gifts, his 
patriotism and his personal qualities. 

F. J. C. Heaknsiiaw 

Consult: Maxwell, Herbert, The Life of WeUii^fton^ 
2 vols. (2nd ed. London igoo); Morris, W. C)., Wel- 
lington, Soldier and Statesman, and the Revh'al of the 
Military Pozver of Kngland (New \’ork i<)04); (iue- 
dalla, Philip, Wellington (New York u;3i); Halev'^^ 
Elie, Ilistoire du peuple anglais an x/A'*’ snV/e, 4 vols. 
(Paris I (>12—26), tr. by K. 1 . Watkin and I). A. Barker 
(London i(>24-2(>), especially vol. i, p. 73-81, vol. ii, 
p. 257-60, 2q(>~3o6; T’ortescue, J. W., Wellington 
(London ig25); Oman, C\ W. C., Wellington's Army, 
180^1814 (London 1(^12). 

WELLS, DAVID AMES (1828-98), American 
economist. Wells graduated from the Lawrence 
Scientific School, Cambridge, in 1851. He pub- 
lished several widely used manuals on geology 
and chemistry. At a time when the fortunes of 
the Civil War were at a low ebb he delivered a 
lecture on Our Burden and Our Strength (New 
York 1864), in which he argued that the credit 
of the North was still unimpaired and that a 
wise use of its undoubtedly superior resources 
would in the end bring victory. The lecture at- 
tracted wide attention, and as a result Wells was 
appointed a member of the llnitcd States Reve- 
nue Commission and in 1866 wos made special 
commissioner of revenue. His Reports of the Spe- 
eial Commissioner of the Revenue, 1866, 1867, 
1868, 1869, have become classics on the subject 
of indirect taxes and his advice on fiscal matters 
was generally followed, especially as to the use 
of stamps in the collection of the tobacco and 
liquor taxes. Because of his adoption of the ex- 
treme free trade view, however, his position was 
abolished in 1870. He thereupon became chair- 
man of the New York state tax commission and 
prepared the first and second reports of the com- 
missioners (1871-72; the first report revised as 
Local Taxation, New' York 1871) on the prob- 
lems of state and local taxation, the earliest treat- 
ment of the subject to appear in the United 
States. During the remainder of his life he pub- 
lished works on the tariff, the money problem — 
especially paper currency and later silver — the 
merchant marine and public revenue. His chief 
works were Practical Economics (New York 
1885), Recent Economic Changes (New York 
1889) and tile posthumous Theory and Practice 
of Taxation (ed. by W. C. Ford, New York 


1900), all of them distinguished by a rare com- 
mand of statistical material and by an eminent 
common sense. 

Wells remained to the end an extreme in- 
dividualist and an advocate of laissez faire, as is 
revealed in his The Relation of the Government to 
the Telegraph (New York 1873) and The Relation 
of the Eederal Government to the Railroads (New 
York 1874), in his Freer Trade Essential to Future 
National Prosperity and Dci'elopment (New York 
1882), in his bitter controversies with General 
Francis A. Walker on wages and money, in 
“I’he Communism of a Discriminating Income- 
Tax*’ (North American Revietv, vol. exxx, 1880, 
p. 236-46) and later in Ins unqualified opposition 
to a federal income tax. In fiscal theory he will 
be remembered for his criticism of the general 
property tax, which was, however, not based on 
any' wide historical or philosophical grounds; 
for his acceptance of the diffusion theory of 
taxation; and for his sturdy opposition to any- 
thing savoring of the broader s<x:ial point of 
view in public finance. 

Edwin R. A. Selioman 

Consult: Hollander, J H., “Davul Anics Wells. 1827 
i8(>8. Report of a Memorial Meeting of the Iu:onomi(’ 
Conference of the Johns Hopkins L’nivcrsity” -n 
Johns Hopkins University, Circulars, vt>l. xviii (1898 - 
96 ) 35 " 3 «- 

WENTWORTH , WILLIAM CHARI .ES 
(1793-1872), Australian political leader. Went- 
worth was horn on Norfolk Island, where his 
father had gone as assistant surgeon of a con\'ict 
ship. Young Wentworth was educated in Eng- 
land and there admitted to the bar in 1822. In 
the meantime he had pioneered in the writing of 
Australian history by his A Statistical , Historical 
and Political Description of the Cohmy of Ne 7 v 
South Wales (London 1819, 3rd ed., 2 vols., 
1824). In 1824 he returned to New South Wales 
and entered on an active political career. Went- 
worth’s influence w'as aided by his establishment 
in that year of a newspaper, the Australian, 
which as organ of the emancipists championed 
freedom of the press, trial by jury and repre- 
sentative institutions. He was never a member 
of the nominated 1 legislative Council, instituted 
in 1823, but became the leader of the opposition 
when he was elected for the city of Sydney to a 
council that had been enlarged in 1842 by the 
addition of elected members. 

During the next ten years Wentworth was 
actively engaged in demanding responsible gov- 
ernment, although, like Robert Lowe, who was 
a fellow council member at the time. Wentworth 



disclaimed democracy and sought local self- 
government in behalf of a landed gentry class. 
He even upheld the attempted rcintroduction of 
transportation in i8^8. With the separation of 
\ictoria from New South Wales in i<S50 and the 
ac(|uiescence of the home government in the 
preparation locally ol colonial constitutions, 
Wentworth was made chaimian (1853) of a 
committee to prepare the constitution of New 
South Wales. Although his tlesire for a heredi- 
tary upper lioLise was not acceptable to the 
colony, he was the acknow ledge-d leader in the 
successful effort to attain responsible govern- 
ment. lie went to London as an advocate of the 
new constitution. Henceforth he lived mostly 
in England, disliking, as ditl Lowe, colonial 
democratic tendencies. 

Wentworth was one of the earliest advocates 
of Australian federation. In 1S48 he propos(al a 
general assembly of the Australian colonies. 
When in luigland he estalilished m 1855 a 
General Association for the Australian Colonies. 
Two years later tins group presen.ted to the home 
government an unsuccessfel draft bill L)r an 
Australian federal assembly. While still in 
Australia Wentworth successfully fathered a bill 
(1849) for the founding of the University of 
Sydney; as the first of the Australian universities 
it was inaugurated in 1852. 

floWARD RoBTN.SON 

('otisu/t Rusden, (i. \V., Ilistcny of Aust) aha, 3 vols. 
(la)nd()n 1SS3); Martin, A , LiJ( and Let to s of the 
Riyht I lonourahU R(jho t Lo 7L (\ I'lsconnt Shnhrookr, 
2 ^'o]s (London iS(;3); Allin, L. I)., L/ze Early 
h'ederation Moieinent in Anstiaha (Rine'^ton, Ont. 
1007); Diinbabin, 'rhoinas, 'I'lie Makiny of Austi aiasta 
(Ia)nd{)n Sw c'c'trnan, I.dward, Austf alum (Jon- 

st'tutiunal Development, I'nncrsity td Mt-lhourm*, 
Publications, no. 4 (Mclbf)umc 1025), Cambridge 
History oj the Lh itish Enipin , \ol ^ 11, pt. 1 (Cambridge. 
Eng. 

WERGELANLh, IIENRJK ARNOLD (1808- 
4U> Norwegian man of letters, j^ubheist and 
patriot. A voluminous writer and modern 
Norway’s first distinguished poet, Wergeland 
played an important role in the development of 
the Norwt'gian national mo\ ement. 1 he uni- 
versal prev alence of Danish cultural traditions 
championed by Wergeland s opponent WTl- 
haven— among the burgher, official and intel- 
lectual classes, served only to intensify his 
patriotism. He worked for a national culture, to 
be sustained esp>ecially by the more indigenous 
ycxnnan f)casantry. ddiis class, as he several times 
implied in passages on historical subjects, had 
preserved many national cpialities ev'en during 
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the centuries of union wdth Denmark. Among 
the niral elements he discerned traces of a na- 
tional folklore and he drew' u]^on rural speech to 
enrich his literary medium; he was one of the 
early figures in the efiorts to make the language 
more national. 

But Wergeland was committed to the peas- 
ant’s cause in no exclusive sense. He saw' in the 
Norwegian nationality a serious cleavage be- 
tween the upper and lower classes, which he 
strov'e to eliminate by stimulating patriotism and 
public spirit. As a liberal and humanitarian he 
was interested in }>rison reform and in temf>er- 
ance and he pleaded thi^ cause of the socially 
outcast and of religious dis.senters living under 
legal disabilities. He took the initiative in agitat- 
ing for the remov'al of the constitutional exclu- 
sion of Jews from the kingdom. He sought con- 
stantly to v‘xtend the range of popular enlighten- 
ment, promoting rural loan hbrarier and, on oc- 
casion, teaching, editing newspapers and pam- 
phlets and gi\ ing homely advice on matters of 
husbandry' and conduct. With the passing of 
time Wergeland’s name has bcx.’ome a national 
slogan and his career a symbol of sterling Nor- 
wegian j)ati lotism. A sjdritual debt to him has 
been acknowledged by such outstanding national 
figures as j. Sverdrup, B. Bjornson and J. E. 
Sars. 

Oscar J. Falnes 

Works: Samlede sknfter, trykt utrykt, cd. by Her- 
man Jacgei and 1 ). A. Seip, vols. i-xi\ ((.)slo 1918-33). 

(JoTuult- Koht, IIal\dan, Henrik Werj^eland, ei Jolk- 
eskrift (Christiania 190S), l.aaelic, Rol\', “Henrik 
Wergeland o£» bans strid nicd prokuratfir Praeni’’ in 
Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Osin, I I istorisk-f ilo- 
snfisk Klasse,.S’Aj////(7 (1727) no. 5 and (1929) nos. i- 2; 
Bull, Ernnt is, and Paasche, I 'redrik, \orsk lUteratur- 
histone, \ols. 1- i\ (Oslo 11)23-33) v’ld. iii, p. i 13- 319; 
Elvikcn, Andreas, Die Entn'icklun^ des noneej^iseheti 
Natumalistnm, Historische Studien, no. 198 (Berlin 
1930); (Ijerset, Rnut, History of the IS orivegian People^, 
2 vols. (New York 1015) v'ol. li, p. 464-75. 

WESLEY, JOHN (1703-91), English clergy- 
man and founder of Methodism. Educated at 
Charterhoii.se and Christ Church, Oxford, 
Wesley wi\s elected a fellow of Lincoln in 1726. 
He w'as ordained to the priesthood of the Church 
of England in 1728, and on the strength of this 
fact in 1784 he took the decisive step of exercis- 
ing the episcopal right to ordain others, when it 
became necessary to provide the American 
Methodists with authoritative leadership. His 
early Oxford associations, his experiences in 
Georgia and his cv>ntacts with Moravians were 
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formative influences. From his first society in 
1739 to his death the Methodist movement grew 
to number nearly half a million adherents and 
developed an existence independent of the 
Established Church. The ideology behind the 
religious experience which he propagated was a 
simple description of a process by which man’s 
impulses and will were transformed through 
self-abandonment to and faith in the power in 
Christ. His theology was epitomized in the doc- 
trine of perfectionism of will and disposition. Its 
emphasis upon exjicricnce and ethical results 
shared with other evangelical preaching an im- 
mense success. 

Wesley’s political theory was consciwative in 
phrase, but much of the political eflect of his 
work was disruptive. He rejected emphatically 
the theory of representative government and 
contractual rights iis immoral, first, because of 
popular incompetence and, secondly, on prin- 
ciple. Civil society did not, as Locke claimed, 
originate in liuman self-interest. It was provi- 
dential and ethical. The function of government 
is moral, and for tlu‘ performance of that func- 
tion governors are responsible not to the }>eople 
but to Cxod. Political obligation is therefore re- 
ligious in quality and there exists no right of 
revolution, even if the governors violate their 
trust. Although Christian and non-Christian 
alike are under the law, the Christian is obedient 
by character and loyal by impukse. Wesley did 
not see that this metaphysical theory of the state 
failed to reflect existing practise and the needs of 
an emerging s(x:iety or that it endowed all go\ - 
ernment, regardless of its etliical character, with 
divine prescription. But it raflonalized Wesley’s 
conservatism, tended to concentrate the energy 
of the masses upon personal problems instead of 
political agitation and helped to give the move- 
ment a hard v on status of respccn;ability. The 
net result, however, was to promote change. 
Self-respect and self-assertion were nurtured 
in those dispossessed groups which were certain 
to repudiate unresponsible and outmoded po- 
litical institutions. The period of Wesley’s death 
and the French Revolution therefore saw dis- 
sension in which radicals were thrust out from 
the main organization to work elsewhere, while 
the official body, seeking to avoid political ac- 
tivity, in fact supported the conservative posi- 
tion of the divine prescription of all government. 

The work of Wesley not only coincided with 
the accelerated change to an industrial society 
but also promoted that transition. The town and 
industrial population provided his followers, 


while skilled workmen and tradesmen supplied 
a major part of his leadership. His ethics of eco- 
nomic activity was perfectly adapted to the new 
economic process. Hivinc ownership of all 
property included time and energy no less than 
money. The pursuit of gain therefore lHM:ame a 
religious obligation, industriousness a Christian 
virtue; and since ownership is a moral trust, 
frugal living and saving were imperative in order 
to provide for necessary business and family 
needs or to give to those in distress. 1 his re- 
ligious sanction of the economic \ irtLies had two 
consequences. On the one hand, it provided a 
disciplined and eagerly sought labor supjfly for 
the expanding economic needs and furnished 
the incentive and qualities ideally suited lor 
initiative in business enterprise. On the other, 
Methodists tended to prosper and in doing so 
gained social and economic presligt‘, acquired 
changed standards of living and the organized 
group j>ursued an increasingly conservative 
policy. 

The main contribution of W’esley to humani- 
tarian reform was indirect. The movement 
formed a tyf)e of character If) which the relief of 
distress became a habitual impulse. Hut since its 
philosophy proni(.)ted pri\.ite rather than po- 
litical action Wesleyanism furnished none of the 
leadership ior politically impkanented reform 
movements of tlie period, although all of them 
called heavily upon Methodist sup}>ort. Wesley 
attacked the slave trade, anti his societies were 
centers of propaganda against it as ^\ell as for 
prison refiirm and popular education. The rising 
standard of hygiene and improved care of the 
sick owed much to the powerful influence of 
Wesley and his organization. 

Wi:lli\ia\ J. Warnj'.r 

Important rvnrks: The Works of the Rci . John irt v/n’, 

14 vols. (new cd. London I1S72); ']'hc Journal of thi 
Rev. John Wv\Ic\\ cd. by Nehcmi.ili C ’urnock, 8 vols. 
(London 1909-16). 

Consult'. Tyerman, Luke, The Life and Times of the 
Rer.John Wesley, m.a . 3 vols. (2nd cd. London 1871- 
72); Warner, Wellman J.. The Weslexati AJoveynent if 
the Industrial Reiolution (London 1930); Edwards, 

M. C.,Johfi Wesley and the Pii^ditcenth (Jefitury (Lon- 
don 1933); Liniond, Sydney Ci., The Psychology of the 
Methodist Rez'iral (London 1926); Lee, Lknphrcy, 

The Historical Backgrounds of Early Alethodist En- 
thusiasm, Columbia Cni versify, Studies in History- 
Economics and Public Law, no. 339 (New York 
1931); Wilson, Woodrow, John Wesley's Place in 
History (New ^'ork 1915); Prince, John W., Wesley on 
Religious Education (New York 1926). 

WESTERNIZATION. Sec Europeanization. 
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WESTINGHOUSE, GEORGE 
American inventor and capitalist. The work of 
Wc^stinghousc revolutionized the railway trans- 
portation and electric power industries. His 
technical contributions to transportation, all de- 
veloped between i86p and 1888, include a 
straight air brake, the autoniatic air brake with 
the quick action trijile v'alve, an I'lectropneu- 
matic system of interlocking railway signals and 
the friction draft gear used in couj^ling cars, 
which eliminated tlie danger of broken trains. 
J hese devices, which were rapidly adopted by 
the railroads, made it possible to hold trains to- 
gether, stop them at convenience and (.juickly 
and c'ontrol their rnoveineiils without danger of 
collision. 

In tlu* early i88o's the eUx'tric light industry 
under the leatlcrshi]) of Thomas Falisoii had 
adojitetl the direct curriait nietliod of generation 
and distribution. As a result transmission volt- 
ages and disUinees were extremely linnttal. In 
1884 Westinghouse pea*eived that the alter- 
n.itmg c'urrent system was more ecoiK mical, 
more flexible and abo\<“ all aivcnable to long 
distance transmission, llius nriking water jwwer 
a\ailable to industrial markets. Westinghouse 
encountered strong opj^osition but won his 
initial \ iciori(ss with the lighting of tlie World 
Columbian I'Aposition in (dneago in 1893 
the constnietion of the electrical apparatus for 
the Niagara Falls pow erdexelopmeiit in i8()2 -95, 
both on the alternating current system, Today 
nearl) 95 percent of all electric sciwace is on 
altcnaiting cun cut. The elevelopment of the 
new method imolved the invention and perfec- 
tion of many devices, ineludmg the transformer, 
a rolai \ coinerted to change alternating to threet 
current, Nikola Tesla’s pols phase alternating 
current motor and the tin liogeueralor. Westing- 
house w as the first to concei e and develop every 
detail of his iiuentions only in two instances; in 
general he profited by the elioits of precursors 
and the assistance of brilliant >oimg engineers. 

He was one of the few imentors w ho was also 
a successful manufacturer anti promoter. He 
erected works to ]ux)tluce his f)wn devices, and 
these grew with the widening of his interests. 
His works were models of technical organization 
and ciricicncy and early included the develop- 
ment of laboratories. 

In the 1890 s there were important litigations 
between the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company and the General Electric 
Company, involving patents about alternating 
current machinery and filament bulbs. At the 
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conclusion of tliese contests Westinghouse 
emerged master in the alternating current field, 
while General Electric established its monopoly 
over the manufacture of electric bulbs. Thence- 
forth the two comj')anies agreed to exchange 
patent privileges, tlnis establishing a practical 
duopoly in the field of electrical apparatus. In 
the manufacture of railway brake and signal 
equipment Westinghouse companies have re- 
m.iincd supreme in the Ihiitcd States. 

The financial interests of Westinghouse 
sj^rcad far and wade throughout the world, with 
many estalilishments in foreign countries. In 
order to provide a market for ecpiipment West- 
inglKuisc alsr) acquired large interests in electric 
utililies. In the panic of 1907 the Wc*stinghouse 
Elcr.riK- and Manufacturing Company was 
lorc( J into receivershi]'; although (jeorge West- 
ingliousc him. elf assisted in its reorganization, 
he was ultimateb forced our id' his dominant po- 
sition. F'or his senices Westinghouse received 
decorations fioin many governments and scien- 
tific societies. 

N. R. Danielian 

('.omult: Lfi pf , I 'rancis E., (icmjtc WrKtuij^koxdsc, His 
Life iimi .]( hici'onnils (lioston iQiS); Pioul, Henry (L, 
A Life of (Jeof}.{e Wc^tiimhouse (New York iQ2i); 
'Lerry, A., Earh' History of Wc\titi;^iiouse Electric 
ami Manujaiturm^ Company (East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
m25). 

WESTLAKE, JOHN (1828 1913), English 
jurist. Westlake studied at Cambridge and was 
admitted to the bar in 1854. He j^ractised law 
until Ins appointment in 1888 to the Whewxdl 
chair of international law at Camlwidge, a }H>st 
whit:h he held for twenty vears. He served also 
as a member of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion from 1900 to 1906 and was one of the 
lounders and editors of the Rcviie dc droit inter- 
tiational et dc legislation compare'e, to which he 
contrihutcel frec|uently. In 1873 he helped to 
establish the Institut de Droit International. 

WN‘Stlake was one of the foremost students of 
international law in his time. His early efforts 
w^ere devoted to private international law; the 
7 'rcafise on Private International Law, or the 
Conflict of Lazvs (London 1858; 7th ed. by N. 
Bentwich 1925) was the first attempt to bring 
order out of the chaos of the English conflicts of 
laws wdiich had developed haphazardly on the 
basis of Story’s study. His application of the 
analytical method and of the theories of Savigny 
and other German scholars to the scattered 
empiricism of the English cases exerci.scd a great 
influence uj>on the development of this branch 
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of the law and led to its systematization in 
England. 

Even more important was his work in public 
international law. Westlake was a rare combina- 
tion of philosopher and practical lawyer, and 
during an era of thoroughgoing positivism he 
forecast the trends of a later generation which 
was to react against the extremes of nineteenth 
century law. To him the foundation stone of 
international law^ w^as the community of states, 
'rhe dogma of sovereignty he relegated to a 
subordinate position; he also contended that 
although states wx're the creators of international 
law% individuals as well as states w ere its subjects. 
Possessing a thorough knowledge of the practise 
of states and an ability to apply it with iTiasterfuI 
technique, he considered reason, “for the seek- 
ers after int<.‘rnationaI right,” as well as practise 
a source of the law of nations. 'Thus he etn isaged 
a dynamic system of international law ev'olv- 
ing with the growth of an organized interna- 
tional community. This })hiiosophic vision was 
strengthened by Westlake’s practical interests in 
the codification of international law and the 
establishment of nternalional tribunals. Ilis 
most significant hooks in this field are Interna- 
tional Law (2 vols., Cambridge, Ei.g. iqoq 07; 
2nd cd. 1910 13) and The Collected Papers of 
John Westlake on Public International I .aw (t‘d. 
by L. Oppenheim, Cambridge, luig. 1914)- 
Westlake w^as not a great systemati/er, and the 
principles implicit in his w'ritings have lu-en de- 
v^eloped more extensively by other writers; but 
his WTirk remains preeminent in its e xactness of 
information and clarity of expre.ssion. 

A. II. Fi-lli:r 

ComuU: Lauterpaeht, H., ‘Westlake and Present Day 
International La\^ ” m lu \ {102$) 307 25; 
Me?fi(>rics of Jolni Wcstlakf\ ed. by J. b. Williams 
(London J914), contains a biblio^^raphy of Westlake’s 
writings. 

WEyDEMK\TR,JOSi:PI I (I8l8-66),GerInan- 
American political theorist, j^ropagandist and 
journalist. Weydemeyer was born in Munster, 
Germany, and served for several years as ar- 
tillery officer in the Prus.siap army. He was one 
of a group of Prussian military men w'ho in the 
late 1840’s were dismissed from the .service for 
their commuiii.st opinions. Ilis journalistic work 
brought him into contact with Marx and lingels, 
with whom he remained closely associated 
throughout his life. 

Exiled because of his support of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, Weydemeyer in 1851 went to 
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America, where he at once entered into political 
work. Largely as a result of his activity the 
Amerikanischer Arbeiterbund was created in 
New^ York in 1853 for the “political union of all 
workers in the United States . . . for working 
class reform.” In the same year a convention of 
English speaking labor groups met in Washing- 
ton and organized the Nationale Arbeiterassocia- 
tion, in which Weydemeyer fdayed a leading 
part. In its platform the new organization de- 
manded political action for federal labor legisla- 
tion, collective ownership of the public domain, 
the ten-hour workday and the prohibition of 
child labor. At about the same time a group of 
“ Fortv-eighters” in New ^ ork founded a weekly 
periodical, JLform, which was by tar the clearest 
and most intelligent ol the many labor publica- 
tions which appt‘ared briefly in that jHTiod. 
Weydemeyer as its associate editor strured the 
regular cooperation of (xcnnan emigrc-s from all 
parts of Europe and contributed valuable ma- 
terial for the j)ojM(Iarizalion of Marxist ideas. In 
the previous yt-ar Weydemeyer had attempted 
the publication of a vveeklv magazine, Revolu- 
tion, for the second and last issue ol which Marx 
wrote his famous “'I’he Eighteenth Brurnaire of 
Louis Bonaparte.” 

In 1850 Weydemeyer went to MiIwauk(^e to 
engage in journalism and surveying, then he 
went to Chicago, returning to New ^'ork in i860 
to direct the surveying of Central Park. When 
the Cdvil War broke out he joined Captain 
L'reniont’s body guard and was mustered out as 
lieutenant colonel in 1865. In St. laiuis Weyde- 
meyer again took up journalism, becoming for a 
time eilitor of the i\cue Zeit, In tlie fall of 1865 
he was elected auditor of that city. Weyde- 
meyer ’s life was one of tireless effort on behalf of 
labor; he was the spiritual leader of the first at- 
tempt to create a national labor party in the 
United States. 

Ludw'ic; Lore 

Comulf Schluter, Hermann, Die Atifati^e dcr dcut- 
schrtj Arbetterbe^vef^ung in Amerika (.Stuttgart igoy) p. 
157-00; .Sorge, F. A., in Piomcr, Illmtnrtcr l^olks- 
KaU’udcr (New York 1807) p. 54 -Oo. 

WEYL, WALTER EDWARD (1873-1919), 
American economist and writer on industrial 
problems, labor conditions and world politics. 
Weyl conducted investigations for the United 
States Department of Labor in Europe, Mexico 
and Porto Rico and he served as statistical ex- 
pert on internal commerce for the Treasury 
Department. He was an associate editor of the 
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New Republic from its inception and was the 
author of many articles in that and other jour- 
nals. His hook The Nctv Democracy (New York 
1912), a penetrating survey of political and eco- 
nomic tendencies, won him a jdacc in the first 
rank of American publicists. Appearinjo^ in 1912, 
the year of the Pn^gressive party campaign, it 
had great innuence in shaping the thought of 
that tumultuous period and many of W<7rs 
specific suggestions were incorporated in Yheo- 
dore Roosevelt’s platform. Despite the defeat of 
the party these economic and ] political principles 
were approved by millions of citi/ens anil they 
found exju-ession in tlu^ domestic policies of 
Woodrow Wilson. With the outbreak ol the 
World War Weyl ine\it.ihl\ turned from na- 
tional to international problems In Aainlata 
Jf arid policies (New ^ ork 1917) he made a mas- 
terly analysis of the economic ri\alrics which 
caused the \\ar, of tlie jdace of the Ibiitcd Stales 
among tin* nations and of the slow giowth of an 
economic' internationa! 1 an winch alone can in- 
sure peace. J fie End of tin' W dr (New ork 
T9i<S) }'»ubhshed during Americ.* 1 participation, 
was a courageous plea for a just, denK)cratic 
peace with j^olitical securitv and a free' economic 
life for all nations W'cvl lived to see that hope 
betrayed in the \'er.sailles 'freatv, which he de- 
nounced as an inglorious c‘nd of Wilson’s cjuest 
of a new' world. In 1019 Weyl visited the Orient 
and made a jwophctic study of those cc'onomic 
forces which were to lead Japan into a policy of 
expansion and conquest After lus death a collec- 
tion of his essays was brought out under the title 
Tired Radii als and Other Papers ( N ew \ < >rk 1 i ). 

Howard HRimAKi-K 

Consult'. Walter WeyE an /ll^prcuation (Philadelphia 
1922). 

WPIATELY, RICHARD (i 7 >^ 7 -i%)> English 
divine. Whatelv’s early adult life was largely 
spent in Oxford, his later life in 1 reland. In 1S29, 
while principal of St. Alban Hall (a small 
collegiate institution within Oxford University, 
which has since disappeared), he was appointed 
Senior’s successor as professor of political 
economy and held this post until he became 
Anglican archbishop of Dublin in i<S3i. 

Although most of his published wairks dealt 
with religious subjects, Whately found time for 
several philosophical and sociological investiga- 
tions. His Elements of J.oi^nc (London J(S26, 9th 
ed. iHtjo) and Elements of Rhetoric (London 
1828, 7th ed. 1S46) — originally contributed to 
the Encyclopaedia -represented 
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useful studies of the formal science of thought 
and the art of discussion. In economics his only 
important work was the Introductory Lectures on 
Political Economy (London 1831, 4th rev. ed. 
1855). This book is concerned chiefly wdth the 
scope and nature of economics, which Whately 
refused to define as the study of wealth, propos- 
ing instead the title “catallactics,” or the science 
of exc’iariges. It includes also an illuminating 
examinati(>n of the phenomenon of increasing 
returns and its signifieancc as a .stimulus to the 
division (d labor. But the central problems of 
\al'je and distribution are not touched, and 
perhajvs thi* most valuable jxtrts of the work are 
conlaineii in the appendicer', in which are re- 
published various articles and addresses on such 
subjt cts as the tithe system and the reform of the 
penal code. Whately opposed the transportation 
of criminals tf. the colonies, both in the interests 
of the colonies themselves and on the ground 
that sinci' it probably req .vsented an improve- 
ment in the <*conoinic status of those transported, 
it could have no cffiiacy as a deterrent to crime. 

In ecclesia.stical matters Whately was a strong 
Protestant and deplored the Romew ard tendency 
of the Oxford movement. With regard to the 
abolition of slavei y he advocated a policy of 
gradualness 

Linolfy M. Frasfr 

Consult. Whately, E. J., The Life and (Correspondence 
of Ru hard Whately (3rd ed. I^ondon JtS75); IVlartineau, 
Harriet, luoyyaphual Sketdies (London i8hg) p. 
li)() Ki. I'or a full hihlioaraphy of works hy and about 
Whately. si'e Rtac, j. M., in Do tiofiary of National 
Biography y vol. lx (London iSgg) p. 423-99. 

W 1 IE Ad ’LEY, 1 01 IN , nineteenth century Eng- 
lish economi.st. Wlieatlc\ is known chiefly for 
his writings on money and foreign exchange 
during the controversy over the restriction of 
cash payments by the Bank of England at the 
time of the Napoleonic wars. His best knowm 
w'orks are his Remarks on Currency and Com- 
mercc (I .ondon 1803) and the first volume of An 
Essay on the Theory of Money and Principles of 
Commerce (London 1807). Wheatley expounded 
the theory that the quantity of money required 
for a country was that necessary to maintain its 
prices in equilibrium wdth those of other coun- 
tries; that the issue of paper currency in excess 
of this amount brought depreciation to approxi- 
mately the same extent both internally and on 
the foreign exchanges (thus presenting one of 
the earliest formulations of the recently revived 
doctrine of purchasing power parity); and that 
the transfer of foreign subsidies was effected by 
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commodity movements caused by changes in 
prices. Pie was a severe critic of mercantilist 
view's on money and foreign trade. In 1822 
Wheatley brought out the second volume of A// 
Essay on the Theory of Moyiey and Principles of 
Commerce, w'hich dealt principally with the pop- 
ulation problem. He defended large landed 
estates and advocated greater freedom of trade 
in grain. His other writings were Thoughts on the 
Object of the Foreign Subsidy (London 1S05), 
Letter to Lord (jrem ille on the Distress ef the 
Country (London iSiO), .1 Report on the Reports 
of the Bank Committees (Shrewsbury 1819) and 
H Letter to .. . the Duke of Devonshire on the 
State of Ireland and the General Ffjects of 
Colonization (1(824). Wheatley had a cumber- 
some literary style and was intolerant in his 
judgments oi those with whom he disagreial 
Despite his prior statementof much of the theory 
w'hich has com<.‘ to he associated with the bullion 
repiort of iSio and David Ricardo, he reca-ived 
little conti-mporary recognition, and the theo- 
retical significance of his work has been generally 
overlooked by later economists. 

Prank W'iiitson Litii r 

(tomult’. Hollander, j. 11., “'I’lic Dc\elopinent of the 
Theor\ of Money tioin *\d un .Smith to David Ri- 
car^lo” in Quarter l\ Juurnal of lu orio/rit( s, vol. \\\ 
(igio-i 1) 463-67. 

WHEATON, HENRY (17S5-1S48), American 
jurist, statesman and historian. Wheaton made 
greater contributions to the science and history 
of international law tlian any man of his period. 
His legal and diplomatic cxj'ierieiicc and his 
W'idc contact with affairs and men gave him an 
exceptional basis lor sound treatment of inter- 
national topics. 

Wheaton was graduated from Rhode Island 
College, now' Brown llniversity, in 1802. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1805 and later studied 
in Europe, engaging in legal research in France; 
after returning to the United States in i8o6 he 
practised law in Providence for some years and 
also wrote upon political questions. In 1812 he 
moved to New York City and assumed the 
editorship of the National Advocate, a Repub- 
lican party organ, which brought him into con- 
tact with differing opinions and many leading 
men of the time. Phicouraged by Judge Story, he 
first showed his aptitude in the field of inter- 
national law by publishing Digest of the Law of 
Maritime Captures and Prizes (New York 1815), 
which received much favorable recognition at 
home and abroad. He was commissioned a 


division judge advocate of the army in 1814 and 
reporter of decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in t8i6. His reports (1816- 
27), because of the extremely learned character 
of their annotations, brought \\ heaton wide 
recognition among American jurists. During 
this period Wheaton held other important 
offices in New York state. 

'Phus Wheaton had had a varied experience 
when in 1827 President Atlams appointed him 
to the post of charge d’affaires to Denmark. He 
succeeded in negotiations on claims which had 
long been a .subject of contrt)\ er.sy ari.sing from 
seizure and “erroneous or unjust coiulemnation 
by Danish tril>unals’’ of American vesse ls dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars. In 1831 he puldished 
lli'^toTV of the Northmen (London), winch lateT 
he exp/anded in a French translation stim- 
ulating interest in Scandinavian history in 
Europe. In 1835 Wheat (ni was appointed charge 
d’aflaires to Ih'ussia. ( )n his adv ice the American 
re]'>resentative was raised to the rank of minister 
in 1837; negotiated many im|>ortant treaties 
with the (ierinan states before his service tcrmi- 
natetl in 1846. 

Wheaton is most widely known for his Ele- 
ments (f International Law (Philadelphia 1836) 
and his History of the Law of Nations in Europe 
and America (New ^'ork J845), which had ap- 
peared in French in a less extendt'd form in 
1841. Both works have been translated into 
many languages and the Elements has passed 
through many editions including Chinese and 
Japanese editions. Wheaton regarded interna- 
tional law as a form of customary law; his 
Elements has long been the standard treatise and 
is still frequently cited in court decisions and 
diplomatic papers. This first extended work 
upon international law by an American has been 
a potent iiilluence in determining American and 
foreign view's and j'lractise upon many matters of 
international concern. 

GeorgI' Grafton Wilson 

Consult: Hicks, 1 ". C., Alen and Book^ Famous in the 
Laze (Rochester 1^21) eh. viii, and p. 245, containing 
a bibliography of the literature on Wheaton; Ben.son, 

A. B., “Jlenry Wheaton’s Writings on Scandinavia” 
iu Journal of EtvAish and Germanic Philology, vol. xxix 
(1930) 54 ^-hi. 

WHIG PARTY. See Parties, Political, sec- 
tions on Great Britain and United States. 

WHITE, ANDREW DICKSON (1832-1918), 
American educator, historian, diplomat. Andrew 
D. White was born in central New the 
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son of Horace White, financier, and of Cdara 
Dickson, only daughter of a village magnate, 
and soon removed with his family to Syracuse, 
where his father gained wealth. Having studied 
at Hobart and liale, in France and in Germany, 
he was at twenty-four professor of history in the 
University of Michigan. While at home settling 
his father's estate, his Syracuse townsmei\ in 
1S63 sent him to the state senate, where as 
chairman of its educational committee he took 
part in codifying the school laws atul creating 
new normal schf)ols. But nearer his heart lay 
university hettennetit. Abroad he haa been 
struck by the wider curriculum, the greater 
freedom of teaching, the more scicntilic spirit, 
not least by the attention to political and social 
studies. At Michigan he had warmly suj^portc'! 
iVesident I'appan's broadening efl(‘rts; and 
when in iSf)2, upfai coming into his shaie of 
his father’s wealth, h(‘ laid before his fellow^ 
liberal (ierrit Smith a plan for “a new unixersity 
worthy of the State of New ^'ork,” it breathed 
this spirit, d'o the iouuding of such a imiversiiy 
lie stirred his fellow seiiat(*r Ezra Cornell, who 
made Wliite its jwesident; and in the “plan of 
organization” for tin* new Cornell University a 
“department of History, Political and Social 
Science” had a specially large place. But the 
young unix ersity, “kind pfKir,” barely weatliered 
the panic of 1S73. In the planned department 
history alone had a chair to itself, political econ- 
omy but a coiirst*. Not until iSSi could Herbert 
Tuttle be called lor iiiternational law and H. C. 
Adams for economics, while T. B. Sanborn did 
not begin his course m social science until 
But Wdiite’s own lectures as professor of history 
had been rich in social suggestion; and the uni- 
versity’s h<‘resies- its democracy of studies, its 
attention to science, pure and applied, its free- 
dom as to race and sex, its non-sectarian faculty 
and pulpit -madc it a social achievement. At- 
tack these brought also, and White’s reply w^as 
a lecture that grew to a booklet, then to Iwa) 
thick volumes, H IJislory of the Warfare of Sci-^ 
nice with Theology in Christ endow (New York 
1896), showing how every forward step in hu- 
man research had thus been fougdit by the timid 
in religion’s name and how religion as well as 
science had thereby suffered. Now too from his 
lectures on the ITeiich Revolution he gave to 
the press his study on Paper-Money Inflation in 
France (New York 1876; new ed. as Fiat Money 
Inflation in France, 1933). Public duties he did 
not escape. In 1871 he had been sent as a com- 
missioner to Santo Domingo, in 1878 to the 
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Paris Exposition, in 1879-81 as American min- 
ister to Germany. In 1884 he w^as the first 
president of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. In 1885, dogged by ill health, he resigned 
from Cornell, although he was soon to endow 
the university with his rich historical library. In 
1892-94 he w^as minister to Russia, in 1895-96 
member of President Cleveland s commission 
on the Venezuela-Guiana boundary, in 1897- 
1903 ambassador to Germany; and during this 
last service he headed the American delc^gation 
to the First Hague Conference (i8(;9), where he 
worked hard for tiie creation of a world court. 
Retiring at the age of seventy he found time to 
complete his Autobiography and to edit a volume 
of his lectures (Seven Creat Statesmen in the 
Warfare of Human/ tv with Unreason, New ^ork 
1910). 

Gf.orgf L. Burr 

Comult: White, Andrew D., lutobwgraphy, 2 vols. 
(New York 1905). 

WHITE LIS'F. See Consumers’ Leagues. 

WHITE SLAVERY. See Prostitutjon. 

WHITEFIELD, GEORGE (1714-70), English 
evangelist. The son of a Gloucester innkeeper, 
Whitefield received the bachelor’s degree from 
Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1736. ITnder the 
influence of the Wesleys and the “Holy Club 
he underwent the typical evangelical conversion 
in 1735 and at twenty-two w^as ordained in the 
Established Church. His preaching w'as an im- 
mediate sensation. Urged by John Wesley (tjfi .) 
he went to Georgia in 173^ and thereafter de- 
voted himself to evangelism alternately in Great 
Britain and in the American colonics, d'he work 
of Whitefield was that of an evangelist, not of a 
theologian or an organizer. His nominal Calvin- 
ism after 1739 tended only temporarily to isolate 
his work from that of the Wesleyans. He helped 
found Calvinistic Methodism in 1743 > 
whenever he was in England he served as mod- 
erator until 1749, when he withdrew to concen- 
trate upon traveling preaching. His appointment 
as chaplain to the countess of FI unting don in 
1748 indicated the extension of the movement 
to the upper social strata as well as to the masses. 
As a preacher Whitelield’s influence in propagat- 
ing the typical revival experience was wider than 
that of any other figure of the period. He made 
seven visits to the American colonies, preaching 
from Georgia to New England with results 
similar to those in England. Much of White- 
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field s success is attributable to his ability to 
identify himself \A’ith nonconformity. His work 
also prepared the way for the later spread of 
Wesleyan Methodism in America. 

In pfjlitics and economics Whitcficld made no 
contribution except indirectly in the form of the 
pious and disciplined character which was the 
stamp of the revival. He was absorbed in a spe- 
cific form of individual religious experience, not 
in social reform. He did protest under provoca- 
tion that his followers were the firmest support- 
ers of established political authority, and even 
claimed divine support for Hritish arms. 1 Ic was 
not aware of a moral issue in shu ery, declaring 
at one time that “C/od has jnit it into the hearts 
of my South-CdroUna friends, to contribute 
liberally towards purchasing ... a planUition 
and slaves, which I juirpose to devote to the 
support . . .’’of the Georgia oqihanage. 

Wl'LLM.tN J. WaRNI'R 

Important zvurks’ IVorks, ed. by J. (nllics, 6 vols. 
(London 1771-72): jfounials, 7 \ols. (London 173S- 

41). 

Comidt: I'yernian, L., The Lijc of the Ret', (hor^e 
Whilejield, 2 vols. (London 1^76-77); Ibill, d' C' , 
The Religious Bai kgroiind of Amcrnati (.'.ulture (Boston 
1930) P- Schneider, li. The Puritati Mnid 

(New York 1030); Bcldcn, A. D., George Whitefield, 
the Aieake net (London 1^30). 

WHITLEY COUNCILS. NVr Industrial Rp- 
LATioNs Councils. 

WHITMAN, WALd' (1819-92), American 
journalist and poet. Prior to the publication of 
the lirst edition of Leaves of Grass in 1855 
Whitman was einjiloyed chieily in newspaper 
work. In his editorials in the Brooklyn DaiJy 
Eaffle from i84() to 1848 (collected and repub- 
lished as The Gathering of the Forces, ed. by C. 
Rodgers and J. Black, 2 vols., New York 1920) 
and in the Brooklyn Daily Times from 1857 
1859 (collected and republished as / Sit and Look 
Out , cd. by E. Holloway and V. Schwarz, New 
York 1932) Whitman opposed the extension of 
slavery, recommended gradual emancipation 
and rebuked the extreme abolitionists for their 
indifference to all evils Init sla\ery. He spoke 
constantly of the greatness, present and future, 
of America and favored territorial expansion. He 
advocated prison reform, the abolition of capital 
punishment, improvements in the hours, condi- 
tions and wages of labor and the development of 
public education. His belief in democracy, al- 
most mystical in its intensity, expressed itself in 
attacks on European despotisms as well as in 
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proposals for the extension of democratic prat- 
tise in America. 

The various elements of Whitman’s thought 
were given a kind of personal and emotional 
unity by the discovery of Emerson’s tran- 
scendcntalist theory of self-reliance. Although 
much confusion remained, he was able to re- 
gard with singleness ot vision the diversities and 
complexities of American life. Leaves of (rrass 
attempted to embrace the whole of America, and 
Whitman imaginatively identified himself with 
every type of American. Each poem expressed 
his faith in the Ihiited States, in democracy and 
in the common pef)ple. In Democratic J istas 
(VV'ashington 1871) he tried to give a rational 
exposition of this faith, but its poetic expression 
remains more convincing. Closer to tide realities 
of American life than Emerson, he fused tlie 
latter’s idealism witli the more concrete aspira- 
tions of the common man. 

After devoting some time to caring for 
wounded soldiers during the C'i\il War Wliit- 
man was from 1865 to 1873 a clerk in the olhcc 
of the attorney gt'ueral. As time passed h(‘ be- 
came more critical of govenimenlal institutions 
and especially of current business practises. 'I'o 
the end he was a my.stic and an indi\ iduahst, 
but, according to Horace Trauht ‘1 (W ith Walt 
Whitman in Gamden, 3 \ols., Boston and New 
York 1 90(1-14), liis strong human itarianism led 
to a growing sympathy with socialism. 

Granvilli: Hk ks 

Works: Complete Writings, ed by R. M. Bueke and 
others, 10 vols. (New York i(;o2) 

Consult: Parrinirton, V. L., .Main Currents in American 
Thought, 3 vols. (New York 0)27-30) vol in, p. 
69-86; Muniford, Lewis, 'The Golden Day (Neu York 
1926) p. 121-37; Calverton, I'^ , The Liheration of 
American Literature (New ^'ork 1932) p. 275-98. 

WHITNEY, ELI (1765-1825), American in- 
ventor and manufacturer. Whitney graduated 
from Yale College in 1792; unalile to secure the 
teaching position for which he had gone to 
Georgia, he became the guest of the widow of 
General Nathaniel (ireene at her plantation on 
the Savannah River. In the spring of 1793, 
hearing some planters express the hope that a 
mechanism might be devised to separate the lint 
from the tenacious green seed of upland cotton, 
Whitney set to work and soon produced his gin. 

It consisted of a wooden cylinder with wire 
teeth set annularly and revolving through slots 
in a bar; when the seed cotton was pressed 
against the opposite side of the bar the teeth 
pulled away the lint, which was cleaned from the 
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teeth by brushes revolving in an opposite direc- 
tion and several limes as rapidly as the wire 
studded cyhndei. 1 he d(‘\Kv was ojH'rated by a 
hand crank, and VVhiiney asserted that if driven 
by a horse Ins ^in would clean lilty times as 
much cotton iii a day as a man could with his 
lingers. 

The VVliitney pin was jiatented March 4, 
^7b4» before a numl>ei oi machines on 

his j)rincipU‘ had hvvw made by local black- 
smiths. 1 lodpen Ilolmes, a mechanic uf Aupusta, 
(ieorpia, recei\ed a patent Ma\ la, lypd, for a 
pin which substituti-d circular saws inr the ware 
teeth. After fourtc-en ^ears of e\pensi\e htipa- 
tion \Miitnev’s })ate’n was upheld; but he and 
fus partner, 1‘hincas MilKa, li.id meantime dis- 
posed of their riphts in three cotton states lor 
Spo,ooo ajpmipriated by the lepirdatuia s. Whit- 
nc-y built a iac'tor\ iK‘ar \(‘W }fa\en, C'onnec.li- 
cut, where he manidat 1 u ivd muslads on povern- 
nient contract; it w.is here that th<‘ principk' of 
interchanpeahle p.irts w<is iirst apjilied with 
perfect success. 

'JdK‘ cotton pin caused .1 sud<.lcn prodipious 
increase in cotton cultivation. The crop of tlie 
Ihiitc'd States rose Iroin k:;;oo,ooo ]M)imds in 
iy()0 to 35,000,000 pounds in i(Soo and <S5,ooo,- 
000 pounds in iSio; in i<S()0 cotton production 
totaled more than 2,000,000,000 jiounds. It had 
the eilect of destroymp manu laeturinp enter- 
prise* in the' South and werlded the section to 
commercial apncultnre* ^^itll slave labor. These 
de\ elojiments W(*re ehielly responsible lor the 
evonornie and polituad thtferences hetwevn 
North and South which led to tin* Civil War. 

liKOAin's Mncini.i. 

("on^ult Olmsted, Denison, ^^Icnioir of h'Ji Whitney 
(New Ilmen iSpo, IJl.iKt', \ v. 1 ’ , “Skcteli ol the late 
of ICli W'tnlnes ” in New Ilmen llistoneiil Society, 
PafH’is, \(d. \ (iS(j^' ronijdvin.s, J). A.. 

(Cotton and Cotton (),! ( C'luii iotte, N. C. igoi) chs. 
1-11; Scherer, ]. A Ik. Cotton <i\ n World Pozver (New* 

^'ork igiU) t hs. xwj w.xiii 

WIlOLbS.ALlNCi covers the marketinp func- 
tions incident to the sale of all pin ids except tho.se 
sold to ultimate users for perstmal or home con- 
sumption. It eomjwises all activities relating to 
the sale of poods at wholesale bv jiroducers, 
W'holcsalers or functional middlemen, such as 
brokers and scllinp apciits. d’he gOvids may be 
sold to a retailer, a wholesaler or an industrial 
con.sumer so long as the purjxise of the customer 
in buying .such gooels is to resell them in one 
form or another or to use them for business 
needs as supplies or e(|iiipmeiit. 
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Wholesaling is consequently performed on 
.several different planes, depending upon the 
type of customer to whom the commodities arc 
sold. In tlie case of manufactured goods, as, for 
example, sugar, a producer may sell to whole- 
salers or to jobbers. He may choose to sell all 01 
part of his product directly to retailers or di- 
rectly to makers of eonft‘ctionery, wdtii or w ith- 
out the intervention of a broker, through a 
wholesale sahvs branch of bis own or direct from 
tin* refinery. T'he wdifilesalcr in turn may sell the 
sugar, which he ]mrchas(‘d directly from the re- 
Imeiy or through a brokei, to retailers or to 
industrial consumers, s.ich as manufacturers of 
soft drinks, coidVctionery and other products in 
which ^.lgar is us(.*hi in cintsidcrable quantities. 
In ^he case (d fann TWoducts theie are wholesale 
orgam/ations which buy goods from farmers in 
tlie local growers' markds for shi]>mcnt to cen- 
tral orsetondarv wholesale .uarketr, where they 
are disposcnl of at wlK>lesaIe either to retailers or 
to flour millers, maltsters, packets and other 
industrial consunu^rs. 

In determining the volume of wholesale trade 
and in computing tlata for the construction of 
wholesale j riee indices it is of utmost importance 
that the di.stinction between the various planes 
of wholesaling be maintained Prices of a given 
commodity are usually different at any given 
time on each of the planes of wholesaling, and 
their variability differs greatly with the plane 
involved 

Ttie beginnings of wholesaling are lost in 
antic|uity. In its earlier fonn wtiolesalc trade was 
associated with caravans; as boats bcc.ame 
.stancher and mariners hardier, it entered the 
fluvial phase; later it w<ts ( onnected principally 
with oceanic shipments. PAir many centuries 
vvholesak* trade was clo.sely associated with the 
movement of goods over long distances and par- 
ticularly with foreign trade. During the Egyp- 
tian, Bai)ylonian and Phoenician periods whole- 
saling W’as connex^ted largely with importing and 
exporting but was also rather closely tied up 
wath retailing. In the period of Greek supremacy 
separate wholesale districts developed and 
wholesalers were definitely distinguished from 
retailers. According to Plato the f^iporos im- 
ported foreign goods and sold them to other 
wholesalers, to smaller traders or to agents 
similar to brokers; he usually also owned ships. 
The kaptdos, on the other hand, whs the retail 
dealer. The closest prototype of the present day 
wholesaler in the days of Roman domination 
was the m^oUaior^ who dealt both in merchan- 
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disc and in money. He was usually an independ- 
ent Greek shipowner w^ho tramped from port to 
port, personally buying and selling whatever 
cargo promised the greatest profits. Storing of 
goods by wholesale dealers in large warehouses 
(horrea) located at strategic points became an 
important function at this time. 

With the decline of Rome the w'holesaler 
again disappeared, as his functions were in- 
tegrated with those of the retailer. Dealers sold 
both engros and eii detail until late in the Middle 
Ages, when the wholesaler reappeared as a dis- 
tinct middleman. During the Middle Ages and 
through the handicraft stage of economic de- 
v^elopment agricultural production was limited, 
manufacturing highly localized and on an ex- 
ceedingly small scale and retailing was confined 
largely to markets held weekly or at frequent 
inter\^als. In domestic trade direct contact be- 
tween producer and retailer or producer and 
consumer was the rule, 'fhe limited amount of 
wholesaling in inland trade was carried on by 
itinerant or traveling merchants with pack horse 
trains and by some estaldished wholesale houses, 
through fairs held at intervals of from three to 
twelve months anu occasionally through auc- 
tions and exchanges, such as the candle auction 
on the Antwerp exchange. In foreign trade the 
merchant companies, regulated and joint stock, 
were most important. Early in the fourteenth 
century hhigland permitted merchants from 
foreign countries to “safely come with their 
merchandise into all cities, towns, and ports, and 
sell the same by wholesale only, as well to na- 
tives as to foreigners,” with the exception of 
haberdasheries and groceries, which could also 
be sold “by retail.” 

Under the putting out system the wholesaler 
assumed a position of considerable importance; 
it w^as he who organized production and took 
over control of the selling of the goods. In ad- 
dition to itinerant merchants there appeared 
many general merchants (wholesalers), jobbers, 
brokers and factors. Adam Smith frequently 
refers to regular wholesalers and in one place he 
mentions wholesale merchants in the grocery 
trade “who carry a stock of ten thousand pounds 
at a profit of only eight to ten per cent as com- 
pared with a profit of forty to fifty per cent for 
the small grocer.” While such wholesalers were 
generally regarded as warehouse keepers, they 
rendered many other important services. The 
London wholesalers in the cloth trade, in the 
words of Daniel Defoe, “not only furnish the 
country shopkeepers, but give them large credit 
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and sell them great quantities of goods by which 
they again are enabled to trust the tailors who 
make the clothes.” 

With the development of the factory system 
and with improvements in transportation and 
communication the wholesaler ceased to be the 
organizer of production. Manufacturers ex- 
tended their scale of oj^cration and began to 
specialize; products multiplied; the banking sys- 
tem made it possible for producers and retailers 
to relv less on the w holc'saler s financial assist- 
ance. As a result the wholesaler was faced with 
new^ problems and the need of making new ad- 
justments. 

In the United States the first wholesalers were 
importers who also dealt in some domestic 
goods. Apparently the first wholesale house that 
was entirely divorced from the import business 
(presumably dealing in dr)^ goods) was estab- 
lished in i<So8 in Eaton, Ohio, by Cornelius 
Vanausdal. At the close of the War of icSiz 
wiiolesale houses were founded in a number of 
lines of trade, including boots and shocks, meats 
and groceries; and about 1S50 wholesaling w’as 
definitely and generally di\ ()rced from retailing. 
I'urtherinore it became specialized by lines of 
merchandise, and many dilferenl types of 
middlemen appeared —brokers, jobbers, com- 
mission houses as well as regular wholesalers. 

Accurate and complete data on whok^saling in 
the United States are available only for the year 
1929, as a result of the first nation wide C^'-ensus 
of Distribution taken in 1930. I'he Census of 
American Business taken in 1934 covering the 
year 1933, although it d(X^s not cover sales from 
producers’ plants, adds further light on the sub- 
ject. During 1929 there were 169,702 wholesale 
establishments reporting a volume of business of 
approximately $69,000,000,000. In addition 
manufacturers sold directly to retailers ap- 
proximately $12,000,000,000 worth of merchan- 
dise and to industrial consumers another $20,- 
000,000,000 worth of goods. Thus the total 
volume of wholcside trade during the year ap- 
proximated $100,000,000,000, an amount nearly 
twice as large as the sales reported by retail stores. 

In 1933 there were approximately 263,000 
wholesale establishments reporting a volume of 
business of about $32,000,000,000 as against re- 
tail store sales of around $26,500,000,000. The 
excess of wholesale trade over retail store sales is 
explained partly by the fact that wholesale trade 
includes exports and sales to industrial and in- 
stitutional users and partly by the duplication 1 
'which results from the sale of the same goods by 
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two or more wholesale organizations succes- 
sively. A similar excess in the volume of whole- 
sale over that of retail trade is to he noted also in 
Other countries. In Germany the estimated 
wholesale trade during 1928 amounted to ^8,- 
000,000,000 RIVl, as compared with 315,000,- 
000,000 RM for the retail trade. According to 
the Canadian Census of Merchandising and 
Service Mstal)lishments, tlie trade of the do- 
minion in 1930 as reported hy 13,140 wholesale 
estahlishmenis approximated $3,300,000,000, 
which was about ih percent higher than its 
retail trade. 

I’he w holesale establishments located through- 
out the bunted States in 1929 and in 193 5 con- 
sisted of a number of different types, which may 
be classified in several wa\’s. According to 
owuicrship of tlic goods handled there are 
m ere h a nt n 1 i d d 1 e rn en , i . c f u 1 1 scr \' 1 cc w h ol esa k' rs , 
cash and carry houses, drop shippers, wagon 
distributors and bulk lank stations, wdio take 
title to the goods; and functional mii’.dlemen, 
including auction comjainies, commission mer- 
chants, brokers and agents ot ali kinds, who do 
not take such title According to the owmership 
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of the establishments there are independent 
wholesale organizations, sales branchesownedby 
manufacturers, chain store warehouses owned 
by retail institutions, cooperative marketing as- 
sociations and various types of wholesale chains, 
including hulk tank stations, line elevators, cen- 
tralized anti federated cooperatives. Wholesale 
organizations may also he classified on the basis 
of scr\ ices rendered as full service wholesalers, 
drop shippers and so forth; on the basis of the 
domestic territory covered, as local, semisec- 
tional, sectional and national; according to 
whether they tuigage in foreign or domestic 
trade; on the basis of integration of whole- 
saling eitluT with manufacturing (manufactur- 
ing wludcsalers aiui wholesaling manufacturers) 
or with retailing (semijobbers). h'inally, whole- 
.sale organizations usually are classified on the 
basi.s of the wtriety of merchandise handled — 
into general meichandisc houses, general line 
conoerns and specialty flmis. 

I'he relative importance of each of these types 
of w holesale organ! .^.ati on is shown in Table l. 
Table ii presents a bird’s eye view of the relative 
importance of all wholesale organizations and of 


TABLIC I 

Wholesai.! Timue 01 'iiir Untted States and Canada by Type of Estaheisiiment* 
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'Total 

1 (it), 702 

100.0 

13,140 

100.0 

Wholesalers propei 

79,840 

42.6 

5 , 1 08 

33.4 

Wholesale riierchants (full function service 





wholes. decs) 

70,896 

35-5 

d.031 

26.7 

Converters 

204 

0-3 

1 


Expo net s 

754 1 

2.2 

1 10 

1. 1 

Importers 

2,262 

2.6 

809 

4-9 

Limited function wholcsalen 

2,292 

0.9 

73 

0.2 

Supph' and machinery distributors 

3.432 

l.i 

85 

0-5 

Bulk tank stations 

m.587 

3-0 

3,602 

5-6 

Chain store waiehousrs 

559 

2.8 1 

79 

4-9 

Manufacturers’ sales branches 

i^>. 5 L 5 

21.4 j 

1,428 

16.7 

Assemblers and country buyers 

34.143 

6.7 

740 

50 

Cooperatne market int; associations 

4,078 

1 .6 

68 

0-3 

Elevators (independent and line) 

Assemblers anti country luiycrs (other than co- 

8, 181 

1-7 

72 

3.9 

operatives and elevattirs) 

21 ,884 

3-4 

600 

0.8 

Functional middlemen 

18,388 

20.6 

1.745 

17.2 

Brokers 


5-8 

191 

4-5 

Commission merchants 

3.479 

6.8 

220 

31 

Manufacturers’ ai;ents 

6,987 

2.6 

825 

3-8 

Selling ajj:ents 

3,260 

3.8 

64 

1-3 

Other agents and brokers 

973 

1.6 

445 

4-5 

All other types 

670 

2.9 

385 

17,2 


♦Total of whoh'salo tra<lt‘ lor tlio (TnltiMl States, $6q.20T,S47,Ooo; for Canada, 325, 210.000. 

Source: loa tlio United Slated linited States, liureaii of the Census. “Wholesale Distrdjution ’ in Fifteenth Census of the United 
Stotrs Jo'u) Distnhiition, vol u (i‘U,0 P Canada: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Centus of Merchandising and Service 

kstablishnieuts. Wholesale Trade in Canada IQJO (i934h 
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TAULK II 


WliC)LRSAI-F 'I RADI BY KlND Ol' BUSINF.SS 


Lin'E of Trade 

A I L W'flol KSAI h 
f’si MILISIIMENIS* 

“ VVlIOIAiSAI-BRS 

( )Nr Y " 

Amusement and sportin^^ ^oods 

0.70 

0.58 

Automotive 

3.26 

4.68 

Chemicals, dru;.ys and allied jiroducts 

2 <)7 

3.21 

Dry ^j^oods and apparel 

^•59 

9-53 

Electrical 

3-51 

2.86 

Farm products (not elsewliere specified) 

17.3^ 

12.67 

[•'arm supplies (except machiners' and equipment) 

1.30 

2.00 

Food protlucts (not elsewhcie specified) 

LL 73 

14 66 

I'orest jiroducts (exiept lumber) 

0.30 

0.36 

l*'urniture and house lurnishinp:s 

1-43 

1.68 

(General meix handise 

0.S6 

1-53 

Groi'eries and food specialties 

t 3 - 7 h 

1423 

I lardware 

1.25 

2.42 

Iron and st(‘ei sc rap and other waste materials 

o.So 

1.61 

jewelry and optical uoods 

0.71 

1 .28 

Leather and leather emods (except jdo\ t‘s and shoes) 

0.6b 

0 7(> 

fAimher and buildini^ matiaials (other than metal) 

3 .o(> 

4-34 

Machineiw , equipment and supplies (except electrical) 

4.41 

4.02 

Metals and miner<ils (except petroleum and scrap) 

S.oS 

4 -.S 7 

Paper and paper produc ts 

1. 63 

2.38 

Petroleum and petroleum products 

4 .S(> 

3-05 

Plumhiny and heatinj^^ ecjuiprnent and supplies 

1.18 

1 .69 

Tobacco and tobacco products (e.xcept leaf) 

2.44 

2.90 

All other 

31 1 

2.98 


*Tntal of t r.nlr foi all wliL osalc cstahlisliriifTit.'- \\av i , s wholfSalci s onU " ^-'0, S l 1 ■»,<>'>'> 

.Sonri ('• vStates, lUireaii of tlie C'cnhUs, “W holt*i.alc Di^tnlmtion ” in /• ijteculh t ol Ihc I mini States jo «>: Ptstnbutton, 

vol. 11 (Jg.i.J) p OO-Ho. 


regular or conventional wholesalers respec- 
tively in each of 24 trade groups. 

'rhe \^holesale orp^anization performs a va- 
riety of cx.‘onoiTiic functions. For agricultural 
commodities wholesaling begins at the local 
growers’ markets, where the goods must hnst be 
concentrated in quantities large enough for eco- 
nomical handling and shipment to distant 
markets. The production of fann commodities 
on a small scale and at a distance from con- 
sumption centers makes necessary local provi- 
sion for storing, grading, packing, weighing and 
loading. Such functions are usually carried out 
by assemblers and country buyers, although 
some fanners ship directly to city markets. If 
farm products are in the form of consumers’ 
goods and do not require further processing, 
they are shipped next to central wholesale 
markets, where they may be resliippcd or other- 
wise resold to operators in the secondary whole- 
sale markets for further distribution to retailers. 
If the farm products consi.st of raw materials, 
the secondary wholesale markets and the retail 
markets arc eliminated. 

In the marketing of consumers’ goods the 
conventional type of wholesaler, designated in 
the Census of Distribution as wholesale mer- 


chant, is the general wholesaler — the wholesale 
grocer, the wholesale druggist, the hardware 
wholesaler, the (‘lectrical wholesaler, the dry 
goods jobber. He perfonns all of the principal 
wholesale functions: he buys goods on his own 
account, carries stocks in his place of business, 
assembles in large lots and redistributes to re- 
tailers or other dealers through salesmen, who 
keep them posted on market conditions, some- 
times grades and standardizes the goods prior to 
sale, grants credit to his customers, makes de- 
liveries and helps the retailers in financial dis- 
tress. By buying in large quantities he secures 
price concessions from his sources of supply and 
effects economies in transportation, which 
through competition are passed on at least in 
part to the retailer. The services which the 
wholesaler normally renders his customers are 
many and varied; were it not for the facilities 
thus made available, the average retailer could 
not possibly remain in business. 

The wholesaler also renders invaluable serv- 
ices to the manufacturer. Being a specialist in 
distribution, he obviates the need of the manu- 
facturer to make a market survey to determine 
what can be sold profitably in a given territory 
and in what amounts. The wholesaler establishes 
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connections with retail outlets for the manufac- 
turer, so that the latter can operate with a small 
sales force or with none at all. He cultivates the 
held intensively; his salesmen cover every village 
and hamlet and call upon all kinds of retailers, 
large and small alike. 1 o a consideral)le extent 
the wholesaler relieves the manufacturer of the 
storing function; he pays cash within a short 
time after purchase, freciueiitly places his orders 
in advance of production thus enabling the 
manufacturer to forecast demand, simplilies the 
manufacturer’s accounting problems and re- 
duces his cost of credit granting. The wholesaler 
may also aid the manuf.icturer financially by 
endorsing the latter’s notec> or by direct cash 
advances. 

In the case of one large and increasingly im- 
portant group of goods, induslrial, oi producers’, 
goods, the functions of the wholesaler have been 
of limited scope. As compared vith consumers' 
goods the number of purehaseis of industrial 
goods is small, purchases are substantial in 
amount, are made largely on a peiforinance basis 
by individuals who are not gcnerdly influenced 
by emotional appeals, the goods are frequently 
highly technical and the demand varies con- 
siderably with the business cycle, particularly in 
the case of machinery and ecuiijmienl. The most 
important channel in the distribution of such 
goods leads directly from producer to industrial 
consumer. Next in imj'iortance is the channel 
that involves one functional middleman, usually 
a manufacturers’ agent. A substantial amount of 
industrial goods, however, is still handled 
through vvholesalers, commonly designated as 
industrial distributors or mill supply houses. A 
twilight zone redates to sales made to institutions 
(educational and governmemtal), to hotels and 
restaurants, to contractors, to juiblic utilities, to 
services (barber shops) and to the professions 
(dentists). Whether such sales are to be con- 
sidered as sales of producers’ or of consumers’ 
goods is still a dediatable questioTi, although the 
consensus of authoritative opinion leans to the 
former point of view . 

Since the World War numerous attempts have 
been made to eliminate the wholesaler from the 
chain of distribution. The organization of whole- 
saling follows somewTat similar lines in most 
modern industrial countries, but the rate of 
change is greatest in the United States and it is 
there that the wholesaler has faced the most 
serious difficulties. As manufacturers grew in 
size and financial strength, many of them at- 
tempted to perform the wholesaling functions 


themselves, either through the maintenance of 
sales branches or directly from the main offices. 
The growth of large scale retailing, notably tlie 
phenomenal expansion of chain stores; the de- 
velopment of group buying on the part of the 
smaller indepen dent retailers; the establishment 
of retailer owned voluntary chains, sometimes 
known as cooj»erative wholesaling; the growing 
importance of style merchandise, which re- 
quires direct distribution; and the increased use 
by »anufact u rers of public warehouse faci litics as 
local depf)ts for the iTumediate delivery of goods 
to retailers hav e all contributed to the difficulties 
of the wholesaler. 

'The roots of these new developments may be 
traced primarily to the growth of large scale 
production and the creation of a surplus that 
eoukl not be disposed of at remunerative prices. 
Su]q>ly caught up with the demand and markets 
became glutted. Mass p'^diictioi; therefore 
called for mass distribution. Thi^' gave rise to 
branding and advertising, which in turn made it 
possible for tlit‘ producer to control, within 
certain limits, the market for his goods. In his 
desire to approach the consumer as closely as 
possible he lurued away from the w holesaler to 
direct distribution At the same time the large 
scale retailers set u]) their own organizations for 
the j)crf()iTnaiiee of the wliolesaler's functions. 

To meet the various repeated attempts to 
eliminate him the wholesaler resorted to a num- 
ber of expedients. He adopted priv ate brands in 
oiuler to become independent of any one pro- 
ducer. At the same time he began to modify his 
functions in order to reduce his costs of doing 
husmess. This procedure gave rise to new types 
of wholesalers, like cash and (‘arry houses, which 
iieillier deliver goods nor grant credit to cus- 
tomers and confine their stocks to staples and to 
drop ship]')crs, who do not handle the goods but 
have them shipped from plant directly to the re- 
tailer. Ttie wagon distributor came iiitf> prom- 
inence again* during the nineteenth century this 
type of wholesaler, known as the wagon peddler 
or perambulating wholesaler, w^as of consider- 
able importance. Many wholesalers attempted to 
intt^rate their functions with retailing or with 
manufacturing or both. The policy of hand to 
mouth buying adopted by many retailers aided 
the wholesaler, since no retailer can follow such 
a policy without a reservoir of goods in the 
vicinity for immediate supply when the stock in 
his store runs low. Some wholesalers entered the 
voluntary chain movement, particularly in the 
grocery trade, where the competition from 
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regular chains was keenest 'Diere are two types 
of voluntary grocery chains: retailer cf^operativc 
chains and wholesaler-retailer or ^\h()lesaIer 
sponsored cooj'jeratix e chains, with the latter 
apparently growing most rapidly up to h) 32 . 

Anioiig tilt other tendencies now diseernihle 
are the apparent movement back from s]>ecialty 
wholesaling to general line wholesaling, the* use 
of S]')ecialty salesmen by general line vdiok'salers 
and the attempt on the part of wholesalers to in- 
crease the eHicicnev of thc'ir oj^erations. 'The 
leading wholesalers are endtau’oring to reduce 
the number of items and parallel lines earned; 
to select their customers rather than to sell 
promiscuously; to reduce the si/c of their terri- 
tory, substituting profit territories hu* sales terri- 

TABLb 111 

Operating ExiHNsrs uy 'rYia: or Wuoia-SAi.i: 

EsTAULlSIIMLN'l 

}’i:k( i.N’ 1 xt.i' 

Tm’E or Oroaxi/aiiun Nei vSai.i:s 

For all kinds of business eoinhined 

Rt'l^ular wholesalers 

Wholesale merchants (service wholesalers) 12 30 


Coinerters 1080 

Exporters 3.70 

Importers O.gK 

Cash and carry wholesalers 5.()o 

Drop shippers h 52 

Mail order w holesalers 22.64 

Wa^on distributors iH.yg 

Supply and machinery distributors 16 48 

Bulk tank stations 16 04 

Cham store warehouses 4 34 

Manufacturers’ sales branches 9-36 

Assemblers and t ountry buyers 

Cooperative marketing: associations 4.82 

Idevators (independent) 4.11 

Elevators (line) 2.97 

Other assemblers and countrx' buyers 4.f>g 

Functional middlemen 

Brokers 1.32 

Commission merchants 2.34 

Export agents 4.43 

Import ajw'nts 9-24 

Manufacturers’ agents 6.84 

Burchasin^^ agents 2.82 

Selling agents 4.82 

For the giocery trade only 

Retailer owmed cooperative chains 4.00 

Wholesaler-retailer voluntary chains 9.30 

Regular ser\’ice wholesalers 9-30 

Cash and carry wholesalers 5-30 

Drop shippers 6.60 

Wagon distributors i4-30 


Source: United States, Bureau of tlie Census, ‘‘Wiiolesale 
Dis-tnbution ” in Fifteenth Census of the United Suites iQjo: 
Distribution, vol ii (igcU !> and United States, Federal 

Trade Commission, Chain Stores; Cooperative Grocery Chains, 
72ud. Confi., ist sesB., Senate Document, no. 12 (lyj-J) P- iPO- 
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torics; to reduce the volume of broken package 
business; to increase the size of the sales order; 
and to advertise more effectively. Instead of 
being a distributor the wholesaler temis to be- 
come a merchandiser and a creator of demand 
for his goods. The Census of Distribution 
figures indicate, however, that some of the 
newer types of wholesalers are faet'd with a 
higlu'r cost of tloing business than the w holesale 
merehant and that when manufacturers under- 
take to perform the wholesalers’ functions 
tlirongh their own sales branches, the cost is 
often greater than it would have been had they 
relied on whole.salcrs, partienlarlv during a de- 
jwession, as shown by the Census of American 
Business for 1^33- Table 111 throws much light 
on the relati\e costs of doing business of the 
diflerent types of whok^sale org.mizations. 

In eonclusion it should be notcal that tlu^ elim- 
ination of tlK‘ service, or conventional, whole- 
saler does not involvi^ the elimination of his 
functions, manv of vvliieir at least aie inescapable 
in a highly s(>eei ili/csl industrial soeuly. d'hc 
question then is whether tlu‘ vvhole.saler, who is 
presumably a speeialp.t, can ]>eriorm them more 
economically and more eflecliv ely than either the' 
manufacturer or the retailer. 'The answer to this 
question is indicated l^v existing statistics atul liy 
an analysis of the beiu'hts and di.sadv antages of 
specialization, but it will largely depend also on 
the vvillingne.ss and ability of tlie wholesaler of 
the future to effect such modifieations in his 
methods of doing business as are warranted bv 
constantly changing economic eomlitions 

TiIFODOKI. N Iht’KMAN 

Svr. Markfting; RriAir 'I'hvdi, Middi t.man, 
Makki/i; C'ommoditv ExcnvNca A(; ki( i la i hal 
MakkI' 1 iN(.; Mfkcamill Cki.du, W'AHiaiOl S1N(.; 
'iRANSPOin avion; C’ommi iu 1 . 

(fomu/t: Beckman, N., Wliolc'^cdinc^ (New W)rk 
1926); Stephenson, James, Iu ohodik s of tlir WJiolcscilc 
and Retail Tiade (Condon 1920) sect 11; 1 Iirsch, 
J,, Dcr modcnic IJandel, (Jrnndnss det So/.ialokono- 
rnik, pt. v, vol. ii (2nd ed 'I'lihingen 1925); Pintscho- 
vius, K., Dcr Grosshandcl vn Teisunsi J/af l/n Iirn Vrtcu 
(Berlin 1928); Westerfield, 1 C, “Middk'inen in English 
Business" in Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Transaction';, vol. \i\ (1915) i 1 i 445; Wright, 
R., Ilau'kers and Walkers in luuly Amcnici (IMviladel- 
phia 1927) ch. v; Ilirsch, Julius, Zcit'onu )s\c IJandcIs- 
fragen: Kcnnzahlcn zttr Handel foisdiiniy (Berlin 
*933); Zeirlin, Leon, "Der deutsche C irosshandel" in 
Wirtschafts-yahrhiuh Jnr Indus/ nr und Handel, KjjSj 
2 Q, vol. i (Leipsic 1928) p. ( Xg/., Martin 

Wandlun^en des dcutsdicn CJrusshandch in dcr Kadi- 
kricffszeit (Berlin 1933); National Wfiolesale C\)nfcr- 
ence, Report of Cotnniiticc i-J\ , 4 vols. (Washington 
1929); Umted States, Bureau of I 'orcign and Domestic 
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Commerce, Distribution Cost Stiichrs, nos. i, 4, 7, q, 

14 (.928-32); United States, liuicau of the Census, 
Fifteenth Census of the United States. Census of 
Distribution: Jojn. Wholesale Distribution, Dejinitinns 
and Classijuaiions (i()3i), and Fijteenth Census of the 
United States: jqjo. Jhstiibution, VoL li. Wholesale 
Distribution (1933); Canada, Dominion llureau of 
Statistics, Census ot IVIcrehai’idising and Service 
Establishments, Wholesale Trade in Canada lom 
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WICIIERN, JOlIANxN IIINRICIT (1808-81), 
Gemian religious aud social reformer. After 
studying theology at Cicittingen and Berlin 
Wichern returned to his native Hamburg, where 
he became interested in welfare work and in 
^^33 opened the Rauhes I Luis, an institution for 
neglected cliildren. Based on the j^rinciple of 
organizing groups of eiglit to twelve children 
into “families,” each under tlie diretdion of a 
“brother,” or member, of tlie training seminary 
W'hich Wichern had established in connection 
with his school, the Rauhes llaus attained con- 
siderable fame and served as a model for numer- 
ous similar institutions in Cjcnnany. 

Increasing emphasis was laid by Wichern on 
practical social welfare work in the missionary 
jirogram of the church, d’he pulilication of his 
memorial to the German nation in 1848 k‘d to 
the formation of the Inner Mission (C'entraler 
Ausschuss fill* die Innere Mission der Deutschen 
Evangel ischen Kirche). Under the influence of 
his leadership the activities of tlie Inner Mission 
spread to all parts of the country. Schools, 
hospitals, orjdian asvlums and lodging houses 
for migratory workers were opened, and welfare 
work for ev-convicts and delinquent women was 
undertaken. 

In 181^1 Wichern was invited by the Prussian 
government to make suggestions for reforms in 
the jails and houses of correction. Later, as 
superintendent of the entire prison system in 
Prussia, he did a great deal to humanize penal 
methods. Work among sick anci wounded sol- 
diers occupied his attention in iS()6 and again in 
1870-71. PVom 1844 until his death he edited 
Fliegende Blatter, the official organ of the 
Rauhes I laus and the Inner Mission movement. 

Theologically and politically a conservative, 
Wichern wais neverthelc.ss one of the first to 
perceive the effects of capitalism on the struc- 
ture of society. Unlike Kingsley and other lead- 
ers of English Christian Socialism, which was 
developing almost simultaneously, he advocated 
no definite program of economic or social 
change; instead, showing little inclination to 
deviate from his fundamental religious purpose 
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of saving souls, he stressed Christian ideals. 'Phe 
work of Stocker, Bodclschu ingh, Naumann and 
others was in part inspired by the ideas and 
example of Wichern. 

Theodor IIeuss 

Works: Gesammcltc Srhriftcn, ed. by Johannes 
Wichern and Friedrich Mahlin^.^, 6 vols. (Hamburg 
1901-08). 

(u)nsult: Oldcnberg, Friedrich, Johann Hinrich 
Wichern; Scin Leben tind Wirken, 2 vols. (Hamburg 
1 ''.84-87); Crerhardt, 'MartiTiUjohann Ihnruh Wichern, 
eir Lehensbild, 2 vols. (Hamburg 1927- 28), and “Der 
P.egnindcr der Inneren IVTission” in Suddeuische 
Monatshefte, vnl. xxv . (1928 29) 174-79; Rohden, 
Ciusta\' von, in Kncxkinpadisches Ilandbuch der 
Fadaposik, cd. by Wilhelm Rein, aoI. x (I^angensalza 
i()io) p. iho 70, Salomon, Alice, Soziale Fuhrer, 
Wissensthall und P.ildung, s j] celxxix (Leipsic 1932) 
j). 4 c; 5^; Porksen, Martin, 7 o//r/A//i llinruh Wichern 
und die soztalen I'raiten (Rendsliurp 1932); Eberhard, 
D i t , Die Krafte der Lehenserztehung in Falks und 
U uhenis ]^ada<>o<jik, lieitrage zur Kinderforschung 
und J Icilerziehung, no. 186 vLangensalza 1922). 

WICKSELL, KNUT (1851-1926), Sw^edish 
economist. Widest 11 studied philosophy and 
mathematics at the University of Uppsala hut 
later turned his interests to economics. He 
studied in England, (Germany, Austria and 
Erance and serv ed as professor at the University 
of Lund from i()00 to 1916. 

Wick.sell, although not a socialist, was an 
ardent friend of the workers. He believed that 
Sweden, like most of the European countries, 
was ov^crpoj^ulated and therefore held both emi- 
gration and birth control to be necessary. As an 
economic theoretician he was in the main a fol- 
lower of Walras and Bohm-Bawerk. J^Vom Wal- 
ras he took over the use of algebraic formulae and 
geometric construction^; from Bohm-Bawerk, 
on the other hand, the material problems. 
Through his keen and rich conce]>tual analysis 
Wicksell contributed much to economic theory. 

Whcksell developed many of the details of the 
concepts, of value and exchange. He emphasized 
the point that free competition might well secure 
the maximum of production but not the inaxi- 
imiim general satisfaction of needs. Wicksell 
also belongs to the first who developed a theory 
of distribution out of the theory of marginal 
utility by emphasizing the central significance of 
marginal productivity in detennining the shares 
of labor, capital and land. In his explanation of 
interest Wfickscll followed Bohm-Bawerk. He 
believed that capital represents stored up contri- 
butions not only of labor but also of land and that 
interest will arise even when the lengthening of 
the production period does not result in a stead- 
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ily increasing productivity. Wicksell clearly 
formulated the conce})t of the incidence of taxa- 
tion involving the prohlein of how, with given 
expenditures of revenue, \'arious fonns of taxa- 
tion alFect the \’olumc of production and its dis- 
tribution among labor, land and capital, lie con- 
sidered the most important condition for the 
realization of etjuitable taxation to be that every 
measure involving jniblic expenditure be ac- 
companied by one calling for corresponding 
}'>ublic revenue and that both be passed by over- 
whelming majority. In this way those favored by 
the expenditures will also contribute to the 
revenues. 

WickselTs most significant and epoch making 
contributions are in the fields of money and 
credit tlieorv. The doctrine that higli intert‘St 
rates result in lowering prices and low’ interest 
rates cause a price increase does not tally with 
statistical figures. High interest rates often co- 
incide with high pric(‘s, as do low inltaest rates 
witli low^ prices. Wicksell called attention to the 
fact that the (|uestion is not of tlie absolute but 
of the relative rate of interest. Interest is rela- 
tively high when, under existing expectation of 
profits, it od'ers no ndiicemeiit to expand i^ro- 
ducth^n; and it is relativi‘!\ low wluai it stimu- 
lates an increase in business activities. IVissiluli- 
ties of profits correspond to real interest; that is, 
to the interest which would result wlieii labor, 
land and capital are exchanged directly witiiout 
the medium of money. 'Hie rate of the real in- 
terest is determined among otlier tilings by tlu* 
advance in technology . Jncreascxl prices may co- 
incide with increased rates of interest when the 
money interest has not increased as much as tlie 
real interest and there is therefore* an inducement 
for the producers to use additional capital for the 
expansion of production. If real interest falls 
faster than money interest, produc'tion must be 
restricted and jirices fall. The long U-rm interest 
rate is decisive for production; and since the dis- 
count rate of the central bank of is.sue determines 
long term interest rate, it also detennines the 
price level. Wicksell, even before 1900, advo- 
cated a monetary sy.stem in which the banks of 
issue w'ould maintain the stability of the value of 
money by their discount policy. As long as the 
currency is based upon the value of metal, 
Wick.sell held that no monetary stability could 
be achieved, Wicksell’s views exerted a strong 
influence on European monetary theories and 
banking and currency policies. 

Fritz Lehmann 

hnportarr u'orks: IJhcr Wert, Kapital und Rente nach 


den neueren mitiann/akoftomisehen llieorien (Jena 
iStii), reprinted as no, 15 of London Scliool of Eco- 
nomics and I’oiitical Science, Seric's of Reprints of 
Scan e 'Tracts (London lU.l.s); (jcld:in'i und (JiUet- 
preise. Knw Studie iiher die den 'I'ansehice) t des (Jeldes 
hestinifnerii/en I ' rwu Jh /i i SpS) Enc'li^li ti . (London 

Fd> eldsnin 'jn i luitiondlekononn , 2 vols. (Lund 
ipoi -oO; irdi-d. i(>2S-2o), ti . liyM. I ainefeldtas Vorle- 
\un}>en uher iSutionalokononue, 2 vols. (Jena IUJ3-22). 

Cotnulf- Soinniarin, L , ‘M)as l.ebenswerk von Knot 
WicKselT’ in Z('it'>( ki [f t fu) ^ulnnialnkunonnc, \ol 
li (1030 31) 22i-()7; CHilin, IT, “Ivnut Wicksell 
(1S51 it)2())” in I'ldiiontn Joinnal, \nl. xv'vi (iU~f») 
503-12, St huinpeter, J., “Zur l anluhiun^; tier fol- 
/^enden AiLcit knut W'itksells” in . h(kn' Jur Soeni!- 
iL'i'i'icnscluij t und Soc^iulpolit ik, vol, Iviii (1U27) 
23S-51. 

W'lCKSTEED, PI I [LIP I IlvXRY ( 1 844-1927), 
Ivnglish economist. Wicksteed is childly re- 
membered as a griMt teacher: al first as a teacher 
of an increasinglv unorthodox theology from th<.‘ 
pulpit of an important Eomlou Tuitariaii ehapel; 
then for tlie last thirty years of his hli-, through 
the medium of writings and lectures, as a pro- 
fessional teacher of the two subjects that had 
been his hobbies while he was still in the I’ni- 
tariau ministrv, Dante and economies. 

His original interest in econouiies sjirang 
frotn his interest in ethics and social questions. 
'The first great influence on his economic thought 
was fortunately or pcTliaps inevit*.ibly jewoiis, 
whose The riirory of PolitKul Kcoiiotny (1 .oiulon 
1871) he assimilated and re-created in much the 
same wav as he was later to deal w ith the w’orks 
of Dante and Aristotle, d’lu* earlier Austrians 
and, after the publication of Pareto's Matiuah' di 
ccononiia poUtiai (Milan 190^)), the Eausanne 
school also influenced him greatly. 1 1 is indebted- 
ness to Jevons is shown most clearly in his first 
economic writings — the controversy with Ber- 
nard Shaw’ about the Marxian tluory of v’alue 
and the earlier articles in Palgrave’s Dictionary 
and elsewhere — and his indebtedness to Walras 
and Pareto in 7 ’//r (Jomnion Sense of Poli/ua! 
Economy, that magnum opus of his with the 
misleading title and illuminating subtitle which 
is now^ his most widely read work, and w Inch wiii 
prohal^ly continue to he widely read after many^ 
of its better known conteTn])oraries are forgotten. 

Wick steed’s independent contributions to 
economic science were quite as significant as 
those of his masters, modest though the claims 
were that he himself made for them, 1 lis editor, 
Lionel Robbins, lays chief emphasis on the im- 
portance of his work in elucidating the methodo- 
logical implications of the subjective theory of 
value, particularly in the famous chapter “Biisi- 
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ness and the Economic Nexus” in The (Common 
Sense of Political Economy. Among his contri- 
butions to the teclinical apparatus of economics 
perhaps the best known are his resolution of the 
market supply curve, his j^eculiarly happy use of 
the marginal utility concef>t as a basis for the 
general etiuililniuni theory, and his theory of 
distribution. (It is true tliat he withdrew the 
theory put forward in An Essay on the Co- 
ordination of the La 7 vs of Distribution; but there 
is some doubt as to both the scope of and the 
necessity for the recantation.) 

Among all English economists no longer living 
he is the most closely allied to Jevons and the 
Austrians; and perha])s he more than any other 
single writer has lielped to mak^* possible the 
latest developments of the e([uilibrium theory in 
English speaking countries. 

11 . E. Bat.sdn 

Important irothK. I'iic ^Ilplia/x f / I'amornn Sdcncv 
(London oSSS), An /'way on tin ( ]o~<n dinat ion of the 
Larrs of Ihstrdmtion (London 1894), reprinted as no. 
12 of London School of rAcnoniic;. and Loirical 
.Science, Sents ol Reprints a Scarce 'Tracts (Lon- 
don lu.t-i), The (Jotnnion S( n'^e of IhAitaal lCi(.nomy 
hicJudmi^ a Study of the I Inman Basis of Economic Laic 
(London igio, new ed with introduction by Lionel 
Uobiuns as The (lummon Sense of Bolitual Economy, 
and Selected Papers and Reneirs' on Ei onomic Theory, 
2 vols., lu.Lt). 

Consult: Herford, C. IL, Pluhp JJemy ITicksteed; His 
Life and IVoik (I.ondon 1031); 1 licks, J. R., 'The 
'Theory of Wayes (London IU32) appendix i; Robbings, 
Lionel, An Essay on the Xatine and Si^ntficance of 
Economic Science (I.ondon 1032). 

WIDOWS’ PENSIONS. See Mothers’ Pen- 

.SIONS. 

WIELOPOLSKI, ALEKSANDER, MAugris 
Myszkowski (1803 77), Polish statesman . Wiel- 
opolski .studied at Vienna, Warsaw, Paris and 
Gottingen and was nominated member of the 
legislative deputation in 1S27 In 1S30 he was 
sent by the Polish government as diplomatic 
agent to London and after his return in 1831 
became a nieml ier of the diet and chief editor of 
theextremely conservative \mh\kdt\onZjcdnocze- 
nie (Union), luillowing the Polish insurrection 
of I S3 1 he was exiled, but he soon returned to 
Poland and after the peasant riots in Galicia in 
1S46 published his Lettre d'un uentilhomme 
polonais sur les massacres de Galicie, adressee an 
Prince de Metternich (Paris 1S46), in which he 
proclaimed himself an adherent of pan-Slavism 
and of Polish-Russian union. In 1861 he was 
named director of education and of justice and 
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prepared a comprehensive program of reform. 
The realization of the program was halted for a 
brief ])eriod by his recall to St. Petensburg in 
December, 1861; but it was, however, soon re- 
sumed in 1862 after he had secured from the czar 
a new plan of organization according to which 
the brother of the czar became the viceroy and 
Wielopolski the chief of the civil administration 
of the country . I n the spirit of enlightened despot- 
ism he organized a system of modern education, 
founded an institution of higher learning in 
Warsaw, e.stablished a system of municipal 
ant) county .self-government, accfirded j^olitical 
equality to the Jews and paved the w^ay for the 
gradual cmanci]>ation of the peasants by the 
purchase of land from the landlords. Wielo- 
j'olski failed, fuwvever, to rally public opinion 
behind his policies and aroused increasing dis- 
content, pa^-ticularly amcnig the Polish revolu- 
tionary youth, who refu.^td to atapiiesce in the 
Ru.ssian domination of Poland and aimed at 
conij^lete jnditical independence. In the attempt 
to for(‘stall a violent outbreak among the revolu- 
tionary youth Wielopolski ordered compulsory 
enlistment of young Poles in the imperial anny. 
This dra.stic measure was promptly countered 
by an in.surrection which broke out on January 
22, i 8()3, marking the complete bankruptcy of 
Wielopolski ’s pro-Russian policies. lie resigned 
and left Poland never to return. 

Marcetj Uandelsman 

Consult- Lisicki, Henryk, Aleksandcr Wielopolski, 

1 iSyy, 4 \()ls. (Ciacow 1878-79), Pnmosve spraivy 
(Home atUiirs) (Craeow 18S0), and Le maniuis Wielo^ 
polski, sa vie et son temps J Soj- iSy/, 2 vols. (^';enna 
18S0); Sjiasowdez, \\\, Zhilin i politika JMarkiza Wielo- 
polska^o (l.ife and policy of Alarcjuis Wielopolski) 
(St. IVtersbuiv 1882); D.ibmwski, J(')/ef (J. Grabiec), 
Ostatni setae hiic ('The last nobleman), 2 vols. (War- 
saw 1924); (irabski, W'., Historya tozvarzystica rol- 
niczeifo, iSyS i So 1 (History of the agricultural asso- 
ciation), 2 vf)]s. (W’^arsaw 1904); JVlanteufFcl, T\, 
Cent r Cline wlache oUciatoice na tcrenic h. Krdl estiva 
Kongresoive^nfiSo/— J (J I f;){Ccntriic\ duv^itumal authnr- 
itics in the fonuer C'ontrre.ss I\inj;dom), 'Towa- 
rz>st\vo Naukowe Whirszawskie, Rozprawy History- 
ezne, voT vi (Warsaw^ 1929) ii, p. 1-150; Seinpo- 
lowska, Stefania, Reforma szkolna jSOj roku (The 
school reform of 18(12) (Warsaw' 1915). 

WIESER, FRIEDRICH VON (1851-1926), 
Austrian ecornmiist and sociologist. Wieser was 
born in Vienna of an old Austrian family. Fol- 
lowing bis graduation from the University of 
Vienna he entered the service of the provincial 
government but shortly thereafter returned to 
the study of economics at the universities of 
Heidelberg, Jena and Leipsic. In 18S4 he was 
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appointed professor of economics at the (ierman 
University in Prague and from igo3 he occupied 
Carl Mengcr’s chair at the University of Vienna. 
In iqij he was made minister of commerce hut 
resumed teaching after the breakdown of the 
Austro-Hungarian iMiipire. 

Wieser was one of the leading exponents of 
the Austrian, or “subjective,” school of eco- 
nomics. He was the first to apply the princi]de 
of marginal utility to the phenomenon of cost 
by attempting to prove that cost, that is, the 
value of the factors of production, is determined 
by the least important of all economic uses to 
which the productive factors are applied. He 
demonstrated his doctrine with two simple alge- 
braic formulae in connection with his theory of 
computation [Zurcchnunii)^ the corner stone of 
his general price theory. It was characteristic of 
Wieser that in dealing with special economic 
problems he always attempted to place them in 
their relationship to the totality of economic 
phenomena, imparting to economic theory a de- 
gree of integration previously unknown. 

He was, how^e\'er, more than an economist. 
In his economic works he earlv rc\ealed a thor- 
ough appreciation of Jie importance ol the social 
milieu within which economic phenomena oper- 
ate, and of which they are luil a part. On the 
basis of an extended analysis of the various sys- 
tems of social organization he formulated in his 
chief sociological w'ork, Das (Jesrtz dcr Madtt 
(Vienna ic)2b), the law of sm«ill nunilicrs, accord- 
ing to w'hich the many are alwa\s go\erned by 
the few through outright domination or other 
fonns of leadership. He characterized historical 
development as the combination of two mam 
tendencies: the continuous redi.stribution of po- 
litical power among the various clas.ses of society 
and the gradual, although not unintcrru]>ted, 
decrease in the use of force as a means of adjust- 
ing conflicting intere.sts of the various grou]\s 
composing society. He held that forms of social 
organization are conditioned by the political and 
cultural maturity of the people. His criticism of 
the new democracies e.stablislied after the World 
Warandhisprediction that they would gi\e place 
to dictatorships w^hich would put an end to the 
wrangle of political parties werealmost prophetic. 

Wilhelm Vleligels 

Important U'orkv. IJhcr den IJrsprxin^ und die Haupt- 
fiesetze des 7 cirtsf/iaftlt< hen Werthes (Vienna 18H4); I)er 
naturliche Werth (Vienna i.S8(H, tr. by C. A. Malloeh 
(London tS(>3); Die deutsdie Stcnerlristnn^ und der 
djjentjiehe llaushaJt in Bohmen (Leipsic i<;04); Uher 
Vergariffenhcit und Zukunft der osterreu Insdicn lW-‘ 
fassung (Vienna 1905); Die Theorie der stddtischcn 
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Gnmdrente (Vienna lyog); Recht und Macht (Leipsic 
1910); Theorie der gesellsehaftlidien Wtrtschajt ^ Grund- 
riss der Sozialbkonomik, Ahteilun^ 1, pt. ii (Tubingen 
1914, 2n(J ed. I (>24); C)sterrei( hs Ende (Berlin 1919). 
Wieser’s most important artic les are collected in 
samnielte Ahhandhw^en, ed. by F. A. Ilayek (Tu- 
bingen 1929), with bibliography p. xx\-xxix. 

Consult- Mayer, Hans, “Friedrich Wieser zum Ge- 
dachtnis” '\n Zeitsi hnft fur Wdksieirtsc hajt und S(>'::ud- 
politih, n.s., vol. ^ (1927) 633-45, and in Neue oster- 
leuhisehe Biograpliie, vol. \i (Vienna T92(;) p. 180-98; 
Menzel, Adolf, Fried) i(h IfVcir; aJs Soziolige (Vienna 
1927); Morgenstern, ()., in Anieruun luononiir Re- 
viejv, vol. XV ii (1927) bh()-74; Roclu'-Agussol, AL, 
i n eeonanuste .so( lohgKiUf- ; Fnedru h son ]\’iese) (Paris 
1930); Schams, F., “I-'nedrich I'reiherr von Wieser 
und sein Werk’* in Zeitsrhrift fur die i^e\aniie Staats- 
7i'i'>sen\( haft, vol. lx.xxi (i(i2()) 432-4S; \deugels, Wil- 
helm, Die Losungen des 7vtrtsehaJ t/i< hen Zurei hnufgs- 
piohlenis hei Bohin-Iuuvcrh und IF/cvrr, Konigsberger 
gclehrteC Jcsellsc haft,( ieisteswissensi hafthche Klass*^*, 
Selinftcn, 7th year, vol. v (Ilallc 0130), and “Frtrags- 
wert und Kostenvvert” in Zeitsdnift fur National- 
okononiie, vol. in (1 <131-32) ()(i2 703. 

W^LA^1()WITZ-^1()KLL1::^1)0RFF, FL- 
RK'H \’ON (1CS4S- J()D), (ierman classical 
philologist. Wilamowitz was born in INiscn of 
noble Prussian ancestry; he stiulicxl at Ponn and 
Perhn and taught at Grcifswald, Gottingen and 
Perhn. His first work was Ins Zukiinft^philoloaic 
(2 vols., Berlin 1S72-73), m which he attacked 
Nietzsche’s (A hurt der ffaghdir aus dnn Geiste 
der Musik (1S72). 1 ^’rom then on he fought con- 
sistcaitly against all romanticism and classit'ism. 
He rejected tlK‘ intuitions of the poet philosopher 
as well as the works of Frnst C'urtius and Jacob 
Burckhardt, and he carried on a bitter struggle 
against dulness and ignorance and against the 
lalse Sdncdnncrci of miniature epigoni. He was 
impulsi\e, sober, clear, versat lie, oftensophistical, 
always open to new’ irnpresiaons and constantly 
engaged in recasting his knowledge; and his 
work naturally bore the impress of his dynamic 
personality. Applying Mommsen’s epigraphic 
method to the most \aried problems of Cireek 
literature, he excelled in the most minute re- 
searches as w’cll as in broad, sweeping works. 
Thanks to his marvelous memory he was able t(j 
command an ever increasing body of knowledge. 
As a young man he had already surveyed the 
entire field from Homer to the late Greek epoch. 
He worked continuously, studied inscriptions 
and coins, papyri and literature and surveyed all 
the results of discoveries and archaeological ex- 
cavations. With deep understanding he pene- 
trated into the forms of religion and state, 
literature and philology, although he never fully 
appreciated the plastic arts. In his editions of 
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important works of the classical tradition he 
showed himself the ecjual of the greatest textual 
editors hy his general k nowledge of the language, 
his specific knowledge of the author and his 
meticulousiiess of method and keen critical 
sense. His IIonuTtsrhc Vntcrsncfiurigcn (Berlin 
1SS4) and Die llias und Homer (Berlin igi6) 
stimulated a luultitude of new investigations. 
His hold and l)rilliant Die grieehiscfie Literatur 
des Altertums (Die Kiiltur der Gegenw'art, sect, 
i, pt. viii, heijisic 1905; 3rd ed. 1912) was the 
first attempt to survey fiver fifteen hundred years 
of CTre<‘k life. He displayed a complete mastery 
of the material in tliis field as well as a grandiose 
universal conception. He admired Droy.scn’s 
presentation of 1 lellenislic history and urged the 
further iiu’cstigation of Hellenistic culture. In 
numerous articles and in his Helleimtische 
Diefiiung in der Zeil des KaliimarJios (z Vfds., 
Berlin J924) he ga\e a powerful unjictus to these 
studies. He \\as heir to Bockh in his energetic 
work on the cor]ms of (dreek inscriptions for tlie 
Aeadeni) of Sciences. In hr> Aristoldcs und 
Ai/ien (2 x'ols., Berlin icS().i) and in Staat und 
(jeselhcJuift der (jiiedien und dir Rorner . . . 
(Die Kultur der (iegenwart, sect, ii, pt. iv, vol. 
i, Leijisic 1910; 2nd ed. 1923) he presented a 
liroad synthesis of Cireek political life. No 
scholarly task overawed him, and he soberly en- 
compassed tlie totality of Greek life in all its 
reality and all its transformations. In this his- 
torical interpretation of Hellenism he was a 
pupil of 'rhef>dor iMonimsen and his entire work 
repre.sents the (i reek counterpart of Alommsen’s 
work on Rome. He believed that “great men 
make the nation. “ He ackno\s ledged also that 
man can learn to eompreheiiti the aims and 
influence of genius although he can never ex- 
plain rationally the underlving causes of the 
existence of genius, which “remains the secret 
of God.” Thus he preser^ed a reverence for 
what was beyond the limits of understanding, 
and it was not bv chance that his last work was 
Der Glauhe der Jlelieiicn (2 vols., Berlin 1931- 
32), a treatise on Greek religious ideas. 

WiLiii LM Webi-r 

Comidf: VVilaniowitz-AIoellcndori', U., Erimiertnigen 
1^48-1014 (and cd. Leipsie 1028), ti . by Ci. C. 
Richards (l.ondon 1030); Hdlcr\()n ( Inert rinj[jen, F., 
Wilani()7i'itz-Iiihli()gniphic j SoS - (Itcrlin 1929). 

WH.BERFGRCE, WILLIAM (i 75 Q-i‘'^ 33 ), 
British statesman and humanitarian. Bom of a 
well to do commercial family in Hull, Wilber- 
force entered the House of Commons in 1780 


together with his intimate friend the younger 
Pitt. His ready if loose knit eloquence and his 
beautiful voice quickly won him a front place m 
debate, while his wit and charm made him a 
favorite of fashionable society. In 1785 he under- 
went an evangelical “conversion,’' adopted a life 
of strict although never unctuous piety and 
would probably have abandoned politics if he 
had not felt a call to join the movement for 
abolishing the slave trade. It was mainly by 
reas'm of his perst>nality and persistence that the 
British share of the trade was abolished in 1807. 
Thenceforward one of the most famous English- 
men of the lime, Wilberforce used his influence 
abroad to press for the univ ersal abolition of the 
trade and at home to suj'jport, although he be- 
came loo old to lead, the camjxiign against 
slavery itself. 'Lhe bill emancipating over 700,- 
000 slaves in British ownership was passing 
through Parliament when he died. Preaching 
also the positive duty of bringing civilization to 
backward races Wilberforce supported “legiti- 
mate” trade m Africa, the Sierra Leone colony 
and, above all, Christian missions. He was a 
founder of tlie Church Missionary Society and 
the British and Foreign Bible Society and did 
much to open British India to missionaries. 

In politics he became like Pitt a moderate 
dory> although after his conversion he wxis 
never a strong partisan. He favored Catholic 
emancipation and parliamentary reform and on 
such social questions as the condition of the 
poor, the penal system and popular education he 
took a liberal view; but his sup^port of Sid- 
moutli’s repressive measures exp^osed him to the 
radical sneer that the victims of oppression could 
gain his svmpathv oiilv if tlieir skins were 
black. Although the collaboration of other 
philanthrojhsts was essential to his success, 
Wilberforce was and is still regarded as the fore- 
most figure in British humanitarianism. So great 
was his prestige that in public life he became in 
a sense the keeper of the nation’s conscience; 
and perhaps his greatest achievement was the 
part he played in elevating the moral temper of 
his class and period. Many thousand coj'iies of 
his Practical View (London 1797), an exposition 
of his evxingelical creed, were sold in England 
and abroad; and the piower which he and a group 
of close friends, known iis “the Saints” or “the 
Clapham Sects,” wielded in Parliament was an 
example of the effect of a candid profession of 
religion as the guiding principle in politics. 

R, Coupland 

Consult: Wilberforce, Robert 1 . and Samuel, Life of 
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Wtliumi Wilhcr force, 5 vols. (London 1838-39); Cor- 
respondence, vd. by R. I. and Samuel Wilberlorcc, 2 
vols. (l>ond(in 1840); C’oupland, R., Wdherfone (Ox- 
ford 1923): Alathieson, W. L., British Slavery ami Its 
Abolition, (London igab), Cieat Britain 

and the Slave Trade, iSycj-iStty (London 1929), and 
British Slave Bniam ipation, (London 

1932); Klmc^berp:, b'. J., The Anti-Slavery Movement 
in England, Y.de Idiivcrsity, Historical Publications, 
Miscellany, vol. wii (New Haven 192b), especially 
chs. iii-vi; Coupland, R., The British Anti-Slavery 
Movement (London 1933) p. 70-88, 91-121. 

WILKES, JOHN (1727-97), British publicist 
and political figure. As a Whig follower of Pitt, 
Wilkes in T757 entered Parliament, where his 
attacks upon Bute and (ieorge ill led to his 
prosecution by the government, the search of 
his house and the seizure of his papers, d here 
followed expulsion from the llou.se, t>stensibly 
because of his notorious Essay on II onian (i 7 ^\ 3 )j 
and outlawry during his residence in Paris. Upon 
his return to England in 176(8 W dkes was re- 
elected to the House as a member for Middlesex, 
d’he outlawry was reversed on a technicality but 
he was imprisoned lor a term upon other convic- 
tions. He was twice again rt'jected b\ vhe Hou.se 
but was seated upon a third election in 1774* 
The protracted quarrel is reflected in Edmund 
Burke s brilliant pamphlet Thoiiyhts on ihc Cause 
of the Present Discontents (Imndon 1770) and in 
the Letters (f Junius (176(^-72). Wilkes had be- 
come popular in Britain and the colonies as a de- 
fender of vhe rights of the people (a Pennsylvania 
towm, Wilkes* Barre, was named for him and 
his colleague) and was elected sherifl, lord 
mayor and chamberlain in the Uity of London. 

“Few objects of intolerance have touched .such 
a low^ level of thought and action, few' have 
rendered more numerous and more valuable 
services to liberty than John Wilkes,” says 
Chafee, who enumerates these as establishing in 
)iis resistance to the government of the day the 
immunity of politic.d criticism from prosecu- 
lion, the publicity of legislative debates, the abo- 
lition of outlaw^ry of a man through c^uukaTina- 
tion in his absence, the protection of house and 
property from unreasonable searcli and seizures 
(wTitten into the Constitution of the United 
States in the Fourth Amendment; and the right 
of a duly elected representative of a constituency 
to sit in the legislature unless disqualified by 
law, regardless of the personal objections of his 
colleagues to his opinions ind writings or of his 
previous conviction lor sedition. 

Torn M. Gaus 

Consult: Hleacklcy H. W., Ltje op John Wilkes (Lon- 


don 1917); Rostrate, R. W., That Devil Wilkes (New 
York 1929); Sherrard, O. A., Life of John Wilkes 
(London 1930); Chafee, Zeehariah, Jr., Freedom of 
Speech (New York 1920) ch. vi. 

WILLARD, EMMA HART (17S7-1870), pio- 
neer in the education of American W'omen. 
Emma Hart was born in Connecticut, w'here she 
was educated iii the district .school of Kensing- 
ton and in the academy at Berlin. At the age of 
seventeen she began to teach school, and in icSoy 
she took charge of llie girls’ academy in Middle- 
burv, Wu'mont. A few years after Ikt marriage 
to Dr. John Willard in iSoq her husband met 
with linancial reverses, and in order to restore 
the farnilv fortunes she opened a girls’ boarding 
school at her home in Middlelnirv. Her famous 
Plan for Impros'iny Female Education (Middle- 
bury nSiq) presented to the state legislature of 
New' York in nSiq made tlie audacious [iro]>osal 
that legislatures appropriate funds for the educa- 
tion of girls, hitherto neglected. 'That same year 
Mrs. Willard s school was moved to Waterford, 
New ^’ork, and in 1821 to Troy, where the city 
council provided funds for the establislirnent of 
Troy lAmale Seminary. UndiT her leadership 
this institution became famous for the breadth 
and thoroughness of its educational work and for 
its training of future teachers. In 1838 she re- 
tired to Kensington, where she rendered valu- 
able aid to Henry Barnard in bis campaign for 
improvement of the juiblic schools. Later she 
made a tour of .New ^'ork counties, addressing 
teaeliers’ institutes, and in 1846 she traveled 
through the west and the south lecturing on 
problems of education and teaching. 

Emma Willard’s tuincalional reforms attacked 
the w'orst evils in girls’ education of her day. 
She urged consistently that women’s education 
be placed on a sound economic basis; tliat the 
curriculum in girls’ schools be enriched; that 
sounder methods of instruction be instituted* 
and that jv ifessional training for teachers be 
providetl Einally, she wrott* a series of improved 
textbooks, including History (f the I fated States 
or the Republic of America (Newv ^ ork 1828, rev. 
ed. i8£;6); A System of I fiErrsal History (Hart- 
ford 183^); A System (f I fmwrsal Geography 
(Hartford 1822, new etl. i8()i) in collaboration 
with William C. Woridbridgc; and Guide to the 
Temple of Time and Universal History for 
Schools (New Y'ork 1849). 

WlLLYSTINK GoODSKLI 

Consult: Lord, Jc)hn, Life of Emma Willard (New 
York 1873); Lutz, Alma, Emma Willard, Daughter of 
Demoeracy (Rosten 1929); Pioneers of Women* s Edu- 
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cation in the United States, ed. by Willystine Goodsell 
(New York 19J1) p. i 5 ~io 8 ; Fowler, Henry, “Edu- 
cational Services of Mrs. Einniii Willard” in /Itnerican 
Jfournal of Education, vol. vi (1850) 125-68; Bartlett, 
Ellen S., in Neiv England Alagazinc, vol. xxv (1901) 
555-76. 

WII.LARD, FRANCKS KLIZABJ-TH (1839- 
98), American temperance reformer, Frances 
Willard was born in New York state of New 
England parentage and passed her early years in 
Wisconsin and in Evanston, Illinois. After her 
gradual ion from Northwestern Female College 
in 1859 she taught school for several years, 
finally becoming president of hlvanston College 
for Ladies. Ujion the merger of this institution 
with Northwestern University, of which her 
former fiance was presitlent, siie was made dean 
of women and professor of aesthetics. Before 
long, however, she came into conflict with the 
president on matters of college administration 
and resigned in 1874. 

At this time the “jiraying bands’’ of women in 
Ohio had begun to harry tlie saloon keepers, 
often with astonishing success. In the work of 
the newly organized Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union Frances Willard found an outlet 
for her remarkable energies and genuine ability 
and she devoted the remainder of her life to the 
cause of prohibition. Believing that the temper- 
ance crusade taught women their power to 
transact business and opened their eves to the 
need of the republic for their enfranchisement, 
she espoused the cause of woman suffrage and 
allied reforms, altliough she considered them of 
subsidiary' importance. 

She wrote with great rapidity and volumi- 
nouslv. In addition to editing the If lion Sigma f 
official organ of the temperance movement, she 
found time to produce numerous pamphlets and 
magazine articles on prohibition and to write her 
autobiography, (ilimpscs of Fijly Years (Chicago 
1889). In collaboration with Mar\' Lh ermore 
she edited a scries of biographical sketches, 
American Women (2 vols., New York 1897). 

Lorini: Pritette 

Consult: Gordon, A. A., Frances E. Willard; a Memo- 
rial Volume (Chicago 1S98); Strachvv, R. Frances 
Willard: Her Life and Work ( 1 .ondon 1 Qi 2); Bradford, 
G., Portraits of Anieruan B omen (Boston IQ19) p. 
195-225; Dibble, R. F., Strenuous Americans (New 
York 1923) p. 183-256; Howe, M. A. De Wolfe, 
Causes and Their Champions (Boston 1926) p. 80-118. 

WILLIAM I (the Conqueror) {c. 1027-87), 
king of England, d’he illegitimate son of Robert, 
duke of Normandy, William succeeded to the 
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duchy in 1035 as a child under the protection 
of his feudal lord, Henry i, king of France. His 
rule in Nonnandy was marked by the gradual 
establishment of juiblic order and by hostilities 
with adjacent powers, culminating in the con- 
quest of the county of Maine in 1060. He re- 
ceived from his childless cousin, Ivdward the 
Confessor, king of England, a promise of the 
succession to the English kingdom, and asserted 
his claim when the luiglish nobility recognized 
Harold, earl of Wessex, as king on Ivdward’s 
death in ioh(). His enterprise was favored not 
only by the temporal y weakness of his rivals in 
FVance but also by the fact that the uncanonical 
position of Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury, 
led pope Alexander ii to support the Norman 
claimant, whose expedition thereby acquired to 
some extent the character of a crusade. Early in 
1066 William collected an anny from every part 
of northern F rance and in ^'eptember crossed 
from Saint-Valen to Pevensey witliout serious 
opposition from the Faighsh lleet. As a result of 
the defeat and death of Harold at the battle of 
Hastings there was no single candidate around 
whom the whole English nation could combine. 
William was cro\\'ned king on the Christmas 
Day after the battle and in the following years 
suppressed with little dilhculty Fhiglish revolts, 
Danish invasions and such disahection as arose 
among his own French followers. 

William ruled in England as the heir of Ed- 
ward the ConfeSsSor, using the English adminis- 
trative system and insisting that each French- 
man who received land in England should 
occupy the exact legal position of the Ivnglish- 
man whom he had sujq^lantea. The great trans- 
ference of land which follo^v ed the Con([uest was 
accomplished graduallv and in accordance with 
the accepted principles of law. d’hc settlement 
of England in church and state j'>rocecded under 
the king’s immediate supervision. 'Phe church 
was ruled by his personal friend Lanfranc, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and the great barons 
were used in the business of government under 
William’s direct control. Under him England 
became the first ccntr.ilized state in western 
Europe. Only a monarchy of most unusual 
strength could havx" carried out the elaborate 
survey of which the results were summarized in 
Domesday Book, and tiie effectiveness of govern- 
ment which made this undertaking possible was 
essentially due to the king’s own power and 
initiative. As a military commander William was 
not in advance of his time; his later warfare was 
ineffective, and in 1087 killed in the 
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course of an obscure raid on Mantes arising out 
of a personal quarrel with the king of France. 
His unique place in history is due to the states- 
manship through which he became the real 
founder of the mediaeval English monarchy. 

F. M. Stenton 

Consi/It: Freeman, E. A., 77 /e History of the Nonnatt 
Conquest of England y 6 vols. (Oxford 1^67 - yg); Davis, 
II. W. C., England under the Norynans and Angcidns 
(London 1905) chs. i-ii; Stenton, F. M., IVilliani the 
Conqueror (London 1908). 

WILLIAM I (1797-1888), German emperor 
and king of Prussia. Throughout his life Wil- 
liam remained essentially a soldier. He took part 
in the campaign in I'rance in 1814, became 
leader of the corps of guards in 182^ and at- 
tained recognition as a military expert. I le con- 
sidered an active anny the only efficient miliuiry 
weapon and a reliable instrument in the hands of 
the crown. He devoted his life to these military 
and political aitns and opposed the constitutional 
plans of his older brother, later Frederick 
William iv. With the early success of the March 
Revolution of 1848 he withdrew to England. He 
returned again in June, 1848, and the next year 
commanded the Pi assian troops which entered 
Baden to cnish the uprising. As military governor 
of Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia he remained 
in opposition to his brother even when in the 
1850’s the latter had fallen coinpletelv under the 
influence of reaction. The National Liberals 
therefore looked to William as their leader. In 
1857 he was invested with the direction of af- 
fairs during the illness of ETedcrick William iv, 
in 1858 he was made prince regent and in 1861, 
after his brother’s death, was crowned king of 
Prussia. 

The beginning of his reign marked a new era 
for Prussia, since he called in a liberal ministry. 
But when together with War Minister Roon he 
sought to execute his long cherished plan for 
army reform both the Landtag and the ministry 
refused to support him. On September 24, 1862, 
he called Bismarck to the office of prime minis- 
ter. Bismarck carried through the reform for an 
increase in the active army and an extension of 
the power of the crown against the will of parlia- 
ment. Thus under the rule of William and with 
the army created by him Prussia achieved the 
victories of 1864, 1866 and 1870 and the na- 
tional unification of Germany under Prussian 
leadership. The imperial proclamation of Janu- 
ary 18, 1871, brought William the title of Ger- 
man emperor. From 1871 he followed the lead- 
ership of Bismarck, although he often raised 
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objections to his policy . He opposed the Gennan- 
Aiistrian alliance of 1879 and the Kulturkampf. 
The designation “the Great,” bestowetl upon 
him by William n, never gained acceptance, 
for the political achievements of this era were 
largely the work of Bismarck and the military 
achievements of Moltke. 

Franz Schnabel 

Consult: Marcks, Erich, Kaiser Wilhelm 1 (8th ed. 
Munich 1918); Wie^lcr, Paul, Wilhelm der Erste; sein 
jA'ben und seine Zeit (Dresden 1927), tr. by C. Vesey 
(London 1929). 

WILLIAMS, ROGER (1603-83), colonial re- 
ligious leader and founder of Rhode Island. 
Williams was the son of a London merchant. I le 
became a minister and Puritan partisan and had 
to flee to Boston in 1631. He was then no longer 
a Puritan but a separatist, demanding a break 
with the Church of ICngland. Bv 1636, when he 
was expelled from IMassachusetts Bay, he denied 
that the authority of the state extended to re- 
ligion. During the rest of his life he developed 
his princijdes in a number of controviTsial 
WTitings, which had more inlluenceon his hhig- 
lish contemporaries than on the coloni.sts or 
posterity. His originality consisted in his sharp 
distinc1:i()n between religious toleration, which 
is consistent with a favored church, and religious 
liberty, which holds all ndigions equal before 
civil law, and in his development of the political 
implications of religious freedom as a doctrine 
of the limitations of civil authority. VVdUiams’ 
general orientation was that of the lower middle 
class sects with their suspicion of church and 
state. After publishing his most radical writings 
in Ivngland Williams was given a charter for 
Rhode Island by the English Puritans, who also 
W'arned the New England Puritans not to molest 
him. The community between the Ihiglish 
Puritans and Williams is apparent from his 
friendship and association with many of the 
leaders, including Cromwell, Milton and Cane. 
Williams’ place in seventeenth century society 
becomes clearer if it is remembered that from 
the doctrine that civil authority may not inter- 
fere w ith religion he drew the corollary that evil 
economic practises, such as usury, arc no con- 
cern of the church. It may be said that wffien the 
Puritan oligarchy of Massachusetts expelled 
Williams in 1636, it was developing precisely 
those aspects of PuriUmism which were already 
disappearing from the main Puritan stream. 
The Massachusetts oligarchy was finally over- 
whelmed by an influx of the lower middle class 
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groups for which Williams provided the revolu- 
tionary expression. It was these succeeding 
waves of immigration, bringing a multiplicity of 
sects of which none was dominant, that insured 
American religious liberty. The honor of having 
founded Rhode Island as the first community 
practising complete religious liberty must be 
credited to Williams, but his achievement was 
not a significant factor in bringing about the 
separation of church and state in the United 
States. 

Felix Morrow 

Consult: I'.rnst, James K., Thr Political Thought of 
Rof*er \\' tlhatus^ University oi Washington, Publica- 
tions in Lanpuaije and Literature, vol. vi, no. i 
(Se;ittle i(;2(>), and Ho'jcr W lilianis, A-’rr Ett^hmd 
Fit chi and (New \oik ion'’-); Adams, J ime'. d'ruslow, 
'J he hounding of Iseic i'hii>](nul (IJostf)n 1921) chs. . ii 
and xi; IJ.ill, d'homas Cuitiin^, 'I'hc IFliyfcnis Haik- 
f^routid of Anicrnan (ddtntc (liosion i<)3o) < hs. viii-ix; 
ParriniJiton, V. L., Mam Currents in American Thou^ht^ 
3 vols. (New ^'orlv 19.17-30) \ol. 1. 

WILLS. See Slcc’fssion, Laws of. 

WILSON, JAMFS (1742- American jurist 
and statesman. Wilsoti was born near St. An- 
drews in Filesbire, Scotland. After studying at 
St. Andrews, (Jlasgow and bAlinburgli univer- 
sities he went to New York ir, 1765 while tlie 
Sump Act Congress wms in session. Pie soon 
remo\ed, hfiwever, to Pluladelpliia, where he 
became a tutor in the C'ollcge of Philadelphia 
and shtirtlv thereafter .K-gan to study law in the 
office of John Dickinson, lie soon acquired the 
reputation of the greatest lawyer in PennsyKania 
and W'as intimately connected with its politics 
throughout the revolutionaiy period. 

Wilson was a signer of the Declaiation of In- 
dependence and was largel) instrumental in per- 
suading the Continental C’ongrcss to wait for an 
expression of the popular wan, a: sovereignty 
lay in it, before severing the connection of 
the colonics with (ireat Britain. He failed of 
rcelection to the Continental C’ongress in 1777 
because he opposed the state constitution of 
1776, but served again from 1782 to 1783 and 
from 1785 to 1787. 1 le was also a member of the 
Board of War; advocate general for France, in 
which capacity he worked out the first Prench 
consular system for the United States; attorney 
for Pennsylvania in defeating the claims of Con- 
necticut in the Wyoming \ alley I.)ispute; he was 
active m bringing about the cession of the North- 
west I'erritory and the incorporation of the Bank 
Df North America. But above all his fame rests 
upon the great role he played in the framing of 
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the federal constitution and in securing its 
adoption by Pennsylvania. He was appointed a 
justice of the new national Supreme Court upon 
its organization; and it was he w^ho wrote the 
famous opinion in Chisholm z\ Georgia. Se- 
lected by the College of Philadelphia to do for 
America what Black stone had done for England 
by interpreting the new national and state con- 
stitutions and laws, he delivered in 1790 a 
famous course of law lectures, which were later 
published by his son. He died in adversity, how- 
e' er, at a comparatively early age, because of 
losses in the panic years of the 1790’s. 

It was the rise of the Jeffersonian party wLich 
long obscured liis fame. Duly in recent decades 
has lie come to Im; Regarded as the chief theo- 
retician (,f the revolution. In arguing that a con- 
nection with the British crow n existed although 
Parliament could not legislate for the colonies, he 
was the first to give expro sion to the modern 
theory of the British constitution, as stated by 
Br)A*e and T^ord Ilailsham, the latter on July 4, 
1934. Much of the \ er\ language of the Declara- 
tion of Independence has been traced to his pen. 
In the constitutional convention only Madison s 
work compares in importance wdth Wilson’s. 
'PIk^ latter is credited with having formulated the 
clause against th(‘ impairment of the obligations 
of contracts. He elaborated in effect the doctrine 
of imj^lied }>owers, stressing the sovereignty of 
the nation a.^ a necessary consequence of the 
sovereignt} of the people. He favored the people 
far more than the other framers, for he sup- 
ported the poptdar election of the Senate and 
president and opposed equal representation in 
the Senate as waH as property qualifications for 
voting. In his law lecture, mdeetl he enunciated 
the \'erv arguments usi‘d later by Marshall in 
establishing the right to declare an act of Con- 
gress unconstitutional. Despite the fact that 
some of his more liberal views were rejected, he 
may be regarded as the chief architect of the 
constitution. 

Burton Alva Konki.f 

li^jrhs: TJ^orks, cd. by Bird Wilson, 3 vols. (Phila- 
dflphia 1804; new' ed. hy J. 13 . Andrews, 2 voh:., 
Chicai^o 1896); Selected Political Essays, ed. by 
Kandulph (L Adam.. (New York 1930); Life and 
Wntitiys of James Wilson, ed. by B. A. Konkle, vols. 
i-ii (New' York 1934). 

Consult: IVIcLauHdin, Andrew' C., “James Wilson in 
the Philadelpliia Convention” in Political Science 
Quat tn ly, \ol. xii (1897) 1*^20; Harlan, Ji^hn M., 
“James Wilson and the Formation of the Constitu- 
tion” in American Laic Rei tac, ^'ol. xxxiv (1900) 481- 
50.4.; Ali'xander, 1 .. II., “James Wilson, Patriot, and 
llie W ilson Doctrine” in North American Review, voL 
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clxxxiii (1906) 97 1 "89, and Wilson, Nation- 

Builder” in Cram Bat^ vol. xix (1907) 1-9, 98-109, 
137-46, 265—70, jxonkle, Burton Aha, and others, 
“'Fhc James Wilson IVlemorial” in University of 
Pennsylvania Laiv Revuiv, vol. Iv (1007) 1-46; 
Klin^elsrnirh, M. C\, “James Wilson” in Cteat Amef- 
lean Laivyers, ed. by W. D. Lewis, \ol. i (Philadelphia 
1907) p. 151-221, and “James Wilson and the So- 
called ^'azoo Frauds” in I 'niz'ersitx of Pennsyh'ania 
Laze Rez'tezc, \ol. hi (1008) 1-27; Adams, Randolph 
CL, “The Leijal t heories of J .lines Wilson” in Uni- 
versity of Pennsyh'ania Laze Rez'iezCy vol. Ixviii (1919- 
^o) 337-55* 

WILSC^N, JOSEPH HAMH.OCK 
1929), Pdiolish labor leader. Born into seafarini; 
traditions, Wilson at the ac:e of eleven ledt home 
to btx'onie a seaman. JJis experiences with sail- 
ine: shifis, primitive steamships, crimpino houses 
and casual port labor gave him that ruthless 
doggedness which iniluenced the whole of his 
career. He faced with pioneer courage the in- 
superable dilhculties of organizing seamen and 
in 1887 founded the National Amalgamated 
Sailors’ and Pdremen’s Union of (ireai Britain 
and Ireland. Litigation, imprisonment and 
bankruptcy forced upon liim by the .shipowners 
failed to prevent I is Iniildmg up an effective 
national organization. This struggle ended in 
iqjy when :is members of the National Maritime 
Board Whdson and the shipowners agreed to a 
system of joint control for the recruitment of 
seamen. 

Wilson was never a socialist; he distrusted 
state socialism and looked only to combination 
as the means by which seamen might obtain 
their share of the profits of the industry. 1 le was, 
however, persuaded to spend much of liis time 
in political lobbying and later to enter Parlia- 
ment by his friend Plimsol, w ho wanted a sea- 
man to help him with his shipping legislation. 
Wilson entered Parliament as a Liberal in 1892, 
but wBen in 1922 he was spectacularly defeated 
he felt that the logic of his earlier theory was 
vindicated. 

By opposing the Labour party, by fighting the 
political tendencies of the Trades Lhiion Con- 
gress and by alliance with the shipowners 
against both unorganized seamen and all com- 
peting unions Wdlson aroused the fiercest hos- 
tility in the labor movement. Although he 
worked in isolation, he kept intact a national 
organization for seamen, of which he remained 
tile autocratic head until his death. 

(Jrace 1"oki> 

Consult. Wilson, J. H., My Stormy Uoyaj[,'e throu^th 
L:J^’ (\Amd()n 1925). See also the annual Reports of the 


Labour party, voJs. i-xxix (1901-29), and of tht 
Trades Ihvion Congress, vols. xx-l\i (L)ndon 18H7 
i<;2g\ and the files of the Seaman, ofheial organ of the 
National Lhiion of Seamen, publishetl fortnightly in 
London since 1912. 

WILSON, (THOMAS) WOODROW 
1924), president of the United States. Wilson 
graduated from Princeton in 1S79 aiul after a 
year’s work in the Law School of the I niversity 
of \ irginia ojvencd a law office in Atlanta. Be- 
coming diss.iiislicd wall Ins prosfHVts, he went 
to )ohns Hopkins University m ’883, where he 
wrote a iloctorai tliesis, C(nii^rc\si(aial (io^erri- 
mnil After a short career at Brv n Mawr aiul 
at Weslevan he became m iS()0 proft'ssor of 
|urisj>i ikleiicc* and jiolitical tv‘onom\ at Prince- 
ton »ii)d at oiKX* took r.ink among the foremost 
jMjlitical scR'iitists of Ins time .Although he was 
a conscrvativ m social phihi.sophv, iic leaned 
more and more toward the radical viewpoint in 
national affairs. In 11^02 he was idected presuient 
of Princeton <uid cjuickiv became second only 
to President Eliot ol Harvard as an educational 
lead(‘r. There was opposition to lus pohev after 
1905, but lu‘ obtained large gifts fr(*m wealthy 
friends and was about to recast tlie character of 
the institution in 1910 vvlieii a large gift was 
offered to JVinceton on comlition that Wilson’s 
program be abandoned. His position became uri- 
teriiible. 

Already the president of Princthon was be- 
ginning to be w idelv di.scusst'd as a prolvibk* can- 
didate for the presidenev of the United States. 
He was urged upon the public by (deorge Har- 
vey as a conservative Democrat ol the east in 
the hope of defeating W illiam J Brv an. Phat 
meant that I'ammany Hall, the James Smith 
machine of New Jersey and tiie Thomas F. 
Ryan capitali.sts of the east would unite behind 
a university president in the expectation ol con- 
trolling the United States. Harvev and his allies 
managed to nominate Wilson for governor of 
New Jersey in September, 1910, and their favo- 
rite was elected the following November by a 
surprising majority. Wdthin a few months tht 
new governor became chief of all the “progres- 
sive” executiv es, and there was grave concern in 
conservativ e circles that W ilson would be a more 
“dangerous” j)resident of the United States than 
Bryan himself. Wilson frankly acknowledged 
that the sujvport of his powerful eastern friends 
was a liability. A break followed, and during the 
early months of 1912 Bryan and Wilson, till 
then suj>posed to be opponents, beoime allies. 

W hen the Republicans divided inP' two factions 
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In June, 1912, it became evident that the Demo- 
cratic nominee would almost certainly become 
president. A bitter struggle ensued, and the 
Democrats in their Baltimore convention, after 
nearly a week of balloting between the reaction- 
ary and the liberal forces, nominated the New 
Jersey liberal. Wilson was elected by a popular 
vote of almost 6,300,000 as against 7,600,000 
divided between d’afl and Roosevelt. 'I'he new 
president, supjKirted by a Democratic Congress, 
undertook to appl\ a semirevolutionary ])ohcy 
in the early spring of 1(^ 3 and at once revealed 
a power and an art of h-idership unmatched in 
the history of the country since Jefferson’s em- 
bargo fadure in 1 (SoS. 

It was an op[’»ortunity of world wide signifi- 
cance. 'riie imperialistic policy that followed the 
Spanish American War, the industriahrinancial 
o\ erlordshij^ .ind the unbroken railway control 
of large blocs ot national lilc' demandc'd drastic 
subordination it democ'rai \' were lo survive in 
the 1 luted States. W iKon procured the aeeept- 
anee ol the federal Reser\e ,\ci , under which 
some eontiol oi national linapee wa;: assumed by 
the goNernment. dd'c prolecti\e tariti system 
was raduallv ladorrned A new antitrust knv 
di'signcal to protect lh(‘ small business man or 
eorj^oralion w <is enacted, and the fedtTal g(n ern- 
iiK'Pt reappht'd tlie national inconu* tax system 
ol the C'i\il W ar ]Kaiod. Bet\Neen Aju-il, 1913, 
and tile summer of 1914 the new president 
mo\ed lor\sard with Ins domestic reforms in a 
manner which ]>resaged a violent campaign in 
the antiimn of 1(114. Nor were Wilson’s moves 
in toix-ign ]>oIiey less apjKxding. In October, 
i(>i3, he announced to the world at Mobile that 
the rnitc^d States was abandoning tlie “big 
stick” }a)lie\ ami ree.isting the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which was resented .dl o\er Latin America, 
in Mav, 1914, as the tense lairopcan situation 
gave eviLieiiee once more ol breaking into open 
conlliet, he sent Colonel Edwxird Al. House to 
Berlin to j^ersuade the German militarists to 
unite tlk'ir country with the b'niied States, Eng- 
land and Erance in a sort of four-penver pact to 
keep the jH'aee of the world. With the outbreak 
of the W'orld War Wdlson declared the Linited 
States neutral, but the whole Wilson pro- 
gram changed. He held his own in the congres- 
sional election of i()i4; but all America talked 
about the w.ir, while millions of w'orkers grad- 
ually turiK'd their attention to the production 
imd shijiment ol supplies to warring Europe. 

From August, 1914, to June, i(>i6, Wilson 
[ind his party contended in vain for the rights 
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of neutrals. Reelected in 1916 on the s+rength of 
having “kept us out of war” Wilson at once 
called upon the warring peoples of Europe to 
come to some reasonable terms on which the 
struggle might be concluded. But neither the 
Central nor the Allied Powers were ready for a 
“peace without victory.” Following the an- 
nouncement on January 31, 1917, that Gennany 
would immediately apply a submarine blockade 
to all tht ports of its enemies, Wilson reluctantly 
asked the lecall of the ^jerman ambassador and 
asked Ca)ngress to decLie an armed neutrality. 
On April 2 he called upon Congress and the 
eourtry to declare war. 

Eiom tlie enl ranee of the United States into 
the gieat struggle until the signing of the Anni- 
stite oil November 1 1 , 1 .)tS, Wdlson w'as the soul 
of the aihed cause. He would lave the German 
people fiom the oppressions ol their autocratic 
masters, 'riu Allies must forego all claims to 
new terntorv. Ail peoples mnsl Vie fre^^ to govern 
themselves, and there should be no indemnities. 
His program was summed up in the famous 
“Fourteen Points” --a new^ creed for mankind. 
But the leaders of Europe were not enamored 
o^ their new allv. Iwery national group had 
definite aggrandizements in view, and large 
groups of Americans ridiculed the “idealism” of 
their second Jellerson. 1 n order to win the presi- 
dent required a new mandate in the autumn of 
1918. He asked the country to give him a Demo- 
cratic majority. Republicans resented the ap])cal. 
Millions of German voters would not forgive 
Wilson for cnttTing the war. 'Lhe Irish were 
equally resentful because the president had not 
beaten the luiglish, and hundreds of th(jusands 
of Negroes in northern industrial areas voted 
solidly against the southern “aristocrat.” The 
result was a Republican majority in the House 
C)f Re]>resentati\cs and a tie vote in the Senate. 
Wilson was no longer the democratic autocrat 
of the woild. He was terribly depressed; but 
early in December, 1918, he left Congress to 
organize against him, a few Democratic Senators 
joining the Republicans to defeat the chief who 
had iKit always distributed patronage to their 
liking. 

When Wilson appeared in Paris on Decem- 
ber 14, he w^as received with an acclaim un- 
paralleled in a hundred years. He visited London 
and Rome, where the masses seemed ready to 
w'orship him. But when the delegations to the 
Peace Conference sat down together, there was 
no real approval of his “points.” He and David 
Lloyd George agrc'cd for a moment to ask Russia 
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to send delegates to check the revolutionary 
sweep in Europe and to get friendly support. 
But che House of Coniiiions gave Lloyd Cieorge 
contrary orders. The United States Senate con- 
tinued its warfare. Wilson’s power was gone. 
I le returned to Washington late in February and 
tried unsuccessfully to rally support in the coun- 
try and in Congress. He went to Paris again 
after promises of support from ’Faft and Bryan. 
The Senate cabled in March that Wilson must 
put the IVJonroc Docirin<‘ in the treaty. Taft, 
Biy^an and Elihu Root cabled to similar effect. 
When Wilson made the proposal, Clemeiiceau 
renewed his demands and Foch asked for all 
Germany west of the Rhine, japan insisted upoti 
a IMonroe Doctrine of the Far h>ast. Contem- 
plating a return to Washington early in April 
and threatened vith a paralytic stroke, Wilson 
finally decidtal to remain, sign the best peace 
he could get in the hope of forestalliTig a com- 
munist reyolution and then go home and fight 
for its adoption. Although most of the Fourteen 
Points were slowly whittled away, there was to 
be a League of Nations; Poland was to have its 
free existence again; the Balkan states were to 
have their indepeitv’ence; the so-called backward 
countries of the world were not to be exydoited; 
Germany must disarm and the other powers 
agrex'd to do the same. It was not a bad treaty 
as compared with the treaties of i64<S, 1713 and 
1763. Wilson returned to ask the Senate's aji- 
proval. In the early autumn he was fatally 
stricken, and he ne\er again made an effective 
speech. In the election of i(i20 Wilson’s candi- 
date was defeated and another Republican Con- 
gress was chosen. The Senate refused to act 
before Wilson’s lenn closed, and the United 
States finally decided against adoption. 

William E. Dodd 

tPV^r/e.v; Con^rrssiojial (j() 7 'rr 7 mic 7 it (Poston 1SS5; new 
ed. by R. S. Baker, 1^25); I'/ic State (Poston i8(S9; 
new ed. by E. Idl/ott, 1918); Division and Reunion^ 
JiS 2 S- i SSo (New York 1 8(^3, rifw rd. i<>2t)), (jennrr 
Washington (New ^’orlv iS(;f)); A History of the Ameri- 
can People, 5 vols. (New ^"ork 1902; enlartjed docu- 
mentary ed., 10 \ols., 1918); (Constitutional CArvern- 
ment in the United States (New’ York 1908); The Neiv 
Freedom ( N e w W )r k 1913). 

Consult: Princeton University Tabrary, Essays toiuards 
a Bibliofiraphy of Woodroie Wilson, by 1 1 . Clemons, 

G. D. Brown and H. S. Leach, 3 vols. (Princeton 
1913-22); Baker, Ray Stannard, Woodrow Wdson; 
JAfe and Letters, v^ols. i-iv (New' York 1927-31); The 
Public reapers of Woodroiv Wilson, ed. by R. S. Jiaker 
and W. E. Dodd, 6 v'ols, (New' York 1925—27); House, 
Edward M., The Intimate Papers of (Colonel House ^ 
arranged by Charles Seymour, 4 vols. (Boston 1926- 
28); Dodd, W. E., Woodrmv Wilson and His Work 


(4th ed. New York 1921); White, William A., Wood^ 
ro7v Wilson, the Man, His Times and His Task (Boston 
1924); Daniels, Josephus, The Life of Woodro 7 c Wilson 
(Philadelphia 1924); Seymour, Charles, Woodrow 
Wilson and the World War, Chronicles of America 
series, vol. xlviii (New Haven 1921); 7 ’umulty, Joseph 
P., Woodro7v Wilson as 1 Know Him (New York 1921); 
Merriam, C. E,, Fouf Amenian Party Leaders (New 
York 1926) ch. iii; Hollingsworth, William W., W ood- 
ro7V Wilsons Political Ideals as Interpreted from His 
Works (I’rinceton 1918); IMcKown, Paul, (certain Im- 
portant Domestic Policies cf Woodroiv B ilson (Phila- 
delphia 1932). 

WINCKELMANN, JOHANN JOACHIM 
(1717-68), German historian of classical art. 
Winckclmann was the most important single 
force making for the development of nineteenth 
century classical humanism. During his long 
sojourns in Rome, Florenct* and other parts ot 
Italy he collected voluminous luateri.i^ on the 
life of the (i reeks anti became thoroughly 
familiar with all aspects of their literature. Al- 
though he li\ed in the era of rationalist kmlight- 
enment he ajij’ireciated the \alue of enthusiasm 
and the im])ortance of historical criteria for 
objective evaluations. 

Winckelrnann mav be said to ha\e tlisco\ered 
the Hellenic world for tlu‘ ( iennaii spirit. Les- 
sing, (Joethe, Schiller, 1 liimboidt and Holderliii 
and successive scholars for ovt r a century re- 
flected the influence of his work on classical art 
He never regarded as an end in itself the extra- 
ordinary knowledge which he amassed under 
the greatest hardsliips. He wrote his first work, 
(Jedancken iibvr die Narhcdiniunp der prurhischen 
Wercke (1755; fdjseli, i.ondon 17(>5), 

in order to stimulate inteia^st in art. He warned 
his readers that feeling for beauty and form luul 
been destroyed and that the only hojie of re- 
gaining It lay in following the lines of classical 
art. All naturalist and l)aro(|ue forms were dis- 
turbing to him; instead he glorified the unity of 
structure, delicate harmony, proportion, ease of 
execution and freedom of spirit which he con 
sidered characteristic of Greek art. 

Whnckelmann’s most important w'ork was his 
Gcschichte der Kunst dcs Alterthnms (2 vols., 
1764; tr. by G. Henry i.odge, 4 vols., Boston 
1849-73). He subjected all the available ma- 
terials to careful examination, described them 
with finesse, boldly worked out period styles, 
attempted to establish groups of schools and 
presented the first general picture of the develop- 
ment of classical art. The ideal norms of Grc*ck 
art as lie saw them were “noble simplicity and 
tranquil loftiness,” proportion, order and liai- 
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mony. Shaftesbury spoke in ^n*ner.il of the “re- 
fined niannei and iiccuratc' siuij^licity of the 
cincients, i)Ut \\ iiiclccliiiiinn siiw unions the 
(Greeks the reali/.it ion oj the fusion of nature 
and man. d’he iin})elns uhieh ju'oeeeded from 
his view was tnaneiulous; poets, artists, scholars 
and teachers from all over tlie world were in- 
spired by Wmckelnianirs work, uhich had an 
indelible ctiecl upon Instono^rrapPv and classical 
scholarship. 

Whhkr 

t))hs'. Siuntlulw It <) h(\ c‘(l h\ losiph ImscIvifi, i2 
vols. ( ! )()naiic^(, hiiie.cn nS^ s 2';). 

(U)tnult. Jui.ti, ( arl, Wuk kt Itmiun uthl \ritu' Znl- 
ermivs"/;, 3 \<)Is (31J rd. 1 a' nsu i(>23), Diitlu'v, 

W illu'lin, J ).is iuhl/chnlc | .il irtmr) Jt*n uni dtf 
sc'hR'htlu he W elt” in his ( ,< satnnn !t< Sdinftr)! \(*1. 111 
(Leipsu i(;27), i*s|k‘m.i 1 In p .57 Cn, vWiJter, 

riic J\('H(jissaN( t (London iS73l p 

WINDOW TAX. Sre Hots! \m) Buildinu 

'J'axi s. 

WI \I )S(dlKIl), Bld^NHARI) (1(817-92), 
(ierman jurist. In tin' dc-\ (. lopineut of law in 
OeiMMny W mdse held 's work marks the end of 
an epoch. No othtu' book leprestaits so fully the 
linal achic\<‘inent ot diocnnatic innsprudence on 
a Roman law basis as does his Lihrbuch drs 
l\nui( htciDU ( hts ( 3 \ols., DnsscUlori 18(12-70; 
(;th ed. In 'V . Kip]\ Fr.inkfort iuo(»), seven edi- 
tions of w hit'h appeared during his lifetime. In 
Ins later 3 ears \\ indscheid was, as he said, “the 
jn'isoner of Ins textbook," the successive editions 
oi wiiich contain in iootnotes a critical di^test of 
the mass of coiilenijKuan, literature. Of his 
earlier works the most si^nihcant was Die Actio 
dcs rbmiscJic/i (A\'ilr( ( hh row Stand fninktc drs 
hciitiocfi Rahls ( I )us.seldort iS •;()), in which he 
s u cceed ed I n d 1 sen ta n yl i n l; 1 1 K“ K on la n e \ ]■) rcssi ( in 
from its proceilural implications and substituted 
for It tlie substantive conci’ption ol Ansprucfi^ 
or claim, of winch lull use has been made in the 
Cd\il Code. Almost as inthiential at tlie time was 
his iheorv of the “presuppositions" as developed 
in Ids Die Lclirc drs ronnschrn Rafits von dcr 
1 oruussrtzuno (I )usseldort 1 S50), but this theory 
was not accepted by tlu* code. 

Windscheul was a teacher all his life, holding 
chairs successnely at Bonn, Basel, (jreifswald, 
Munich, Heidelberg and Leipsic; he took little 
p.irt in politics or practise, but his inlluence on 
the jiractical administration oi law was far 
reaching. His lectures, although abstract in form 
and difficult to follow, attracted great numbers 
of students, who knew that they would learn 


from him the doctrines which swayed the courts, 
and his textbook may be said to have in large 
measure taken the place of a code. Toward the 
Roman texts his attitude was less independent 
than that of some contemporaries (for instance 
Jhering), and his greatness lay less in originality 
than in the careful analysis and skilful formula- 
tion of legal rules. From 1S74 to 1883 he worked 
as a member of the Civil Code Commission, but 
the task was unsuited to a man who had always 
regarded legislation as a matter outside the 
sphere of the lawyer. “Jurisprudence,” he said, 
“is the handmaid of legislation.” The flood of 
criticism wath which the first draft of the code 
was received was in part the measure of a revolt 
against Wind.scheid’s Romanism, but even the 
eode as finally enacted owes much of its sub- 
stance and terminology to him. 

H. F. JoLowicz 

(dmsu/t: Eck, E>nst, Zur luncj s Gedui htnisses von 
li. Windsdieid iitid R. ion Jhcrinj^ (Berlin 1893); 
Leonhard, R., “Em Nachrui fur Jlieuri^ und Wind- 
scheid” in Rcditsi^vleerd ma^ozijtjy vol. xii (1893) 249- 
83; Stinlzinp, R. von, and Landsherg, Iv., Gcschichtf: 
<I('f drutsdicn Rrditm'isscmrhafty 3 vtds. (Munich 
1SS0-1910) \’(tl. iii, pt. ii, p. 854-65; Bekkcr, E. I., 
“Vicr PandeCtisten” in Heidelberg UniversitUt, 
Ilciddbcr^cr Projessoren aus deni icj. Jahrhundert, 2 
vols. (Heidelherg 1903) vol. i, p. 187-202; Riimelin, 
Max, Berntiard W indscheid und scin EinfJuss auf 
Pnratrecht und Pni'attechtsivissenschaft (Tubingen 
I (>07); Smith, Munrc»e, “Four German Jurists” in his 
aI (Jenend J leic of European Le^al History (New York 
19-7) P- 110-225; Bernhard Windscheidy Gesammelte 
Reden und Abhandlun^eUy ed. l)y P. Oertmann (Leipsic 
190.^;, with bibliography p. 431-34. 

WINDTHORST, LUDWIG (1(812-91), Ger- 
man political leader. Windthorst was born in 
Hanover. He became a hamster and afterward 
a judge at Hanover and from 1851 to 1853 and 
from 1(862 to 1865 serv ed as minister of justice 
for the same kingdom, tie w^as always a faithful 
son of the Catliolic church and ready to fight for 
the authority of his religion. Yet his public life 
was directed by political and not by religious 
motives. In 1866 Prussia conquered Hanover 
and Bismarck annihilated the ancient kingdom 
of the Guelphs. Windthorst, however, could not 
accept the new^ organization of Germany and he 
remained instead a friend of the traditional fed- 
eralist order of German politics and an adversary 
of the Prussian hegemony. In 1871 he became 
the leader of the German Center party, which 
combined all the elements of western and south- 
ern Germany in opposition to the system of Bis- 
marck. The overwhelming majority of these 
anti-Prussian federalists were Catholics and 
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therefore the Center party became the repre- 
sentative of German Catholicism. An able orator 
and political leader, Windthorst led the opposi- 
tion against Bismarck and his empire. He had a 
large following among the masses of the Catholic 
peasants and artisans in western and southern 
Germany and also among some of the Protestant 
farmers in the former kingdom of Hanover. The 
Center party extended its activities to organiza- 
tion of the Catholic workers (d' Germany anti 
helped them in their struggle against capitalist 
interests. During the Kulturkampf (i(S7i-7()) 
Bismarck persecuted the Catholic church in 
Gennany, for he saw in the Catholic organiza- 
tion the real basis of the anti-Prussian and feder- 
alist tendency. At the close of tlic Kulturkampf 
Bismarck had not b<.‘en able to destn)y German 
Catholicism, but Windthorst and his party were 
constrained to acknowledge the* existence of the 
new Gennan Empire. Windthorst now set out to 
establish peace with the go\ ernmcnt, and after 
1879 his party voted in the Reichstag for the 
economic and social measures proposed by Ihs- 
marck. It was Windthorst \s aim to gain for the 
Center a position as referee between the con- 
servative and capit, list followers ot the govern- 
ment and the radical and socialist opposition. 
Bismarck, howexer, rcfusetl to gixe the Catholic 
federalists this decisixe authority and to enter 
into a permanent alliance xvitli Windthorst, 'The 
latter lix'ed long enough to xvitness Bismarck’s 
dismissal in 1S90 and the beginning of the dis- 
integration of the empire under William n. 

ArTHI H RoSEMiERC^ 

Works: Ausff(’7vaJiite RcJrn liS^; i-i Sqi ^ 3 vols. (Osna- 
bruck i(;oi-02). 

Consult: Hus^cn, E., hudiL iL] Wuulthoi (C’oloc'nc 
1007); Hachem, Ivarl, l or^csduchtc, Ccu liu htr ujul 
Folitik dcr deutsihen Zcntrunispaj tci , 9 vols. (C’oloenc 
1927—32), especially vol. 111, chs. 1, iv, Mi-vin, \ol. iv, 
chs. i— \i, x'ol. V, chs. i-vi, \ol. vii, chs. in, viii, and vol. 
ix, ch. iii. 

WINKELBLECH, KARL GEORG. 
Marlo, Kjxrl. 

WINSTANLEY, GERRARD (1609?-?), Eng- 
lish social reformer. Winstanley’s personality is 
revealed mainly in his xvritings, since remark- 
ably few details of his career are known. While 
it is clear that he was the inspiration behind the 
Digger, or True Leveller, movement {sec Lev- 
ellers) during the Interregnum, his public 
activity was limited to a few months during the 
year 1649 and was then less conspicuous than 
that of his companion Everard. In April, 1649, 
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following the publication of the first Digger 
manifesto, xvhich outlived thecrcH-xl of universal 
participation in the oxvnership of land and 
appealed to the people to rise against their op- 
pressors, Winstanley and Everard, xvith a little 
band of folloxvers, began to thg up the common 
land on St. George’s Hill in Surrey. The two 
leaders of tin's experiment were summoned to 
appear before the Council of State. Although 
Everard, who acted as spokesman, succeeded in 
coiixincing the eouned that the experiment was 
not an immediate menace to tiie established 
order, it is signilicant that slifirtly thereafter 
Wdnstanlcv issued a manifesto, The True Lev- 
ellers Slaudard Advanced (London 1649), em- 
bodying a fundamental attack upon private 
propertx and its consec|uenccs. In July, 1649, 
he made a second brief |niblic ajipearance, xx hen 
he and two of his companions were brought 
before the court at Kingston for Iresjxass. After 
the destruction of the Digger settlement in the 
autumn of if>49, he continued for several years 
to i.ssue pamphlets giving a full and eloi]ucnt 
exposition of the Digger creed of communism 
and universal loxe. It was by his xxorking out of 
a comprehensix c, if sometimes xague and oxer- 
idealistic philo.sophy, that Winstanley succeeded 
in ditfcrentiating the Digger movement from 
earlier attempts at land reform and communism 
and securxal for it a more permanent and far 
reaching inlluencc. The afFinity betxveen some 
of his principles and those of early Quakerism 
is throughout cleaily apjxirent, anti it has been 
suggested by ( j . P. Gooch thdt during his later 
years Winstanley joined the Quaker Society. 

M. J.XME.S 

Other important icorks: . / l.etter to Loxl luinjax and 
Ills CouiK il of lf (/i (l/oiidon i()4()), 7 'he ACn lane of 
Fiohteausncss 0 1^)49); A'cie Year's (lift for 
the Fail lament and Aimie (l.ondon 1^)50), I'he Laie (f 
Freedom in a Flatform (l.ondon j()52); The Saints* 
Faiadise (Et)nd(^n i()5S). 

Consult: Berens, L. 1 1 .. The Dipper M oi ement in the 
Days (f the Comnuniivealth (Eontlon i9of>); Bernstein, 
Eduard, Soxria/i.smus und Demokratie in der prossen 
enp/ischen Resolution (4th ed. Hctlin 1922), Ir. by 
II. J. Stennin^ as (Jronmrll and Communism (London 
1930) t'hs. IX x; fioo(h, (1. P., Fnplish Demoiratie 
Ideas in the SesHUteenth Century (2Tid cd. by 11 . j. 
I^aski, (\irnbrid/2e, Enp. 19*27) p. 1S2-91; Janies, M., 
Soital Problems and Foiity diinnp the Ihiritan Revolu- 
tion, 16 ja - 1660 (London 1^30), especially p. 99-106, 
303 -08; E^reund, IVL, Die Idee dn Toleranz im Enpland 
der prossen Rei'olution (Halle 1927) p. 272-74. 

WINTHROP, JOHN (1588-1649), founder and 
governor of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
Winthrop, the son of a Suffolk country gentle- 
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man, studied at I rinity College, Cambridge, be- 
tween 1602 and 1604 and in i()26 became at- 
torney at the Court of Wards and Liveries. As a 
Puritan he disliked the religious, political and 
economic trends under Charles I. Opportunity 
came with the formation of the Massachusetts 
Bay Company, of which he was elected governor 
jii 1629; tile following year lu' headcxl the Puritan 
migration to New l!.ngland. In eleven of the 
eighteen annual elections during the remainder 
f)f his hie he was chosen go\ernor, and in the 
others either depuly governor or assistant; in all 
three positions he wielded executive, judicial 
and legislati\e jiowers. 

Winthroji regarded the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, \N liich he hojual w ould emlirace all New 
Idigland, as an exjieriinental Christian eoirunon- 
wealth based on an iiiiplual cocenant between 
the emigrants and (iod and partaking of the 
nature ot a nietliae\al church-state whost‘ New 
d'estarnent standards (»1 life woiiul Ix' practised 
and enforced. lienee he jn'omoted a strong coin- 
inunity spirit, supju'csscal whai he regard^al as 
seditious criticism or opposuion and jn'eitea'ted 
t he colony against erv attenijit at outside inter- 
ference. Ills ]>olitical ideas were derived largt‘lv 
from the Bible, the church tatlu‘rs and Cdihin’s 
histitiilcs . it was sulhcient for him that de- 
mocracy, “amongst most ci\ ill nations, ac- 
counted the meanest and worst of all formes of 
(iovernment ,” hael “no warrant in scripture.” 
Prevented from excrenang autocratic povvers by 
the insisitaice of the freemen on tlieir rights 
under the roval chart la', he bi'canie rc‘Conciled to 
the resulting “mi\t aristocratie.” In order to 
allow the free growth of an indigenous common 
law' without interference from the kinglish gov- 
ernment, he wislied the judges to have complete 
discretion as to hiuling law in both civil and 
criminal cases, and succeeded 111 forestalling the 
establishment of iixed jumalties for non-capital 
• iffenscs. Although temperamentally inclined to 
mercy, he was converted to the need of stern 
justice to curb frontier lawlessness and to quell 
disturbing sects. In his famous Litilc Speech on 
Liberty he defined civil liberty as “the proper 
end and object of authority,” which “cannot 
subsist without it; and it is a liberty to that only 
wdiich is good, just and honest.” While holding 
that the state must enforce the orthodoxy de- 
fined by the church, he refused to allow' the 
clergy to meddU* in the processes of government. 
His economic ideas were mediaeval, including a 
belief in divinely ordained social classes, in the 
“just price” and in government regulation of 
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prices, wages and production for the good of the 
community. 'Phe commonwealth, which consti- 
tuted his main interest in life, was a failure froin 
his own point of view, yet of social value t 
posterity through the educational opportunities 
that it founded and the civic consciousness that 
it fostered. 

S. E. Morison 

Works: The Winfhrop Papers are now’ in course of 
puhlication by the Ma.ssachusetts khstorical Society, 
vols. i li (Boston 1020 31); in the meantime the best 
com]>en<lium is Pijc atui Lctiris of John Winthrop^ eJ. 
by R. C‘. Winthrop, .■ vols. (2nd ed. lioston 1869). 
The only uncxpur}.^ited edition of Winthrop’s ‘/owr/if/Z 
is that by Janies Savage as History of Nr 7 v England 
jro^n ihjn to lOjo, 2 vols. (Boston 1853). // Alodell oj 
(Christum (Khanty, the key to Winthrop 's political 
lhe{)ry, A Little Speech on Liberty, and Conclusions 
for the Plantation in \eic England w’ere reprinted in 
Old Si'uth Leaflets, nos. 207, (>Ci, and 50 (Boston 1916 
ancl i8*>0,) 

Considt: .Monson, S. P., Euddf ^ . oJ the Bay (Joloriy 
(Boston 1930) p. 51 J04; Johnson, Iv A. J,, “'Phe 
Huanomic lilcas of J(3hn Winlhr'tf),’ .ind “The Po- 
litical ThoLiphl of Joliri Winthrop” in Nerr England 
Quarterly, vok 111 (1930) 234-50, 681-705. 

WIRddl, M W (1S22 i()OOj, (ierman econo- 
mist. luir many years Wirth was engaged in 
publicist activity iu (krmauy. In 1865 he be- 
came director f>f the Swiss fetleral statistical 
bureau in Benic; nine years later he joined the 
stafT of the \eiie P'reic Presae in \dcnna. With 
Prince-Smith, Michaelis and others lu‘ w’as one 
of the leading exponents of the Herman INlan- 
chester school. His main significance lies in his 
having combined tlie theories of the optimistic 
free trade school in (dennany in a systemalK 
treatise, Crutidzitpe der Sutionalokonomie (4 
vols., C'ologne i85(> yy, v ol. i 5th ed., vol. ii 4th 
ed., vol. lii 3rtl ed., 1(8(81-83), which enjoyed 
wide aece]>tance at the time. In a jireface to the 
German translation (3 vols., Munich 1863 -64) 
of Carey’s Pri tic i pies of Social Science lie de- 
clared himself j follower of the American econo- 
mist, whom he credited with having demolished 
the “erroneous doctrines of Malthiis and Ri- 
cardo.” As a free trader, however, he was op- 
posed to Carey's protectionist theories, although 
in later years he departed from the doctrine of 
extreme free trade in demanding moderate 
protective tariffs and endorsing public owmer- 
ship of railroads. Wirth ’s estimate of the theories 
of Malthus anti Ricardo may be attacked on the 
same grounds as the arguments of Carey, 
Bastiat aiul Prince-Smith. Nevertheless, he cor- 
rectly stressed the idea that in a given total of 
population under a system of unlimited compe- 
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tition the position of the worker must improve 
with the growth of capital accumulation. He did 
not, however, foresee the rise of monopolistic 
combines which render invalid any conclusions 
based on tiie assumption of free competition. 
In the Geschichte dcr Handchkrisen (Frankfort 
i<S5(S, 4th ed. i(S9o) Wirth associated the phe- 
nomenon of commercial crises with a credit 
economy and pointed out that the main factor 
making for !)ooms and crises is the recurring 
tendency for investment to outrun the existing 
savings resources of society. 

Siegfried Budge 

WISE, ISAAC MAYER (tcS 19-1900), organizer 
and leader of American Reform Jewry. (]ro\\ ing 
up in the full tide of Metternich reaction in a 
small Bohemian village, Wise experienced all the 
galling restraints put upon a Schutzjiidr of that 
day and was led early through the writings of 
Gabriel Riesser, the spokesman of German- 
Jewnsh discontent, to that eighteenth century 
political radicalism which became the guiding 
doctrine of his life. I’o the end his intere.st re- 
mained political rather than religious, and he 
conceived religion in terms of rights and duties 
rather than as an inner life. Despite considerable 
formal schooling he was essentially self-taught 
and anything but scholarly and academic. He 
was a fighter and organizer, a man of the open 
road and the frontier, born for the .American 
scene. His freedom from any deep seated loyalty 
"o German traditions made him especially fitted 
for his historic task of formulating a new tra- 
dition on American soil. 

He landed in New A'ork in i(S46 and found his 
way to Albany, where he functioned as rabbi 
until 1854. In that year he was elected to a post 
in Cincinnati, then the “Queen City of the 
West,” which remained the center of his ac- 
tivity. His problem was to find a decent form of 
worship and a suimble ideology for the mass of 
Jewish immigrants. These were mostly peddlers 
or small storekeepers in the process of con- 
solidating their position economically and .so- 
cially. Their religious worship was an unthink- 
ing orthodoxy without much dignity or de- 
corum. Wise refused to be carried away by the 
extreme proposals of doctrinaire reform; but 
he abolished abuses, evolved an American ritual, 
introduced choir and music and laid stress upon 
the sermon and upon instruction for the youth. 
Above all he labored to show that Judai.sm 
among all religions is the purest embodiment of 
high ethical and civic doctrine, uncomplicated 
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by myth or otliervvorldliness. ise s great his 
toric achievement was the organization of 
American Reform Jewry, d’he Hebrew ihiion 
College, the Union of American Hebrew Con 
gregations and the Ctaitral CA)nference of Arner 
ican Rabbis owe their creation entirely to him. 

His theology was a curious composite of 
conseiwatism and radicalism, lie felt he had to 
insist ujion the inviolability of the Bible and 
therefore maintained that the Pentateuch es- 
pecially, with its nucleus of Decalogue and 
codes, was authentic re\ i‘lation. Iwerything f)Ut- 
side the Bible he called Talmml, and, whether 
the lAilmud of the rabbis or tliat of the higher 
critics of nuKlern times, he held himself free t(^ 
accept or reject as much ol it as lu‘ roc]iiired. 

11. SrONIMSKY 

If'o/ks: Selected n bi()ena>h\ !)>' J) 

UhilipsoTi anti J. (irosMuann (C'lneinnati Pro- 

tKKn' to Hilly Ji’nt (L’lneinnati iStji ) 

(dirnult A\ isf, I M . Reiiinusi <‘fu e\, tr .'uul ed. by O. 
Uhilipson (C incinnati Marcus, j. K, 77;e 

Amen( (Wizdtion of Ma\ei line (C'lntinnati 

Kj^i); Philipson. I)a\itl, 77/e Refonu Moi'enieiil in 
Judiiisnt (ne\\ ed New '\7)rk igji) cb. xii; .Mip', 
M. n., Isaac Mayer H7se (New ’^'oik miCO. 

WITCHCRAFT. .SVc Ma(;k\ 

Wirr, JOII.AN I)E (ih25-72), Dutch .states- 
man. De Witt studied law and luathematies at 
the University of Leyden and after two years of 
travel in France was admitted to the practise of 
law at The 11 ague. In 1^50 he was appointed 
pensionary of his native city Dordrtxdu and 
three years later was unanimously elected coun- 
cil pensionary of Holland. I Iis new position was 
a curious one, resembling that of Bismarck in 
the German I'impire, except that throughout his 
term of office there was no reigning prince. 
Since Holland alone wxis as wealthy as the other 
six provinces together, his position as first 
minister of Holland amounted to a sort of 
ehancedlorship of the entire republic NOt long 
after 1653 he was consulted in all important 
matters concerning the fate of the Llnitcd 
Netherlands. 

Both the correspondence of Johan de Witt 
and the re^cords of the provincial estates of Hol- 
land and of the States General of the republic 
show clearly that he was primarily a diplomat. 
While at times he underestimated the strength 
of England and occasionally was outwitted by 
Jvouis XIV, his wholehearted devotion to his 
country, hi.s innate honesty, his rol)ust health 
and his skilful management of finances enabled 
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him to accomplish even more than Johan van 
Oldenbarnevcldt. He readied his greatest suc- 
cess at the conclusion of the War of Devolution, 
although it should he noted that the Triple 
Alliance of i66S was the result more of Temple’s 
work than of his own. 

There is virtually nc) evidence to show that de 
Witt was seriously coneerued with the develop- 
ment of commerce, industry and the oversea 
dominions of the republic. 'I'his apparent lack of 
interest may he attributed to the highly decen- 
tralized character of the Dutch government, ddie 
army, the na\y and tlie merchant marine were 
supervised by independent bodies, while com- 
merce and industry were entrusted to the more 
important municipal governments. D(‘ Whit W'as 
at all times desirous oi striaigthening the naval 
forces, lie neglected the army, particularly in 
the time of imminent danger, leaving unheeded 
numerous warnings from h'ranci and England, 
d’his neglect, combined \sith hi.s reluctance to 
elevate iVince William to the oliices held by 
William II, resulted in his dovviiiall. As the 
annies oi France and it^ (itTinan allies invaded 
provinct* after pro\:nce, popul.ir animosity in- 
creased until a fren/ied mob in The Hague 
brutally murdered him and his brother. De 
Witt’s political prcocciijiatioiis did not prevent 
him from making notable eontributions in other 
fields; he attracted considerable attention as 
mathematician, and Iw' his elaborate cMlculations 
of the f'>ros]^ecti\ e life spans which he made in 
connection with his projM^sal for the sale of 
annuities as a means ol raising fuiuls he con- 
tributed to the development of the principles of 
life insurance. 

Albert Hyma 

Cnmulf. Japiksc, Johan dc Wilt (Arnsterdnm 1915, 
2nd rd. 192S), (a-nnaii tninsl.ilion (1/cipsic i 9 > 7 )r 
“Brieven,” ed. b\ H. Fiuin, in I trei ht, Mislorisch 
Genootsfhap, 3rd scr., ik-’s. iS, 25. 31. 3 -'^> 4 *t» 

vols. (Anistcidain igot) 22); Wuciuelort, A. van, 
Ili^toirr dcs Ih ovnu rs-Vni< s dcs Par > Ba^ depuU Ic 
parfdit ctahhsscTficfil dc <ct ctat pof lo J ni\ de Munster y 
4 vols. (AmstLMclani iS()i 74); I A-icwe-I’ontalis, (». 
A., l inj't (i/inee\ de republi({nc pailenientan e an dix- 
srptierne siiVIe, Jean de 11 /O, pensumnaire de 

Hollaride, z ^ols. (Pans 18S4), ir. by S. E. and A. 
Stephenson (London 1 SS5 ); ( ied Jes, J., 1 list of y of the 
Administration of John Dr Witt (London 1879); 
Ciodee Molsbergen, E. Fiunkrijk en de Kepuhhek 
der Vereemyde jXedetlandni (lOpS-Oj (Amsterdam 
1902). 

WITTE, GRAF SFRGFV YULIFVICH 
(1S4P 1915), Russian .statesman. Fpon gradua- 
tion from Odessa Gni\tTsity \\ itte became a 
raihvav fiinctionarv and rose within a lew years 
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to the position of traffic manager of a Urge rail- 
road system. In tSS 8 he entered the service of 
the state as director of the railway department 
and in iScp was appointed minister of finance; 
he retained the ministerial post until 1903, al- 
though Nicholas 11, who had succeeded to the 
throne in 1894, detested his intellectual su- 
periority and straightforwardness. 

During this period Witte reorganized Russian 
finances and exerted a prf^found influence upon 
iuten'al policy. Bv increasing indirect taxation, 
in ]^art through tie' e.staldi.sliment of a state 
liijuor monopoly (1S95), and by introducing a 
businc.ss income tax he .Kvumulated Treasury 
surjduses, wliieh v\ere used to finance the ex- 
pansio/i of the railway Tiet. In raising customs 
duties and nc^gotiating commercial treaties he 
follov\e 1 tlic policy of industrial protectionism 
inaugurated b\' his predecessors; the favorable 
trade balance achieved there’ > enabled him to 
reestablish the ruble, devehied by one third, on 
the gold standai il (1895 97). Stabilization of the 
currency j^erinitU^d tlu* c^'iiversion of outstand- 
ing foreign loans and the flotation of new' issues, 
making jiossible at the same time an influx of 
large amounis of foreign capital for private in- 
vestment. Heavy indiistryg favored also by huge 
government orders and easy credit from the 
state bank, achieved phenomenal progress in 
these years. On the whole Witte’s economic 
}>rc>grani called for rapid iridu.strialization at the 
expense of landed interests under the benevolent 
aegi^- of a bureaucratic monarchy. Flis attitude 
tow'ard the peasantry^ is best illustrated by his 
activity in the Sf»eeial Gonferenee on the Needs 
of the Agricultural Industry (1902-05), over 
which he presided; to tins o^^ganizatioii, wdiich 
through its local conimittc*es secured the 
opinions of over 13,000 people and with the aid 
of academic experts produced a voluminous set 
of investigations and re])oi*ts, he recommended 
— in addition to the expansion of peasant land- 
holding through increased allotment, better 
agricultural credit facilities and a system of 
tenancy- the a])olition of the peculiar quasi- 
feiidal status of the peasantry as a legal class 
under a separate administration. 

Witte wished to preserve peace in order to 
encourage the economic development of the 
country. Hv opposctl the persistent demand for 
increased military expenditures and adv^ocated a 
continental bloc witli Germany and France. He 
was attracted, however, by a scheme for the 
“peaceful colonization” of Asia and secured a 
concession for a short cut to Vladivostok 
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through i\Tanchuria (Chinese Eastern Railway). 
Rut his plans were thwarted by the influential 
militarist clique, which deliberately sought a 
break with japan, and by the reactionaries who 
believed that a war would be helpful in a\erting 
a revolution. Witte protested in \ain and was 
removed from the Ministry of Finance. 

The defeat of Russia and the succe.ss of the 
revolutionary' movement in 1905 brought Witte 
to power once more. Sent to the Ihiited States 
to negotiate with Japan through the mediation 
of President Theodore Roosevelt, lie displayed 
diplomatic skill of high caliber and enlisted the 
support of American public opinion; Japan was 
forced to disavow its demands tor a monetary 
indemnity and to concede peace tcTins which 
were justly regarded as ad\antageous to Russia. 
Upon his triumphant return Witte accepted the 
premiership on condition that he be allowed to 
realize a program which amounted to the estab- 
lishment of a limited form of representative 
government j'lrotected from autcK'ratic cajirice 
and court intrigue. With the country in the 
throes of a general strike and the army in Siberia 
the czar yielded; the manifesto dictated by 
Witte, which pre daiined civil liberties and 
promised the extension of the franchise and the 
grant of legislatne authority to the Duma, was 
promulgated on October 17, 1905 (according to 
the Julian calendar). Rut this concession was 
merely a stop gap. VV'ittc, hated by the czar and 
the reactionaries, enjoyed no real authority at 
the court, nor tlid he inspire conlidence in the 
liberal oj^position. As soon as he had succeeded 
in bringing the army to European Russia and in 
obtaining a large loan from France, Nicholas ii 
felt free to turn back. Witte retired from the 
government to round out his career as a member 
of the State Council (upper chamber). His 
memoirs published posthumously {^I’ospominu- 
iiiya^ 3 vols., Rerlin 1922-23; abridged transla- 
tion by A. Yarmolinsky, New^ York 1921) shed 
a gloomy light upon the failure of his attempt 
to modernize the political institutions of Russia 
and to save the monarchy. 

Paul Miliukov 

Consult: Korostowetz, W. von, Graf Witte (Berlin 
1929); TVnnpkins, 8. R., “Witte as Minister of 
Finance” in Shnumic Review, vol. xi (1932-33) 590- 
606; Miliukov, P., and others, Ilistoire de Russic, 3 
vols. (Paris 1932-33) vol. iii, chs. xix-xxi. 

WOLF, FRIEDRICH AUGUST (1759-1824), 
Gennan chissical philologist. Wolf w'as born in 
Ham rode and studied at the University of 


Gottingen under Heyne. After teaching at Ilfeld 
and Osterode he was called to the University of 
Halle in 1783 as professor of philosophy and 
pedagogy. He w as active at Halle until 1806, and 
from 1S07 to 1824 he taught at the University 
of Rerlin. 

Wolf’s chief aim was to raise philology to an 
independent scitmee. His waitings bt‘long pri- 
marily to the period of 17S2 iSoi. He began 
with an edition of Plato in 17S2 and produced 
successively editions of Hesiod’s I'/ieoa^^otiia 
(Halle 17S3), Homer (2 vols., Halle 17S4 85) 
selections from the dialogues of Lucian (Halle 
1791), four classical dramas (Halle 1787), the 
oration of Demosthenes against Lc*ptines (Halle 
1789), Herodian (Halle 17(^2), Cicero’s Tttscu- 
Idjuic (Ii spilt allot US (Leipsic 1792, 3rd ed. 1825) 
and his Orationcs (jiiattiior (Rerlin 1801), and 
above all his Prol(’<^omnia ad Ilomcriiw (Halle 
1795; 3rd ed. by Rudolf PeppmulltT, 1884). He 
published no other important works after this 
period, and the Piolcifomoia has remained his 
most important work. As an academic teacher he 
lectured on Greek and Latin literature, an- 
tiquities and geography, histor\ , painting and 
numismatics. At Halle he established the hrst 
seminar in classical philology. Idie greatest 
scholars of the following generation were inllu- 
enced by Wolf and he was instrumental in de- 
termining tlu‘ jwogress oi classical scholarship. 
Schleicrmachcr, Rdckh, Ruttmann, .\iebuhr, 
Rernhanh and Rekker as v\t 41 as many ol tlu‘ 
teachers in Prussian Gymna'iini were his jmpils. 
Scholars like Heyne, Ruhnken, Wyttenbach, 
Elmsley, Sainte-Croix, and literary liguies likt‘ 
Klopstock, Goethe, ScIuIKt, W'ieland, Voss, 
the Schlegel brothers ami Wilhelm \on Hum- 
boldt participated in the controversy concerning 
his view's. Acclaimed and assaikal he was a 
guiding spirit in classical learning. His ardent 
enthusiasm, his enormous erudition, his keen 
critical sense and his effective presentation re- 
acted up(jn the younger geaieration. Drawing 
uj^on the topography of the ancient world, 
antiquities, old records and the great literary 
ina.sterpieces he painted a picture of the ancient 
world and its j'lc^oples; of these the Greeks were 
the most perfect and therefore worthy of emula- 
tion by all who strove for perfection. The jmets 
and the intellectuals honored and esteemed Wolf 
as the learned founder of the new humanism. 

In his Prok'f^nmena ad Jlotncruni, which has 
been called “one of the cardinal books of the 
modern world,” he subjected the Homeric 
p^>ems to a critical analvsis and asserted that 
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whereas in the year 950 B.c. there was no writing 
or at least no written literature, these poems had 
been transmit led by oral tradition and put to- 
gether much later according to later artistic 
canons. Wolf held that the artistic unity of the 
I Had and <‘\'en more that of the Otl\'sscy were not 
the work of a \(‘ry ancient poet and that the 
poems brought together were not created by 
the same poet. Ills thesis aroused a bitter 
struggle which lasted for a century and a half. 
Although his central theory concerning the tardy 
use of writing has been successfiiily challeng(al, 
Wolf contributed more than an\ other wadter 
toward stinudating the critical study of classical 
records and developing the scienca* of classical 
philology. 

WiiaiHLM Webkii 

(',on\nll\ Kern, ()tlo, Fiicdi/di Aui’ust Wnif, 1 lallische 
I 'luvcrsil.iuicileri, no xw (llallc Arnoldl, J 

l'\ j., h'}U(])i(h . \u'Ju\l II olj nt u nn'tn I niitilfn’sw ciafi 
S' /luf-i't '^('11 inn! -:iif , 2 '.(•K 

(Itrijnsunk i Sin -02) \ '>lkniari'i, Ku liartl, /aW/Zr 

inul Knltk (/('I P) oli tia lionm 

(Leipsn 1S74), (iooch, d, 1* , am! Nisl'niatis 

in th( \init(infli (i<ntuij (i/Muion mi.t) P- 29. 
SatuKs. I I.., .! Ilisioiy aj ( S( Im/nrsliip, T, 
\()ls ( t ainln uIlt, laie* mo^-oS) vol ni, p. 51 Bo, 
Kfitc'r. ^ , in Ja/n hudit 1 Jtn ilns klnsuulu' Al tcf - 
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WOLFIa CIlRISd'l.W (i67()-i 754), (merman 
philosopher, ^\'oli1 w<is born 111 JlresLiu and v\as 
the son of a taniK'r. 1 le studied theology, mathe- 
matics and law at the universities ot Jena and 
Leipsic and in lyod became professor of mathe- 
matics and natural science at the iHWviy founded 
rniversiiyof Halle Wolll soon incurred the 
hostility of the Pietist theologians of the univ er- 
sity by the rationalism of his philo.sophic and 
religious views and after many controversies was 
finally forced to leave Halle m 1743. It was not 
until the accession of brederick the (jreat in 
1740 that Wolff was restored to Ins post. 

Wolff was the most typical ])hil(>s()jdiei of the 
German Knlightenment. His system of pliilo- 
sophic, social and political tliought is marked by 
a striving for logical clarity and mathematical 
precision and breathes a spirit of optimism and 
utilitarian (‘udaemoiusm which is based on a 
fundamental faith in the principh’S of natural 
reason, natural law and natural religion. The 
state was preceded by an era of natural existence. 
Unlike Hoivbes, however, Wolff conceived of 
this natui\d state not as one of war of all against 
all but as one of full individual freedoin regu- 
lated by the principles of natural law. 'Phe state 
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arose out of a rational contract, and its purpose 
is to stxairc fV)r its citizens the greatest welfare 
and security. It is left to the ruler, however, to 
detennine what the greatest welfare is and he 
has obligations to nothing fmt his own con- 
science and his owm interpretation of natural 
law. Idle raison (Vetai therefore imposes com- 
plete obedience upon the subjects of a state, 
and Wolff reveals himself as a supporter of the 
absolutism characteri.stic of the Age of En- 
lighrened Despots. 

Wohf was not ai' original thinker. Ilis system 
is based chiefly on Deibniz and the thought of 
the early British and l'r< nch rationalists. Ilis 
in»portanee m German intellectual history is 
mainly as a systernatizer and pojmlarizer of 
philosophic knowledge among the wadtT clas.scs 
of the German bourgeoisie. Wolff has iiften been 
called the second pracreptor (drmaniac . He 
wrote most of hi.> importa’;: works in German 
instc.id of in Hatin so tbai they could reach a 
wider circle (d' readers. His books went through 
countless editions, and die Wolfhan metliod of 
explanation, proof and classification was applied 
to all scienctvs and penetrated evtai into the most 
evtTvday asjiecis ol life. Special societies were 
founded for the “ litlusiim of truth after the 
ideas of Wolff. It was tine to tlu‘ influence of 
Wolff that theology was supplanted by philoso- 
phy as th(‘ leading discipline at Gemian uni- 
versities and th(‘ Wolfhan system dominated 
fierman intellectual life until tlu‘ time of Kant. 

Koepui, S. Pinson' 

CJncf rvorks: J rniniiftiyr ( A'dainkm I'mi dm Kraficn 
dcs tnenst hlidnn I ci'standc^ nnd ilocni ividitiyt if 
C/cbraudi in Id k(intilni\'i dvi \\\didicit (Halle 
gth ed. 17 i'cnnnifti'n' (ddninkm ron (Jott, dvr 
Wdt and dri Svdv dvr Mmunvn (l-'rankfort lyig, 
new ed. 171^), W'ninnftny (Jvdainkrn ron dvr Mm- 
srhm d'hun und Lassen cut Bvfo)drrunL[ ihrer Cdiuk- 
selt^heit (Halle 17^0, new ed. i 754 ); \ t‘rminjiiyv 

(L’dainken von deni y^esvJhi haftltdim Leben der iMeii- 
schen (llaBe 1721); Ins luitnrae niethodo saentijiva 
pertiaetatuni S (Leipstc 1740-4S) 

Comuff: WcdlT, C., l.ebensbeschreibnny, ed. by H. 
Wuttke (Iwipsic 1841); Imdfwiei, K. C., Ausfiduhvhtr 
Kntivurf einer roll stinidi gen Histone dvr n'offjischvn 
Pkilosofibie, 3 vols, (beipsic 173^-3^); Biedermann, 
K., Deutsdiland iin adUzchntvn Jalirfiundert, 2 vols. 
(2ded. Leipsie 18S0) vol. 11, pt. i, p. 304-426; Hettner, 
H., Literuturgeschidite dcs adiizehntcn Jahrhunderts, 
3 vols. (^il ed. Brunswick iSyg-Hi) vol. iii, pt. i, p. 
221-4)6; Fi.iuendienst, \V., Christum WoljJ als 
Staatsdenker (Berlin 1Q27). 

WOLFF, HENRY WILLIAM (1840-1931), 
international cooperative leader. Wolll w’^as born 
in England and educated in Germany. He was 
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perhaps the first cooperator to visualize the 
movement as world wide in scope and extremely 
diverse in fonn. JJy \'irtiie of his ability, en- 
thusiasm and command of foreign languages he 
was able as chainnan of the International Co- 
operative Alliance from 1896 to 1907 to 
strengthen the bond between the consumers' 
organizations of h>urof)e and to enlarge their 
view of c(K)perative possibilities. Although his 
effort to bring together the consumers' and the 
producers’ organizations, including those for 
agricultural credit, was less successful, he ren- 
dered great services to the latter. His People's 
Banks (London 1893, 4th ed. 1919) was the first 
attempt to describe tin* varied forms of coopera- 
tive credit institutions. In 1S94 as Ifiunkett’s 
associate he established the first cooperative^ 
credit societies in Ireland. He was a founder in 
1900 of the Agricultural Organization Society 
and an active participant until 1913. His writings 
had considerable influence in checking propOsSed 
British legislation for the reduction of interest 
on small savings. Although he never visited 
India, he had a sound grasp of its cooperative 
problems and by pers(.)nal contact and cor- 
respondence with (>*ficials and others from 1894 
on he exerted great influence over their policy; 
his Co-operation in India (London 1919) was an 
important contribution. 

Wolff insisted that the cooperativ^e movement 
should depend as little as possible on state sup- 
port; for this reason he regarded agricultural 
mortgage banks, which were invariably granted 
state aid and privileges, as lying outside the field 
of genuine cooperation. -A.gain, although he 
emphasized the moral value of cooperation 
Wolff rejected the idea of special cooperative 
societies for such objects as arbitration, health 
or better living. 1 lis first judgment is not adopted 
by contemporary cooperative opinion and the 
second, while accepted in Europe and America, 
has been questioned in Asia, where such socie- 
ties have been formed in considerable numbers. 

C. F. Strickland 

WOLLSTONECRAFT, MARY (1759-97), 
English writer and feminist. Mary Wollstone- 
craft, the literary pioneer of the emancipation of 
women, drew from a poignant personal experi- 
ence the passion and daring that made her the 
most forceful and original advocate of this cause. 
The child of a drunken and disreputable father, 
she was obliged at an early age, with only the 
most superficial education, to earn lier own 
living and to help a sister ruined in health and 


fortune by an unhappy marriage. Foi a time the 
two young women conducted a school near 
London, but Mary fouiul the work of writing 
and translating educational books more con- 
genial. At the age of thirty-three she published 
the fruit of her reflections on her own struggles, 
A Vindication of the Rii^hts of Woman (London 
1792), a plea for the human dignity, the eco- 
nomic independence and the education of 
women. At the end of this year she went to Paris 
as much to see the revolution as to jHTfect her- 
self in French. There she met (lilbert imlay, an 
American traveler of some noU* anti a soldier of 
the War of Independence. 1 le lived with her and 
in documents acknowledged her as his wife, but 
thev were never formally married. After the 
birth of their child, hkinnv, in 1794 Imlay de- 
serted her, and she attem}>ted to drown herself 
in the Thames. Friends nursed her back to 
health, and slu‘ became active in tlie radical 
literary circle of which Whlliarn (lot! win {(pv.) 
was a member. They contracted an unconven- 
tional union in accordance with that philt)so- 
pher’s earlier views, but in March, 1797, at the 
risk of some inconsistency tfiey were married. 
Their happy relationship entkai in SeptemlnT of 
that tear with Mary s death a few days after the 
birth of their daughter (also Mary) who was to 
become Shelley’s wife. 

Mary Wollstonecraft was a woman of con- 
siderable beauty and charm, capable of deep 
affections and resentiiKMtts, an ardent lover and 
a devoted motlier. Of her literary work oidy the 
Vindication (often reprinted) survivx‘S, but she 
was the author also of a chamiing vadumc of 
travel sketches, Leiters Written during a Short 
Residence in Siveden, Norzvay, and Denmark 
(London 1796), as well as the touching “Letters 
to Imlay” (in her Posthumous Jt'orks, 4 v'ols., 
London 179S, vols. hi dv; new ed. by C. Kegan 
Paul, 1879) and the fragment entitled “Lessons 
for Children” (in her Po'ithumous Works, vol. ii, 
p. 169-96), perhaps the most graceful expression 
in English prose of the physical tenderness of a 
mother’s love. 

The Vindication has many faults. Written 
hastily in six weeks it is ill arranged and full of 
repetitions, yet its directness, its sincerity and 
the terse militant strength of some passages 
make it one of the creative books of its age. Its 
teaching sprang naturally from the revolutionary 
philosophy of the period, which traced all the 
irnperfections and inequalities of mankind to 
faulty social and political institutions and errors 
of education. Holbach had indeed made the in- 
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evitable application of these doctrines to women. 
Condorcet worked tliem out in his project for 
the universal public education of both sexes in 
1792. Mary Wollstonecrafi perliaps had read 
liolbach but she could not have seen Con- 
dorcet s scheme when she composed iier Vindi- 
ratioN. It was oriprinal in that it drew from a 
woman’s experience, hotly and with j^assion, the 
lesson that a few rare men had already deduced 
from philosophy. d1ie case which she was the 
first of her sex to slai(' lor its human dipmity, its 
economic independence and its n^ht to ecjuality 
ill education was later to become a conimonjilace 
of western civilization. Mary Wollstonecraft 
wrote w ithout bitterness or hostility to the other 
sex, and in an ap^e of e\tra\ atcinl individualism 
it is remarkable that slu emphasi/ed the social 
duties of women no less thaii their riphts. Setting 
out to destroy the system that conijii Ik'd wonien 
to “live b\ their charm” shc' dunanded tlie co- 
education ot girls and I'ovs, tiu' opening of all 
suitable trades and professions to women and 
the ending of the dual St indaid ;)i morals, and in 
one bricd ju'egniint sentence she entered a claim 
lor political riglits. 

11 . X. Brailsfori) 

dofisii/t ( iodvMn, William, Ahfuoifs of Mary Woll- 
st()ii(( ) tif ! (London nrve cd l<y W’. C’ Durant, 

i<> 27 ), ('loueb, lanma U, I Stioh of Mury Woll- 
sfonci I of [ (iiul iht I’fo'hts af ll oo/o// (London iS<>.S); 
d'av lor. (> 1< S. M(nv \\ otlslonci f oj t , o Study iti 

iuonomus u;a/ Ronioun (London Kill), l.jnlotd, 
M.idclini , Mo'V ]\ olhl oHi ( I ,jf t (l.ondon i<i 24 ), 
Si-c'cin Stoir, M , Min\ ^Vofl'^i ou a iijt d Ic itiou'rc- 
fintiiii\t< (i’ato intiL Lane's, I], K, Maty 
}\'ol(stinu I } <'i 1 , (I >>L(t(fi (l.oruion Brailslord, 

11. N , Siii'Hcw (joJ:lui and I'Inu (Jix/e (London 
mi 3 ). 

W ()L( )\VSK 1 , LOI 1 S h'RAXa )IS MICI IE 1 > 
RAVMOXl) (iSio yn), Idenc h economist. 
\Volowski was born m Warsaw of Polish parents, 
lie participated in tlu- preparations for the Polish 
insurrection of 1^30, ior which he was con- 
demned to death bv the Russmii authorities, 
idxvd from j>ris()n at the outbreak of the relnd- 
hon, he was sent on a diplomatic mission to 
Paris; after the collajxse of the insurrection he 
became a natural i/ed hrenchman. 1 1 is knowl- 
edge of law and ee:ononiics rajiidly won him a 
great reputation. In 1S34 he founded the Reruc 
dc Icaislafton ct d( jurispriidi'iu t\ and in 1839 he 
was appointed to the chair oi industrial legisla- 
tion at the Conservatoire National des Arts et 
Aletiers. Me was active in the political arena 
from the time ol the Rev olution of 1S48 and as a 
deputy wais one of the devoted supporter.*^ of 
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Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. He abandoned his 
partisanship when the prince indicated his im- 
perial ambitions, and he resigned from public 
life on the morrow of the coup d’etat of 1851. 
Throughout the Second Ivmpire he devoted 
himself to economic problems; in 1852 he 
created the Credit Foncier, in 1855 was made a 
member of the Academic des Sciences Morales 
et Politiiiues and in 1864 was given the chair of 
political economy at the Conservatoire. Elected 
by the department of the Seine in 1S71, he made 
hiniself the champion of free trade in opposition 
to the protectionist ]>oiicy of Thiers. A stanch 
republican, he was appointed senator for life in 
1875. 

During more than forty years Wolowski wrote 
copiously on all subjects related to economics. 
Me sh ‘vved preference for the historical ap- 
proach in economics and translated into French 
Rost'her’s ( innidlifiirri dcr Salionaiokonomic (tr. 
as Prinripcs d' economic p'^tique, 2 vols., Paris 
1857) Me was the lirst to acquaint the French 
puldic wuth Copernicus’ monetary' treatise by 
translating the latter’s Dc monetae cudendae 
tat lone (tr. as I'railc dc la monnaicd Pans 1864), 
including in the same volume a translation of 
Oresme's I'ractaius dc oriffimy natura^ jure et 
mutationibus monciariim (tr. a.s Traiciic de la 
premiere invention des monnoics). Me was a spe- 
cialist on hnancial (questions and his works in- 
clude sludie^s on joint stock companies, on the 
mobilization of mortgage credit and on the 
(i nances of Russia. Me was a supporter of 
bimetallism and regarded the 15 to 1 ratio as one 
which would vary but slightly. Mis book L'or it 
Farpent (Paris i8()(S) still merits consideration. 
Wolowski favored the ceritralization and public 
control ot note issue. As a theorist ot free trade 
he published in 18(18 ]m liber te commerciale 
(Paris i8()8), in which he analyzed the results of 
the commercial treaty ol i8()0. Finally mention 
should be made of his last btxA, Rcsultats eco- 
jioniiqnes du paiement dc la contributiofi dc guerre 
en Allcrnagnc ct cn France (Paris 1874). 

Paul Marsin 

Consult: Levasscur, Emile, La ide (d Ics travaux de 
WoIo7L'ski (Pans 1877), with c.Ktensive bibliography. 

WOLSEY, TPIOMAS (r. 1473-1530), English 
churchman and stat(‘sman. The son of a trades- 
man, Wolsey was educated at Oxford and ob- 
tained distinction there in his early manhood. 
In 1507 he went to court and served Henry vii 
as chaplain and ami a.ssador. On the accession 
of Henry viii in 1509 Woisey’s attractiveness. 
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abilities, industry and ambition made him an 
intimate friend and indispensable minister of the 
young king. He advanced rapidly in oflicc and 
became lord chancellor in 1515. He was given 
many lucrative church positions and became 
successively dean and bishop of Lincoln, bishop 
of Winchester, archbishop of York and, at the 
request of the king, cardinal and papal legate in 
England. Twice he was nominated for the 
papacy but failed of elec'tion. 

Wolsey’s foreign policy was directed toward 
preserving peact‘, aetjuiring tor England a prom- 
inent position in Europe and encouraging trade. 
His principal interest, however, was in inlcrnal 
refonns. With a view to the better education of 
the clergy he founded a new collt‘ge at Oxford 
and as a ftTder to it a public school at his native 
town of Ipswich. hOr the endowment ot these 
institutions he dissolved, with the consent ol the 
king and the pope, some Iwentv-two small and 
dtvaved monasteries and appropriated tluar 
lands. He provided for a visitation of the larger 
monasteries, introduced new regulations lor 
them and made carcfullv selected appointments 
to vaicancies. He published new constitutions for 
the province of York and by liis authority as 
legate summoned the clergy ol all ihigland to a 
synod for purposes of reform. 

In the midst of these schemes of reform he 
was halted by the necessity of negotiating v\ith 
the pope for the king’s separation Irom (.’ather- 
ine in order to marry Anne Bolcyn. The failure 
of tliisc negotiations causc*d W olsev to lose the 
confidence of the king, d’he enemies he had 
createil by his policy or his overbearing manners 
came into control; he was deprived of his offices 
and his propeity was seized on tlu‘ f>retext that 
he had acted illegally as legate of the }>ope. .Ar- 
rested while on his way to ^’ork to resume his 
clerical duties, he was charged witli treason and 
died before trial at the ahbev of JAdcest(-T. 

His plans of reform died v\ith him. His educa- 
tional foundations were dissolved or reduced to 
much smaller propcirtions; his plans for the re- 
organization of the church and the univiTsity 
vvxTC dropped; his reform of the chancerv failed 
of pennanency. I’he princi|xil weakness of 
Wolsey’s policy, which for a while promised to 
bring about the Reformation without violence or 
schism, was its purely personal character and 
lack of permanent support by a party or the king. 

Edward P. Ciikyney 

Consult: Pollard, A. F., IVolscy (Ixindon 1929); 
Creij^hton, Mandcll, Cardinal Wahey (London 1888); 
Constant, Gustave, La reforme en Angleterre^ vol. i~ 


(Paris 1930-- ); Corcoran, 'F., “'Phonius Cardinal 

Wolsey, Educator” in Studies, vol. xx (Dublin 1931) 
p. 24-3fi' 

WOLTMANN, LUDWIG (1871-1907), Ger- 
man publicist. In his earlier years Woltmann 
acquired doctor’s degrt-es in philosopliy and 
medicine and considerable repute as an advocate 
of revisionism within the Socialist party. While 
he never repudiated his sympathy with prole- 
tarian aspirations, he later shifted his emotional 
allegiance to the idailogies of the Cyobineau cult 
and social selectionist .school as currently repre- 
sented in the writings of .\mmon, Lapouge and 
II. S. Chambcrkiin. While he contributed 
nothing nowl to thcar claims, lu* made the C(t~ 
litisdi-authrol^floilisclK Rmie, which he founded 
in Kioa and whudi he eehted until his untimely 
death, an outstanding expression of mystical 
faith in tlu‘ pro\ identi.il mission of the t.ill, bloiul 
superman. 

Ills historical importance thus rests on his 
<Mger .iiul ethvtne promotion of the rising 
Teiitonomaiiia in Germany b<.df>re the World 
War ’To him the blond ’l\aiton, whether Goth, 
Burgundian, I'rank, Sw.ibian or .Norman, v\as 
th(‘ born aristocrat, the sole cre.itivc racial ele- 
ment m modern Instoiw , while round heads and 
l'>runets wiat* inert and ta immoiif >lace. Ills prin- 
cipal works re.st on an i \lcnsi\e studv of por- 
traits, whenLv he sought to prove that nearly all 
tlK‘ great tnen oftlu* Renaiss.ince and subsequent 
limes in It.ilv, Sp.un and h ranee werc‘ of 'Feu- 
tonic denv ation Pushing the claims of his pred- 
ecessors to an extreme he held that ‘‘ Fhe entire 
bairopean civilization, even in Slav aiul Latin 
counti'K-s, is the work ol the 'Feutonic spirit 
He fail ed to win the apfwov'al of scientific 
ojn'nion. So variable were the traits of distin- 
guished men that he was compelled by various 
ingenious twists of the evidence to include 
within his galaxy of Teutonic geniuses both 
blonds and brunets, tall aiul short, round heads 
and long heads. In spite of their contradictions, 
e.xaggeraiions and bias his works have excited 
considerable influence since the Whirld Whir, 
especially through the writings of 1 Ians (jiinther 
and Otto Hauser in Germany and Madison 
Grant in the United States. 

Frank H. Hankins 

Important works: PoliUsche Anthropologic (ICiscnach 
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ecole d’impd-rialisme mystique. Us plus recens thtSo- 
rtcicns du panKermanisme” m Rerur des deux mondes 
Sth ser., vol. I (iqoy) iq(,-228; Hankins, 1'. iJ The 
Racial Basis of CivtUaiton (New York 1926) p nc 
90-92. " ■ ' 

WOMAN, POSniON IN SOCIETY 

pRiMinvr.. Data regarding the* political posi- 
tion of women in primitive society have been 
emplfiyctl in sficial tlieori/iiip^ in two principal 
ways: in the construction oi hypothetical evolu- 
tionary' sec]iienccs in which society is conceived 
as having evolved from a primordial state of 
mother right; and in an argument ulncli ililfers 
in content rather than m methodology, sinte it 
continues to associate presimt day tendencies 
with desirable end products in social evolution, 
in the correlation of human pi'ouress and in tho 
jirogressne emancipation (d wornen. I'lie lirst 
argunumt stressc's the tew and scatterMl e\- 
amjdes of matriai\h\ among piiiuitue peoples; 
the second eniphasi/es in>tead the almost uni- 
versal subordination ol ''vomcn n primitn e atid 
ancient societies 

I'Aisting e\ idence coneeniine primitixe social 
organization suggesis that in the simpK-st so- 
cieties ol which th<.‘re are ade(]ua.te n^cords, such 
.IS the i{skimo and the Andam.mese, w hert‘ there 
is an absence' of an\ t\ pe of scgnu'nted social 
organization or institution. ih/e-d h'adershi]), the 
society is under the domm tiion of mt'n. In such 
societies the accidental .issumption of temjiorary 
leadershiji b\ \\(niu-n with sufficiently dominant 
personalities W(»uld, il it did occur, lea\i‘ no 
formal traces m altered social forms, but the 
simple rigid diMsion of l.ihor between the sexes 
would reassert itself, it w.is f>nl\ with the de- 
velopment of more complkati-d social lorms 
that matriliiiN, the organization of society into 
groups defined by relationship tr.iced through 
the mother, pnnided a basis upon which any 
sort of female dominance could become institu- 
tionalized. d’licre is no ground whate\er for re- 
garding matriliny as a social form wliich uni- 
versally preceded juitriliny, although it is very 
probable that a transition from matrilineal 
unilateral organization to patrilineal organiza- 
tion is more congenial to human social institu- 
tions than the reverse process. 

But the incidence of matrilineal social lorms 
in the primitive worltl has only indirect rele- 
vance to the problem of the ]U)sition of women. 
Where matriarchy occurs, howe\er, as among 
the Iroquois, the Zuhi, the Minang Kabaii, the 
Nairs and the Khasi of Assam, it will be found 
that that form of organization, which may be 
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defined as actual institutionalized female domi- 
nance in some if not in all of the important divi- 
sions ol cultural activity, has developed upon a 
base of matrilineal organization. It is improbable 
that a shift of power between the sexes so anti- 
thetical to the prevailing human arrangements 
and confli( ting with the more usual division of 
labor could uk_' jilace were the society not al- 
ready committed to an emphitsis upon a group 
defined by the mother rather than the father, 
luirthcrniorc it is customary to define as matri- 
archal ihosc soc'ictics m w hich the institutional- 
ized role of the w ife and mother is emphasized 
at the cxpcMisc of the role of tlie hither and hus- 
1 and. 'I'lic relationsliip l^ctwecn husliand and 
wihg however, is not luAcssanly indicative of the 
jK)sition o*' w'ome'n; an evaminaticn must also he 
in.ide of the balarce of priwcr between women 
and their male blood kindred. 'Tuc Iroquois are 
perhaps one ol the most '‘om-picuous examples 
of (he political power of women m primitive 
society; wouK u were the electors, official critics 
and censors of tiieir younger male relativ^es 
w'horn they had selected to hold political power. 
^’ct wluai examined closely the situation there 
resolved itself itUo the dominance of the elder 
memhers of the kin grouji over the younger 
makns. The actual jxiwcr was m tlu' hands of the 
men, guided and m some measure controlled by 
ibc most responsible and cohesive group within 
ihcir matrilineal lineage. 'Ehe existence of a 
m.it n lineal reckoning of dcscrcnt and very 
}>rob.ibly the greater longevity and lower death 
rate of women m a warlike culture produced a 
situation m which women had at best only a 
formalized extension of the kind of power 
wieldc'd bv inlluential old wvimcn in other so- 
cieties. (ircatcr longevity of women is an almost 
constant feature of human societies and is 
probably accentuated at those social levels in 
which men arc constantly exposed to the ex- 
igencies of war and hunting accidents; yet this 
longevity, which has a high potential social 
value, has seldom been utilized; and those 
primiti\e societies which rely most explicitly 
upon the greater knowledge and experience of 
the aged, particularly the Australian tribes, are 
the very ones which most .strenuously disallow 
any dominant role to women. 

A fundamental division of labor may be dis- 
tinguished, under w hich men fight, hunt and go 
to sea and women engage in less dangerous and 
more circtimscribcd occupations. This basic di- 
vision of labor illustrates most aptly the forces 
which probably operated to give human society 
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its orientation toward a division of activities be- niatri local residence with a resulting scattering 


tween men and women and to set a prestige 
upon men’s activities which holds over even in 
societies where women fish and men do bcad- 
work. Tt is impossible to distinguish an inevi- 
table sequence in the development of tlie divi- 
sion of labor. The entrance of men into agri- 
culture witli the substitution of animal for hu- 
man labor may have been the course of develop- 
ment in areas where animals were introduced 
into horticulture; but in Oceania, where all ani- 
mal husbandrv is lacking, horticulture is shared 
in by both sexes. 'Hie argument presupposes 
animal husbandry administered by males and de- 
veloped from hunting, horticulture practised l)y 
females and de\ eloped from seetl and root gath- 
ering, and a merging of the two —a course of 
events which occurred in some societies but is 
by no means a universal or deterniined secjueiice. 
An examination of the economic occupations 
which require no gieat strength, exposun\ dan- 
ger or prolonged and unencumbered absiaice 
from the domestic hearth ser\ es to illustrate, 
first, that anv occupation (with the exception of 
wood, stone and metal work, which seem to have 
stubbornly preserved their association with ac- 
tivities requiring masculine strength) including 
the care of children, pottery, we.iving, basketr\ , 
cooking, shelter building, k‘ather working, mav 
be assigned to both sexes or to eillier sex; and, 
second, that those occupations which are tra- 
ditionally pursued by men are tiie ones to 
wliich prestige is attached. 

The iiifrecjuent cases where women as a sev 
pos.sess political power, or even formulate super- 
vising positions within the household, mav be 
regarded as a further extension of an aireadv 
existing structural inatrilineal emphasis, which 
is not directed toward theories or practise of 
feminine dominance and does not proceed from 
them. In Oceania this inatrilineal structure often 
seems to derive from a stressing of the I^IckkI 
bond between brother and sister at the exj>ense 
of the marriage bond and the bilateral family, an 
emphasis which may also produce an aggressive 
form of patrilineal organization. In many North 
American Indian tribes tlie ownership of the 
house by the woman, a condition which in its 
simplest form need be no more than a reflection 
of the division of labor in which women make 
the skin or bark shelter, seems to have provided 
a basis upon which, with larger residential units, 
matrilineal organization could develop, diie 
mere existence of any matrilineal structure, how- 
ever, permits within it such developments as 


of the married men among closely knit groups of 
related women. Such a secondary aspect of 
matriliny provides a base upon which, should 
political forms develop, additional political 
powers of women could be elaborated. The 
opi})()site result is, liowever, as likely to occur, as 
in the 'rrobriaiids, where the institution of male 
chieftainship is maintained among a matrilineal 
jveople by various compromises. 

Social stratillcation and more specifleally the 
in.stitiition of rank, while thev are essentially 
variants of social organization originally irrel- 
evxint to the problem of lialanee ot ixiuer be- 
tween the sexes, .serve as a fouTukition upon 
winch female political and social enimvuee mav 
develop. All forms of strati luvilioii, vvhethei po- 
litical, sot'ial, economic or iiitt'lleetnal, serve to 
cat across the simple bifurcation of soc-uay into 
sex groups v\'ilh defined social status. Increasing 
emphasis upon the pnvik'ges of anv class teiuK 
to extend those {privileges to tlu- wives or sisters 
of th(‘ male members of the jiartieular class, just 
as it formallv denies these }>riv lieges to m.ile 
members of other classes. 'The resulting {picture, 
when viewed irom tlie staiu){)oint of a woman's 
relative indcqpeiuienee of lier Imsband or male 
kin, mav be otk‘ ol eonq^lele leinimiic' subordina- 
tion, as is the I'ase v\ luai a Polv ik'sijii woiimii ol 
uoIpIc blood is eoin{pl<avK undvr the* e<‘nirol ot 
her male relative's Nevertheless, one definite 
institutional re‘arrang('ment lias l-eiai maiie, tlie 
lornial admission that some woiiuai, bv virtue of 
birth or .status, have more {prestige than some 
men in the same .society. 'Tlie transition to the 
{Position of ehieftaiiiess or queen is then rela- 
tively sirn{ple, being usiiallv m terms of a tem- 
porarv' scarcity of male's in the ruling line or very 
occasional Iv in terms of {Personality. The latter 
motivation a{p{Pears at timers in S<imoa, where 
{Personality rather than primogeniture or diree't 
descent is the basis for the selection of in- 
cumbents of titles. 'J'his illustrates further the 
dejpcndence of feminine {political {power iijpon 
originally irrelevant structural features in the 
socie'ty. In soeierties which insist u{Pon direct 
ek'Sex'Ut in the ruling line queens and chief- 
tainesses occur only when a woman satisfies 
the'se requireanents better than any male. Simi- 
larly in Samoa, where such formal qualifications 
are subordinated to a consideration of individual 
{Personality traits suitable* for oflice, a woman 
was ncpmiriated only when she possessed such 
traits to a far more outstanding degree than 
any available male. 
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When the royal forms of the primitive state 
derive from the simpler kinship forms of the 
family, women as members of the family share 
automatically in this enhancement of status. Of 
such a character is the position of the queen 
mother and her court in wx'St Africa or that of the 
chief s wdfe in south Africa, where she is pur- 
chased by contributions from the whole tribe 
and holds an exalted position as the wife of the 
wdiole tribe, (A which the chief is the symbolic 
head. 1 his likewise accounts for the ]K)sition of 
the sacred chiehainess of d’on^a, the female 
Tuiton^ui, and her d<uj-hler, the d'amaha, who 
was institutionalized as the sister’s child of the 
wdiole of Tonj^a and was therefore the most ex- 
alted personage in the 'I'oniran hierarchy. The 
elevated soci.d status of indi\ idual women is als(* 
in this in.stance in no senst* rtdated to any funda- 
mental concejW of the hit^h pi^sition of women 
but is an accident of social .structure, upon 
which, how’e\er, actual power for W’omen might 
conceivably have de\c‘lo]K*d. 

The W’itlcspread and biologically defined po- 
litical disability of women obtains in all societies 
in which women, as a se\, an not accorded ex- 
plicit pri\’ileges denied to men. As most primi- 
tive societies have developed along paths of least 
resistance toward ixitrilincal forms, it is usually 
in the patrilineal societies witli social stratifica- 
tion th.it special povsers oi individual women 
rulers occur. \\\ cn in societies where in one par- 
ticular reversals of the usual [position between 
the .sexes are found, as in motlier-in-hnv dom- 
inance combined with matnlocal residence or 
where there is house ownership by women, the 
hulk of the political .ind economic power and 
leatlership remains in the hands of the men, as 
in matrilineal Ziifii, and tlie anomalous institu- 
tional superiority of women in a few respects 
only serves to stress their fundamental social 
disabilities. 

Recent investigations among Llie Tchambuli 
tribe of New' (lumea suggest that any estimate 
of the relative pfiwer of men and women which 
is based onlv upon an analysis of formal institu- 
tions may be seriously at fault. The Ichambuli 
are patrilineal ly organized; there is bride price, 
patrilocal residence and a men s tribal secret 
society from which women are excluded. Insti- 
tutionally the society contains many of the 
elements from which the low^ position of women 
in primitive s(x:iety is traditionally argued. Ac- 
tual analysis of the functioning of the society, 
however, reveals the fact that all of the real 
2 ’)ower lay in the hands of tlic women, who were 


trained to a position of temperamental domi- 
nance directly antithetical to the formal institu- 
tions, while the men were educated to be ic- 
sponsive to and dependent upon feminine prefer- 
ences and decisions. This instance suggests that 
more penetrating analysis of the actual distribu- 
tion of power betweim the sexes in primitive 
societies might discover many cases where the 
actual and the institutionally expressed domi- 
nances were in contrast rather than in accord. 

Fxtensive participation in formal religiovis ac- 
ti\'ity by w^omen is sporadic and relatively infre- 
quent. In general it may be said that when re- 
ligious functionaries are eluisen upon a basis of 
temperamental predisposition to various forms 
of psychic ahiiormality or sjiecial a]>titudes or 
where the religious f unctionary is .subordinate to 
rather than master of the situation, as is tlie case 
in .Manus, whore female media interpret situa- 
tions which malt diviners b. ve defined, women 
tend to play a relative ly greater role than else- 
where. Often women’s religious disability is a 
function of their political or economic disability; 
for example, w here religion is primarily oriented 
tow'ard fonnai tiibal life or individual search for 
power in such activitits as hunting and w^ar, 
characteristic of so many North American In- 
dian religions. Akso among some primitive 
peoples, notably in Polynesia and Australia, the 
exclusion of women from religious activity w^as a 
function of the delinition of female reproiiuctive 
powers as inherently dangerous. Where it is 
always assumed that men will engage in the 
a.spec'ts of life wdiich give more prestige, it is not 
diflicult to account for the fact that women ap- 
pear more often as w'itchcs than as priestesses. 
As in other fields of cultural activity, there arc 
isolated instances where the whole of the re- 
ligious life is in the hands of women, as in the 
case of shamanism among the Shasta of Cali- 
fornia. 

In the field of the arts, while women often 
have in charge the decorative arts appropriate to 
the various crafts which have fallen to their lot, 
as in the ornamentation of basketry, pottery and 
cloth, a great many aspects of primitive art have 
tended to be associated either structurally, as in 
the case of wood carving, stone and metal work, 
or functionally, as parts of religious or social 
ceremonial, with those departments of life wdiich 
have been traditionally defined as the domain of 
the male Therefore, while it is not at all difficult 
to find tribes where the women are responsible 
for the only art practised, as in the instance of 
basketry in some California tribes, the role of 




women is necfligihle in whole departments of 
hij 2 :hly develojK-d primitive art, as among the 
northv\'est coast Indians, the Alaoi'i or in west 
coast Africa. 

I'he various exceptional Ciises in which women 
as a sex, as a class or as individuals have achieved 
conspiciK)us preeminence in any held of culture 
beyond the coniines of the houseliold and the 
educational tasks and handicrafts associated with 
it serve only to point more sharply tiie general 
cultural disahiliu under wliich women live 
throughout the* pnniiti\c world. Just as it is 
po.ssihle to explain the exceptions in tenns of 
underlying social forms which have had acci- 
dental reverberations in feminine dominance or 
preeminence, so also the prevailing low social 
status of w’omcTi can be attributed to the j)er- 
sistt‘nce in explicit social forms and imjdicit 
social attitiulcs of an original division of labor 
between the sexes which ai^inxirs to obtain in all 
unstratil led s< »e]<,‘ties. 1 his ih\ ision of labor, 

correlated as it is in simpde non-«igricultural 
cultures witli the biological rccpiircments of 
pregnancN arul child c<ire and tlu* relative unlit- 
ness of w'omeri for tlie rigors of warfare and 
hunting, has piu'sis ad as a ground plan for the 
sexual tli\ ision of labor in fields in which these 
j'lrimary biological considerations Iniw become 
i n creas i i ig ly i rre k* \ a n t . 

Priiniti\'e data do not jwovule any basis for the 
arguments w hich [uoceed on the hvpothesis that, 
as human society outgrows a dc[)endence upon 
mere physical strength and endurance, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, upon the continu- 
ous care ol the infant by its inothtr, the dis- 
abilities of women which are characteristic of 
previous states ol society will disappear. This 
originally approjuiate division of labor, wdueh is 
a soei.d heritage from simpler conditions, per- 
sists as an important factor in shaping social 
institutions. Whene\er social struggle makes it 
advantage-ous com])letely to subordinate or dis- 
franchise any group in the population, women 
as a Sex, historically defined as biologically un- 
litted for equality , present a particularly con- 
venient object. J he occasional special privileges 
or achievements of women in primitive and in 
modern society always occur in snitc of a his- 
torical conception to wdiich such privilege is 
antithetical. 

Makgakkt Mkad 

Historical. The patriarchal social organiza- 
tion prevaiiling at the inception of civilization 
militated against the interests of women and 


defined their subordinate status for later j^eriods. 
The core of the social structure, the ckxsely knit 
patrilocal family in which property was trans- 
mitted through the male line, institutionalized 
the dominance of men over ^vomen. Hnderlying 
these decisive cultural detenuinants of the posi- 
tion of women havo Ixon the disa()i(ities arising 
from their physiological make up, especially 
from the rcc|uircmcnts of pregnancy; the sig- 
nificance of the biological factors has varied in 
diflerent eras, dcjuaiding u}>on the economic, 
social and religious organization of a society and 
the extent of its scientific and technological 
knowledge. 

'Throughoiit hi.stor\ class lines have cut across 
sex lines with the result that w« men of the rulmg 
classes ha\e enjoved pri\ ilegvs denied to the 
men as well as the woukmi (»f the submerged 
classes; within txich class, ho\\(.‘\cr, women ha\e 
heenata disad\':mtageaseoinpared w itli tliemen. 
Likewise \vomeu ol dominant rac(\s as a ruk‘ 
have had rights and pn\ileges not shartxl hy 
cither file men or thc‘ womcai of nmioritv r\iccs. 
Womens rights arc intimately tied uji with the 
larger problem (h’ human rights, and recognition 
of the rights ol tin* masses and inijU’o\ t‘mcnt of 
their conditions stimulate an adxanee in the 
st.Uus of women. When tlu^ pre\ ailing s]>irit of 
an era has been liberal, humtUiit.irian aiKi r.i- 
tionalistic, women's rights ha\e been extended, 
it not ahvays formally through legislation, at 
lea.st in practise; on the rithcr hand, in periods of 
eounter-re\'oliiti()n restrictions arc intensified. 
Lspccially in modern times political and eco- 
nomic revolutions have embraced or lia\e been 
reflected in the struggle for women's rights. 
War and immediate post-w ar periods are usually 
marked by a modification of the customary 
sanctions that impede woman’s p.irticipation m 
social hfe; such change results largely from tlie 
disequilibrium caused by the drastic effects of 
war upon the social structure and from the need 
for the service's of women in the maintenance of 
economic acti\'ities. The disproportionate num- 
ber of women to men brouglit about by tlie 
mortality of males in w'ar cannot be reganled as 
the important initiating factor in post-war 
movements for the improvement of women s 
social status, for in communities where the 
population ratio has been distinctly unfavorable 
to the males the dominance of the latter as de- 
termined by the existing social institutions often 
remains unchallenged. Changes in technology 
which modify the existing division of labor and 
the allocation of the possessions and prestige of 
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memhcTs of the family mid in particular thosc 
which deprive the family of certain functions, as 
in the cast* ol the industrial re\()lution, have a 
potent influence m ik'terminin'Lt the st.itus of 
women, and tie.- nature of tins iniliu'nce ilepends 
to a lar^e evtent on the class structure of the 
society in which those changes occur. The in- 
tensil\ of the tauphasis in dillercait societies 
upon woman s function m lla* heariuL^ and rear- 
int^ ol ciiildrcMi j)l.i\ s a larce jiart in deculintt 
extent ol lier aetne partKipation in tlie wider 
economic, social and pohiical sph<'r(\s; wherever 
the sanctions of st iti.^ <n;d ’ chuj^ion stress women's 
role in proct c-at a mi .ind prohilut or inhihit the 
utih/ation of methods t .’us r\ ase the sr/a of the 
fanulv, w onan s .K*t i\ Hies out si(i«‘ ( 1 tlu Limily 
are nett‘ssanl\ iiindeied d'lie elhrlu eness ol 
the sanctions ret-uilatinc si_\ t'Xpression, mar- 
n.iLH* and dii\orce is i ii'ceK a lellec'tion of 
womans economic power tiu‘OT\’ 

practisi,^ arc often wideix at c.iriaiua'; \voman's 
leital nights ma\ he la-cteJ h\ extudeand social 
discriminations and, ai the othc-r hand, ’’ormal 
disabilities ma\ la- evade-! .aul Jefical with im- 
juinitv. \\]i<ne\M women ha\c' been indoc- 
trinat(‘d with rcsiLuous v lew s si i essmit virtues of 
meekness and s( ll-demaland lia\ e souLdit escape' 
from friistratioii m emotionali/ed ritualism, tlu y 
ha\<‘ luu'ii siiliject to intc'unhed discrimination. 

An appraised of tiu' pc^siuou <»1 womi'ii in so* 
cietN m diflerent historua! periods is comjdi- 
cated In tla* fact tltat the recoials deal almost 
e\clusi\el\ with the women of the U]^}ier classes 
and are juimanlv r<'lle‘('ti')ns ot the' prewailintt 
male attitudes rathe r than ohjeetivc accounts of 
woman’s status. In the* culture's of the ancient 
W'orld there* were \aiicd decree's of snborehna- 
tioii and li'C'edoiu ol women. In aneicnt Bahxlon 
patnaie’hai powe'i within llu* iiinnly was rnoele*r- 
atccl In' ce'rtain pro\ isions lor the jirotcctioii and 
maintenance* ol the* wile. A woman could engage 
in hiisine'ss aiui in ce*rtain ea..e‘s ehsfioset ot 
jirope'i’lv; she* aj^pears to have* }>osse*ssed a full 
legal persoTUihty auel to liav e- lu'eti considered a 
ejiialifieul witne*ss. 1 he* iTulepe'iulenee of Ivgyptian 
womem was note'd hv (ire*ek observe*rs; unlike 
Cire'e'k wonu*n, some* worke*el outside* of thedr 
homes at their tmdes and at manual labor, while 
women of the commercial and propertied ckissets 
hael full rights of propertv with testanieiilary 
powers and could protect these rights and guard 
against arbitrary elivorcc by means eT prenuptial 
contracts. In ancient Cireecc the father remained 
the religious and k*gal head of the kimily, 
representing the wife along with the children 


and slaves, although the right possessed in early 
(Teek times by a father to sell his daughter and 
hy brothers as guardians to sell their sisters was 
abolished hy Solon except in cases of unchastity. 
Property was inherited by the male children, 
and the daughters possessed only the right of 
maintenance and dowry. Athenian women ajv- 
]>ear to have rioeived only movables as their 
d()wa*y; hut in military Sparta, where wutmeii 
managed the land while men were fighting, the 
former coukl inlierit and rc'tain landed estates as 
tlu'ir own. Wonu*^’ obtained education under 
great difFicukics in Athens, where there were no 
schools for ^he Spartans, hovvevor, ad- 

mittt'd women to the gvmn.isium; and com- 
nu'rciai center.s, siit*!’ as ^hletLls, appt'ar also to 
have ^.flordetl du'm educatk>nal opportunities, 
t'cri/in women, !iotahl\ among liie hetaerae, are 
=vibJ to have v’lelded significant intlucnec; hut 
the high positioji of the few inerely serves to 
levisil more tharjdv the txpicahv' subordinate 
status of ( k womanhood. 

Plato e\press<'d liberal views in reference to 
the potentialities of women in contravention to 
the existing customs and laws. He argued that 
sinei* “as far .is the stale is c'oneerned there is no 
difTerenee between the natures of man and 
wa>man,” women ought t<> be admitted freely to 
all the* iluties and rights of man; and he stressed 
the loss to the stali^ as a result of their restricted 
sphcTe ot activity, \ristotle, on the other hand, 
averred that men are hv n.iture superior and that 
tiu'refore they are lit to rule, while women should 
be ridevi. The (Ireek dramatists, particularly 
Eiiri]>iiles, give utterance to many feminist 
views; hy contrast Pericles expressed a judgment 
not iirifaniihar in iace»' p^miods that women 
should he* well sjvokeii of hut kept in their places. 

Ill Pome at the time of thi* drawing up of the 
'Pwelve Tables a woman passetl into the family 
and ])ower of her husband at marriage and had 
no means of cauancipating herself from his 
fnanifs. But through development of marriage 
by iisHs the bride remained under the nominal 
guardianship of her father and did not legally 
become a member of her husband’s family, with 
the result that she aiijuired complete control of 
her own property, d’he disabilities arising from 
male tutelage of unmarried women also became 
obsolete in practise. 'The consent of the woman 
became a nonnal reejuisite to marriage, and 
divorce became the free choice of either party. 
Although new restrictions arose during the em- 
pire, such as the limitation on a woman’s right to 
become surety, the Roman matron ol this period 
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was more independent legally and had more 
freedom socially than did a wife in any later 
civilization until very recent times, d'he satirical 
accounts of Juvenal and Tacitus of feminine 
profligacy appear at best to be exaggerated 
characterizations of behavior among women of 
the upper classes. 

The vigorous denunciations of the freedom 
of Roman women by tlie early Christian church 
fathers were an outgrowth of the attitude of the 
latter toward sex, which in tnany instances was 
undoubtedly f)athological. The ascetic ideal of 
Christianity according to which sexual activity 
was carnal and marriage was a concession to the 
flesh resulted in the regarding of woman as the 
chief vehicle of sin — in 'J'ertullian’s words “the 
devil’s gateway” — a view embodied in the 
pcnitentials. As Christianity In'came dominant 
throughout luirope, women were dej^rived of 
that freedom which they had attained it) Rome 
and had enjoyed to some degree under .-\nglo- 
Saxon law. Except for the fact that the church 
extended the doctrine of free courtship and con- 
sent in marriage, women and especiall}’ wives 
occupied a position of abject dependence. 
Women shared in the universal insecurity and 
cultural and economic poverty that followed the 
collapse of ancient civilization; under the self- 
sufficient patriarchal localism of feudal economy 
the vast majority of women lived in complete 
subjection not only to their male relatives but to 
the feudal powers as well. A few exceptional 
women participated in tlie meager cultural ac- 
tivity and in philanthroj)ic undertakings through 
their work in nunneries, but the position of 
women both in custom and in law was degraded. 
Chivalric romanticism is but a symptom of this 
degradation as it affected the uj)per classes; the 
exalted formalism and pa.ssionate eroticism of 
knightly gallantry auded little to the prestige of 
womanhood. Canon law institutionalized male 
dominance, reflecting the influence of the 
strongly patriarchal family law of the Old 
Testament and of Germanic law. The wife be- 
came completely subject to her husband’s 
authority, deprived of legal rights and inde- 
pendent existence; as marriage was held to be a 
sacrament, she could have no recourse to di- 
vorce. 'The Reformation liberalized the canonical 
view of marriage and divorce, but because of its 
justification of the prerogatives of the husband 
as the absolute head of the family and its rigid 
view of sexual morality, lapses from which were 
punished with grim severity, it did not modify 
essentially woman’s position in society. 


In precapitalist economy women as a rule 
spun and w{)ve in their homes, brewed the ale 
and performed other domestic tasks. In England 
almost all of the early customs of the boroughs 
enabled married women to engage in trade and 
to go to law and provided that their husbands 
were not to be held responsible for their debts. 
Although girls were seldom apprenticed to the 
guild trades, marriage to a member of a guild 
conferred upon a woman her husband’s rights 
and pri\'i leges as his assistant or partner and she 
shared in the social and religious life of the 
guild; as a widow she continued to control and 
direct the business which she had inherited from 
her husband. Women held a monopoly in textile 
spinning and many engaged in the retail and 
provision trades. Sev'cnteenth century' Ivngiish 
records indicate that tliere were a few married 
women among the pawnbrokers, moneylenders, 
stationers, shipowners, booksellers, shopkeepers 
and clothing contractors for the army and navy. 
As capitalism developed, the wives of the pros- 
perous members of th(.‘ bourgeoisie tended to 
become idle and in the a'ords of Mary Astell 
had “nothing to do but to glorify (iod and to 
benefit their neighbors.” The wT)men of the 
richer fanners were able to withdraw' irom fann 
w'ork; but the status of tlie wives of farm wage- 
W'orkers was lowtavtl, because thty W'ere now 
deprived of gardens and pastures w’hich had 
previously served as the source of food for their 
families. 

As the technological ciiangcs of the industrial 
revolution transformed the processes of produc- 
tion, the women of the urban proletariat and 
many of the artisan class were drawn into the 
factories, mills and mines as unskilled wage- 
workers (see WoMi'N IN Industry), d’he ma- 
jority of women found it necessary to work out- 
side of the household in order to augment the 
family income, d’he leisure which the industrial 
revolution brought to a relatively small number 
of women of the upper classes was made possible 
in part by the labor of the women of the prole- 
tariat. ’rhe latter acquired a certain element of 
power within family councils by virtue of their 
contributions to the support of their families; 
and their employment away from home in- 
creased their personal contacts and released 
them to some extent from domestic controls and 
thus modified male dominance within the family. 
The growing urbanization and secularization 
of life likewise changed the status of women 
within the family. As the factory took over the 
industrial functions of the family, the state cn^ ' 
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croacheci upon its educational functions and this 
detracted from the coliesion of the patriarchal 
family ^^roiip, which had ]>erpetiiated women s 
inferiority, d’lie acaiuisitive nature of capitalist 
society, howe\'er, has prevented the release of 
the potentialities of the new' ti'chnoln^y for re- 
lieving; the Inirdens of t})e masses of Women. 

In the struggle of the rising; houn^moisie for 
political power and social asci‘ndancy the ri^dits 
of women reci ivtal only incidiaital attiaition, hut 
the ferment enj^endered hv propaganda for 
democratic rights was expressed to some extent 
in demands for women’s em;mcij'*ali()n. In the 
early part of the eit^hleenlh century Iloldhert,% 
and Condorcet and Holl)acIi amon^ the ph loso- 
phers of ihc* Inench Rinolulion, uryed nil- 
ecpii vocally ecpial cati/ensliip and educational 
rights for woimai. OlMupt' dv (Joules in her 
polemical tracts, j^articularly J.rs droits dr hi 
frinmr, contended for ahsolute ecpiality of both 
sexes and throuydi a itauinist paper and nwolu- 
tionary clubs sought political and ixamomic 
justice for women as wc'll as ecpiality in the 
family and in marriage. When a grou]^ of women 
]')rop(>sed a Declaration of the Rights of Women 
to the National AssembR in lySc), it was rt^jeeted 
with scant consideration, in line W’ith Rousseau’s 
judgmiMit that not only women's education but 
their very existence is of value only in so far as it 
bt'nelits man. .Mary W ollstoneendt ’s el Vindiia- 
tioii of tlir Rights of Wonidii (London 1792) and 
Tlieodor ( jotllieh von I lippel’s I her dir hiirorr- 
lirJir \ 'rrhr^'^rrini<^ drr II e//^er (Berlin 17(^2) as 
well as Amali<- Holst’s more conservative lihrr 
dir BrsfiiiiJiiiin<t drs U’cHh’s ziir ho firm Gristrs- 
hi/diai^ (Berlin i<So2) were written under the 
innuenee of the French Re\ohition. I’hat the 
commercial and industrial rc\ohitions had ef- 
ftx:ted no essential modification in the social 
attitudes towxard women is indicated by the 
hostile reception accorded lliese books. 

In England, the first country lo fed the effects 
of the industrial revolution, the liberals of the 
Beiitham school did nothing on behalf of 
w^omen’s rights. It wxas the conservative stand 
taken by Janies Mill on llie position of women 
that provoked William Thompson, the socialist 
disciple of Robert Owen, to w rite his Appeal of 
One Half the Human Race, Women, against the 
Pretensions of the Other Half, Men (lamdon 
1825). I'hc National Hnion of the Working 
Classes, organized in 1831 lyv Lovett and other 
disciples of Owxai as well as Ilodgskin and 
parliamentary radicals like Hume, included in 
its jirogram a demand for suffrage of all adults of 


both sexes. In 1838 the Chartists included wom- 
an suffrage in the People’s Charter, although 
later they omitted it. With the support of 
Barbara Bodichon and Fanily Davies, who were 
also instrumental in creating facilities for higher 
education for women, John Stuart Mill in the 
course of the debates on the Reform Bill of 1867 
introduced an unsuccessful amendment for the 
enfranchisement of women. His The Subjection 
of Women (London 1869) served as a text for the 
movement for women’s rights throughout the 
world, partieularlv in Denmark, Norway and 
SwediMi, where Camilla Collett and Idlen Key 
hecamc the leading feminists wdiose influence 
extended bevoiul the coniines of their respective 
countries, as did th.il of Frodrika Bremer earlier 
in the century, d'he laiglish nawement gained 
somewhat m size if not in ellei'tivencss in the 
srecc'eding decade; in 1897 tlu‘ National Union 
(d Women’s SiiMrage Socit .lt^s was organized. 
Many advocates of suffrage cam<' to define the 
problem in t^Tms of “equivalence” as distinct 
from equality; they argued that although the 
potentialities of men and women might not be 
identical, full legal, social and j'olitical rights 
without aitilicial restrictions were imperative 
before women could manifest their inherent 
powors. Although Parliament was repeatedly 
])ctitioned for the franchise, woman suffrage did 
not come to the forefront as a serious issue in 
English political life until the twonticth century, 
when attention was focused on the question by 
the heckling (>r opponents, by the mass demon- 
strations and by tlu* hunger strikes of the mem- 
bers of the Women’s Social and Political E^nion 
organized in England in 1903 by Emmeline 
Pankhurst and hei daughter Cliristabel. These 
militant tactics, although discountenanced by 
the conservative feminist groups, were likewise 
adoj^ted in other countries and gave wide 
publicity to the movement. In 1907 women were 
qualihed to vote in municipal elections and to 
serv^e as members of municipal bodies. 

On the continent the counter-revolution 
which followed the I^'rench Revolution sub- 
merged the campaign for women ’s rights until it 
developed again as a reflection of the middle 
class revolutions bc^tween 1830 and 1850. In 
France the Saint- Simonians and George Sand 
stressed women’s emancipation in the marriage 
relation and urged improvements in women’s 
education. The I'ourierist Considerant in 1848 
proposed a resolution to bestow equal political 
rights on women, which was defeated by the 
constitutional committee of the French parlia- 
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merit; and in 1851 a similar motion by Pierre 
Leroux in the Chamber suflered the same fate. 
Idle Socialist Jeanne Deroin ran as eaiulidale for 
the National Assembly in the first republican elec- 
tion in icS^p It) protest against the omission of 
women from the provisions of uni\ ersal soli rage. 
During the Communt‘ of 1S70 71 Louist* 
Michel organized the Ihiion des J'Vmmes for 
revolutionary purposes. The French League for 
VVoinen’s Rights, composed of members of the 
rejiublican upper elasst's, was organized by 
Maria Deraismes and Leon Richer in nSyf). As a 
[)rotest against the timidity of ifie first Interna- 
tional h'eminist Congrt'ss called by them in Pans 
in 1S7S, which refused to commit itself to 
sutirage, lluberline Amlert ^\r(ae l.( droit poli- 
ti(jur d(‘S Jnniius (Pans 1 N7.S). 'Du' follow ing year 
the f rench Socialist congriss went t)n rect)rd in 
favor of woman's .social and political etjuality, 
which henceforth became a cloc'tniK' of the 
paitv . In f ranco the* liberal political jiarties 
supporU'd the fcaninist movement to a greater 
extent than did their eounterjiarts elscwvhere in 
Ivurope. 

In (Germany Luise Otto-PetcTs, who was in- 
volved in the* rcoolut'onarv agiUition of 184(8, 
included in her feminist ju'ogram a demand for 
the im}>rov canenl of the condition of working 
women as well as those of the privilc‘ged cla.sses. 
The AllgemeincT Deiitscher Frauenverein was 
foundc'd in Leipsie in 1865 with a {ilatform built 
around the demands for woman’s right to work 
and to receive an education. In a message to a 
labor congress assembled at (iera m nSdy it drew 
attention to the common oj^pression of women 
and the proletariat, a theme later to become 
dominant in socialist literature on woman’s 
emancipation. The organization subsequently 
became cautious and conservative, and a distinct 
cleavage developed betwe-en the- middle class and 
the proletarian women’s niovemcait in Cler- 
many. 'The breach was w idened in i8c)4 when at 
the founding of the Bund Dcaitscher F'raueii- 
vereine no invitation was extended to working 
women’s organizations. Although there were 
from the beginning leaders among the socialists 
who actively .supported the struggle for the 
emancipation of women, the Socialist party 
officially delayed in its advocacy of women’s 
rights. Marx had declared in a letter to Kugel- 
mann in t 868 that “Social progress can be 
measured with precision by the social position 
of the female sex’’; in the following year, how- 
ever, the Socialist program at Eisenach de- 
manded equal, direct and secret suffrage for 


men but failed to include a demand for similar 
rights for women. August Bebel’s proposal at the 
Gotha convention in 1875 that the newly fonned 
Social Democratic party go on record as favoring 
equal rights for women was rejected on the 
ground that women were not prepared for such 
a step. Shortly thertvifter Bismarck suppressed 
all socialist organizations, and it was not until 
the Erfurt Congress in j8qi that the Social 
Democratic party supported the movement for 
women’s rights by demanding the ‘abolition of 
all laws which in donu‘Stic reflations operate to 
the disadvantage of women as compared to 
men.’’ Bebel's extremely intluential book, 

Frau und dcr SaciaUonus (Zurieh 18(83), urge‘d 
organized eiiorts lor the attainment of ])olitical 
and legal rights for women and at the same lime 
argned forcibly that the lull emancipation of 
vvonuai could not be realized until the overthrow 
of cajntalist society and the esUiblishment of a 
socialist .soci(‘ly. Under the stimulus of C’lara 
Zetkin's weeklv woman’s periodical, (Fctchhcii^ 
which eventuallv attaineil a circulation of almost 
100,000, .socialist organizations for w'omeii’s 
rights grew in number in the face of the Gennan 
gov ernnK‘nt ’s u.se of the ] 'rr( nim'sctz to abolish 
and di.scourage them and despite the fact that 
the gov ernm(‘nt until j()o8 banned [)ohtical ac- 
tivities for women. I'he Lass.dk‘an Universal 
Working Men’s As.sociation in 1867, Vandei- 
velde at tlK‘ Brussels International Socialist 
Caingress in 18(^1 and Edmund Fischer in 1905 
had op])o.sed .socialist agitation for the emancipa- 
tion of wf)men and had argued against the in- 
creasing entrance of women into indu.stry. But 
Bebel’s position that the attraction of women to 
industry should be encouraged as a progressive 
fact, .since it counteracted the isolation and re- 
sulting backwardness ol women under the pre- 
capitali.st patriarchal family, and that to exclude 
women from industry was reactionary became 
the party dotTtrine of international socialism, 
d’his was the stand taken by Ix-nin within the 
party, and it was the jirinciple which later de- 
tennined his program for women in Ru.ssia after 
the Bolshevik revolution. He and subsequently 
the Communist International under his leader- 
ship saw the struggle for women’s rights as an 
aspect of the class struggle and held women’s 
complete emancipation to be contingent upon 
the abolition of class exy')loitation. 

In the United States the question of the 
franchise for women, when considered at the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, was referred 
to the individual colonies. Among the op- 
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ponents of citizenship rights for women was 
Thomas Jefferson, who put forth the familiar 
argument that women should he excluded from 
political activity in a democracy “to prevent 
depravation of morals and ambiguity of issues’' 
which w^oukl result if they were to mingle with 
nen in public meetin<^rs. On the other hand, 
.’harles Brockden Brown ]M)pularized the views 
>f Mary Wollstonecralt, and d’homas Baine 
ukewise agitated for women’s rights h ranees 
Wright and Robert Dale ( )wen included political 
ecpiahty among their demands for women’s 
emancipation, as did Margaret Fuller lat<‘r in 
Womufi in the Nineteenth Ceiitury (Nev\ York 
^^45)* ^ he organized feminist mo\ ement, w Inch 
was an outgrow tli of women’s activity in *uiti- 
slavery agitation, had its inception in icSpS at the 
Women’s Rights C’onvention held at Seneca 
halls, New ^ ork. At this convention a “Dtoiara- 
tion of Sentiments” protested against dis- 
franchisement, legal incapacity arising Ivom 
marriage, unequal divorce laws, the ‘Mouble 
standard of morals,” occupational hmitabons, 
the denial of educatiorud opportunities and sub- 
ordination in church gov caminent. d’he subse- 
quent agitation of Imcretia Mott, hdizabeth 
Cady Stanton, laicv Stone* and Susan B. 
Anthony for full legal, social and political 
equality, for industrial, education. d and pro- 
fessional opportiinitic'S and for equal pay for 
equal w'ork met with the ridicule and dis- 
paragement which vvc*rc the c'omrnon lot of 
pioneer advocate's of women’s rights universally, 
hut it did sc'ciin* the support ol William Floyd 
(iarrison, Wc'ndcll Phillips, Channing, Whit- 
tic^r and Emerson. 4 ’he campaign for women’s 
suffrage was laid aside for the struggle for aboli- 
tion of slavc'ry and for the* scqiport of the North 
in the Civil War, from the outc-ome of which it 
w'as expected that women’s sutlrage woidd 
emerge along with Negro sullrage. But the end 
of the wvir formed tliese hopes unfulfilled. The 
National Labor Union organizeed in nSby under 
the leadership of Sylvis went on record for full 
political rights for women and for ecpial pay for 
equal work. In iSbq an amendment to the 
federal constitution specilically conferring suf- 
frage on women was defeated in the House of 
Representatives, as were similar bills in succeed- 
ing decades. Pressure uj^on state legislatures was 
somewhat more sueeessful; Wyoming, wFich 
had adopted suffrage for women in 1868 while 
still a territory, incorporated this innovation 
when it became a state twenty years later, and in 
the early 1890’s, when Populism prevailed in the 


west, Colorado, Utah and Idaho granted the 
frarichi.seto women. Agitation gained in strength 
and militancy at tlie turn of the century. In the 
United States organized feminism remained a 
distinctly middle class movement both in mem- 
hership and in program. 

Although women had previously been very 
active in pacifist agitation, during the World 
War women’s organizations with few^ exceptions 
piomoted the war work of their respcH.:tive 
cxiiin :ries. As a means of sc'curmg support of the 
women for the jWOg’-aTn of the Britisli govern- 
ment Ascjuith, who had been consistently op- 
post'cl to sutTrage, introduced in 1917 the Repre- 
scntathai of tlu* lAojdc BiU, which cnfianchised 
women on a limited scailc; ' otiiig privileges were 
not cxtc'iuled to women on the same terms as to 
men entil 1928. Similarly in the United States 
Pr sident Wilson, likewise an antisuflVagist, in 
S(':>lemher, 1918, rccoinmcvaed the ])assage of 
the national suffrage amcidmcnt tlie federal 
constitution a.^ a measure ital lo the winning of 
the war”; by the summei of i()20 it bad been 
ratified by the states as the Nineteenth Amcnd- 
mt'ut. Ydie Sewict constitution put into cflcct 
immediate] V after the Russian Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion in November, 1917, eslablislud complete 
ee|ualjty betwe'in the sexts in all helds ol social 
activity. In k^uS the establishment of the re- 
public g«ive sullrage rights to Cierman women. 
I'lnland had granti'd suffrage to women in 1906, 
Norway lull parliamentary sulfrage in 1913 and 
Denmark in 191 but successive ailempts to 
enfrancluse women were tlefeated in the upper 
house ill Sweden until 1921. The I'Vencli 
Chamber of Deputies has since the World War 
repeated Iv favored iiic extension of votes to 
wannen, liiit the Senate has rejeet('d it. In 1925 
the election ol 10 Communist women candi- 
dates in the Paris municipal <*]eeti(Hi was de- 
clared void by judicial decision. The J^odesta 
system of appointment of municipal authorities 
in I\iseist Italy annulled the voting rights of 
women in muniei])al elections, which had been 
granted hv the (’hamber of Deputies but had 
never Inon exercised After the founding of the 
S|Kinish Republic in 1931 franchise rights, 
which women had acquired to some extent in 
1926, were extended. 

’Fhe status of women throughout Asia is 
undergoing a drastic transformation largely as a 
result of the westernization movement, the 
effects of the World War and the success of the 
policy of the government in Soviet Asia, where 
the principle of full equality for women is being 
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put into practise and all traditional disabilities and the later Association of Proletarian Women, 
are being removed. Under Islamic law married founded in 1921, ha\e insisted upon full eco- 
women were granted property rights not pos- noinic, political, legal and educational equality 
sessed bv them under canon law in Christian and have often used militant methods in their 


countries, but the institution of polygamy and 
the nmetise of seclusion and of the wearing of 
the veil had worked to their disadvantage and 
had become symbols of their subortlinate 
status. In I'urkey women began to organize for 
their rights in 190S, but their entrance into the 
schools, occupations and professions was not 
notable until a decade later. The dhirkish Civil 
Code of December, 1925, makes no discrimina- 
tion between the se\es. Many women in Con- 
stantino]')le and Smyrna have discarded the veil, 
which still is insisted upon in the interior. In 
Persia and Afghanistan the women's emancipa- 
tion movement is also advancing in spite of con- 
siderable opposition. In Ivgypt (.}asim Imiiu’s 
feminist writings, particularly his I'ahrir cl~ 
ma/a (tr. by (). Reseller as Urher die Fraueti- 
emancipation , Stuttgart I92(S), articulated the 
growing sentiment for women’s rights. Women 
participated actively in tue 1919 revolution 
against British rule and organized proti‘sls when 
the new^ constitution did not grant them sullrage 
rights. Ivxc<‘pt for a few educational pr(»jects of 
minor significance the British goveriiment has 
done nothing to improve the status of Indian 
women, particularly in the lower castes. De- 
mands for women’s rights have been ])art of the 
program of the Indian nationalist mov ement, in 
which women have been prominent. In China 
the patriarchal family and traditional religious 
controls have been disintegrating under the im- 
pact of the individualistic philosophy of western 
capitalism and of the socialism of the Soviet 
Union. Rapid gains were made by women be- 
tween 1922 and 1927 when the strong revolu- 
tionary movement supported the demands of 
women for equal rights, but these have been 
negated in the territory controlkal by the 
counter-revolutionary policies of Chiang Rai- 
shek. The Chinese Soviet Republic through the 
constitution drawn up by the first All-China 
Soviet Congress in November, 1931 , established 
and is effectively realizing full political, legal and 
social equality for women within its borders. In 
Japan, where Buddhism and Confuciani.sm con- 
tributed to their inferior status, women have 
been agitating for rights and privileges for about 
half a century. In 1898 a scries of laws effected 
some improvement in their legal status. Femi- 
nists of the upper classes, organized into the 
Shinfujin Kukai, or “New Women’s Society,” 


agitation. When suffrage was extended in Ja})an 
in iqjh, women were still left without franchise; 
and under the [>resent reactionary Japanese 
goveniment many of tlK‘ activ ities of the feminist 
organizations, particularly those of the prole- 
tarian groujis, have been suppressed. 

Jn the dillicult strugule for its attainment 
many feminists came to regard the franchise as a 
go<d to whicli ail else was subordinate, and its 
vahu'asan instrument of progressiv e change was 
exaggeratv'd in tenns of tin* pcilitical [>hiloso]>hy 
of the eighteenth century. 'The major political 
issues in which women have specilically con- 
cerned themsc'lv <.‘s are prohibition, tht^ enact- 
ment ol measures for tlie control of prostitution, 
birth control U‘gislation, inik jHaulent citizenship 
for married women and social vwllare legislation, 
such as matcniity insurance and protective fac- 
tory laws for women. ( )n each issue, hovveviT, 
there has by no means btx-n unanimity among 
women; and at tiims, as in tlie cas<‘ of protective 
legislation, there has lH‘<‘n organi/cal ojiposition 
from certain feminist organi/atioiis. d'lie vested 
interests associated with women’s t'conomic and 
leligious afliliations Inive usuallv pi evaded ov ei 
the interests of sex solidantv. W iienever the 
results of woman sullragt' have been ajq>raised 
in parliamentary countries, statist ic.d evitk-nce 
points t(» an increase in iIk‘ vot(‘ of conservative 
parties. Although women ajipear to utilize the 
ballot to an extent conqiarable with that of men, 
relatively few women hav e been ( leiUc d to jniblic 
office. In 1929 there were onlv 13 women mem- 
bers (2.1 ])ercent) in the British House of 
Commons; in the United States S (1.1 percent) 
in the House of Representati' c‘s anil 145 in the 
state legislatures of thirty-nine states. In 1928 
there were 17 (8.5 percent) in the iMiinish 
chamber; 7 (7 percent) in the Dutch chamber; 
33 (^^-7 P^^^f^-'cait) ill the Cerman Reichstag. More 
than one half of the women members of parlia- 
ment in Cermany and Ibnland and all of the 7 
(4.3 percent) of the women in the Austrian 
Nationalrat were Socialist candidates. Wherever 
fascism has developed, and particularly in Ger- 
many, political offices are again closed to women 
on the ground that it is their essential function 
to be the “bearers of laborers and fighters ’ 
On the other hand, it is regarded as a funda- 
mental tenet of the theory and practise of the 
Soviet Union that a socialist societv cannot func- 
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Lion adequate!) unless women participate as put single women on an equal tooting with men 
equals wit i nu n in political life; women are hut gave the husliand the right of decision in all 
functioning in increasing numbers laU only in matters affecting the common married life. It 
village and regional soviets hut, also m the All- stipulated that unless the marriage contract 
Russian So\ iet and the All-T jiiion Soviet. At the made other j^rovisions, the husband should have 
Fourteenth Congiess of So\ lets, held in 193 ^ 1 6 possession and use of the property of his wife as 
percent of the members were women. well as of the property acquired by their com- 

While the stuiggle lor women’s civic rights mon labor, and that the wife should have 


was going on, significant advances w'ere made 
throughout western societ\ in the status of 
women, particularly in the case of the property 
rights of married women, m the hiws of divorce 
{q.v,) and in w'omeii’s (‘ducational and profes- 
sional opportunities. Already in the eighteenth 
century in England the diseriininations against 
women in common knv, which merged the 
personality of a married woman in that of her 
husband, could he e\'aded hv womeu of wealth 
by means rif prenuptial settlements, pn\at(‘ 
agreements and appeals to C(‘urts of ec|uitv 
whenever property and suh.stantial eeouoTuie 
interests w<Te involved. Working ela.ss woimai 
w^ere, however, unable to take ac^vantage of the 
chancery lu-cause of tluat im ufheient rc'sources 
and remainctl suhiect to common law. The 
property of married women, e\cc‘}>l vvheii pro- 
tected by settlements, continued to he at the 
absolute disposal of their husbands until the 
passage of the married woman property acts of 
1870 and i(SS2. 'The fonner law laititled a wife to 
her eaniings; the latter esl:il>hslied her as a dis- 
tinct legal personality by gi\ iiig her rights to her 
property in lu.-r own name; m iSSh a wile was 
also given equal rights with her husband in the 
control of her children In the United States, 
Mississippi in 1 w as the first state to emanci- 
pate women from tutelage m the matter of 
property; New ^’ork, Indiana and Pennsylvania 
followed in 1 Sq.S and California and Wisconsin 
in i8i;o. Married women of six states of the 
United States still do liOt possess their earnings 
as their own, and in twenty-five -'tates they do 
not have absolute right of contract. In no state 
has a wife legal right to collect for services per- 
formed in her home, nor is she entitled to de- 
termine the choice of the family domicile. In 
eight stiites a mother does not share equally in 
the guardianship of her children, ['nder the 
hVench Civil Code the wife has ahsolulc right to 
one half of her husband’s earnings; hut slie may 
not alienate property, even if it be her own, with- 
out his authority, nor can she sue or make a con- 
tract independently even if she he engaged in 
trade; she is likewise incapable of exercising 
parental power. The German Civil Code of 1900 


parental authority only in exceptional circum- 
stances. 'riiesi! laws remained unchanged during 
tlie period oi the German Republic; National 
Socialist idealization of women’s subordinate 
role in the liome as in all pliases of social life has 
led to I heir rigid entorcement in the d'hird 
Reich. In the Soviet Union the marriage code 
provides absolute etjualitv m property as well as 
f>thei rights between man and woman, whether 
thev livi' in registered or in unregistered mar- 
Tiage, and the government is successfully utiliz- 
ing its loixes to have practisi .onforri to law in 
lliv face of an obstinate tradition of male 
dominance. 

In the course of the nineteenth century 
wherever education became secularized and 
compulsory public schools develo])ed, it came to 
he an aect‘pt; d j^rmciple that the same elemen- 
tary education should he olTered to girls us to 
hoys; and ju'ovisious vven^ gradually made for 
secondary and higher education as well. Co- 
education, which d(‘velo]>ed rapidly in the 
United States after 1850, became popular more 
hi'cause it proved to be ecoiifimical than for 
reasons of equality of the sexes. The segregation 
of hoys and girls in separate schools, w Inch is the 
rule in Europe, particularly in Catholic coun- 
tries, w here there has ht^uv vige^rous opposition 
to coeducation, often re.su Its in inferior schools 
for girls, even when the foniial ('urriculum is 
approximately the same for both sexes. Second- 
ary schools for girls w ere not provitled in France 
until 1880. In the Cniicd Stales higher educa- 
tion for women began with the opening of 
Oherlin College as a coeducational institution in 
1833 establishment of Mount Holyoke 

Female Seminary in 1837. Women’s colleges 
flourished, largely because of the restrictions 
against women at endowed and public univer- 
sities, which were modified only gradually and 
still prevail in certain in.stitutions, particularly in 
the graduate professional faculties. A compari- 
son of the statistics of enrolment shows that in 
1894 there were 163,000 girls in Amcriam 
secondary scluxds and 84,000 women in colleges 
and normal schools; by 1924 the numbers had 
increased to about 1,963,000 and 450,000 re- 
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^pectiWiV- Higher educiition is still, however, 
largely eonfined to the women of the upper and 
middle classes. 

In England Girton College, Cambridge, was 
established in iS6p as the lirst women’s college 
of imi\ersity rank and the London School of 
Medicine for VVVmien folhiwed in 1S74. London 
medical schools have opened their doors to 
women on ecpial terms with men only within 
the last decade; no woman was c(uahht‘d to prac- 
tise Jaw in Englantl until 1922. In (Germany, al- 
though women had been granted in rare in- 
stances special permission to enter universities 
as early as the eighteenth century and in the 
l(S()o’s had been given certain privileges of uni- 
versity study, th(‘y were not permitted to ma- 
triculate anywhere as regular students until 
tpoi, whem Heidelberg and Freiburg granted 
them that right. AH German universiti(‘s fol- 
lowed within a decad<‘ tlua'eaftcr. By ipio 
women had been admitted to the universities of 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, 
1 ^'rance, Turkey and Auslralri. As institutions of 
higlu‘r learning were opened to wonuMj, they 
entered the profi‘ssior. ^ in increasing numbers in 
the face of persistent oj^iosilion in many coun- 
tries. Recently in la.se 1st countries their at- 
tendance at universities has again lun-n re- 
stricted and they have been \irtually excluded 
from the proh'.ssions; the National Socialist 
govtTnment in (iermany decreed in 1934 
women may not exceed lo percent ol the total 
student body ol a university. Women in the 
Soviet Union have entcTcd all schools on an 
equal basis with men; in J<j32 they accoumed for 
2N.9 percent of the enrolment in higher technical 
schools and in 1934, 74 ]>ercent of the 4(So,ooo 
medical stiulenls. 

Everywhere in capitalist countries women 
have shared in the drastic reverses resulting 
from the crisis which began in 1929. A distinct 
retrogressive treavd is observable and is par- 
ticularly pronounced in fascist countries, where 
all rights which women gaimxl tluring the nine- 
teenth and theearly twentieth century are rapidly 
being annulled. On the other hand, in the Soviet 
Union, along with the release of the energies of 
the proletariat of both sexes in a .socialized in- 
dustrial economy, there is marked progress 
toward the dissipation of the traditional attitudes 
of condescension and derogation tow ard women. 

BliRNiiARD J. Stern 

See : Women in Industry; Women’s Organizations; 
Social Organization; Family; Marriage; Com- 
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WOMEN IN INDlISTR^ 

Gi'nerm, ih'iNcii’Li'S. '*'ht‘ suhjooi of women 
in indtistry is he’v rt'.stricted lo women’s work 
in an economy in which production is carried on 
predominantly by jiower driven machinery. 
Sincty however, industrialization is nowhere 
conijilete and e\en the most hii^hly industrial- 
ized nation is involved in a process ol continual 
change of its methods of ]>roduction, a discus- 
sion of women in industry must take account of 
various stapes ol evolution in diflerent nations, 
in succ<\ssi\e decades and iti sjiecial industries, 
(’eitam h ranchers of eevmomy tend to remiain un- 
mechani/.ed or to retain the hand as the motive 
power of the tool or macliiiie. 'Thus unpaid 
honseliold tasks and commercial employment of 
women in their homes, extremie exarnjdes of this 
retardation of hoth. indu ari.di/ation and organ- 
ization, are jirofoundly affectetl hy industrializa- 
tion, ill tlic e*c()uomy of which tlicy represent the 
most undeveloped branch. The subject there- 
fore cannot he limited to wage earning or to 
gainful employment hut must include all as- 
pects of women’s acti\itics in the productive 
and distributive processes of industrialized so- 
cieties, whatever the extent of their industri- 
alization. 

It is precisely out of this dual status of women 
workers who combine wage earning with unpaid 
work at home or w’h(9 pass from one to the other 
with the rise or fall of the earnings of other W 9 ige 
earners in the family that there arise many of the 
characteristic inecpialities aiKl special ])rohlems 
of women in industry. If there he assumed cer- 
tain standards of living of workers’ families, the 
rise and fall in the means of maintaining these 
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standards draw women and girls back and forth 
from home to factory. This fluctuation in family 
income involves consideration of the whole sub- 
ject of men’s work and its adequacy or inade 
quacy for the support of families. All the hazards 
to the economic security of male wage earners — 
unemployment, sickness, accid(‘nt and dis- 
missal because of old age — therefore aflecl the 
problem of women in industry. Especially sig- 
nihcant is unemployment or displacement due to 
technological changes, which under capitalist 
industrialism make profitable the substitution of 
cheap labor by women for men’s work. 

Until recently industrialism was actually in- 
separable from capitalism and the employment 
of women was treated in nuuKTous investiga- 
tions, oflicial and private, as an evil to be regu- 
lated, reformed or even prohibited imdta* in- 
jurious conditions regarded by observers as in- 
evitable under industrialization. But the new 
j)hcnomcnon of industrialization in So\ iet 
Russia, that is, under socialism, should, when 
the data are compiled, make j>ossiblc‘ compara- 
tive studies isolating the eflects of capitalism as 
such on women’s work. Indeed new light may be 
throwai by such coi.ij^arative studies on the 
whole subject of the freedom of women, which 
the feminist mo\'ement has made its goal with- 
out, however, recognizing its essential eco- 
nomic foundation. In this connection two as- 
pects of women in industrv under capitalism re- 
quire special consideration: first, the jdace of 
women in industiy when there is, quite aside 
from wage considerations, an absolute shortage 
of labor, as for example in war time, and, second, 
the position of women workers in times of eco- 
nomic crisis when there seems to be a surplus of 
men workers. The former situation, which re- 
veals the wider scope for women in industrial 
processes, iiulicates the forces which in other 
times limit women to certain occuf^ations, thus 
intensifying their competiti\ e struggle for jobs. 
The promise by governments during war time of 
equal pay for equal work reflects the inequality 
wdiich has been regarded as “nomal” in peace- 
time industry, but which is in fact the focal 
point of a fundamental analysis of women’s 
work in industry under capitalism. Similarly 
the introduction during a period of depression 
of lower paid but equally competent women 
workers in jobs held formerly by men indicates 
the basic futility of the recurrent agitation 
against the ernjdoyment of women. 

Finally, attention must be given also to the 
historic conflict now emerging between that 


stage of capitalism known as fascism and com- 
munism, which view s women in industry as part 
of the working class inevitably exploited under 
capitalism and even more under fascism. In 
Italy and in Germany alike a whole new social 
philosopdiy of women s status and function has 
l)een built up by way of removing women from 
competition with men for the insuflicient jobs 
available during the industrial depression. This 
philosophy tlemandsthat women recognize w’ife- 
liood and molherhootl as their great contribu- 
tion to society and tliat they therefore remain at 
home, in practise, however, this program is 
merely an intensification of the forces at work 
in non-fascist industrial capitalism. Women in 
the piof(‘ssions and in the higher governmental 
]>ositioiis are increasingly excluded. The policy 
which has alwavs created obstacle's to the em- 
ployment of married women, as in the public 
.school systeans of tlu' Unitetl States and of other 
counties, has beconu' under fa.seism a comf)lt‘te 
sy.stem whereby wonitai are dialled ironomic in- 
dependence. N en iTt heless, womtai ari‘ still used 
for the mo.st onerous and hadl\ paitl jobs where 
modern indu.strv needs them. 

In extreme contiast to tlu policy of fascism 
and of iiulustrial capitalism is the jiohcy of the 
Soviet Union. 'The jin)]>ortK)n of women among 
the gainfullv emphwed in ezarist Russia was 
only ib.Q j>ercent in wliereas the propor- 
tion in the Soviet Union in was given as 

In publishing this ligure the Stati* Planning 
('ommission for tlie second I'iye-Year Plan 
announced its intention of increasing the pro- 
jiortion to 33. () percent by 1937. 

It may of course be argued that this new 
}>heiiomenon of conscious planning for the ex- 
tension of women’s employment in the total 
national economy is merely an application in a 
country about to be highly industrialized of wEat 
actually took place in capitalistic industrialized 
countries during the period from iSNo to the 
first decade of the twentieth century, and that 
the decline or failure to increase this proportion 
in the decades since the World War indicates 
that the peak of industrialization has been 
attained. 

But certain essential differences, quite aside 
from the important element of conscious plan- 
ning, must be noted. The Soviet Pinion aims to 
socialize industry in order to raise the standard 
of living of all its workers. As part of this objec- 
tive w^omen as workers are to be related on an 
equal basis with men to the whole system of pro- 
duction. And their work at home, hitherto un- 
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paid fur., which under capiialism creates the 
double burden of women vva^e earners, is to be 
organized as an iiUegral part of the national 
ecoaorny for the purpose oi raising standards of 
living and freeing women from uncompensated 
drudgery. Thus the incrc-ase in the proportion of 
women in gainful emjiloyment as planned for 
1937 sit^nihes that more and more of the unpaid 
household tasks - cooking, laundry and the more 
important care of children — \\ ill be organized as 
new^ or expanding fields of employment for 
specialists of both sexes. At the same time 
w’omens opportunities lor work arc to be ex- 
tended in iiulustry, m agriculture and in the 
professions. I he jiroportion of womi'ii aiuving 
the gainfully employed m otla-r cfiimtries has 
been determined by factors quite different from 
those operative in the Soxirl systian. In tlie main 
these have lieen: first, tfie netHl of wages for self- 
support or for the support of a family and, sec- 
ond, the demand for chea]n margiiud labor in 
processes adajUed to iht' emplovnuait of women. 

Idle importance of the disimction between 
women in gainful empio)naMit and women in 
industry under capitalism must be noted. The 
coTii]iarati\ data lor wcMiieii in gainful em]>loy- 
rnent for \ arious countries as tabulated by Woy- 
tin.sky (J)/r W'c/t hi Zahlni, \() 1 . ii, Berlin 1026, 
p. 71) show tliat tht‘ ]u-ojiortion was smaller in 
the countries marked by the highest develop- 
ment of industrialism than in less industrialized 
countries. In Itngland and Wales the pnqxirtion 
of women to the total wage earning and vsalaried 
population was 2^.7 in iqii, in the Ibiited 
States 20. £; in 1910 and in (iermany 33. <S in 
1907. But ill South Africa the ]iroportion for 
191 1 was 47.9 and in Bulgaria in n^io, 42.2 per- 
cent. An i‘xamination of the figures for South 
Africa, which had the largest proportion of 
women workers of any country in the W(w!d, 
showed that women were employed largely in 
agriculture, secondly in domesti*. setwice and 
only to a small extent in mechant/ed industry. 
In the more highly industrialized countries the 
proportion of women in agriculture tends to be 
smaller and emjdoyment in industi7 greater. 
The proportion in domestic service decreases at 
the same time that a new^ demand is created 
through the draw ing of middle class women into 
paid professional work outside the home. The 
percentage in industry, liowover, tends to be 
modified by the composition of the industrial 
activities of the particular country; it has bt^en 
smaller in countries in which licavy industry 
and mining predominate. But even here tech- 
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nological changes in certain of the so-called 
heavy industries have led to increasing employ- 
ment of women at the expense of men workers, 
at a time when the proportion of women to the 
total of those gainfully employed has declined, 
as in the period 1910-20 in Great Britain and the 
United States. 

d’he employment of women in countries of 
industrial capitalism has thus been a develop- 
UKuP arising neither from society’s requirement 
of wxrnenk^ work in industry^ nor from women’s 
inherent need for woP but in the main from the 
desire of entrepreneurs tr) utilize cheap labor for 
profit making purposes. E\’en those proposals 
w hieh an aimed at 1 he raising of men’s wages so 
that they may suppnri thei’' families, thus re- 
stricting paid ernplovuient ol wxnnen to those 
who h.;' e no male sup]')ort or wdio prefer to work 
and are in a j^esition to compete equally with 
men on the basis of skill, fa I 10 take account of 
tills basic role of women 'workers. 

Contrary to popular opinion, the machine 
created neither the need nor the opportunity for 
women’s work. Iwery known economic system 
hasutilizetl and presumably required the work of 
women, while women obviously “need work” 
both for their maintenance and for their happi- 
ness as human beings and members of society. 
Actually ca]>italistic industrialksm has resulted 
in the iq>rooting of women’s work and in their 
loss of status. At the same time, however, that 
many of the tasks formerly undertaken in the 
home were removed to the factory, with the re- 
sult that the family income nf)W' had to be cx- 
]>ended on the purchase of goods formerly made 
in the home, the basic jwoblem of the care of 
children remained. NaluiMilv it became the aim 
jf working men to earn enough to enable their 
wives to stay at home. II the increased cost of 
living necessitated eanungs supplementary to 
their ow n, it was deemed jireferable that daugh- 
ters and even younger children should work for 
w'ages. Industry, stx‘king to kee]> down costs of 
production in order to keep up profits, offered 
only this .supplementary wage to the daughters, 
while the wages of men were reduced to a level 
which made it necessary for the daughters to 
work. Ill atldition to the care of children certain 
tasks have remained part of the unpaid work of 
the household and outside the organized econ- 
omy, solely because they cannot profitably be 
organized on a wage earning basis. These unpaid 
workers must necessarily derive their subsistence 
from the w^ages paid to men. But when women 
are forced to follow^ industrialized occupations^ 
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their wap^e level is affected by the low level of 
subsistence of the unpaid women workers, who 
constitute the largest reserve of labor power. In 
a word, women are “marginal” workers in an 
industrialized economy, and their work there- 
fore, even when identical with men’s, is not 
equally paid. Thus the iinjiaid work of women is 
a competitive drag upon their pay in gainful 
emjdoyment. ]\Ioreo\er their unpaid work is a 
contribution to the maintenance of the labor 
power of both ineti and women, lessening the 
cliarge upon industry for tlie minimum sub- 
sistence wage which capital must pay for labor 
power. 

It is true of course that in the search for cheap 
labor power, where the potentialities of the 
population have already apparently been ex- 
hausted, employers attempt to draw upon other 
masses from other areas. In the United Statens 
such lab(^r was obtained tVom immigrants from 
countries with overcrowded populations and 
limited opportunities and later from the Negro 
population fonnerly concentrated in the non- 
industriali/ed south. Here too it is the women 
among the immigrant and Negro workers who 
suffer most. And v here industrial eapitaliMii 
enters the held of production in foreign or sub- 
jugated regions, the position of tlu' women 
among the colonial workers represents the 
extreme of low standards. 

In countri(‘s of induslrial capitalism three 
programs haw been atlvanced lor the improve- 
ment of the conditions of women workers. The 
first has been the organization of women into 
trade unions, which pr<.‘sumabl\ would extend 
the same protection to women as to men work- 
ers. Alth()ugh the degree of unionization of 
women workers saries greatly from country to 
country, being highest in countries like* ( Germany 
arul (ireat Hritain, where tluTe is a compara- 
tively high proportion of women members of 
trade unions, trade unionism has been ellective 
only to a limited extent. It has hardly toudud 
women in paid household siTvice, wlio in all 
countries represent a large proportion of women 
w'age earners. In the consum])tion industries, in 
which in the pa.st women haw bexn mainly 
employed in factories, the tendency has been to 
make these predominantly w'omen’s trades. 
Since the strength of trade unions has been 
based largely upon the exclusiveness of skill, 
with the displacianent of the skilled workers by 
increasing mechanization the proportion of or- 
ganized male workers in these trades lias de- 
creased, a factor which in combination with the 


traditional helplessness of low paid, semiskilled 
or unskilletl labor has led to a breakdown of tra- 
ditional craft unionism. Although countries and 
individual unions vary with respect to their 
willingness and initiative in admitting women to 
membership or in cooperative endeavor along 
organizational fields, the fact remains that despite 
gains in a number of occupations the problem 
has barely been touched upon by trade unionism. 

In the absence of this traditional form of 
workers’ protection there has been the move- 
ment for s}'>ecial jirotective legislation for 
w^omen. This movement has lately bwn sub- 
jected to ach erse criticism and attack from cer- 
tain groups in the feminist movement, which has 
drawn its membership largely from women in 
the j professions or in the leisure class. Urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization brought into the ]>ro- 
fessions and into the new sersice occujiations, 
especially trade and clerical work, an increasing 
number of middle class women. The first de- 
mand of this feminist movement was for the 
suffrage. But after <S, wdth the granting of this 
di'inand in most countrii^s, certain feminist 
groups tunuai thtar eiu'rgit^s toward the achieve- 
nu'iit of economic etjualitv. I’hus tht‘y opposed 
s}>eciai protective legislation lor women in fac- 
tories, on the ground that it would handicap 
women in securing employment. Although such 
groups also stress at times the issiK‘ of equal pay 
for equal work, the\’ place far more reliance on 
the opening up of opportunities, in the struggle 
for which presumably the jM’incijde of fiw com- 
petition on a laissez faire basis is to dominate. 

ddie projionents of protecti^e legislation em- 
phasize, howewr, that this th(‘oretical freeiloin 
to enter paid employment, while it may obtain 
in the ]>rofessions and among middle class 
women, does not hold for the pressing problems 
of women wagt' earners, for whom special kuvs 
tend m fact to correct iiK‘qualitie"s and to rt‘gulate 
iTulustrv with its special physical hazards for 
women and its tendi'ucy to exjiloit them by 
low' wages, long hours and night w'ork. 

Neither group lias fully grasped the limita- 
tions inherent in labor legislation in overcoming 
womeai’s handicajis, which have persisted in the 
countries of maturexl capitalism after a century 
or more of effort to exstablish minimum indus- 
trial standaixls through legislation. Such legisla- 
tion in Inigland, for instance, as in other coun- 
tries under growing industrialism, was enacted 
in response to the growing discontent and in- 
creasing t'olitical poAver of the working class, 
supported by a limiletl but articulate public 
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sentiment which may briefly be described as the 
expression of a social conscieiice against child 
labor, overwork of woinen and young girls and 
other excesses of industrialization, hollowing 
the World War international scope was given to 
this movement with the formation of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization at Geneva, estab- 
lished by the Treaty ot \ersailles as part ol the 
League of Nations. I he world wide economic 
depression that began to be evident in 1929 has, 
however, re\ealed the deeper economic prob- 
lems, which these limited legal regulations, use- 
ful as they may be in speciiic circumstances, are 
powerless to solve. On the other hand, f)ut of the 
planlessness and the struggle for markets and for 
dominance that reach their climax in the- t^co- 
nomic system in the cxuintries of maturt'd 
capitalism arise the insecurity, poverty -nid un- 
wholesome and unhapjyv conditions of womim 
in industry which Libor laws Arr tlesigned to 
correct. Idiactment and enforcement of labor 
laws are resisted by these same conllicting 
interests. 

If then these inherent tendencies in cajiitalism 
have oj^crated against trade unionisin, ha\e 
counteracted the effects of such pi-otective legis- 
lation as has been [Ki.sstal and ha\ t‘ n^vcalcd the 
basic weakness of the feminist. s' pica for ec[uality 
without considcratifin of the essential economic 
factors involved, it follows that ctlorts to cstab- 
lisli etjual ]\\y for equal work would meet with 
even gn‘ater failure. 'This poitit is best illuscrated 
bv experience during the World War, when in 
contrast to peace time women were presumably 
in an ad\'antageous bargaining position and 
when the pressure of events coinpelLd govern- 
ments to issue etlicts emlxKlying the eeiuality 
principle. 'The war experience in fact throws 
light both on the claims ot the feminists as to 
women’s capacities and on the role of protective 
labor legislation. In the war perioel the theory 
that women’s cajiacity and phvsjcal strength 
limited their range of occupations, which had 
been used to justify lower wages and exclusion 
from skilled traelexs, was discredited in the face 
of the feverish desire of industry to produce for 
the war. Wennen were drawn into men’s work 
in proelue^tion and began to handle maediines 
which they had never oj^erated before and to 
take part in many new tasks in the heavy indus- 
tries, in metal trades, in the engineering trades 
and in transportation. In the United States 
the sudden expansion of munitions plants 
resulted in efforts to recruit labor, including 
women, by offers of shorter hours and higher 


wages. But once women were employed, pro- 
duction iTiade heavy claims upon the physical 
energies of the workers. For instance, a study of 
conditions in Bridgeport, Connecticut (IlewTs, 
Amy, ll'owrri us Munition Makers^ Kusscll 
Sage foundation, New York 191 7), showed that 
‘‘neither the shortage of labor nor the labor 
legislation of the state proved to be a real pro- 
tection for the unorgani/t‘tI working women 
against the well-known dangers of long hours 
and night WT)rk.” f ioveniTiK'ntal commissions 
apjKiintcd in I lie - 'irioiis countries advocated 
shorter hours on the ground that they not only 
protected the health of the workers but favaarably 
affected the ()uanl!ty and cpiality of out]nit. But 
the very aj'ipomtment (d th< se commissions was 
an indication of tlic disregard of these factors, 
and II' general their recoin m(*iKLitions were not 
enforced. 

'Tliesame situation obtaiia.u on the promise of 
etjual pay for equal vvoiK. ‘t. most '(wintrit^s this 
policy was eUidorsi‘d by the government. In 
Kngland a 'freasurv <igrecme‘nt embodying the 
policy was so oftem violated that a special com- 
mi.ssion was appointed to take it up. Only a 
minority report prepan^d by Be^itricc Webb 
maintained that i 1 k 'TrcMsury agrtvmcnt should 
be kept anel that the basis for wage determina- 
tion should be the work atul not the sex of the 
worker. 

In tiie United States the chief of ordnance in 
1917 had announced in general orders addressed 
to arsenal commanders and ordnance contrac- 
tors that “the standard of wages hitherto ]>re- 
vailing in the process should n(jt be lowered 
where women render etjuivalent service.’’ The 
Women’s Branch ol the ( )rd nance Department, 
however, in its final report after the signing of 
the Annistice declared: “'The I acts of actual 
practise and experience in ordnance plants did 
not, however, conform to this policy.’’ Of the 
hundreds of plants manufacturing ordnance the 
Women’s Branch was able to list only eleven 
which had been reported to have paid equal 
piece rates to men and women for the same work. 

In March, 1919, the Wornen-in-lndustry 
Service of the Department of Labor in drawing 
up its standards for the emjdoyment of women 
included “equality with men’s wages’’ and 
recommended that “women doing the same 
W'ork as men shall receive the same wages, with 
such profiortionate increases as the men are re- 
ceiving in the same industry.’’ It is significant, 
however, that this general recommendation 
required the following explanation: “Slight 
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changes made in the process or in the arrange- 
ment of work should not be regarded as justify- 
ing a lower wage for a woman than for a man, 
unless statistics of production show that the out- 
put for the job in question is less when women 
are employed than when men arc employed. If a 
difference in output is demonstrated, the diifer- 
cnce in the wage rat(‘ should be l)ased upon the 
difference in production for tlie job as a whole 
and not determined arbitrarily.'’ 

Needless to say, violation of this principle 
increased once the wartime need was over. 
Equal pay for equal work is usually held to 
apply only to identical jobs as between men and 
women. But in peace time the large majority of 
W'omen are emj)loyed in women’s occupations 
paying only women’s wages. 'J’he equalitv j^rin- 
ciple therefore is not sufficiently iiiclusiv'e, un- 
less it be understood as calling for an identical 
basis for the determination of wages for both 
men and women. 7 ’his was recognized in the 
following recommendations by the Women-in- 
IndustPy^ Ser\'ice: “Wages should be establisheil 
on the basis of occupation and not on the basis 
of sex. The minimum wage rate should co\er the 
cost of living for dey nideiits and not merely for 
the individual.” In the light of studies made 
since the war by the United States Department 
of Labor and by governmental departments in 
other countries it must be said that these recom- 
mendations regarding wages w'cre e\’identl\ 
mere counsels of perfection. Ifiev were not 
fulfilled in the policy of industry excejH in the 
new economic system of the Soviet I’nion. 

Freedom to choose an occupation, o]’)por- 
tunity to receive training in it, protection against 
preventable hazards and payment of wages ade- 
quate to maintain the rising standard of living 
which should accompany increasing productive 
capacity are claims that women cannot make lor 
thernselv^es alone; nor can they be fulfilled for 
women as a group apart from all w^orkers. This 
is the weakness of reform movements and of the 
feminist program. Both have lacked comprehen- 
sion of the fundamental forces affecting botli 
men and women but pressing more heavily in 
many respects upon the latter. Jt is necessary 
therefore to recognize, on the one hand, the 
identity of interest of men and women and, on 
the other, the special problems of women. 
Women’s work under industrialism evidently 
involves a problem so bound up with the status 
of workers in the prevailing economic system as 
to be insoluble except as part of the solution for 
all workers. The significance of the nrevailing 
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economic crisis in revealing the necessity for 
balance between j>rodiiction and consumption 
by the raising of standards of living in propor- 
tion to productive capacity suggests that only in 
such a balanced economy can women be ac- 
corded equal rank with men. The pressure upon 
women as marginal workers cannot be lifted 
either by the community, through labor legisla- 
tion, or by the labor movement, through trade 
unions, so long as these operate in an economy 
characterized by recurrent industrial depres- 
sions, insecurity and poverty. 

Mary ^’AN Ki.rfx’k 

Proiu i:ms of Orcanization. In every indus- 
trial country exce}>t the Soviet Union women 
workers haet' advanccxl far less toward trade 
union organization than nuai. Perhaps the high- 
est degree of organization was achieved in (ier- 
manv j’»rior to National Socialism and in 
Austria In tlu' ‘Sree,” or Social Democratic, 
unions of Uermanv the number of women rose 
from 15,000 in TeSqh to 230,000 in i()i3, or from 
less than 5 percent of the total membership to 
about () percent. In i(rt9 woman members 
numbered 1,200,000 and in i(;20, 1,711,000, or 
21 percent (»f llie meinlx'rshi]> of the frev track* 
unions. 'There wctc* also in i()2o, 21 5,000 women 
in the Christian trade* unions and 21,000 in the 
liberal Hirsch-Duncker unions. After n)2i the 
number of women in the free trade unions de- 
cliiK'd. In 1(^31 it was 617,000, rejiresenting 14 
percemt of the total meinbershijn In the textile 
unions the })roportion of wa>men (56.7 percent) 
in thetotalmembership approximatc‘d \ erynearly 
that existing among the wage earners in this in- 
dustry (5S 7 percent). 'This was true in a lesser 
degree for the clothing, bookbinding and tobac- 
co industries. 'J’he proportion of women in ttie 
metal industries, in which in ig20 they consti- 
tuted 20 percent of the W'orkers, formed a pro- 
portion in labor organizations that in 1930 was 
only 7.3 percent. The broad distribution of trade 
union membership among UernianworneTnvork- 
ers is made evident by the figures for 1925. 
Out of 752,000 W'omen members in thefreetradc 
unions the women textile workers represented 
the largest single group (i36,3cSo, or about 25 
percent of the total number of women textile 
workers). There were 71 ,000 members in public 
employment and transport, 72,000 factory work- 
ers, 54,350 members in the metal trades (repre- 
senting almost one half of the total number of 
women employed in that branch of industry), 
about 30,000 members in bookbinding and large 
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units of 20,000 or more members in the boot and counted for by the spread of Social Democratic 
shoe, printing, food and otlier industries. ideals, the greater prevalence of industrial 

tnBritishtradeunionismwomenneverattilined unionism and the fact tliat from the outset both 
to a position of importance comparable with the the socialist and labor movements developed 
position to which they had attained in Ger- their own feminist groups. These factors were 

many. In I Sc) 9 , however, women represented al- less in evidence in Great Britain and almost 

most 10 percent of the total trade union m^rn- entirely absent in the ITnited States, 
bership. I he high point was achieved in 1918 The first serious attempt to promote the 

w'hen 1S.5 percent of the total trade union mem- organization of women in England was led by 

bersliip consisted of women — a rise due largely l^.mma Paterson and her Women’s I’rade Enion 

to organization among the “black-coated prole- League in 1874 -86. The movement received 

tariat ’ and in puldic employment. In of another strong irntietus from the National 

746.000 women in trade unions well over a third Federation of Women Workers formed in 1906. 

(258,000) were in the various branches of the 'Idle opening (T the unions to womcai in the 

textile industry, 50,000 in commerce arul distri- period 1(886-1906 was also siipyxirtecl by the 

bution, 68,000 in the clothing industry, 38,000 trade bf>ards in the .^w(‘ated industries. In the 

in printing and paper and 26,000 in the boot and Uniteu States, after the first \va\ e of organiza- 

shoe industry. tion in the period j^receding and immediately 

In the United States there were in i()io, following the (dvil War, tin* organization of 

76,748 women trade imioTiists, representing 3.5 women wo’'kers v as urged b fh liy the National 

percent fd the total trade union membership and Lirbor Union in the 1860’sand by the Knights of 

5.2 percent of all women workers in inaiui- Labor. 1 'he pnalominantly crate character of the 

factoring and mechanical mdiistri ‘s. .'\t the n<*ak unions in the American Fialeration of Labor 

of organizatK)!! in 1920 onl) 8 ]K‘reent of the total was less favorable to the organization of women; 

trade union inemhersliip {y)j,ooo} consisted of and it was not until tlu‘ formation of unions in 

women. The increase' had takiai place almost the clothing tradt‘S after Kioc), with leaders and 

etitirelv in clothing, \\ h(Te woman trade union membershi]> under socialist influences, that 

membership rr)se from 11.2 ]H*reent in 1910 to anything approaching a mass movement among 

46.0 perctait in 1920. By woman tratle women workers occurred. In this work the 

union menibershi[> had deeliru'd to 260,095. national Women’s Trade Union League, a 

'This trend is m contrast to that of the Soviet fraternal organization within tlu' A. F. of L. and 

Union, whole in T929 women coustiliitcd 33.3 including elements outside of the w'orking class, 

percent of the tvorkiiig force of the country and played an important role. Unlike its British 

29.7 percent of the total trade union meml)er- ynototype, the Women’s d'rade Union League 

ship, d'he numlier of woitu 11 in trade unions has worked to secure protective legislation for 

grew from about 3,000,000 in 1929 to almost women. 

1^,000,000 in 1932, out of 6,000,000 women wage ’The relatively weak ]M)Siiion of women in 
eaniers. organized labor is to he explained by many 

At the other extreme is the instance of Japan, special circumstances. At the beginning ofin- 

w’hcre in the textile industry, which absorbs the dustrialization lacK of previous training cx- 

greater part of the wxige earning w^omen, the re- eluded the mass of wotnen workers from the 

cruitment of women workers or riK'^'e commonly skilled fimctions in the factories. The skilled 

girl workers is carried on in remote regions workers succeeded in organizing themselves at a 

under long time contracts. Moreover these comparatively early date. In most countries 

W'orkers are housetl in company dormitories and another half century had to elapse before trade 

are kept at their job for such long hours that unionism could penetrate to the unskilled and 

they have virtually no freedom of movement. semiskilled and to thc‘ industries of mass pro- 

On the other hand, in India, also a country of ductioii where women were cliicfly employed, 

new imperialist capitalism, w here the woman Thus a tradition of lower pay and inferior jobs 

working population is likewise recruited from bad been ^established for the woman worker, 

the peasantry, there has been an amazing re- Nor wore the men w^orkers always hospitable to 

spouse by women to labor organization, the advance of women into the skilled and organ- 

For the f)lder industrial countries the high ized trades, where their competition might be- 

percentage of women trade union members in come a serious problem. 

Germany and Austria until recently is to be ac- Another point bearing on the problem is the 
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relative immaturity and instability of the women 
workers and their conseijuent weakness in form- 
ing and earr\jn^ out jdans for improvinj^ their 
position in industry. In e\ery industrial country 
the proportion of workers under twenty-one and 
in the a^e ^roup twenty-one to thirty is far 
greater for women than for men. In Japan 2f>/) 
percent of tlu* women industrial workers are 
below sixUon, and in tht' textile industry more 
than one halt of the women wx)rkers are below' 
that a^e. In th(‘ lUiited States in 1930, ho per- 
cent of the women workers rammed from si\t<‘en 
years to thirty-four as against 46 percent for 
men. The increasitig proportion of married 
women amoni^ these workers — in the United 
States in oScjo one out of seven was married <md 
m 1(^30 one out of three, with a proportion as 
hiith as 40 jierceiit in cotton while indic«itint> a 
more mature grou]'), creates its own diniculties 
becaust‘ of tlu“ peculiar jiosition of the married 
woman w'oiker as an earner of auxiliary family 
income. Studies by the federal Women’s lUireaii 
indicated that in 1929 in a sanijile grouping 52.5 
percent of the women worki-rs contributed their 
earnings to the family. 

The restriction of women to the less skillt*d 
jobs, resulting from tradition, trade union rules 
in the crafts and more recently from techno- 
logical changes, makes comparison of gtaieral 
W'age standards difficult. But laiough evidence 
exists of discriminatory wage standards in com- 
parable W'ork as well as of the extremely low- 
wages in occupations predomiihiiitly left to 
women. In 1925 in the khiittxl States the differ- 
ential in the cotton textile industry was 2S per- 
cent and in the boot and shoe imlustry 36 per- 
cent; in tobacco, where women make U]> a far 
greater proportion of the workers, it was as high 
as (So percent. In tlie period 1922-30 women’s 
average earnings ranged from 45 percent to <84 
percent of the earnings of men, w ith an average 
of 70 percent for tliree quarters of the cases. In 
ir;ic; outside of the professional groups almost 
one half of the women workers earned less than 
$b weekly and three quarters less than $8. The 
poorest jtaid factory trades were candy, textile 
and tobacco, in which women ] predominated; 
the highest were clothing, in which women were 
comparatively well organized, and metal and 
rubber products, where men and women are 
mixed. 

In (jermany by contrast the differential was 
not nearly so high; but even in the skilled trades 
in metal there was a 32 percent differential for 
equal work, and the piece rates of the unskilled 


women workers were 30 percent lower than 
those of unskilled men workers. Differential 
w'age ]>ayments for women exist even in the 
Soviet Union, although the margin is narrower. 
Women’s wages aterage from 81. 8 percent in 
some branches of printing to 93 a) percent in 
machine construction; and in some tasks in 
textiles, where wonuai are doing skilled work 
formerly performed by men, tlu^ wages are the 
sanux 

Despite the acceptance of the [principle of 
ecpial pav as a basis for rates utuUm* the National 
Industrial Recovery Act in the United States, 
such equalitv was [provided for onlv m the well 
organized trades or in those in \vhu h women 
were lairtlly emjploytxl at all. Almost 25 [perciait 
of thecodes [provided lowiM* rates for w omen than 
for men. A[P[Pan‘ntly tiie d’.llerenthd was too 
wi(.le, with resulting w ides[pr<.‘ad substitution m 
some industries of women lor me n. In l‘aigland 
the rules of a few of tlu^ skilled I'ralts ck'tinitely 
[provitle for lowaa’ w’ag<‘ rales for women. De- 
[pendence is [placed on union control to [prevent 
the substitution of women lor men. 

In view of this teiuh'ncv it is not surprising 
that the substitution of woniiai lor men in tlie 
[perioil of de[pression and the falling oil ol trade 
union strength ke[Pt the [pcrci'nlage ol unian- 
plovment among women lowe-r than among men 
workers. I'he reduction in wonu'n'e^ w«igt‘S was 
more drastic than the reduction in men’s w,ig(\s. 
Prior to the enactment of minima under the 
recovery act many factorii's showcil [pay rolls ol 
S2 and less for women working 55 hours. 

In Uermany Ipefore the advent ol the Na- 
tional Socialists this teiKlencN to cut wonwo's 
wages and substitute women lor men w as checked 
bv the strength of tratle unionisnp and by the 
legalized colkM:tive agreiaiunts, which included 
all workers, as well as by the (‘fleet ol certain 
provisions in the unenqployment insurance k‘gis- 
lation. In (Ireat Britain labor organizations weie 
able to exert a measurable expiitrol of the situa- 
tion but could not wholly prewiit substitution, 
d’hus the number of women in tlie tnanufactUT 
ing industries ol Ureat Britain increased by 
112,000 between 1923 and 1933, ^^hile the 
number of men decnxised by 155,000. The 
application in the United Statens of minimum 
rates of wages, while it has im[pro\-ed the condi- 
tion of w(pmcn w^orkers in certain industries, has 
in the mass production industries, untouched 
by trade union oiganization and undergcping 
rapid technolipgical changes, resulted in some 
branches in the substitution of women for men» 
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The recent tendency in the United States 
toward a drastic reduction of hours, the abolition 
of child labor and the fixing of higher miriimuni 
wages has given an impetus to trade union 
organization among women and has speeded up 
the i^rocess of protective labor legislation. These 
tendencies may make for the breakdown of the 
barriers between men and women workers in 
industry and a clarification of the basic problem 
common to both. 
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WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS. The organ- 
ization of groups of women in Europe and Amer- 
ica during the nineteenth and the early twen- 
tieth century, a phenomenon which served at 
once as a symbol of and a force in woman’s 
growing cmancij’iation, was not without prec- 
edent in pre-industrial society. Among certain 
primitive peoples women are known to have 
formed secret societies in emulation of similar 
organizations of men or in connection with the 
exercise of religious functions or the observ^ance 
of rites of birth and adolescence. In Rome under 
the emjiire women held meetings for the purpose 
of discussing matters of court etiquette and dress 
and at one period formed an assembly or senate 
known as the Conventus Matronarum. Apart 
from scattered efforts, usually under ecclesi- 
astical direction or auxiliary to existing institu- 
tions of the Christian church, there is little 
record of organized activity among women dur- 
ing the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. It is 
probable, however, that the salons of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries contained to 
some extent the beginnings of what later became 
women’s clubs; for while these assemblages were 
composed of both nen and women, they were 
often initiated and dominated by the latter, who 
found in them an oiiportunity for vSocial inter- 
course and intellectual discussion. 

The widespread social changes ushered in by 
the industrial revolution gave impetus to the 
rapidly developing woman’s movement and 
through it to an amazing variety of women’s 
organizations. 'The changing nature of the family 
and the extension of leisure for large st‘Ctions of 
the population made possible for the first time 
the emergence of women in the life of the com- 
munity. In this process they became aware of 
certain handicaps - their lack of education, their 
political and social disabilities and their eco- 
nomic dependence— which contributed to or 
were chiefly responsible for their subordinate 
position. Out of an effort to overcome these 
conditions there arose both in Europe and in the 
United States organizations founded and di- 
rected by women; these ranged from purely 
literary or cultural clubs, usually under genteel 
influence, to societies established to encourage 
education, to agitate for woman suffrage or to 
promote social refonn. The latter emphasis, 
concomitant with the prevailing humanitarian- 
ism of the nineteenth century, found its expres- 
sion in charitable, philanthropic and missionary 
societies, often under the auspices of the church; 
in groups seeking to ameliorate the condition of 


the working class; in organizations parliculaily 
in Germany and Scandinavia dealing with de- 
linquent girls and unmarried mothers; in asso- 
ciations to combat venereal disease and prostitu- 
tion; and in the Ibiited States in women’s clubs 
formed to promote education, temperance, 
pacifism and the abolition of slavery. 

Women’s organizations in England were es- 
pecially characteristic of these varied emphases. 
The demand for education and through it for 
increased economic opportunity found expres- 
sion in such organizations as the National Uniori 
for Improving the Education of Women and the 
Society for Promoting the Employment of 
Women, which endeavored to open new occupa- 
tions to women other than the traditional needle- 
work and teaching. The establishment in 1841 
of a Governesses’ Benevolent Institution led 
seven years later to (he opening of Queen’s 
College for Women, London, tht‘ first institution 
offering higher education to women. In 1872 
a group of women formed the ( i iris’ Public Day 
School Company, an important force in the 
shaping of the education of the h'nglish girls of 
the middle class. The extension of new educa- 
tional opportunities .0 women and their in- 
creased participation in the reform movement 
were reciprocal in effect; for as their initiative 
and independenee wtTe developed, women ex- 
panded their field of activity and began to seek 
still further means of bettering their own and 
their childiens position. 'P 1 k‘ Matrimonial 
Causes Act of 1878, the Married Women’s 
Property Act of 1882, the (hiardianship of 
Infants Act of 1886 — measures v\hosc ellect was 
to improve the personal and social status of 
women — were all to sonu; extent the result of 
organized effort on the part of women them- 
selves. Idle repeal of the Contagious Diseases 
acts in]i 886 was brought about largely by women, 
who under the leadcrsliip of Josephine Butler 
formed the British, Continental and General 
Federation for the Abolition of Government 
Regulation of Vice, which became the Federa- 
tion Abolitioniste Internationale with affiliations 
in France, Italy and Switzerland. 'Phe Ladies’ 
National Association for the Diffusion of Sani- 
tary Knowledge, which during the middle of the 
nineteenth century distributed tracts on the im- 
portance of fresh air and other simple matters of 
hygiene, was the forerunner of numerous later 
developments in public health and sanitation. 
Concern for the less privileged members of 
society led middle class women to establish 
clubs affording means of recreation and self- 
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improvement for working women. The Soho 
Cli 1 ) and Home for Working (iirls, opened in 
London in 1880, served as :i model for several 
hundred similar societies during the next three 
dec adc's. 

'Jlie present day range of v^men s interests 
and the c-xtent of their participation in the enie, 
social and economic life of tlie c-ommunity are 
nowhere better relieeted than in the United 
States, with its profusion of vconnn’s clubs and 
organizations. Their dcwlopmcnt, while dis- 
tinctly a jiroTict of the late nineteenth and the 
early twentieth century, had its beginning in the 
sevvmg circles, “cpiilting bees” and informal 
social gatherings whicli in colonial and later 
pioneer days ser\ed as <ik* sole (.li\ c'rsion hir 
Avonun. I'eminine preocctpiation with religion 
and charity found early expression in such or- 
ganizations as the Female Sotietv lor the Rcdief 
and hanployment of the J\)or e.^t ildishcd in 
171)8, the Boston l emale Society tor tlie Pro- 
motion and Dillusiiai of C’hristian Knowledge 
(1800), the Pupia, Ohio, Bible Society (1818) 
and in c'ountless ladies’ aid, Dort'as and missic li- 
ar}^ societies, Idrimatcl) this religious interc\st 
was to gi\e rise to the Women’s Home Mission 
Board (1877) and the Young Womcai ’s Christain 
Association, organized locallv in Boston in i8hd 
and nationally in ipoh. Prior to the Civil War 
the abolition of slaveiy engaged the <Lttention of 
waimen as it did of men, and numerous groups, 
such as the Philadelj)hia f'tanale Anti-Slavery 
Society (1833), \oiced their organized protest 
against the system. The Daughters of 'reinper- 
anee socic‘tn‘S, whic'h llourished during the 
1840’s, eventuated in the Woman’s Christian 
d'emperance I Inion, organizcal in 1874 for the 
purpose* ol abolishing k*galized liipior, which at- 
tained international scope in 1883 with the 
establishnu'iU id' llu- W'orld’s Woman’s Christian 
d’canperance Union largely through the elforts 
of Frances F. Willard. 

Opposition to war was likewise a rec’urrcnt 
subject of concern and resulted in the formation 
of local women’s peace societies in the mid- 
nineteenth century. It was not until the World 
War, however, that organization on a wide scale 
w^as ejected. 'I’he members of the Women’s 
Peace Party wdio attended the Hague convention 
in 1916 set up the llnited States sc*ction of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, which in 1930 numbered 10,000 
members. Other associations working for peace 
and disarmament included the Women’s Peace 
Society, the Women’s Peace Union and the 
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Conference on the Cause and Cure of War or- 
ganized in 1923, an American affiliate in which 
II national women’s organizations participate. 

Culture and self-improvement were, however, 
the leading incentives to organization. The new 
leisure that had come to large groups of middle 
class women coupled with their increasing 
awarene.ss of their intellectual deficiencies led 
them to form reading, poetry, library, art and 
literature circles in a collective quest for culture 
Fhe names of some of these organizations — 
Clio, Athenaeum, Wednesday Culture Club, 
Browning C’ircle, Ladies’ Library Association — 
reflect their emphasis. Untler the leadership of 
Sorosis, organized in New ^'ork in 1868, 61 such 
clubs banded togi thcr in 1889 to form the Lrcn- 
eral lYderalion of Women’s (’lubs. At first only 
clubs organized for ”literar)g artistic or scientific 
culture” were admitted ; . the federation. But 
vvithin a few years the increasing pn^iccupation 
of women with the social oivlei led ti> a broaden- 
ing of emphasis and a corresponding hetero- 
geneity of membership. In the words of one 
commentator, “Village improvement associa- 
tions were joined with Shakespeare clubs, and 
cemetery associations supplemented Monday 
afternoon societies.” The trend toward public 
welfare became so pronounced that wdthin a few 
years the federation had established departments 
of education, home economics, industrial con- 
ditions as affecting women and children, and 
civic improvement; and at its biennial conven- 
tions it endorsed a variety of subjects, ranging 
from forest conservation to sex education, fiom 
civil service reform to the abolition of child 
labor. The literary and cultural note remained 
upperrnOsSt in individual club programs, how- 
ever, and the federation declined frequently to 
declare its position on important public ques- 
tions, jiarticularly those which involved any but 
a consei v^ative approach. The popularity of the 
woman’s club movement in the United States is 
apparent from the enormous growth of the 
federation: in 1928 it comprised 14,000 clubs 
with a total membership’) of nearly 3,000,000 
women. No single development among middle 
class women in any other country has reached 
such astonishing proportions. 

Another strikingly leisure class organization 
of women in the United States is the Association 
of Junior Leagues, which expanded from a single 
league formed in New Aork in 1901 to 109 
leagues in 1930, including i in Hawaii, 3 in 
Canada and i in Alexico. The membership of the 
association, which was organized in 1921, con- 
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sists of some 22,000 younp[ debutantes in the latter an outgrowth of the Parliament of Re- 


larger cities, who offer their services in a volun- 
tary capacity to social service jnstitutions. They 
contribute financially toward the upkeep of 
numerous welfare projects and in a few cities 
they have established or maintained milk sta- 
tions for babies, hospital libraries, day nurseries 
and clinics. 

Secret societies and fraternal orders were or- 
gan i/ed toward the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, sometimes auxiliary to or in imitation of 
existing men’s societies, as in the case of the 
Dc'gree of Honor (i‘^73), Order of the Eastern 
Star (1S76) and Ladies of the Maccabees (1SS6). 
Patriotism and the commemoration of war sen - 
ice enlisted the support of American wonu^n 
through such organizations as the Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps, established in 1883 as an auxiliary of 
the Grand Army of the Republic; Daughters of 
the American Revolution (1890), Colonial 
Dames of America (i8()t); and the Uniteil 
Daughters of the Confederacy (i8g4). 

The extension of higher education to women 
is reflected in the deveIo]'>ment of numerous 
college organizations, such as sororities, which 
largely vsocial and recreational in purpose banded 
together m icSgi to form the National ]*an- 
Hellenic Assoc Lit ion; and in the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae (18S2), whii-h afterward 
became the American Association of University 
Women, 'fhe latter in 1931 comprised 551 
branches with over 36,000 members in all parts 
of the country. An alfihate of the International 
Federation of University Women, it aims to 
further education generally and in particular to 
promote study and rese^ircli among college 
alumnae To this end it publishes a journal and 
provides a number of graduate fellow'ships. 

The entrance of women into business and the 
professions has led to the organization of spe- 
cialized groups based on occupational interests, 
such as the Medical Women’s National Associa- 
tion (1915), the International Association of 
Policewomen (1915), the National TAderation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Cluf)S 
(1919) and numerous other groups, including 
nursing, home economics and teaching organ- 
izations. 

Among the groups whose appeal is to racial or 
religious ’oyalty and those whose program cen- 
ters in specialized educational, recreational or 
welfare work are the National Association of 
Colored Women, organized in 1896; the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women (1920); and 
the National Council of Jewish Women, the 


hgions held in connection with the World’s Fair 
in Chicago in 1893. Within recent years Jewish 
women have enlarged the scope of their activity 
to international efforts m behalf of the women 
and children of Palestine. Hadassah, the Wom- 
en’s Zionist Organization of America, founded 
m 1912, has been responsible for the promotion 
of health work, child care and education in 
Palestine. 

I'Vom the first, woman suffrage served as an 
especially powerful fulcrum for feminine organ- 
ization. S]’>oradic efforts, such as the women’s 
political clubs which ap])cared m Pans during 
the French Rca'dution only to hi* sup['>rcssed by 
official decree m 1793, the demands of the Eng- 
lish Chartists for political eipialitv of the sexes 
and the wairk of the “female political associa- 
tions" in the mid-nmeteenth century, led even- 
tuall\ to national and international organizations 
launched by women for the purpose of securing 
the franchise. In England the National Society 
for Woman’s SufiVage ( i8bfi), the militant group 
know'll as the Women's Social and Political 
Union (j(p3) aiul theNational Union of Wom- 
en’s Suffrage Societies .intl in the United 
States the National American Woman Suflragt' 
Assochition, representing the merger in 1890 of 
two earlier societies, won remarkahlt^ support 
and w'ere to no small tiegree responsible for the 
ultimate granting of the fr.mchise to women in 
both countries Within recent }ears these organ- 
izations have reorganized and directed their 
efforts toward political txiucation anif citizenship 
training. In Ivngland the woman suffrage organ- 
ization became the National Union of Societies 
for Equal Citizenship based upon the slogan, 
“After the Vote, the Education 01 the W'oman 
Votei ’’ Since 1929 it has pursued an intensive 
educational policy, one of its chief activities be- 
ing the formation of Townswomen’s (iuilds for 
tlie improvement of conditions among urban 
women By February, 1933, J50 of these guilds 
had been established, 22 of them m Scotland. In 
the United States the ratification of the Nine- 
teenth, or woman suflrage, Amendment in 1919 
led to the transformation of the woman suflrage 
organization into the National League of Women 
Witers, which has branches in 45 states, the 
District of Columbia and Hawaii with a total 
membership of approximately 100,000 and 
which sponsors courses in government and non- 
partisan political education. A few years prior to 
the granting of suffrage the National Woman’s 
Party was launched, an outgrowth of the Con- 
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gressional Union for Woman Suffrage. This tion, was established m Berlin the next year to 

organization represents a politically left wing promote employment among women through 

group whose objective is to secure for women vocational training and the opening ot new oc- 

absolute equality with men “under the law and cupations. Hie Bund Deutscher Frauenvereine 

in all human relationships.” It is affiliated with grew out of the World’s Congress of Repre- 

the Fqual Rights International organized in sentativc Women held at Chicago in tSq 3 and 

Geneva in 1930 to work for eqiiahly of women attended by several German delegates. I’his 

throughout the world. The International Alii- organization, which in 1930 embraced over 

aiicc of Women for Suflragc and Equal Citizen- 6000 associations with a membership of nearly 

ship grew out of a series of international con- 1,000,000, eventually included suffrage in its 

ferences held between the years icS.SS and 1904, p*-ogram. Organizations of German women 
the first ol whicli led also to the organization of ba.S(‘(l solely upon a demand for the franchise in- 

the International C’ouiKil of Women. The latter chided the Deutscher Verband fur Frauen- 

in 192S included 34 affiliated councils in Dading stimmrecht, thi* Deutsche Vereinigung fur 

countries of the woi Id. Frauenstimmrechl and the Deutscher Staats- 

In France, <dl hough woman suFrage was agi- burgermnen Verband, the last named a member 
tated for m the rcNolutions ol 1830 .ind i(S4<S and until 1933 of the International Alliance of 

through later organizations, such as the Ligue WiaTien for Suflragc and Equal Citizenship, 

pour lt‘ Droit des f emmes ( iSKo) iind the I'nion Among the numerous German women’s organ- 

Franyaise pour le Suffiage dcs femmes { 11)09), izations the mi'St articulate if not the most cffec- 

the demand lor the Iranchise has not becai of tive w.is the Deutsc he Bund fm Alutterschutz 

major concern, jHThrips because the attention of und Sc'xuaheform founded in 1905 Its object 

French women has been centered on p.olilenis included tlie protection of unmarried mothers 

other than political c‘qualitv Through the So- and their children, the combating of sex preiu- 

ciete cle Protection Maternelle founded in 1S56, dice and the reiorm of the institution of mar- 

thc Societe ]^our rFnseignement Prolessionel riage The <ittack on legab/ed jirostitution had 

des fViniTU‘s ( I Sha) «ind the more recent Conscil its beginnings iwentv-1i\e years earlier when 

National des f'emmc's Frany uses effiorts have Frau Gertrud Guillaumc‘-Schack organized the 

been made to better the condition of French DeutschcT Rultinlminl f inally, there were in 

mothers and children «ind working women and Germany as in othei countries numerous 

to effect various social and religious reforms Catholic, Protestant and jewi^^h organizations of 

whicIi <ippear to the French of grevtter inqior- women sponsored by their respective rtEgious 

tance than the vote I'hc conservatism with re- bodies as well as women's aii\ih.iric*s 01 divisions 

garcl to the franchise is also to be exjd.iined in organized by political parties, particularly after 

part h\ the predominance of the C’athohc re- the extension of the franchise to women follow- 

ligion Catholic women, however, n hile indifler- ing the World War 

ent to sudrage, have worked slcvulily through In the Scandinavian countries, in Austria, 

their own IVininisme C'hietien and through I lolland and Switzerland women’s organizations 

general organizations to further education and followed somewhat the same pattern as in Eng- 

child and maternity welfare following the land, France and Germanv- Religions societies 

World War the Association de la Alere et de sprang up under the influence of the churches, 

1 ’Enfant w’as organized, a merger of several re- feminist groups urged the promotion of vvoin- 
hef societies existing during the war, en’s rights, and reform organizations under- 

Similarly in Germany early feminism con- took the amelioration of social evils. In some 

centrated its efforts on the removal of eciuca- cases new organizations were established in con- 
tiorial, social and economic rather than legal nection with or in emulation of similar masculine 

disabilities. Althougli charitable societies {ivohl- efforts; in others feminine initiative w^as resorted 

^atige Ft aiicnv creme) existed prior to 1850, the to in defiance of custom. A significant feature of 

first association whose avowed purpose was the organized activity among the women of most 

emancipation of women w^as the Allgemeinci European countries was a class cleavage ap- 

Dcutscher Frauenverem. Launched in 1865 by parent rhnost from the beginning, A difference 

Enisc Otto-JVters and Auguste Schmidt, this in point of view between middle and working 

organization grew rapidly and became one of the class women early resolved itself into distinct 

most influential women’s groups in the country, approaches to the solution of social and indus- 

The Eetteverein, a more conserv^ative organiza- trial problems. In Germany, for example, where 
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ivorkmg class organizations were almost entirely 
socialist in emphasis, I"rau C^uillaume-Schack 
became interested in the women workers’ move- 
ment and eventually espoused it to the exclusion 
of middle class women s organizations, in which 
she had formerly been acti\e. 

'rhe decade following the World War wit- 
nessed in nearly every country an extension of 
w'omen s organizations. In countries where until 
recent years woman’s role had been a subordi- 
nate one a new upsurge of feminism, evidenced 
by the increase of women in the wxige earning 
group and the opening to them of new educa- 
tional opportunities, has resulted in their 
emergence into social and economic life and the 
consequent formation of organizations designed 
to further their owm emancipation or to promote 
the welfare of the nation generally. Notable ex- 
amples of this activity among women in Japan 
are the establishment of a Woman’s Medical 
Association, a Young Women’s Buddhist Asso- 
ciation, the Women’s Primary School Teachers’ 
Association, the Woman’s League for Political 
Rights and the government sponsored Japanese 
Young Women’s Association <is well «is local 
branches of the Jnten uional Council of Wom- 
en, the World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union and the ^'oung Y’omen’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the latter tw'o of course largely the result 
of inissionar)' enterprise. In Turkey the Wom- 
an’s League founded in Istanbul in 1924 has 
been a vigorous supporter of woman’s rights. 
Feminist agitation in South America finds ex- 
pression in numerous women’s organizations, 
conspicuous among w hich are the Ihiion Femi- 
nina tie Chile and m Argentina the Sociedad de 
Beneficencia, the Centro heminista, later the 
Asociacion por Dei echos de la Mujer, a recently 
organized w'oman’s suffrage society, and a wom- 
en’s university association. 

There are, however, two exceptions to this 
new development of women’s organizations: 
Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany. In the case of 
the former the emphasis of the Soviet regime is 
upon joint organizations of men and women in 
which equality prevails. Nevertheless, although 
women’s organizations have been considered 
superfluous, it has been found practicable under 
government auspices to encourage their forma- 
tion to a limited extent in the eastern republics, 
where women’s advancement has been slow. 
Furthermore under the direction of Zhenotdel, 
the women’s section of the Communist party 
organized in 1919, a system prevails wdiereby 
women engaged in factory, domestic and agri- 


cultural work appoint rej>rcscntatives who meet 
regularly to discuss social and industrial prob- 
lems. This institution of women delegates, 
numbering more than 1,000,000, is partially re- 
sponsible for the successful functioning of the 
state’s provision for the care of mothers and 
childrcai. The women delegates are also active 
in promoting education and physical welfare 
among women through the opening of classes to 
stamp out illiteracy and th(‘ support given to 
creches, kindergartens and playgrounds. In the 
case of Gennany the Hitler go\ eminent has had 
an adverse effect iq^on women’s organizations. 
Many of them have been suppressed, while 
others have had their work dismpted through 
the rcmo\al of their leaders or the compulsion 
to redirect their program m coidoiinity with 
National Socialist principles and under party 
domination. 

It IS difiiciill to evaluate w^omen’s organiza- 
tions as a social force because of the diveisity of 
their emphases and the dilfering milieus in 
W’hich they function. Certainly the tlrive of the 
woman sullrage movement has borne testimony 
to the capacity of w'omen for joint action. On the 
other hand, the dub movement as exemplified by 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
been charged w’ith being dilettante and super- 
ficial in its approach, with dissipating its efforts 
and with ])romoting a popularized pseudo-cul- 
ture. In past generations the literary dub per- 
formed an undeniable edue.itional serv ice for a 
large body of women wdiose opportunities had 
been limited and whose cultural horizons 
were necessarily circumscribed. Today women’s 
wider educational opportunities and their active 
participation in the coinmiinity hfe of most 
western nations have led them to specialize, to 
organize increasingly upon the basis of thdr eco- 
nomic, professional and occupational interests. 
For this reason if for no other a movement like 
the General lYdcration of Women’s Clubs with 
its heterogeneous appeal must necessarily di- 
minish in importance c\en as an involuntary 
form of adult education. This decline will be due 
not so much to its owai limitations as to a chang- 
ing social and economic environment. 

A more serious criticism of organized women’s 
activity is that it fails to appeal to or to enlist the 
support of farm women. Attempts to meet this 
problem have betai made in the United States 
through the establishment of women’s divisions 
of the Grange and through the encouragement 
of farm women’s dubs and bureaus sometimes 
under county or state auspices; in England and 
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Canada the Women’s Institute movement repre- 
sents a nation wide endeav'or to improve condi- 
tions of rural life and in particular to promote 
education and social betterment among farm 
women. 

Another indictment of women’s organiza- 
tions, especially m the United States, has of late 
been advanced by observtTs who claim that 
their preponderantly leisure class membership 
has served indirectly if not directly to block any 
attempt at economic or political realignment. 
The working class women s organizations have 
in a majority of countries been numencally 
weaker and less articulate in voicing their ob- 
jectives, a situation which has been fostered by 
the paternalistic atinude of upper class women 
who seek through their morc‘ powerful organiza- 
tions to secure certain benefits for the workers 
but to prevent any esscMitial change in their 
status. Such critics usually cite the National 
Women’s 'Trade Union League as an example. 
This organization, founded in ih 03 , from tli(‘ 
first included in its membership not only women 
representatives of trade unions but leisure class 
women inlcTested in educational and philan- 
throjuc activities for workers. Women members 
of the trade* union movement in Europe hold 
that tlie American organization {-jlaces a mistaken 
emphasis on a women’s movement within the 
ranks of labor inste.ul of on tlic working class 
as a whole. 'J’be organization of women, accord- 
ing to these* critics, must he sought on an eco- 
nomic rather than on a sex basis, and a healthy 
balance will be reached onlv by the orgam/ation 
of women workers mck‘pcnclcntly of middle or 
upper class sponsorship. 

Gladys Mlyfrand 
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WOOD INDUSTRIES. Wood can be adapted 
to innumerable uses. It burns readily and lends 
itself easily to working and shaping Since the 
original forest covered much of the land area of 
the earth, wood, evxn in primitive times, was 
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abundant for local use. Trees can be cut and 
utilized with relatively simf)le tools. Moreover 
many kinds of wood float and keep well in water; 
hence long before other materials of similar 
weight and bulk could be so transported, logs 
could be moved considerable distances. Wood 
was thus of paramount importance to peoples 
living in a precapitalistic economy; they were 
dependent upon it for warmth, the preparation 
of food and all the industrial processes in which 
the application of fire produced heat is neces- 
sary, for shc'lter in many regions and tor most 
tools, implements, weapons and machines, in- 
cluding the means of transportation on both 
w'ater and land. What steel and coal, petroleum 
and copper and all the other machine and energy 
materials are to modern machine civilization, 
wood alone was to the peoples of vegetable civili- 
zation; indeed this is still the case wherever 
surface and near surface minerals are unavail- 
able. 

The versatility of wood in general is increased 
by the wide range of properties of different kinds 
of wood, from soft to hard and from light lo 
dark. Soft w'oods furnish the bulk of the pulp- 
wood and sawmill nroducts; hard woods are 
mo.st widely used either for fuel — in the tropics 
often in the form of charcoal —or for special 
purposes, such as the making of veneei , furni- 
ture and railroad ties In geneial hard woods are 
produced mainly in the warmer regions and soft 
woods in the colder It is estimated that of the 
7,500,000,000 acres of forest land nearly half he 
in the tropical mixed hard wood belts, which as 
yet contribute relatively little to human needs 
Normal world timber consumption has been 
estimated at 56,000,000,000 cubic feet, less than 
half of vi'hich is saw timber Coniferous, or soft, 
wood forests furnish about three fourths of all 
the saw timber and about half of all the timber 
cut. Wood continues to he the most important 
domestic fuel; and even in the United States, the 
largest producer of coal, petroleum and natural 
gas in the world, jirobably not much less than a 
third of all the materials derived from the forest 
goes to fire making. 

Against the advantages of versatility, general 
availability and renewability of wood must be 
balanced a number of disadvantages. Most 
woods cannot be worked with the precision pos- 
sible in the case of many metals. Moreover de- 
spite progress in its production and uses wood 
still guards many of the secrets which block its 
scientific utilization. It is still common, although 
unschmtific and primitive, to view a tree merely 


as the source of a given number of hoard feet of 
lumber. Most wood industries are still in the 
form utility stage. This condition materially 
limits the economic value of timber, especially 
as a construction material. I’lie history of ship- 
building illustrates this point clearly. For cen- 
turies this industry w^as seriously handicapped, 
in fact condemned to virtual stagnation, because 
of the natural limitations of tree growth. The 
size of a ship bears a definite relationship to the 
size of the rudder; its dimensions in turn de- 
pend upon the size and strength of the stern 
po.st As this vital part had to be one single piece 
of wood, its dimensions were definitely de- 
termined by the height and thickness ol tree 
trunks whose wood could be used The making 
of masts met with similar checks. When iron and 
later steel were substitute!.! for wooil in ship 
construction, the rapid increase m shi]'* dimen- 
sions unequivm’ally jwoclaimed the emancipa- 
lion of shipbuilding from the Iimilations of tlu* 
organic nature of wood An almost identical 
story IS told in the records of the conslriiction of 
bridges, towers and other buildings Such de- 
fects, however, are being owreome During the 
World War German), a large proiliicer of iron 
and steel, required most metals for military 
jnirposes. Engineers turned to the forests for 
structural materials; know ing that the wood joint 
is the w'eakest part of a wooden structure, they 
developed a metal connector, substituting an 
iron ring inserted into the two wooden mem- 
bers for the custoiric’ry single bolted joint. 'This 
modest supplementation of wood v\ilh iron and 
the careful application of scientific print iples 
marked the most important devekqunrnt in 
wood construction m a century. Wooden struc- 
tures as high as 500 feet have since been erected. 
The present limitations of wood jirohal^ly are no 
more permanent than lliose which affected the 
use of coal and petroleum a few decades ago. 
Sawing hoards is like skimming crude oil When 
wood “relincnes” rival petroleum refineries in 
size and scientific jierfcction, the organic limi- 
tations of wood will appear far less real than 
today. The rapid growth of the pulp, yiaper and 
rayon industries strongly supports this assump- 
tion. 

It is not true that all replacement of wood in 
the United States by substitutes is attributable 
to some inherent weakness of wood. In specific 
instances of course wood no longer meets mod- 
ern requirements. Thus charcoal is too soft for 
use in modern blast furnaces; it cannot support 
the enormous burdens of monster stacks. Wood 
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is less fire resisting than most metals; unless 
science overeomes this weakness, the use of 
wood in large cities may have to be curtailed. 
Wood docs not lend itself to skyscraper con- 
structifin. As a source of heat it cannot compete 
with coal, oil or gas in dense!) populated areas 
and in treeless ]>rairies. Yet many of the markets 
in which wood had to yield to substitutes were 
lost because wood was becoming more expensive 
in relation to the general piite levels, while its 
more scientifically [irepared substitutes- -metals, 
cement, brick compositions, synthetic sub- 
stances and the like — wTie becoming (heaper. 

Tins relative increase m the price of w'ood is 
not brought alxnit li) immutable laws of nature 
but IS largely the result of prevental’ilc ^ a uses. 
The worship of scarcity as the ched source of 
profit, sr) t3pical of nu)ne\ economy, came close 
to wrecking by competition the i]ml)cr and 
lumber industries of the Umti'd States For in- 
creased scarcity can bring prosperity through 
higher piiees only if the demand can withstand 
the piessiire of price One cviuse of the rise in 
prices was the progressive depletion of timber 
stands, aecom}vmied by an even more rapid rt‘- 
eession of the forest from the lumbcT market. 
Tins increased liaiilage charges Whereas in 
lcji4 tlie average rail haul from the mill to the 
market was estimated to be 360 mile-s, b\ i(>24 
it had nsen to 725 miles Lumbei from the Pa- 
cific uorthwc'st must travel an average of 2600 
miles to the e'onsiiming rnarke^ts of the cast , while 
the water haul fiom the northwest to points on 
the Atlantic Cfiast averages about 6000 miles 
l\)dav IK) large lumber e'oiisumiiig area may" be 
e:alle-d an exclusive maiketing ternlory of any 
one* s[>e‘CR*s or rt'gion Alore or le*ss all j’lrotliicing 
areas compete in all consuming areas Prices 
therefore tended to rise parti v m response to in- 
creased scarcity, partly because longer hauls 
raised the cost to the e'oiisumers 

'Phis situation may be changed, however, by 
certain ne*vv de‘V elopments lu the United States. 
The objective of the reforestation program pro- 
vided ff>r m tlic* Code of Jxiir Competition for 
the Lumber and 'rmibcr Produe'ts Industries 
adopted in 1933 is to plae-c the forest areas of the 
United States eventually on a sustained yield 
basis. This may proxc of great significance for 
the timber supply ol the wairld, its continuity, 
size, availability and cheapness In the absence 
of human interference timber supply is rela- 
tively static m the sense that forests tend to reach 
a state of cepiilibrium in w hich the forces of de- 
cay and growth are h(‘lel in balance But use is 
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greater than replacement. The net annual in- 
crement of the world’s forests is 18,000,000,000 
cubic feet, or 32 jRTcent less than consumption; 
and the deficit is due mainly to the destructive 
methods in vogue 111 the Ibiited States. 'Phus the 
American program of rcfcjrcstation, by assuring 
a continuous and cheap supply of timber, may 
mark one of the mf)st vital diflercnccs between 
wood and the minerals in the expansion of use. 
P'or there is no reason inherent in the nature of 
wood why even an iiRlustnali/cd country like 
the Ihiited States shouUl not continue to absorb 
quantities of lumber far m excess of ]ircsent con- 
sumption, provklcd tiic ynocc relationship be- 
tw’een wood and minerals and other substitutes 
IS no« thrown out of gear l)v forest devastation 
and excessive freight charges CMumj'* timber 
from 500,000,000 acres of forests uiulcr sus- 
taiiii I vield management scaeTitifically adapted 
lo consiantJv clhinging market rce|uire*mcnt5 
should prove a powerful iaetor m economic 
progress aiul social development 

I'hc amount ol wood available in a gLem 
market or lo a givTu groiqi of users depends on 
tlic extent ami yield of aceessibli' forests. A 
forest can eith<*r be treated as a mine and used 
up by reckless exploitation or it can be regarded 
as a crop, the annual incr(*ment being viewed as 
the intcre*st on the forest yinncipal, or eapitab 
'The actual amounts ship]>cd to a given market 
depend pnmanlv on tiie market price. d1us in 
turn depends on the sr/e niul nature* of tlic de- 
mand, m yiarticular its elasticity and intensity. 
Supply IS conditioned by the uses to which wood 
IS put. Only large tr(*es c'an furnish large* boards, 
while much smaller tre*es can supply ymlpwood, 
posts or firewood. 'The number of trees big 
eneiLigh to yield the largv 1 sl/es of saw products 
is much smaller than that of trees which can 
yield fence posts, lathes, pulyivvood and the like. 
In addition the supply of some species is much 
more limited than that of others. Broadly speak- 
ing, technological progress has rendered the de- 
mand for timber less exacting or more catholic. 
Formerly markets for building lumber could 
insist on larger sizes Now construction tech- 
nique has be*e*n adjusted sr> as to make smaller 
sizes perfonn the duty formerly cxyiccted only 
from larger sizers ’The pulp industry is learning 
lo manufacture very creditable newsprint from a 
constantly enlarging variety of soft woods, 'Phe 
utilization of by-products and waste products is 
progressing. 

This change in the nature of the demand 
reacts on the sujiplv in several ways When Nevv 
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England was first exploited for white pine, there While wood was indispensable in most pre- 
was no market for the spruce. Only the white capitalist civilizations, it assumed unique j)o-> 
pine was removed, while no particular care was litical significance after the fifteenth century, 
taken of the spruce stands. Later tlic pulp indus- when modern European nations emerged from 
try became interested in the spruce and removed feudalism and began to engage in almost cease- 
that separately. Where both lumber and pulp less warfare over mare clausum, colonics and 
industries are well developed, similar mixed naval supremacy. Down to the battle of Hamp- 
forests of white pine and sj'>nicc or Douglas fir ton Roads, which spelled the dcM>m of the 
and hemlock can be exj^loited much more eco- wooden battleship, timber for both the navy and 
nomically. Perhaps the most beneficial efTect of the merchant marine was the key commodity, 
the shift to smaller sizes results from the reduc- the strategic material of national power and 


tion ol the time recjuired to bring forests to ma- 
turity, i.e. when the trees arc ready to be cut. In 
the southeast of the Ihnted States it is not un- 
likely that large quantilics of jfine wood can he 
grow'ii in rotations covering only ten to twenty 
years, and perhaps still shorter rotations. Such 
a reduction in the rotation period is of para- 
mount iiiifKirtance everywhere, hut particularly 
in countries in wlmh most forests are privately 
owmed. A larger number of private owners may 
be prepared to enter the business of timber 
growing under sustained yield management 
when the production cycle is limited to ten or 
fifteen years than undtT conditions of much 
longer growing periods. 

Plywood furnishes another example of the 
effect of the discovery of new' uses for w'ood 
upon supply. 'The increased use of plywood has 
invested wath economic value a number of tree 
varieties wdiicli formerly w ere considered w orth- 
le.ss, and at the same time it affects the timber 
market in still another way. It has been estimated 
that from the point of view' of strength a .sheet of 
plywood 3 millimeters thick is equivalent to a 
plank 12 millimeters thick, indicating a saving 
of 75 percent. 'Jdms not only does the fabrication 
of plywood pennit the substitution of timber 
formerly considered unmarketable, but it makes 
pos.sible the accomplishment of certain purposes 
with an absolute reduction of timber require- 
ments. 

The shift to newer products tends in aildition 
to conserve timber and still further to retard the 
exploitation of forests. So long as practically all 
timbers removed from the forest W'ere used 
either for fuel purposes or for saw timber, prac- 
tically none of the wood could be re-used. In the 
case of paper, however, and even more so of 
fiber hoard the re-use coefficient is very high, 
approximately 90 percent of the fiber board 
manufactured in the United States being made 
from old fiber board. Some years ago it was 
estimated that 25 percent of the paper output 
was manufactured from old paper. 


w'eallh Nat ions coveted timber resourcesw ith the 
same eagerne.ss which today marks their un- 
bridltxi interest in the oil fields of the W'orld. 
Trade -and this came to mean chiefly w'ater 
borne or sea borne Iraile — was the magic wand 
that opened the road to national w'ealth and 
power; and trade depended almost exciusi\’ciy 
on an adc'quate timber supply w ith which shqis 
could be built. For this reason .ill the great 
colonial powers dow n to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century were deeply concerned with the 
timber problem. It shaptal or warped both co- 
lonial and commercial ]>olicy. i'he Dutch and 
Portugue.se showed keen interest in the excxi lent 
ship timber of trojneal regions ol Asia, while the 
Spanish turned mainly to the Caribbean region 
for .similar purjioses. Timber suppl) was one of 
the guiding purposes of English colonial policy 
in North America. 

During the sixteenth century England im- 
ported increasing amounts of lumber and naval 
stores first from Norway and later from the 
Baltic regions. Dejiendence on the Baltic for 
timber and naval stores w as a caiist* of constant 
W'orry to English statesmen who tireacled the day 
Avhen Elsinore (Ilelsingor), “the turnstile of the 
Baltic,'’ would come under the control of a 
strong hostile naval pow'er. Some of the states- 
men saw’ in the New World an opportunity for 
relief. Even the Elizabethan \oyagcrs were not 
W'holly absorbed in the quest for precious metals; 
they hail an eye for timber also. IVnvard the end 
if the reign of Queen Elizabeth de] fiction of oak 
stands began to alarm the Royal Navy, and in- 
creasing attention was given to the development 
of the American lumber trade. At first interest 
was concentrated on masts and naval stores, but 
later ever greater amounts of timber were im- 
ported. Many of the troubles of the English navy 
could have been solved by a vigorous develop- 
ment of a trade in southern live oak, cypress, 
long leaf pine and other varieties of southern 
timber. But since southern planters found the 
trade in tobacco and other money crops more 
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profitable, the lumber trade was concentrated 
almost entirely in New England and only later 
in the regions farther west and south. dVade 
began as early as 1609. Up to 1688 the colonists 
were allowed to develop the lumber industry 
with little interference from England except for 
temporary encouragements. Soon after the ac- 
cession of William and Mary, there began a 
period of regulation which is to be explained 
partly by the increasing timber requirements of 
England as a result of continuous warfare and 
partly by the spread of mercantilist theories, 
ddie mercantilist idea nf imperial self-suflicicncy 
encouraged colonial specialization 'I'lie West 
Indies were viewed as siig.u colonies, the soulh 
was considered a tobacco colony and New Eng- 
land wais looked upon as a source of timber It 
was hoped that a prohtalde lumber industry 
would divert the colonies from such competitive 
industru‘s as the manubicture of woolen goods. 
New Englaiul had several disadv ant.igcs as com- 
pared with other sources of Ibiglish timber sup- 
ply. d'he distance irom the market was 3000 
miles, while Riga was looo <md Norway only 600 
mik'S a^\a^, I'reight charges were two to three 
times as high for the Atlantic voyage, while labor 
costs weie as much as six times as great. iMore- 
o\er the Nev\ Ibigland trade was not so well 
organized as the Raltic tnule, and serious prej- 
udices on the* pait ot Ivnglisli shipbuilders had 
to be overc'oine Eater baigland took increasing 
intcTest in the south as a source of naval stores, 
turpe ntiiie <md resin 

bkirlv lumbering oj>enitions in the United 
State's served local necxls, met the requirements 
of ncvirlw s}uj>vards <uid made material contribu- 
tions to the exjiort trade. Moreover in many 
c.,ses they lendered jn'olitable the settlers’ chief 
task — the clearing of land for agricultural pur- 
poses As a large scale commercial venture lum- 
bering began in earnc*st when improvvd trans- 
portation facilities opened up the great plains for 
settlement d'o people these prairies entire for- 
<‘sts w ere niov ed hundreds of miles. Farther west 
the development of the mining industry fur- 
nished a similar impetus to gigantic lumber 
operations both manufacturing and commercial 
Closely associated as thev were with frontier de- 
velopments, they could scarcely be expected to 
continue unabated after the frontiers were 
closed. The zenith of lumber production was 
reached in 1906, wEen 46,000,000,000 feet b.m. 
were cut and when the per capita consumption 
reached the extraordinary figure of 525 feet b.m. 
(Table l). Then a rather rapid decline set in, 
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TABLE I 

Lumber Proditction, Exports and Imports and 
Consumption, Unj ild Stati^j^ 

(In 1,000,000,000 fect b.ni ) 
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which was interrupted only during the building 
boom following 1921 and the period of industrial 
prosperity end mg in 1921; Within a quarter of a 
century pioduction droj^ped from 4(1, 000, 000,- 
000 feet bm to 26,100,000,000 m 1929 and 
barely 10,000,000,000 feet b.m m 1932. At the 
same time the geograpliic.il center of lumber 
ojierations in the course of a century shifted 
from New England and other northeastern states 
first lo the lake states, later to the south and 
finally to the Pacific coast. In 1927 western 
production, with 42.6 percent of the total lum- 
ber output, exceeded that of the south, which 
supplied 41 7 percent, dliis westward movement 
IS attributable to progressive denudation of 
hu ge areas of the southern forest belt A new 
cro}» of trees is, howev'er, maturing in the south. 

Ill spite of this decline in quantity of output 
the lumber .ind timber products industries con- 
tinue to rank among the Lirgust American indus- 
tries. The lumber industry leads in number of 
workers employed in the slates of Washington, 
Louisiana, IMississip^pi, Oregon, Idaho, Ar- 
kansas, I'lorida, Virginia, Alabama, California 
and Texas. In Washington and Oregon over 50 
percent of .ill wage earners are employed in the 
lumber industry, around 75 percent in Missis- 
sippi, 40 percent in Louisiana, 33 percent in 
Florida and 25 percent in Alabama. While in 
Seandmavia and Can.ida the pulpi mills have 
become the largest consumers of timber, the 
largest consumer in the Enitcd States is still the 
lumber industry. Of an average yearly lumber 
output of 54,600,000,000 feet from 1919 to 1926, 

38.000. 000.000 fect wxTC used for lumber, 

7.000. 000.000 for fuel wood and only i ,500,000,- 
000 for pulpwood. American lumber companies 
are, however, showing constantly greater inter 
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est in pulp and paper mills. The total number of 
wage earners in the lumber industry rose from 
150,100 m 1869 to 419,100 m 1929, and the 
value of output increased from $210,400,000 to 
$1,273,500,000 (Table ii). A striking trend 
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toward concentration is revealed in the decline 
of establishments Irom 25,<Soo in 1869 to 12,900 
in 1929 and to only 50*^0 in 1931. 

Concentration of production is matched by 
concentration m the ownership of lumber lands. 
Apj'iroxirnately 80 percent of the productive 
timberland in tlie United States is prnately 
owned. The history of the largest timber hold- 
ings is closely linked up with the federal jvilicy 
of land settlement and with the federal and state 
policy of encouraging railroad construction. 
Land laws allegedly jiassed for the j'nirpose of 
helping veterans, jnoneer settlers, schools and 
railroad construction companies actually en- 
abled a small number of syieculators to acquire 
some of the largest and richest timber tracts. As 
a result over half of the privateK owned com- 
mercial timber of this country is said to be held 
by not more than 250 companies. The concen- 
tration of ownershij) is particularly pronounced 
in the west, where the Weyerhaeuser interests 
were reported in 1929 to control 50 percent of all 
the timber in Idaho, 37 percent in western 
Washington and 15 percent in Oregon. The 
Northern Pacific Railroad -md the Anaconda 
Copper interests are reported to control con- 
siderably more than half of all the timber of 
Montana. In California 23 companies, partly 
interlocked, are credited with approximately 60 
percent of the redwood area, while two com- 
panies are said to own over 40 percent of the en- 
tire puie region. The puIpwfKid stands of New 


Pingland are also rather closely held, the Inter- 
national Paper and Power Company being the 
largest owner. 

A leading authority on American forestry 
estimated the distribution of owaiership of the 
forest lands of the United States in 1925 as 
follows: big private interests 220,000,000 acres, 
or 45.6 percent; smaller private owners and 
small farm lots 150,000,000 acres, or 33.1 per- 
cent, of which the smaller owners accounted for 
6 I percent; federal government 89,000,000 
acr or 18.9 percent; states 10,500,000 acres, or 
2.3 percent; municipalities and counties 700,000 
acres, or .1 percent. 

Tlie small owners, w’ho control about a third 
of the forest land, frequently prove a disturbing 
element in periods of falling farm prices, although 
tliev are iionnally unimportant as producers of 
lumber. At such times the small farmer is apt to 
turn to his wood lot as a last resort in the fight 
against famine, and distress sales of lumber are 
likel\ to demorali/e the lumber market There is 
another important contaet with agriculture. In 
some lumbering regions the same labor alter- 
nates with farming and lumbering. 'I’hrough this 
interchangeability the extremelv low wages 
wLicli h.ive prevailed for some tune in American 
agriculture tend to depress wage rates in the 
logging camps and lumber mills 'Phe agricul- 
tural crisis is adding rapidly to the American 
forest are4i as a result of the abandonment of 
farm land. 

In addition to the gradual shrinkage of the 
market and the slow^ but steady wx\stward move- 
ment of the industry a third important trend in 
the lumber industry of the United States is the 
growing imyiortance of large scale producers. In 
T929, 753 mills out of a total of nearly 20,000 
each cut o\er 10,000,000 feet annually and to- 
gether produced almost two thirds of the total 
outjiut dins development is associated in part 
with the westward movement, for most of the 
large operators are concentrated in the wx^stern 
states. During periods of depression many small 
mills arc forced out. Most of the large lumber 
corporations arc integrated concerns, controlling 
most or all of the stages of production from the 
tree to the retail yard which sells the finished 
product. In other words, such a company not 
only owns timber stands, operates its own 
logging camps, its own sawmills and auxiliary 
manufacturing plants, such as planing mills> 
veneer and plywood plants, mills making by- 
products, such as lathes, pulpwood or even paper 
mills, produces its own electric power for both 
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nulls and camps and in some eases even many 
logging railroad and steamshi]^ facilities hut also 
controls the marketing througli hoth wholesale 
and retail outlets. Where, .is in tlie south, 
smaller mills still play a part, the\ .ire organized 
into sales units; thus 8o percent of them m Ala- 
liama are financed hy wholesalt' hnnher dealers 
Concentration in large jirodiution units has 
been accompanied hy progressne mechaniza- 
tion. Oxen, sleds, snow and ice roads or greased 
skidwMys have virtually disappeared, although 
traces of these once universal devices may still he 
found in isolated places Wfiere the sled remains, 
it is apt to he a huge alfair drawn hy tractors, 
wdnch are used also in logy mg operations, mak- 
ing selective logging economical 1\ j>ossihle. 
Most logging operations, however, tel\ upo i 
elaborate systems of power! ill tionkey engines 
and cables 'Fins method has been rapidh mod- 
ernized Wiiereas formcily cabli's controlled hv 
donkey engines dragged logs o\ci the ground, 
they now eon\e\ tliem thnmgli the .iir, the 
cables runningo\er pulley blot) satlaclied to the 
tips of masts as high as feet d'hese cables 
may run as hir as looo to 1500 feet througli the 
woods. Idle logs arc pulled .dong these cables, 
one end homiemg on and off the ground, over 
gulleys, racines and can\ons .\t the lo.idmg 
point power loaders oper.ited hy steam or elc‘c- 
tncity pick up the logs and pile tliciii neatly on 
the trucks of the logging r.iilroad 'riicrc arc 
30,000 miles of thest‘ railroads, some are 100 
miles long and ha\e m.iny feetler branches 
Chant sawmills cut 1,000,000 board feet of 
lumber a day. Such mills, winch compare with 
automobile plants in mechanical cilicicncy, usu- 
al]) have planing, \cnccr, plywood, specialty 
and hy-produci mills attached to them ddie 
conveyor system is iini\crsalh^ used, and from 
the moment the log is tlraggcd from the storage 
pond until the kiln dried prodnel is loaded on 
the railwav or motor truck electrical machinery 
performs the saw'ing, planing, ti immmg, edging, 
dressing and handling. At e\ery possible point 
labor saving devices are installed, constantly re- 
ducing the share ol labor in the product. In tlic 
storage yard mechanical stackers are used. 

In spite of this definite drift toward a reduced 
number of large producers, competition in the 
lumber industry continues to be keen. I 'p to the 
adoption of the C’’ode of Fair Competition the 
pow'erful National Lumber Maniilacturcrs As- 
sociation, one of the strongest trade .issociations 
in the United Stales, for a time supported by the 
quasi-puhlic 'Fimber Conservation Board, tried 
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to bring order into the chaos caused by cut- 
throat competition, price cutting, chronically 
overstocked markets, increasing excess capacitv 
and other factors 'These condition^ were to some 
extent inevitable because of the progressive con- 
traction of the lumber market; they were in part 
concomitants of the ge< ‘graphical shifts and in 
part attril HI table to factors lying altogether out- 
side the control of the indiistr\ Frequently 
liimher mills havT felt the need t/f enlarging 
oj^erations in order to escape excessive taxation 
on tlieir timlx r fioldings 

Willie the United States continues to export 
eonsulerahle amounts of lumber and new 
timber, it also imjiorts considerable quantities, 
especially from Canada In 1^31 total exports of 
wood and mamif.atures of wood (exclusive of 
pidp and paper; amounted to ^70,^00, 000, while 
imports were valued at $132,700,000. If pulp and 
paper art^ included, a larg* excess of imports 
over exports is evident. Intercontinental trade 
in Ininbei is relativedv small, m i(;25-27 it 
amounted to only 1,^50,000 standards (a stind- 
ard IS approximately 2000 lioard feet). The total 
world trade is much larger (Table iii). 

World '.oftwocid production is estimated at 
roughly 64,000,000,000 board feet, of which 
North America produces 35,000,000,000 feet 
and hairope 23,000,000,000. As a })rodueer of 
wood Europe h.is several geographical advantages 
over North America It does not stretch quite so 
far north and does not turn its broadest side to 
the .\retK Its kind mass is more broken up, so 
that not onl\ are the forests more accessible but 
the favorable coiuhtifins of maritime climate can 
reach a larger pcTcciitagc of the land area. More- 
over tlic (riilf Stream ci cates temperature condi- 
tions favorable to timber growth Europe has no 
counterpart to the magmricent timber stands of 
the Ameiiean Pacific coast, but as a continent 
it has an added cultural advantage. In most 
countries possessing important forest areas sus- 
tametl yield management has been in force for 
some time and is being further strengthened by 
more recent legislative acts. In few parts of 
Europe is serious overcutling go ng on, while in 
the Ibuted States m years of normal business 
activity timber depletion has been as much as 
four or fiv e times as great as the natural growth. 
While Europe bus few remaining virgin forest 
areas, except in Soviet Russia, there are large 
areas, especiallv m T’mland and Scandinavia, 
which contain oxermature second growth. This 
means that the timber cut probably can be in- 
creased materially without violation of tlie prin- 
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TABLE III 

Export and Import Trade in Sawed Sofi'v^'ood. SpLErTHD Countries and Vears 
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ciplc of sustained yield TiitiDa}.^ement In many 
parts of northern Europe methods 

ehiseh resemble those of eastern C'anada and 
those winch used to be practised in the north- 
eastern {'art of the United States. Most of the 
sawmills of Sweden aiul I ’inland are located at 
the mouths of rivers, u^nch permits marked con- 
centration of raw materials and hence encoura<;es 
lar^e scale mill operations in adtlition most of 
the ScandinaMan and I'miiish IuiuIht com- 
panies also own and operate l>ulp aiul paper mills 
and are thus able to evpknt their timber re- 
sources in an unusually rational and stable 
manner. 

Lumber can he produced relatively cheajdy m 
northern EurojK*. Most of ICurope’s timber re- 
gions jiossess a farming population sufficiently 
dense to furnish an ample labor supply during 
the winter months. AToreover topographieal and 
climatie conditions are exeeptionally favorable, 
so that sled logging on snow and ice roads and 
river driving can be carried on fairly cheaply. 
The Soviet Union does not fully share these ad- 
vantages. The timber regions bordering the 
White Sea, especially the eastern forest sections, 
are only thinly populated, and labor has to he 
brought in from the outside. These regions are 
more distant from the most imj'iortant consum- 
ing centers of western and ccntnil Europe than 
are Scandinavia and Finland. I’hc U.S.S.R. is 
making systematic efforts to improve these con- 
ditions by such measures as the construction of 
the new Baltic-White Sea Canal, designed to 
open u]:> the vast timberlands of Karelia for the 
domestic market of Leningrad and the export 
markets of central and western Europe and to 


increase the accessibility of northern Russian 
and Siberian foixsts via the Ob and ^'enisei 
rivers and even the Lena There is being de- 
velo)K*d a permanent labor iorec s}>eciali/,mg in 
lumber prodiiLtioTi. The Soviet Union has the 
irnjxirtant advanUige, however, oj enormous 
stands of untouched virgin forests, which justify 
the belief that it will heLonu* the largest liimbiT 
prodiieer in the world. 'I'he entut* lumber and 
tmibei industry is organized into three com- 
missariats, winch are uiulei the immediate con- 
trol of the Supreme lu'onoune Uoimeil i’he 
first EIve-^ ear lian has resulted in a subsLmtial 
increase in the }>roduction and exportation of 
lumber. Total timber output lose from 41,100,- 
000 cubic meters in igay to 9S, 500, 000 cubic 
meters in Tp32 (i cubic meter equals 35.314 
cubic feet and i culne foot ecpials 12 feet b.m ). 
Exports increased from 10,400,000,000 cubic 
meters in 1913, fell to ] ,000,000,000 in T922 and 
rose to 12,200,000,000 m 1930. liic rather 
sudden and unexpected increase of Soviet ex- 
ports disturbed tlie lumber industries of Scan- 
dinavia and Ibnland, with whose exports Soviet 
lumber is primarily competing Sturnpage values 
declined materially in these luiropeati coun- 
tries. A number of international conferences 
ha^'c met during recent years under the auspices 
of the 1 .cague of Nations with a view’ to bringing 
about through international agreements a more 
stable condition in the European export trade in 
lumber. The American industry was also seri- 
ously disturbed by imports of lumber and pulp- 
wood from the Soviet Union. The so-called con- 
vict or forced labor clause of the Smoot -1 lawley 
tariff law passed in 1930 temporarily held up 
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Russian imports, which were released, however, 
when investigation failed to substantiate charges 
of “forced labor,” 

Labor conditions in American wood indus- 
tries are in general about the same as in other 
highly industrial countries. Labor in the forest 
industry may be divided into two classes: loggers 
and other workers living in camps and working 
in the woods and sawyers and other workers 
employed m sawmills, shingle mills, planing mills 
and the like, 'bimber workers are necessarily 
isolated from population centers. Logging camps 
moreover arc usually 1cmporar\ estal'jlishments, 
especially m regions not under sustained yield 
management. Under such circumstances it is 
difficult, to say the least, U) create satisfactory 
living conditions for loggers, in many cases, 
liovvever, actual conditions ha\c been possibly 
worse than such circumstances would seem to 
warrant. 

More or less all logging workers mast possess 
alertness and strength and at times even in- 
genuity; a projiortujn of forest workers is 
classed as semiskilled Kmnlo^mcnt is excep- 
tionalK unstable. Seasonal Minalions of employ- 
ment are iiufiortant, m the Pacific northwest, for 
cxamjdc, nu n arc genenilly Liid off during July 
and August because dr\ weather renders the hre 
iLizard excessive, w liile in niid-w inter men are 
laid otr because in very rugged country heavy 
snowfall hinders logging operations. In other 
parts of the north temperate /one, such as 
Canada and Scandinavia, operations depend on 
icc and snow cover for the movement of logs to 
streams, although this contingency is licmg over- 
come in jxirt In the use of modern transportation 
dev ices 'Phe decline of lumber production in the 
Unitcil States rcndcicd employment of labor m 
logging camps incrcasinglv unsublc This was 
aggravated by increased mechanization through 
the use of labor saving and labor speeding de- 
vices, to w luch especially the larger lumber com- 
jxmies hav e been resorting lor some time past in 
an eflort to maximize profits in the face of a 
shrinking market and fierce competition. Sea- 
sonal, normal and cyclical unemployment arc in- 
creasing. In addition, when forests arc not 
placed under sustained yield management but 
are “devastated,” the basic wood industries are 
forever on the move. In a migratory industry 
labor must likewise be highly mobile. Marked 
geographical shifts may be accomplished when 
large operators transfer their activity from one 
area to another. In some cases the capital trans- 
fer directly involves labor transfer; in others 
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regional labor shifts are accomplished through 
the instrumentality of nationally organized labor 
employment agencies. Thus a considerable 
number of loggers must be classed as casual or 
migratory labor. The attitudes of labor em- 
ployed in logging camps are necessarily affected 
by this condition. 

Labor conditions vary in a vast country like 
the United States, whose economic and social 
life is characterized by sharp regional differ- 
ences. The migratory labor of the bke states, 
vvoTing in wheal fields in tlic summer and shift- 
ing to lumbering m the winter, is necessarily 
different from the casual labor of the Pacific 
coast region. Moreover not all loggers can be 
considered as casual or migratory lal'ior. Even in 
the Pacific northwest there are the so-callcd 
home guard camps, m which simplt* family and 
community life exists. Schools on wheels are 
provided and housing facilities are adapted to 
the needs of farnily life, \gain, tnere are the 
“stump ranchers,” who ‘“y to tnni cut over land 
into fanus and supplement their meager earn- 
ings from farming by working in the neighbor- 
ing Jogging camps. The div ersity of labor condi- 
tions is accentuated further by racial hetero- 
geneity. In the south Negro labor predominates, 
especially in the larger commercial enterprises. 
In the cypress swamps Negro and Mexican labor 
is employed almost exclusively. Negroes also 
furnisii most of the labor in the construction 
camps of the southeast. Many laborers now in 
the Pacific coast bell have come from the 
Carolinas and from the lumber camps of 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin. Among 
the foreign born workers Scandinavians and 
Finns arc predominant in the northwe^st, being 
preferred in heavy operations, such as falling, 
bucking and rigging. On construction crews 
JVIexicans, Italians, C'roats, Bulgarians and other 
south European laborers arc hired. 

In the larger sawmills labor conditions are 
quite difi’erent from those in the logging camps 
and even from those in the smaller sawmulls. 
Standardization and mechanization have re- 
duced a majority of lumber mill workers to mere 
machine tenders. Steady nerves rather than skill 
have become the most important qualification. 
Many of the larger mills have erected mill 
towns. In some cases the company in an effort to 
reduce the costly labor turnover provides 
schools, churches, parks and playgrounds. 

Hours of labor and wages also vary greatly. 
The census reports that head band sawyers are 
paid two to four times as much as the average 
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logger, and in the same organization different Washington. It resulted in several deaths 


hours of labor may apply to white and colored 
labor. Before the war the lo-hour day or the 
6o-hour week was the rule and up to the adop- 
tion of the code for the lumber industry the 
8-hour day law had not yet been generally in 
force Average wages per year in tlie lumber and 
timber products industries amounted to $436, 
$1017, jfiooh and $793 in icjig, 1929 and 

193 1 res]K‘Cti\ elv dliese figures represent about 
15 to 30 percent less than the average annual 
wage income of all industrial wage earners. 
l-\irthermore m any appnusal of wages the high 
accident rate in several important branches of 
the lumber and timber industries, notably in 
logging and m shingle mills, must be taken into 
account. 

Cienerally speaking, the labor in the forest 
products industries is j^oorly organized Efforts 
on the part of workers have not been lacking. 
Indeed some of the greatest labor battles have 
been fought in lumber towns. Labor organiza- 
tions are notoriously absent in the south, one of 
the most important forest regions of the nation 
Nor ha\e labor organizations lK‘en able to make 
much headway m C'alifomia It is in the Pacific 
northwest, at present the largest producer, that 
organizers h<i\e been most <icti\'e and have oc- 
casionally met with ternj’iorary success. 'Phe 
shingle wx‘a\ers of the west coast were among 
the first to attempt union organization The suc- 
cess of then unions, loosely attached to the 
American federation of Labor, has been spo- 
radic. Affiliation with the IndUvStrial Wkirkers of 
tlie World was streniiouslv opposed by the 
employers and by government agencies. To 
many of the loggers and affiliated trades, includ- 
ing at times sawinill w^orkers, some of the ideas 
behind the 1 .W.W appealed more strongly than 
those of the more conservative A E. of L. One 
of the outstanding events m the history of the 
I. W.W. Ill the Pacific northwest w^as the unsuc- 
cessful Poitlarui, Oregon, stiike of 1907, which 
involved 2000 to 3000 workers Another was the 
bloody encounter at Everett, Washington, in 
wliich a number of wankers were shot and a 
larger number drowned. During 1917 the I.W. 
W. was particularly active. Employers answered 
with “criminal syndicalism” laws m several 
western states I n the summer of that year strikes 
were being called by organizers of both the A.F. 
of L. and the l.W.W., and there was constant 
warfare between employers and employees. An- 
other hkxidy encounter between members of the 
l.W.W, and employers occurred in Centralia, 


lynching and heavy court sentences for several 
of the workers, who are still in prison despite a 
substantial movement for their release. The L 
W.W. was very active in the south during the 
years 1910 and 1913, causing a number of battles 
between labor and company forces. In 1919 the 
A. F. of L. undertook a vigorous organizational 
campaign in the south, at one time trying to 
barter recognition of white unions for the prom- 
ise not to organize colored labor. Phe offer was 
refused by the employers. 

When the United States entered tlu* World 
War there was organizcil m the Pacific northwest 
under the leadership of anny officers tlie Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and lAimberinen, knowai .is 
the Imur L d'hiswas not a Libor union but an 
organization of both cmj^lovers and enij^loyees, 
w'hose original objectives were to expedite 
spruce production for airplaiu' manulaeturc and 
to combat radicalism among the forest workers, 
esfiecially those affiliated with the 1 AV.W. Dur- 
ing the war the organization was ijuasi-military 
in character In 191(8 it wais reorganized but it 
gradually lost its iiold on both labor and em- 
ployers The I W W. has likewise been in <i state 
of general disintegration. Lalior conditions in 
the lumber industry may be said to ha\e been 
scarce!} less chaotic than the general economic 
conditions of the nidustrv itst^ll. 

Many of the troubles which at ju'esent beset 
the lumber industry are not dissimilar to those 
found in other e\tracti\e iiidustnes In general 
it may be said that simple exploitation of natural 
resources no longer fits readily into the modern 
economic set up, characterized as it is I'ly the 
increasing importance of m.ichine eijuipintait 
and science. Just as the refinery is probably the 
strategic medium through which order can be 
brought into the chaotic conditions prevailing m 
the crude oil industry, so the ho]>c for the timber 
and lumber industries may likewise he in the 
penetration of the industry by organization and 
science. This involves tlie general problem of 
larger economic and social organization; it also 
points to the specific need for the lumber indus- 
try to discard the traditional \\v\\ that a tree 
represents a given number of boanl feet of 
lumber in favor of the new' conce]'»tion that a tree 
represents a constantly growing variety of prod- 
ucts. 

Ericii W. Zimmermann 

See: ('oNsimicTioN Industry, Shirruildinu; Puli* 
AND Paper Indus iry: Furniture, Fores is; Floods 
AND Flood Control, Conslrvai ion, Natural lU- 
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sotTRcFs; PuiiLir Domain; Mi(;rtAioHY LAiiOR; 'I'rade 
Unions 

( '(insult: IIi!t*y, \V K., The F(Ofionu{ 9 of Forestry (Ox- 
iord 1030), l:)clVhau^h, T. , ilistoiy of the Lumber 
Inducin' of Amciud, 2 \ ols. (C'iiicaf’o igo()-07); 
liiown, N C , 'J'Ik Avirncau Ijuuho Judio^try (Now 
^oik 1023), Allucjn, R (i , Foicsts and Sea Rrmrr, 
JLirv.ij't] I'a St(iclit s, \()1 \M\ ((\inii)rid^'c, 
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senfatiii Jndusftti's in tin I nifi I Slatis, ed I>v li T 
Warslinw (\t\\ ’ioiK jgaS) A\ \is, Kcliojiy, S., 
'Lhi Lumhi) I ndiistiy {\i.\\ 'Soil, Kiiaj'j'in, T 

M , atul otlu 1 ^ , ‘‘d’he I ,und u 1 Indu -li \ ” in 1 In Di - 
I'llopmint (if Ann > It an Indust ins. Thin I-omomu Sai- 
)ufitan<t,ol [i\ j (i ( » !(i\ t . and A . ]‘ ( 'orric II (New 
^Oi K 1(^2) ell \ , IstllnpL', S , / umhei and Its I scs 
(4tli tu New Sd)ik Jknwanl, J*hillips A, 

Wood, J umhc) and Lunhos (Ntu S ork n>to), 
StuwlUil, , "Tlie WnrUl's Staples, Sawn Wvmd- 
j^fdoils” in S\enska 1 laridi Ishanke i, Indtx, \ol mi 
(mu) d2-S=:, ( 1’ k ->ini:t I , /e hms cn Fiaope 

(Pans i<u2), with a kacwnid 1>3 I \inei, I niled 
States, 'I'antl t 'iminnssion, "Report to tlu Piesident 
on J/umhei,” Ktpmls, eaid sei , no 32 (1032', and 
Fi pint to tin Ficsidi nt upon tin Hid ( \ da? Sliiti\d(‘ Tn~ 
dusti\ in tin I )it({ d Stiih s and ( Ainada ( H)2y), l'u\te(\ 
States, National Coniniittec on \\<»od I tili/ation, 
]i'ooiI ( omstoo fion iSs^'s ’S'lil 1 (>20). < >eholn), A II, 
"kahiuand Muu tui tl 'riniher' in Manulm tinc) s 
Hi'io)d,\si\ til, no M (lone, 10 U) iS-ig, lUneaii of 
R,iilw<i\ 1 eonoinus, J uniiu) , ( ommoilitv Fines in 
'J hill Relation to P ) anspoi tatioii CloJs, Rulktinno 30 
(Waslimulon igr.S), Lc a'lu ol Nations, loonomK 
Ouranisation, 'I he J imho JPohloti, Its Into national 
^dspiits', Piihlu ation^ 1032 II 15 (* {(reru\a 1032), 
Intel national InsliUiit ol Am u iilieiie*, sonjutlc iniei- 
nat lonali sin la standai disii! ton d( la mcsioc du hois et 
sw les diflooits modes d< sente dn hms (Rome 1^30); 
Huehhol/, K, Ihi W'ald- und 1 lofeou) 1 st haft .SVm/e/- 
Riisslands, Iknehre uhei Lanelw irist halt, siipi>lemenl 

no ,s() (Ileihn 1032}, Dietneh, 15 V A, "European 
h'orestsand d’lieir I tili/aiion" mlh onomir (leoitraphy, 
eol n (1 028) 140- 58, (Kholin, A., "F nest Kcsouiees, 
Uiinihe^i lndijsti\, anil Euinhei E\porl Eiade oi 
Einkind,*’ "I'oTest Kisouitcs, Punihci Intlustry and 
Lunihei E.xpoit 'Erade oi Nor\\a>,” and "Swedish 
h'orests, latniher Industiv and Lumber Export 
Trade,” I'nittd States, Bureau of Foremn and Do- 
mestic CVimiriciee, Speoai ^htoits Senes, nr>s. 207, 
211, igs (ig2i-22), Slre\llerl, T, ‘‘.Softwood Re- 
sourtes oi lAirope” in Fionomu (H-oipaphy, vol. x 
(1934) I ^ b Cameron, 'I'hi FevAopmeni of (jin'ent- 
menial Foiest Contiol in the IPiitid States, Institute 
for Uovernnient Ueseareh, Studies in Administration, 
no. 19 (lialtimoie 1928), C ompton, \V , (^ut ol the 
Woe)ds. a Pro^iam of Jndustnal Relorcstation” in 
p'mum and (lentniy, m^iI xei ( M134) United 

States, Department ol Am k- i-dtui e, " Amt 1 lean For- 
ests and E'orcst Produets,” Statist n al liuHctw, no 21 
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(1928), IVIumforel, l.ewis, Tahnns and (lisiihzalinn 
(New York 1034), Knappen,T. M.,“An Old Industry 
Meets a New^ Ai^e" m Southcin Inimherman, vol c\lv, 
no 1822 (March i, 1932) 25-2^, 43”45; United States, 
Bureau ol Labor Siatistus, "Industn.d Relations m 
the West CViast Lumber Industry,” tn' C R liowd, 
liuUetm, no 349 (1924), T’otlcs, C’harlotte, Labor and 
Lumber (New Yoik 1931), Alittelman, E B, “T he 
Loval Le}j;ion ol Lo^pers and 1 Aimbermiai” in Journal 
of Fohtnal luonomy, eol. xwi {1923'' 313- 41 Parker, 
U. 11 ., 'I'lie (Casual Laborer and Other Essays (New 
York 1920). 

W‘ lODHUI.I., VICTOR! \ CLAJ’LLN (183S 
1927), Amcnean lennnist Born in Ohio of 
Ignorant, shiftless parents, Vietorid (laflin was 
iiiarnecl at tlie ap;e of hftec'n and letl a roving e\- 
isltnet IS a mental healer and spiritualist ine- 
tiiuiij In i<S6(^ with her sister, Ttmnessee Clatlin 
(18^5 1923), she opened a brokerage house in 
New "1 ork and shortly afterward launched 
U nodhuH and (daflitds IJhvh/v (iSyo-yh) as an 
orcaii for their v’jev\s on finance, labor proltlems, 
woman sufirage and sex freedom in 0871 Mrs. 
MOodhuILs testimoin in behalf of woman 
suflrage before a congressional committee won 
her the aj'ipndiation of the woman suflrage lead- 
ers t\ho had pre\’iously shared m the jiopular 
eondemnation of her as an adventutess anti an 
e\poTient of '‘free Icwe ” Ehe association, 1k)w- 
e\er, was short lived; and Mrs WoodliuH’s 
attempt to orgiini/e disafiected radicals intt) a 
new political p.irty under the aegis of the 
National Woman Suffrage AssrK'iation was 
promptly suppressed bv Susan B. Aritliony. 

In 1N72 A’letona Woodliull, who with her 
sister had dtiininated one of the two Aincrieari 
sc'-ctions of the InternaLional Working IVlen s 
Asvsoeiation, was iioniinatetl ft)r the presideney 
of the United States by the \ ictoria l.eagiie, anti 
her noinination was supported by the Equal 
Rights party. I .ate that year, ostensibly on be- 
half of her campaign foi a single standard of 
morality, she published the det.nls of the 
BecchcT-Tilton se.mdal in the If etde/v. Both 
sisters were mijvnsonetl on charges ol ol)SCcnUy, 
of which, however, they were aetjuitted. In 
London Mrs WtHidhull’s lecture on 77 ?c Himati 
Body, the Tewple of (aid, delivered in 1877, at- 
tracted considerable attention and led to a .senes 
of pamphlets on stirpiculture, the current term 
for eugemics, and to publication of the Hutriam- 
tarian ( 1 8() 2- 1 qo i ) . 

A w^oman of beauty and charm, wath un- 
doubted intellectual and oratorical gifts, Mrs. 
Woodhull was apparently sincere in her desire to 
further the emancipation of women and to 
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break down sex prudery. She was one of the Albert }. Kennedy m the publication of The 


first women publicly to agitate for birth control, 
liberal divorce laws and rational sex education, 
but her efforts were often vitiated by her craving 
for publicity and by the curious admixture of 
crude spiritualism in her ideas. In later life as 
the wife of a London banker, John Biddulph 
Martin, she repudiated her early radicalism and 
with her sister, who had become Lady Cook, 
established a reputation in England chiefly for 
philanthropic benefactions. 

Gladys Mlylrand 

Comult Sachs, Emanic, ''The 'Terrible Sneii," J^idoria 
Woodhull {lSjS~i (jjy) (Ncv\ York igzS), Olncr, L , 
The Great Senujtwn (Chica^t^ J^73). Broun, 11 , and 
l>,ccch, I \1 , Anthony Comstock (Now York 1927) ch. 
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WOODS, ROBERT ARCHEY (1865-1925), 
American social worker. Woods was born in 
Pittsburgh and educated at Amherst College and 
at Andover Theological Seminary. IVofoundly 
interested in the newly developing social settle- 
ment movement, he went to London in 1S90 and 
spent six months at Toynbee Hall. Upon his 
return to the United States he was invited to 
deliver at Andover a '’•eries of lectures on social 
and humanitarian forces in England, later pub- 
lished as Englhh Soria! JMovetnctits (New ^V>rk 
1891). At the same time he was made head of 
Andover House (now South End House), the 
first settlement in Boston, a position which he 
retained until his death. 

American settlements at the time were still in 
a formative stage and Woods’ work had con- 
siderable influence upon their development. 
From the first he conceived of the settlement not 
as an extension of organi'/ed charity or of 
popular education but as an agency for the re- 
habilitation of home and neighborhood life, dis- 
organized by modern industrialism. His em- 
phasis was on the neighborhood as a unit for 
social action, and under his leadership the 
residents and associates of South End House 
undertook two local community studies — The 
City Wilderness (Boston 1898) and Americans in 
Process (Boston 1902) — which established the 
value of the survey as a settlement project and 
served as models for similar investigations in 
other parts of the country. Several years later 
Woods t(Kj>k an active part in the Pittsburgh 
Survey, an elaborate inquiry into the social and 
industrial conditions of that city. 

Woods was one of the chief promoters of the 
National Federation of Settlements, formed in 
191 1 , and under its auspices he collaborated with 


Handbook of Settlements (New York 191 1)» 
Yoiiu!^ Working Girls (New York 1913) and The 
Settlement Horizon (New York 1922), the last 
a comprehensive discussion of the origin and 
scope of the settlement movement. The Neigh- 
borhood in Nation-Building (Boston 1923), a 
collection of Woods’ addresses and monographs, 
reflects not only Ins identification with settle- 
ment and social work but his participation in 
various civic and municipal reforms including 
the solution of such problems as housing, un- 
employment, the saloon and commercialized 
vice. 

Gladys Meyeiund 

Consult Woods, Eleanor H., Robert A. H'oods^ 
Champion of Democracy (Boston I92<;), Brooks, J Ci., 
“Robert Art hoy Wcx>ds” in Survexy vol. liii (1924-25) 
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WOOL. As a staple textile raw material wool 
ranked first in many non-tropical areas until it 
was superseded by cotton during the nineteenth 
century, d'he hair of goats and camels was suf- 
ficientlv long or wavy to allow fibers to be spun; 
the W’ool of sheep w^as curly, elastic and covered 
with serrations, and the fibers therefore clung 
together when carded or spun, and felted when 
subjected to heat, moisture and pressure, thus 
producing a firm strong cloth. Wools with long 
liber could be combed, sjnin to produce a fine 
yarn and then woven into a smooth fabric which 
reflected the light and was strong w'ithout being 
heavy. Thus the properties of different animal 
fibers and the various processes permitted the 
production of a wide range of wares, from car- 
pets, flannel, felt, knitted garments or Harris 
tweed, to broadcloth, light worsteds, alpaca and 
mohair. 

The domestication of sheep and goats and the 
use of wool go back at least to the neolithic age. 
In Egypt and Mesopotamia woolen fabrics were 
Jess impiortant than those made of flax grown 
locally or of silk and cotton from the East; but in 
the I^cvant of the Old Testament and the Greece 
of Homer and Hesiod the shepherd was a 
prominent figure and work in wool was part of 
the routine of rich and poor households alike. 
Phoenicians made and sold woolen cloth, and in 
classical and Hellenistic Greece the sheep and 
goats of Attica, Arcadia, Asia Minor, north 
Africa and the Levant supplied material for an 
industry which won its greatest repute in 
Miletus. In the Roman Empire wool production 
was important nearly everywhere^ but especially 
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on the Apennines, in Gaul, Spain and north 
Africa, and spread to Enp^land and tlie Rhine 
frontier. Agricultural writers such as Vergil and 
C olumella were interested in ini]’)roving sheep 
breeds, and S])anish inenno wool already en- 
joyed the rejMitation it was tr) retain from that 
time onward C lotli making w.is earned on m 
cottage and villa, l)ut manufacture for sale was 
highly organized m sucli towns as Parma, Padua 
and Cahors, while guilds of fullers, woolworkers 
and purple dyers existed in the leading textile 
centers 

Tn the Middle Ages sheep were part of the 
manorial econoni) and rnanidacture for use con- 
tinued 111 cottage, castle .iiul convent; in tlie 
gynaeceuni of the great feudal household women 
made cloth and clothes, in some monasteries and 
nunneries there was great lIi\ isioii ol labor anel a 
high degree of skill, and the wandering weaver 
who worked up the } am spun b\ a cottage grouji 
was not uncommon. d1ie re^ ival ol cloth produc- 
tion for inai ket stimulated sheep farming greatl> ; 
for the Icailing textile centers, especially in the 
]yOW' Countries and Italy, could not obtain all 
the wool they neexied or wool of the desired 
quality from local fanners They therefore 
bought raw cloth made m the wool producing 
lands and dyetl, finished and .sold it; or they 
bought raw waxil abroad to supplement the 
native supjilv Both methods Ciilled for ekiborate 
()rg<uuzation, much capit<d and use of credit; 
both increased the production of wool, especially 
in Spam and the British Isles. Small farmers 
contributed a little to this international wool 
trade; hut the large monastic producers ]>Iayed 
the greater part, especially the Cistercians, 
w hose settlements were usually m remote places 
fit only for pastoral occujxition. Huge flocks of 
sheep were developed; the ICnghsh abbey at 
Mcaux had 11,000 m 1270-S0 and the abbey at 
Crow'land, relying on its outlying manors for the 
production of its food, ran its central estate as a 
vast sheep farm, selling over qooo fleer es m 
1309-10 In Scotland the church was a great 
floekmaster, and in Spain large ecclesiastical and 
lay estates on the central and northern plateaus 
were given over to cattle and sheep. Italian, 
Flemish and French merchants bought this 
wool; the Italians went to the fairs of Barcelona, 
Valencia, Winchester or Stourbridge; but they 
also jxmetrated into the producing regions, set 
up warehouses, purchased the whole clip of an 
estate, signed contracts to take the yield of the 
next ten to thirteen years at a fixed price and 
often paid m advance, since they had capital 
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and the growers had little. They lent money to 
kings and lords, collected papal revenues and 
remitted interest or other payments to Italy in 
the form of wool. Cloth produced m their own 
workshops and finishing plants and in the 
homes of artisans to whom they “put out” the 
material was so good that it found markets even 
in the Levant. There were few^ commodities 
wdiich Asia cared to buy from Europe, but the 
inferior quality of most Asiatic wool gave Europe 
an advantage in wool textiles, because of the fine 
wool of Sjiam and England and the high 
technical skill of Italy. 

The wool trade w'as an integral aspect of 
Italian and Flemish capitalism and of English 
and Spanish agrarian, commercial and political 
historv. h'lorence was dominated by capitalists 
who mingled Tiade in cloth and wool with bank- 
ing: k'ianders bought foreign wool and sold 
cloth as far aljeltl as the Mediterranean and the 
Volga. In the wool producing lands export 
brought the country into lh(' cueJe of inter- 
regional trade, stimulated a money economy, 
fostered the rise of a native merchant class and 
developed the use of credit. Alrno.st every pur- 
chase and sale b\ the Celys, the big English wool 
merchants of the late fifteenth centui'y, was on 
credit. Producers and landowners began to 
coinincrcialize sheep fanning; and if wool offered 
a greater net return than did other commodities, 
they strove to di.scourage agriculture, to regain 
control of land held by tenants, to enclose 
commons and by other devices to secure the 
largest possible grazing area. In England this 
inovement was resisted ineffectually by the 
Tudor state In Spam it was encouraged, when 
Ferdinand and Isabella and their successors 
granted valuable privileges to the Mesta, the 
guild or association of sheep ranchers. These 
grants gave the Mesta flocks the right to feed on 
commons on their migration between summer 
and winter pastures; they checked enclosure for 
arable cultivation and handed to sheepmen large 
tracts taken from the evicted Moriscos. At one 
time the Mesta flocks numbered over 3,000,000; 
their owners dominated agrarian policy until the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 

With the development of mercantilism wool 
and woolens became more subject than ever to 
political control. While England exported wool, 
the English kings regarded the trade as a source 
of revenue and a weapon of diplomacy. Henry 
III, Edward ili and Henry vii prohibited exports 
to the Low Countries in order to compel the 
rulers of that textile area to support England in 
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war or to jnrrant some demand. Taxatifm of wool 
exports was an easy method of collectinj^ reve- 
nue, cspeci.illy if all the trade was directed 
through one towui. With the growth of economic 
nationalism from the fifteenth to llu* seventeenth 
century most governments sought to foster their 
own textile industries, to build up the produc- 
tion of the necessary raw material, to prevent 
nati\e wool from being exporU'd to leed rival 
looms, to induce foreign craftsmen to enter, 
while forbidding natne workers to take their 
skill abroad In Sjiam Isabella taxed wx)ol ex- 
ports and cloth imports for protective reasons, 
and many of her successors followed the same 
policy; such efforts hatl little result, however, 
and w'ool remained a stanle S]vinish export. In 
England, where cloth making grew' m impor- 
tance from the foiirteentli century and where the 
wool trade with Flanders and Italy declined 
heavily, w’ool exfvjrts were forbidden in 1647 
and from 1660 to 1825 'The moti\(‘ for this ac- 
tion w^as the desire to pre\ent France, tlicLow 
Countries and (iermanv from obtaining the 
English long 'wdoIs needed for making w'orsted 
cloths and thus to compel them to buv w'orsteds 
from England. The ict of i()ho was frequentlv 
amended in efforts to check smuggling; but 
illicit export continued, although the chief 
beneficiary of the jKjIicv was prolnibly the S])an- 
ish wool pHjducer and exjKirter. Eveiy ICuropean 
niler of the se\enteenthaiid eighteenth centuries 
sought to foster a local w ool textile mdustrv, and 
imperial powers tried to prexerit their colonists 
from making cloth and thereby iiecoming inde- 
pendent of the parent land. 'The English ban in 
2698 on Irish exports of w'(K )1 and cloth to 
foreign countries ruined a textile industry which 
W'as competing w ith English rivals and crushed a 
group of sheep farmers who were supplvitig 
French and other continental w^eavers with raw 
material. The American colonies w'cre the liest 
single customers for English woolens and on the 
eve of the revolution alisorbed approximately 
one fifth of the total cloth export; as a result the 
growth of colonial manufactures was dis- 
couraged. 

In the second half of the eiglitecnth ceiitur}" 
revolutionai-y changes took place in the supply 
of wool and in the demand for it. Mechanical 
improvements came more slow ly to wool than to 
cotton manufacture, d'he older industry w^as 
more conservative; its siij^piy of raw' material 
could not easily or rapidly be increased; the 
market was not capable of such great extension 
as was that ior cotton goods; and the wool fiber 


did not lend itself to the strain imposed by fast 
mov ing machines, esptx;ially power looms. For 
these reasons some processes were not mecha- 
nized until iS5oand hand weaving of woolens re- 
mained important until after 1870. The sewing 
machine and the ready made garment industry, 
which developed after i8c;o, augmented the de- 
mand for w'oolens of the cheaper grades to 
elotlie <i rapidly growing population whose 
standard of living w'as steadily rising; wars, such 
as the Crimean and Erauco-Prussian, and 
]X*nods of rajml pioneer settlenuait m the cooler 
parts of the New World caused the woolen in- 
dustry to boom; improved combing methods 
allowxul the use of short fihered w ool in worsted 
making, while the eomhmation ol wool wfith 
cotton or silk and the reelaimmg of wool from 
rags gave opportunities for the production of 
new or cheaper kinds of cloth 

'Ehese developments, which came first in 
Cre<it Britain, then m Belgium, I'ranee, Ger- 
many, the United States, Japan, Au.stria- 
i lungary and Italy, created demands for w'ool 
w'hich none of these countries could satisfy from 
llie local suj>j)ly. Euglant! leaned more and more 
heavilv during the eighteiMith century on Spam, 
Ireland, Denmark and Germany. Its own wool 
supply suffcTed in (]iiahty as sheep breeders, led 
hv Baktwvell, unproved the mutton producing 
[properties of sheep and found greater [profit ii. 
mutton than m wool. 'Ehe new' Iprc'cds carried 
llceces winch were coarser than tliose of old and 
were therefore lesi suitable for making fine 
cloth Relief came bv the transfer of merinos 
from Spam to other p<irts of Imrope during the 
last third of the eighteenth century and hy their 
transplantation to the New World in the nine- 
teenth. Between 17^5 and 1800 the rulers of 
fmgl.ind, France, Saxony, Russia and Hungary 
obtained, by gift or purchase, merinos from the 
Spanish court and the influence of these animal 
emigrants was enormous. In France the Ram- 
houillet merino revolutionized French sheep 
raising and was exported to Australia, south 
Africa, Germaiiv and North America. In Ger- 
many the ruler of Saxony led in the development 
of merino flocks, and soon Saxon wool w'as so 
much better than that of Spain that Spanish 
breeders inqported Saxon rams. Pomerania, 
Bohemia, Hanover, Mecklenburg, Silesia, Aus- 
tria and Prussia followed the Saxon lead; gov- 
ernments and banks controlled and financed 
production and sale, and wool fairs were estab- 
lished at Stettin, Breslau, Berlin, Hambui^, 
Leipsic, Dresden, Magdeburg, Frankfort, Vi- 
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enna, Prague and elsewhere. After 1815 the in- 
dustry grew rapidly; ))etween i8j6 and 1837 the 
number of sheep in Prussia rose from 8,000,000 
to 17,000,000 and that of merinos from 700,000 
to 3,600,000. Buyers from all parts of western 
Europe and even from North America flocked to 
the fairs or the sheep ranches to buy wool. Ex- 
ports to Great Britain aloiu* rose from q, 000,000 
pounds in 1820 to 32,000,000 pounds m the 
boom year 1836; during the same period Spanish 
exports dwindled, and Cjermany i)(.‘came the 
chief European producer, especially ol fine w'ool. 

In England vigorous but fiitiit‘ attempts were 
made by George ill to popularize the merino 
In Australia, New Zealand, south Africa, South 
America and parts of North America, however, 
the merino found a welcome homc^; it dispelled 
the wooKvorker’s fear of a fine wool famine and 
knit the Antipodes into the Eiiro]K*an economic 
system. When the quality of their wriol had been 
brought up to the necej-Ksary standard and 
shipping freight rates had fallen low enough, 
these regions could more tlian hold their own in 
competition with the wools of e'airope. By t8io 
Australia’s flocks had been put upon a firm basis 
with merinos obtained by Macarthur from south 
Africa or from tlie royal ilock at Kew, and 
sptx'imcns of line Australian wool had won 
praise from English inaindacturers In 1813 the 
crossing of the Blue Mountains revealed the 
existence of \'ast pastures, and in 1818 Australian 
w^(K)I was sold in Loiuion at a price luarK double 
that of the best Spanish product From 1821 
sales by auction at Garroway’s Coflee House in 
Ivondon became more fret|uent —in 1829 over 
twenty were held m London or Luerpool; in 
1830 nearly 2,000,000 pounds of Australian wool 
reached England, and in 1850 Australia sup- 
]>lied 39,000,000 pounds fd tlie total J^ntish 
imports of 74,000,000 pouiuls South Africa and 
South America each sent over 5,000,000 pounds 
in that year, and thus two thuds of the total 
British import came from below tlie equator. 
Spain sent only 400,000 pounds and Germany 
only 9,000,000 pounds, for its clip was now go- 
ing chiefiy to local and continental manufac- 
turers Fifty years later the British imports w'crc 
ten times as large as in 1850, and the south 
temperate areas sup}-) lied 80 jHTcent of them. 
But in addition these areas were ftxxhng looms 
in FVance, Germany, Belgium, the Lnited 
States, Italy and Japan. One half the Australian 
wool exported between 1901 and 1906 went to 
nG’.i-British consumers; since 1918 the propor- 
tion has grown to two thirds, while South 
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American wool has for long been shipped chiefly 
to continental European ports. The gradual 
dispersion of wool textile manufactures has 
widened the inaiket open to the Antipodean 
producers, and in the period 1925“ 29 France 
h<id the largest net imports of wool, wdule Japan 
wais buying five times as much as m 1909-13. In 
i860 Australri had 20,000,000 sheep; and by 
1891 It had o\er 106,000,000, which yielded 
(>40,000,000 pounds of wool But a decade of 
drought, bankruptcy, low- prices aiul other mis- 
fortunes cut the flocks dowm to 54,000,000 in 
1902 and not until 1928-29 was the peak of 1891 
regained The yield of waiol mounted to 9 
pounds per fleece, and Austnilia nov\ produces 
about one quarter of the world’s total wool sup- 
ply, nearly two fifths of all the wool made into 
cloth and half the line merino wool clip. 

Wlieii refrigeration made possible the long 
distance 1ranspf)rtatiun of mutron, New' Zealand 
.IS the first country to de.scrt the merino in 
order to rear sheep wliicii would pioduce food 
as wc‘!I as w’ool; it developed breeds which ma- 
tured quickly and earned a large medium 
hhered fleece In Austraha small ranchers and 
fanners turned to crossbreds wherever soil and 
climate were smlahle, and by 1919-20 one third 
of the Australian clip was crossbred In Argen- 
tina, where nuTinos once f>red()mmated, cross- 
brc*ds supphi“(l ihrcv fourths of the clip by 1900, 
.11 id III Uruguay sheep raisc'd for the dual pur- 
pose gradualK displaced tlie fine wool breed. 
Only m South Africa h.is there been any impor- 
tant atteTiqit in rc^cent years to expand fine wool 
production; large areas of that country are, like 
tiiose in Austraha, fit only lor merinos, but near 
the coast tlie production rtf laml> for expiorl is 
growing in imjiortaiice M<\mwhilc the merino 
has passed out of favor in the northern hemi- 
sphere, in Spam, Germany and m North Amer- 
ica, except ill Ohio and on the western ranges. 
The SoMci republics, which luwe about 100,- 
000,000 sheep, mostly of inferior qualit\% have 
since 1927 impiorted merinos and are improv ing 
the breed of their flocks; but this will probaldy 
add to the supply of medium rather than of fine 
wool Manufacturers cd fine cloths hav^c for the 
last lifty years been subject j>enodicaIIy to con- 
cern over the future ol their wool supply. They 
have had to take vvliat the grower decided w'ould 
yield him the greatest proht and have paid high 
fences for the comparatively small fine wool 
supply which was forthcoming. The competi- 
tion of rayon since 1920 has led to the establish- 
ment of the International Wool Textile Organ- 
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isation, an association of wool producers, dealers tions caiKse variations. About 2000 recognized 


and manufacturers, to foster research and col- 
laboration in soKing the pnjbleins of wool sup- 

ply. 

Wool producers in the Lhnted States nevtr 
had any un])ortanl export market; but tliev had a 
big local demand from a rapidly growing jHipu- 
lation, the larger ])art of Avhicli li\ed m cool 
latitudes To the scrub sheep ol colonial days 
improved breeds, both English and Spanish, 
were added soon after the revolution While 
small farmers generally kejU a few slieep iis part 
of a mixed farming plan, some areas, such as the 
hilly regions of Vermont and 01 110 and tlie anti 
or mountainous lands of the far west, were usc-d 
chiefly or soleK as shet‘p ranches IJy iS<S:; the 
far west had more sheep than t!ie rc‘st of the 
country, and the abundance of open range 
country allow’ed flocks to be slicphcrdcxl from 
wdntcr km lands to mountain and forest summer 
pastures With tlie gradual filling up of the })as- 
toral ranges, the competition of cattle, the 
multiplication oi small grazing homesteads, the 
growth of irrigation and the de\elopment of dry 
farming the character of the western industrv 
changed. Ranchers bought land to assure access 
to ranges, cidtivatcxi lodder eroj^s to replace the 
food formerly obtained from the winter pastures, 
which had now been homesteaded, sjiik wells, 
made reservoirs, fenced paddocks and geiu rally 
made the industry more intensive, mvoKing, 
how'cwer, a greater outlay of fixed capital 
Meanwliilc the smaller ranchers, like fanneis 
clsewhcie in the niuldle west and exist, ke-pt 
crossbreds to seree a double market, .md the 
merino re'Taineel its hold onh on the tai western 
ranges and the Ohio hills The product has been 
protected, cxcejU lor brief jicruKls, bv a sul>- 
stantial tarill on wool and woolens; but prior to 
1920 Avool production was losing vwound, as land 
became^ too valuable to be used as pastuie or as 
other products gaAc better iciuriis. During the 
last ten years, however, wool production lias in- 
creased rapidly, since the corn belt and the w east- 
ern states have cliversitied their farming and tlu 
return from cattle has fallen. In 1931 almost the 
entire demand for wool for cloth was met b\ the 
local clip, and the im}>orts avctc ehicny inferior 
wools for making carpets. 

Wool marketing methods are conditioned by 
the size of the producing unit and Iw the great 
varieties of epiality in each fleece, floi-k, are*;! aiul 
breed. There may be eight to ten grades of avoo) 
in each fleece; wools from tlie same breed vary 
from ranch to ranch, and climatic or soil condi- 


kinds of AAool are known to the trade; A\hen the 
British goAcrnment boiiglit the Australian clip 
in 1910 the appr.users eliv uled it into .S47 classes. 
Sueli a e’ommoAiity cannot be sold l)y grade in 
anonymous bulk but must be se‘en or saiiijiled by 
the bu\er; it camiot liavc a lutuies market, ex- 
cept after it has l>een sorted and m part proc- 
essed, tops of combed w(k )1 lor the Avorsted 
industry haA e standards, according to a\ hich they 
are sold hv combers and bought by AAXirstec’ 
spinners. ’Inhere are small futures maikets for 
tojis at AiitAverp, Roulviix and New ^’ork; and 
some ob.servers ol the avooI trade, such as Shim 
mm, led that the indiis{r\ “slioiild develop a 
system of markeling aaIucIi will enable the 
e.»rr\ing ol aaooI until it is Avaiiled hv a process 
of hedging against spectali/ed nsk-hearers in the 
open market." MeauAvluJe raA\ a\oo 1 is sold in 
almost eAcr\ c'oncciv .ible Ava\. At one extreme 
the small producer st'lis private Iv ot at some fair 
to a local de.iler or to the agent ol some large 
met chant or inaniilacturer, the dealer sorts the 
wool gathered liom many sources and sells it to 
manulactureis m lots and ((iialuu's to suit their 
particular needs. Sometimes the d'-aler buys 
hclore the sheeji are shorn and fmaiices tlie 
glower At the other extreane the large rancher 
sorts his wool and sends bales, each eontaiiimg <i 
special grade, to be* sold by sample at publ.e 
auction, d’he auction sale devdoju'd in lamdon 
during the first hall of the nineteenth ccntiirv, 
fed by Sjianish, C.nrman and Austnilian con- 
signments But ahei WS43 wool broke! s in Mel- 
bourne and Svtlney began to liold auctions in 
those towns, and now ()0 percent ol the Aus- 
lialian dip is sold there at auction saK\s at- 
tended hy Inwers from all the wool Wfirking 
c'oimtnes 

If 1k‘ is to gain the bonelits of tlu* auction sale, 
the small producer must lune lus avooI sorted 
and lus small portions of each (jii.ility pooled 
with those oi other farmers, thus making lots 
large enough to be |nit under the hammer. Sort- 
ing and jioolmg are sometimes done hy the 
broker before .iiiction; on one occasion m 1927, 
339 Ixiles of sorted and pooled Avool Avere made 
up from flc'cccs scut by 329 owners Cooperation 
offers the same scrviee l^y establishing sorting 
and hulking facilities and by proAiding the ad- 
A-uitages usually ;issoeialed with cxioperative S(^- 
cieties. Since the World War eoojieration has 
made some progress among small groweis, but 
ir Australia and New Zealand the efiieicnt sen-- 
ice and the powerful grip of the pruate wool 
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broker make that pn^gress ciihicult. In France, 
Scotland, England and South Africa there are 
cooperative societies. In the United States, 
where for a century wool was sold unsorted to 
local wool dealers or to the represiaitatives of 
Boston, Philadelphia or New Yfirk firms, Ohio 
farmers cooperated in k;i 8, and other stales in 
the west and east soon follow’ed. Members 
signed contracts binding themselves to hand 
over their entire clip for a number of years to be 
stored, graded and sold by the association. By 
1925, 91 wool and mohair coripcrative groups 
had been fonned, and in 1929 the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation was set up on the initia- 
tive of the Federal F.irm Board to centrahzi the 
sale of wool collected by the regional coopera- 
tives. The aim of this corporation was to de\elop 
orderly marketing, reduce selling costs, stabilize 
prices, abolish competition] between rival sellers 
and increase the net return on wool. Its stock 
was held in 1930 by 26 Cf)operatives; it could 
borrow from tiie h'ederal Farm Board, the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank ai]d com 
mercial banks and make advances both before 
shearing and upon delivery of the clip, thus 
avoiding the charge that the grower could get 
cash only very slowly when wool was sold 
through cooperatiNcs. In 1930 it handled 30 
percent of the wool clip and 90 percent of the 
mohair yield; but it could do nothing to miti- 
gate the severe decline m the average price re- 
ceived by producers — from 31 cents ]K‘r pound 
in 1929 to 9 cents in 1932 — and its advances 
proved too large. 

For decades the wool market lias operated 
under the difficulties caused hy the lack of 
reasonably accurate statistics concerning the 
probable offerings of wool Data su]iphed by 
grow'crs, fellmongcrs and others w'crc defective, 
and serious imderstatemeuts were made by 
many landholders. Alter the World War the 
joint council of Australian growerr and brokers 
issued figures; but when those of 1927 were 
found to be far too low, buyers complametl of 
deception and market rigging and refused to take 
subsequent estimates seriously. The Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce is attempting 
to have the collection of statistics jiropcrly 
organized, and government statisticians are 
striving to reduce the margin of error; but the 
defects are still serious. 

The modern w^ool manufacturer has not re- 
lied solely on the new^ wool clip. The use of cot- 
ton warps began about 1834; in 1S36 Sir Titus 
Salt first became interested in alpaca, and soon 


he gave the worsted industry a rav\ material 
which had l>ecn sj^un and woven b\ the Andeans 
before the discovery of America. Mohair was put 
to use, and the Angora goat which supplied it 
was transferrctl to south Africa and North 
America. Mixtures of wool and silk entered the 
hosiery and worsted trades. Finally, wool re- 
claimed from rags, tailors’ clippings and old 
garments began to be used about 1S13, at a time 
when w^ool was verv scarce and costly. The 
shoddy industry grew rapidlv on the basis of this 
raw material, and rags were collected in all parts 
of the world In i(>0£; British manufacturers 
used I So, 000, 000 pounds of rags and 450,000,- 
000 pounds of new waiol; but in 1931-32 new 
wool w.is so cheap that even the best clippings 
from tailors’ shops were virtually unsalable. 

In the early years oi the present century 
students of the wool trade feared that the 
quantitv of raw rnattTial "^oiild soon be in- 
<ulequate The rapid expansion of wool produc- 
tion of the nineteenth centurv had overreached 
itself, as the heavy fall in prices revealed; the 
great pastoral expanses had been filled up, the 
area devoted to shet‘p was being reduced by the 
extension 01 agriculture and c.iTtlc breeding, line 
wool was being sacrificed to permit the produc- 
tion of lamb, and a period of drought, low prices 
and spreading pests had reduced the yield of 
wool in important countries. The European out- 
put in 1920 was little greater than that of sixty 
years before; Argentina hatl fewer sheep in 1924 
than in 1875; Uruguay’s sheep had fallen in 
number to half the peak figure; in the United 
States, (ireat Britain and C\inada the wxk)1 clip 
was dec! nil ng or at a standstill; and it was be- 
lieved that the Australian sheepmen could never 
repeat the output of 1890-91. Yet the post-war 
years proved that the industr\^ was capable of 
still further expansion, as is shown in the ac- 
companying table. The output of France, Ger- 
many and Italy remained the same or dropped 
between 1926 and 1931, but that of the British 
Isles increased about 7 j>crcent, wEile the United 
States raised its output by one third. This world 
expansion took place in a period marked by a 
decline in the growth o^ population, competition 
of other fabrics and a reduced demand for warm 
clothing, including wool hosiery and underwear, 
because of improved central heating, the advent 
of the sedan car and changes m fashion. Over- 
production resulted and the price collapse began 
as early as April, 1928. As yet there is little hope 
that new uses for wool will be found, partly be- 
cause the price which makes production profit- 
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able IS too high to permit the use of wool in bulk 
and partly because wool Ciiii be damaged by 
moths. 
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XXIX xxxii, Coehlan, A , Labour and InduAry in 
Australia, 4 \uis (London igiH), especially vol. i, 

P P3~> 1 3^ C'ondlifTe, J P , Ncie Zealand in the hlakui^ 
(iaindor 1030), espeeiallv p. 123-3^ , Roberts, S. IT, 


llisforv of Austnduin J uind SittUmeni njAo), 

Cni\eisit\ ol MtlboLUiK, Pubiuatioie, no 3 (Mel- 
bourne ipa^), I'spei lalK 151 3s. -^''^4 Shann. 
E (»,.//? Eionomu /hsto)v of lusfnilia (C.ini- 
biidc^i, Trip iot<^>), es]>ttiall\ p oP, i2(>-33. 
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I 'luted States, Hurtau ol fonieti and i^ouu'sfKt om- 
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and Depai iment of \rtieuirine, )f(iihooCof houul- 
fun, published smte iSos, 1 nittnl .Nt.ites, Ruuau ol 
Animal Industiv, Spniui Repot t on fin l/isfon find 
Fiesenf (londifion of (bt Simp Jndu^f>\ of tht I luttd 
Sfaf< , b\ L A ( ' innan, II A lhath, ind John 
Minto ( I So.’ I, Li ill id ,st<itis, 'Tat ill C oininis-ion, 'Lite 
W’o<}/-( jnKL lie' Indusf I \ ( i<)2 l ), IT nton, \ II, "Wool 
M.irivelinv,” Noilli Dakota, Aetanlturii f.vptnment 
St.it ion, /h/Z/cOoL no 232 ( Imi I'o, .N D io(i), 1 rimd 
States, Di'paitnunt of XLiuultuii, ‘Norm Liitias 
.\lLi nni-^ the Mar ke( irie « »l Wool in \naialM. \i\e 
Zeiland, tile Lnron of Nouth \ftivi l-n'dand aruJ 
l‘rarici,”h\ | J- Walker, 'I < < hnu id R ulU t in , lui 124 
( i<j20 ), Smith, M .A, riu '! an* on \\ oof Inslituleol 
Eionomic's, ln\ cs( icaiions in i nfernat ion.d t omnier- 
eial pollin'- (.New 'I’oik Dizti), Wtielu, ( \\ , Wbiol- 

(iiorcne' and fin l\iutf, Ilarvaid Eionoinji Studies, 
\ol \ (Rostori Kiio), N.itioiial Assoc lalion of Wool 
Manufac'tuii is, litdleiin, puldidu d niontiih .irul cjuai - 
leib in Rosion since tSfMj, Anstialn, liute.ui ot 
Census .jnd Stati'aies, ()f!uiul )iui Roof, jniblislied 
sini,e looS, 1 law kesworth. \ih(d, hntndas/an Sheep 
and Wool ((>th ed N\dni\ lo^o), Noiiis, 4 ' C, 
pHufind Shei p-l''an?unii (I^ontion 1033), Slinumin, 

A N , “'The World's Sl.ipits v Won)" in .S\e*nska 
I Jandelshanken, Index, \ol \i (lOiL FsI f>4. Tro- 
hislier, A , “ J'he WAiild’s W'oo! Mai kefs” m Intel na~ 
t tonal Rein 7 V of Ai^iii idtiii e, vol w, pt ii (11120) 
303 404, 4 p3 43, (ireat Riirain, .Ministrv of Attneul- 
ture and Tislienc's, Repot t on the ( )) I'anisation of W Ool 
Alai hetim;, luonomii Seiits, no 33 (1032), JJal^wtr's 
Animal Wool Re 7 'ie 7 e foi dust > aha and I\ e 7 i Ziahind, 
pulvhshed in Sydney since iSoo, Wool Ynii Book, 
puhh.shcd in Alanchester since i(>ot;, 4 'he 'J'tmcs, Jam- 
don, Textile Numbers (June 27 and Scptenilier 22, 
I 9 i 3 h 

WOOLMAN, JOHN (1720 72), American 
Quaker opponent of slavery and social reformer. 

A native of New Jersey , Woolman u as an exten- 
sive traveler, going on repeated journeys through 
the colonies and making eine important trip to 
England, where he died eif smalljuix . He traveled 
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always with his eyes open to note the deleterious 
effects of sla\ ery on both Tnaslcrs and slaves, and 
lie vvci^ cjuiLK 10 see ics Tar re.ielunj^ social and 
economic consetjuences. Ills ideas on the sub- 
ject, which are sunimarized in his tract Some 
Consider a turn a on I he Keepiuf^ of Net^roes (2 pts , 
Philadelphia 1754-62), and his constant exhor- 
tations ai^amst tlu^ practise were cliiefi} res])on- 
sible for the t^eneration of an antislaver}^ senti- 
ment amonp American Quakers in the eight- 
eenth century. Woolman also sponsored the 
cause of the Indians, whose liardships he ob- 
served .it first hand during his lournev to the 
Indian settlement o| Wehalosing in 1763 Ills 
most impoitant constnu-tue (‘ssay first appcaretl 
in 17^3 under tlic* title J 11 VW of Rcmcmhrancc 
and Caution to the Ruh (Dublin 1793), although 
Woolman had oiiginallv c.illed U A !^Ira p» the 
J^oor. Here In analy/ed v. ilh great keenness the 
caus,d relationshi]! between the low of iuxiiry on 
the part of tlie iich and the geiural povertv of 
the in.isscs 

Woolman c.innot be under.Nt lod or righth 
estimatcal without an apjm nation of the fac*t 
that he was profoundlv influenced m hislifc^and 
thouLrht bv the '\a\e of ijiiic'tisni which c*amc 
into tlu' Societv of Id-icnds in the eighteenth 
century from the c'ontineiit of luarope. Quietism, 
of which Woolman was the consummate Amc r- 
ican example m that centurv , was characteri/ed 
essentially bv a distrust of luirn.iu nature .ind a 
desire through silence and (piiet waiting to find 
the pure' divine will and divine giiid.nicx for all 
practical t.isks. Woolm.in s method of prepara- 
tion for his assault u]ion intrenched ends is llie 
most interesting aspext of his life, while the 
gentleness of lus blows is as amazing as is their 
effectiveness. 1K‘ always endc'avaired to identify 
himself with those who were sutlering from in- 
justice or social evils .iiid he aimed, although not 
(pnte so successfully , to understand the minds of 
those who W'ere resjiousible for thv' infliction of 
wTongs. Ills own sensitivenc;ss to wTong condi- 
tions was .1 peculiarity of Ins hie, and his efforts 
to purify Ins own mind and to adjust his own life 
to social demands form his major contribution 
I Iis>wrwn/ (Philadelphia 1774; new cd by J . G. 
Whittier, Boston 1S7T), written in simple Bib- 
lical style, is a uniejue expression of his person- 
ality and social passion and has hecome a classic 
in American literature. 

Riirus M. Jones 

Comult: The Journal and Rssoys of John Woolman, cd. 
with introdiKtion by A. M Gummerc (New York 
1922); W^ilson, li. C-., John Woolnian, a Social Re- 


former of the Eighteenth Century” in Economu Re- 
viezv, vol. XI (1901) 170 89; Shore, W. T., John Wool- 
man, His Life and Our 'Times (London I9i3)> Joi.es, 
Rufus M., Sh.irplcss, Isaac, and Guinniere, A M , 
777c Quakers in the American Colonies (London 1911), 
especially p 39 1-4 13. 

WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM (1770-1850), 
English pod An intimate friend of Coleridge 
and Southev, Wordsworth wa.s early fired with 
enthusiasm for the Freneh Revolution. In con- 
junction with Coleridge he published in 179^ 
Lyrical Ballade, icith . Other Poems, a 
v'oliiTTu intended Ut bt' the manifesto of the new 
romantic scfiool m poctiy. After much criticism 
his work was destined to fiiu! Us place .miong the 
greatergloiicsofEiiglishliterature Wordsworth’s 
revolutionary ardor waned wath the rise of Na- 
poleon, and lie was alnifist the first to proclaim 
in lus ‘Sonnets Dedicaletl to Liberty’' and in a 
Tract entitled (^oncermipd Caivention of 

Cintra (i<SoiA that the most eficctive force 
against Napoleonic imperiah.'m would be tbc 
national sentiments of a people striving for 
independence 

After i8j 5 Wordsworth's significance m the 
nation.il life declined, and he was generally re- 
garded as a Iraitiu* to Ins earlier ideals. New 
problems and policies with wliich he was out of 
sympathy had developed. Itvcn now, however, 
despite his hostilitv to parh.imentary reform, 
Catholic cmanci]>ation and trade unionism, his 
fear of revolutionary .md nationalist movements 
on the continent of Kurope and his sonnets pub- 
lished in 1S42 in support of capitid fuinishment 
Wordsworth still retained some of tlie more 
generous symp.itliics of his youth, d he “Post- 
script” to Yarrow Rc^ isihd and Other Poems of 
1835 contains a noble defense of the principle of 
the ]>oor laws. He remained to the end of his life 
a hitter critic of the new industrialism and in 
1848 admitted that while he had no respect for 
the Whigs he had a great deal of the Chartist in 
him. 

AlFRIU) COBIUN 

Works. The Poetical Works of WordszLorth, ed by W. 
Knight, II vuls (Edinl’)urgh 1882-819, The Prose 
of Wordsn'orth, t*d. by W. Knight, 2 cols. 
(London 1896) 

Consult: li.ii-per, G. M , Wdham Wordszvorth, His 
Life, Works and Infhume (3rd vd London 1929); 
Batho, Iw C , The Later Woidsnoith (Camhiidge, 
Eng. 1933), Cfibban, ABC, hdmund liurke and the 
R(-i’olf auuinst the Eushteenth Century (London 1929) 
p T33-S2; Duev, A V , 'Th( Statesmamhip of Words- 
zi'orth (London 1917). Brinton, C’rant, The Politiccd 
Ideas of the English Romantnists (London 1926) p. 
49-65. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION in contrast to 


other types of adult education seeks to lielp the 
worker to solve his problems not as an individual 
but as a member of his social cLiss. It may aim 
to make him an effective member of his ^roup 
by giving him a better understanding of his 
environment and by arousing his cultural in- 
terests. It may also aim to give him requisite 
special training for office m his trade muon. Or 
It may seek to inculcate in him a gnen bod\ of 
social, political and economic doct lines. 'The 
schools ha\’ing a purely cultural aim vith a 
general Libor orientation are as a rule sj^onsored 
by non-labor eductitional institutams. The work- 
ers’ schools which seek to train for labor leader- 
ship are operated by the x arious branches of the 
trade union movement, with emphasis upon 
organization problems rather than on cultural 
subjects. I’he third group of schools, specializ- 
ing in the training of j’lropagandists, is chielly 
under socialist or communist control. 

'riie earliest scliools for w'orkers were set up 
by philanthropists when industrialism w.is 
young. These schools wxTe generally of the <idult 
education pattern hut m a slight way adumbrated 
present day workers’ education One was organ- 
ized in Olasgow', Scotland, m TcSoo, and another 
in London m 1S23. I’he London Mechanics’ 
Institute, founded in 1823, was supportetl by 
hVancis Place and James Mill and his circle. 

The rise of the Chartist movement m the 
1830*8 led to a genuine attempt at workers’ 
eduaition. William Lovett, recognizing the need 
for w'orkmg class journal i.sts and competent 
public speakers, organized in 1831 the National 
Trade Union ol the Working Class and Others 
In 1836 he founded the London Working Men’s 
Association as a forum for creating an under- 
standing among advanced workers of scientific 
and political questions The Working Men’s 
College, founded in London m 1854 liy Freder- 
ick Denison Maurice, the Christian Socialist 
leader, sought to draw' together workers and ad- 
vanced middle class intellectuals. 

The next important forward step in workers’ 
education was not made until 1899, when three 
Americans organized and financed Ruskm Col- 
lege, a residential institution closely affiliated 
with Oxford University. In 1907 the labor move- 
ment took over the financing of Ruskin College, 
the Trades Union Congress inducing a number 
of unions to make regular grants for scholar- 
ships. 

In 1903 Albert Mansbridge, a middle class 
intellectual who had been active in the coopera- 


tive movement, organized the National Associa- 
tion for iVomoting the Higher Education of 
Workingmen, which later became the Workers’ 
Educational Association. Branch organizations 
sprang up in a number of cities, and soon it was 
the veritable center of the English workers’ 
education movement. Phe method was to 
establish tutorial classes meeting twice a week 
for tw'enty-four wx-eks each year for three years. 
I’he association drew' its support from adult 
education .schools, trade unions, working men’s 
clubs, cf>operativc societies, imnersities and 
public spirited indivitluals A national council 
included repre.sentatnes of trade unions, co- 
operative societies and universities. The super- 
\ision of the classes w as in the hands of a joint 
committee with equal representation from the 
universities and working class organi/ations. 

The Workers’ Educational Association and 
Ruskm College attempted to give the worker a 
richer background for understanding society and 
politics, but tluT carefullv e.scluxved paitisan- 
s!ii]> for any definite point of view. At Ruskin 
C’ollege a number ot socialist students organized 
in the Plebs League rev'olu-d against neutrality 
in teaching and, aided bv a majoritv of the 
alumni, founileil in 1909 Ctaitral Laboui C’ol- 
lege, also a residential school, with the Plebs 
League a propagandist wing, 'i'wo years later 
tlie school moved to l.ondon, where m addition 
to Its evening and Siindav cLisses it instituted 
instruction by correspondence. In 1921 the 
Labour C-’ollege and IMebs League together with 
the Scottish Labour College and other groups 
formed the ISational Council of Labfuir Col- 
leges. The schools under the council are com- 
mitted to Marxian doctrine ami vigoioiisly op- 
pose the point of view represented by the 
Workers’ Educational Association The labor 
movc^nent blandly ignores the controversy be- 
tween the tv\o workers’ education centers and 
continues to give financial support to both. 

In the United St.ites the movement for inde- 
pendent workers’ education did no^- gam head- 
way until the early 1920’s. Labor, however, had 
pioneered in the movement for free public 
schools and consistently siqqiorted the extension 
of general educational opportunities. 'The dis- 
trust of intellectuals on the part of the leadership 
of the American h'ctleration of Labor led to the 
rejection by its Executive Council in 1901 of a 
suggestion offered by Walter Vrooman, one of 
the founders of Ruskin College, that the federa- 
tion cooperate in establishing a similar institu- 
tion in the United States. The next year the 
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federation, as a counter move, urged its local 
bodies to establish schools for the teaching of the 
principles of trade unionism. 'Fhe Women's 
'Frade Union l.cague, with a predominant 
middle class membership, resolved in 1907 to 
form training schools for orgam/xTs and several 
years later actually cstablislicd such schools. 

'1 he failure of workers’ educalion as a mass 
movement in the United States h.is been due 
essential!} to the absence ol class consciousness 
among American workers, llie left wing groups, 
however, have supportetl educational projects 
for many years. The socialists and the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World conducted lecture 
courses and classes for their members and 
symjxithizers The Rand ScIkioI of Social 
Science was founded in Kjofi by leading social- 
ists with funds bequeatlu'd bv a AvcMlthy socialist 
woman The majority of tlie teachers ha\e been 
socialists, although advanced thinkeis who are 
non-sociahsts have also been iinited to teaili. 
Kstabhshed at a time when the needle trades 
w’orkers wx*re actively organizing, it drew a kirge 
proportion of its students fnnii th<‘se unions. It 
gave considerable attention to trade union or- 
ganization jmoblems. ’Fhe Work Peoples Col- 
lege, a residential school outside of Duluth, 
Mmiwsota, controlled b} I’mnish members and 
sympathizers of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, W.1S translormed in 1908 from a theo- 
logictd seminary into a radical labor school, with 
courses in Imghsh, b'lumsh, public speaking, 
psychology and economics. The Communists 
conduct schools as a regular part of their party 
activities. 

A number of international unions have es- 
tablished educational dejurtments wliich pro- 
vule systematic lecture courses, concerts and 
study classes for the membership The pioneer 
in this work is tiie International Laches’ (hir- 
ment Workers’ Union under the leadership of 
Fannia M. Cohn, wLich organized an educa- 
tional department in 191b. In addition a number 
of universities ha\c organized summer schools 
for workers. Bryn Mawr began this movement 
in 1920 wuth a summer school for women work- 
ers and was follow^ed by Wisconsin and B.irnard. 
The summer schools give cour.ses in history, 
trade unioni.sm, public speaking, English and 
journalism. No particular point of view is 
emphasized, although the schools have a general 
labor orientation. 

A number of city central bodies have estab- 
lished labor colleges or trade union classes. 
These give courses in history , public speaking, 


economics and labor law, usually one evening a 
week; and frequently thfc teachers are drawn 
from the universities and colleges in the 
vicinity. 

Two residential labor colleges, Brookwood 
Labor College and Commonwealth College, 
have btxn organized. Brookwood gives a two- 
ycur course, with a possible arrangement for a 
third year Social problems, general and labor 
history, Marxism, journalism, labor problems 
and trade union metliods are taught. It is sup- 
port cxI by donations from individuals and labor 
organizations and lias a boartl of directors with 
a trade union majority. In 1927 the school was 
.ittjcked by leaders of tlie American Federation 
of Labor for spreading radical doctrines, and 
afhliated organizations were strongly urged to 
discuntmiie then support. Brookwood ’s chief 
sajq^oriers have been socialistic and left wing 
labor groirps. Commonw'calth College, originally 
non-fjctional, has recently inclined toward a 
semicoinmunist point of view^ Students pay a 
small tuition lee and are required to work for 
their supi^ort on the faim ow'ned by the institu- 
tion. Deficits are made up by individual sym- 
pathizers. Marxism, history, journalism and 
similar subjects are taught by an unpaid faculty. 

These pi ejects varied so greatly in emphasis, 
control and financial support that an attempt 
was made to unify the movement. The Workers’ 
Education Bureau was fonned in 1921 by a 
group of liberals, socndists and trade unionists. 
It series as a clearing house for information and 
an employment exchange for teachers and pre- 
pares and recommends textbooks and other 
classroom material. The American Federation of 
Labor held aloof until i()22, when it accepted 
mcmberslup on tlie execuln e committee, limited 
to its affiliatctl unions and the four raihvay 
brotherhoods. I’hc bureau refuses to cooperate 
with left wing schools, its chief emphasis being 
on turning out trade union organizers and 
officials. 

The resurgence of trade union organization 
since the inauguration of the National Recovery 
Administration has given workers’ education a 
new' impetus. 'Ehe International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union has once more set up its 
classes; the Workers’ Education Bureau has 
extended its system of institutes at conventions 
and in specific localities; and in centers through- 
out the country tratlc unions and other labor 
groups have founded new' labor colleges. Par- 
ticularly significant is the growth of labor edu- 
cation in the south, initiated by the Southern 
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SiimincT School for Women Workers. 'Ehc 
inclusion of teachers in the relief projects of the 
government has led to the fonuation of adult 
education classes for hotfi the employed and the 
unemployed throughout the country- ddie 
schools of the various political parties have 
increased their enrolment. 

In (iemiany the Social Democratic party ex- 
celled in systematic mass workers’ education 
after the repeal of the antisociahst laws m iSgo- 
through lectures, leaflets .intl especially through 
a network of popular jiarty organs It was, how- 
ever, the (iemiaii trade union federation which 
organized the first formal labor school. The 
Berliner Gewerkschaftsschule, offering a si\ 
weeks’ c'ourse of full time instruction .ind an 
addition.d four wc'cks of technical training for 
labor secretaries, was organized in 11)05 The 
teachers were drawn from the leadership ot the 
tnide union and socialist movenuaits In the 
general course the subjects taught w ere ( ierm in 
and foreign labor mov'ements, natural sciences, 
invalidity and accident insurance, b.inkmg, 
statistics, criminal junsprudence and mdu.strial 
hygiene I’he course for laboi secretaries in- 
cluded l.iboi insura, ce, k'gisLition, w’<ige agrc‘c- 
ments and Dgal proccxlure before industri.il and 
insurance administrative boilies. 

The IMannheim Congress of the Soci.il 
Democratic party in i()oh authorized a scliool 
for party functionaries, which opened in Berlin 
during the following year. 'J’he students were 
selected bj the p.irty executive and the curncu- 
lum einpha.sizcd party history, economics, his- 
torical materialism and other studies for training 
propagandists for the party. 

After the World Wai, with the widened par- 
ticipation of the labor movement in govern- 
mental and industrial administration, tlie need 
for an evei increasing botly of technically trained 
labor functionan<\s became niaiuftst d'he trade 
unions needed tr.nned representatives on tlie 
workers’ councils Accordingly after 1919 a 
three"-} ear course was made available in Berlin 
by the trade union moveanent. 'Die hrst year 
was devoted to geneawl stlul'^ the last two years 
being given over to strictly technical suhject.s. 
The pedagogical method enijdoyed stressed in- 
dependent work b} the superior students 

In cfioperation with the University of hVank- 
fort, the Akademie der Arbeit was formed m 
1920 b} the tratle unions, aided by a subsidy 
from the national government. The students 
were originally appointed by tlie trade unions; 
Inil the jiersons tlius chosen had to qualify by a 


successful year’s work under the extension 
system, which was followed Ivy two years in 
residence 'Fhe municipality of Dusseldorf 
financed a residential training school for mu- 
nicipal and trade union and works council 
functionaries 'The curriculum included indus- 
tri.il organization, bookkeeping, general law, 
employment exchanges, administration and ad- 
ministrative and labor law 

I'he CJcrman metal workers’ union operated a 
school of economics for one month each vear for 
students alterii.it el V recruited from tlie sever.nl 
industries covered hy this eomj^rt'hensive union 
The expenditures of the (jcnnan trade union 
movement for education wiTe far gre.it er pro- 
portionately then those of Great Britain 'I’he 
l.irge “secret” fund seized bv t!u‘ Nation. il So- 
cialists on their accession to power was aetiiallv 
that devmted to trade union CLlucation 'I'he 
entire workers’ educ.ilion system .dong with the 
Cierman trade union movement was of course 
destroyed by the National Soci.ihst regime 

Jn Holland the Social Democratic party and 
the trade unions jointly fonned in 11)24 
Instituut voor .\rheidvTsontw ikkelmg An edu- 
cational workers' muon was formed by the trade 
unionsaiid the Social I )emocratic p.irt v as e.irly as 
1912, Init little progress h.is been made aside 
from outlining curneula and issuing study ma- 
terial 

'J’lu' Belgi.in workers’ education inovx‘ment is 
one of the oldest .iiid most advanctxi on th<‘ 
continent A soci.ihst school was organized hy 
the Belgian I.abor party in 190(S d'he Ck^ntrale 
d’Ediication ()u\ritre was opened in 1911 with 
the avowed aim of preparing workers for a more 
effeetni* struggle .igamst e.ipitahsm Two years 
Liter the institute vv.is jilaced upon a firm tinan- 
eial basis by Ernest Solvay, who donated 
1,000,000 francs. Work w.is resumed .ifter tlic 
war .irid a women’s department was addtxl in 
1923 In .iddition to rn.iss vvorkers’ ('ducation a 
residential institution, the Iu*ole Ouvriere Su- 
peneure in tlie v leinity of Brussels, givx*s to 
pioiuismg young people a thirty-six weeks’ 
course, with expenses defr.iyed by the organiza- 
tions seniling the students Tlie eurneulum 
consists of economics, bookki'cping and account- 
ing, hygiene, civil law and socialism 

In Austria mass education classes were con- 
ducted by local branches of the Socialist party 
and the trade unions, specializing in party and 
labor problems in addition to lectures on scien- 
tific and literary topics. 1 'lie Vienna Arbciler- 
hochschule was the most advanced institution 
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for workers’ education with a distinguished 
faculty of leading Socialist scholars and public 
men. The course lasted for six months, and the 
living expenses and tuition were borne by the 
organizations appointing the student. 

Workers’ education developed relatively early 
in Czechoslovakia. Under the leadership of 
d’homas C. Masaryk the Social Democratic 
party and the trade unions organized the Prague 
Labor Academy in i(S95. The academy was 
non-partisan hut with a labor orientation. 'The 
Higher Socialist School was launched after the 
war for training leaders and specialists for the 
labor riKn^ement. The faculty is composed mainly 
of university teachers 

A Workers’ Institute to spread independent 
thinking among the Finnish working class wa^'' 
orgimized in 1899, but the first important step 
was made twenty years later when the Social 
Democratic party, the trade unions and other 
workers’ groups formed the ^Vorkers’ Educa- 
tional h'edcration. ’Fhe federation organized 
lecture courses, study circl<\s and libraries. In 
1924 a lesidential institution, the Workers’ 
Academy, was added with a six months’ term 
Each student is obliged to choose a field of 
concentration from the folknsing four fields: 
social and political sciences, natural sciences, 
humanistic studies and applied subjects. The 
training of labor functionaries is the main 
objective. 

In Sweden workers’ institutes of the adult 
education type date from the iSSo's. It was not, 
however, until 1912 that fonnal workers’ edu- 
cation began, with the organization of the 
Workers’ Education Federation by the labor 
party, the trade unions ami the cooperative 
sivcieties and cultural organizations. 

The launching of the W’orkers’ High School 
at Eshjerg by trade unions aiul Social Democrats 
in 1916 w^as the beginning of formal workers’ 
education in Denmark. Elementary and ad- 
vanced courses arc given for men, and a summer 
school is conducted for waimen The curriculum 
includes courses in labor history, cooperation, 
economics, labor law and literature. The school 
IS maintained on per capita payments by the 
trade unions and the Social Democratic party, 
with aid from the cities and the national govern- 
ment. In 1923 a further step was taken in form- 
ing the Workers’ Education h'edcration by the 
Federation of 'Trade Ibiions, and the Social 
Democratic Youth Organization, with facilities 
for both mass education and the special training 
f'f the chosen. In Norway the socialist party 
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founded in 1920 a school for functionaries in 
labor law, cooperation, .socialism and industrial 
problems. 

The Japanese Federation of Labor organized 
a school for trade union lunctionanes in 1921 
with labor law, labor legislation and social 
theories in its curriculuin. 'Flic school operates 
three evenings a week lor three hours I'he 
Osaka Federation of Labor conducts a similar 
enterprise of its own A Workers’ Ivducational 
\ssociation wath headcpiartcrs at 'Tokvo directs 
country wide training aiul is divided into the 
following fiv'e departments [niblicity, education, 
home study, legal and .idvisoiv. 

In contrast with the older ruator activities of 
the labor lurwement, the political, trade union 
and cooperative, woikers’ education suffers 
from lack of definiteness of aim. It is not un- 
hkcE that this- state of affairs is inherent in the 
activity nseb and wall thet< fore remain per- 
manent F'lrst, there is the division between the 
“culturists” and the class conscious labonsts, 
the fomier rccuforccd lu tlicar point of view by 
general educators and humanitanans. In addi- 
tion the le^iclcrship in the above mentioned 
standard m iv'cm<*nt endeavors to stamp the 
gcaicral workers’ education niovxauent with its 
special stamp reflecting the jurticiilar objcctiv'cs 
and needs of the respective movements and 
activitic^s. In the final analysis a workers’ educa- 
tion movement depends on a thriving general 
labor movement supporting its activities and 
offering opportunities for its graduates. 

Si,i k; Perlman 

iSVr. Tradf Unions, Lvium Movfmim, Education; 
Adi'ii Kdi’Caik 3 n, \ ocAiioNvi. Educaiion; In- 
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W .E.A.; Plebs, the organ of the National Council of La- 
bour Colleges, published monthly in Oxford since 
1909; and the reports and publications of the Workeis* 
Education Bureau of America. 

WORKING MEN’S CLUBS, See Mutual 
Aid Societies. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSA’riON isthetenn 
now applied indiscriminately to all legislative 
systems which provide, without reference to tra- 
ditional legal responsibility rooted in actual 
negligence, standardized economic benefits for 
W'orkers injured in industry. I’hese benefits, 
which are stipulated by law rather than by the 
choice of the employer who pays the premium, 
bear a relation to tlie financial loss to the workers 
involved in the specific injuries It is w idely con- 
ceded that they fall far short of full compensation 
for actual loss. 'Lius shortcoming is defended 
upon the ground that the creati^m by statute of 
the right to compensation benefits, iiTesj)ective 
of the fault of the worker and without ]woof of 
the negligence of the employer, is aii ad\antage 
to the wwker which justifies substantial sacrifice 
on his part of the potential damage claims he 
enjoyed under the old law of enipIo\ers’ lia- 
bility. 

With the progress of the machine age indus- 
trial injur}^ and industrial deatli loomed large 
among the causes of destitution. Through 
pressure upon public and private funds for re- 
lief of the needy the economic problem of indu.s- 
trial injury attracted public attention. The first 
solutions offered were m the guise of amend- 
ments to the existing liability laws and were de- 
signed merely to increase the worker’s chances 
of recover}^; in any case these proved of but 
interim merit because of the cost, delay and 
cumbersomeness of the damage suit at knv 
which was required of the worker. IVloreover 
such legislation failed to eliminate the social 
problem of maintaining the families of workers 
crippled through accidents caused by the work- 
ers’ own negligence I’he conviction eventually 
gained acceptance, fir.st in Gennany and a few 
other European countries and ultimately in 
virtually all industrial nations of the world, that 
no adjustment of a system predicated upon 
damage suits could prove a workable remedy for 
the socio-economic problems entailed by in- 
juries sufiered in modern mechanized industry. 
From then on, the attempt to force the old 
liability law into workable shape was abandoned; 
and the standard was fixed at reasonable im- 
mediate compensation of workers for losses re- 


sulting from industrial injuries, without regard 
to the specific cause of the individual case. 

A chronological review of workmen’s com- 
pensation begins with the pioneer country, Ger- 
many. Legislation in that countr\ climaxed a 
period of lawmaking in tfie several (>erman 
states which strengthened and aided workers’ 
mutual aid societies and guiltfs 1 his legislation 
was patterned for the most part after the regula- 
tions governing the provident funds, which by 
ancient custom in the mining communities of 
Ciennany and other Kuropean countries pro- 
vided benefits lor injured and sick workers and 
their families d'he compensation scheme was 
divided between two .systems .set up in 1SS3 and 
1<S(S4. Bv the Sickness Insurance Act of 1SS3 
victims of iiulustnal acculents received medical 
and cash benefits tor thirtven we<‘ks of dis- 
al>iht\; bv ifii' so-c.illed Industrial Accklcnt In- 
surance Law of 1SS4 compulsory insurance bv 
emplovers against serious and f.ital nuhistrial 
injuries was required 'This scrond measure w'as 
regarded as the real workmen’s compens.ition 
scheme and the .standards which it set iqi had 
great influence on later legislation in other coun- 
tries. Austiia foIlow(‘i.I tlie examjde of (iennanv 
in iS’Sy; Norvvav, Finland, h'ranee, Denmark 
and ( Treat Britain legislated in the iSt^o’s; aiul 
Spam, the NetiKTlaiuL, Sweden, Luxianburg, 
Belgium, Russia, Italv , Himgarv ami most of the 
British dominions were added to the list during 
the first deeade of the twentieth vimturv the 
outbreak of the World War Switzerland and 
several of the states in the I niteil States had 1k- 
C()nu‘ compensation jurisdictions; in the years 
following most of the Latin American countries, 
the territories and all but four of the states of the 
Ihuted States, tlu* remaining European nations 
indudiiig tho.se created by the Tre.ity of Wr- 
sailles, Japan and China and a number of 
European colonies in Africa and in the Far East 
similarly adopted workmen’s compensation 
measures. 

The principal standards of the original (mer- 
man law included; a generfnis definition of in 
dustnaJ accident as covering all injuries tK* 
curnng during the course of employment; pro- 
vision of medical and other remt'dial care; pay- 
ment of cash benefits both to compensate for 
wage loss and to cover the funeral costs in the 
event of fatal accident; continuation of cash 
benefits throughout the whole period of dis- 
ability with increase in benefit up to 100 percent 
of the wage loss when the worker was helpless 
and in need of attendance; pensions lasting 
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hroughout legal dependency for the family of 
die worker suHering fatal injury; security to the 
worker that compensation would he paid ac- 
cording to the law, first, through the require- 
ment that employers insure their obligations 
under the law in industrial mutual insurance as- 
sociations and, second, through the acceptance 
by the imperial Treasury of responsibility for the 
obligations of any association which became in- 
solvent; strict re(|uircment of accident reporting 
and proMsion for accident prevention work 
through enforced safety devices; provision for 
prompt payment of benefits through the postal 
authorities; effective administrative machinery 
including speedy settlemeiit of disputes with 
right of ajqieal to a court of arbitration. 1 n most 
respects the original Gcrm.ni measure set up 
standards which time has demonstrated were 
rooted in sound pnncijd*.. I'he chief shortcom- 
ings were found in the coverage provisions, 
which ap}>lied onlv lo listed t \tra-hazar<,lous 
industries and to their non-manual workers, who 
were either “works offu ials“ or f-chnicians with 
less than a stipulaleci larmn;' power 

The iJrilish aiul I )amsh acts of 1897 and 1898 
respectively contained unfortunate deviations 
from the j^ittcrn set in the pioneer (jeniian 
legislation, both measures restricted compensa- 
tion to accidents not caused by the “gross care 
lessness of the worker,” an innovation whieh 
struck at the \eiy foundation of compensation 
legislation bv throwing open to litigation the 
uuestion of fault. Again, both measures omitted 
medical benefits altogether Als(' in the case of a 
fatal accident, insteatl of granting survivors’ 
nensions varving with the number ol depend- 
ents, the IJntish and Danish laws provided only 
limited death benefits of tlirce years’ and lour 
years’ earnings respectively. Denmark moreover 
limited the maximum amount payable in the 
case of permanent totiil disalulity. Both British 
and Danish acts omitted any requirement of 
insurance or substitute security that the legal 
benefits would be paitl in the individual case, 
merely stipulating that slated conqiensation 
benefits were payable 111 the ev^ent ol a compen- 
sable injury. Lastly, the British act provided no 
special administrative agency for the enforce- 
ment of the law, the worker being left entirely 
to his own devices without advice Inun a public 
officer as to his rights. Some or all of these un- 
fortunate omissions m the British and Danish 
codes characterized also the later measures 
adopted by Spam, Itiily, the British dominions, 
the states of the United States and the Latin 


American countries. In particular the British 
arbitrarily limited death benefit had a marked 
influence upon American compensation legis- 
lation. 

A survey of the sixty odd foreign law's, with 
special reference to their recent amendments, 
indicates a continuing liberalizing tendenev . In 
general the coverage clauses show a growing 
conviction of the fact that “in principle . . . the 
worker’s right to compensation ... is the 
sam-q whether the undertaking he large or small, 
W’liethei the work earned on therein be con- 
sidered as dangerous or as involving only an 
insignificant risk, whether the undertaking he 
industrial, commercial, or agricultural, whether 
the W'orker’s pay is low or high, whether or no 
he IS a manual workei , and finally, whether he is 
the vietim of an industrial accident or of an oc- 
cupational disease” (International Labour Of- 
fice, .S’/ //-iZ/es (uid Reports y ‘'W. M, no. 2, p. 6). 
’^fhe employment which has been most com- 
monly dcnii d compensation piotection has 
been, as in the early years of compensation his- 
tory, domestic serv ice. Agricultural enterprise in 
which machinery is used has been protected in 
the great m ijority of cases; all fann labor, how- 
ever, IS still omitted from the scope of about 25 
percent of the aits. More than a third of the 
foreign j'urisdictions continue to discriminate 
against either small industrial plants or non- 
mechanized ])lants Moreover about a fifth of the 
laws have failed to protect cm})loyees m offices, 
stores and similar establishments. Almost a 
tlnid have omitted seamen, and the majority 
have left out home industry labor. Employeef 
both manual and non-maniud hav'e been in^ 
eluded, without regard t<» their earnings, in 
nearly two thirds of the measures - a marked 
improv'ement over the earlier situation. Al- 
though provisions for medical and other reme- 
dial care hav e remained deficient m a few Euro- 
pean countries and in some of the Australian 
states, medical as well as cash benefits, with hos- 
pitalization when needed, have been guaranteed 
in almost all of the large industrial nations and 
in most of the lesser ones. 

’I'he original German provision whereby two 
thirds of the wage loss was granted during 
permanent disability has been duplicated in the 
majority of the foieign laws. Indeed this ratio 
was raised to 70 or 75 j^ercent of the basic wage 
in some acts. Aloreovcr the German provision 
for increasing the pension to 100 percent in per- 
manent disability cases has been widely fol- 
lowed. Neither time nor money limits were se^ 
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on these permanent disability pensions. I'he three defense doctrines of assumption of risk, 
lower percentage of 50 percent remained the fellow ser\aiit «uui contributory negligence, 
most usutil ratio ]>aid in the case of temporary Conv'crselv, the worker \\h(> c hose to adhere to 
incapacity; recent amcaidments, howe\er, have ins damage suit rights was haiuiicapped by the 
pro\ idc‘d in some cases 6().() percent and even 75 restoration of tlu^ delcnses to his empIo\ er As 
percent, both (ireat Britain and Denmark have tlie Supreme Dourl of the rnitc'd States uj)held 
liberalized thcar death benefit clauses to provide the Dgal propriety of the* eonipuisor\ type of 
more generously for dc‘pendent children, and compensation law m 1(^17 (N ^ C’eutral By. 
most of tlie foreign measures proyuie continuous Co. r. White, ^43 V S. 1 SS), there was no longer 
jicnsions throughout dependency for the family any reason for the elective l\pe of measure, 
of the worker killed in industry. A maximum Most ol the Amtaiean acts started with an 
limit on the weekly eoinpensation allowable is an nndiie number of tlu- worst fcMtures of the yari- 

alrnost universal fe.iture. d here has Iveen a ous contnuaital Livvs C’onsuler.ible improv'ement 

marked tendency away from the type of law has, liowevcT, bt‘en acliuwed through constant 

initiated bv (»reat Britain, which mereh jilated amending of original stJtutc's It remains true 

upon tile em]>Iover the obligation to jiay c'om- neve rthelc-ss tliat tlu' givat ma)oi il v of Vrneric.in 
pensation, leavmig insurance to Ins discretion laws still contiiin a inarkcx] iiumbei of clauses 

All countries of iinjioitance except (ireat Britain which make llican far fess s.ilisfac toi eompensa- 

ha\e come to rec|Lnrc either insuranee or its lion nu'asures (htiu the current laws of the im- 

equivalent I'lnallv, in the field of adinmislra- portant foreign nulustnal eountnes One of the 

tion it IS noticeable that accident reporting has worst of tlie unffiitunatc* prov isions [irevalent in 

received iucrc^asing emphasis and that informal AinciiLan woikincai's eoinpensation laws em- 

speciai judicial procedure is more commonly bodies the benefit piivahle on fatal accident Of 

provided. the fifl\-one acts ojHTalive m Amcaican jiiris- 

^ d'he compensation movement m tlic United dictions onK sewen, those of An/ona, Nevada, 
States was a inuci later dcwelopmcmt, having Oregon, \cw A ork, M a^hnlgton, West \ iiginia 
been initiatc'd a full dt‘eade <iftej tlie first Biitisli and the* federal fanplovcvs C oinpc'iisatiou Ac't, 
law of 1897- A fe^w e«ii Iv expeiinieiital nuMSures billow the* c’ustoniiirv c'ontmental stand. iid dc <ith 
eitlicr proved uiiconstitution.il or, bc:caiisc* thew beaiefit, whicii assutes thc‘ suivivmg faiiulv pc‘n- 
W’ere purely optional, were ineffectual Aftc-r .sic, us thnaighout their caitne dependenev pea lod. 
1(^11, however, when nine states ciiacrtc'd com- Wisconsin has arrivcxl at much the same result 
pensation laws, there was rapid progress. By In adding to the has,, compensation a sum 
ic^20, forty-one states as well as tfie federal which vanes w ith the .iges of the sun i\ mg de- 
government had sulistituted compen.sation for pendent thildrcai 'fhe remaining aOs gne a 
the old liability law; and by u;34 thnec more death l,eiu‘fit in the form of eitlivr a lump sum 
statc^s and thcOc)urterntc,rics had aeeepmd corn- or, more- frec|uentlv, a pension w!mh is arbi- 
jK'nsation, leaving only Florida, South CanJma, tranlv terminated at the end of a gncai number 
xMississippi and Arkansas as adherents to the of wee-ks (ranging Iron, two huiuhc-d to five 
outworn liability .system. I’he federal govern- lumdrcM in the- various laws) on tlie payment 
ment protecIcM harbor workers, but workers m of a sederted sum ranging in tvm thirds of the 
interstate commerce and seamen were still with- laws from S3000 to $Sooo All but seven of these 
out compensation rights. These groups could laws provide that the de.ilh hcaicdit shall be re- 
recover damages only by successful suit under duced, m cases where the miurv does not cause 
the bederal Employers’ luahifity Act. immediate death, by the amount jmuI out in 

1 here wvis at fir.st considerable doubt on eon- dis,ibihtv benefits In e.ises of fatal m,ury where 
stitiitionai grounds that the European type of a family of ycung children survives c'ompensa- 
eompulsory^ law would be permissible in the tion often terminates long before the ehiidren 
United States. As a result the “eleclivc” com- are permitted to seek work ddie result is that a 
pensation law was devised. This gave both the rcvsidue of financial burden is thrown hack upon 

worker and his employer the right to choose be- the relief agencies, winch must pick up the cases 

tween the newly created compensation .system where the ec^mpensation laws have dropped 
and the old damage suit arrangement. Pres.sure them. * * 

Has exerted, however, to prevent rejection of Other nvajor shortcomings of many American 
compensation by the employer f)y providing compensation measures are the following First 
that such a choice would deprive him of I, is certain codes contain penaity dausc-s which ex ’ 
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elude from benefits or reduce benefits in situa- United States as to the advantages of private 

tions where a variety of types of misconduct or insurance companies as compared with non- 

^ gross negligence contributes to the injury, profit state funds. By 1934 every state except 
1 hese clauses are to he critici/ed in that they Alabama required the employer either to insure 
lead to litigation and also because they shut out his compensation risks or to give proof of ability 
fiom comjiensation benefits thousands of work- to meet them (“self- insurance”). In seven states 
ers who are iiijured at tlicir work. Second, in all compensation risks had to he insured in a 
Older that the cost of compensation may be kept state fund; in twenty-seven private insurance 
down, total compensation for all types of injury companies carried all the insurance; m ten the 
is limited to an aibitiary sum, regardless of the employer could choose between a state fund and 
particular requirements of individual cases. private Insurance companies IXlany of the argu- 
Moreoyer specific pt rinanent injuries are sched- ments com ernmg the relative advantages of the 
uled with corresponding compensation amounts, different insuraiu e arrangements were merely 
which are not adjusted with reference to the age matters of hLisiness interest to the employer. It 
and occuj'iation of the worker T liird, weekly would seem incontrovertible, howev^er, that in 
benefits, althoiigii usually stated as a percentage the absence ot some- aiT.mgement by private 
oi the wage earned, are scaled (lown, by the m~ ■companies to accept jointly the “poor risks” 
elusion of a low' mavimum benefit figuny loan rtffused bv individual companies the existence 
amount inadecjuatc* to nuenUin the worker’s of S\>me sort of state fund is essential, since 
family even at the lowest current standard of otherwise the work<Ts in ind 'stries with an 
liv mg. Iu)urth, occLijvitional disease is not com- accident hazard so large and uncertain that 
peiisated <is an industrial injury; even in the piu'ate insurance eompanics nnd them unprofit- 
ininoiiiv ol stales wlucli do make provision, ^.ble have only a nominal cr)mpensation pro- 
com] aisation on)\ for listed diseases is allowed tection 

I’ lit!) no jirovisioii foi a state insurance earner There are emerging, on the basis of provisions 

IS m;jc‘ in tliirt\-one of the acts, so that tlie to be loimci in the some 120 compensation eodcs 

“poor risk” emploNcT, whrise business is re- on the statute liooks of foreign and American 
jecletl b} the' c'ommcTcial cmiipanies, is left with- furisdictions, the oulliiies of a stiindard measure 
oii( an\ [iracticablt‘ opportunit) to jirotect Ins capiahle, in the near future at any rate, of carr^- 
workers mg the burden which this branch of social in- 

One of the definite tendencies apparent from surance could sustain Such a standard measure 
a survey oi amendments to American laws has would make insurance of compensation obhga- 
lu-en the ailmmistrative change from the earlier tions crmipulsor}' and provide either a monopoly 
method of leav ing the worker to enforce his own or a com}>ctitive state insuranet^ earner in which 
coinjH'iisation ngnts via a kivvsnit to the provi- self-em ployed workers also would be allowed to 
Sion for administration bv a board or commis- insure their risks of industrial inmo': cover all 
Sion chargeil v\ith securing the benefits of the employments, regardless f'f fvcunation or in- 
compensation law to the workers C’onsiderable come; compensate all injuries including occupa- 
conlemporarv interest has been shown 111 the tional diseases; include a retroactive W'aiting 
standards of administration set up by these period, which, while eliminating trifling acci- 
boards. Obv louslv those which on their own ini- dents, would not reduce tlie compensation of 
ti.itivv' make a real investigation of a^ least the workers suffering substantial injury; provide 
serious accidents and provide a corps of at- full medical, hospital and other remedial care 
tornevs or agents to advise workers of their calculated either to cure or to relieve disability 

rights and to aid them in seeuiing aj'»propriatc or disfigurement; include a minimum compen- 

eompcnsalion are in a class cjuitc apart from the sation figure to prev'cnt the benefits of the low 

hoards which sit passiveh , giving information paid worker from falling below- a subsistence 
only on request and deciding disputes only level; peg the maximum compensation at a 

when these are brought before them The public figure high enough to oiler to employers a real 

conviction is growing that an active aggressive financial incentive for eliminating accidents and 
enforcement policy on the part of administrative to prevent the average working family from be- 
boards mii.st become the nonn, if fraudulent coming dependent; provide additional compen- 
denial of workers’ compensation rights is to be sation for the permanently totally disabled 
elimin<ited. worker to cover the salary of an attendant and in 

There has been continuous debase in the case of fatal injuries compensiition for the entire 
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clcpendenc)' period via the family allowance 
method of pensions varying with the number of 
surviving depen ilents; reeducate the worker 
whose injury prevented pursuit of his usual oc- 
cupation, financing rehabilitation work at least 
in part from coTnp<‘nsation collected for fatal 
injur)^ cases where no dependents survived; pro- 
vide for administration by a board or commis- 
sion suj^porled by sufiicienl appropriations to 
make possible an acti^’e and aggressive enforce- 
ment of the law for the benefit of tlie w^orkers; 
empowx‘r the administrati\ e l^o.ird to make and 
enforce safety orders predicated upon the adop- 
tion of safetv rules vind mechanical safety de- 
vices. Such a standard measure would cope with 
the social and economic }>roblems caused by in- 
dustrial injuries as completely as is possible 
under j^revailing standards. 
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Insurance and Compensation Systems in Europe, 
7 'wenty-fourth Annual Rc'jiort of the Commissioner 
of Labor, 1909, 6ist , 2nd sess,, House Docu- 


ment no. 132, 2 \'c^ls. (n;ii); Cohen, Joseph L., 
Workmen's Compensation in Cieat Britain (London 
1923); IManes, Alfred, Die Uaftpfhchtversh herung 
(Leipsie 1902), I leitzfeldcr, Emil, IJaftpfiuhtver- 
suherung (Berlin 1(^14). J Traite elemen- 

taire di legislation indusiiielh , les lois ouDvieres (5th 
cd. Pans 1922) p. 7 20-8 it). 

WORKS COITNCIL.S. See Industrial Rela- 
tions Cf)UNCTLS 

WORLD COITR'F. See PfRMANfNT Court of 
International J ustiul. 

WORLD WAR. The World War, unparalleled 
in so many respects, is unparalleled likewise in 
the wealth of information a\ailable as to its 
causes. At its outbreak or very soon afterward all 
the leading belhgerenls jmblibhecl oflicial books 
— Blue, White, Orange, Yellow, Red - contain- 
ing some of their diplomatic corres])ontlence 
during the crisis which j>reccciecl llu' W'ar. These 
“color liooks," as they ha\c' bc‘c‘U cmUciI from 
their covers, were also coiorcNl in the staise that 
the documents wctc highly seleetiv (* ami m many 
cases flagrantly edilcd for projiagandist elTcct. 
Soon after the war, however, the (ientuin Re- 
public began a very complete forty -volume jnih- 
hcation of secret material tioin its archives from 
1871 to 1914. Other gov ernuu.*nts pronijitly fol- 
lowed suit. In addition there came a vast flood 
of memoirs, biograplnes ami interpretations. 
Never before therefore has a generation of 
fighters been in a position to learn so completely 
why it fought. 

Yet the causes have never been so complex, 
d’he political and economic relations of nations 
had become more interrelated and c-ompheated 
than ever before. In spite of and partly Ir cause 
of the vast amount of material available the 
question of the responsibility for the war was 
perhaps never before so clouded and twistt'cl by 
national hatreds ami propaganda, at least during 
and immediately after the war. The underlying 
causes of the war may be groujied for eonv'cn- 
ience under five headings’ nationalism, economic 
imperialism, militarism and navalism, press and 
public opinion, aiul system ol secret alliances. 

Nationalism was the olde.st of the nnderlying 
causes. The growing feeling of nationality 
among the Christian peoples under Turkish 
misrule was one of the chief disturbing factors in 
the near eastern question, which contributed to 
several wars and involved the great powers in 
dangerous rivalries and jealousies. Similarly the 
growing consciousness of nationality among the 
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Slav, RuTTiiiTiian and iLiluiii c)j')prcsscd popula- 
tions in Aiistna-Ihiii^jjary, dclilKM-atdy iniUnied 
Russia, tlircatciu'd tlic disnijitifai of the 
llapshur^r onipiu it c\]daiiis al,so tiu' spaik - 
thc assassinatif)!! of the \iistrian archduke - 
which toudied olf I he connae^*^Ui(>ii oi 1^14. 

Nation. ihsm cmsIclI in diilert'Ut forms and 
under var> injj: nanus m all the eounlnes ol 
l^airope dunny: the hall ccntnr\ helcuv the Wi^rld 
War (rtTiiiaiiN, exultant over the victories 
which hroiipht at unit ( u rinan n.itional unity .intl 
vigorous in its r.ijud nuliistnal dexelopinent, 
was ambitions to avijinri' o\vrs('a Cf)lonies, ex- 
jiand Its commerce and naw' and become a 
world ]u)\ver I lu'st am! ilions took an c^xtiemc 
form amount pan-( b-rm.ins 'l'hc\ m.ule a 
vociferous noise (|m1e out of proportion to iheir 
actual numbers and often embanassed tiie (Ger- 
man Foreign! and Na\\ (»dices b\ their exorbi- 
tant j^retensions, but llu ir ne\\spa{>er clamor 
and other .ictivitics sowevl diayon’s teeth by 
j^rcMtly alarming (him,in\\> lui^hbors d'be 
lattcTclrew morecloseK toLH'ibei for s(‘lf-pro1c‘C- 
tion, whicli in turn nounshml in (Jerm.mv an 
embitterc'd doctiine that it was beinc; “cmi- 
circled 

Jkin-Sla\s proclaimed Russia’s histone mis- 
sion to contrrjl Constantinople and the Str.iits 
and to dominate the Halkan Peninsula b\ atlord- 
ini; a fostering protectioti to the lesser Slav 
pc*oples aloti^ the* lower Danube Pan-Slavism 
meant eonlbet with the Ottoman kanpire, w hieb 
would be puslu tl liirlhcr alonu; the p.itli to c'ol- 
Iapsc“, with tlu IJ.ipsbiir^ empire, which was 
thrc-ateiied witli disintc c^iation in the future if 
Russia succeeded m fostermu; the establishment 
of a “OrcMt Serbia”, and with the ( icnnan Ivm- 
j^ire, whose new ” HcTlin-to-Pa^d.id” interests 
would be iinjierded 

Nationalism in France took the form of rc- 
vaiichc, the desire to recover tire jwesti^e and the 
provinces lost in 1S70 h'or a ^n-icTatioii it re- 
mained mole a pious scmtinient buried in the 
lieart th.in a political factor endaiu^enii^ peae<% 
exct‘pt th.il It pi’evcntcxl anv ^nannne reconcilia- 
tion ami fric‘ndsin]'i with (Icrmany In the 
dc'catle preceding the WOild Wkir it was revivi- 
fied, jxirtlv tlironith the mlluencm of Prcnch na- 
tionalist writers and newspapers but more as a 
result of the rescutment of the hiench at what 
they rep^arded as tlu' bulKinp character of Gor- 
man diplomacy. In tlic Morocco crises of 1(^05 
and i<)t I and the Bosnian crisis of 1908 Ger- 
many ihumpc^d the ^ivcn table with the mailed 
fist to secure diplomatic victories. The French 


and the Russians were forced to make what they 
regarded as humiliating concessions because 
they were not prepared to take up the German 
challenge. So the desire for revanche and the re- 
covc^ry of Alsace-Lorraine revived. 'Phere grew 
up in France the determination that in the fu- 
ture, if tiermany made a new threat of force, it 
would be better to risk war than to accept a fresh 
humiliation 'The new national spirit, determina- 
tion and self-conficlenee were greatly increased 
by friendship with England and the growing 
eoTivietion that in case of a conlhct with Ger- 
m.mv tluTc would be a good prospect of victory, 
the fruits of victory being the recovery of the lost 
piovinccs and the end of the nightmare of the 
(ierman menace Most of the French leaders, 
like the mass of the hVench pctiple, did not want 
war, but if (ienn.in;^ ’s desire for the hegemony 
of I'Air(>pe and her attempt again to use the 
mailed fist to f.^rce a diploinatjr triumph brought 
on .mother international crisis, then it would be 
better for France to fight thau to back down. 

A new set ol Internationa) rivalries, which may 
he called economic imperialism, set in during 
tile last ejuarter of the nineteenth century. The 
struggle for markets, raw materials, colonies and 
fields for inv’cstmcnt became more acute during 
the forty years before the World War, by reason 
of the fact that Germany and Italy entered the 
competition. Hitherto politically weak and di- 
vided, they liad now secured national unity and 
wished to come forw ard to share with the other 
pow ers in the partitioning of the world. It can 
hardl) be said that any one of the great powers 
was more responsible than another for the inter- 
national jealousies, friction and fears which arose 
out of thiscconomie imperialism. By ICJ14 all the 
great powers had secured slices of Africa. In 
China, Italy alone had failed to gam something 
for Itself. In the field of railway construction, 
which was one of thc' most dangerous forms of 
et'onomic imperialism because it involved po- 
litical as well as economic interests, the English 
v/ere building the Cape-to-Cairo railway, the 
Russians the Trans-Siberian and the Gemaans 
the Berlin-Bagclad Railway. The first of these 
came into conflict with Gennan, French and 
Belgian interests; the second was in part re- 
sponsible for the Russo-Japanese War; the third 
caused endless friction between Germany and 
the d^nple Entente. 

Protective tariffs, which usually accompaanied 
the modern industrial system, except m Eng- 
land, were another fonm of economic imperial- 
ism. 'Fariff w^ars and retaliatory measures caused 
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irritation between countries, especially in the 
mind of the man m the street and in newspaper 
discussion. There was always the danger that 
great merchants and industrialists and agrarian 
interests would use oflicial government support 
to secure economic advanUges for themselves. 
This tended to bring the governments them- 
selves into conflict with one another. 

Another important underlying cause of the 
World War was increased militarism and naval- 
i.sm. Armaments were alleged to be for defense 
md in the interests of ])eace, according to the 
fallacious ma\iin si vis paevm^ para hvllum. They 
were intended to produce a sense of sccurit)' 
What they really did create was iinnersal 
suspicion, fear aiul hatred between nations If 
one country increased its ann\, built strategic 
railways and constructed nei\ battleships, its 
fearful neighbors were straightvva} frightened 
into doing likewise. So the mad competition in 
anTianients went on in a vicious circle, especially 
during and after the Balkan Wars of TrjT2'-i3, 
wdien It w'as feared that the great powers might 
soon be invoived 

Militarism also implied the existence of an 
influential body of military and na\al ofbeers in 
every country, whose whole psychological out- 
look was naturallv coloreil hv the po.ssihilit\ if 
not the “ine\ liability” of an early war. In a 
political crisis precisely when it was most difli- 
cult for diplomats to keep their heatls clear and 
their hands free, the militarist leaders were quick 
to conclude that war was “me\ital)le” and to 
exert all their mnucnce to ]HTSuade the ruling 
civilian authorities to consent to an order for 
general mobilization at the eat best possible 
moment. Ibjt a general mobilization, according 
to prevailing military ojiinion, actually did make 
war inevitable. Once the com]>bcatcd miblar)^ 
machine was set in motion, it w.is virtually im- 
possible to stop it. This was one of the greatest 
evils of militarism, .is shown by the course* of 
events in July, iqiq Closely akin to this influ- 
ence of military and naval officers was the 
pressure exerted on civilian authorities and on 
public opinion by the munition m.ikers and big 
business m favor of ev^er larger armaments. 

Too often newspajicrs and periodicals in all 
lands tended to poison public opinion by in- 
flaming national feelings, misrepresenting the 
situation in foreign countries and suppressing 
factors m favor of peace. In fact there is no 
single subject which recurs so frequently in the 
mass of pre-war diplomatic correspondence as 
this problem of the dangerous tendency of the 


press in embittering nations toward one another. 
Ambassadors frequently admitted that they 
were hampered by the jingoistic altitude of the 
newspapers in their ow n country, apologized for 
It and promised to exert themselves to restrain 
it, if only other governments WTiuld do the same 
toward their papers Often these efforts were 
quite genuine and occasionally successful. At 
other times, howexer, politicians sought to score 
an advantage or to defend their attitude by 
stirring up their own jwess and then alleging that 
their freedom of action w.is restiicted because of 
the jiress and public opinion, that if the) yielded 
the point under dispute there* would be such an 
enitcry from the new'S]U]iers and puldic opinion 
that flu'v would be turned out of (>111X0 

So the new^spapers, w heather influenced by 
gov'e'rnments, by bribes from munition makers, 
by desires to boost circulation or by suppo.se*d 
patriotic motivexs, often took up some of 

international dispute, exaggerated it, m.ide at- 
tacks and counter.it tacks, until a regular news- 
paper war was engendered which ollered a fertile 
soil 111 which the seeds of a le.il war might easily 
genninate. A violent pi ess feud broke out be- 
tween the Austrian and Serbi.in press after the 
murder of the Austrian archduke; the govern- 
mcaits of the t^vo countries, instc'ad of trying to 
restrain it, dehber.itely allowed it to incite public 
opinion and to arouse indignation and enthusi- 
asm for war in a way which contributed to the 
.ictu.il outbreak of the great conflict 

The fifth and perhaps the greatest single un- 
derlying cause of the World War w.is the system 
of sc'cret alli.inces, military .ind nav.il under- 
standings and enti'ntes 'J'hese began in their 
pre-war form with Bismarck's formation of the 
Trijde Alliance of Ciermany, Austria-Hungary 
and It.ily in iS.Sa To bal.uice this hVance and 
Russia came to an understanding ten years later, 
which W'.is cemented by' a \ery secret military^ 
comention in icSijq England, vshich had stood 
aloof m “splendid isolation,” made an entente 
with France in 1904 and with Russia in 1907, 
thus fonning the 'I'riple haitente d'hus the six 
great powers became divided into two grouj'is 
which were increasingly suspicious of one an- 
other and yvhich ste.iclily built up greater and 
greater anwies and navies The members of each 
group generally felt bound to mutual supfiort, 
even in matters where they had no direct inter- 
est, because failure to give such support would 
have weakened the solidarity of the group. Thus 
Gennany often felt bound to back up Austria- 
Hungary in the Balkans, because otherwise Ger 
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many feared to lose its only thoroughly depend- 
able ally and it could place no confidence in the 
loyalty of Italy. Similarly France liad no direct 
politiail interests in the Balkans but felt bound 
to support Russia, because otherwise the exist- 
ence of the Dual Alliance would have been 
threatened and the best guaranty of French 
safety from a (ierman attack would have been 
lost. Likewise British officials became increas- 
ingly convinced that England must support 
France and Russia in a European war in onler to 
preserve the solidarity of tlie Triple lintente as a 
check to the 'Frijile Alliance In the crisis of 
July, 1914, It was not merely a question of Aus- 
tria, Serbi<i and the Balkans; it was a question of 
the solidarity and prestige of the two groups of 
powers into whicli Ibirope had become divided 

The immediate event whuh occasioned the 
World War was the political assassin.it ion of the 
Austrian heir to the throne, the archduke J'ranz 
Ferdinand, and his wife at S.irajcvo on June 28, 
1914 It was tlie act of a Bosnian, an Austrian 
subjc'ct of Seib nationahtv and svmpallnes, who 
had been sup[)lKd with weapons by Sc'rbian 
officers in the Serbian ca[iital, Belgrade. It sc't 
fire to the* combustible inaleri.d winch had be^eai 
jiihng up in luirojie and it brought to an e\plo- 
siv^e climax tfie uruierlvnig causes which had 
l)ecn at work for fortv ycxirs or more. 

None of the powers wanted a EuroptMii W'ar. 
Their governing rulers and ministers, with very 
few exceptions— hkc‘ Count Berclitold of Aus- 
tria, who wanted a loeali/eel war against Serbia, 
or the Russian l/volski, who wanteel revenge for 
his hiinnhation in tiie Bosnian crisis of 1908-09 
—all fore^saw that it must he a fnglitful struggle, 
of which the political rc'siilts were not absolutely 
certain but m which the loss of fife, the suflering 
and the economic consequences were bound to 
be tcrrilde. In the diplomatic crisis following the 
archduke’s assassination nearly all the ministers 
and ambassadors, with varying degrees of ability 
and sincerity, worked to avert a European war. 
But they were swept along by fears, suspicions, 
militarist influence and the overwhelming 
pressure of swift events resulting from the per- 
fected technique of the telephone and telegraph. 
'Fhcy fell under a severe physical and mental 
strain of overwork, worry' and lack of sleep, 
wliosc psychological consequences arc too often 
overlooked in attempts to assess the blame for 
what took place. If one is to understand how it 
was that experienced and trained men occasion- 
ally failed to grasp fully the contents of the 
sheavos of telegrams put into their hands at fre- 


quent intervals, how their proposals were some- 
times confused and misunderstood, how they 
quickly came to be obsessed with pessimistic 
fears and suspicions and how in some cases they 
finally broke dow n and wept, one must remem- 
ber the nerve racking psychological effects of 
continued wxirk and loss of sleep, combined with 
the consciousness of the responsibility for the 
safety of their countrv and the fate of millions of 
lives. 

Was the w^ar '‘inevitable'^” Unfortunately 
many pohtic.il leaders and writers before the war 
had come to think so Tlicrcfore they increased 
armaments and made other preparations to w^age 
it victoriously wlieii it should come, in .so doing 
they inereast'd th(‘ fears and suspicions of ihcir 
neighbors and thereby tended directly to make it 
almost “inevitalde ” But many students think 
that il was not inevitable. No one c.an foresee all 
the imponderable factors which may sudtlenly 
change a situation. Eor instance, the tension be- 
tween d'riple Alliance and d’npk Entente might 
have relaxed if England and Ucnnaiiy, which 
W'ci'e on more friendly temis in June, 1914, tlian 
they liad been for many months previously, had 
riiiallv' sigiuxi the treaties already initialed con- 
cerning the Berliu-Bagdad Railway and tlie 
Portuguese colonies; or if Kiderlen-Wachter 
had remained in cliarge of the (icrm.in Foreign 
Office instead of suddenly dying at the end of 
1912; or if Kokovtsov liad remained in office and 
I/volski been dismissed, or if Caillaux had not 
been rejdaeed bv Poincare; or if the archduke 
I’V.inz Ferdinaiul, inste.ul of becoming the 
victim of the fatal ehanee by which his chauffeur 
happened to make a mistake as to streets in 
Sarajewo and slopped just at tlie point where the 
assassin was waiting, had lived to put into effect 
ins plans for “tnalism” instead of “dualism” m 
the goveniment of Austria-IIungai7. A general 
European w.ir had indeed been successfully 
averted during several severe ihplomatic crises 
in the decade preceding 1914, notably during 
the Balkan Wars of 1 (;t2-i3. 

A W'ar of words has long raged over the ques- 
tion of responsibility lor the war By article 231 
of the 'Preaty of \\Tsailles C Germany was forced 
against its conscience and belief to sign the 
dictated statement that (Jennany and its allies 
were responsible. d\vo eminent French his- 
torians, Camille Bloch .uul Pierre Renouvm, 
sought m 1931 to show that this article in the 
treaty did not mean that CTcnnany had pre- 
meditated the war or was morally responsible for 
It but merely that it was legally liable for repara- 
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tions payments. There is some evidence to sup entered the war for reasons wliicn we’^e rnarty 
port this technical argument. But if It is regarded and \aried in the minds ol ddleient persons, 
in the light of statements made hv allied ollicials defense of neutral rights, imhgnation at C/er- 
during and after the Peace Conference, It IS clear man\ ’s rejiorti-d methods ot causing and cou- 
that the interpretation of article 231 made in ducting the ^\ar, Icar ol (icrman domination 
1919 and generally accepted without question Europe and consecpient danger to the I iiited 
for a dozen years thereafter casts the moral re- States, the desire “to make the worii.! s<de for 
sponsibility on Germany and its allies. This democr.icy “ and otluT nu'tues. 1 he |H)\Nerttil 
view is now generally regarded by persons ac- examjdcol the L nilcd Slates encouraged C hina, 
quainted with the facts as Instoncallv unsound. Siam, Liberia, ( i recce and se\cral states in C en- 
AII the countries w'cre more or k\ss responsible tr*il aiui South AmeniM likewise to enter tlie war 
in contributing to both the underlying causes again.st ( ^ennain . 

and the immediate events which led to the actual (iennain possessetl at first an athantage in 
outbreak of war. .A.s to the precise degree ol re- the conduct of the w.ir in that its genenil staff, 
sponsibility of each, how’cver, tlierc* still remains thsrc'garding llu* Cicnnan clianetLor and Reiehs- 
roorn for honest differences of opi^i 1011 t.ig, earlv actjuired \irtual iinil\ in eornniand 

By August 4, 1914, se\’(‘n eountnes were at and adnnnist r.ition B\ eiijoMng the inner line 

war; Austria-Hungary and (iennanv against between its ad\ ersaries m th<‘ ea'-l and tht' w est 
Serbia, Belgium, Russia, Enince and (ireat it coiihl cjuiekly transport Us army corps l>v 

Britain dhventv -one other eountnes- mr twen- strategic railways to jHiints where they wert' 

ty-four if new states like Poland, CVechoslovakia most needed. Cienn.iny's imhtarc superiority 

and Jugoshuia, which arose during the war and rapidh gave it c irtual control not only o\er the 

were admitted to the Peace Conference, are in- armies hut also over the economic resources of 

eluded — gradually joined in the struggle, cither its allies 'Phis advantagi‘ of tlu unilied supreme 

to defend their rights or to realize tiieir national- direction of tlie w*ir ( iermanv retained until Us 

istic or other amlut'ons hy adhering to the side allies suecessi\ely collapsed in September and 

W'hich they thought won hi wan. October, 19 iS 

Japan, eager to seize Gennan pos.sessiona and 'The Entente powers long suffered from the 
rights in the Shantung peninsula and to take absence of harmonious coordination in coin- 
advantage of the opjiortunitv to extend Japanese mand and administration d'heir armies re 
powder in eastern Asia wlule the idiropean mained under their. se])arate national commands, 
powers were engaged m <i life and death struggle, which too often lacked successful uuit\ of .letioii 
declared war on Genuany in August, 1914. 'Phe Russian armies widely separati d from one 
Turkey, under pressure of (ierman officials and another and from their allies on the west front, 
from traditional enmUy to Russia, wliosc ulti- sadly latketl munitions and anv means ol im- 
matc designs on Constantinople and the Straits porting them and collapsed in July, 1917 'Phis 
were not doubted, joined the Central Powers in opened the v\ay for tlie BoIshe\ 1st ie\olulion of 
November, 1914. Bulgaria followed suit in October, for tlie Ru.ssian wUbdr.iwal from the 
October, 1915. Italy had been a member of the war by the dVeaty of Brest Luovsk and for (ier- 
Triple Alliance; but liecause of equivocal secret manv s transfer of troojis from the east to the 
agreements with Eranee and Russia, because of west for 1 aidendorff s final dri\e in the spring of 
hatredfor Austria and desire for “unredeemed” 191S Faced willi tliese dangers and urged by 
territories inhabited by Italians but ruled by the President Wilson, tlu^ Allies hnallv established 
Hapsburgs and because Italy' claimed .Austria an Inlei-Alhetl Conference and in November, 
did not live up to the terms of article 7 of the 1917, created a Sujireme War C'ouncil wnth 
Triple Alliance, that country at first remained strictly adxi.sory functions. It was not unlil tlic 
neutral. After bargaining with both sides for initial successes of the Ludeiidorfl drive that 
several months it finally joined the Entente they at kist achieved real unity of eominand by 
powers in May, 1915, after being assured in giving the supreme strategic direction to General 
secret treaties that its irredentist ambitions Foch. 

would be generously recognized at the final In order to attain agreement in the prosecu- 
peace settlement. Rumania followed suit in lion and olqectives of the war Englaiul definitely 
August, 1916. allied with France and Russia; beginning in 

The United States, which became “a-ssiHU- March, 19 1 5, sect et treaties were signed guarari- 
ated” with the Allied Powers in April, 1917, teeiiig to Russia C'oiKstantino de and the Straits, 
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partitioning most of the lemainder of Turkey, 
assuring Italy oi its irredentist territories and 
promising various advantages to the Balkan 
states and others. 'Jdie United States, not fully 
mindful of these secret treaties and being merely 
associated with tlie h.nteiite powers, was not 
bound by these secret treaties Being largely in 
contratliction to Presulent Wilson’s view of the 
war objectives as stated in his Fourteen Points 
of January iS, 191 (S, they caused great trouble at 
the Peace CVnilerence C’oortlination of effort, 
however, for inol^ili/ing resources for carrying 
on tlie w'ar — food, miinilH'ns, shipping and so on 
— w^as gradually ac({iur<‘d by the sending af 
missions to the United State., and by the crea- 
tion of a large number of int( rallied goM.rninent 
agencies. 

Within each bidhgerent countr\" the need for 
the rapid jwoduction of inn iitions, the coordina- 
tion of effort and resiairces and efhciencv of ad- 
ministration rajudK led t\ery\\lure to a great 
increase in the functions <nid control of the cen- 
tral go\'ernnK*nl . New eineigenc', 'gencicw v,cTt‘ 
constantly being cre,it<d, nu’gcd or cbang<*d. 
While (iiese measures doubtless achu‘\ed to a 
large extent the iniiiKHliate aim in Mew more 
rapidlv and ('fhcieiilly than could have been 
possible under tlie jme-uar svstem of indi- 
\iduahstic effort and more or Uss free competi- 
tion, the) luwertfieless operated with gigantic 
and oftcMi leckless expenditure, with great prof- 
its to .some and lo.s.ses to others and W’lth ^eIy 
serious economic and political consetjuences 
when decentralization of control came to be 
undertaken after the war 

'J’he wxir changed fundamentally ‘Uid probably 
penuaneiitly the political forms of government 
over a wide area ol hairopc. Four great auto- 
cratic or semi-autocrat 1C govcTiiments were 
swept awav, those in (rennaiu, Aiistria -1 fun- 
gary, Kusski and Furke) A wave of republican- 
ism and ratlicahsm swept o\ct I'hiropc. Be- 
tween icjiy and 1934 twelve newv continental re- 
publics were created, and socialist, communist 
and labor governments becami' common 'J'o- 
gether with tins there grewv u]i also a widespread 
distrust of tlemocracv Among the reasons for 
this distrust were the inability ot the new' gov- 
ernments to cope successfully with the complex 
post-W'ar problems, the crushing burden of tax- 
ation, currenev instability, the paralyzing eflect 
of reparations and inter.ilhed debts upon eco- 
nomic ret‘o\'crv, the ufis(‘tlmg of old social con- 
ditions and the shifting of ]iowei into the hands 
of cxisily infniencc'd ma.sses Consecpicntly there 
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appeared a number of dictators, who promised 
to save their peoples from the follies of . the past 
by energetic if despotic measures. 'J'hus there 
arose such interesting politico-economic experi- 
ments as Bolshevism in Russia, Fascism in Italy, 
National Socialism in Ciennany and various 
modifications of these t3/pes of dictatorships in 
many other smaller coiinlncs of central and east- 
ern Europe. 

In the relations cf state's with one another the 
wxir 1 rought considerable changes. Countries 
shifted m relatne imporlaiice Before 1914 six 
great powers coiitrollcxl tlie European scene. 
’’I’he temporary eclipse and partial ostracism of 
C/erman\ and Russia, the l)reak up of Austria- 
IIungar\ dud the enua genre of a number of new 
smalk'r states augmente'd the number ol actors 
on tlu nitea national stage and cx'mjdicated the 
solution of mternational questions. For a dozen 
years Idiglai d, Frznee aiul It ’ . tn)o\’eil a rela- 
tnoly increased inihicnMs lint with the new 
self-conlideiu t' which National Soeiahsm has 
brought to (iermany wnd with Russia’s eco- 
iK>mie progress aritl recognition liy countries 
like the United States, these two European states 
are regaining tlieir former jHisition as first rate 
}H)w ers. 

Although secret treatu's are forbidden to 
members of the League of Natiotis, Eiirojie has 
tended quiekly to dwide again into two hostile 
groups of states. 'I'he ivMsioni.st group, led by 
Ciemianv, h<is .sought to effect a nwdsion of the 
peacx* treaties as the jirirnary requirenuait for a 
sound jioiitical foundation of international rcla- 
tioivv 'I'he aiitirevisiomst group, led by France 
and warmly supyiorled by the new' states created 
or benefited by the juMce treaties, has taken its 
stand on the Le.igue of Nations and insisted that 
the treaties constitute the sacred legal founda- 
tions ol Europe. Between the tw'o groups Eng- 
land and to some extent Italy have sought to 
ser\c as luidiators. 

There ts much grounrl for j'icssimisin as to the 
ce)nsequeue*es c'f the wxir; incre.tscel nationalism 
especially in economic matters, such as Unffs, 
quotas and other efiorts toward isidationist sclf- 
sulficiency; world wdiie industrial and commer- 
cial de*pression, resulting in part from the gi- 
gantic uneconomic expenditures of the W'ar; an 
annual worUI outlay of over $4,000,000,000 in 
preparation for war; failure to achieve any con- 
siderable limitation or reduction of armaments; 
suppression of freedom of thought and personal 
lihertv in many countries; and a legacy of W'ar 
hatreds, fears anti suspicions. 
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On the other hand, there is reason for thinking 
that the war ushered in a new phase of political 
and social development. Statesmen directing 
countries belonging to the League of Nations 
now meet periodically in personal and friendly 
conference to iron out their disagreements, in- 
stead of handling them at long range through 
ambassadors with embarrassing leakages m the 
press — a new practise which makes for peace. 
I’here exists the League of Nations, which in 
spite of its weaknesses and failures affords a 
ready made machinery for dealing with interna- 
tional disputes with dignity and without loss of 
prestige to the parties concerned. Most impor- 
tant of all, the World War re\ ealed more dearly 
tlian e\^er before the futility of war as a means of 
settling disputes, for it pro\ ecl that war is almost 
as disSavStrous to the victors as to the vanejuished 
In social development tlic war and especially 
the post-war period brought to the youlli of 
many countries a greater sense of reS]>onsibiIify. 
Peasants and industrial workers acquired mort‘ 
economic and political inHuciice, insisting that 
governments shoultl keep soiiu.* of the increased 
control assumed during the war and that it should 
be exercised more for the welfare rif the masses 
and less for that of the favored few . 

SiDNLv B. Fay 
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WORMS, RFNJ:. (]SfH;-i(>2(q, l^Veiich soci- 
ologist W Onus, tiuNson ol i1h‘ political (.‘conomist 
Lmilc Wonns, was born at Ucuucs Ilis early 
studies m the field of phiiosophs recened gener- 
ous recognition, Ilit Ins .itlcntion was soon di- 
verted to other disciphnt's, and he <i]Tproached 
sociology witfi an eiudition acquired from a 
thorough training in law, leturs, economics and 
related subjects, throughout his life lie dis- 
played an almost merethble capacitv for actn ity. 

As a teacher he held jiositions siinuItancTnisIv 
in the University of Pans and in .1 number of 
other important institutions But his chief con- 
tribution to the social .sciences was as editor and 
organizer. Worms founded toward the end of 
1S92 the Revue ititernaiiomile de saiurlooie and 
the next year the Institnt International de Soci- 
ologic, followed by the Hibhothequc soaolotfique 
intirnationale . Finally in i(S95 he organized the 
Societe de Soeiologie de Pans. .After thirty years 
of service to the government he w*is promoted in 
1924 to the office of comeiUer d'etat 
The name of Worms has het‘n associated wath 
the organismic school of sociology. Ills Orga- 
nisme et wcietc (Pans 1896) followed the course 
already set by Spencer, Lihenfeld and Fouillee, 
and to some degree by Schaflle, toward an inter- 
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pretatioii of society in the light of the new prin- 
ciples of evolutionary biology, which were then 
gaining jirestige. In this early work Worms pro- 
poiindetl the existence of a close analogy be- 
tween the biological organism and society. So- 
cieties and indnidual organisms, being part of 
living nature, are subject to tiie same general 
laws. But since soeu'ly is on a higher evolution- 
ary level than the org.inism, Us processes appear 
more amplified and eoinjilex This is the result 
of the fact that whereas the elements forming the 
f)rganism are lu'ld together by unconscious 
hoiuls, in the case of sock, tv the indi\ iduals form 
tile whok‘ through conscious mental relations 
'Thus to Worms the srieial f.irl rtsults from the 
nieiit.il eontael of iiidi\ iduals in the group; this 
contact implies an acti\il\ in common, a co- 
0]K‘r.Uion 'J’iie nation at the present evolution- 
ary le\t‘l IS the highest oigoUisniic expression of 
this conscious unitv A nation has ,i distiiuU life 
ol Its own, which e*niergts from th.U of Its mem- 
bers, and m luru it is the nali(>n tiiat tleterrnmes 
the nature of the Ide of the iiit'ividual d’he 
complete ideiitilication ot th indnidual with 
the ii.it ion is expressed iii times of war when 
men show a willmgiicss to s.icnl'ice* tiiemselvcs 
for the state 

Consc'ious of the growing criticism directed 
ag.iinst tile organismic .ij^pro.ich Worms in his 
kill r works attempted to shift the emphasis from 
the biologic.d to the j\s\i hologital l.ictors in his 
silienu, but the result was little more tfian a 
change in terminology 
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WRKiirr, CARROLL DAVIDSON (1840- 
iijog), American st.itistician Wi ight had a varied 
career: he was soldier and officer in the Civil 
War, lawyer and member of the Massachusetts 
senate, cluef of the Massaeliusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor Irom icSy^ to icSSs and United 
States commissioner of labor from 18S5 to 1905; 
he often lectured m \.jrious academic institu- 
tions and from 1902 until his death was president 
of Clark College in Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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Wright was the outstanding figure in the 
organization of official labor statistics in the 
United States. As chief of the first bureau of 
labor statistics be outlined the jiolicio under 
which economic and statistical ie.search W'as to 
be conducted and determined the scope and 
possibilities of such investigations. Above all he 
insisted upon .strict impartiality, holding that 
It was tfie task of statislic.d research to ascertain 
objective facts to be iiseil as the basis of legis- 
lative and administrative action He set the 
standards upon whiel' social .uid industrial sta- 
tistic al work m Ollier stales .md in the federal 
government w.ts subseqnenlh modeled. Dissat- 
isfied with wage* r.ifi's and ater.igcs as measures 
of the return to l.iboi , he worked toward a more 
eoiujmc‘hensi\ e collection .md more relined anal- 
Vsis of statistic al d.ita, p.irticukirly those per- 
t. in ling to actual earnings and standards of 
living. As 1 nited States coinm- -.sioner of labor 
he organized the vvoik of tfie United States 
Bureau ot Labor Statistics, layiiig d^ocn the poli- 
cies and outlining the methods which it has since 
continued, fic rirognizcd the importance of 
permanent offices ilc'voted to tfie accumulation 
of labor iiiform.ilioii dong systematic lines and 
from ulentjc.il c-sT.iblishinents. He never starteci 
an I nvcstig.it ion with precoiiecav'cd ideas but was 
aiwavs rc‘ady to eiiangc his opinion m conformity 
with obt.imc'd n'sults Recognition of his abilitv 
in the field of .stati.stics led President Cleveland 
to .qipomt him to c'oinplete the eleventh census 
u]H)n the resignation of Robert B. Porter as 
di reel Of 

Wrjght played a great jiart in improving the 
condition of kibor, ycl he always maintained a 
non-partjsan stand, cncoumgmg trade unions 
m collective barg.unmg and arlutration of indus- 
trial disputes but decrviug excesses by either 
party His position was essentially that trade 
unionism had on the whole justihed itself and 
that some sf)rt of organization of vvoikers was a 
nect‘.s.sary ]xirt of collective bargaining and espe- 
cially of arbitration of industrial disputes, m 
which he was particularly mterosted. As the 
government rejircsentative to investigate the 
Ifiillrrian strike in Chicago, 1894, he handed 
dowm a courageous report, for wdnch he was 
bitterly att.icked, althougli latei v medicated. In 
ii )02 he «^erved as adviser to President Roo.scvelt 
in the anthracite strike and was made reporter 
of the tribunal appointed to arbitrate the issue 
in that industry 

Pa'helbI'RT Stewart 
Comult North, S N D . in Ameni-an St.itistuxiJ 
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Associntion, Publications, vol. xi (1908-09) 447-66, 
with a complete hihliopraphy, p 550-61; Wadlin, 
H. G., Carroll Davidson Wrij^dit; a Memorial (Boston 
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WRIGHT, FRANCES (1795-1852), Anglo- 
American social reformer. Frances Wright was 
born in Scotland, the daughter of a wealthy 
political liberal. Orphaned at the age of two and 
a half, she was brought up with her younger 
sister in a conservative English household. At 
nineteen she wrote a defense ol Epicureanism, 
A Few Days hi Athens, which she detlicatcd to 
her friend Jeremy Bentham when it w^as printed 
several years later (London 1822). In 1818 she 
visited the United States, and the account of her 
two-year stay, I tews of Society and Manners in 
America (Lontlon 1821), aroused the interest of 
Lafayette and other liberals. While she w^as in 
America her ]day, Altorf, a drama of political 
liberty (Philadelphia 1S19), w'as produced in 
New" York City. 

Upon her return to Europe she lived for a time 
on the continent w'oiking with Lafayette in the 
interests of the Carbonari movement. In 1824 
she and her sister followed Lafayette to America 
Convinced that the solution of the slave problem 
lay in gradu.d emancipation through industrial 
education, she purchased some slaves and set up 
a cooperativ^e colony (Nashoba) in IVniicssee m 
1825; the experiment ended in failure in 1830. 
From 1828 to 1830 she lectured throughout the 
country, edited the Free Enquirer with Robert 
Dale Ow’en and helpetl to form the first Amer- 
ican labor jcirtv, the Working Men's party of 
New^ York (nSap ^c^), popularly known as the 
“Fanny Wright party.” She revisited France 
during the re\oiution of 1830; a decade before 
Marx she held that the struggle w^as in reality a 
“class” war of universal character. She maiTied 
William IMiiquepal d’Arusmont in 1831 and four 
years later returned to the United States, con- 
tinuing to lecture and to write until her death. 

Frances Wright w\is tlu* first woman in the 
United States to demand political equality for 
her sex; she challenged traditional religion and 
was a pioneer in educational reform. But 
throughout her adventuresome career, v\hich 
brought her celebrity and repeated persecution, 
these “minor reforms” w^re merely incidental 
to her vision of a reorganized state— suggested 
in her first book— in which free education and 
state guardianship of children would insure 
universal equality. 

1 'lIERF.SA WOLFSON 
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writing. Knowledge of the art of tracing 
signs or symbols which constitute in themselves 
or in combination words representing ol\jects or 
ideas came late in human history. It has played 
such a significant role in the development of 
culture that the possession of a system of writ- 
ing is commonly regarded by anthropologists as 
marking a dividing line betw'een primitive and 
civilized pixiples. (ireatly enhancing the extent 
and fidelity of intercommunication between in- 
dividuals, areas and generations, it acts as a con- 
serving force which facilitates the accumulation 
of culture It tentls to standardize trade relations 
wathm and outside of tlie cornmunitv by ena- 
bling a record of transactions aiul leads to the 
codific.ition of legal and religious coties and the 
recording of scientihc and teclinical knowledge 
in a manner which makes possil^Ic progressive 
systematic elabor.ition. Bv means oi writing po- 
litical and economic power could be exteiuletl; 
far flung ernpiies could he managed by central 
authorities 'I’he thw c lopment of J wnilen litera- 
ture has often led to gr eater comm unit\^ cohesion 
by serving as .1 vt'lncle foi the intensihcation of 
etlmoctntric attachments, on the other hand, 
writing has prov ided a means of dissipating pro- 
vinciahsms b\ aflorthng contacts with the tradi- 
tions of diver’se civilizations Althr>ugh writing 
has often acted as a conservative as well a 
conserving foice, bv m.iking available knowledge 
of a wide variety of ]K)Ssible types of behavior it 
has promoted more rapul institutional change; 
periods in world history in which there has been 
the greatest ferment have been marked by the 
levival of the classics, which have preserved tra- 
ditions that othenvise would have jierished, and 
by the flowering of native literature. In many 
phases of social life only the written record has 
legality and authority. Not all aspects of culture 
respond equally to writing; intimate reflections 
of the emotional life of a (>eople riu} elude written 
records, and the individuality and informality of 
the art of the raconteur may lose some of its es- 
sential appeal when his tale is transcribed. Some 
religious beliefs defy the logical coherence which 
writing demands. Priestly authorities almost uni- 
versally first resisted the recording of religious 
tradition as a threat to their monopoly of re- 
ligious knowledge and resulting power, only later 
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to sanctify writing and sacred books. The early 
scribes became an integral part of the pre\ ailing 
theocracies and later were found among the sec- 
ular lawgivers and scholarly oflicials. Still later 
the profession of the scribe developed into a 
purely commercial juirsuit in connection with 
book publishing (large staffs of calligraphers were 
employed m the scriptoria of ant lent Alexandria, 
of Rome, of the mediaeval monasteries and of 
Islamic centers, such as Cordova), with trade 
and with jxTsonal eorres]>ondence. 

'riicre wcie many ]>recmsors of writing among 
primitive peoples m tlu- lorin <jf mneinoiue de- 
vices sueii as knots, message sticks, marking [)eb- 
bles and wampum bells The beginnings of writ- 
ing are found m the pietograjdiie ideographs of 
the stone agt‘ of prehistoric lAirope ana the New 
World ldt‘ogiapluc w riling was lestncted almost 
entirely to the representatKMi of objects and ideas 
which lend tliemselvc's readilv to svmbolic por- 
Iraval and lacks clarity and jnecision 'I'lie eai- 
liesl form of jibonetie writing was aeroj)homc 
u riling, which ri'puscnuil not ilic idea of the 
ol))<vt dejiRted but Us name, :ts first syllable or 
its imtial. Its jnetures leiuled to be a^ ambiguous 
as the ideogiams that conlmucxl to be used along 
Willi acrophoiiic texts lAentuallv scribes came 
to regartl tlu' graphic devices, which vvert often 
mi'ix sLhcmali/ations ol carlu r pictuies, as 
characters for svllables Riln Ionian cuneil(;rm 
s( ri]'t reai'hed <i svllabic and evcai a scmii-alpha- 
htUic stage and the ]ncture sci ipl of the I'igvp- 
nans and tlu M<ivas caiiu* t(» ernbodv eonven- 
lionah/(.d signs ioi sepal ate sounds with oUler 
svllabic and uleographic signs The earliest 
viiown inscnpltoiis m pm e alphabetic writing— 
tlu' ncture being a svmiml of the initial sound of 
the name ol the object lepresented -are llic 
at counts of tlu‘ Seinlc foremen of the copper 
and turejuoise mints on the binai peninsula 
probablv written uiulei tlie mlluence of tlie 
J'-gyptian scnlu's aeeongxmv mg tlu expcxiitioiis 
t)l Ameiuanhet ill, who ruled about the nine- 
teenth ctMiturv r« c I he south Arabie-AIinaeaii 
alphalul and the norlhtrii C aiiaanite-lMioeni- 
cian-Aramaic alphabets bt‘came dillercntiated 
from this parent stock. The latlt r was carried by 
the Aramaean traders eastward as lar as India, 
where it became Sanskrit, and spread over 
v.estcrn Asia and became diilerenti.netl into 
1 lebrevv, Syraic and Arabic It was carried on by 
the PhocMiicians into Creece sometime' hef(>re 
he thirteeritli century n.c. In the jwocess of 
diffusion tlie original pictfinal character of the 
fetters of the alphabet became coiiventionalizetl 
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signs representing sounds and the alphabet 
adapted itself to the phonetic peculiarities of the 
diverse spoken languages. 

I’he many varieties of (Ireek scrijits that de- 
veloped becau.se of the cultural and political 
independence of the city-states may be broadly 
classified as eastern Greek and western Greek. 
The latter came to be widely distributed along 
the routes of trade in Europe, to be supplanted 
only gradually by the Latin alphabet, which wais 
derivt^d from tlie Greek b)’ wav of Ltruria about 
the s< venth century ii c. and wxis carried by the 
Romans throughout Imrope In 403 ii.c. the 
Ionic style of eastern (Jreek was officially 
adopted in Athens and it spread from there, with 
modific.itions in the course of time, over the 
entire ( J reek vvoild in the ninth century a.d. the 
Rulg.in.ms adopted the eastern Greek minu.scule 
cMiled (dagohtic, which came to be used by the 
luistern Orthoaox church in the* transcribing of 
thi‘ Old Church Slavonic laiiguage and which 
.survived among the Croats until the seventeenth 
ceiiturv. The complicated C}rillic scn]>t, which 
was based on the Greek uncials iii use in the 
ninth and tenth eentmies, developed several 
centuries after the ( dagolitic and through the 
agency of the Oilhodox church it came into use 
m Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Russia. 

In the meantime thert‘ had been significant 
changes in the Latin script After the political 
hegemony of R(*me was broken by the Germanic 
invaders m the fifth century, national scripts 
arose in hairoj’te n‘nectmg tlie cultural isolation 
of mediaeval commuuilics. Inscriptional letter- 
ing, book hands and cursive scripts acted and 
reacted upon one another aiul produced eclectic 
scripts. WduTever the Roman legions had gone, 
the normal medium for recording legal trans- 
actions had been the cursive laitin script; and 
communities which had no scnlies, who used 
the litenirv book band, had noUiries to record 
wills and other contracts, d'he various cursive 
senpts had the same relation to the formal book 
hands us dialect had to literary diction. 'The 
many local scripts prevailed until the ninth cen- 
lur\, when they were practically supplanted by 
the Caroline minuscule, or small letter, which 
had been developing since the seventh century 
and winch owed its success to the sanction of 
Charlemagne and Ak am, abbot of St. Martin 
of d’onrs, and to the wide propagation of the 
standard texts of the Bcnedic:tine Rule and the 
revisuMis of the \ uigate and liturgy which 
Chariemagne had ordered made. Gothic script 
m irked by angularity, compression and fusion 
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developed on the basis of the minuscule in 
northern France in the eleventh ceTilury and was 
at its best in the thirteenth. The Italian human- 
ists of the fifteenth century reverted to the Caro- 
line minuscule through their interest in the Latin 
manuscripts of the tenth and the elc\enth cen- 
tury. The neo-Carohne script w as sjiread largely 
by its adoption for papal documents by the 
apostolic chancery; during this j^enod mer- 
chants, bankers and lawyers continued to keep 
their accounts in the tortuous mercantile or 
cursive script. Italy’s example was followed by 
France, Holland and Ihigland iii the sixteenth 
centupyx 

With the coming of printing the calligraphers 
vied with the printers in producing artistic 
texts, and they exercised reciprocal influence on 
one another. As printing improved the serxices 
of calligraphers were gradually dispensed with 
in the jirejiaration of books (see Priniini; a\d 
Publishing). llandwTitmg styles did not, how- 
ever, deteriorate at this time, for the reason that 
it became the fashion among men and women of 
leisure to perfect their correspondence scripts 
so that their letters might be displayed for their 
artistic merit. Nevertheless, the nc‘\v chancery 
cursive script was soon corrupted by manner- 
isms occasioned by ostentatious displav . 

The increased use of handwriting for com- 
mercial purposes along with the expansion and 
heightened tempo of industrial life and the ex- 
tension of literacy to the middle classes and 
finally to the proletariat led to a pronounced 
simplification of scripts and the elimination of 
decorative interlacings and ornaments, which 
persisted among leisure class groujis I’he 
Scandinavian countries gave uji the use of the 
Gothic script in the nineteenth century; it still 
predominates, however, in Germany. With the 
exception of Greece and other cxmntries where 
the Orthorlox church prevailed the Latin alpha- 
bet is used throughout the Occident; and 
through colonization, conquest and commercial 
and financial penetration it has been carried to 
North and South America, Afric.i, Australia and 
parts of Asia. The 'J'urks, who had used the 
Arabic alphabet, which had spre.ul with Islam 
throughout western Asia, adopted the Latin 
alphabet in 192S by act of parliament. 'Fherehas 
been agitation in eastern Asia to abandon the 
complicated ideographic Chinese and Japanese 
systems of WTiting for the Latin script. In the 
Soviet Union the minor nationalities who were 
previously prehterate are now being taught the 
Latin script and there is a growing movement 


for Its use throughout the Sovdet Union. Within 
each area and each period there have been 
mannerisms determined by fashion and in- 
dividual and class aflectations, and distinct 
handwritings havx' devTloped for diplomatic, 
legal and commercial usage and for corre- 
spondence. 

The nature of the materials and the tools of 
writing have had a potent inlluence upon the 
styles of writing as well as upon the extent to 
which writing has beH.‘n utilized. Stone and 
bronze in classical times developed highly de- 
liberate shapes, d'he smooth surface of papyrus 
permitted fluency; and well pumiced vellum 
although excellent for jiermanent record wxis so 
expensive that it caused the crowding of the 
manuscn|n, which was one of the factors that 
led to the development of small letters d'he use 
of a hair brush instead of a metal pen in Chinese 
writing has made calhgrajdiy one of the most 
important bninches of Chinese art. In imitating 
the technique of the cojqier engraver the calhg- 
lapheis of the later sixteenth century in Eng- 
land used a very line jien that transformed their 
style of writing The invention and improve- 
ment of paper great 1) facilitated the use of writ- 
ing among tlie masst^s, as did the improvement 
and cheapening of iiilvs and other writing ma- 
terials. 

Scripts are not mere external symbols of 
reference but take on an emotionalized ritualistic 
significance Ihir this reason in the history of 
writing once .1 style had found favor it tended to 
last for centui les w ith minor changes; the ancient 
uncial and half uncial scripts and the mediaev'al 
Ilenev entail, Visigothic and Irish prevailed for 
fiv e centuries or longer, th(‘ Gothic in Germany 
and Austria over eight centuries Even wlien 
supplanted by other scripts survivals of older 
forms continue to be utilized for special pur- 
po.ses. While imperialistic ex])ansion tends to 
obliterate the peculiarities of local scripts, the 
development of nationalism with its cultural 
introversion gives heightened tenacitv to spe- 
cialized forms and revives old forms, as in the 
case of the Irish. Changes of alphabet by edict 
in some cases have met organized resistance; sug- 
gested changes in the Bulgarian alphabet in 
1922, for example, led to a political crisis, and 
the Latinizing of the Turkish alphabet was 
strenuously opposed particularly in religious 
circles. 

Bernhard J. Stern 

See: Communication; Language; Symbolism; Lit- 
erature; Ar'i; Culture; Literacy and Illiteracy; 
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TIECORDS, JllSTORICAL, SACKED BoOIvS, pRINIING AND 
PunLISITlNC. 

(jONiinlt Oclitsc h, 1 (ivstiiuhtc dct ah<*nc}- 

Ituuhsihrn Si hivihu hnflfo) mt n (Pc’ipsu 1(^28), Jcnsfn, 
}Ians, ik’Sihuhlc dir Si huff (ILinoxci 1^25), Amci- 
]Lan Council on lulucMiion, 7 'hc Siory of 
Achievements ol ( ’u ili/.iium, no \ (VVasliinuton 
1^32). Mason, \V A , J Jlistniy of thi J,/ 0/ 

(New ^ork i<;2o), 'r,i>lor. Isa.u, 77 /r Jlnloty oj tin' 
Afphahi't (London iMuIrn.inn, Kail, J lhi\tnit (i 

(irschii htc (hr Sihfift i\ lenn.i i8<So), Clocld, Lciwaul, 
77 /r Staix Ilf the Alfdiafirt (Ww Voik n^oo), Weule, 
Karl, Vo/fj Kcih^ftiik -.tint A/filialul (Stult)jarl 1^15), 
'L>loi,L h , Si sriii I lic\ into fill iuiih llntoiy of Man- 
kind (31 d t'll. London JS7S) .ind AntfaojndoL’V 

(lyondon i.SSi) tin \u, ivioclu'i, \ L , Anihiof)(i/ii''v 
(New \oTk IU23) di M, Sj'.ruit'liuE’, Mai tin, I'lir 
Afpfiiifu’t, ChRapo I nntrsiiN, ( >nental InstitiU, 
C'oinniunR at ions, no \ii (Chu.ieo 1031). l'llm<inn, 
B L , Iniirnl 11 iilnn] and It^ Ivfluiniv \Ntw \t>ik 
1932), 'khompson, I M , . /;/ J nfiodin fion to (jink and 
l.atni Paiaroiy apin (()\lord 1012), I owe, I’> A , 
“1 landw ntmt:” in Tfiv Lt’uu . of (In Muldh hys, ed. 
by C' ( I C ininji and L I' baob (()\tord i()2(>) p 
197-228, AloinsiJTi, Stanlev, ‘"['he Di'il-pment oi 
1 Lindw riling ” in 1 K a !. Xnibt os( , 7 /a / n'dis/i H 1 it t nr- 
Mn^tn\ and linu (aip\ ~Soo},\, /ipo-y.Voi; (( ain 
bndc't , Lncc 193C p ^'■'a HaiLnann, II. Ikr 
Zusiunmvnhany r-yciiC/o/ Sifiiijt unJ Kullui in (j/nna 
(Munu Ii 192S). 

WRITS In its witicsl ii'-pecl a writ is a written 
cnimnand 111 the name ot the sovereittn ad- 
dressed to an otlit lal oi more rarely a |»rivate 
person, oltcn but not al\\<i\s relating to the ^id- 
rninistrat ion of |ustR'e. d'he rec^nlar use of writs 
necessarily implies a centiali/ed government, 
which by this means keeps Cost control over <i 
large number ol tlislant agents \s soon as it 
became apjnirent that most lonns ol writ could 
be constantly repeated in similar cmcumstaiiccs, 
thus creating a regular routine, admmislratioii 
was sinifihried 'Tin early liistory ol the writ is 
therefore closely connected with the beginnings 
of the civil service and the okU-st government 
department, the evchequer 

As the pidicial business of the Ring’s Court 
increased, it borrowed tlie machinerv of tlu‘ writ 
togetlier w ith the uselul dev ice of reciuiring it to 
he “returned” on a stated day witli «in endorse- 
ment of the action taken ujion it During the 
twelfth century such writs became common, and 
before its close (Ilanvill was able to regard them 
as fundamental for an under.staiuhng of the 
common law, for each of the old traditional pro- 
cedures was beginning to be represented by a 
particular set f)l writs. From (IlanviH’s day on- 
ward the multiplication ol writs is an accurate 
measure of the expansion ol the common law. 
Local jurisdictions continued to entertain litiga- 
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tion by informal (and apparently unwritten) 
plaints, unless a royal writ had been obtained 
with the special object of making them tempo- 
rary delegates of the crown for that tiarticular 
case. Tlie crown frequently issued its writs ad- 
dressed to a sherilT in cases where projierly they 
should have been sent to the lord of a franchise, 
thus deliberately depriving him of his rights; 
even the IVIagiia Carta denounced this abuse m 
vain. 

13 V the time of Bracton no action could be 
brought in the king’s court unless a .satisfactory 
writ had been procured, and so it became a vital 
questinn as to whu w'as to compose these writs 
and who was to have the resjHinsibility of devis- 
ing new forms when required. Down to Brac- 
ton ’s day the king’s advisers often settled new 
forms of far reaching inqvortauce, wdiile minute 
niodiffcv^tions were made iii established forms by 
the ehaiuery c lerks, on the siitrgestion no doubt 
of plaintills. From lulvvara I’s day new writs 
were often set out in staaites. but it is a sig- 
nificant fact that the presence ot the great seal 
apjiended to a solemn command in the sover- 
eign’s name was no guaranty that the writ would 
be accepted )n the courts, who might quash it 
for Its gramiiuu , spelling, handwriting and sub- 
stance, according to their own view of its con- 
sonance with established legal [principles. The 
drafting of w nts therefore remained m the hands 
of the profession, bench and bar collaborating 
111 the imporUmt task of cautiously varying the 
forms of w rit and thus creating uew^ actions and 
new substantive law Under siwh conditions 
practitioners had to compile then’ own collec- 
tions ot lliose writs whose efficacy was estab- 
lished or which were r<‘garded as likely to stand 
the scrutin} of tlie court. Idiero has never been 
an official register of writs 'I’he mediaeval com- 
mentaries on the register were superseded by 
Fitzherbert s Xc2V Xafuni Brertum, which went 
through tw onty txiitions between 1534 and 1794. 
Five editions of the register of writs were pub- 
lished from 1531 to 1687. Both works follow the 
convx-ntional classifitMtion of writs as “original,” 
issuing general! v from chancery and initiating 
judicial or adniimstrative proceedings, or as “ju- 
dicial,” issuing from the courts and regulating 
steps in procedure. 

d'here are tv\'o main phases in the develop- 
ment of the writ system after its classical ex- 
pression in the work of Bracton. The first began 
shortly after ins death with some statutory re- 
forms and continued witli further changes 
wrought by the prolession itself. 'Fhesc took the 
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form of modifications of the writ of trespass, 
which had great procedural advantages. Many 
sorts of wrong were made actionable in the 
King’s Court by modifying this writ until it 
became possible to frame a large number of 
^‘special cases” in what came to be called “tres- 
pass on the case.” There then appeared a new 
variety of “case” called assumpsit, which treated 
as a trespass the failure of the defendant to do 
what he had undertaken. Later still other deriva- 
tives completed the expansion of trespass from 
tort into the field of contract. By another line oi 
development many of the real actions lor land 
wxrc replaced lor most purposes by ejectment, 
another vari.ition ol tresjxiss 

d’he second ph<ise, developed m the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, consisted in the 
evolution by practitioners of a procedure 
eliminating original waats altogether 'This was 
made possible bv an elaborate series ol lictions, 
devised originally by courts m order to en.iblc 
them to encroach ujion one another's jurisdic- 
tion. I’he Hill ol Muldiesex is a typical exanijde 
'rhe older procedure theri'lore gr idually lell into 
disuse excej'it in those kw' cases m which it al- 
forded the only remedy. In the nineteentii t tai- 
tury the legislature regulari/eil this situation b\ 
abolishing most of the real actions 111 1^33 and 
the rest in i8f)0, by uiiitying the process in all 
personal actions in 1S32 and b\ substituting a 
writ of summons in 1S52 for the old original 
writs and tlie fictitious devices which often re- 
placed them in practise 

The writ of error deserves special mention. 
It was the only means of reviewing tlecisions of 
law made by the central courts, and its great de- 
fect, derived from the Mitldle Ages, was that it 
availed only to reverse error on the record of the 
court below^; with the growing artificiality of the 
record this tended to make many material 
matters of law^ not reversible because they did 
not in fact appear on the record. 'Lhis trouble- 
some anomaly w^as abolished m civil proceed- 
ings in 1875 criminal cases in 1907. 

The writs wdiich still generally survive in 
common law jurisdictions are the prerogative 
writs; certain judicial writs, especially writs of 
execution; and some of the old administrative 
writs, notably those ordering the election of the 
lower legislative house. ITe reform of chancery 
procedure removed the old writ of assistance, 
which called on the sheriff to aid in enforcing 
various types of chancery decree. The statutory 
extension of this writ in the colonies to call on 
sheriffs to search for and seize goods handled 


contrary to the navigation acts is a famous inci- 
dent in the days preceding the American War of 
Independence. 

At the time when American law' w'as taking 
sha])e English lawyers were already making 
great use of the conventional and fictitious pro- 
cedure noted above, one of the elements of 
which is the sejxiration of the form ol action, 
which had to be observed, from the original 
W'rit, which might be dispensed with. I n America 
this situation was generally repioduccel. Idie 
forms r)f action were accepted with varying de- 
grees of precision .iccording to time and jilace, 
but a simple summons seems gene rally to have 
rej'jlaced the original writ Some of the forms of 
action, such as dower, entry, rejilevin and the 
like, still surv ive in some )uriSLlictions, but there 
IS a wide and growing teiidiaicy towaid their 
elirniihition through the adoption of codes ol 
civil piotediire It is noteworthy that although 
complete leform has not vet been achieved m all 
the stales, jxirti.il relonn was unde rlaken m sorin' 
of them, as in \ irgmi 1 and C it orgia, c arher than 
the corresponding reforms in baigdand. The 
prerogative writs an* in verv gtneial list- 

Tin ()i)(»iu f' d' Pi i ( kM'i I' 

•SV r JrDc.Mi \Ts, Pi{(K’i la hi , ! a (.n , h si k i , Xdmix- 
isiH'uoN OI , t'oi HI', \n 1 \i , (.lUMokvKi, Man- 
DVMl s, 1 1 via \S C'o|<!-l s. I sjl \( I lO^ , 'J'oH 1 , A')M1\- 
ISIHMIM 1 . \W , C OMMO\ L \VC 
('otnii/t ilall. Ilul>tr(, in f'jrj/ish Offn nil 

tofiKil DiHununU (C an iPi uli’ty I'ini’ igoS), Maillriiid, 
I' W , I'.ijuitx , (/ho ihi I'oini\ of Aition i/t ( lonnnon 
luiii (C 'anil)n(lHe, l^n;; lOon), and “ I'hi I listorc ol tht* 
Ucei^lei ot ()iieinal Wilts” m Il(in\/Kl L(i 7 c Rtvivii, 
\ol III (iSSf) 90) 97 IIS, i<'7 7n, 212 2S, .'Xnifs, J 
B, LcituJi^ on L(X<il Hi'^toty (C anrliridev, IVIass. 
191a), I It’jdnjrn, C M , 'I'/u lIistoHdil DiO'clopnicnt 
of (Jo(h‘ Pleadini’ (Cintinn.iti iH(i7), Sutton, R , Per- 
/K/nul Actions at (Joninton Lem' (London 1921)). 

WRONSKI-HOENE, JOZEF MARJA (1788- 
1853), Polish ])hilosopher and scientist. Wroiiski 
was born in the provunce of Posen. He received a 
military education and at the age of fifteen par- 
ticipated in the defense of Warsaw against the 
Prussians and later fought under Koscius'/ko in 
the Russian-Polish vv.ir Imllow ing the final par- 
tition of Poland he served m the Russian army, 
where he quickly attained the rank of major. 
Learning that a Polish legion W'as about to be 
organized abroad, he resigned from the Russian 
service and left the* country never to return. 
After two years of study in (Germany, where he 
became an ardent disciple of Kant, Wrofiski 
settled permanently in P'rance; hut instead of 
joining the legion as he had originally intended, 
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he devoted himself entirely to scholarly work. 

Wrohski displayed amazing versatility and 
erudition. He attained considerable renown as a 
mathematician, made significant contributions 
in the field of celestial mechanics, busied himself 
with the designing and construction of machines 
and wrote widely anti brilliantly on philosophy, 
sociology, politics and economics. Besides thirty- 
eight volumes in the field of mathematics and 
physics, he published thirty-five works on 
philosophical and sociological subjects and was 
the author of numerous unpublished treatises 
and pamjihlcts covxa'iiig a wide variety of inter- 
ests. Ills social philosophy, known as messia- 
nism, was based on the assertion that maiiknid 
strives persistently toward the discovery of abso- 
lute truth and that iustorical development is 
merely a manilestatmu ol the \anons stages 
along the jiath to this ultimate goal. He \iewed 
the histonc<tI process as the contmuous clash of 
two fundamental and conlhctmg attitudes the 
liberal and the conser\ ati\e. The lormer empha- 
sizes e\]X‘n(‘nec as the vsouree of knowlt-dge, 
adopts the mechanical explauation of the uni- 
M.Tse, is frankly atheistic, assumes a constant 
widening of the sphere of human knowledge, 
professes an optimistic view' of life and its possi- 
bilities and accepts .igreemerit as the source of 
all law\ the latter expresses a belit‘f that God is 
the source of all knowledge and tiiat mankind, 
morally imperfect, will forewer be prevented 
from penetrating into the realm of absolute 
truth It wMs the <iim of me.ssianism to reconcile 
the two conflicting attitudes, to synthesize divine 
law and human law and thus to usher in the new 
era of absolute truth. 

Wronski interp reeled tlie scant response of the 
western world to messianism as a sign of the 
decadence of nations grown corrupt and weary 
of exaggerated civilization. He appealed to the 
youthful Slav race to assume the task of moral 
regeneration of the world along the principles of 
messianism and thus take over the role of early 
Christianity, which under similar circumstances 
had rescued the world from a decaying pagan 
civilization. 

Nathan Reich 

Consult. Dickstein, Samuel, Home- Wronski, jego 
zy<ie t place (Cracow' iH(jO), with extensive list of 
works by and about Wionski, Daszynska-Cjohhska, 

Z , “Filozofia gospodareza i spolcczna Hoene- 
Wronskiego,” introduction to her edition of Wrohski’s 
System ekonomiczno-przemyslouy Adama Smitha, 
Biblioteka dziel spoleczmj-ckonomicznych (Warsaw 
J912); Warrain, F , h'armatme metaphysiquc ^tablie 
d'aprh la lot de creation de Hoene Wronskt (Pans 1925). 
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WU T‘ING FANG (1842-1922), Chinese 
statesman. Born in the British colony of Singa- 
pore, Wu T'ing Fang wws educated at St. Paul’s 
College in Hongkong and at Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, His acquaintance with western cul- 
ture qualified him to serve his people in in- 
ternational relations, a field to which he was 
introduced by the v^eteran politician Viceroy Li 
Hung Chang, who in icSiSz apjiointed Wu his 
secretary and de]>uty commissioner of foreign 
atfairs at Tientsin. 

Wii’s sciwices at Shimonoseki, wdiere he 
helped Li make pt ke with j.ipan m 1895, led 
to Lis appointment as mmisUT to the United 
States the following year In 1902 he returned 
to China to assist in the revision of the commer- 
cial treatic'S and in 1903 was made \ tee minister 
in the newly created Board of Ctimmcrce. A 
year later he was entrusted with the revision of 
tile penal code, whose harsfi provisions were 
being c ited as jiistdication b]y the western jiowers 
for exterritonil junsdiclum ovu* iheir nationals 
in China. W’uh the adoption of the new code 
the most objectionable fe.itures of Chinese crim- 
inal law’ were eliminattkl In 1905 Wu T‘ing 
hang was appointed Chin<i’s representative at 
the International Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague. He served as miiusrer to Washington 
from 1907 to 1910, signing a treaty of arbitration 
with the United States in 1908. 

Wu was very active in the Chinese Revolution 
of 191 1 and assisted in the conference at Shang- 
hai in 1912 wduch arranged for tlic siisjiension 
of hostilities betw'cen the north and the revo- 
luthinancs. He was minister for foreign affairs 
in the rcvxiliitionary government at Nanking, 
and while holding the same post at Peking in 
1916-17 succeeded in bringing China into the 
World War on the side of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powders, despite tlie opposition of his 
friend Sun Yat Sen. In 1918, how^ever, he cast 
his lot definitely with the separatist government 
at Canton. Four years later he served as civil 
governor of Kwangtung and endeavored without 
success to reconcile Canton and Peking, his 
failure being due to Sun’s opposition. Wu W’as 
one of the eminent statesmen of the Chinese 
Revolution and as a diplomat made great strides 
in furthering occidental understanding of China 
and in creating a friendly attitude toward that 
country. 

E. T. Williams 

Consult: Taylor, G , “Wu Tidr Fanp and a Reunited 
China*’ in American Reznew of Reviews, vol. Ixvi (1922) 

513-16. 
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WUNDT, ¥,;DHELM MAX (1832-1920), 
GeiTnan plrJjsophcr and psychologist. After 
serving as assistant to Helmholtz, Wundt taught 
at the LinivjAsities of I leulell)erg, Zurich and 
Leipsic. He nas a man of extraordinary encyclo- 
paedic knoM ledge. His voluminous works cover 
a vast range ol sub)ects in jdnlosophy, psy- 
cludogy, natural science and methodology of the 
social sciences He is most widely known, how- 
evxT, as the Jounder ol the sciences of experi- 
mental j)svchologv and folk psychology. In 
jihiiosophv he contnliuted greatly to the shift 
from positivism <ind neo-KaiUianism to greater 
emj'ihasis upon tot.iiity and organic reflations and 
general conceptual aiul metajdn sical (juestions 
1 !e created a stir vvitli lus l''lluk (Stuttgart i88d, 
4th ed , 3 vols , i()i2; tr by E 11 Titchener and 
others, 3 vols , London tS()7 1()0i), m which he 
not onlv .issailed utilitarianism but insisted upon 
the realitv ol a geiu*ra] v' ill and supported Hegel 
m the ]^rc‘CetleiK e over the indliV idual which he 
gave to objective lorms and institutions, such as 
the state lie considered psychology as more 
than a special discipline; to him it was the foun- 
dation of all kuriwledge of tin inlellectiril <md 
spiritual world and the mtiUTuedniry betwevn 
natural science and philosophy Ills psycho- 
logical v'lcvvs reflected the chang(‘ from an 
atomistic and analytical ('onicption to (uie which 
was more unilied and organic, and it was along 
these lines that W undt inilueiued the dcwelop- 
menl oi (ierm.ni psychology from the outset 
he lelt that the syslemalicallv developed experi- 
mental jisvchologv, ol whuh his GfunJcui^r dcr 
physiulnoischcn Psy( li<)li)yic (i>eipsic 1874, bth ed 
3 vols , i()o8-i 1; tr by h B d'ltchencr, 2nd ed 
London ujio) vwis a model, needed to be com- 
plenienled by a cultural-historical and social- 
scientilic approach. Such an “elaboration and 
continuation of psychology along the lines of 
social life” he presented m lus I ' ()lkcr[)sychi)l(>^i(’ 
(10 yols , Leipsic iijoo 20, vols i-v , 2nd-4th ed. 
1912-21) 'Lhe sLiigect of this study is human 
speech m its most gi neral aspects and, for the 
lower cultures, myth and morals as well as re- 
ligion, art and law. 'The basic problem here is 
“the analysis of those plienomena which arise 
from the intellectual and spiritual interaction of 
a multiplicity of indiv iduals.” Actually, however, 
the emphasis is not upon the psychological 
factors but upon the objective forms of language, 
morals, religion aiul sf) on. Whiiidt’s wi^rk may 
thus be designated as a psychologically colored 
ethnology and presentation of the science of 
language Ethuologicaliy it is still dominated by 


the older evolutionist approach rather than by 
the more modern tendency which classifies 
social phenomena according to indivulual his- 
torical criteria and cultural spheres The con- 
tribution to psychology which Whindt made m 
this work lies in his improved explanation of 
facts; relentlessly he attacketl the intellectuahstic 
vulgar psychology with its too high evaluation of 
consciousness and purpose On the other hand, 
he did not devote sufficient attention to the 
significance of personality The cultural factors 
too arc almost never rel.ited to llie interplay of 
forces within the group. Instead the group, par- 
ticularly the tribe, also appears as one large iri- 
div idual Whindt himself did not formulate his 
fundamental ideas in a systematic w^ay This task 
was undertaken by b'ehx Kruger and Ins school 

\ ViruKAXor 

Petersen, Peter, Wilhchn Wu'idi und s/ me Zat 
(StuttiMrt 1025), 'I’litliener, K P, in Atnouan 
7 <>n)n(jl of Pwuholoi^w \ol \\\ii (i<)2i) i()i-7S, 

(.’.ittell, j Mr Keen, and others, in l\ \ ( /tol()<;i( u! Rc- 
I’/e.i, \ol xwiii (i()2i) 1:^3 SS, ( ioklenvM'isei , A A , 
in Fu‘i’}mui, \<>1 111 (n)2i) j'ly nH, 11 , il!. (1 Stanlev, 
r'onnd(ts of Alodnn Ps\ ( (\i\\ ^olk ii)i2) p 
300-4SK 19 )i <in e\h,iusti\c l)iblioij;i aphv ot Wundt’s 
\M)iks, sec Titehener, L, H , arul olturs, “A lliblioc;- 
r.iphv' ol tire SuenlilK Wdilinu.s ot Wilhtlin Wundt” 
in Amcnain Joiotud <f }\\'t}iolt>Li\ , \ol m\ (i(>oiS) 
<:;4 I- 5^), \ ol X\ ( I () 0 () ) 570, \ ol \\l ( I ') 10) ()03 04, \ol 
xxii (i<>ii) 58(>-.S7, \ol xxiii (1912) S32, vul xxiv 
(i()i3) 586, \ol xx\ (1914) S99 ‘Uid \ol \x\ni (1922) 
260-62 

W^'CLl^d'L, JOHN (r 1328 84), Ivnglish re- 
ligious leader. Wyclific studied at Oxford and 
enten-d the service of Ivdw,ird ill Ik' atlaeiied 
himself to the anticlerical part> .md m 1374 was 
sent to Bruges to treat with (in'gory xi, who 
demanded the payment of the tnliute exacted 
from King John by Iimoeeul III m 1213 W')- 
cliffe .strongly opposed tlie papal claims, main- 
taining that the pope ought to be chief follow ei 
of the Christ who abjured all earthiv j bosses - 
sions, and that chosen laymen should administer 
the temporalities of the church. In W’yclifie’s 
thei^ry of dominion (derived from Fitzralph) 
Christ is the Lord in chief who grants to every 
creature that which he holds. Ail lordship is de 
pendent 011 grace. Wychfle maintained that the 
superfluity of ecclesiastical wxxdth should he 
divided among the poor. 'Lhese ideas he em- 
bodied in two lengthy treatises, Dc doininio 
divuH) (ed by R. L. J’oole, London 1890) and 
De civili dominio (ed. by R. L. Poole, London 
1884). 

During the years 1377-82 many attacks were 
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made on Wyclille by Wilbam Courtenay, bishop 
of Loudon, and by \arious monks, backed by the 
pope VVyclifie was supported by John of Gaunt 
and the seculars at 0\f()rd ()n I\lay 22, i377> 
(ircjtoiy XI issued bulls atyilea \Vydilfe,\le- 
nonncmtt him as a heretic and citing him to 
Rome Wyclifle was ne\ei so stronit as in th.it 
year when he siootl as the nation.d champion 
against the j^ajiacy and expresst'd the n.ilional 
feelintt against the abuses of the chuich 1 n 1379 
WycliilL beg. in I0 den\ tlie orthodox belief as to 
transubslantiatimi He took a stiongb nalist 
attUuck* its opposed to l1k‘ xurrcait nomuLilism 
J’his position aluaiated John ol ( hiunl , w ho w'as 
afraid to counlen.nice <in .in hlu rttic It also put 
a formidalde weapon in the ImikIs of ins op- 
ponents ( ’onseijucMith in 13X0 \V\cld 1 r \va^ 
<’()ndemncd .is a heretu ! b* was ton t. d to leavt' 
Oxfortl .md to retire to I aitterworlli 'I'lnue 
Wvclille nnmsteied as a p..rwh j'ri'st. lie in- 
structed .mil dl^]’><ilt hcd far and \\ ide his pof>r 
priests, thus kiMiie llii' toumlatjons of J_. »llaid 
thought .md practise, whicli lasted dov u to tl e 
Kelomi.itKm 

WychlJe’s mduence v\as not c^'niined to fmg- 
l.uid onK 'I'hroiigh sci s .mis ot ihi^ C ’/eeh (jueen 
of Richard 11, \mu* of bohemia, l:is woiks wcic 
earned to Pi ague, fill into iik liands ol John 
llussand leronteol Pi.igiu and loimed the basis 
of the Hussite m()\ <. nieiit .md the* ongm oi tlu 
later Mor.i\ 1.1ns 

One ol \\\clit)i's most import. ml atluevc- 
meiits was his lianslation ot tlii' Ihble into Eng- 
lish He w.is driven to tins as a logical outcome 
of two mam kU as 1 !e re <jard(‘d tin. Sciiptnresas 
the jiaranioimt rul<‘ of hie, .md ,is a itlonner he 
maint. lined tliat if m.in is (iotPs tenant, no 
interiTK'diaiw , j)iiest, bishoj’i or pope, t.iii come 
betweisi llie ten.mt and his Lord m chiet 

\\ veil lie w.is also stionglv o]g>oscti to war. Ju 
his ])r offirtu /c;us (cd bv' A \\'. Poll.ud .md C. 
Saylc, London iX<S7) he cndcavoicd to de- 
tennme when a king niight he )ustdicd m \caging 
war, but he c.inic to the Imal conclusion that “it 
IS moic conformable to the l.iw ot C'hrist not to 
war” In Ins English writings he was very 
critieal of the w.iv in which the merehants biult 
up wealth .igauist truth, charity anil common 
profit. Ills svmp.itlnes weri' altogether on the 
side of the peo]de 11(‘ w.is o}i]iosed to serfdom 
and was the onlv mcdiacw.d philosopher who 
obfeeted to it on principle. Eurther he demanded 
that loriL should be just, S37npathetic and 
lenient. On the other hand, he lequired from the 
laborer h ird work and loyal service. 1 Ic was not 


responsible directly for the Pea.sants Revolt in 
13X1, although indirectly it embodied his prin- 
ciple. 

Wyeiiff'e }>oured his most reiterated denuncia- 
tions on the heads of monks and friars. He dis- 
appro\eil of the monks partly because of their 
vast possessions and j^artly because they failed 
111 the chiei (»(iice ot a pi lest the jire aching of 
God’s Word. Shut up bc'hind their walls, tliey 
did not mamlain am contact with the spiritual 
Inc of the p<‘opIe 'J'lic fn.irs mlluenc cd the re- 
liLUOLis life of (he peojde b^ b.id methods They 
res! need confession to a t.irec and m their preach- 
ing twisted ( iod’s Word and plc.iscd their audi- 
tors with f.iblr^ The ivnghsli bisliojis also e.imc 
imdiu W VC Idle's cnudemnation because of their 
assumj)tion of secular otfiCc‘s 'Pbev were not as a 
rub* vicious rnen, but thev labored less at the 
CHIC f'l .souls th.m .It the king’s business, dc'put- 
ing llieir sj^iniu.il fuiKMion^^ ' > archdeacons, wlio 
wiu'c oluii uIk'h cardm.ils Wyclitfe desired the 
ic'foim of t!ic cTurch irom top U) bottom. It 
should be sln]>pcsl ol ils endow ments and these 
divided .imong the pool 'Pcanporalities should 
be entirely in llic hands of the king and secular 
lords 'I’he }nv.ictimg ot the ( iospeds should be 
periormeel bv pastors kept thorougblv evangeli- 
cal in spirit bv ih' ii iiaving to dc'pend for cloth - 
mg and susienaiu'e on the voluntary' grants of 
their dock 

H B Workman 

(U>n\i(It 1,'Hliler, ( J \ , Jolunni I'ou IP/</7/ inul die 
\( huhtc di r Rt foinifi/ ton, lols (Lc'ipsic 1X73), 
tr !)\ P l.ormitM (ni'w cd l.oridon J X.S 4 ), \\ or kirian, 
H \l , ')idjn ll'uhf, 2 \()ls. (< yxlonJ H)2f'>), K 

!. , TtX’<////< (iHiI Mo< emciils jot ( 1 vondon iXSvd, 

Tic\ I U .m, ( i M , Eni^Iaiul in the life of Wydiffc (new 
td laindon 

WYTHE, G 1 'X)RGE (t 72(>- iSob), American 
jurist. \ irtually scdf-e‘ducated, Wythe rose to 
prominence in the Virginia colonial b.ir and w.3s 
among the first to ach'ocatetiiecauseof independ- 
ence. His remonstrance against British policy 
in 1764, drafted wdien a member of the House 
of Burgc‘sses, was, however, too advanced lor 
adoption at that time With the advent of the 
revolution Wythe served as a delegate to the 
Continental Congress and signed the Dc'clara- 
tion of Jnciependence He was a strenuous advo- 
cate of the r.itifcation of the federal constitution 
and as chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
in the .state convention lent all his influence to 
defeating the obstructionists 

Wythe’s most ccFiistructivc efforts were 
achieved as a member of the historic committee 
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which revised the laws of Virginia and which together provide an account of Greek history 
presented the code adoptetl in 17S5. TJiis pro- from 41 1 to 362 li.c. After giving up soldiering 

vided for the promotion of education, the Xenophon Jived for a quarter of a century at 

gradual emancipation of the slaves, of which Scilhis in Khs; liis declining years were spent at 
W}the was an earnest personal advocate, the Corinth. His literary output was most varied. 

abolition of entails and primogeniture and the Treatises on the management of an estate, hunt- 


establishment of religious hherty. In the division 
of work Wythe concentrated on the opeiative 
effect of British stitutes from tlie time of 
colonization to the revolution, leaving tlie other 
periods to his colleagues Jefferson and Pendle- 
ton. His juristic reputation was further enhanced 
by his services first as one of tht‘ three judges 
and later as sole chancellor of the High Court of 
Chancery. 

Anticipating IVIarbury r . Aladison, Wythe in 
an ojhnion rendered in Commonwealth t’. Caton 
[4 Call 5-21 (17S2)] asserted by wa> of dicta the 
right of the court to resist an unconstitutional 
act of the legislature, decLiring it his duty “to 
protect one branch of the legislature, and, con- 
sequently, the whole community, against the 
usurpation of the other. . . Wvthe’s views of 
the power of the judiciary are of special sig- 
nificance when it is rememberc'd that he was the 
most influential law Uicher of eigliteentli cen- 
tuiy America. He occupied a professorsliip of 
law at William and Alary College fiom 1770 to 
1789. Among those who learned their law from 
him were two future jiresideiits, Jefferson aiul 
Alonroe, and one chief justice of the United 
States, John Alarshall Of the next generation 
Henry Clay testified to the value of his youthful 
contacts with the chancellor. 

Richard B. Morris 

Consult: U G , in Great Ameruan l.airrcrs^ 

ed. hy W. 1 ), Lewis, H voK (PiiiLuklpfna moy-oo) 
vol. 1, p ST po; IVIinor, It JJ , ‘'ARmfur of ific Au- 
thor” in \\ ythe’s ( Jiaurcry J<‘'pnrts fftirtimond iHsz) 
p. xi-x), Anderson, D. R , “C’hancelJoi Wythe and 
Parson W'Vems” in U /Iha??/ a)id jMary Golle^c Ouat- 
tn/v, vol. xx\ (mih-T/) 13-20, and “The 'leather 
of Jefferson and IMarshall” in South Atlanta Qiiar- 
trtly, V'ol \v (it)rt)) 327 ^3, JanyleN, C. R., The 
T) amttio}} in l iiynua ft oni (Jolo/iv to (dmunomvealth^ 
Columbia Cniversity, Situdies in llistor>, Economics 
and Puiilie f^aw, no. pO (iNJew \ ork ipio). 

XliNOPHON ( c . 431-354 B.c ), Creek soldier, 
liistorian and essayist. Xenophon’s participation 
in the March of the Ten Thousand had a de- 
cisive influence on his life; for his subsequent 
service under Spartan commanders, especially 
Agesilaus, caused his banishment from Athens, 
while the desire to set down his experiences led 
him to exercise his undoubted literary gifts. His 
record of the march. Anabasis, and the llellenica 


ing with dogs and horsemanship are the fruits 
of his experience as a coiintr}^ gentleman. More 
ambitious were the reminiscences of Socrates, 
Memorabilia, and the education of Cyrus, Gyro- 
paedia. The former is more valuable as a reflec- 
tion of the amiable character, varied interests 
and practical morality of the author than as a 
record of the philosopher, with whom Xeno- 
phon’s acquaintance can have been little more 
th.m superficial, 'Phe latter, which in fonn re- 
sembles a historical novel, is p<irtly an educa- 
tional treatise, j'tartlv a manual on generalship 
and the art of war The system of training boys 
obviously owes much to that actually practised at 
Sparta; save for the unique recTiinmendation of 
“nature .stiuiy” in the fonn of elementary botany 
it is entirely phvsical and moral. Tlie later parts 
of the book derive* their worth from being based 
on Xenophon's own experiences as a soldier. 
Xenophon’s n'putatioii in Roman times rested 
mainly on these two w orks I lis last essay, on the 
rc'vc'iiues of Athens, nia) have been composed to 
siipiport the financial policy of Jaibulus. It re- 
veals the v\riter as a very amateur economist but 
cont.uns some interesting suggestions for im- 
proving the commerci.il jirospenty of Athens by 
attr.icting more residciit aliens and by exploiting 
more intemavely the silver mines at Laurium. 
Xenophon is a versatile writer w hose charm has 
always attracted many readers As a historian he 
is much inferior to 'rhucydicles and Polybius. 
Ills narrative is clear and straightforward but 
has important omissions He has an impertect 
understanding of the complicated political and 
diplomatic histor}^ of his age. He is at liis best in 
the biographical passages; and in emphasizing 
this aspect of history he together with Isocrates 
exercised, for good or ill, a decisive influence on 
historical composition in the later fourth century 
and in the Hellenistic age. 

M. L. W. Laistner 

Workv. Xenophonth opera onmia, eel. by E. C. Mar- 
ch.int, Senptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxonien- 
sis, 5 vols. (Oxford igo2~20), ir by II. G. Dakyns, 3 
vols. (London 1890-97); Xenophon, original Greek 
and translation by C. L Brownson, E, C. Marchant, 
and ethers, I^eb Classical Library, 7 vols. (London 
1914 -25). 

Comuit: Croiset, Alfred and Maurice, Ilistoire de la 
Htt^rature greique, 5 vols. (2nd-3rd ed. Pans 1898- 
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1910) voi. iv, ch. vi, abridged translation by C. 
IleAfelbovscr, 1 vol, (New York ioo4)p. 

W. W , “Persia, fiom Xerxes tf* Alcx.inder” m 
Camhndifv Indent liistaty, \t»l vi (Canibi uli;e, ICrip 
1927) I b 1, Cdo\er, ']' R , F)n)n Fcndcs to (^id 

ed London igud, espet iall\ tlis \i, \iii-ix, J\lun- 
s<.hei, Ixatl, Arnophon in dt r yjirihi'^ihd onnsdwn 
Litrtatni , Pbiloloj^ue, Supplement xiii, no. 11 (l.eipsic 
1920) 

XENOPOl., ALKXANDRU (tS47-i()2o), Ru- 
manian bislonan /VfU'r iili]d\in^ law iti (icr- 
inany Xeiiopol returned to Rnniania in 1871 to 
cuter tlie le^al department of tbe ^oxernment. 
J.ater he eit^a^ed in tb< private practise of the 
law. In i8St he was appointed professor of 
Riiruanian lnstor\ at ]assy 

As a leatlier and writer Xenojiol piofoundly 
indiuaieed the inltdleetual Ide and tbe mitiona! 
spirit ol l^uin.inia. llismost si^tiilicant writiiiCT" 
are in the held of histor\, where he took as his 
model the J'.n^hsh historian Ikitkle .illow init 
[<‘ss weight , however, to G;eoLn'a]*luc<il conditions 
In addition to artn. les in tlu' licvuc }iist()yufm\ the 
Revue de svtdhese hisi(n‘Ufue and the Atitmli s oi 
the Rumanian Aeatlemv he published a number 
of longer studies (h llKsetlu m<ist outstanding 
w as Idona Rnmdntloj dm Dana Traiatid (h vols , 
Rucharest iSSS p;,). abndtted veislon of 
which apjuMreil m Ibciu h a'^ Ihstotre des Rau- 
maws de la Da^ u Tiajauc (2 m*1s , Ikiris 1896) It 
constiluttd tlu first scientifit historx of the 
Rumanian j>t‘oplc and <d tlie states whuh lhe\ 
had established Based upon a critical anahsis of 
such meajjjer source' material as w’as available to 
him, It evidenced the author’s remarkable ^\h 
for synthesis and clarified the chu‘f trends in 
Rumanian history Although examination of ad- 
ditional sources later revealed many errors of 
fact, this work still remains one of the important 
achievements in Rumanian historiography. It 
supported tlie theory of the continuity of the 
Roman element in the Rumanian population, a 
view’ which Xcaiopol had already developed in 
Les Roiimams du woven-dya : im entpfme fusio- 
rique (Pans 1SS5). He stressed the unity of the 
Rumanians as an amalgamation of Dacians, 
Romans and Slavs in which the Roman strain 
dominated. An expanded edition of the htoria 
Romdnilor appeared in 1896; the revision upon 
which Xenopol was en^Mged at his death was 
published m three volumes in 1925. 

In his liter ywirs Xenopol was interested 
primarily in the philosophy of history The most 
complete statement of his own theory is con- 
tained in Les i^rincijn s fondarnettiaux de I hisloirc 
(Paris i< 899) and La tliconc de Vhistoire (Paris 


Xenopol 5°9 

1908), the latter an elaboration of the earlier 
work He divndes the sciences into two categories 
according to the nature of their material. The 
material of one category, which includes such 
sciences *is chemistry and biology, consists of 
phenomena groujied on the basis of similarity. 
Within each groujv tin hicts are essentially alike 
and are rejveated m time. Because of this factor 
of repetition general laws may be established for 
such groups, and through these laws recurrences 
mav be predicted The distinguishing charae- 
teiistic of the second category, that of the his- 
torical scieiues, IS that the material they utilize 
is composed of individual facts vvhich are never 
repeated but mendy succeed one another. It is 
the ditrerence betwein these facts rather than 
their similarity whah is important. For such 
phenomena no general laws can be established. 
Neverthejess, history is a science for, according 
to Xenopol, die ^ nterion of ' science is that its 
facts mav be organized within general fr.imcs, in 
history this is accom]>lished through the his- 
torical senes, consisting of a chain of causall} 
relaitxi, successive events united by a general 
idea There are, in addition, general laws of de- 
vcdojvment ’u histoiy. Only soci.il tw’ents which 
have consixpiences allectmg a large number of 
peoj)l(‘ ma> In* considered historical facts No 
senes is ever repeated and each iorms p<irt of a 
larger senes in an almost inlinite process. From 
the study of historical senes future trends may 
be indicated but not future events 

The methodology of tlie historical sciences is 
nccess<iril>’ difierent from that employed for 
repetitive material. Neither induction nor de- 
duction IS applicable^ to successiv e phenomena. 
Phe special logic of histfirv is acx'ordingly in- 
ference; that is, the discovery of unknown facL» 
from causally related known facts. The former 
have the status of hypotlieses until they are 
authenticated by tlirect evidence. It is also pos- 
sible by inference to establish causes for scries. 
A historical study which consists ol a mere 
chronicle oi extents and neglects causal analysis 
is Incomplete and unscientific. 

This emphasis upon causality and generaliza- 
tion wxis perhaps a premature influence in a 
country wFere the factual fountlations of his- 
tory had still to be established . But although sub- 
sequent historical schools necessarily tended to 
concentrate upon detailed examinations ^ of 
source material, Xenopol s theories left their im- 
press upon all social sciences in Rumania. 

Florence Mishnun 

Consult. Jorga, N., “Roumanie” in Histoire et his- 
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torien% dcpiu'i cwquantc am, 2 vols. (Pans 1^27) \()l 1, 
p 320-40, cspcciallvp 325-28, VJadesco-Kascoasvi.Ci , 
“La s(Ki()If)Kic cn Koumanif” in Rcviw intrrtKitionaP' 
dc unio/oqif, \ol \\\Mi (iQ2()) I 22, rspei ia!lv 
p 4-7, Revue itistorique, \oI (((>21) pi i, p. 

309-10, IJapdasai, N , “C’oiKcplia fiJos(>rici istonci” 
in AhIuvu peiitru stnuta w tejnuna stxuila, \()l mi 
( 1928) nos 3 4, liailh, Paul, Die Phd()\ep}tu der 
(JesdiK hte ah Soziolo^^ie (3i(.l— 4th it\ cJ Lcipsic 
1922) p. 91-95- 

XTMKNKS ])[• C’lSNEROS, FRANriS(Y) 

(14^6-1517), Spaiiisli ecclesiastic and statesman. 
Xirnenes stut/ital canon and ei\il laA\ at the 
Universitv of Salamanca and for several \ears 
practised in the ecclesiastical courts at Rome He 
returned to 'Jokdo about 14^5 with an ordei 
from the pope that he was to lie appointed to the 
first \acant benehcejnjt v\ hen a ^atanc^ occurrt d 
tlie archbishop C'tirnllo proceeded to select liis 
own apjiointee Xinu'nespressetl his claims Jiow- 
cvei , and .is a result was imprisoned for a num- 
ber of years Subseciuenllv Mendo/a appointi'd 
him "rand ^ icar oi Si^ueiiza, an ollice which he 
resiitiied to )oin the Franciscan order, \lthoujth 
he reenteretl public life m i-jpa upon his ap- 
jioinlmt'nt as confessor to Queen Isafxdl.i, he 
aKva\s remained essenLallv an ascetie 

Ximenes became aichbishop of Toledo in 
1495 and continued on a wider scale the work of 
redigious ri'form which he h.id untiertaken a^ 
provincial in C'astille for the Franciscan order. 
Ills zeal aroused a powc'rful opposition Stroup; 
Ximene\s, however, supportc'd Iw the (jueen, rt‘- 
fused to 3 K Id In 1499 he went to (iiMiiada in 
order to eonvcal the Moors, who under tlic* 
treaty of 14(^1 had enjoyed end and reliitioiis 
liberty His ener^etie jiroselytr/aint and Ins 
questionable methods, which included the burn- 
ing of Moorish manuscTijils, proyoked a revolt; 
neverthcOe^ss, Ximc nes continued his etforts, and 
in 1501 the Moslems were forced to choose he‘- 
tvveen conversion and banishment. Later he was 
instrumental in organizing a successful military 
evpeciition against the Mcxirs in Africa. He 
served as inquisitor general of Castille and in 
1507 was n.imed by the ]>opc cardinal of Spam. 

Ximenes was a generous patron of learning; 
he founded the University of Alcala, rnoiiehng it 
upon that of J^ans and providing special facilities 
for the ]>oor. With the assistance of some of the 
professors, including Greeks and converted 
Jews, he completed and published the famous 
polyglot Bible tcstameiiium midtjpUci lingua 
(6 vols., Alcala 1514-17), containing Hebrew, 
Latin, Greek and Chaldean texts. The old copies 
of the Vulgate had become corrupted, and 


Ximchies’ work provided a great impetus tc 
textual criticism. 

By virtue of his office as archbishop of Toledo 
Ximenes w.is grand ch.mcellor of Castille. This 
]>osition and his friendship wath Ins sovereigns 
made Ins opinion important m dt^cisions of 
state. He encouraged ahsolutisni in the govern- 
ment, eonsistentlv urged colonial c\p*msion and 
fostered icligious intolerance The influence of 
these doctrines is obvious m the policies 
JATdmaiid and JsaheJla. 

laoRKVCF MiSIINON 

Conuill t'edillo, Jen'inimo, KI (afdemil (Jimero^ 
(joheniadoi del reiuo (M*»clijJ 1921), fernande/ tic 
Rei.in<i, L , ('isiieia\ \ '>u 2 voK (Miidiitl 1929- 

30). (aouua del ieitanteu histoi ito-hteiano, Fratict’uo 
JutufK: de (jstieros (ILivan.i 1918), Lvcll, |.mu‘s P. 

k. ilaulinaJ Xuuenes (Lontluii 19178 IVirrcno, Bal- 

l. is.ii, Dos (Kit ados last 6111 os 1 01 antes al Caidenal 
Ainnnr' d< (asneros, t cl Iw Jciuiuiuu Cctiiilo, So- 
ticdad th Bibliolilos Espaiiulcs, Librus Public ados, 
no. 41 (M.ii-lnd it)i8). 

YAM\GATA, PRINTF ARFJ'OMO (183R- 
1922), Ja}xuu‘se statesman. A Choshii .samurai 
anti pupil of Yoshitki Shorn, \ ariiagat.i orgari- 
izetl a non-samuiMi force before the restoration, 
thus revealing the possibilities of utilizing the 
common man in a inilUarv machnu* In the war 
to restore the emperor he commanded some of 
the Choshu forces and in the first restoration 
government served as undersecretary m the War 
Departmtait In iHix) he was sent to hairopc foi 
study Upon his return he became minister of 
war and m this capacity undertook to organize 
the modern Japanese' army. He introduced con- 
scription and was responsible for the general 
sclieme of organization. It was his conscript 
army under his direction which put down the 
Sat.siima rebellion (1877) -md defeated China in 
1894 and Russia m 1904. As minister of the in- 
terior 111 1887 he estahlislu'd local autonomy. 

Always an innucntial adviser of the emperor, 
it was only after the promulgation of the con- 
stitution that Yamagata turned definitely to 
politics. 1'his sinft was necessary, he felt, m 
order to iiisur(‘ a conservative application of the 
constitution and to promote the interests of the 
army. Yamagata headed the first constitutional 
government and served thereafter on several 
occasions as premier and field various cabinet 
positions. It was due to his efforts that military 
dominance of the government was established 
and perpetuated and party influence minimized. 

He was equally successful in his contCvSt after 
1890 with I to, the leader of the non-militarist 
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faction in the oligarchy which ruled Japan. Re- 
tiring from active politics in 1900 he continued 
to dominate the j^olitical scene untd his death, 
working partly through his protege Katsura but 
deriving his induence primarily from his recog- 
nized position as the leading elder statesman. 
J he modern Japanese military system is Yama- 
gata s legacy to his country. 

Harold M. Vinacke 
(Umsult' Hall, Josef W , Emuu’ut Asiam (New Yoik 
n;29) p. loi '245, Atoms, J , of Japdn (bon- 

clon igof)) ch mu, ^ aiu.izaki, L , “IViulc Akuu.ip.ila” 
u\ Japan Mmpiztne, \ol xii (i g2i-22) 47^-tS i, Vin.icke, 
H A 1 , /\ Ihsinry of thr iutt /.Vo/ tfi Modem Tiuics (rev. 
ed Neu \ink i()33) p. 343-40, kiijisawa, K , The 
Rc((’nt Aims and Polniifd De'^rlopna nt of Japan, 
Williams C'olle}.^e, Institute ol Dolitics (Ne\\ I lavcn 
1023) p. 2g 39. 

VANCi Cl lU (4th cenlur\ n c ), Chinese phi- 
losopher. J/ittk IS knouL uf tfie life of ^ ang 
Chu, but It IS held lliat he was a small proprieloi 
in the state of Wei. lit hvtd during the penotl 
of the “warring states” when the Chitia of the 
lower Yellow Ri\er \allev was ri ]>olitical anti 
soeiid turnioii Althfiugh he is erethted with 
having been a 'Hioist, or follower of Lao Tzii, 
he must early haw forsaken the mystical teacli- 
mgs of the master to become a pronounced 
egotist and fatalist. 

The w ritings attributed to him are to be found 
in the seventh chapter of the Lic/i Pzii, an mcoi- 
poration of early literature, and are very frag- 
mentary; the\ have been translated bv Inirke 
under the title Yanj (Jiu's (hit dm af Pleasure 
(London it) 12) 'I’he philosophy which they 
expre.ss is essentiallN one of conduct Ilajipiness, 
according to ^ ang Chu, consists in the realiza- 
tion of the indiMclual, which is possible only 
lliroiigh the cultivation of the senses 'The deg- 
radation of human life is trie result of the 
unnatural attempt to curb the senses, due to 
cravings for longev ity , fame, position and W'calth, 
which, he argued, run counter to the “mandates 
of Heaven.” Independent men are “far above 
earthly things; they have destiny in their owai 
hands and are free from all outw^ard inter- 
ference.” Such sentiments struck at the basis of 
moral and social control lauded by the Con- 
fucians, but ^’ang Chu went even further. He 
laughed at the ruler sages c)f anticpiily, figures 
which were revered by the political philosophers 
of the day as the truest guides to good govern- 
ment. 

These reflections were heresy and roundly 
denounced as such by the loyal Mencius. They 
were so much a product of the time, however, 
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that Mirth [The Ancient History of China ^ New 
York 1908, p, 279) is perhaps right w'hen he 
points to Vang Chu as an indication of dt geneta- 
tion m the leadership of the more imjiortant 
states and as an influence wdiich made for its 
bankrujitcy a century and a half after Yang 
Chu’s death. 

L. C. Goodrich 

(consult CVanmcr-Byrn^, H , IntrocJuclion to Ya?i^ 
b'/'w’' Gat den of Pleasure, p 7-33, David, Alex<india, 
t A's th oms tHiln'idutdi^les daiu la plidosoplue t/unoise, 
't air^ 'I'du'u (Ikm igcjt)), I’otl.i.. Allied, Geschuhlc 
det idtm chim mm lu n Pndosophn , J lamhur^ I nivc'i- 
sil>, Aliliaudluniticn aus dem (Abict dcr Auslands- 
luiiidt, \()1 \\\ Olamliuic 1927) p 3 3(^-(i7> ‘*ud 

“\aiij.' Chu, till ICpK‘uit in in Ills Relation to I ach- 
tsf, the PaMthcisi" 111 1 me ( )ru‘nlal Soc n'\\\Journa! , 

\ol 111, no 3 (1893) 20^-58; Su/uki, D. 1 
Ilisfotx oj luah dfiuu’sL I'hilosaphy (London 1914) 
p o.'. Alaspcio, Heiiii, La Giijne antujiu , 1 bstoire 
dll Mondi-, v(»I IV (Pans 11127) ic 308-13, 

J.iint-,, 77 /< (J/iinis( idassas, 8 ■' a-, (icv' ed Oxloid 

jS(;3-95)\ol j,^ h III, set : 1 . 

YANSON, ^ CLY !• 1)1 TARDOVICH (1835- 
()3), Russian statistician. Y«mson was a native of 
Kiev and a graduate of Kiev University. In 
18(13, after he had taught rural economies for 
some 3 (Mrs at an agricultural institute, he wms 
appointed to the chair of statistics m the Ihuvi i- 
sity of St Petersburg, a jiost which he retained 
until his (kMth. Although he has been described 
<is the outstiiiKling rejwesentative of academie 
statistics 111 Ru.ssia, Yanson wa^ not primarily a 
theorist His textbook {'Pnniya statistiki, St. 
Petersburg i S<S5; 3rd ed 1889), which influenced 
an entire generation of Russian authors, excelled 
m llie dis(.ussion of jiractieal jiroblems, such as 
theorgaiiizatioiiol (-eusalin(|uiriesandof registra- 
tion, tabuLition and graphic [ireseiitation, sta- 
tistic.il oflice iiianagcmeTit and the like; and in 
his compar.ilive study of pojmlation and agri- 
culture in Russia and western Ikirope {Srarni- 
tehiaya ^tatntika Rossu i zapadno-evropeyskikh 
^(isudarstv, 1 vols , St. Petersburg 1878-80; 2nd 
ed. voi 1, 1893) he a\oided all but the most ele- 
mentary methods of statistical analysis, "^'an- 
son’s forte 3vas rather applied sLitistieal research 
and statistical adrimustiMtion. In 18(17-68 he 
investigated on behalf of the free Pxonomic 
Society the production and trade in cereals 
in southwestern Russia and later presented his 
findings in a number of distinguished reports. In 
a study published m 1877 {^dpit statist uheska^o 
izsledovaniya o krestyanskikh nadclahh i platezh- 
akhy St. Petersburg; 2nd ed. 1881) and nased on 
a complete collation of the meager statistical 
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material then available he painteti a striking 
picture of the decay of j^ostrefonn peasant 
economy undermined by the iihidecjuaex of land 
allotments, the hea\y burden oi redemption 
payments, the inequity of the ta\ s^ stem and the 
virtual prohibition of peasant migration; Ins 
conclusions were largely eonllrmt^d b\’ later 
zemstvo statistics and the remedial measures he 
proposed — reduction and redistribution of re- 
demption payments, better ered.it tacihtus lor 
land purchase, organi/ed transter ol ]M)puljtious 
— weic adoj'ited m part In the goxerumeiit 
From i(SSi on Yanson was in charge <>1 tin* St 
Petersburg munieipal bureau of statistics es- 
tablished aeeordmg to lus plans, in this (apaeity 
he organized, directed .uid published tlu results 
of two conijnehensne population censuses ol 
th(‘ capital (iSSi and iSiyo), nlucli S(.r\ed as a 
model for large city censuses throughout the 
country. 

J* 1. (d'O/u.if vsin 

(Jonsu/t: f Teor'fi:ie\ sky, 1\ T , in Jtusskot ( )l>sh< lirsf\ o 
Okhrancniya iSarodnagoZdrav n .i,S(ih; (in:< ( Man hi 3, 
1803), Kaufman, A \ , St,itistji hc^kavfj Hiiukii 7 Rowu 
(Statistical science in Russia) (Moscow maa) ch. in. 

YANZIIUL, I\’AN IVA.NOVKdl (1845- 
1914), Russian economist and publicist, ^’anzhul 
was professor of economics and statistics at the 
University oflMoscow ami in 18(^5 was elected «i 
member of the Academy of Sciences A follower 
of the historico-ethical school, he favored a sys- 
tem of state socialism and particij'iated actively 
in the promotion of \,inous measures of social 
legislation. In 18(82 he was ap])()intcd f.ict()rv 
inspector but resigned in 18(87 m protest against 
the Russian authorities, which not only ignored 
all his recommendations but failed to hue the em- 
ployers for their violation of the labor laws, llis 
report published as Fahrichuiy hit Moskoi'shoy 
gubernii (h'actory life in Moscow province, St. 
Petersburg 1884) was an important .source of 
information on industrial conditions, lie re- 
counted his experiences as factory inspector in 
Iz vo^pomimimy i per cpiskt fabric Imago impekiora 
(From the memoirs and correspondence of a 
factory inspector, St. Petersburg 1007). 

YanzhuFs first important work was Opit 
izsiedovatiiya angliyskikh kosvennikh rialogm'; 
aktsiz (An es.say on indirect taxes in England; 
the excise, Moscow 1874), in which he arrived 
independently at the Marxian view that the 
fiscal system was an outcome of class structure 
and class struggle and Iiad changed in England 
when power shifted from the landed aristocracy 


to industrial capitalists. His principal woik. 
Anghvskaya srobodnaya torgorlya (Jbighsh free 
trade, 2 \ols , Moscow iS7()-82), which deals 
witli the doctrines of lrt'i‘ competition and jwo- 
teelion in trade and industry is based on a 
thorough knowledge ofeeonomR literature from 
the si\t<‘enth to the middle ol the nnieteenth 
eeutur\ Mm/hiil also cnntrihuted to leading 
jienoduMls numerous articles on eurreiit eco- 
nomic and jMihtical proldems 

E A. Kosmixskv 

(Inttsidt Ak.uloinix .1 X.iulv, Si JVftrslnne, Motruali 
iHvd fnm'Kifu shtiunMi </( \ st: ift In/kh 

hfifit I ijfot da>\ Ikadiittii \auK (M.ilc'rKils tdt .1 hin- 
rmpl'H-d (.lit t uniai \ ol the nu*inl»c‘is ol the* Impel lal 
A(.ulciii\ ol S..ICIUI'-), 2 \(>ls ( I’l ti ouir.id 1015 17) 
vo! 11, j7v8i. tonPiiiuny a tomplclc list ol ^ .in- 
/hui's publu alions 

WQV'V \ n \ ‘\B1)-\L1/\II \F-KUMI AL- 
II WIAWd ( r 17(;- i22(d, Moslem geographer. 

^ .Kiut was iuirn ol ( jM\‘k f>aTe nts in \si.i Alinor. 
In his south 111' was boiejlu 1>\ a Moslinn mei- 
ehaiit domieiled 111 Bagdad, who alter gi\mg 
lum a good eelucalion and using him as a travel- 
ing elcik eiilraiiediised Inm m 1 :oo lii onler to 
support lumsell \a(iril roaimd Ironi plaee to 
place eop\ mg aiiei se Ihiig manns' npts I lis |out- 
nevs earned him to Synt, Jilw|' 1, ( )maii ami 
PersM. 

'Pile lirst elnilt of Vat)iit’s nn iM.ipliical die- 
tumary, Mik/ant a/-Jiidddn [i A le Jl I' \\ 11- 
steiifeKl and () Reseller. is fhuts <yngrapius{ fics 
II nr/rr/i/zc//, 7 \ols , Li ipsK and Slntigart iSfjfn- 
J928), was completed m 1224 and ihe Ima] ver- 
sion four years lali i In this woik he arranged 
the place names aljihahet le ill , , .leliiicil their 
orthographv and vocalization and attached a 
histoiical sketch to each name* Besieies Us lund 
of historical and ge-ograplncal lore the hook eon- 
t.uns a gjvat number of aichae-olognal, literary, 
etlinogr.iphie and scientilic fae'ls It established 
Yaqilt as the chief of Moslem geogr.i[>hers, and 
it is still thestandare] work in Aiahic geograjiiiy 
'J’he part of the Mu jam riLling t(> Bersia w^as 
extracted and tr.insLiied bv C Barbier de Mey- 
nard as Dutionmurc gcographiqiu^ Ji. stonquc t t 
littcrairc de la Pei sc et dcs contrees adjacent es 
(J*ans 1861). 

Yaqilt also prepared a geogra]dn'cal dictionary 
of homonyms, AJ-Mushtank Wad' a w-al-Muf- 
tariq Saq'a (cd. by II. I'. VVustenfeld ns Jacuts 
Mo^chtarik, (Jottingen 1846), and compiled an 
elaborate biographical dictionary of men of let- 
"^crs. Kitdb Irshud al-Arlb ila Ma'rifai al-Adib 
(ed. by D. S. Margoliouth, 7 vols., Leyden 
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1907—27), which is surpassed only by the work 
of ibn-Khallikan. 

Philip K. Hitti 

Comult: n rock cl man n, Carl, (Jcuhuhtv der arabischcn 
TMteratur, 2 vols (Wcjmaj arul Berlin i8gS-H>o2) 
vol. 1, 47'>“8 i; Carra dc Vaux. Bcinaid, Lev pen- 

vcf/rv / /s/i'/w/, 3 \ ols. f l*4irr, j 1 2L)\()I n, p 14—1(1, 
liuart, Clement, l.itth atm v atalx (I'lijs 1002), ti liy 
Mar^' 1 a)vd as IJisfnt y of ^ 1 1 ahi/ I aft 1 atut r (1 ^ondon 
1903), especially p 304-05, Saiton, (.eoi ^e, Tntro- 
dxutiori to the History of Siioiu, Ctiinene Institution 
of Washington, IhihliLaiions, no 376, 2 vols. (!lalll- 
morCIy27 31) \ul ij, pt n, j). 642-^3 

YARRANTON, ANDRI-W (ihif, British 
economist and ontpne* r Yaiianlon beyan ins 
career as a lincat draper, but tht‘ '‘siiop Ixmu; 1or> 
narrow" for his "iar^^* mind," lie tmiied to 
farming; then he became a soldier, an iron- 
worker, a canal desit^ner ,aul rmally a politii al 
cconoTiiist and piihlu 1st 

Yarrantoids chief work, Inijfrutt- 

ment hy Sea and I .and, \\ is published in 1077. 
lie outlined an inteuiatcd plan le"* the ad\ane(‘- 
ment of British trade, eiiibi k in^ six iiro]eets. 
a gcm-ral system of chartcrctl bankntt eliini- 
nate the haphazaid tt^ildsmith ck'posit system; 
a land registry, so that titles could be readily 
verified and real estate could beeotne a^^ceptable 
collateral for loans; the iinpnA cinent and ex- 
tension of the linen, iron and wooLn trades, in- 
cluding production of imw materials and manu- 
facture; the development of inLmd navigation by 
canals and by tleepeiiing the smaller rivers, the 
building of granaries to conserve gram and to 
enable farmers to transfer then giam by means 
of warehouse receipts, and tlic cidargement and 
construction of haibors to aecominoclate 4in ex- 
pansion of shij’ijung 

Yarranton env isioned England’s improvement 
as a totality and toward this end he strove for 
intensh'e utilization of Bnlc'.h resources anel 
British labor d'o develoji British manufactures 
he advocxileti customs duties to protect glowing 
industries, llis .system of economic nationalism 
was an outgrowth of the imnu'clnile ]>roblem of 
his time. BriUin was beset by competition from 
the Netherlands - in manufacturing and ship- 
ping particularly — and it w.is Yarranton 's jinr- 
pose to show the British “the true way to beat 
the Dutch wdthout fighting " 

Yarranton s public opposition to the gold- 
smiths anci his labors in behalf of chartered 
banking were part of the agitation which led to 
the founding of the Bank of Ivngland in 1^94, 
about ten years after his death. His efforts to 
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mobilize real estate and commodities as sound 
assets for mortgages and loans undoubtedly in- 
fluenced monetary thought and accelerated the 
develojimeiit of tlie credit system. 

J. A. Livingston 

Important ivotk^- Improvement imptoved, or the (a eat 
Improvement of J.and by i'Jm'et (Eundon 2nd ed. 

P'lt^land^s Impion'cment h\ Sea and Land . . . , 
2 pis (I.oiidon 1677-81) 

i'.onsult D(ne, I’.itiiek E, I'ke Fdenunts of Politual 
Siieia(, zeith an Arunint of ]ii Iwiv \ an ant on, the 
P'oanaei '>f F.n^lish I^olitua/ Ffonomv (I^dinliurcjh 
183 0 p .^02-70, Sniik S.iimu 1, hidustna! liioyiaphy 
t\l Eondoti leO',) th e, ICdcn, I'lcderu M , 
Tht Stall of tiu Fool, 3 {1 ondoi 1797) \el 1, p. 

192-96, ( 'unnin ;haai \\ liliani, 'F/u (.Jiozith oj Fny- 
hsh Indus* and (.'onion > c i in Modem 'l imes, 3 vols. 

( C ainlirKiuc , lai'a 1910 j ’) m)1 11, cspvc iall\ p 318, 
53*’- I AkC I'lku h, jol't. . F/ie ] itciatuK' of Pohti- 
(id I LKhotny d<<'odon 18.15) p 350 

‘A'ELLfm’ DOC" CONTR \Ci\ See Labor 

CONI'RW T 

YI’RKES, CdlXREES EYSON (1S37-1905), 
Amciic.in capilaiust d'lu' son of A banker, ’^'erkes 
was one of the b w^ ca]U<ims of industry of his 
period vvlio ..as n(>L born piKir After eiiijiloy- 
iiicnt as <1 clerk m a grain commission house he 
opened a broke! <ige ofbee in 1S59 and later pur- 
chased a iiaiik. 1 lis firm i.iik'tl, and he was found 
guilu of teelinieal cunhez/lement for having 
misappropriated public money rec eivecl from the 
sale of bonds of the citv of IMiiladelphia. He 
s(M vi'd seven inonllis of his sentence in the peni- 
teiuiary and was then jeinloned. After a bric‘f 
real e.Uate venture m Dakota he settled m 
Chicago, wlure he conducted a brokerage and 
hanking business and fin entered ujion his 
extiaordmary career .is mampulatoi of Chi- 
cago's traction and j polities 

Yerkes was pnth.ihlv the first to discover that 
large j^rofits could he derived from reorganizing 
and pyramiding street railway companies and 
eajnlalizmg the fraiieluses of growing cities. 
Vvdiile he made some preliminarv cwjicnmeiits in 
Philadelphia, his greatest success was achieved 
in the chaotically expanding Chicugo of the 
i88o's, when the replacement of horse ears hy 
mechanical power gave im[)etus to the develop- 
ment and overcapitalization of traction systems. 
In i88f)~-S7 -assistance of P. A. B. 

Widener and Stephen B. Elkins lu‘ sexmred 
virtual control of Chicago’s street railway lines 
and later strategic sections of tlie elevated rail- 
way, all of which he dominated until 1899. He 
made tremendous profits by setting up a lahy- 
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rnith of intcrlc'ckin^j: holdinj^;, opor.xtin^ <iiici con- 
siniclion <'ompanH's and a system of Icmscs^ 
iVu-ndly contracts and \\aJtTcd securities In re- 
turn he provided overenmded service, installed 
flimsy equipment and, by having two nominally 
separate companies covea* a single routt‘, charged 
passengers double fares 

Franchises were Yerkes’ most valuable asset 
in his system ol manipulation, and to secure 
them he dominated local jiohtics, whieh his 
wealth and the corruptibility of councilmeu and 
legislators made relatuelv easy. When Go\- 
ernor John P. Altgeld reluscal his bribe and 
vetoed Ins bills, he saw to it that thi' ne\l gov- 
ernor should be friendly bv cajntali/ing on con- 
ser\ atn e resentment .igainst Altgeld and his own 
grow'ing inihienct* in ]iohtical and fmancial eli- 
des. Ills attempts, howe\er, to haw Ins fran- 
chises evtended beyond 1903 linall) aiouseil 
so much public antagonism that beginning in 
T(Sq(S a political uphea\.il Ii d by reformers de- 
feated Ins bills decisua ly Although his ke) 
Iranchist's wvre .ippaientb e\pii ing, ^ i rkes un- 
loaded Ins tlioioughly deteriorated and hea\iK 
watered traction intt*rests on a sMidicate heatlcd 
by his old ft lend \Vn’<‘ner; <md alter making 
public the ainii/uig books of his companie‘S, he 
left Chicago with about ,^15,000,000 in cash He 
tnowd to Ihtgland in tpoo and luvuled the 
eomjviny which secureLi control of the undei- 
ground nglits lor London, constructed subways 
and drove ]. P I\lorg<in’s rival syndicate Irom 
the field 

Glokcp Mvrsiimj. 

(Jotisii/f Itusstll, C 1' , “Wlure I )ul ^ on Cct It, 
Cjrfnt It im II y” incl lAitxic, I'Aluin, “W’liat A\aileth 
li’ ” in /a t \ \ t»l >.\ ii ( 1 <107 ) ()C, 

anti \oi \ vU ti<;ii)Sg) jS, 1 hanli u Iv, It | , 'Ihc Aiu 
of Ht'J Clnonitks ol Aiue it.i ‘-t'lus, \t;l 

xxxi\ (\t'\\ ILitin imn) til C'uK I'lJciation ot 
Chitaeo, ( oniinittct* Jttpfjrf, “Street Haih\a\'s ol 
n\ ipa/ Affun s, \(t] \ (ino')4tn 

I'airlie, f A, “'I'he St:ee( (t.tiiaa\ <jLiesti<>n in 
CliRaeo” m (Juiu In ! y yDiinial of \(jI, \\i 

(i<;o(>-o7) ;7i 40.1 Sit also l)itist(, I’heotiore, 7Vie 
Pfudium (!e\ td \(_\\ ^'o^K 0)27), and Tfic Tit<ni 
(New Yolk ini4), of wfnen ^'eike^ was tlie piototype. 

YOGA See Mysticism 

^TISHIDA TXIRAJIRO (1830-59), Japanese* 
scholar. Yoshida 'Torapru is pojnilarly known as 
Shorn R) family succt ssion he became head of 
the Chosfni dan’s imhtary school; but although 
he was a student of militaiy scitnice*, his sig- 
nificant doctrines were political. He travek*d ex- 
tensively in Japan, studying military science, 


hroadcmng his understanding and impressing 
his Mews on an e\er wnlening I'licle. fiifhienced 
hy the* Mito school, whu h wa.'> loyalist m senti- 
ment, but especialK hy Sakuma Shb/an, whose 
frieiul and pupd he heeainc m 1851, Yoshida 
early advocated the restoration of power to the 
emperor. A trqi to the north m 1851, deliher- 
ate*ly undertaken before he* had reecieexl the 
ne*ee‘s.sarv autIiorit\, resulteil in the loss of his 
samurai status, and thus he became, in Ins own 
Mew, a citi/e'u ot Japan instead of a ( kinsman. 
Although he was hostile to intereoiuse with 
othei e'ouiitnes, Yosliida made two uusuccessful 
attempts to go abroad in oulei to acquaint h.^m- 
se*If leitli foie*ign adiieveme ills. 'The sexoud led 
to Ins impnsonnu nt for attiMupted y iolatiou of 
the taw \\ hile m eonlnKMuenl at home Ik* was, 
howe\er, pet milted to it'siiine teaching Vmoug 
his pupils wc rc many future' political le'ade rs, in- 
cluding Ito anel Vamagata. Voshula's mcws 
mejre‘o\cr were alsf) mipr(‘sse.‘<.i eni sue h men as 
Kielo and others who came to aehocau the 
restoration Reevaist' of his acti\t‘ hostility to the 
shfiguii.ite lu* was taken te> Yi*ddo as a jm’isoirt 
auel beheaded 

Yeishida left his mark on Japan through the 
mnuenee of his teachings upon |a]iantsc states- 
men Back of his ehampionshij) of tlu re*stora- 
tion lay an intense spirit of nation.ilism Fiom 
this lyolycd Ins ayhoeaev ol mqHiiahsm, the* 
restoration iind the eslablishnu*nt ol tlie cult of 
the stale being c'onsidcrcd the prcluek to cf>n- 
tmcntal expansion. His idexis yyere adopted by 
his dan and by restoratuiii Jajian 

Hapoi I) M Vl\a(’ki 

('(UiKnlt C’eileman, II E, “T’lit loit nf Slioni ^’c>- 
sliuki,” li iioin tlie J.ip.LtKsc In I I okutoini in 
AsialR SocK'tv oi Jajxiii, 'I'} tmsfu t khis, xoI \.i\ fi(H7) 
jU I, p J u; SS, Aloirjs, I , \lnh<’)\ of (London 

KloC) ch \. 

YOUNG, ALLYN ABBOTT (1876 1929), 
AmerKan economist. Yenmg was professen- of 
economies «it a numbt r of iimy ersities, indudmg 
Haryard and tbe Loudon School of Ecruiomics. 
Nf) enumeration of llu' chairs held bv him or of 
hi.> sery ices on wirious commit le'cs anel organiza- 
tions dealing \yilh problems after the World War 
or, finally, of lus publications can give an adc 
quate conception of his contnlnition to eco- 
nomics. He was first and last a creative teacher, 
and it was through lus teaching rather than 
his writing that he mflue'uced contemporary 
thought. Most of his weirk is irretnevahly lost or 
lives jn in the work of others to an extent w hich 
it is impossible to estimate Rarely if ever has 
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fame comparable to liis been acquircti on the 
basis of so little jiublished work. What there is, 
consists of mere fragments w ritten in response 
to cluince oce.isions. 

Although Young’s many papers and memo- 
randa on (jiu'stlons of current economic policy 
inv'anably hear witness to the fertility of his 
mind , to the breathh ot Ins svir'pathies and to the 
width of his cultural hori/on, he w'as primarily a 
theorist. He w'as among tlu first to understand 
the peculiar stage of tiMiisUion which economics 
entert'd upon at tht‘ bigiTiuing of this century 
and both the necc'ssity and difficulty of helping 
it on toward moie exact fonns of thought, es- 
pecially toward the poinl where statistical ina- 
terial and ecfinomie tlieoiw could be welded to- 
getlier. His teaclimg was basic allv a cross be- 
tween Mai shall on thc‘ one hand and Cournot 
and Walras on the otliei , which h<‘ flew eloped 
al(»ng lines ol Ins own 11 is famous rcwicwv of 
Pigou’s \ \ rahh (itid (in (htarlvflx 'four- 

nal of luonowus, \oI. xxmi, igi^, p, byj'Sh), 
Ins payier “Increasing Kc'turns and Economie 
Progrc'ss’' (in luonowK jfnuniof, vol xxwiii, 
igaS, p 527- 42) and his conti ibutions to the 
fourtexmth edition of the F}h yditpacdia Bri- 
latuuca ma\ be* cited as sainj^lcs both of his doc- 
trine and of his scientific temperament. Ih>ur- 
tc‘en othcT papers he collected in lucfiomii Prob- 
lems, AVre ond Old (Poston niay), the contribu- 
tion to the theory ol iiulcw numbers c'ontained in 
the last tw'o c)c-ser\es particular attention. In his 
later years ^'oung cle\ otc d an increasing amount 
of c’uergN to the held of money, where he came 
nearest to giMng a full exposition of his vicwvs. 
His anab'lical study of AnuTKaii bank statistics 
(Cambridge, Mass. ujaS, first published in Re- 
viv7C of Juojinfnir StatistKS, \ ols m-\ii and \i, 
1(^24-27) and some of his p,i}>cn’s and addresses 
as well ma\ be lool;ed upon as component parts 
of a comprehensive treatise. 

JoSllMlA SC’IIL'MPETEK 

Consult d'aussie, F W , and olheis, in American 
Academy of Arts and Silences, PKucrJuii's, vol. Kiv 

(‘U30) 550-53 

YOUNG, AR'rillTR (1741-1820), English 
agriculturist. Apprcmticed m 1758 to Messrs. 
Robertson, merchants of Lynn, Norfolk, Young 
in 1761 l(‘ft the firm “A\ithout education, profes- 
sion or cmploynicmt ” Abiteriial influence led 
him to take over a farm on the family estate at 
Braclheld, Suffolk. Of this early farming he says, 
*‘The only real use . . . was to enable me to 
\dew the farms of other men with . . . more 
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discrimination”; it was the occasion of his going 
on the southern, northern and eastern tours 
(1767-70), thereby creating a new school of 
agriculturists, those who based their leaching on 
the obscrvx'd practises of the best farmers. The 
publication of tliese Totirs placed Adiung in tlie 
front rank of agricultural writers, <iud he was 
now launched on a literary career, althougli he 
tried two more farming ventures— Samford 
Hall, Essex, in 1767 and North Mimms, Hert- 
lordsbinx from 1768 to 1777 —and m 1792 con- 
templaltHl develoju ng some 4000 acres of waste 
in Yorkshire. 

At this time liisenergA^ was prodigious. Within 
five ye.irs appe.irixl T/ic Parmer's Letters (Lon- 
don 17U7; 3rd ed , 2 v^ols , 1771), A Six IPeeks^ 
'Lour (I.ondou 1768, 3rd ed 1772), Letters con- 
cernimf the Piesent State of the Fremh Nation 
(Eoudou i7(M)b Six Months' 'Pour through the 
North of England (4 vols , fvoiidon i77o), The 
I'arnur's (in/de (2 vols., I.ondoii 1770), A 
Oourse of ExfH'tjmental Ayritulliift (2 vols , Lon- 
don 1770), Riaa! Kionomy (London 1770, 2nd 
ed. 1773), Farmer's Tour ihroiiyh the East of 
England (4 vols., London 1771) and Farmer's 
Kalendar (Fondou 1771; 2 1st ed by J C. 
Morton, 1862) as well as four pam[>hlets I'his 
flood of literature temporarily impaired his 
reputation, and m 1773 he wrote “ . . . the 
rapidity of my imblic.itions s.iiiated the W’orld.” 
Howev'er, he had .icquirevl an international po- 
sition; many of his works were translated in 
whole or part and j>ubhshed on l]ie continent. 

Young toured Irt'laud m 1776, returned there 
as agent to Lord Kingsborough in T777-78 and 
m 1780 published his Tour in Ireland (London 
1780, new ed , 2 vols , iSij.’; selections cd by C. 
Maxwell, C’amfiridge, Lng 1925), recognized as 
the chiet .uithority lor contemporary Irish eco- 
nomic conditions. 

The Annals' of ^ lyriculture^ begun in 1784 ”as 
a genera) ehaimcl for mfonnation relative to 
Agriculture,” reached the fort} -fifth volume in 
1808. The next volume was never completed 
Although not huancially successful this publica- 
tion was widely read and dilhiscd much valuable 
information. 

'Vhc Travels during' . . . JySy, J ySS a7id t^Sq 
(2 vols., Bury St. Edmunds 7792-94; ed. by C. 
E. Maxwell, I vol , Cambridge, Lng. 1929), 
today the best known of lus waitings, is still 
regarded .is the primary source on the economic 
condition of prerevolutionary France. 

In 1793 ^ Oung was appointed secretary to 
Pitt’s new'lv created Board of Agriculture, ^^c 
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threw himself with characteristic vi^or into the energetically to missionary activities and from 
production of the County Surx eys, compiling 1840 to 1841 was in charge of tins work in Eng- 
them for Norfolk, Suffolk, 1 lertfordshire, Esse\, land. When Sniilli died, \oung siicceecled to the 
Lincolnshire and Oxfordshire. In the Gcmral presidency of the churcli, vhieh at that time 
Report on hnclosurcs (1808) he summed up the 
advantages of enclosure* “the landlord doubles 


his income, the farmer trebles his profit; the 
iaooring poor are more regularly employed and 
better paid.” i'he economic I'jeiiehts, liowever, 
did not blind him to the hardships inflicted in 
many eases on the laboring poor. . In Inquiry into 
the Propriety of Applying Jl’ns/e^ to the Retf(> 
Maintenance and Support of the Poor (Jhiry St 
Edmunds 1801) drew attention to the heneficial 
results to be deri\ed from settling the poor on 
waste land sufheient for a house, a g.irden and 
keep for a cow. 

Failing eyesight, which developed info com- 
plete blindness in 1809, put an end to many of 
Young’s activities; compelled to relv on reader 
and amanuensis, he became morbidly Intro- 
spective. However, lie worked steatlily at his 
Elements and Practice of Ayric nit nre, a manu- 
script in thirty-four volumes, now* m the Jhitish 
Museum. 

Youug’s mllueiKX on the development ol 
British agncullurc horn 1770 to iSao can liardb' 
he evaggerated 1 le stoutlt advocated v vt ry im- 
proved practise, especially lotations, including 
roots and .irtihc'ial grasses, the use of manun‘s 
and the abolition ol fallows; Ik slrcvssed the need 
for new' brains and adequate CMpitali/aticm (“the 
great error of common farmers is tlu* luring too 
much land m proportion to their fortunes”), 
he preached enclosure as an c's-^iaitial pn'hnunarv 
to progress, and by bis writings lie fanuhari/cd 
men’s minds with the needs of British agricul- 
ture. Although Ins \ievvs did not always meet 
with general aeeejHanee, Ins writings ga\e to Ins 
work practical inffucnce greater tJiaii that of ari\ 
of his contemj’KU'anes. 

Cf. D. Avuhv 

Consult, I'he ^lnfohiogfap/f \ of Arthur Young, eel l)v 
M. S. Betham-Edwards (London llaslam, C. 

S , 'J'he Biography of A)lhu) Young, P'. R S , font ]]i<t 
Both unlit jySy (Itugby iQSO), ATiiery, (E 1) , “Tlie 
Writings of Atihur Young” in Koyal Agruultural 
Socu'ty ol EngUnd, jtoiirna/, \ol. lxx.\v (1024) 175-205. 

YOUNG, BRIGHAM (1801-77), American re- 
ligious leader. A native of New England, Young 
received almost no fonnal education and worked 
as a carpenter and glazier. In 1832 he joined the 
newiy formed church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints. Four years iater he was appointed 
one of its twelve apostles He devoted himself 


w^as on tlie verge ol collapse; and it was he wJio 
led the exodus to (hah. 

Young w'as the great organizer of Momioriism 
(qr). He aUcm]>led to rcMli/e all of Smith’s 
d()ctrinc*s and to build a strong empire eajiable of 
resisting the persecutions ol the ”( h nti'cs.” 'The 
settlement of Utah was a modc ‘1 ol planned 
c'oloni'/ation, of w hic li he was the directing force*. 
Missionar\ nork iccen ckI ne\\ impt'tus and 
thousancLs of c»)n\eits were bi ought to the 
coIon\ thioiigh the ntili/ation of tlie Berpetiuil 
Ihnigration J'utul, to which all Mormons eon- 
trihuud 'rhe* best lands weie prompth pre- 
eiiiptt tl and iingahon was introduced (’ulti\a- 
tion of the Liir} i\<is sirc'sst'd .mil Maing w'as 
suc'cc'ssful in preventing his l(;llf>wers Irom join- 
ing lh( void lush to y'.ihlonua d’lu Mormons 
under him attempted iiiis'iu es^tllll\ to sever 
trade lel.itions witli thi outs'de woiIJ liv' pro- 
ducing all iKidid C'eninoilitie-v .t( home* Bo- 
hii( d .u'd ((disi.isikal 01 gani/.ii mn was lirmU 
csl.thlished bolviMiuv, a sis u t pr.ictise under 
joscpli Sniilh, ' as op-. ii!\ at. know U'dged .is a 
diK'tiiiK a’ld w.is Ti(»t ahaiKk)ned bv the church 
until ,itur Noimg’s death Between 1874 and 
j87(y ’fdUTig pR.ui >tt.d hut (.'ihd to rnaint.uii a 
form ol c'oinmumsm known as the I mted ( )rder, 
which ‘biijiili had. tried to insiituti 1 iisuccessful 
in his .iltcMupt to isolate' the c hurt h or to sustain 
eliiirch communisin, he w.is able, howewer, to 
I'slablish v.irious coo]h r.itives, most of these* 
have iiot surviveal, although thev weie of gre.il 
value dm mg tlie* jienocl of settlement 

Young was governor ol I Hah lernlorv from 
1850 to 1857, when he was reinoveel on .1 ch.irg** 
ol insurievtion. For thi next twentv ve-ars lie 
traveled .miong the settlememts, uigjng the 
people to strengtlH'ii ins ecclesi.ist teal emjnre. 
winch throve m spite of all opj>osition. 

Nm s Andi rson 

('anniilt Wernei, Mums R, Bnghani Young (New 
^ urK ie^25). (\irinun, I'r.irik J, and Jsnapj), (g 
Bnghani Young ami Jin Mormon hanfuK (New York 
1015), 'I'ullRk'c, Eefw.nd W , Life of Bnghani Young 
(2nd cd New York 0877), (gtfi-s, .Susa Young, and 
\\ iiJtsoe, Et‘ali J) , The Life Story of Brigham Young 
(New Yoik lyjo). 

^ 01 ITJ I ATOVEMENTS represent a conscious 
revolt of the younger generation and serve as a 
iiiean.s wiiereby youth may proeiaim its own 
ideas, values and standards, which are different 
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from and frequently opposed to those of the 
oldei generation In their assumptions and aims 
they contradict the notion that the exjierience of 
the elders, the ^crontn^ can best guarantee the 
continuity of cnili/ation through authoritarian 
guidance of the younger generation. 

In thus sense youtli nio\c*n]ents are not to he 
confusetl with the ret reational, educ.itirinal, re- 
ligious or even political groups for boys and 
girls which art‘ sj)onsoreil by the older genera- 
tion in its desire to tram young persons to lake 
their proper j>Iate in adult hie as einisaged In 
the elders Jlasit to all \outh ino\einents are a 
deep dissatisfaction with the existing intellec- 
tual, moral, social av pobtieal order, a desire to 
change this order and a C(»iilidtnct‘ in t!ie j’»o\\tT 
of youth to atcomjilisli this change, d'hus cle- 
tined, youth ino\eineiits are essentiallv a plu - 
nomenon ot the twentieth tentiir\ OuK towaid 
the iMid of the nmeleenlh e'entniy, <iltLr the 
h'lencli Kc\olution ami later the coiictpts of 
change and (\ohitioij had invaded all sph(T(\s of 
life, w.ts <i new ( oiisideranon accorded to \oul!i 
CdianitteristKally , ho\ce\er, vouth Tno\tinents 
arose in countries ^\llen‘ the efUx'ts of these' 
changes had not alteitd the traditional authon- 
lanan social, jiohtical and economic structure' 
but where \oulh, lirgcK through the inlhience 
ot ult‘ologuxd currents Irotn more e'mantijuted 
communities, had Inxome aware ol its limited 
}H)ssibilities for e\]^ansion 

As earh as the iS^jo's there de-veloped nndc'r 
the leadership of Maz/mi the Young Europe 
niove'Tiient, which liail its stroiigc'st manifesta- 
tions in those countnc's in which the democr.ilic 
revolution had faile'el ami nationalist aspirations 
remaiiu'd nnsalished Its aim, liowever, was 
purely puhtiexil and nationalistic; it sought no 
new wa\s ed life, ami it dre'w its membership 
not from the generation betwc'cn fourteen ami 
;wenty, like the modern youth movements, but 
mainly from young men in their twenties and 
thirtii's 

Anotlier type of youth imwemeiit emerged in 
the iSbo’s in l^ussia. 'This was nihilism (i/.v".), 
at the outset essentuilK a levolt ot the yoiitli of 
the new^ intellectual class .igamst the sentimen- 
tality and romanticism of their fathers Its chief 
spokesm.m, Pisarev, stressed as did the later 
German youth inoverneni the liberation of the 
individual. But whereas the* latter was essen- 
tially idealistic and e\ I'li mystical, the Russian 
youth was materialistic, agnostic and blatantly 
utilitarian in its outlook ludc'cd its antisocial or 
non-social characlci and its lack of positive 


program or organization doomed it to a speedy 
disappearance, and its remnants were taken over 
by the revolutionary movement of the succeed- 
ing decade. 

'Phe German youth movement of the pre-war 
period found its inspirations in other sources. 
Following Rousseau and his disciples hdlen Key 
liad proclaimed the “century of the child”; the 
new pedagogy and the new psychology con- 
siderci* childhootl and early youth as important 
stages in life and not merely .is preliminary to 
adulthood without vaiue in themselves. Along 
rather dilbieiit hues Fnndrich Nietzsche had 
eai i’vr cast doubts on the usclulncss of experi- 
I'lice and tradition lb and other men of his 
lime, iiiiludmg llennk Ibse.i, demanded new 
stand, mis of mm.ility , attacked the mendacity of 
till' tixK lional standards id “bourgeois” bc- 
ha\K>i aiid st»es^( i the right of the individual as 
(>pj)oseil to socieh^ and his loiigmg for liappiness. 
At the same tunc tlu' sysier^ of sane*^ioris main- 
taiiK'd for mans centuries by religion and the 
church h«id been considerably weakened; the 
body with Its beauties and its desires, denied or 
repudiated by Cdu istiaiiity and the other great 
religions, began to be rec'ognized and ev'en 
sanetified 

Many factors sene to explain W'by the youth 
movement had its greatest appeal in Germany . 
Idihkc the west Europc'aii nations, Germany' 
had never attained an organic integration of its 
civilization Stirrc'd by mc'taphysics and music, 
torn by religious vyars and lacking unity as did 
no other nation, sufTcnng under tlie prevailing 
ri'lics of a feudal and militaristic order and since 
1871 subjected to the drive for material power, 
the youth of (lermany dn.v< loped a confused but 
consuming desire for a fuller and richer civiliza- 
tion which should integr.ite all strata and classes 
of the population. 'I'hiis the pre-war youth 
movc'ment of ( Germany was not in any sense 
ec'onomic; it represc'iited groups of young per- 
sons in a highly |irosj''erous society' who took no 
jiart in economic hte but who, as the sons and 
daughters of the well to do, were relatively care 
free It was an “idealistic” mov'ement, inspired 
by jihilosophy and ]’K)ctry and manifesting itself 
through these media. It reHected the desire for a 
new way of life, for greater liberty, sincerity and 
beauty as opjio.si'd to the materialism, conven- 
tionalism and insinc'cnty of Wilhc'lmine society. 
Traditions of the romanticists, of the Biirsche?i~ 
i,chajtui^ ol (iernian mediaeval mystics, were 
reviv'cd and folk song, folk dances and folklore 
again came to the fore. A new stream of en- 
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thusiasm began to undermine the hard national- youth movements, of which the Chinese student 
istic utilitarianism of the older generation. The movement was the most important, laid special 
revolt of youth against parents, school and tra- emphasis upon the breakdown of traditional cul- 
ditional authority culminated in the October ture and morals and fought for and realized a 
celebrations of 1913 at the Hoher Meissner near more ecjual relation between the sexes, a ne' 
Kassel. The movement was purely .secular, but valuation of the individual, of the body and of 
It was cohered by religious or mystical enthusi- art. rhey broke down the barriers which had 
asm and wiis often marked by vague irrational- existed between the t‘ducated classes, the literati 
ism. It sought to create true and free individuals and the illiterate masses, and they sought to 

hut at the .same time was agitated by a longing tfect a reju\enation and a pojniianzation of 

for a new' and true commuiiitv, a (j'cmfifisdiaft, literature and language. 

W'hich should be both a symbol of tin* rebirth of Ditlercnt also were the youth movements in 
the nation and the only jdact' where such Sla\ , south European and South American 
freedom could be made universal PoliticalK and countries. These were most akin to ^Oung 
socially the youth movement had no cle.ir or luirope in that theN were pur(‘l\ political and 
definite aims It had no allern.itnc^ to oiler lor e\prc\ssed a ixwoll against the jiassi\c‘ attitude ol 
the existing order which it disliked: it fought the oldcT generation with respect to the existing 
against all established authority but it longed lor political and soi lal ordci , its incompc'ti nt leadei - 
a new authority, for a real Fiihrcr instead of sliip, the pre\alencc ol corruption and the 
established buiXMucratjc leadership It org.in- absi'iice ol program Althoiigli some ol thesr 
i/ed Scharni and Buude, fellowships and com- couiUrK's ga\e nsi- to mo\ements for nation. d 
rnuiiities of friends, drawn togellna h) the indi pi ntlem the.se often sers I'd onl\ to conceal 
W'arintli of emotional life and trusting in a leadi r- the i f)ntmiiaij()n of exploitation b\ ioreign inllu- 
ship of okliT comrades d he' (jeinian \outh ences In olhei's national .ispnations we'ri' f>nh 
movement blossorni'd hut ne\er bon fruit partl\ iullillisl 'JTe older leadi m of such mr>\ e- 

Nevertheless, botn because ol its coiitetit and inents were m inan\ c.isi s i oncerned onlv with 

because of Its attraction for larci numbers oi ihi tlxai o\M) position and jxnd little attention to 
German youth it exertised no neghgi’oJe mliu- the future id \ r)Uth or t hi b.ii kw.ird and illiterate 
ence on the waivs of lile and thought of (iei- masses \gainsr somi' or all of the'se cmIs tlie 
many, on poe'try and song and artistii ixpivs- \outh ino\enients of thest. countries revolted 
Sion. It recognized Niet/sche as its prophet and \fnong the Jugoskns and the t/eelis the mow 
later Stefan George as Its poet. It ii presented inent . wi'K' called OmhidiNu, a .Sla\ii word 
W'ith its wandering, hiking and lumping till old meaning iv/m en.inon Although lhe\ were not 
precapitalistie unrest of tlie 11 and unlike the oriintal \()uth movements in their 

the IKWV unrest of ilissatislied ( ierm.m senti- nalion.d and social outlook, thev dev eloped m a 
mentality within the German poliliial anti soual rmlnu alreadv Euroju'am/ed and thert- 
capitahstic structure foie laikid the .if>peal of a com[dete lupture be- 

The pri'-war youth movements m the Orient tween tin geneiations 
xv^ere of a somewhat ihlleient eliaraeter 1 o tin 'J’lu iliment coiuinon to these varving tyfies 
opposition to traditionalism and an ohs^d^'Ie of x outh mov emeiits was the consc loiisness that 
inediaexal social and inlellectual ordi I w.is adiJi d m j gaen Ir.icjilion or j^ohtical or economic 
the protest against luitiona] and e'lxmomu op- situation xoiiih Jiad but limited possibilitiexs of 
pression under tlie impact of twe-nlieth lentun i xpansion .md ad|ustment The mediaeval and 
imperialist exiiansion f lorn the \\ est New ideas formalistie tradition of C’hina, tJie feudal and 
penetrak'd first among the xounger gener.uion, oilhodox tradition ol Prussian (Germany, the 
the students xvho m modern schools or in mu- primitive and [lettx ijualilies of lift' in Soutfi 
X'ersities .iliroaii bc'eami unbueil with oeeideiilal \Tnerjtan republiis, gave no scoj'ie to the emo- 
liberahsm I hns tlie xf>uih movements in the lions and ink licet of a recently awakened youth. 
Orient became m a sense the pioneeis of 1‘airo- J’heyoutii movements were often ref^resentative 
peanization in tfitir acLCj^tanee of progrt'ssivc of tin* rising generation of classes xvlnch were not 
and radical stand. uds oi morality and social life accordc'd a part in tJic political and t'conoinic 
as opposed to the tradirionalisni of the elders activity (if the country. 

Put at the same time tlieri was a definite anti- The more purely political youth movements 
European trend in tlie jn'otest .igaiiist tlie effects which arose m countries under foreign domina- 
of imperialism and eajut.disin. 1 lie oriental tion or iniluence in alliance with the native 
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ruling class represented largely a bourgeois 
youth which could find no basis for its own eco- 
nomic and social development. However, out- 
side of Crermany many of these groups were 
strongly induenccu by the revolutionary move- 
ment in Russia. Although this was not in any 
sense of the word a youth movement, it repre- 
sented a revolt against mediaeval traditionalism, 
the narrowness of social and cultural life, po- 
litical autocracy and the feudal economic order. 
Not only did n absorb the youth <)( Russia but 
it also affected the movements of youth in the 
other Slav countries, in China and even in Japan 
prior to the World War. 

The pre-war youth movements thus were 
bound together by only two faetors. In the first 
place, they tleveloped only ir countries where 
the revolutions at the close of tlie eighteenth 
century had not destnned the feiuLd order and 
had not accomplished the hbemtion ( I the indn 
vidual In countries where tlie nation had not 
y('t acquired a substantial lueasure oi freedom 
they were nationalistic, hen at tiic same time 
they w’cre radical and indivulualKstie In the 
second place, they wen* animated, like all mo\e- 
ments of revolt, bv far riMching, miSssionary 
ideals; the rise of a new type of man, community 
or nation ln‘tter than that produced h) the pre- 
ceding generation The \agucn<‘ss, <‘\aggerated 
self-esteem .ind lads of experience common to 
all youth mo\einents were compensated for bv 
enthusiasm and frequently hy uncompromising 
consistency of ideal and action. 

After the World War, with the intensification 
and acceleration of social and political unrest, 
the youth movements grew in nuinbiT and at the 
same time began to lo^e their character as move- 
ments of individualistic revolt. 'J’hey became 
indoctrinated with delinite jiohtical and social 
theories and weie transformed from inde]>cnd- 
ent expressions of autonomous youth into tools 
of state, party or church The youth ir ivemcnts, 
formerly the cxpressi(ui of a revolt against so- 
ciety, became fully inlegratetl into the newv forms 
of society whose foundations they hatl in part 
helped to kiy. Adult leaders began to recognize 
the pi\otal role of youth in the recreation of so- 
ciety. Now' every political and ideological group 
reached directeii its appeal to the youth and 
sought to form its own youth movement. In 
Europciin countries there developed the most 
varied types of religious, proletarian and nation- 
alistic yf)uth movements, hascism and National 
Socialism especially drew their mass support 
largely from the youth; as soon as they ac- 
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quired power they instituted a youthful govern- 
mental personnel so that their victory could be 
proclaimed as the triumph of the youth move- 
ment itself. In many European countries the 
younger gcneuituin which had fought in the war 
tried to invest the political and social life of the 
nation wath the sjnnt of the tr{*nches and to take 
leadershin either by forming distinct parties or 
predominance in the nationalist 
parties. They made a stirring appeal to iieroism 
and to sacrifice, as a conliniiation of what was 
called the true cornradcslup of the battlefield— 
the abolition of all cLiss distil ictions in the 
pvitriotic enthusiasm of the iiiiited nation. 
A 1 uiy inilitarv expressions— “front,’* “shock 
hug idesf’ “storm troops’' — ^were carried by this 
generition into political and social Idc. In place 
of tfie iudi\ idiiahsm if tlie pre-war vouth move- 
ments tluTc iiow became maiV'^st an anti- 
indivaiiialr^tie tendency wxth a strong dis- 
ciphiiarian and ainhontarian cnaracter. 

This new' attitude of the youth movement 
arose out of the realities of the post-war situa- 
tion, particularly in the economic fiehl The eco- 
nomic disintegration of the middle ckisscs, from 
wdiich its memi Kinship had largt'iy been re- 
cruited, led to a reah/aiion of the lack of oppor- 
tutiitu‘s offered to youth in the existing eco- 
nomic and political set up ’I'lio youth movement 
could not maintain its attitude of detachment 
w’itfi respect to economic yiroblcms nor could it 
acccfit the passicc or mildly reforniistic attitude 
of its elders. Moreover the oiUstandmg leader- 
ship of tlu' pre-war youth mewement had beem 
killetl in the World War, so that the younger 
generation found itself in search of guides. Some 
efforts wxTC made in (ierniaa\ 10 continue the 
work begun in 1913 at the Holier Aleissner. The 
first “Fieideuf seller Jugcaidtag” after the w'ar 
had proudly declared for internal and external 
aulonomv. An excellent monthly journal, 
Mcns(hcNj bt‘gun in iqao b\ Walter Ibimmer 
and Knud Ahlborn, sought to imbue the youth 
w'ith the older liberal and human spirit In the 
autumn of 1923, on the suggestion of Eugeii 
Dicderichs, w hose yiubhcxitioiis had largely re- 
flected the pre-war Cjcrman youth movement, a 
new youth conference was comoketi at the 
Holier Meissner. This inc'Cting, called at a 
crucial period in pre-lliller Clerniany— the year 
of the Ruhr occupation and of extreme inflation 
— became iiu'olvcd in endless tlisciission be- 
tween communistic, religious and nationalistic 
groups. 

What remained of the vague but lofty dreams 
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of the pre-war youth now centered around the 
idea of settlements or communes which it was 
hoped would set an examjde for a national and 
social revdval. The influences of pre-Marxian 
and romantic socialism, of 'rolstoyan anarchism, 
of religious sectarianism and of liberal national- 
ism all contributed to the creation in (jcrniany 
and Austria of small rural and indusirial com- 
munities of likemmded young people of both 
sexes, whose ultimate aim w.is the regener.ition 
of the social life of the nation d'his tendency 
sj’jread also among the ujirooted middle class 
Jewish youth of centra! Europe, who had already 
come under the mflui^nee of the pre-war waith 
movement and wjio found moral support in th<.‘ 
existence of such communes m P.ilestine. 

In the post-war states where new forms ot 
one-party dictatorship had been established - - 
tfie So\iet XTnion, Fascist Itah , National So- 
cialist Germany- the new ruErs depended upon 
youth to ellect the transition from the old order 
to the new. The youth luoveinents became 
official or scmi-ofTicial organizations and very 
often llie most faithful supjK>rt of the new le- 
giine. The youth organizations wen* now sup- 
plemented bjf simil.c' organixations of children 
up to fourteen years. llie\ no longer expressetl a 
revolt against the school, tor m these totalitarian 
states school and youth wen* subject to the same 
indoctrination; but they did contmiu* in man\ 
cases to represent a nvolt against the paii rnal 
home. In a sense National Socialism can be con- 
sidered a product of the ( iennan \outh inov<‘- 
ments, from vvliich it mheriied its irrationalism, 
its vague nationalistic sentinuMit^ilism, its ideals 
of the soldier, the Bund, the J'uhnr and the 
Gcfol^^scliajt Mediaeval and aneient Teutonic 
folklore and myths blossomed fortii iii National 
Socialism to an extent surprising to western 
n.itions. The post-w ar youth movements of Ger- 
many, Italy and the So\iet Union were imitated 
by the fascist and communist movements in 
other countries: tliey stressed Wchrhajtiifknt^ 
military tiisciphne and tiMinmg and they exalted 
force and arms But their contempt for humanity 
and humanitariamsni, llieir lack of respect for 
human life and dignity, their dislike of reason 
and liberalism, nowhere reached the passionate 
extreme's attained in Nazi (ierniany; elsewhere 
they were generally attacked by jiacifist, reli- 
gious and libera] youth movt'incnts. 

In countries where the World War had not 
resulted m complete satisfaction of national as- 
pirations the youth movements kept up their 
wartime enthusiasm, devotion and recklessness 


and senvd as shock troops of extreme national- 
istic moveiiK'iits, within whicli, howevei, they 
rejirescntecl .1 socially progressive outlook. This 
Av.is the case m tiu' Balkan countries, m Latin 
America, m the Orient aiul in the Zionist mov^e- 
ment . 

Recent years have w itnessed the emergence of 
an autonomous youtli movement in tlu‘ United 
States A conscious icvolt against the older 
generation had been foreshadowed b\ If andolph 
Bourne m Ins \ ouiJi and Life (Boston 1913). 
But tlespite occasional ]>rott‘Sts against tlu' Icad- 
trship ot “tired eltlers,” particularly during tlie 
World War, no stal^le organization resulted 
eillier from Bourne’s tcvicliings or from th(‘ 
movement uhicli called itst It the oung l)e- 
mocraey Both tiu' Sficrdist and the C’ommumst 
j>ailies liave, liowtwer, manifestetl a new realiza- 
tion of tlie nde ol yoiiili and ha\e moluli/ed 
\outh seitois. Other groups of youth m the 
United Slates find no authoritarian religious, 
j^oiitieal or social order to u be! against Since 
the tlejnx'ssion, however, theuv lias i^'en a new 
realization tiiat econoiniL opportunities, par- 
ticulaily lor middle class youlli, are tiwindhng; 
and \oung Xnieiica, with its \ ague pi ogr iin for 
a new social order, has aj^pealed to this class for 

SUpj'KUt 

Youtfi movements are always the s\mpt()in of 
a break in the internal orel(. i of a nation, of a 
iiiucli (jiiickened jiace of change or of the lack e)f 
integiation of a ci\ ilizallon with the existing 
social structure. So long as national .iiui social 
movements e'onlinue in their violence and in- 
transigeaice, youth nioveme'Hts will mainrain 
their mlluenee and stre'UgtJi d'he* growing in- 
stability and insecurilv of political .ind social 
ce)nditions in many countries are ledleeteal 111 Itie 
increasing \igor of youth moxements Today, 
hovvewer, most of tliese have* shifted their 
emphasis Iroin the mdn uliiai to the corporate 
bod\ , the nation or the class. 'I'he) have gamed 
perliaj)s in efiiciency and in the .ittaimnent of 
definite economic and poliiuxil cnels, but they 
have ceilainly lost the great personal and crea- 
tive ap[>eal of autijiionuius freedom, sincerity 
and human comradeship which distiiiginshed 
them in the pre-war j^enod. 

Hans Kohn 

See' Bovs’ AND (jlRLs’ ClUBS, EDUCATION, CiVK’ 

Education, iMhiaaa iuaus, Idi auism, Nihilism; 
Zionism, Souialisi Paiuiis, Communist Partifs; 
i’AlRIOIlSM, PaN-MOVI MLN I S, NaIIONALISM, Na- 
noNAL Socialism, CiLRman, 1' Ascism, C’onsfrvatism; 

IfAiaCALISM. 

Cionsult: Grundel, E. G., Djc Sendung Utr jungen 
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Generation (Munich 1932), Messer, A., Die frtt- 
deutschejuffefidbczvc^uu^^ Pad<iKO|/isclies IVIaKazin, no. 
5g7 (5th ed 1 .an^^ensal/a i()i 5), and Die iwue Juf^end, 
ed. by R. Thurnwald, I'orscliun^^en zur Volkerpsytlio- 
loRie und Sozioiof^ne, \ul v (LeipsK 1(^27), Sienieiin^^, 
Ilertha, Die diutsihcn Jimcndvcrbande (Berlin T931), 
Kosok, Paul, Modern (icrniavv (C'huago iqh) ch xii, 
Stahlin, O , Die dcutsdie yni^endbervei^unei (2nd ed. 
Lcjpsii 1930), Bluhei, 11 , Wandervo^'cl, 2 vrds (4th 
ed. Berlin 1919), VV\neken, (aist<iv, Der Knmpj fur 
die Ju^end (new ed Jt'na 1 9-0), Kohn, 1 Ians, 

Buber, sent Work und u'tn< Zeit (1 lellerau 1930); 
Mehnert, Klaus, Die Jui>end in Sozijetimslund (Berlin 
1932), Ir by Michael Daxidson (London n> 33 ), 
Knoppers, B A , Du yu^inuiftezvepinvi in den Xieder- 
landen (lansdettin 193T), WiruJid, Jlermann, Bu\ 
deni '^udsldi'isiiien Bnoi^inu nln ((iotha 1921) p 73" 
J02, Haitniann, Hans, Du junm ( rmeiaiion in Buiopa 
(Berlin 1930), Wan)^», T. C , '] hi Zouih Movinienl in 
(dnna (Ni'w \ ork i<j27), 1 heh, Stanley, 1 he Rerult of 
Youth (Lintinnati 19^3), Ivi on, I Ians, iieuhuhte der 
nationulen lUzLeiiunii im Onent (Beilin 192S). ti. l)> M. 
M Green (London 1929). 

YRI()-K0SK1M:N, VRJO SAK\RI (Gcoi- 
Zaciins h'oisnian) (iS^ri 190^, i iniiudi hr>to- 
rivin and polilK'ian, Yijo-lLiskinen, who \\as of 
Su(‘tlisli desa nl, dc\otcd hp'i elf to liic ad- 
vancement of the IK I’Jcrictl himiish ian^naL'i' 
and natioii.ihl V. He was a hillowcr of J- V. 
Snelliuan, wliose doctiine lie tried to put into 
j'lractise as tlie le.ickr of tli(‘ a'^'i^rtssive henno- 
men movement directetl against the Swethsh 
lanjtua^e and culture He emphasi/cd the im- 
portance oi lant^^uaite in national de\eli/pment 
and led tlu' struitglt' to h.i\e uie Idnnish lan- 
i^uaj^e accejited in cdiKatioiud institutions and 
in oHicial piildic athiirs lake Sni liman he lu'ld 
that the educated .imon^ the Swedish population 
of Finland oiikdit to gue up tlu ir o\vn ]anc;nac:e 
and adopt that ol the Idiinisli inajoiit) h'rom 
18(13 to 1SS2 he was professor of liistorv at 
Helsingfors Unuersit) and dnnno this period 
juiblished seveial ]m]iortant works on the Ina- 
lory of Idnland, w Inch aie marked, howexer, hy 
nationalist motives As a member o( the ecclesi- 
astical estate of the old diet he won its uiuhs- 
piitetl support for Ins ideas One ol ins rulintt 
principles as a political leader xras to maintain 
good relations with the Russian government. In 
1882 he was nominated a mcmlier of the senate 
of Finland, twx> years later he was raised to the 
rank of nobility and in 1897 he was made a 
baron. During the Russification period m Fin- 
land his altitude toward the czan-.t goxernment 
was one of submission. He* has been most 
severely critici/etl for mducing the senate to 
sanction the “lYbniary manifesto" of 1899, 
which in part revoked the autonomy of Finland. 


This move caused tlic constitutional group of 
his followers to split off iitto a separate party. 

(lUNNAR LaNPTMAN 

CoJisuIt’ Ilistm uillt nen tiikakauskit ju, vol xxv 111 ( 1930) 
257-99; Wuoniicti, J II , Ndtionalism in Modern 
Finland (New 'V ork 1931) p. 127-40 

Y(JAN SHlll-KAI (i85c;-i9ir)), Chinese 
statesman, \dian Shih-Kai was an outstanding 
figure in Chinese polities during the late nine- 
tenmth and the early twentieth century, PYr a 
decade preceding the Siuo-Japanese War he 
served as Chinese rcsuljnt in Korea. In this ca- 
pacity he eiiijdoyed every means at his disposal 
to restore (’hinese liegtanonv after it had he*en 
ciaiipromiscd hy permitting Ja])an, followed hy 
the westt'rn nations, to deil wnth Korea as a sov- 
ta'eign stale in le^jH'it to treaties o]>ening the 
latter eountn. to fortign intercourse. The Siuo- 
japanesc W ir Unmnuitcd his efforts. He sidetl 
with lh<‘ <9n]>rcss JowMger m her coup d’etat 
which hIcK’ked the n^form, tha^ tl'( emjKTor, 
imdi‘r the intluence of K‘ang ^’n-wx‘l, had de- 
cre(‘cl in 18(^8, and wtiich \irtiially dethroned 
the eni]>eroi liimsc 1 !. In 1899 Yuan liccamc act- 
ing governor of Shantung and maintained order 
the re liirouglioul the Roxcr npiising of 1900. in 
1901 he became viciaoy of Clnhli, where he in- 
iroiluced reforms, drilled a su]>enor army «md 
(wcntnallv I'lec.une a grand councilor iind prc‘Si- 
cli‘nt ol I lie IMimstiv of P'oriagn .Affairs. Shortly 
after the dcMth of the emjwess dovxager in 19018 
Yuan was dismissed by the regent, who could ill 
alforvl this disastrous gratification of a pnvvitc 
grudge. When the levolulioii broke out in 911 
\ nan was recalltd and appointed vicero}^ of 
Wncli<mg in the lifipelhat he u>'ght secure unity, 
bather bv reason of the situat ion itself or because 
of the machinations of Yuan or his representa- 
tive, T‘ang Shao-\i, the Manclius were forced 
to abdicMte. SuhsecjueutK Snn ^'at Sen retired 
in ^'uan’s fa^or and the latter became president 
of the Chinc‘se Repul die. 

Yuan rcsili/cd tlic inellectuality of the old 
administrative systeari hut had no faith in a Chi- 
iK‘se lepuhlic or n representative institutions ir 
China. Instead of restoring the recently dis- 
carded examinations for candidates for govern- 
ment office, lie inaugurated a system of patronage 
which soon resulted in w holcxsale corruption. His 
attention was concentrated upon the reform of 
Cliinesc' militar}' technique, for he sought to 
establish an aiitoetacv based upon a strong mili- 
tary force. From the iirst Yuan antagonizexl the 
Knomintang, and after the abortive rebellion 111 
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iQi3 he drove their representatives from Parlia- 
ment. lie was well on the road to dictatorship 
v\hen the lamous d'wenty-one Demands of 
Japan, aecc^jned in Max, itpv followed by 
\ nan’s iinsuccessful attempt to become em- 
peror, which Japan vitoid, [iroduced a rebellion, 
forced him to cancel Ins nnjieriaj prop^ram, has- 
tened his death and introduced a jwriod of chaos 
\\hii.TAM Jamls fh\n, 

('<jnsult‘ ALilN.ui. 11 F , ( jhiud in Ji^'rolution (C’hicaeo 
inti)cHs 11-111, IJoleoniFt , A \ , 'J Jn CJinirsc Rcrit- 
lutuin (.:ncl ed ('anihriiii."', M is‘, mti) p 101-07, 
Morse, il li , The J nln lui! loiutl Rdatnnn of the (Jhi- 
y( se Jhnpn t\ } vijjs (I.ondon ioio-jiS)\u) iii. 


would be better that lay investiture should b<’ 
p^iveti up, if this could be done without causirip; 
schism; if not, llie rnatt(‘r shmihl be postponeti. 
'^k’vcs’ attitude antic ip.itcd the compromisi' 
W'hich w^as linally reaeJu'd b\ the f oncordat of 
Woirnsin iiaA,and it w.is no dould dm* to such 
influences as his ihat the cjucstion was settled in 
Joaru'e as in Enitland without the \ioIcnt con- 
flicts wliich took ])]ace in iht' cnijuic. 

A. J ( AKIALE 

IFor/o d’l ’h'()<*n>n .\iu! nno new hi' lound in 

I\itio}<>'’ii. KiHi’t., id h\ 1 F Miro', \uls t Ki. cKii 
(l‘.iii^ iS ,^ St), llic i pisfohn Ikoi [him (dited by 
\\ .S.K ! in in Monitnu util in’i niiniun histiOim^ labelli 
del/fi, ^<tl ii(lhtnoM‘i iSoe)p (>40 S7 


Y\d.S Ob' Cd 1 VRd’RES (r 1040-1 t rb), French 
dmrchnian \ \cs was born at JkMij\ais and was 
consecrated bishop ol Chartres b\ Pope I'rban 
il in 1040 lie occupied a sigmticaiit position in 
Lhe Middle \t^es, first, as the most important 
canonist in Fairope before Crat ian and, secondly, 
as a represeiitatue of moderation in the great 
conflict between the* temporal and spiritual 
autiiorities, a [Position xvliich was piobaldy much 
more charactei istic of the normal attitude of 
men in the Middle “^ges than that of tlie mon' 
extreme partisans on either side 

] here were niaiix collections of canons before 
^'ves produced liis great compilation winch is 
known as the Dccretiun, but Ins collection was 
kirger and more eorn[)reheiisi\e than ^iny prc'- 
vioiis one , the' smaller work called the l^niormia 
would seem to ha\e been of the nature of a 
handbook, representing what seemed to him the 
most important ele-ments of the Daritinti. 

^\es intervened in tlie gieat question of 
investiture at two points In Toe^y in a letter to 
iiugh, the archbishop ol Lyons, he maintainecf 
that the papal prohibition of royal inxestiture 
did not mean that the king should have no place 
m ejtiseopal apjmintments, hut that as head of 
the pe^ople lu* miglit have his place in the 
eleetion; lie had the riglit of “c^oneessio,” and 
its form was immaterial, for it had no relation to 
the sjxiritual ofhee and merely exprc'sscd the 
royal consent to the election or conferred the 
ternporahtic'S ’ of the see. Again in 1 1 1 i 01 iiiz 
lie intervened to protest against the condemna- 
tion of Pope Ikischal tt, who had in hit under 
great pressure conceded the right of investiture 
to the emperor Henry v. He urged, as indexed he 
had done in the c-arher letter, that the question or 
investiture wns not a question about the eternal 
law, but of what may be called adiiiiiustralivc 
c>. Jcr. He now gave it as his opinion that it 


('<ui\ti!t I'i lurnit'i , F.iul, “ 'l \ I"- ill Cli.utK'sif Ii iJroit 
i.in()”h|Ui ” in fu'iic <h s niii\1i(H!\ hfsto) ujiK \o!. 
Kill (iS<;S) -nI-'K, >^>1 mw citul ‘ I IS idllufioiis c.i- 
rn'rii'jiU's .lU ilujt i s .1 y w s Jc C 'lui ! n s" in LuOt ilfs 
th.iiUi', liili/iof/n'ijiK , \i)[ bn (iSi;()) U ( ;; ^.S. .itul 
Nol l\m (ibiiy) r(>-77' )io 14, U.:4 7(1, 

I'duirnii. F.iul, .Hill Ix Hi i',, (labritl, Ilislonr th \ 
i offn t ions ( (inonhiiu s i n ()(iith)i!, 2 \i)F libiiis nni 
32) \(il 11, ill 11, C ailslc, U \\ .iiul A ) . f Uistoiy 
of Mdhuii'ul Riditdu} Tlu'oi \ in tin llt^t. Mils 1 \ 
(Fclinhumli IU03-2S) M>I ji, and vul i\ , pi 11, eh. i\ 

/AC’HARIAF VON LI NODNdd lAl K \R].- 
LDUARI ) ( iS 1 u4),(Terman ]iirisl Zacluiriae 
was horn in Heidelbeig, Ik'U* iiis (clcbr.ited 
father, Kail Salomo, was teae limp d’lu son Wiis 
to heeome famous as lhe j'liiie'ipal auilimitx on 
P}/antuK' law. At Peilin bu'un, wlif> had 
woikeM on the Noxels of Jusimian, mili.iled liim 
in IR/anlme law. In iS-jS, \eais afkr his 
father’s dc'ath, he retiied to In. \asi estate', 
CirosskmehU n, in S.i\on\; and all hough he 
almost eiilirel) lost his sight and hearing, 
worked on until Ins death 

.At the time /achai lac IngMii Ids work Py/an- 
tine kiw w.ts as xct httle- lojown,and l:ebeg*in us 
studv by seareliing tlu' iJy/antiiie maniiseiipts 
in all tlie libraries of Fan ope, a task whidi 
oceujned him liom 1^32 to iSyS. Their cw- 
aminaiion enabled him to ]mblish or rc'juiblish 
scholarly editions of his jwme ipal souices: the 
AY/)u/ (Heidelberg i!^3h), the J'linJinros mmios 
(Heidellierg 1^37)’ -^^^ttvidoUi (Le-qisic 1^4:5), ther 
Stipplcinetititni cchUonn BiOilironii/f fivunhacJi- 
lamw (Leipsie iSqh), the Edo^ui and the 
Epami^onc (Leipsie 1S54), die Iiis ^racco- 
romamtm (7 \'ols., Leijxsic 1S5K S4), the Novdlac 
{2 vols., Leipsie iSSi) His lirst de.scription of 
Byzantine law as .1 whole , ih\l(i}'iL(c inns i^ianco- 
Yoynum dr hncatio^ was juihlislied quite* early 
(Heidelberg iS3e;). His more complete work, 
Gcschichtr dcs pricdusdi-rbmiwhcn Rrdits (3 
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vols. Leipsic 1856-64; 3rd ed. in i vol., Berlin 
1892), still remains fundamental. His general 
viewpoint was tljat Byzantine law was a further 
development of Justinian law. Zachariae also 
WTote articles on Roman iaw^ and <iccounts of his 
travels in the Orient. Ills influence was es- 
pecially potent on Contardo Fernni, who suc- 
ceeded him as the great authority on Byzantine 
law. 

Paul Collini:t 

Works' A complete hi]i]i()^raph> of Zachauae's works 
has been compiled by Wilhelm Fiseher in Zeitscfinft 
drr Stnoi'fiy-Sf if futile' (ut Jin hfsyrsi Im hfi ^ Rornum- 
stiuhc dhtri/unu, vol xvi {1805) ^^20- 32, and \ol xvii 
(r8g6) 332^34 

Consult Monnicr, II , in Nouvvllc reTuv ktstonque d( 
dioit ftan^ms et cttuiquo, xol \ix fi8g5) 6bc;-(>2, 
hcriini, C , in his Opcic, 5 \ols (Milan igzg 30) 
\ol 1, p. 4()i-()5, Srint/in^, K von, and Land^bci^s 
E , ( tcschi( ht(‘ d<’t d(uf\(h(‘n Jin fitsTi issensi kaft ^ 3 vols 
(Munich iSHo- igiof \ol in. pt 11, p 483-8(1 

ZACIlARIAh: VON LINOENTHAL, KARL 
SALOMO (1769-1843), Oerman jurist. Zacha- 
riae was j^rohssor (.f Liw at Wittenberg from 
1798 to 1S07 and at Heidelberg from 1807 to 
1843 In 1820 he became a member of the first 
chamber of Baden and in 1825 of the second 
chamber, where he exercised an important po- 
litical inlluence in a somewhat consetw^ative di- 
rection. 

In Ins scientific work Zachariae dealt with 
almost ever) branch of jurisprudence and many 
legal systems, but Irs numerous publications are 
uneven in tjuahtY. His IJandhudi dcs franzo- 
sisrhrn (hnlmhis (2 \o]s , Heidelberg t8oS; 8th 
cd., 4 vols., 1894-95), however, achieved world 
wide fame and is generally regarded as the best 
systematic work on French civil law^ by a Ger- 
man It demonstrates an amazing combination 
of the clarity of lYench thinking and the sys- 
tematic character of Gennan jurisprudence. 

Zachariae ’s masterpiece, Jferzig Biuher voni 
,StuttgartandHeidclberg 1 820-32; 
2nd ed , 7 vols., Heidelberg 1839-42) — in its 
second edition his scientific and political testa- 
ment —exhibits Ids strange personality in all its 
strength and weakness. Zachariae wished to be- 
come the German Machiavelli but he lacked the 
latter’s classical calm and profundity. On the 
other hand, he had much in common with 
Montesquieu, the same astonishing knowledge 
and ingenious and witty style; his was a sparkling 
and sagacious spirit, with a penchant for subtlety 
and paradoxical affectation and a striving after 
peculiarity and effect. 
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Zachariae ’s writings have a catholicity and 
brilliance seldom to be found in German scien- 
tific works but they generally lack a strong sys- 
tematic and comprehensive dearness, and Ger- 
man jurisprudence has in consequence rendered 
varied judgments upon his work and {personality. 
As Robert von Mold very rightly has pointed 
out, ‘"He has few equals, but it is difficult to say 
whether this fact is a subjec’t for regret or for 
rejoicing.” 

SI^MU^^D Neumann 

Othn important ivorhs' IJandhui h d(\ kursai hsischcn 
Lelinrccht^ (Lcipsic 2iul txl b> C Weis^c and 

J*' von Lan^^enn as IJundlniih dc konu^lu keti sadisi- 
s(hen Li’hnrn hts, 1823), Dir Einhrn drs Stauts und der 
Kirih(\ mit RucksuJit nuj dir dcuisihr Rcu k\ 7 'rrfas\un^ 
(Lcipsic 1797), Vcrsiiili cinrr all^rmriiHn llcrmrncutik 
dcs Rrriits (NIcissc n 18031, Dii Wissrnsikaft der 
(nsetzyrhum^ (Leipsu 180M, Das Staatsrrdit drr 
rJu inis( k'’n Rundrsstaatrii und drs ikctnisihcn Bundes- 
rnhts (Heidclbtiv 1810), Ahkandltwi^en am dent 
iirhietc drt Staat'TJu discliajtslehrr (llc'JelberR 1835). 
Consult RiocIht, Charles A., K S. Zachariae, sa vie et 
srs orm'trs (Pans 1870), Mohl, Rt bcrl von, Die GV- 
sdnehte und Literatui drr Staatswissensc haften, 3 vols. 
(Erlanj^en 1855-58) vol n, p 512-28, Stintzing, R. 
von, and LandsberK, Iv, (xrschirhte drr dcutschen 
Rnhtsu'issenschaft, 3 vols. (Munieh 1880-1910) vol. 
Hi, pt. H, p. 100—10 

ZADRUGA See Vtllai;e Community. 

ZAGHLUL PASHA, SAAD (1850-1927), 
Egyptian nationalist. Of peasant stock, Zaghlul 
was educated at Al-Azhar and in his youth w^as 
active in the first l^2gy{Ptian nationalist movement 
led by ‘Arabi. Later he became a lawyer and 
partici{Pated m the rise of a new' middle class 
intelligentsia to political influence. 

Before the Woiid War Zaghlul favored demo- 
cratic and educational reforms. His outstanding 
ability and integrity were recognized by the 
British and he served successively as minister 
of education, minister of justice and vice presi- 
dent of the Egyptian legislative assembly. After 
the w^ar, when for the first time the peasants 
consciously {particqpatcd in the nationalist move- 
ment, Zaghlul became the undis{>uted laider of 
the united Egy{')tian nation in its struggle for 
complete independence. He headed the Wafd, 
the nationalist delegation, which in 1918 de- 
manded {passports in order to visit England and 
{present Egy{R’s case. The refusal of the British 
and Zaghlul s deportation led to the Egyptian 
revolution of 1919. After his release from Malta, 
Zaghlul went to Europe to further Egyptian 
interests. His triumphant return in 1921 marked 
a turning point in the nation’s history. In ar 
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autocratic country ridden with personal ambi- 
tions and rivalries and where standards of public 
morality were low, he succeeded during the 
period of his undisputed authority in establish- 
ing national unity to a degree rarely attained 
elsSewhere. lie was prime minister in 1924 but 
was forced to resign because of the liostility of 
the British and the court. As president of the 
Egyptian parliament from 1926 to 1927 he 
trained the Egyptians in the use of the machin- 
ery of democratic go\x‘rnment and forced Euro- 
pean politicians to reeogiii/e Egyptian ambi- 
tions, Under his tutelage the nation attained 
political maturity and the Wafd ])artv, which 
Zaghhil created, continued to represent the 
overwhelming majority of the Egyptian pcojile 
even after his death. 

Hans Kohn 

Comuh: Kohn, I Ians, Nafiona/nww! uji/J Imprria/is- 
7 HUS im 7 'ordnni ())icni (hhanklort lo.li), ti. hy IM aM. 
(Jreen (I.ondon ig2<i)p 78-07, 2S7, ’^AjL'hen, I'uuJ.ul, 
Saad Zdi^lul (Pans ig2S), Khauallah, 1 A , “'Phe 
Late Zai.>hlul J'asha’s Stiueple for Ei.wptian Free- 
dom** in C.urreni History, \ol .\\\u (1927) 147-50; 
Cana de Vaux, B, 7,es pcmniis d( Vishuti, 5 \ols. 
(Pans ig2i-2t>) vol. \ , p. 2g0 joO, Adam^, (diailes C’ , 
hlam and Alodo nisni in Eiiypt, Anitiican I'nncisity 
at C’airo, Oricntil Studies (London 1955), esiiccially 
p. 226-30. 

ZANGWILE, ISRAEL (i8()4- 1926), Anglo- 
Jewash man of letters and nationalist leader. 
Zangwill, the son of poor parents who had 
emigrated from Latvia, was born in London and 
educated at the Jews’ Free School and at the 
University of London. After some experience 
with teaching he turned to journalism and liter- 
ary work, and his literary reputation W'as made 
with The Children of the (Jhetio (Philadeljihia 
1892), a no\el which portrayed Jewish life m 
London, d'his was followed by a number of 
other works dealing with general as well as with 
Jewish themes. ’J’he Jewish characters which 
Zangwill creaLcd, unlike the caricatures so com- 
mon in literature, were ]iainted true to life; tiny 
were neither u aregenerate Shylocks nor incor- 
ruptible and e/er wLse Nathans. Zangwill won 
recognition also as playwright, essayist and poet. 

Although he deprecated the evils of exagger- 
ated nationalism, Zangwill was liimself a Jewish 
nationalist. He became an active Zionist soon 
after the movement was launched by Theodor 
Herzl, but ir 1905 he led an inllucntial minority 
out of Zionist Organization because the 
Zionist Congress of that year refused to accept 
the offer of the British government of a territory 
in east Africa. The disaffected groupL created the 


Jewish Territorial Organization (I.T.O.) with 
the following program: “To acquire a territory 
upon an autonomous basis for those Jews wEo 
cannot or will not remain in the lands in which 
they live at present.” This aim remained un- 
realized because no suitable territory could be 
found Zangwill also cooperated with Jacob H. 
Schiff, the American philanthropist, in the at- 
tempt to di\x‘rt Jewisii immigrants headed for 
the United States from the Atlantic seaboard to 
the inuldle west. The World War halted the 
actiMties of the 1 d' O. and the Balfour Decla- 
ration appeared to render the organization en- 
tirely superlliious In 1925 it wus disbanded. 

Zangwill .set forth his views on nationalism 
and nationality in The Principle of Niitionalities 
(New York 1917) lie held llrU tlic development 
of nationality , w Inch is “as old as the pyramids,” 
is determined hy tlic “law of contigiKUis cooper- 
ation.” Faced v\ ith common danger and the lux-d 
for inutual sclf-sacn lice, related and cooperating 
clans are welded into a “simjde nationality,” 
with common languag(% race, rtEgion, culture 
and territory. I'his homogeneity is quickly de- 
stroy ed by conquest, migration and inter- 
marriage, and a comjdex nationality appears in 
w'hich the chief bond of union is a “state of 
mind.” Ilow’cver, contiguitv and cooperation 
begin at once to fuse the tlissimilar elements into 
a new’ unity and a“secondary sim}>h‘ nationality” 
results. Zangwdrs ideal wxis to free all nation- 
alities from oppression and to unite them in the 
service of justice and peace. 

OscAK I. Janowsky 

Consult l’'rcund, Mai pit, him/ Stdlung 

x-uni Judenhim (iterhn 1927), Low rev, 1 ) M , Mr. 
Zanpn'iU and tht JctV, Addiess tcfoio 1 ‘lu Beta K.ippa 
SoLietN, t'nnersity ol I’eiinsvK ania (Philadelphia 
1900), Roth, Samuel, Now and Foian (New Aork 
1925), Schneidemian, II , m Ann t nan Jowidi ^ car 
Book, 56iS(V, \ol XXIX (Philadelphia ig27) p 121-4'^, 
Spire, Andie, Quelqucs JwJ\ (2nd ed. Pans 1913) p. 
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ZAPATA, EMILIANO (r. 1869-1919), Mexi- 
can revolutionist. Zapata W-“s boni of Indian 
ancestry in one of the small agricultural villages 
of southern Mexico. He became a tenant 
farmer, but because of his revolutionary tend- 
encies he wxis sentenced to seiwe ten years in 
Diaz’ army. He was released m 19 10, and after 
trying by legal processes to have the land of his 
native village restored to its citizens he led the 
Indians in attacks upon the haciendas and seized 
the land by force. He supported the revolu- 
tionary movement led by Madcro, and when the 
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latter failed to formuii'k a definite program for 
land reform, Zapata attenij>te(i to carry one oat 
on his own iuiliative; within a short time the 
state of Morelos and the atl|oiiii]ig territory were 
under his control, 'flit' war against the hacenda- 
dos was conducted so rutldessly that Zapata 
became known as tlic “ Attila of the South,” and 
the eampaigns between his iollowers and the 
jederal troops led to endless blrjodslied and dc- 
struction In an aUcinjit to make lus ie\()lL na- 
tion witle Za]\ila in issued tlv. Ph/ii dr 

Aycda^ ealluig loi the breaking up of the ha- 
ciendas and the rcsioiation of yillage lands to the 
Mlkigers either in SL\erallv ot as cjidos ((S>m- 
rnons) The IMexieans rallied to his cause, and 
ilthough Zapata liimsLli ne\er controlled all ot 
j\le\ico, agrarian retonn became the pnneijnd 
ami as it has heem die cine! result oi the ic‘\olu- 
tion Illiterate and uutut(^.ed in political niatlers, 
Zapata made no tiltempt to retonn go\emnu‘nt, 
his one ]>urpose being to ^exon^ land (oi Ins 
lellow Indians and thus to enable tlunn to shake 
off the shac'kles ol peonage' and to rise to the 
dignified independent status of agne'ullurists 
whieli they had enjoyc'd belon the coin luen.t lie 
was killed by lollo'aers of Carran/a betore the 
rctorrns lie ad\ocate<i had bt'come c'stab lushed. 

'riu' most loreefiil single mlhieiiee in tiie 
agrarian jxihcv of the revolution, Zapata is re- 
garded as the' embodune'iit ol the Mexican 
[ieo]>le‘’s agt' long aspiration lor freedom from 
the social and econoiuic bondage imposed iijKm 
them at the conquest As a IcMele r ol the Indians 
in their struggle for lietter In iiig conditions he 
was re-sponsiblt' in ]Kirt for the jiresent levival of 
Indian culture ni Mexico lbs tomb is held 
sacred bt the Indian ]>e‘ople of all southern 
Alcvico, and thc'y regard him as a legendary 
hero. 

Gforui' MeCinciiuN McBridf: 

Comult AraciuisUiin, 1 .., I. a rfT'o/ncnni nufKaiia, \us 
()n\'cnr\, su\ iuntdms, if/ ohni (and c'd IM.idiid 1030) 
eh. \i, (hinun, Manual, I'oijatido patim (Mexico 
raniu‘nl).ienn, J'niriU, 77// ^Miwiuui Ai^ratuni 
NcT'olution, Hiookinys InsTitiitioii, Institute' of Kco- 
notnics (New ^ oik mat)) p 150- (' 3 , (Iruening, E 11 ,, 
^\h'\uo and Its Hcvittn^c (Ni'w^ ^ ork igaS) p. 98-99, 
141-44, 3^0-11. 

ZKLGi:i]\I, VLADIMIR NIKOLAEVICH 
(1873 -:4?4), Russian cooperator. While a stu- 
dent at the University o^ Odessa, Zclgcim was 
imprisoned for participating m a .students* sclf- 
cducalional association. Lollowang his expulsion 
from the university he went first to St. Peters- 
burg and then to the village of Pavlovo in the 


province of Nizhni Novgorod, where he joined 
the producers’ cooperative (artel) of cutlery 
workers. Although this was the only successfid 
cooperative organization of producers m Russia, 
Zelgeim lost faith in the possibilities of the 
cooj^erative organization of producers on a large 
scale and reached the conclusion that the future 
ot the coejperative movement lay m tlu associa- 
tion of consumers; tlu interests of producers are 
always antagonistic, while the interests ot con- 
sumers are identical In Pavlovo Zelgeim organ- 
ized a ^/msumers’ ef>o]H‘rat]ve society and look 
part in the ccuiference of Russian cooperators, 
thcMi still few 111 number, which was held during 
the all- Russian exhibition at Nizhni Novgorod 
m iSqO and whieli originated the plan for the 
estalihshment of a e<mlral union of consumers’ 
co/)]ietati\e societies in Moscow . The union was 
organized in jSqS and in 1901 Zelgeim was 
elected a .rieiubct of Us executive board. Later 
lie becam/' tlireetor of its cultural and educa- 
tif)nal department and edited its organ Soyuz 
potrvhiidvi (Gonsumers’ union). Until his de- 
parture from Russia in 1919 he was generally 
recognized as tlu* guiding spirit of the union. 

On Zeigtim’s initiative the first all-Russian 
cooperative congress was called in Moscow^ in 
1908. In spite of the obstructions put in its w^ay 
by the government the congress succeeded m 
organizing the national cooperative movement 
on a sound basis and in esuhlishing it as a school 
of self-government and collective independence. 
In 19 12 Zelgeim took an active part in the 
organization of the Moscow’ Peoj’ile’s Bank, a 
credit center for all cooperative organizations. 
In 1917 under the Provisional Government he 
was appointed assistant minister in the Dejiart- 
ment of Food Supply. After the nationalization 
of I lie central cooperative organs m 1 919 Zelgeim 
went abroad; m 1923 he w^as elected president of 
the Inotsentr (Union of Russian Cooperative 
Societies Abroad), organized in Berlin. Zelgeim 
regarded the cooperative movement as one of 
the chief means whereby man could acquire con- 
trol over the spontaneous course of economic re- 
lations; he held that its aim was to transform 
economic relations in the field of production and 
exchange in accordance with the best interests 
of all. Zelgeim 's chief printed work is Organi- 
zatsiya i praktika potrehiicinikh ohdicheslv (Or- 
ganization and wxirk of consumers’ s<x:ieties, 
Moscow’ 1913), based on a course of lectures de- 
uvered by him in the cooperative section of the 
Shanyavsky People’s University in Moscow. 

S. l^OCOPOVJCZ 
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ZETKIN, CLARA (1857-1933), German revo- 
lutionary and feminist leader. Clara Zetkin 
joined the German Social Democratic party dur- 
ing the period of the Bismarck lan antisocialist 
laws. From the outset she directetl her energy 
not so much toward general socialist politics as 
towartl the special questions of educational and 
cultural work in the party and of the working 
women, whose emancipation she visualized as 
the outcome of socialism. After the repeal of the 
antisocialist law in 1890 she became the leader 
of the ever growing organization of socialist 
women. She founded the GlcicJihcit in 1S92, of 
which she w'as editor until 1916. 

Because she had a profound knowledge of 
Marxist theory and a clear judgment on con- 
temporary political problems, was an accom- 
plished linguist and a master equally of the 
written and spoken word, she exercised great in- 
fluence m the Socialist International. An ad- 
herent always of the left revolutionary wing, she 
began in 1914 an active opposition against the 
official policy of the German party, especially 
against the civil truce with the government. In 
1917 she left the party to become a member of 
the newly formed Independent Social Demo- 
cratic party (U. S. P. D.); after the 1918 revolu- 
tion she left this group and joined the Commu- 
nist party. In 1920 she was chosen by the Com- 
munist party as its representative in the Reiclis- 
tag and as editor of the Kommunhten. As early as 
1921, however, her diilerences with tlie Moscow' 
leadership of the d'hird International over their 
policy in western Eurojie led ht^r to join with the 
opposition group of Paul Levy, who was subse- 
quently expelled from the party. Rather than 
lose the prestige of her name, the Russian 
leaders made some concessions to Clara Zetkin 
and an apparent peace was concluded. 

During the last ten years of her hie she lived 
mainly in Russia, returning to Germany only at 
rare intervals, as W'hen in August, 1932, she 
presided as the oldest deputy at the opening of 
the Reichstag. Although she could not agree 
with the policies of Stalin, she no longer had the 
energy to fight against the dominating tendency 
within the Communist International She was 
the last great figure of j)re-war socialism who 
remained with the Third International. 

Arthur Rosenrerg 

JVorkr: Die Arheitervmen — und Fraueiifraf'c der Qe- 
gemvart, Berliner Arbeiterbibliothck, 1st ser., vol. m 
(Berlin 1889); Geitttges Proletariat, Frauenfrage und 
Sozialtsmus (Berlin 1902); Zur Frage des Frauen- 
UHihlrechts (Berlin 1 907); Karl Marx una setn Lebem- 


rcerk (Elberfcid 1913); Um Rosa Luxemhurgs Stellung 
zur rusmehen Revolution (Hamburg 1Q22); Trotzkn 
Veihammng und die Sozialdemokratie (Berlin 1928); 
Reniimsiences of Lenin (London 1929). 

ZIy\ PASHA (1825^ 81), Turkish author and 
nationalist. Zia attended the Mektebi-i-Edebyye 
(School of Humanities) and at an early age be- 
came interested in the study and writing of 
poetry. He was employed in the offices of the 
grand vi/ierale and in 1854 became third secre- 
tary to Abdul Aziz. At this time he turned to the 
study of French and translated a long series of 
French literary and historical works. His poems 
soon began to show a new orientation; western 
influences were ap]'>arent in both their content 
and their style. 

During this same period Zia became a severe 
critic of the existing regime and engaged in a 
bitter campaign against Ali Pasha and Fuad 
Pasha, who had succeeded Reshed Pasha in the 
leadership of the reform movement. Coiuinced 
that his satirical poems attacking the govern- 
ment’s policies would never effect the changes 
he desired, he became active in 1865 in tlie or- 
ganization of the Young d'urks, a new secret 
revolutionary society modeled on the Carbonari. 
In 1867, following official discovery of the or- 
ganization, Zia and its other leaders lied to 
Europe. Here Zia collabonited with Kamal in 
editing a revolutionary papei, Hurriyat (Lib- 
erty), and continued his translations and his 
written attacks upon tlie Turkish government, 
oliering by way of comparison an idealized pic- 
ture of the west, lii Ruya (Dream), written in 
London in 1869, Zia presented an imaginative 
picture of a regenerated liberal Turkey. 

After his return to Turkey in 1871 he worked 
for the dethronement of Abdul-Aziz in the hope 
of initiating a better regime. But Abdul-Harnid, 
who succeeded to the throne, proved anything 
but a liberal; fearing Zia’s influence, he kept him 
away from Istanbul by making him governor 
successively of Syria, Koma and Adana, where 
he died in despair. 

Zia, together w'ith Shinasi, initiated the Turk- 
ish literary renascence, concentrating his atten- 
tion iqHjn tlie creation of a clear and simple 
medium of expression. His poems, especially 
his satirical verses, and his articles on political 
and social sulijects were infiuential in the cause 
of reform and helped to introduce western ideas 
into Turkey. 

Ahmet Emin 

Consult Gibb, E. J. W., A History of Ottoman Poetry^ 

6 vola, (London 1900-09) vol. v, ch. 111. 
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ZINCKE, GEORG HEINRICH (1692-1768), 
eighteenth century GeiTuan cameralist. Zincke 
may be considered a transition figure between 
the early cameralists J. J. Bechcr, llornigk and 
W. von Schroeder and J usti and Sonnen fcls, who 
represented the science of cameralism as a fully 
developed academic discipline; next toDithmar, 
Zincke was most instrumental m introducing 
cameralism into university curricula. That 
Zincke in the main followed the old cameralistic 
tradition is indicated in his edition (Lcipsic 
1754) of Becher’s PolUisdwr Discurs, originally 
publishetl a century before, which Zinckc anno- 
tated and brought up to date. 1 le departed, how- 
ever, from eiirly cameralism in his emphasis on 
natural law. While the original edition of 
Becher’s PolitUchcr Disiurs^ true to the spirit of 
the rigid absolutism of its epoch, failed to recog- 
nize the existence of prest ite rights, Zincke be- 
lieved that certain original riglits had existed 
prior to the formal organisation of society. 'Thus 
he helped to establish the concept of civic society 
as distinct from the organization of the state and 
attempted to build u]i an empirical although 
crude theory of the state b\ distinguishing be- 
tw'cen its various congionent elements. Ills 
emphasis on natural law stamps Zincke as an 
advocate of enlightened alisolutism 

Zincke 's canieralistie writings are character- 
ized by a measure of systematization w hich con- 
stitutetl a distinct advance o\er the general run 
of cameralistic works of Ins time. Like all 
cameralists, he filaccd the science at the service 
of the state, its main object being the training of 
efficient atlmiinslrators; but he ]^aid more atten- 
tion to its didactic aspc'Cts. llis attemjH to de- 
limit the subject matter of cameralistics from 
that underlying other disciplines necessitated a 
certain degree of abstract treatment, and he es- 
tablished the practise of having the discussion of 
“the general principles” common to the science 
of cameralism precede the treatment of its 
special branches. Move! too was bis regrouping 
of the subject matter, whereby he treated all 
problems first from the economic, or techno- 
logical and natural scientific, viewpoint and then 
from the police, or public administrative, aspect. 
Zincke’s concern for the spread of economic 
science is attested by numerous textbooks and 
manuals wffiich he published I Ic deserves spe- 
cial mention as the editor of Leipzi^cr Sarnm- 
lungen von wtrthschafft lichen, PoUcey-Cainrncr 
tind Finantz-Sachen, the first important }>cri- 
odical devoted exclusively to problems of cam- 
eralism, and for his Camerahste-Bibliothek (4 
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pts., Leipsic 1751-52), the first systematic bib- 
liography of cameralism in which the works are 
classified not merely according to subject but 
also according to degree of scientific merit. 

Louise Sommer 

Other important works Grundrtss einer Einleitung zu 
den Camcrahviwemihaftcn, 2 vols (IxMpsic 1742); 
Anfan^sgrunde der (^amerahvissensthaften, 2 vols. 
(Leipsiv 1755) 

Consult Small, Alhion W , I'he Carnet ahsts (Chicago 
ioo<>), especially ch xi, Rosther, Wilhelm, (rcschichte 
der Natwnal-Oikonotnik in Deutu hland (2nd ed. 
Atiimch 1024), (‘Sfietiallv p 4-^2 -41, Stieda, Wilhelm, 
Die Nat tonal okotiomu <ils I 'nn'et \itats 7 L'issen\rhaft , K. 
Saclisistlie CieselKchaft der Wissensehaften, Philo- 
lotMsch-histonsi be RIasse, Ahhandlungcn, vol. xxv, 
no 11 (laipsic ipoO) p. 25-32 

ZINZLNDOKF, COUNd' NIKOLAUS LUD- 
WIG VON (i7oo-()o), Cierman religious re- 
former. Zinzendorf was born in Dresden and 
was educated in the Pieti'^t ochoob- of Halle. 
Against the wishes of his family he dedicated 
himsell to a religious career. In 1722 he wel- 
comed on his estate scvei.d families of refugees 
from the old Boliemian Brethren of Moravia. 
These were soon )omed hv others and many 
Pietists, Separatists and members of other 
mystical sects. In 1727 Zinzendorf organized 
tlic.se settlers into the coTiiiminitv of Herrnhiit 
and they w^ere later officially constituted as the 
Lrneuerte Bruderkirehe It was not intended 
that this be a separate church but rather an in- 
stitution working for the “community of the 
children of God” m all evangelical denomi- 
nations without depriMiig any group of its 
peculiar characteristics Communities of the 
Mora\i4iii church wttc also established in Eng- 
land and America and .1 \rry vigorous mission- 
ary activity was carried on among primitive 
peoples. A far famed model settlement was 
established in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, by 
Spangenberg, tfie most important disciple of 
Zinzendorf. All tlu‘ needs of the community w^ere 
jirovided for within tlie community and the sur- 
plus was sold to the surrounding country. 'Phe 
profits were not accumulated but expended for 
the spiritual actiMties of the members in their 
missionary activities M’he economic successes of 
the Moravian eommumtics were due not to an 
economic program but to the subordination of 
the economic to tlie religious life. New methods 
of economic organization were adopted without 
prejudice, but ev ery member was inspired above 
all to sacrifice himself for the good of the whole 
and especially for the Savior. Worldly labor 
was considered to be a product of common re- 
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ligious life. It was characteristic of Zinzendorf 
to work without a program and allow himself to 
be led by (Jod. This resulted in his great adapt- 
ability. Thus also the educational work of the 
Moravians was started lyv him even though he 
liad never written a work on pedagogy or at- 
temj>ted to survey the field. Indi\idual expres- 
sions of opinion, iiow'cver, indicate his preoccu- 
pation with tlie subject. “Children are little 
majesties” and are therefore to be treated wath 
respect; “one sliould obey the course of nature 
and sanctify it.” Important is also fiis apprecia- 
tion of individuality. Educational practise in his 
church wMs directed towaird the community. lie 
wais kindlv disposed towvird philosophy in so far 
as it pertained to earthly matters, and he liked 
to call himself a practical philosopher. lie re- 
[>udiatcd any mlluence of philosophy, how-ever, 
in religion and theology. Understanding wais 
valid only in worldly affairs. Otherwise he was a 
decided antirationahst. In constructing religious 
knowledge on feeling he did not mean it to be a 
faltering and w'avering subjectnasm but rather 
another mstrumeiit of knowing besides under- 
standing The cliief object of knowledge is the 
Biblical truth that since man cannot attain to 
God, God must I'lecome man in order to redeem 
him; that the knowledge of God is only through 
Christ; and that man as a sinner can find justifi- 
cation only through the giace of ( iod because of 
the merits of Christ, dlic doctrine of justifica- 
tion, which he took over from Luther, he de- 
veloped at times into an exaggerated theology of 
blood and wounds, 111 wduch liis unusual sensual 
images often appear repellent unle.ss their foun- 
dation in the doctrine of justification is recog- 
nized . 

The ideas of Zinzendorf together with the 
other Pietistic currents were of considerable in- 
fluence in the molding of religious and general 
intellectual currents in Germany. The stress on 
emotionalism, the develojuiient of the idea of 
individuality and the greater emphasis on the 
feeling of Gcmcbmhaft wxtc iin]H)rtant factors in 
paving the way for the Sturm und Drati^ and 
romantic movements. Schleiermachcr and No- 
valis in particular reveal the strong impress of 
the Moravian tradition. Outside of (Germany the 
influence of the Moravians was particularly ap- 
parent in the work of John Wesley and the 
Methodists. 
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ZIONISM is the Jewish national movement 
which has as its aim the rcxstablislirnent of 
Palestine as a Jewish nation state It originated 
in the nineteenth century among the Jews of 
eastern and central liiiropc. Numerous currents 
and diflereiit shade's of oj^inion have de\'elopetl 
witliiu the Zionist mn\ement and Us origins too 
arc traceable to *1 complexity of factors Although 
the organized form ol j>oluicaI Zionism, strictly 
sj^ealving, had Us beginnings m eentnil Europe, 
the intellectual and spiritual background as W'ell 
as the mass support of Zionism came from the 
Jews of eastern Europe. 'Pwo movements were 
of paitieuLir im]>ortance in proMcling the intel- 
k'Ctiial milieu for the development of modern 
Jewash nationalism. C'hassidism {q ), a pietistic 
and mystical rtdigious movement, proclaimed 
the value of tlie uneducated, intellectually un- 
trained masses as against the upper classes of 
merchants and scholars. It thus acted as a ilenio- 
cratic force in raising the sc'lf-csteem of th< 
lower classes. Paralleling Chassidism came the 
Ilaskalaliy or Jewish linliglUcnmcnt movement, 
which, originating in the larger cities and among 
the upper classes of society and toucheti by the 
influences of western Eurojican Pmlightenment, 
helped to break down the traditional orthodox 
structure of Jewish society and opened the way 
to new' careers, to secular learning and to par- 
ticijution in the general movement of liuropcan 
ideas. Both movements brought about a newly 
aw^akened individualism and instigated a break 
witli the rigid traditionalism of the past; out of 
ihcir influence followed the regeneration of 
Judaism in the nineteenth century, a new' vigor- 
ous activity in all fields of social and cultural life 
and the birth of a modern J ewfish literature in the 
Hebrew, Yiddish and various European Ian 
gnages. 

Although Zionism is a modern nationalist 
movement, it may be viewed as a continuation 
of the age old longing of the Jcwvs for a restora- 
tion to their homeland, from which Zion siii 
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drew its enthusiasm and religious fervor. The 
Jews had been one of the few peoples in an- 
tiquity possessed of a stroi\g racial and national 
consciousness. After the destruction of the com- 
paratively short lived Jewish state in Palestine 
the intense national feeling of the Jews survived 
with undiminished fer\^oi h^r nearly two thou- 
sand years. It dominated their daily prayers, 
their philosophical and juridical teaching and 
their poetry. In almost every century of the exile 
messianic leaders arose to gather the Jews from 
the ends of the earth and to redeem the land of 
Israel. National and religious life formed an 
indissoluble unity in Judaism; both culminated 
in one hope, the return to Zion. In mediae\al 
fashion, however, this politKal ideal had been 
ex[-)ressed m religious terms and its realization 
made dependent upon the will and the grace of 
( rod. Z lomsm represents m modern fonn a con- 
tinuation ol this deeply rooted feeling oi n.i- 
tional consciousness among the Jews. It makes 
its appeal to the unintiTrupted and all pow’crful 
consciousness ol an mdis.soluble connection with 
the past among the masses of Jfwvry Zionism as 
a political and secular movement arose among 
the secularized Jewish intelhgentsi.i of cmtral 
Europe as a reaction to economic and political 
factors, but it quickly became the form into 
whiclj was cast the mediaeval religious Zionist 
fervor of the eastern luiropean and oriental 
Jews. Social misery, economic dc'pression and 
political humiliation among many parts of 
Jewry strengthened the romantic impulse to- 
W’ard Zionism. On the other liand, Zionism was 
not the only form of modem Jewash nationalism. 
Other currents of Jewish natmnahsm accepted 
the dispcrsicin as a basic and irreversible fact of 
Jewish history. They did not look iq^oii the two 
thousand years as an irrelevant development, a 
cause for shame, but recognized in the lack of 
territorial concentration and of govemmenta! 
power the possibilities of a higher and humanly 
more progressive fonn of organi/ation. They 
even looked with sus]>icion upon the romantic 
traits of Zionism. But those currents oi Diaspora 
nationalism never exercised as powerful an 
attraction upon Jewry as did Zionistic national- 
ism. They lacktal the power of appeal which 
Zionism drew from the whole Jewish past and 
from its promise of a fulfilment of the messianic 
longing for the reestablishment oi the splendor 
of the kingdom of David. 

During the In st hali of the nineteenth century 
it was commonly lield l\y Jews of central and 
Western Euro[)e that the lewish problem could 
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be solved by the realization of political emanci- 
pation for the jew^s in the various European 
countries and tlie assimilation of the Jews into 
the social, political and cultural life of the coun- 
tries in which they live. 1 ovvard the clo.se of the 
century, however, it became increasingly clearer 
that undei existing social organization assimila- 
tion oilercd a solution at best only in individual 
cases, 'rhere were three mam reasons for the 
failure of assimilation, which gave Jewish na- 
tional' ^m its impetus: f rsi, assimilation and the 
inoveii-ent of Juirojieanization did not reach the 
great masses ol Jew's, l special i\ in the countries 
of eastern Europe, when, the legul emancipation 
of the Jews had not been aceomphshed Jewish 
racial conscK^usiicss w'as m most t.iscs too strong 
to allow assimilation 'I he Jewish masses either 
had no ojiportiinitv' to assirnikitc or ver} often 
did not ash it. They desired the conlinuation 
ol Jud.iism as a corporate religions, national and 
social body. Second, in western European 
countries, where assinnlatK*' . had sm reeded to a 
great extent and where the Jews had entered 
fully into the social, politual .uul cultural life of 
the nation, the validity of assimilation was per- 
petually ({uestjoned by tlic infiix ol Jews from 
eastern Europe v\ ho sought in Berlin and \ icnna, 
in Bans, London and the United Suucs not only 
the liberty and cultural atmosphere of large 
urban centers but also the possibilities of a better 
economic life. Third, racial aversion, existing m 
a particularly pronounced form m Uennany, 
and economic coinjH'tition against the successful 
rise of the Jew in coininerx'e and the professions 
led to recurring tides ol antisenulisin, which 
actctl as a bar to assimilation and reawakened 
racial consciousness even in the j^artly or fully 
assimilated Jews. The rclatne failure of .assimila- 
tion led the assimilated central European Jews 
to Zionism and to a rapprochement with eastern 
European Jewry, which had not been touched by 
assiniilation Modem j’lolitical Zionism began 
with the rcdiscoxery by the Jewish individual of 
his memhcrship in the Jewish nation and of the 
unity of the Jewish nation. It represented an 
elTort to nonnalizc an apj^arcntly anormal na- 
tional situation by territorial concentration. By 
assimilation the Jews had tried individually to 
escape the heavy yoke of the Jewish fate, to be- 
come “nonnal” like all other people around 
them; as assimilation failed Zionism seemed to 
offer another escape, not individually but as a 
corporate boily, whereby the Jews were to be- 
come “normal” like ali other nations. 

The general European scene was favorable to 
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such a vlcvelopment. In the first third of the 
nineteenth century the dominant elements had 
been liberal individualism, the fight against 
traditionalism and the belief in humanitarian- 
ism; the second third (about 1848-78) was 
dominated by nationalism, the tendency to 
liberate and to unite nationalities as corporate 
bodies; the third period (about 1878-1914) by 
the expanding tendencies of imperialism and 
colonization. The impact of the modern theories 
of nationalism made itself felt among the Jews 
only comparatively late. Whereas assimilation 
had been inllueiiced by the Europe.in ideas ot 
the first third of the nineteenth century, Zionism 
almost wholly belongs to the last third of the 
nineteenth century. In 1862 appeared the first 
important book of modem Jewish nationalism, 
Rom und Jerusalem (Leipsic; tr. by I\fc3XT Wax- 
man, New York 1918) by IVIoses Hess d'hc 
motivating force in the Zionism of Hess was the 
desire to maintain Jewish values His Zionism 
was based on the necessitv to reanimate the 
creative genius of Israel in the interests of man- 
kind and of the final fulfilment of the messianic 
promises of the French Revolution. Hess re- 
mained a solitary forerunner, but m the be- 
ginning of the 1880 s more organized forms of 
Zionism appeared in Russia At that time a w<ive 
of pogroms swept over Russia, and the reaction- 
ary regime instituted by Pobedonostsev after the 
liberal rule of Ak‘\andcr u seemcxl to destroy 
hope for an emancipation of the Jews At the 
same time enlightenment and modern capitalism 
forced their way into Russia and dissohed the 
foundations of Jewish traditional social and cul- 
tural life, filling the hearts of leading Jews with 
anxiety about the future of Judaism. It was an 
age of transition, socially, economically and 
culturally. Europeanization had set in irresistibly 
among the younger generation, but the tradi- 
tionalism of the ghetto continued to dominate 
Jewish life. The Haskalah under the influence of 
German literature and philosophy, especially of 
Friedrich Schiller, had introduced into Hebrew 
literature modern fonns of thought and feeling. 
Historical novels and poems depicting the life of 
Biblical times, such as Abraham Mapu’s Ahavat 
Zion (The love of Zion, Vilna 1853), stirred the 
hearts of the youth m the orthodox I’almudistic 
schools. Some young people started to study 
Russian and secular sciences and were touched 
by the nationalism and romanticism of tht' 
RuSvSian literature of the time. The new railways 
brought the small Jew ish towns into contact with 
the larger cities, and a mass movement of emi- 
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gration began to the United States and to 
western Europe. Modern nationalist, liberal and 
socialist theories took hold of the Jewish in- 
telligentsia, and a literary renaissance set in 
similar to those at the beginning of all modem 
national movements. The spoken language of 
the Jewish masses, Yiddish, became a literary 
language in which works of popular science, 
essays, jxietry, novels and drama were produced. 
The old scholastic language, Hebrew, w’as revi\ i- 
by romantic nationalism, gained a new 
power of expression and bc'came again a living 
language The Hebrew movement, like the 
Gaelic movement, pro\ed the \itality of Jewdsh 
nationalism and its connection wnth the past. In 
1882 an assimilated Jewish physician in Odessa, 
Leon Pinsker, published in (ierman an appeal to 
his westcni European brethren, which he called 
AutoenuuicipalKud (^^ov\u\ 1882; tr by A A L. 
Fiiikeii.stem, London 1891), to save the Jew'ish 
people from persecution and the misery of dis- 
persion He maintained that the Jewish people 
had to rely only u points ow'ii forces and its owm his- 
tone will and could not expect help from govem- 
ments or from the progress of ci\ ihzation It wxis 
an apjieal to national self-consciousness, activity 
and self-help It applied the ideas of European 
secularism and the tendencies of the nineteenth 
century to the Jewish people and declared the 
necessitv oi concentrating the Jews territorially, 
in Palestine or elst'wdiere Ihnsker w'as free from 
national romanticism — he was entire] v secular- 
ized; but his appeal found no echo among west- 
ern European JewTy, to which it was addressed. 
Only in Russia a small group gathered around 
him, partly ^^oiing men and students, partly 
older men of the more orthodox ami traditional 
type, for w hom the modern national movement 
w.is a direct continiMtif>n of the two thousand 
years of longing for the ancient homeland, 
Palestine The movement took the name of 
Chovevei Zion (Locers of Zion); some tens of 
young people, known as the Bilu, left Russia to 
start Jewish agricultural colonics in the wilder- 
ness of Palestine Untrained and without suffi- 
cient resources, they were soon faced by bank- 
ruptcy but were saved by the interv'ention of 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild of Paris. A com- 
mittee was fonned in Odessa under Pinsker ’s 
jaresidency to promote the settlement of Jewish 
agriculturists and artisans in Palestine, and a 
conference was convoked at Kattowitz in 1884 
to organize the movement. But the Chovevei 
Zifm remained a small movement. The settlers 
remained dependent on philanthropic aid and 
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against the will of 'Puisker, they retained the 
lower middle class methods and narrow minded 
psychology of the Russian village. The move- 
ment, however, laid the foundations of practical 
Jewish coloni/ation m Palestine and it oRer'^d 
the opportunity for the constructive criticism of 
Ahad Ila-am (Asher Ginsberg), the first and 
most important attemiit at a theory of Jewish 
nationalism and at a fusion of modern national- 
ism with traditional Zionism Ahad Ha-am con- 
sidered as utopian the claims of Zionism as a 
solution of the Jewish problem b> the concen- 
tration of the Jewish masses in Palestine. Pales- 
tine, however, he thought, ofiered the possibility 
for a Jewish cultural center, by the slow and 
methodu: upbuilding of a selective community 
of jeuisJi agriculturists, artisans, students and 
scholars, who would lead their lives on the basis 
of a rejinenated Hebrew lailtuie in the spirit of 
the ancient prophets Zionism, he declared, was 
not and could never bceonu' a (|uantltativc solu- 
tion of the probkmi of Ji'wry nor a remedy 
against persec'Ulion or antiseirif ^sm. It could 
only be a qualitative solution lor the regenera- 
tion of Judaism and the reintegration of the 
Jews iiilo a living Jewish ci\ih/ation, which 
would give them new inner forces of resistance 
and life. It would constitute a cultural unity of 
the dis])crscd Jewry with its spmtual center in 
Palestine, from which mfluenees veould radiate 
into all comers of tlie Diaspora A new love of 
Judaism and of Zion would be awakened in the 
hearts of the Jews, wTieh would mean for them 
a moral and intellectual n birth, and this true 
“lo\ e of Zion” would again strengthen the center 
in Palestine. But Zionism, cKconlmg to Ahad 
Ha-am, had nothing to do with the egoistic 
wishes of the Jewish indivulual for economic 
betterment or greater happinc.ss The cultural 
center in Palestine could fulfil its function only 
by being built out of disinterested love and on 
the basis of the ethics of the proidvets. Ahad 
Ha-am’s Zionism was never adopted bv any 
eonsiderahle group, as it did not pretend to oiler 
a solution of the t'conomic and political Jewish 
problems But his insistence on the necessity of 
Hebrew culture permcatetl first the eastern 
European Zionists, tiien after 1905 the w'hole 
Zionist movement, and only by that element was 
it turned into a complete modem national move- 
ment conscious of Its link w itli its historic past 
and embracing all aspects of life. 

A new impetus was given to Zionism by 
Theodor Hcr/,I, who raised the Zionist move- 
ment out of the narrow limits of philanthropy 
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and the petty bourgeois ghetto and molded it 
into a political movement of a general European 
signihcance. Herzl was aroused to a keen con- 
sciousness of the gravity of the Jewish problem 
by the widespread antisemitism during the 
Dreyfus case. He declared assimilation desirable 
but in \ lew of antisemitism impossible of realiza- 
tion. Against tbcir own wishes the Jews were 
forced by pressure from outside to form a nation. 
Asa nation they could lead a happy and dignified 
life only by normalizing their existence through 
I'onccntration iu out terntorv Without know^ing 
it Herzl T'esumed the w'ork of Pinsker, but he did 
it not from Odessa but from Pans and Vienna, 
w’lth the impetus of a born leader of men. With 
llie publaation of his panijiblet Der judenstaat 
(Leipsic 1896; ti. by S. tbAvigdor, l.,ondon 
189^)), in whitb he dc\'eloped his ideas of po- 
litical Zionism, h(‘ became the indefatigable 
pro[iagand c'r of this idea. He. J’s Zionism was 
barren with respect to t^'aditional Jewish values. 
He h.id no knowledge 01 Jewish history' and 
culture nor of the problems of eastern European 
Jewry 1 1 is Zionism, receiving Us impetus from 
antisemitism, did not strive to regenerate the 
creative forct s of pKlaism but to provide for 
those who could not or did not wish to be as- 
similated a home where thev could lead a happy 
and fre^ life but in no way a specifically Jcwnsfi 
life. I Ic did not consider Palestine as the only 
lU'cessary place for the Jt'vvisli homeland and 
nev er cont<*nip]ated the rebirth of Hebrew as the 
Jewisli national language Ivven in his novel Alt- 
ncuLiud (laipsic 190a), m a certain way Ids last 
will and testament to the movement, he de- 
scribed the future life of the Jew\s 111 JAdestine as 
a conliuualion of tlie life of assimilatetl central 
European Jewry His ZKiiusm was purely po- 
litical without Jewish content, but because of liis 
detachment friim Judaism .ind his Europeaniza- 
tion Her /1 was able to give to Zionism a modern 
form and establish it as a democratic political 
mov'cmeiit. He convoked the first Zionist Con- 
gress in Basel in 1897, which drew up a constitu- 
tion for the Zionist movement. The congress, 
which met first annually and after 190T every^ 
second year, consisted of delegates elected by 
the members of the organization by general and 
direct suffrage. Every male or female member 
over eighteen years of age was eligible to vote. 
This congress became the supreme legislative 
body and elected larger and smaller executive 
committees, which were responsible to the con- 
gress Thus Zionism was organized as an inter- 
territorial modt^rn democratic nationalist move- 
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ment, the first organization of its kind in Jewish 
history. It claimed to represent the Jewish 
people on the march to its goal of nationhood; its 
president claimed to speak on behalf of the 
newly organized Jewish democracy in all coun- 
tries of the Diaspora, although only a small 
minority of the Jews were organized in the 
ZionivSt movement. But it was the only demo- 
cratically and intertcrritorially organized part of 
Jewry, active and young. In every town of the 
Diaspora local organizations were created, 
w hich were united m each country into a federa- 
tion. Besides these federations several other non- 
territorial federations called Sonde? z^erbandc^ 
such as the Mizrachi, or strictly religious Zion- 
ists, and the Labour Zionists {^Poale Zioti and 
Hapoel JIazatr) came to be recognized within 
the W'orld Zionist organization. 

The creation ol the Zionist Organization was 
Herzhs great achievement. Until his death the 
Center of the movement was under his presi- 
dency in Vienna. After his death m 1904 it was 
moved to Cjcrmany, where it remained until 
1920, when It was removed to London, the seat 
of the mandatory government over Palestine 
With the growth of Zionist coloni/alion in 
Palestine the headqu.irters w'ere partly moved to 
Jerusalem, Until the World War Austrian and 
Gentian Jew^s led the movement, but the mass 
strength of the movement came from Russia 
Aft(*r the World War tlie leadershij> passed to 
Jew’s of Russian origin living in London or 
Palestine (the presidents were Cliaim Weizmaiin 
and Nahum Sokolow), the financial and eco- 
nomic strength of the inovenK'iit came from the 
Jews in the United States, the masses of its ad- 
herents from iViIand and its backbone from the 
growing settlement in Palestine. Sociologically it 
remained a movement of the smaller middle 
class led by a sprinkling of academic intelligent- 
sia. During Ilerzl’s lifetime the stniggle between 
his more modern and western European Zionism 
and the traditional Zionism of the eastern Euro- 
pean Jews filled the history of the world con- 
gresses. After his death a compromise was 
worked out, wEich constituted Zionism as a full 
national movement uniting the ma.sses, bound by 
traditionalism, under a modem leadership The 
Zionist Organization developed an active jirojia- 
ganda by orators and painjihlets, created its own 
newspapers in different languages and its own 
financial instruments and gave an impetus to 
wEat was called a ‘'Jewish renaissance'' in the 
letters and arts. 1 he ideal of Plerzl iiad been a 
modern secular movement, his ideas being those 


of the progressive freethinking bourgeoisie of 
the end of the nineteenth century. The Zionist 
Organization declared itself neutral in matters of 
religion; it united strictly orthodox, moderately 
traditional, indifferent and radically freethink- 
ing Jews; but the insistence of the religious 
groups upon stricter observance of tlie Jewish 
religious precepts caused from time to time 
sharp conllicts, wdiich have continued to the 
present day Under ilerzls leadership all work 
wathin the Zionist Organization w’as done with- 
out remuneratifin. After his death, however, a 
bureaucratic apparatus w’as created, which after 
the World War grew to great proportions and 
tended to control the organization 

The Zionist Congress of Basel in 1S97 
declared as the <iiin of Zionism the creation and 
international guaranty of a home for tlie Jewish 
people in Palestine, llerzl ncn^otiatetl with the 
sultan and with different European goveni- 
ments, hut lacking tlie support (d Jewish influ- 
ential circles in western Europe, he did not suc- 
ceed m getting more tlian cautious declarations 
of platonic svmpatli), except in ClriMt Britain, 
where he was otlered in 1^03 the .African tern- 
toiy Uganda lor the settlement of Jews as an 
autonomous eommunit> within the British Ean- 
pire ller/I was inclined to aeeejit this as at least 
atempoKir\ solution of tin lewish proldern, but 
the lu.ijorUv of Russian Zm- lists insisted in their 
nationalistic orthodoxy upon Palestine as the 
onh’ boiTielaiid of the Jews d he Zionist Con- 
gn‘ss declined the Ihilish ofler and a group 
unilcr the kxidc r.sliip of Israel Zanguill, who for 
political and geographit .il reasons dui not con- 
sider the small and }>o}mlated ikdestine fit to 
become <1 Jewish state, split ofi under the name 
of 1 crnloriahsts (I T.O ) to search for a terri- 
tory for Jewish settlement 

file Russian events of 1905 changed the 
situation within the Zionist Organization. The 
Russian revolution had aroused a re\’()Iutionary 
and nationalistic enthusiasm among the youth of 
Russia and her non- Russian nationalities. The 
failure ol the revolution, the disillusionment in 
Jewish emancipation m eastern Europe, the 
wave of pogroms and the reprc.ssive measures of 
reaction k‘d niany young Jew^s into Zionism, 
Again as m nSeSz, but now in growing numbers, 
young men and women set out for Palestine to, 
live there as the pioneers of the Jewish na- 
tionalist movement. 'Phey were filled with the 
idc.il of a regeneration of Jewish life and labor on 
il»e soil of Palestine, d'here had been Jewish 
fanners m ILiestine since 1882, but they had 
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worked with Arab labor j now Jews came to work 
the fields with their own hands. They declared 
that only by doing all the work themselves could 
they make Palestine Erez Israel, the land of 
Israel. They were influenced by the often ro- 
mantic and sometimes anarchistic theories of the 
Russian Social Revolutionaries and their ideali- 
zation of the peasant and the laborer. One of the 
most important of their leaders was A D. 
(jordon, who like Tolstoy preached the return 
to simplicity of life and the healing forces of 
nature. Organized as the Hapacl Ilazair (the 
^'oung Worker) and as an anti-Marxian, strictly 
nationalist labor movemcTit, they startcxl to 
create communistic agricultural settlements 
similar to the early .socialist communities and 
fought against the employment of “foieign" 
(Arab) Libor Outside P destine a Marxian and 
strongly nationalist labor movement, calling 
Itself /W/c Zum (the Woikers ('f Zion), under 
the leadership of Her BonicluA , gained influence 
among many Jewish workers According to 
Boruchov socialism olicred no .solution to the 
Jewish ])robleiii so long as the jews W’eie not 
constituted as a nation with a normal economic 
slructurt' and a strong working class liasis Only 
within an indefiendcnt national coinmimity 
could the class war fulfil its normal function. 

At the saiTU' lime Jewish life m Palestine had 
exfianded, llelwew became the language of the 
\outh, IIclu'cw schools werc^ created and slowly 
the nucleus of a genuine national comnuinUv 
began to emerge This growing reality in Pales- 
tine and the dcsjiair m the jiossibility of diplo- 
matic successes slrengtluned m the Zionist 
org<iTu/atiou ihe “]>ra<. Heal” lend<*ncies of colo- 
iii/ing actiMtics ddie pcruvl Irom 1905 to 1914 
was an epoch without oiitw.ird successes but 
W'lth a rclilnely stioug intellectual life and 
manifold eiiltural .ictnities for Zionism. 

The World War marked a decisne turn m 
Zionism. lleivP.s exjiect.itions we.e realized and 
Zionism was internationally reeogm/etl. Tlie 
Balfour Declaration oi November 2, 1917, ex- 
pressed in a letter of the British foreign secretary 
to Lord Rothscliild the sympatliy of the British 
government for the establishment of a Jewnsh 
national Inune in Palestine 'Plus intentionally 
vague promise fell short of the exjx'ctations of 
the Zioni.sts who had asked for tlie reconslitiition 
of Pale‘Stine as the Jewish National Home. 
Nevertheless, it aroused enthusiastic hopes 
among Zionists and convinced many Jews, es- 
Decialiy among the wealthy classes who had held 
aloof from Zionism, of its practicability. 'Phe 
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Balfour Declaration was endorsed by the prin- 
cipal Allied Powers, and through its acceptance 
by the Conference of San Remo and its inclu- 
sion in the Treaty of Sevres (1920) it became an 
integral part of British imperial policy in the 
Near and Middle East. 

At the same time the situation of the Jews had 
changed in eastern Europe. The White armies 
during the civil wars following the Russian 
Rcvfiiution had perpetrated pogroms in the 
Ukraine worse than those of 11)05; and the crea- 
tion or enlargement of many new nation states in 
eastern and central Europe fiad, notwithstanding 
political emancipation, aflccted adversely the 
economic and socul position of the Jews. With 
the doors closed by the restrictions upon immi- 
gration m the United States and other countries 
after t!:t war, I’alestine loomed up as the great 
haven of .'fiiige for the suffi ring Jews. At the 
same tinu* Amencan Jcwisli leaders gained an 
influcnee whiem they had never b( fore exercised 
in Jewish life I’hcy tried to permeate the 
Zionist movement wnth American metliods of 
business and organization, but they did not 
succeed in attaining any directing influence. The 
conflict between the Americanized Jewish lead- 
ership and the old luiropean Zionist leadership, 
which wMs m the hands of Jews of Russian 
origin, ended in 1921 wdth a victory for the 
latter. Post-war Zionism was characterized by a 
growing concentration upon Palestine, with a 
simultaneous decline in the world Zionist move- 
ment, especially in its cultural activity I’he 
growing power of the Jews in Palestine and the 
inlcn.sitv of their cultural and social life at- 
tract(‘d the attention and the sympathy of wide 
circles of Diaspora Jewn r. 'The Zionist Organ- 
ization tried to w in the active support of wealthy 
nou-Zionist Jew's, especially in the United 
States; and in August, 1929, the enlarged Jewish 
Agenev w'as formetl to unite, under the leader- 
ship of the president of the Zionist Organization, 
representatives of the Zionist Organization and 
of non-Zionist groups. But the cooiicration of 
the non-Zionists did not equal the expectations 
and the Jewish Agency remained a predomi- 
nantly Zionist body. The Zionist funds, the 
KcTcn Ilaycsod (Palestine Foundation Fund), 
which financed the colonizing and educational 
activities uf the Zionist Organization in Pales- 
tine, and the Ixcrcn Kayemcth (Jewdsh National 
Fund), wliich bought land in Palestine to be 
given to Jewish agriculturists in hereditary lease, 
appealed for voluntary contributions from Dias- 
pora JewTy; hut their income decreased zather 
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than increased during the years following the 
first period of post-war enthusiasm. Consider- 
able Jewish capital nevertheless was invested in 
Palestine, especially after 1932. The rapid 
growth after 1932 was not due primarily to an 
organic growth of Zionist sentiment or to more 
active support by non-Zionists. It was due 
mainly to factors in the general centra! and 
eastern European situation, to world economic 
instability, to the advent to power of the ex- 
tremely antisemitic National Socialism m Ger- 
many with the ensuing exodus of Jewish capital 
and youth from Germany and to the growth of 
acute poverty and the destruction of middle class 
existence in Poland. Tliis growth of Jewish 
immigration into Palestine since 1932 has there- 
fore led to a deep transfonnation and crisis in 
Zionism. While Zionism before the World War 
was an idealistic and ideological national move- 
ment, it became after the Balfour Declaration 
more and more identified with the realities of the 
political, economic and social problems of 
Palestinian Jewry. 

Zionist colonization in Palestine after the 
Balfour Declaration was dominated not only b\ 
outward factors in the Jewish world, .such as the 
increasing (jbjecti\'e urge toward l\ilestuuaii 
immigration in the situation of world Jtwvry, 
especially in Poland, Hitlerite Germany and 
central Europe, and the rising restrictions 
against immigration m previous countries of 
Jewish ma.ss indux, but also b> two factors in- 
herent in the situation in i\destine: the limited 
absorptive capacity of i*ale.stine, which is a small 
country with few fertile districts; and the exist- 
ence of a large Arab pofuilation, winch liad be- 
come strongly conscious of its national aspira- 
tions during and after the World War and 
which, resenting the influx of Jewisfi immi- 
grants, rose during the years from 1920 t(> 19:53 
four times in revolt against the British Zumist 
mandate. 'I’he mandatory government of Great 
Britain took these two factors into consideration 
in its interpretation of tlie vague Balfour Decla- 
ration. From the beginning the Bntisli govern- 
ment refused to accept the idea of a Jewish 
commonwealth. The British high commi.ssioner 
in Palestine, Sir Herbert Samuel, declared on 
June 3, 1921 , that the Balfour Declaration meant 
that some Jews should come to Palestine within 
the limits set by the number and intere.sts of the 
present inhabitants and help by their means and 
efforts to develop the country in the interest of 
all Us inhabitants. Although the worthiness and 
loftiness of the ideals of Zionism and the claim 


to consideration of the national aspirations of 
fourteen million Jews were acknowledged, it 
was maintained that “the degree to which 
Jewush national aspirations can be fulfilled in 
Palestine is conditioned by the rights of the 
present inhabitants.” The mandate of the 
League of Nations for Palestine of J uly 24, 1922, 
was restricted by the statement of British policy 
of June 3, 1922, which was officially accepted by 
the Zionist Organization. British experts who 
wxTc* .sent by the British government to Palestine 
after 1929 to report on the economic possibilities 
of land settlement and development declared 
that at the present stage agricultural Palestine 
did not afford possibilities f<jr a large .settlement 
w'lthout endangering the prospc^cts of the present 
population. This they declared true esfK^cially in 
view ol the fact that the greatest pait of the most 
fertile and economically iin[)ortant lands, such 
as the maritime plain, the bay of Haifa and the 
valley of Ivsdraelon, had already passed into 
Jewish hands 'I'he Zionist Organization criti- 
cized the fiiuiings of the experts and strongly 
prote.sted against the restnetne csplanatioii of 
the Balfour Declaialion and the practise of the 
mandaT()r\ governmeul of curuiling Jew ish im- 
migration into Palestine. Tlie political aim o^ 
Zionism remained the reconstitution of Pales- 
tine as a Jewish commonwealth, Palestine to 
comprise not onlv the terntoiy v\est of the Jor- 
dan but also 1 raiisjordania, which according to 
engagements of (jivat Britain to her Arab allies 
111 tlie World War fiad been constituted as an 
Arab principality I'wo diflerent currents tlevcl- 
oped in Zionism as to the realization (U'this aim 
One grf)up, led In Dr C’haim Wei/mann and 
the Zionist Labour part), worked for a close 
(. oojieration with Cireat Britain, for a realistic 
acceptance of whatcvei could be attained, 
cxaipled with pennanent pressure upon Great 
Britain lor a more generous and \igorous ful- 
filment of the hopes of the Jewish people. They 
bclie\ed in the patient upbuilding of stronger 
economic and social positions of tlie Jewish 
people III ]\ilestme, trusting that these facts 
would in themselves prove strong enough to 
mold political realities and at .some not too re- 
mote tune to bring the Jewisli state into being. 

1 he other, led by the Revisionists, operd'’ op- 
posed the cautious jKilicy of (;reat Britain and 
demanded the immediate institution of a po- 
litical regime which would anticipate tlie future 
Jewish state and thus accelerate its coming. The 
Zionist Labour party represented the interests 
of the Jewish working class in Palestine and 
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aimed at a cooperative socialist Jewish state in 
Palestine. The Revisionists represented the 
smaller middle class elements, who later came 
to advocate a sort of fascist Jewish state. With 
the economic destruction of the Jewish middle 
classes in central and eastern Europe, especially 
in Poland, the Revisionist teTnj>er extended to 
other Zionist groups, like the Mizrachi, the 
party of religious orthodox middle class Zion- 
ists. At the same time the extreme nationalism in 
the central and eastern European states mlhi- 
enced the Jewish youth in those countries from 
which the emigration to Palestine was being 
mainly recruited. The struggle between the 
Revisionists and the Labour group lias taken on 
a more and more emhitti ed tomi. Between 
those tw^o groups the middle jiarues, the general 
Zionists, seem steadily to lose m importance. A 
group of Zionist intelUrtuals Jrsplayed from 

1925 to 1931 some aetiMty <is «i pacifist grou]>, 
called Brith Shalom 'Liey reei^gni/et* the 
grayity of the mor.il .ind poliiuMl problems j re- 
sented to Zionism by its attitude against the 
Arab population of Palistme <uid its aspirations 
and wished a reoi icntation of Zionism m the 
light of the theonc's of Aliad Ila-am d’hey o]>- 
j'losed the extreme nationalism of the Re\ision- 
ists and criticized tlie politics of the Zionist 
Labour federation, which in>isted upon too 
percent Jewish labor m all Jewish enterprises, 
public and ])iivate. 

Jewish colonization in Palestine alter the 
World War can he di\ided into three distinct 
periods. During the period from 1920 to 1925 
there w^as an mllux of enthusiastic post-war 
youth, knowui as the rlialii;,in} , from central and 
eastern luirope d’his was an idealistic move- 
ment with strong .socialistic livLcfs; it resulted iu 
the creation of a great number of agricultural 
workers’ settlcancnts, with a prej'ionderancc of 
communistic settlements, known as kviizoth. 
This period tenmnated in 1924-25 vith .1 strong 
influx of Polish middle class elements into Tel 
Aviv, the new^ Jewish town near Jail a, and the 
rapid development of urban colom/aiion and of 
modem industry, particularly of the budding 
trades, bringing w ith it the creation of an urban 
Jewish working class. During the period from 

1926 to 193 1 there was a long crisis accompanied 
by emigration and unemployment, which, how- 
e\'er, allowed for an organic consolidation and a 
strengthening of the existing Jewish economic 
stnicture in the towns and agricultural settle- 
ments. During this period American influence, 
which emphasized industrial development and 
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sound business practise, found expression in a 
number of relatively powerful financial institu- 
tions emanating from the group under the 
leadership of Justice Brandeis and others. From 
1932 onw^ard cainc a new boom by the influx 
of many immigrants from Poland and Germany 
together with Jewish capital in search of se- 
curity and investment. A rapid growth of the 
Jewish urban colonization in Tel Aviv, Haifa 
and Jerusalem, of biiihling activity and indus- 
trial expansion set in. In agriculture a strong 
pn^ference was shown for orange plantations. 
'Pile Jewash urban population gnwv more quickly 
than the agi /cultural population, wLich by the 
middle of ' 134 could be estimatt'd at only about 
25 peic< lit (li llie w1k>1c Jewish population of the 
country The t.'listK* and romantic period of 
Zionism in Palestine seemed closr d, and a spirit 
of h.u d etonoimc expansior. tended to dominate 
the situation. 

Today Zionism has become an undisputed 
reality and a factor in the political world. The 
number of Jews m Palestine is growing rapidly. 
It amounted in Oetobei, 1922 (official census), 
to 83,794 out of a total of 757,182 inhabitants; 
m November, 1931 (official census), to 175,006 
out of a total of 1,035,154 inhabitants; in June, 
1934 (estimate), to 265,000 out of a total of 
1,175,000 inhabitants 'Phe Jew’s, although a 
minority ol about 22 percent, exercise a dom- 
inating influence m the economic, social, cul- 
tural and ]>olitica] life of i’alestme. By their 
efforts the character of those parts of the coun- 
try where they have settled has been entirely 
changed. By their high standards of education 
and modern efficiency, their ardent nationalism 
with Us strict discipline and exclusiveness in 
political and economic life and its devoted 
energy, their wealth and organization they have 
created most important economic and social 
positions, against which the Arab population 
greatly impoverished for centuiies, non-ed - 
caU*d and backward, cannot comj’iete. The great 
dificrcnces in standards of life and education 
accentuate the tension between the tw^o races, 
especially as the Jewish industries and com- 
mercial enterprises have not tried to invite 
participation of Arab capital and labor in their 
benefits. The excellent colonizing achievements 
of Zionism ha\'e revealed the great organizing 
and constructn c capacities of the Jews, even as 
agriculturists and agrarian laborers; hut Zionism 
has up to now btxm uiiafde to soh e the problems 
inherent in the fact th.U Palestine is populated by 
a nationally conscious Arab people. 
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The realities of the Palestinian situation dur- 
ing and after the World War have deeply 
changed the character of Zionism as compared 
with the pre-war years. The achievements of 
Zionism in the field both of national cultural 
life and of practical colonization, however, are 
outstanding in the history of modem national- 
ism and colonization. As a movement Zionism 
has undoubtedly been the most important factor 
in modern Jewish history. Zionism, the national 
hope of the Jews during tlie two thousand years 
)f their dispersion, has since the deterioration ol 
their situation in central EnrojH* again become 
the hope and refuge of many. It has rekindled 
the fire of Jewish nationalism in the heart of 
many an assimilated Jew, has t.iught the Jews a 
new pride in iheir history and a new coiiscious- 
ness of their destiny. For many it lias pnn idtd a 
new homel.iiul, at least a spiritual anil historic 
homeland. Z'omsm li«is also created for tlie 
Jewisli people Its first oigani/ation uju>n a grind 
scale, rev]\ilied Jewish intelJectual .iiui spiritual 
life and ojiened up new outlets lor creatne e\- 
pressioTi Ic lias once again focused public at- 
tention u]>on the Jewisli pioblem throughout tlw. 
world Whether oi n >t it can realize its claims 
for the solution of the Jewisli problem or 
whether the Ji'wish problem is esseiilialb in- 
capable of a nonnal “solution” still remains for 
many an open question 
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ZITI^LMANN , I'dlNS'J' (nS52 1923), Gennan 
jurist. Zitelmann, who v.is ju'ofessor succes- 
sncly at (h’lttingen, Rostock, Halle and Bonn, 
was OIK of the brilliant gaia\y of dogmatic jurists 
who nourished under the Ciennau hhujure. But 
Ziteiniann did not confine himself to the exclu- 
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sive cnlti\aU()n of the positive law. 'Fhroughout 
his long life lie was at ti acted also to philosopliy 
and theory He is really to be ckissed with the 
exponents of allgnmine RcthtAviire who sought 
to deal with the general and theoretical jirob- 
lems of the positive law. His particular contri- 
hution in this direction, emhodied m the recog- 
nized classic Irrliim und Rcc hi safest haft (Lcipsic 
1871)), stimulated the psychological examination 
of juristic problems, wlncli was a marked phase 
of the activity of (icmian jurists under the em- 
pire, Zitelmann ’s unique gift of combining posi- 
ti\X‘ law with theoretical studies w^iis again put to 
notable use in the criticism of the draft of the 
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general part of the German Civil Code and in 
the exposition of the code after its adoption. 
Both his Die Rechtsgeschafte im Entiviirf tines 
burger lichen (iesetzhuches fur das Deutsche Reich 
(Berlin 18S9-90) and his Das Reiht des burger- 
lichen (iesct'zbuchs (Berlin iqoo) have had an 
important place in all subsequent treatments of 
the code. 

Zitelmann achieved his greatest fame, how- 
ever, in the field of priwite inlernational law with 
the publication of his Intcrnaiionales Pnvatrecht 
(2 vols , J^eipsic 1 897-191 2). This work is an 
attempt to elaborate a theoretical system of 
private international law upon international 
principles. But it would be aiong to claim him 
as an internatioiuilist exponent of the seience in 
the direct line of Savigny and Bar. hor as a 
positivist he felt constrained to recogni'/c the 
obligatory force of existing private international 
law. Ills prnate international law was to have 
only subsidiary appluation vh<n the positive 
law' w'as silent or confusctl. It was tins siibsuhary 
system, which he hojHd wtiuld become in tinu' 
the normal system, that Wc to be based upon 
the international princijile of socereignty. d’he 
rules of conflict were to be derived by applying 
the personal and terntoinil limitations of the 
princijde of sovcieigntv. Thus the law to he 
applied wMs a]w'<i>s th<it of tlie state in the sphere 
of whose sovereignt) the ellect of a created right 
WXLS to take place 

Idle logical coherence and brilliance of Zitcl- 
rnann’s system of jinvate international law' have 
generally been concedial. But most critics liave 
denied that the pnncijde of socercignty, which 
as yet applies only lo the relations of states, can 
be acce])ted as its starting point. On the other 
hand, such a critic as Ehrlich has attacked Zitel- 
mann for clinging to the positive lawx Almost 
paradoxically he has been praised by some 
Ita] lans; for in Italy the nationalist school has 
always been strong, and Zitclmann’s results 
were similar to those derived by the application 
of the principle of nationality. 

William Seagll 
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ZOLA, EMILE (1840-1902), French novelist. 
Few if any literary movements have hceii so 
immediately affected by hro.itler intellectual and 
social currents as was tlu* naturalistic school, of 
w'hich Zola w'as tlie principal apostle. UndiT the 
.spell of positivistic pliilosophy and stimulated by 
tlie avowed purpose of the recently established 
Third Repiihlit to translate the positivistic doc- 
tnrux. into pohlical and social reality, Zola dc- 
temuned at an early ag(* to demonstrate the ad- 
vantages of associ iting the fu i.dions of novelist, 
scholar and st itesman He Roman exptfimental 
(P.ins i8<So; 1r by B. M Sheim.m, NTw' York 
1*893) was an atlemiit to demonstrate m theo- 
retical terms how the uniem ol novelist and 
scientist might he acliieved, while his politic.il 
point of V1CV' was formulated in J.a repubhque ct 
la litteralurc (Pans 1879), whcTein he dendared 
that the modern slate can he organized only by 
the “scientific or naturalistic rcpuhhc.m.” 

In the course of the next tweuily years Zola’s 
ideas, expressed with varying elegre^es of in- 
teuisity, exerciscel a trememlous inllucncc upon 
most of the young novelists and upon a large 
part of the f'Vench public. A new portrait of 
contemporary France was popularized by the 
twenty-six vTilumcs of Rougon-Mucquart, Jrois 
TiUes and Quatre ('vangilr^ (1S71-1903). Tlie 
work.iday world and the life of the disinherited 
classtxs were throwm into hold relief in Zola’s 
glowing descriptions. He familiarized his readers 
with the gosjicl of socialism and implanted in 
them a hiith in the revolution as an inevitable 
catastrophe which must precede the happier era 
when rival classes will be supplanted by a society 
of free individuals bound only by lies of co- 
operative labor and love. Zola’s last novels con- 
stitute in effect a body of socialist homiletics. 

Not content with the more passive role of the 
observer, Zola aspired to play a direct part in 
political life. Thus his participation in the 
Dreyfus affair wxis not an accident to be ac- 
counted for by his friendship w'ith individuals 
involved but a deliberate act of faith in science 
and humanity as w'cll as in the republic, which 
he continued to uphold despite the divergence 
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between its official ideology and the socialist 
leanings of his later years. The decisive impor- 
tance of his gesture was eventually rt^cognized 
by the government, which in 1908 accorded him 
the honors of the Pantheon. Although Zola s 
prestige has waned with the recent reaction 
against positivism and naturalism, he is still 
deeply revered in non-confonnist, communistic 
and anarchist quarters. 

PiEitRE Martino 

ffoM? Oemnt's (otnp!i't( s, t*d. by Eugene Fasquelle, 50 
(Pans i(;27-2()), Novell, Ir and ed by K. A. 
VizcU‘ll\, 20 \()Is (London iS(>2-]y25) 

Consult. IVI.irtino, P , Lt' mitwaU\nie fKin('ni'< (iSyo- 
{2nd cd I*atis ig^o) clis n vii, Seillicrc, E., 
Ennlc Zola (Pans HJ23), Barbusse, 11 , Zola (lotli ed. 
Pans 1932), tr. by I\l. B and F C (ireen (New York 
1033); josephson, Matthew, Zola and llt^ Time (New^ 
York 1928). 

ZONING as commonly understood refers to 
the legal regulation h\ districts or zones of the 
use of private propert} . In its specific applica- 
tion, the division of cities into three customary 
districts — business, industrial and residential— 
it has to do not only with the use to which the 
land is jiut but also wath the height of buildings 
erected thereon and the percentage of ground 
space wdiich they may occupy As a Mi]>pleinenl 
to building and housing codes it serves to 
stabilize property both ec onomically and sexually 
and forms a part of the wider program of city 
and towm planning. Although informal and 
unofficial zoning was practised m bairojican 
cities during the Middle Ages through the re- 
striction of trades and commercial actnuties to 
certain streets and tiistricis, zoning m its modern 
sense came into use only with the close of the 
nineteenth century w 4 ien sevend C German mu- 
nicipalities enacted legislation designed to keep 
undesirable manufacturing establishments at a 
distance from residences. This was followed by 
the creation of “protected districts” from whicli 
all industry was excluded and the develojmient 
of bulk zoning as a mcthoil of planning addi- 
tions to cities. As early as iSgi Frankfort 
attempted to control tliC height and area of new 
buildings through bulk zoning regulations. 

The first cornjirehensive zoning ordinance 
adopted in the United States w^as that of New 
York City in 1916. 'Fhe passage of this ordinance 
was preceded by a thorough study and analysis 
of the entire problem of urban land and building 
use regulation by a sjiecial Heights of Buildings 
Commission in 1913 and by the Commission on 
Building Districts and Restrictions, which had 
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been authorized in 1914 to draft a complete 
zoning ordinance. Prior to the New York ordi- 
nance there had been various partial and com- 
paratively crude attempts at zoning, the most 
notable of wffiich were in Boston and Los 
Angeles. In none of these earlier applications, 
however, is there any record ol a conscious 
effort to approach the problem from the view- 
point of systematic city planning. On the other 
hand, the reports of the New '^’ork commissions 
evidenced an understanding of the need for a 
more efficient and orderly apportionment and 
utilization of the entire land area of the city 
based upon sockil and economic CfUisideralioiis 
Zoning spread rapidlv throughout the United 
States because of an increasing publa recogni- 
tion of the cmIs of haphazard urban growth 
Direct stimulus to action, howe\er, often came 
from one or moie sjk’CiIic cases of iniNpl.iced 
development, such as an isolated public gaiage, 
filling station, groceiv store or milk bottling 
plant in a resulential section or an apartment 
house in a neighborhood of detached dwellings 
Fioin the broad outlook of public policy and 
city or regioisil [danning there .ire a number oi 
basic objectnes which can bc‘ eflectneb served 
b\ zoning regulations i irst among these ob 
)c‘cti\(N IS the prevention of mi\ed and incon- 
gruous Iniilding ile\ elopment, which leads to 
obsolescence of existing structures and to such 
uncertaint) as to the future that a condition of 
defircri.ited value and general bliglit often sets 
in, resulting in social and irononuc loss. Second 
in importance is the protection of the environ- 
ment of the home 'Fins is accomplished 
through the setting aside f)f residential districts 
from which businc'ss ,nul industrial est.iblish- 
ments are e.xcluded, b} prohil)iting apartment 
houses in tht‘ dwelling house areas and by 
requiring adequate lot sizes and adeejuate front 
and rear yards for each residential building 
Third, congestion of population may be obvi- 
ated by limiting the spread of apartment houses, 
by requiring open space on each apartment 
house lot proportionate to the floor area or by 
restricting the number of separate apartments 
in relation to the area of the lot. Imurth, con- 
gestion may be mitigated in metropolitan areas 
through a better distribution of business and 
industrial establishments and the regulation of 
the height and bulk of buildings. 

In practise some of these zoning objectives 
are not fully realized. The failure may be attrib- 
uted in part to inherent difficulties attendant 
upon city growth. For example, central business 
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areas must expand, creating a zone of transition, 
uncertainty and sometimes blight. Again, the 
problem of the best distribution of industry 
has not been worked out satisfactorily even in 
theory. The most disturbing defect, liowever, is 
the lack of an enlightened public or official 
opinion in support of some oi the I’jroad social 
purposes of zoning. Only where the interests of 
individual property owners happen to coincide 
with these socliI objectives are they likely to 
prevail against the attack of special groups 
clamoring for amendments and evcej^tions. The 
amendment of the zoning map should he left, 
as in Boston, to a special z^mmg fir planning 
board rather than as elsewhere to a municipal 
council, tlic members oi which are usually quite 
uninformed as to the social miplications of the 
zoning plan and are apt t(. ln‘ swa\ed by per- 
sonal or pfilitical considerations 

d'he adoption ol the Oneida county, Wiscon- 
sin, zoning ordinance oi INlav ifi, uppb nvarked 
tlie first application of the zoning mctlu'd to a 
distinctly rural land p ohkm. vJiher county 
zoning ordinances had been adojiteJ, hut they 
merely provided for the extension of city zoning 
objectives and methods to similar urban or semi- 
urhan building development in the county The 
Oneida county ordinance, howen i r, is aimed 
jtrinianly at ])rc\eritmg firm settlement in parts 
of tiie cut o^cT arcM where such scattcTtal settU 
ment would create imwarranleil liurdens for 
schools, roads and local ^idmimstration and 
would moreoNcr interfcTc with the hesst use ol 
the region as a whole, wIikIi is helicwed to he 
that of forestry and recreation 

State and rural zoning f)f the luture should 
be based on tlie aeef‘ptanee of broad policies in 
relation to the distribution of population and 
the utili/atiou of the entire land resources of the 
community and the nation. It should develop 
as an integrated p.irt of a legioiial planning 
program, and its oh’ectives shoiik^ include: the 
reservxition of large .ireas for forestry, recreation 
and watershed protection; the discouragement 
of farm settlement on suhnaargmal land and the 
prevention of the subdnision of land in areas 
where such subdivision is premature or where 
a scattered settlement would cause excessive 
expenditures for public facilities and other com- 
munity services; the regulation of the cultivation 
of soils subject to excessn t' erosion or the zoning 
of such areas for jiastiirc or forestry; the regu- 
lation of development along highways in the 
interest of both traflic efficiency and protection 
of the beauty of the countryside 
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While certain phases of zoning have been the 
subject of litigation, the courts have in the main 
upheld 'toning as a proper exercise of police 
powder. Except m cases where the state constitu- 
tion confers authority on cities, an enabling act 
is usually necessary to permit the enactment and 
enforcement of zoning codes. The United States 
Department of Commerce, through the Building 
and Housing division of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, ('rev' up a Standard Stale Zoning Jkiahling 
Act w'hich by i()3o h.u! been adopted either as 
a w hole or m part by thirty-five state legislatures, 
'i'he rapid eMeiision of the zoning movement 
watliin re(X-nt vcai.^ is further evidenced by the 
fad that m i()2r there were fewer than lOO 
zoned municipalities in tlu^ United States, while 
ri January, iq3c, the number had incieased to 
<S5f>. Sii nlar progress has been apparent m 
Canada, when at first zoninrr was practised 
under the town planning acts of England. 
W.thm recent tears, howv ver, Caiiadian cities 
have tended to draft zoning regulations modeled 
after those in the Unilcd States 

Robert Whitten 

Scr CTi'y and T’own 1 T.annin’o, HuiLniNG Hfoula- 
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Bulk and Form, Haiward City Planning Studies, vol 11 
(Cambridge, Mass, 1931), Comey, A. C., Transition 
Zoning, Harvard C'lty Planning Studies, vol. v (Cam- 
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Laiv of City Planning and Zoning (New Y'ork 1922). 

ZORN, PHILIPP (1850-1928), Gem^an jurist. 
Zorii studied m Switzerland and later at German 
universities. After brief periods of teaching at 
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Munich and Berne he was appointed professor 
of law at Konigsbcrg in 1S87. From 1900 until 
his resignation in 1914 he taught at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. A moderate conserv^ative, he 
was appointed by William ii a member of the 
Prussian upper house, but he took no important 
part in domestic politics. 

Zorn came from the IVotcstant part of Ba- 
varia, in which the imperial idea was very strong. 
The union of Germany under Bismarck had 
made a deep impression upon him in his youth, 
and his adoration of the first chancellor de- 
termined his political views and the direction of 
his scientific work. Ilis early studies were de- 
voted to ecclesiastical law, his outstanding work 
being the Lehrbuch dcs Ktrchrnrcchts (Stuttgart 
1888), in which he supported the doctrine of a 
wide sphere of state innuence. Later he favored 
the relative legal autonomy of the churches and 
recognized as an advance the separation of 
church and state established by the Weimar 
constitution. 

With Laband and Hiinel, Zom participated 
actively in the development of the constitutional 
law of the empire, to which his greatest contri- 
bution was his Das Staatsrecht dcs Dcuheken 
Reiches (Lchrbuchcr dcs deutschen Reichs- 
rechtes, vols. v-vi, 2 vols., Berlin 1880-83; and 
ed. 1895-97). He recognized the historical fact 
of Prussian hegemony and emphasized the 
rights of the empire over local traditions. In 
general his work w^as more positivistic in charac- 
ter than theoretical. Zorn became interested in 
international law^ and m 1899 and 1907 served 
as expert member of the German delegation to 
the Hague conferences. Originally a firm ad- 
herent of strict state sovereignty and a skeptic 
concerning international agreements, which he 
believed acquired validity only when they be- 
came the law' of the separate states, Zom 
changed his views in the course of his responsible 
collaboration at 'J’he Hague. He was able m 1899 
to persuade the German Foreign Office to 
rescind its purely negative instructions and won 
German support for a pennanent court of 
arbitration. He later expressed regret that in 
1907 Germany had rejected the idea of a com- 
pulsory tribunal while he was attempting to 
further its development. In Deutschland und die 
beiden Haager Friedenskonferenzen (Stuttgart 
1920) he asserted that Germany’s attitude to- 
ward arbitration at d'he Hague had been a great 
factor in arousing the unfriendliness of the rest 
of the world. Despite his skepticism toward the 
fundamental ideas of the Weimar constitution 


and his vigorous criticism of the legal terms of 
the Versailles Treaty, he came to favor and aid 
a positive formulation of the laws of interna- 
tional obligations and in Die Zukunft des 
Volkerrechts (Im neuen Deutschland, no. i, 
Berlin 1918) discussed this problem and that of a 
league of nations. 

Theodor Heuss 

Consult Pohl, Hcinnch, Philipp Zorn als Forscher^ 
Lehrer und Pohtiher (Tubingen 1928), Chese, Frie- 
dneh, “Philipp Zorn als Forschcr, Lehrer und Prak- 
tikcr des Volkerrechts “ in Zeitschnft fur Volkerrechts 
vol MV (1927-28) 325-36. 

ZOUCHE, RICHARD (1590-1661), English 
jurist and judge. Zouchc graduated in civil law 
at Oxford, became an advocate of Doctors’ 
Commons and m 1620 regius professor of civil 
law at Oxford. From 1641 until his death (except 
for a temporary deprivation during the Com- 
monwealth) he w'as also judge of the High Court 
of Admiralty. 'Phis exclusively civilian training 
and practise influenced the substance and even 
more the temhnology of his juristic writings. 

Zouche’s most important work is the Juris et 
iudtcii fcciahs, sivc, iuris inter gentes^ et quae- 
sltonum de codem explicatio (Oxford 1650). This 
w'as the culmination of a task begun in h*s 
Elcmenta iurisprudcntiac (Oxford 1629), in which 
he surveyed llic whole field of jurispmdence. 
The end of jurisprudence, according to Zouche, 
is justice; its subject is human society [com- 
munio); its instruments {media) are law (jus) and 
procedure, or remedies {judicium). In a scries of 
monographs he discussed the jus and judicium of 
certain special communiones, the feudal (1634), 
the sacred, the military, and the maritime (1640) 
and finally the fecial already mentioned. In each 
of these he subdivided jus and judicium^ by a 
misapplication of the Roman classification per- 
sonae., res, actiones, into personae, res, actus; and 
he further complicated this intricate scheme in 
the Jus feciale by devoting most of the part pro- 
fessing to relate to judicium to a series of quae- 
stiones, so that the substantial division of the 
subject matter of this work becomes one be- 
tween well established rules, grouped under jus^ 
and controverted points {judicium). 

Despite the artificiality of its arrangement 
Zouche’s work on international law has great 
merits. It is, as Scelle has said, “the first manual” 
on the subject. It discusses concisely, clearly and 
fairly almost every aspect of the subject. It 
shows remarkable erudition combined with an 
almost excessive modesty; for not only does 
Zouche generously acknowledge his debt to 
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predecessors, especially to Gentili and Grotius, 
but he prefers on debatable points to state the 
arguments pro anil con and to leave the conclu- 
sion to his reader, Zouche’s theoretical position 
is not clearly defined, but his method of deduc- 
ing the law from precedents instead of using 
these merely as illustrations and his preference 
for modern rather than ancient instances make 
him in a sense a forerunner of the positive school 
of international lawyers. Ilis work is notable also 
for the prominence w’hich it gives to the law' of 
j'leacc over that of w'ar. Zouehe has been credited 
with a doctrinal irmovation in substituting the 
term jm inter ifentes for the traditional jm 
gentium, but although the preference was de- 
liberate, It IS unlikely that he attached much 
sigmftcance to it. 

J L Brii’Rlv 
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ZUNZ, LEOPOLD (1794-1886), German- 
Jew'ish historian ami philologist Zunz was born 
in Dclmold He wms the first Jewash candidate 
for graduation in the W(3lfenbuttel Gymnasium 
and one of the first Jewish students at the Ihii- 
versity of Berlin He is commonly regarded as 
the fatluT of the science of Judaism In 18 ig he 
helped organize the Verem fur Kultur und 
Wissenscfiaft der Juden and serve i as editor of 
its Zeitschrift fur die W issensdiaft des Juden- 
thums As a puful of Wolf and Bockh and of the 
critical theologian de Wette he attempted to 
bring the critical and systematic study of Juda- 
ism within the realm ol general scientific en- 
deavor He conceived it to be the task of this 
science to investigate Judaism systematically and 
critically as a historical, sociH and spiritual 
phenomenon and believed that Judaism could 
assure its continued existence in a period of civic 
ecpiality only by making its owai contribution to 
the general mlellectiial and spiritual develop- 
ment of mankind. Zunz was convinced that this 
method of intellectual w'ork would provide 
strength and reenforcemcnl to Judaism, shaken 
as it was by its contacts with the new social 
environment. 

Zunz laid the basis for the scientific investiga- 
tion of Judaism in his first work, Etwas iiber die 
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rabbinische Literatur (Berlin 1818), m which he 
surveyed the manifold aspects of rabbinic litera- 
ture and their relations to the various fields of 
knowletlgc. His most important work, Die 
goitcsdienstliihen Vortruge der Juden, historisch 
entwickelt (Berlin 1832, 2nd ed. by N. Brull, 
Frankfort 1892), took as its point of departure 
the institution of the reading and interpietmg of 
the Holy Scriptures during the divine service in 
the synagogue and presented an outline of the 
intellectual achievements of Judaism from works 
ol the Biblical period up to the homilies and 
catechisms of his o\vn time The work aroused 
extraordinary interest and was acclaimed by 
scholars as the most sigiiilicant work produced 
bv a Jew' since Spnvjza. Zunz also cultivated 
new fields 11 1 lesser w ri tings, such as Namen dir 
Juden (Lcipsic 1837) 'Phis work, prompted by 
the attempt of the Prussian government to forbid 
Jew’s to hear C hrislian first n mies, W'as the first 
survey of Jewish namc^s.. Jn his Zur Ge^chichte 
und Literatur (Berlin 184s; partly ir. in Hebrew 
Gharacteristics, New York 1875, p. 7-^3) Zunz 
anal)^/ed the fundamental aspects of the term 
“Jewish literature” and presented a series of 
papers on it- various aspects and on auxiliary 
historical sciences, such as Jewush epigraphy, 
numismatics and bibliography, which had never 
before been studied scientifically. Amidst the 
general widespread enthusja.sm for the great 
literary achievements of the Jew’s m Spain Zunz 
drew attention to the more modest but none the 
less significant literature of the Jews in mediaeval 
France and (jcnnany. In contrast to the extreme 
tendencies m Uefonn Judaism he also empha- 
sized the positive values of Judaism and its his- 
torical foundations. His later studies dealt 
chiefly with synagogal liturgy and related litera- 
ture. In Die synagogale Pocsie des Mittelalters 
(Berlin 1885, 2nd ed. Frankfort 1920; ch. ii tr. 
as on the Sufferings of the Jews, New York 
1907) he presented a general treatment of the 
development of the synagogue service and its in- 
fluence on the grow’th of Hebrew poetry and 
made available illustrative material in transla- 
tion. Since many of the synagogue elegies go 
back to persecutions of the Jews, the book also 
contained a survey of Jewish martyrology from 
the Roman period up to 1750. He continued 
these liturgical studies in his Die Ritus des 
synagogalen Gottesdienstes, geschichtlich ent- 
wickelt (Berlin 1859) and in Litcraturgeschichte 
der synagogalen Poesic (Berlin 1865). 

ISMAR ElBOGEN 
Works: Gesammelte Schiften, 3 vols. (BerUn 1875-76); 
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ZWINGLI, IRJLDREICH (1484-1531), Swiss 
religious leader. Zwingli s ideas of religious re- 
form were conditioned largely by liis humanistic 
background A native of Toggenburg, he was 
educated at Wesen, B.isel and Berne and after a 
period at the University of Vienna became mas- 
ter of arts at Basel in 1 50b While vicar of Glarus 
during the next decade he continued his human- 
istic studies and publish^ a number of political 
poems, through whicli he argued lor a league 
with the pope, until the disastrous defeat at 
Marignano coupled with the ejects of a visit 
with Erasmus changed his theme to one of 
Christian pacifism. 'I'he post of people’s priest at 
the shrine of Ahuai Einsiedein (i5i6-t<S) pre- 
pared him for a call to Zurich, where on New 
Year’s Day, 1519, he outlined his great program 
for the preaching of the gospel in its entirety and 
according to a rational plan. Inspired largely by 
the writings of Erasmus and echoing Erasmus’ 
solemn plea for the renovation of Chri.stian 
ethics on the basis of the Sennon cm the Mount, 
Zwingli assailed ecclesiastical alnises and sought 
to awaken the faith of his jollowers in the com- 
passion of God. Yet the change which he con- 
templated at this time was merely an intellectual 
and moral reform rather than a practical assault 
upon the authority of the church. The religious 
impulse which drove him into open revolt 
against Rome came not from humanism but 
from his reading of Luther’s tracts in 1518 and 
1519, from Luther’s audacious attack upon papal 
supremacy at the Lcipsic disputation and from 
his own spiritual experiences during a serious 
illness. But while Zwingli agreed with the Ger- 
man refonner with respect to the doctrine of 
justification by faith and the exclusive authority 
of Scripture, he never became a Lutheran or 
abandoned his characteristically humanistic con- 
ceptions of God and human nature. 

Zwingli’s practical policy at Zurich, which 
under his leadership adopted the Reformation 
in 1523, revealed him as a true Swiss, predis- 
posed by his national traditions to link religion 
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with political and military activity. Protestant 
Zurich thus became a theocracy headed by the 
Christian magistrate and its prophet Zwingli. 
The close identification of church and state in- 
volved a modification of Zwingli s original view 
that the church w as a charismatic body of be- 
lievers and that the new religion would conquer 
without coercion by its own spiritual dynamic 
Faced with the necessity of combating the more 
radical Anabaptists on the one hand and the 
Catholics on the other, Zwingli solved his in- 
telk'Ctual dilemma by drawing a distinction be- 
tween divine and luirnan ngliteousnt^s and by 
affirming that in view of human weakness and 
sinfulness the latter must be enforced by the 
inagistraR who acted m this capacity under di- 
\ine inspiration While Zwingh’s w'ork of po- 
litical aiui social reoi ganization was prematurely 
terminated In his ileath in the battle of Rappel 
m 1531, he had already given clear indication of 
a dis|->osition to improve the social status of the 
masses The lundament.il divergence between 
his social outlook ami that of the conservative 
Luther v\<is well illustrated b\ his favorable 
attitude tenvard the IVvisants’ War During this 
ujirising lic proclaimed tlu* emancipation of the 
serfs, although out of consideration for the 
practical intiTcsts ol the st.ites lit* abolished the 
titles onlv in part By virtue of a deertx.* issued 
in 1520 (unevved in 1525; Zurich became the 
first evangelical city to inaugurate public poor 
rebel The thvorce court (founded in 1525), an 
innovation w hich Zwingli did not regard as out 
of lianuonv with a puritanical moral discipline, 
may be ngarded as the fust consistory. 'Ehus in 
resfiect of institutional orgaiii/ation as well as in 
other matters, including the doctrine of predes- 
tination, Zwingli was the lorerunner of Calvin. 

W. Kohi.er 
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vols. (Tubingen 1918-19) vol. 11, Farnot, A , Die 
Lehre von Ktrche ufid Slaat bvi Zwingli (Tubingen 
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1930); Herding, Wilhelm, Die wirtschaftlichen und 
sozialen Anschauungen Zwtnghs (Erlangen 1917); 
Lindsav, 'J'. M , A History of the Reformation, 2 vols. 
(New York 1928) vol 11, ch. n, Lagarde, Georges de, 
Rciherches sur 1 ' esprit politique dc la reforme (Pariit 
1926), especially p. 308-20. 
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Note Concerning Index 


The Index has been arranj^ed m thux* sections* first, .1 general cl.issilication, i\v titles, of all 
the articles; seci.-nd, the mam index, which is a reference guide to the contents of art cles; and, 
third, an index of contributors. 

Tiu: Classiitcation or ARTirnr^ is designed to schemati/o as cnncisel\ as possilde ih<^ contents 
of the fifteen volumes by listing under dc^scriptne headings the titKs of all the* articles m th * 
Encyclopaedia I'he headings used for this purpose are listed on page 547. In order to avoid 
some of the dangers inherent in the process of schemati/ation each iirticie has [u'cn listed under 
as many headings as are suggested by the general nature of its contents b.ven with this m'Msure 
of flexibility material so duerse cMiuait be reduc*cd to the rigid coniines of lalc^gories without 
some sacrilice of precision, luit it is believed that the results wall be useiul enough to make amends 
for the unavoidable roughness of detail 

For greater convenience this section has been divulc-d into twa) parts, the fust a classifica- 
tion of abstract titles, and the second a cl.issihcation of biographicMl titles, the latlc-r fiirtfier modi- 
fied by a subdivision into nation ilitic^s under cMch luMclmg In some instances, espeeially lor mtai 
who hwd in the ]\liddle Ages, the uulKation of ii.itionahtv is somewhat arhitiary; in others .1 man’s 
activity, as described in the article, gives him ccjiial claim to twa> n itionahtics Tlie designation 
“british” includes Scots as well as Englishmen, even though m a lew cases it does VK/Ience to the 
realities of history. 

The Main Indix is primarily analyticxil, and seeks to make available for reference' jnirjioses 
not only concrete names of persons and things hut, even more, the signifieant aspects of a ehs- 
cussion Such an iiiieiertaking is snbjevt to many and IreacluTous ha/areU, is in lad ingvissihlc of 
perfect achievement But it is beheveel that evem in imperfection it will be more' valuable than .1 
simpler aim fully ivali/e‘el. 

The keywords, or headings, used m compiling the index Ihive bevn, as fir as possible, the titles 
of articles in tfie iMic^clopaeelu, thus avoiding some of the eliflicuJties eif synonyms and liapha/ard 
tenninology. Every heading jirinted m exipilals is a title ol an arliele, its voliinu and jiage-sp.m 
melicate*el by the numerals immediately following it; a heading appearing in lowc'r c<ise type will 
he found discussed m the places where the references indicate, but is not cov ered in an indcjicndtait 
article of that title. 

In all cases where there is more than one* reference under a given heading the page reference is 
preceded by the title of the article in which the discussion appears 'This title is not always pre- 
cisely clescTi])tive ol the discussion to be found, but it will give some indication of its gcaiend nature 
and will help the reader to eliminate w it bout invcslig.ition references which for him are not relc'vant 
Titles within parentheses indicate suIkIiv isions of the article referred to 

References are given only when the discussion is suflicient to make investigation worth the efl'orl. 
The figures represent volume, jiage and colunin and indicate only the beginning of a discussion; 
it is left to the reader to continue as far as he finds the material rclevxint to his purposes. Inclusive 
page references indicate either an entire article or an entire subdivision of an article 

There has been no attemjit to makt‘ a c'omplete system of cross references w'lthin the index. It 
can readily be understood that each title referred to uiiLlcr any heading can he C(msidcred a cross 
reference and itself examined in the index for furtlici references 

Few abbreviations have been used and those are undoubtedly self-explanatory. 

The India oj* Contributors is ,in alphabetical fist of all persons whose work appears in the 
Encyclopaedia, with a list of their articles. 
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Classification of Articles 


For Abstract Titles 


HtADINC OF CLASSn’lCA'IION 


Hi-.ADiNr. or Ci.assifk'ation 

Page 

Administration of Justice 

54« 

Literal ure and the Press 

553 

Agricull urc 

548 

Marriage and the Family 

553 

Art 

548 

( ’cenpaf 10 ns 

553 

Banking 

548 

Of mion 

55^ 

Business 

548 

Pliilo-i(i)h\' 

553 

Citi/ensliip 

549 

I ’'ohl It al Parties 

554 

Ciyil Libel ties 

549 

Pnnm lye S(« icty 

554 

Ciyil ( )pposit ’on 

549 

Pi opc I t \ 

554 

C'onimerce 

“^-19 

Ps\ ('hr)log\ 

554 

Condnrl 

519 

Publit Rinantc 

554 

Coiisuinpt ion 

550 

Public JlcMlfh 

SM 

Coopei ation 

5 SO 

Public ( )flii e 

554 

('redil 

55 ^> 

Pu’ 'lit \\ ( Ifai i* 

555 

(h line 

55'^ 

KetJc it ion and Amusement 

555 

Kcononiic Policy 

5 so 

Religion 

555 

FcononiK s 

55^> 

Refiiesei'lat loii 

555 

Fduc.il K^n 

5S<' 

St 1 C nt c 

555 

h'ootl and 1 )nnk 

5 Si 

Sot lal 1 )is('i manat ion 

555 

f'ro\L>rnnient 

5 SI 

Social ()ig,innalion 

55^^ 

Housing 

551 

Sochd Process 

556 

Intlu^t r\' 

551 

Sc >ci<dism 

55 ^ 

Insurance 

55^ 

SocKJlogv 

559 

I nternal lonal Refit ‘ 

55- 

Statist ICS 

55 ^ 

Iiuestment and Speculation 

552 

Tai iff 

55('^ 

Jurispruiicnce 

552 

Ta \al ion 

55<'5 

Labor 

552 

Transportation 

557 

Legal Relations 

553 

War 

557 

Legislation 

553 




For Biographical Titles 


Reform 558 

Agrirullure 558 

Anthr<)[>oIog\ 558 

Husint-ss aiifl L'lnance 558 

Coloin-il AdTimiibtrat'ion 559 

Cooperation 559 

Criminology 559 

Eeonomic.s 559 

Kd neat ion 560 

Feminism 5 ^^ 

Financial Administration 561 

(ieography 561 

History 561 

History (Fconornic) 562 

History (Legal) 562 

History (Religious') 562 

Jewish Pi oblems and Judaism 563 

Journalism 563 

Labor 563 

Law 563 

Literature and Social Criticism 564 


Nationalism 565 

Natural Si leiK e 565 

Negio IVoblem and Slavery 5f)5 

Pat ifism 565 

Plnl(dog\ 565 

PhilosopliS' 5bt) 

Polit ir.il Affairs 5f>6 

Political Science 5^6 

Psychology 5(17 

Public Health 567 

Religion (Brahmanism and Hinduism) 5(17 

Religion (Christianity before 15^)0) 597 

Rehgicm (C'hnstiamt y after 1500) 567 

Religion (Islam) 568 

Kchgitm (Judaism) (.vee Jewish Prob- 
lems ancl Judaism) 

Social Philosophy and Sociology 568 

Social Reform 568 

Socialism 5 ^^ 

Statecraft 569 

Statistics 571 
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Classification of Articles 


Abstract Titles 


Administration of Justice 

Advisory Opinions, Alienist, Amnesty; Appeals, Ar- 
bitration, Commercial, Arbitration, Indnsirial, Ar- 
rest; Assizes, Asvlinn, Altanuler, Andieiuia, liail. 
Benefit of C lei^N, lilood Venc;eance fiend, Capit.d 
Punishment; Caint iilat ions, Cerlioran, ('oniil\ , 
Commutation of Sentence, Com[)ur^at ion , Conseil 
d’filat. Constitutionalism, ('onslil utions, (\)nleni])l 
of Court, (’ontmgent fiVe, (’oroncr, C<)i]>oiaI Pun- 
ishment, C'ouit M.irtial, (_'oints, Courts, Adminis- 
trative, Courts, Commercial, CVuirts, Industrud, 
Criminal L.iw, Damages, I Ir claratoiA Jiulgmcnt; 
Diplomatic Protection, Domestic Kelat ions C onrt 
Double Jeopardy, Due fiVoi ess of Law , fi^cc lesMSt ical 
(’ourts, L(|ual Protection of the l.aw ; K(|uit\ , lA i- 
derice; Evcommumr at ion; fiAile; K\[)t rt Ttstimoin , 
Fxtcrrilori<di1 fi'\t radii ion ; Fee Sjilitlmg, Fines, 
Grand Jutwy Iiabe<is Corpus, Hunger St like, Identi- 
fication, InijicachmeTil , 1 mpnsonmeiit , liuleleimi- 
nate Sentence, Inpinct ion , Imiinsition, lnsami\, 
Judgments, Judicial Interrogation; liiduial Process, 
Judiciary; Jurisdiction; 1 ut\, JusIkc, Administra- 
tion of, Justice ol the Peace, Juxenik' Dc'limiucM 
and Juvenile Courts, Labor Injunction, fiai- 

forcement , Law Mereliant , Legal Aid, Limiiation of 
Actions, L>nching, Mariuamus, Martial Law , Mc'cli- 
cal Jiirisfirudenrcy M umcipal (\)m ts, ( )stra< ism. Out- 
lawry, Pardon, Penal Institnlions, fi’cTjmj , Peniia 
nent Court ol Arbit ration , Peniiriiient Court of Intel - 
national Justice; Police, I’olitical Poliec , Pi ison 
Labor; Piobation and Ikirole, Pioeediire, 1 c*gal, 
Prosecution; I’libhc l)efcndei , Pumslimcnt, Rciio- 
active Legislation, Rule of Law , Sam lu ii\’, Seandu-s 
and Sei/uics, Self-Iiicnnimat ion , Sherid, Small 
Claims Courts, Slate 1 lability, Summar\’ Judgment , 
Supreme Court, Dinted States, 7’ransport<il ion of 
Criminals; Venue, Writs 

Agriculture 

Agrarian Movements; Agiarian S\ndiralism; Agri- 
cultural Cooper<ition , Agricultural (dedit , Agricul- 
tural fiV'onomics, Agricultural fialiication, Agricul- 
tural Jexpennient Stations, Agiicultural l\nrs, 
Agricultural Insurance, Agi icullural Labot , Agricul- 
tural Machineiw', Agricuituial Mnchinerv Induslrx , 
Agricultural Marketing; Agricultural Polu \ , Agii- 
cultural Societies, Agnc ult ure, Agriculture, (xovern- 
nient Services for; Agriculture, International Iiisti- 
lute ol, Allotments; Hack-to-the-T.<ind Movements, 
Cattle Loans; Chambers of Agriculture, Climate, 
Colonafc; Corn Laws; Cotton; C ountr\ Tafe Movc'- 
nient , Crop and Livestock Reporting; Dairy Indus- 
try; Ldry fi'arming; Ivnclosures; Exteiisicai WMrk, 
Agricultural , Famine; fimmi, fi'arrn Hlor, U. S ; fi'arm 
Bureau Federation, AmericMii; fi'arm Loan S\siem, 
fi'ederal; fi'arm Management; fi'arm Relief, fiarm 
Tenancy, fi'armers^ Alliance; fi'antiers’ ()i g.inizations; 
Farmers’ Union; fi'erlility Rites; fi'crtih/er lnduslr\ , 
fi’lax, fiJemp and Jute; fi'ocjd Supjily; Fiontiei, 
Fruit and Vegetable Industry; Oam fidev.itors; 
Grains, (Grange; Homestead, Irrigation, Land iVIc^i l- 
gage Credit (Agricultural); Lancl Settlement; Land 
Tenure; LancJ Utilization, Landed Lstalcs; Lali- 


fundia; Livestock Industry; Manorial System; 
iviarkels, Municipal, IMeat I'acking and Slaugh- 
tenng, Migialory Labor, Milk SuiijiK , Milling 
Indiisliw , Nalnial Resoinces, Nomads, IVasantry, 
Pkmtation, Plcirit<ilion Wares, Rec lam.il ion . Refiig- 
eralion, Rubbei , Rural Industries, Rnrnl SocietN', 
Serfdom, Silk lndusti\, SKueij, Small Holdings, 
Soils, Stock Bleeding, Sugar, d'obacco, \ illage 
('omnuniitx 

.See also ( 'lassification of Artifles (BiogiaplncMl 
Titles), Ac.uaki\n Ritoicm (/> 55 .S), Aorilui 1 ukf. 
(/>. .S5«). 

Art 

Arnalem , Arrinf ort ure. Art, Art Collerf mg, Censor- 
ship, C lt^ <ind d'own Planning, Civic Art, C'i\ ic 
C’enliis, Classic ism, Dance, fi'nrniluie, CtI.iss and 
T'otlerx Industries, Handicr.il I, Inrluslnal Aits, 
I iteiature. Modernism. Motion Pn lines, Museums 
,ind fiXlnbit ions, Music', ()in.inn*nl, Potler\ , Pie- 
( ions StoiHs, PiimiliMsm, Remiissance, RomaiiU- 
c ism , Tlieater 

Banking 

Accept. irue, B ink Dejmsits, Bank Deposits, (rii.ir- 
.nit\ of, B ink Rc'.cmcs, B. inking, Commeiti.il, 
Ikmknotes, Bulks, Wildi.P, Branch B, inking, ('.ill 
MoncN , ( eritrd IkinkiiiL'. ^ lire k, C'learmg Honst's, 
C red 1 1 ( 'out I ol , fi ai 111 I o 1 n S\ si em, fi t'dt t .d , fi'eden a I 
Rcstice SesU'm. I^'inaiu 1 1) ( )n;ani/a ( ion , Iinrst- 
menl B». inking, Lalioi Ikinking, l.ahoi fi.xchange 
Ikmks, land li.ink Si !u mo'^, 1 i(jiiidit\, N.ilioii.d 
B.inks, United Slate s, Postal S.i\ mgs P>anks, Sa\’mgs 
Ik'.aks, Stale' Ikinks, Lniltd Slates, Ti ust C'om- 
p lines 

>(( also C 1 issific'.u loll of Artie Its (Absirac'l Titles), 
( Kf'Dir (f) 5SOj, Lvvi sfMl M AND SlM' CTXA i'lON 
fp 5.vU 

Business 

A((ountmg; Acquisition, Advertising; Agenc\ ; Ap- 
jMCciat ion, Arbitral ion, C'ommercial, Auditing; 
Bankrujrtc \ , B irg.nnmg Power; Bonding, Boom, 
Itourgeoisu . Business; Tiiisiness Admimsl r ilioii , 
Business C'\c)es, Business fialuc.it ion , Business 
fithics, Business, Government Services lor, Business 
Taxes, Cajiitahsm, Caplam of ]ndnsti\, ('.irtcl, 
Caveat fi(m[)tor, C'liambeis of C'ommerce; Clerical 
( )c cup.al ions. Collectivism; Combinations, Indus 
tri.ii. Commercial Laiw , Commerci.ilism ; C'ompcti- 
lion, Conjunct Lire, Corporation, Corpor.iliori Fi- 
nance; Corpoi.ition Taxes, Cost Accounting, Courts, 
Commercial, (. rises; C'ut-l'hroal ('oriijielil ion , fi)ebt; 
Depret lal ion ; Fconoiiiic Incentives, fiVonomir Pol- 
icy , Economics; Efiiciencv; Fanploveis’ Associations; 
Ismployers’ Liability, fiaitr eirrcneur, fi^xploit.ition ; 
fi2xi>orl Assot lal ions, Exj lositions. International; 
fi'air Return; Idirin Management, fi'eder.il 'Lrade 
Commission, I'lnaiicial Statements, Forecasting, 
Business; fi'oreign Corporations, fi'oreigri Exchange; 
fi'irjtnnes, IVivate; fTaud; Frauds, Statute of; 


For coml?lete Itst of headings used in Classtjualton of Articles see page 547. 
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Classification of Articles (Abstract Titles) 


Croodwill; Governnient Owned Corporations; Gov- 
ernment Ownership, Government Regulation of 
Industry; Hedging, Holding rornpaines, Income- 
Index Numbers, Inflation and Deflation, Insurance- 
Interlocking Directorates; Joint Stock Company- 
lust Price, Liquidity, Management, Marketing- 
Massachusetts 'i'rusls, Monopolies, Public, Monop- 
oly; Moralornim; National bkonomic Councils- 
National Lconomic Planning, Negotiable Instru- 
ments, Organi/ation, Lconomic, I'artnership, Per- 
sonnel Administration, Price Distrinnnalion,’ IVice 
Regulation, Price Sl.ibili/at ion , Prices, Piofit; 
Profit Sharing: Profiteering, Ihomotion, Publc' Con- 
tracts, Racketeering; Rate Regulation; Real Kstate; 
Receiveiship; Restraint of 'Jrade, Retail 'frade; 
Risk; Sales, Sales I'ax; Salesmanshij); Stabilization, 
Economit; Trusts; Unfaii (’umjx't it ion , Valon/a- 
tion; Vested Interests, Weights and Measures; 
Wholesaling. 

See also Classification of Arlulcs (Abstract 'I'ltlrs', 
Hanking (/>. 54H), C’ommirci {p sqo). Consimi*’ 

TION ip. 550), C’RIOll ip Sfit)), I'XONOMIC IN>IJ< Y 
LcoNOMits [p 550), iNorsiuY ip 551), 
InSI K\NC 1 (/) 55-^). NI AM) Sei Cl LAIION 

(p 552), I'Kon.KlV [p 5S4), SlKlMIsM [p 55()); 
(Biogra])hical Titles), Hi sim ss and ITna'nci. 

Citizenship 

Alien; Allegi.incc, Amcncam/ation, Chauvimsm, 
Citi/enship, t'lvic fdut at 1011 ; Civk ( Vg.irn/av ions; 

( i\il Rights, J )epor t at ion and h'tUilsion of Aliens, 
Diplomatic PiotectioM, Domicile, J >ual Cit i/cuiship, 
Kmigf.ition; faiem\ Alien, Lfpi.il IVoicttion of the 
J,av\, lc\ile, IWpat f lation , 1 .\1 ei n( 01 lalit \ ; L\lr,tdi- 
lion, Lh'ril ific at ion , ImimgraLion; I ndi\ idii.ilism; 
Mass Kxiuilsion; Migrations (Modern); Minori- 
ties, N.itiorial, Nationalism, Nationalit\, N.iturali- 
/al ion , Obedience, Politii'a!, Orient. d I mimgi.uion , 
T’.issport, I *a I not ism, Refugees Social Contract, 
Zionism 

.See also C'lassificat ion of Articles (Abstract Titles), 
CiMi l.iu! H Ilf'S (/j S4‘)), C Jvn. OPCosiiioN {/). 549), 
RM’RI' Sl'NTAT ION \p 5SS) 

Civil Liberties 

Academic Freedom, vMicn and vScdition Acts; Arms, 
Right to Bear; Assembly, Right ol , Bills of Rights; 
C^achet, Lett re de; Calliolic bvm.inc ipat ion , Civil 
Liberties, Cnmmal S\ndicalism, Declaiation of the 
Rights ol Man and the CUi/en, Due Process of 
Law; Fijual Pioteclion ot lln‘ Law, ITc*edoni of 
Association, Lieedom ol Speech and of the Pi ess; 
Habeas Gorjius, Jewish Fmaiicip.it ion , Libeialism, 
Liberty , Magna C'art.i , Marl lal Law ; Natural Rights, 
Petition, Right of. Religious l iceclom; Searches ancl 
Seizures, Sedition 

See also (dassificat ion of Articles (Abstiacl 'Pities), 
Cliizi'NSiilP [p 54q) 

Civil Opposition 

Action Fraimaise, Amnest\ , Anarchism, Armed 
Forces, ('ontiol ol; Assassination; Attainder; 
Habotixasm, Bolshevism; Brigandage; Cachet, Letlre 
de, Camurra, ('arbonan, f ivil War, C'oniitadji; 
Commune ol Pans, C^immumst Parlies; Conscien- 
tious Objectors, C'onspiracc , Political, Coup 
Direct Action, L.,vile, Fascism; P'urcc, Political; 
French Revolution; (rcneral Strike, (lUerrilla War- 
fare; Hunger Strike, Indian Oiiestion, Industrial 
Workers ot the World, Irisuirec'tion; Intransigence; 
Irish Question; Iiredcntism, Jacobinism, Kuoniin- 
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tang; Lese Majesty; Martial Law; Mass.\cre; 
Monarchomachs; Mutiny; National Socialism, Ger- 
rnan; Obedience, Political; Ostracism; Passiv'e Re- 
sistance and Non-cooperation; Political Offenders, 
Political Police, Pi actonanism , Rebellion, Relu- 
gees; Revolution and ('ounter-revolutioii; Riot; 
Russian Revolution; Sedition, Socialism; Socialist 
Parties; Soviet, Syndicalism; Terrorism, Treason; 
Violence. 

See also Classification of Articles (Abstract Ti(les), 
Socialism (p 55()), (Biographical Titles), Nation- 
alism (p 565), Socialism (p. 569). 


Commerce 

Acts of 'Iracle, P.ntish, Agricultural Marketing; 
Arms and Munitions I riffu , Asiento; Auctions; 
Balance f)f Prailc, Barter, Broker; Casa de Contra- 
tacion. Caveat J.mptor, ( harteied Companies; 
('olomes, ('omnierce, ( ommercial Law, Commercial 
Routes, (ommcK'iai 'JiiMties, Commodity Fx- 
cliangt‘s, Conti. iband of War, C ourts, Commercial, 
ustoiiis [>uties, Duiniiing, J-anbargo, FLxchange, 
Fvporl Assoc Ml ions, (export Ciedits; Export P^Iuties; 
expositions, Intel iial lona! , F.xtei ntoriality; Fairs; 
^(30(1 Industries 'Food Distribution); Foreign Fx- 
chtinge, iM'ee Pints .ml free Zone’ Free Trade; P'ur 
Trade and industr\ Crrading. CTiMin Elevators, 
(iuilds; llanseatK Le.igue; Instalment Selling; 
Intermit lonal Trade; Interst.ite Commerce, Inter- 
state ('onimcKe Cormmssiori ; Law Merchant; 
Fi(|uot I'Giflic, Marine insurance; M,iritiine Fawq 
Market, Marketing, Markets. Municipal, Mcrcan 
tile (>e<hl , Merc<int ihsrii , Merchant Marine; Mid- 
dleman, Neufr.ilitv, Open Door; Opium Problem; 
Pirac}', fkuts and Harbors, Price Disci immat 1011 , 
Prices (]-fis1or\ ), Pii/c; Prohibit ion , Protection; 
RaiIro<»ds, Rate Rcgul.itron; Raw Materials, Resale 
IVice Mainlenanciq Retail Credit; Retail dVirle, 
Sales 'I'<ix, Salesmanshi]>, .Self-Suffieionc\ , Lconomic; 
Shipping, Smuggling, 'Iiademaiks and N<imrs; 
Trading with the Fncm^ , Transit, International, 
Transporltit ion , Valonzal 1011 ; Warehousing; Wa- 
terwMcs, Inkiml, Weights ancl JVIcasures; Whole- 
saling 

See also Classific,it ion of Articles (Abstract Titles), 
JcccTNOMic Policy {p 550 ), Tuanslortation 
{p- 557J 

Conduct 

Acquisition, Altuiism and Egoism; Asceticism; 
Atrocities; Attitudes, Social, Authority, Avoidance; 
Belief, liirth C’usloms; Blaspheme, Briber), Brig- 
andage; liusmess Ethics, Casuistr\ ; Celibacy; 
(Vremon) , C'haracter, Chastity; Chivalry; Class 
C'unsciousnes ., Coercion; Collect i\c Behavior, Com- 
mercialism; Common Sense, Compromise; (Onduct ; 
Confession, COnfomuty, Consciousness; Control, 
Social, C onventions, Social; Conversion, Religious; 
Crow'd; Custom; Death Customs; Dress; Dueling; 
Duress, Dut\ ; Economic Incentives; Ethical Culture 
Movement; Ethics, Ftifjuette, Extortion, Fanati- 
cism, Fashion; Fasting, Fertility Rites, Feuds, Folk- 
wax s, I’raiid, Free Love, CTentlernan, Theory of the; 
Habit, Hedonism, Honor; Hospitality; Human 
Nature, Himiamtarianism; Imitation; Initiation; 
Innovation, Instinct; Institution; Interests; Intimi- 
dation, IrUolcrance; Intransigence, Lawlessness; 
Leadership, Jabertx’; Magic; Maladjustment, Mob; 
Mor.ile, Mtirals; Mvstones; Nihilism; Obedience, 
Political, Opportunism; Passive Resistance and Non- 
cooperation; Per.seculion; Personality; Play; Pres- 
sures, Social, Professional Ethics; Ritual; isacnfice; 
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vSanction, Social; Self-Preservation; Service, Sex 
RHuration and Sox Ptlncs, Suicifle, Svmholisin; 
lahu; r.isle, d'hrift, Value and Price, Youth 
Movements 

See also Classification of Articles (Abstract Titles), 
Opinion (/>. 553), Psychology (/> 554) 

Consumption 

Adulteration, Caveat fariptor; Consumer Protec- 
tion, Consumers* C oopier.Uion , Consumers* Leagues, 
ConsLimptHjn , Cost of laving. Demand, I^xcise, 
hamih budgets. Food <ind Drug Regulation, Instab 
ment Selling, Lo.ins, Pcisonal, Luxurv , National 
Income, Nutrition, (Overproduction, Prices, Retail 
Credit, Retail Trade, S.iving, Small Loans; Stand- 
ards of Living, Tourist 'I’raffic 

Cooperation 

Agrarian Svndicalism, Agricultural C'oopenit ion; 
Artel, building and loan Assoi lat ions; ('orisuiners* 
CoofX-'ral ion ; CooperalK^ri , Cooper.itive Public 
boards; Ca-edit Cooperation, Foui icM and Founensin, 
Housing, C*ooperat ivc, Ow'en and Owenisin, Pio- 
ducers’ Cooper, it ion 

See a^so Ciassificalion of Articles (Biographical 
Titles), C'ooPt-kAriON [p 55()) 

Credit 

Acceptance; Agricultural Credit ; banJemg, Com- 
mercial; banknotes, bill of Exchange, fbokc'is' 
Loans; building tind Lo.iii Associations, (ball Moriev , 
Cattle Loans; Check, Coniixms.itcd Dollai , C'leclit, 
Credit Control, Crcxlit Cooperation, Ciedit Insur- 
ance; Debt; F\[)ort ( recjits, F,irm laian Svstem, 
Federal; Federal Reserve S^'stem; Financial Organ- 
ization; Foreign Exchange, Inllation and Dellatioii, 
Instalment Selling, International Finance, Labor 
Exchange Ranks, L.aiid b.ink Schemes, Land 
Mortgage Credit, Li(|indilv, l.oans, Inteigovern- 
mental, Lo.ms, lYrsonal; Mercantile Credit, Monev 
Market, Moiatonum; Mortg.ige, Negotiable Iristrii 
ments, P.iwnliroking, Pledge; Public Debt; Rent 
Charge; Retail Credit, Sm<ill Loans, Usurv 
See also ((’lassificalion of Articles (Abstr.ict 'I Ules), 
iNVKsiMLNi AND Specula iioN (p 552) 

Crime 

Atavism, C'amorra, Conspir.icv , Ciimm.d, Crime, 
Crmiirial Law , C'rnninal Statistics, C nnniial Svndi- 
caiism, CrinimoIog\ ; Detective Agencuis, Piivalc. 
Homicide, Intent, CViminal, jiivemlc Delm(|uerK\ 
and Juvenile Courts, Lawlessness, Lose Maiestv ; 
Mafia, Miiit.iiv Desertion, Pei jurv , ihrarv', Political 
Ofienders, Racketeeimg, Recidivism, Riot (Legal 
Aspects); Setlilion, Smuggling, Treason. 

See also Classifieat ion (>f Artii l(‘s (Abstract Titles'), 
Adminisiu VTION ot Jiisrici: {p 548), (biogiaplnc.d 
ditles), CiuMiNOLociY ip. 55c;) 

Economic Policy 

Acts of 'IVadc, British; Agru ultural Pohev , Agricul- 
ture, (iov^ermnent Servnees for, Agnculluie, Inter- 
national Institute ol, Asienio; Balance of Trade; 
blue Sky Laws, Bounties, Bullion 1st s; Business, 
C.overnment Servues for, Cameralism, Capitula- 
tions, Cas,i de Conti atacibn , Chambers of Agricul- 
ture; Chart ert'd (/omp, lines, C'oloin.d Economic 
Polic\ ; Colonial Svsiein, Colonies, Commercial 
Treaties; Concessions, Conservation, Consumer 
Protection, Contineiit.d Svslcm, Cooperative Public 
boards; Fcorionnc Polic v , Innbargo; Emplovnient 


Exchanges, Export Credits; Extension Work, Agri- 
cultural, Farm bloc. U S ; Farm Loan Svstem, 
JYderal, b'arm Relief, Federal TVade Commission; 
Food and Drug Regulation, Food Supph , b'orced 
Laboi , hoiests, Ib'ee T'l.ide, (kisplan, C.overnment 
Owned ('01 poralions, CTOverriment Ownership; 
Ckneimneni Kegulalio/i of Imlustrv ; (rnints-iii-Aid; 
Homesle<id. Impenahsm. Inspect 1011 , International 
Adviseis, International Labor Orgain/at ion ; Inter- 
stale (b)mmertc*, Interstate Conimerce C’ommission; 
Labor, (.ov'erinnent Services lor, Labor Legislation 
and Law, Lalioiiiers, Statutes o( , Laisse/ Faire; 
Land (iraiits, l.and Sc'ttlement. Lii'c'nsing, Liquor 
Traffic, Markets, Muniiiiial, Merc’ant ilisin , Met- 
thant Marine, Mininimn Wage. Alobili/.it ion .iiid 
Demobili/at 1011 ; IMoiietaiv Stabili/.il 1011 , Monetarv' 
Hmoiis, Moiiofiolies, Publit . Miiiiici|)a! Transit, 
National bT'onomic C'oiim ils, Nation. il b.c ononne 
Planning, Native Politv . Philiiipine Piolilem, Post.il 
S.ivmigs bulks, Post.d Seivice, I’lii'e Reunlat ion , 
Pine Slabili/al ion , IVison l..ibf)i, Pi oliibit ion ; 
iVoiec'lion, Public C'onti.icts, PiiIjIic Domain; 
Public 1 ‘inaiu^e, Public I'tililies, Pnblu' Works, 
Riite Regulai ion , Rc'c 1 1 m.it 1011 , Region. il IM. inning, 
Rent Regul.iiion; Revenue's, Piiliiu , Ro.uls, Self- 
Sullicierit \ , L( ononne. Soc i.di/.tl U'li , Si.diili/.ilion, 
Fcorioniu , Subsidies. .Sumpt uarv 1 c gisl.il 1011 , T'arifl , 
Tax.it 1011 , T rusts, ITiempiov ineiit Insur.iiu Wilon- 
Ziilioii, W .11 Fconomics, Waterw.ivs, liil.ind 
See a/so ('las'-ificat lori of Ai t teles (Abstract Titles), 
IT Di.ic Finvnc'i. Ip Tvkiff (p 5=;(>), Tvxv- 

iiON (/> I biographical Titles), Financial 

AdmINISIKAJ JON Ip 3 (>ii 

Economics 

Absentee Ovvnershij), Abstinence, Agricultural Eco- 
nomic s, AjiprcH'iat ion , balance of Trade (Hist cjf 
I)octime), b.irgaimng Power, bullionists, Business 
t'veles, (.'.imer.dism , C'apil.il, Capitalism, Church 
F.itheis, Competition, Conjuncture, Consumpt ic^n , 
Cost, Demand, Dnninishmg Returns, Distribution, 
Economic History, lYononnc Incentives, Eeonom- 
ii's, Fntiejireneur, Exchange, ILxploiiat ion , C/cog- 
r.qihv il^.cononnc ) , Income, Increasing Returns, In- 
dividii.ilisin, Iril(*resi , Iiuernal lon.il Ti .ide (T heorv ) , 
Just iVu.e, Laissc/ Fane, Imxuiv, Market, Mei- 
cantilism, Mcjiiev , Monopolv , National We.ilth, 
Dvciheacl Costs, ( )\’( r fit odijcl ion , I Vice Stabiliza- 
tion, Pnc'es (Theoiv aod Suit 1st ics ) , Pioductujn 
(Thc'oiv), Prolit , ITiblu Fmaiu'e, Rent, Saving, 
Slat us and Dvn.imics, SLipjiiv . T'.ixatuui, Unearned 
Inclement, I inenijilov inent , Value and Price, 
W<iges (Theoiv ,ind Pciluv ) 

See also (Tassilu alioii ol Articles (Abstract Titles), 
C'kI'DIJ (/>. 550), InVI'S'IMENT and SI’I-C IILAIION 
ip. IT iiLic I'lNAM F ip 5 ,S 4 ), Statistics 

(P (biogi apliu ,d TTtlcs), Economics (/>. 

3Sp). IlisTORx (IxuNoMic ) (/> 562), Statistics 

U* 571) 

Education 

AcMclemic Freedom, Adult Education, Agncultural 
1 . ducal ion, Apprenticeshij), Athletics, Business 
Education, Case Method, Chautaiiciua , Civic Educa- 
tion, Cc^education; Continuation Schools; Cor- 
icspondenc:c Schools; Ivd nc.it ion , Education, Primi- 
tive, Educational Psychologv; Extension Work, 
Agricultural, Folk Higli Schools, Health Education, 
Home Economics, flumanisiu, Industrial Educa- 
tion, Initiation; Legal Profession and l.egal TCduca- 
tion; Literacy and lllileracv , Manual Training; 
Medicme (Medical Education); Military Training, 
Museums and Exhibitions, Parent Education 


/'07 ,(miplc(i' /jV (if hcadtnps used tn Clas^^iUtaOdu of \rti<lr\ sn pa^c S47 



Classification of Articles (Abstract Titles) 


Physical Education; Preschool Education; Sex 
Education and Sex Ethics; Social Work (Training); 
Teaching Profession; Universities and Colleges; 
University Extension; Vocational hxlucadon; Voca- 
tional Guidance; Workers’ Eflucation. 

See also Classification of Articles (Biographicai 
Titles), Education {p. 560) 

Food and Drink 

Adulteration; Agriculture, Alcohol; Anti-Corn Lau 
League; Anti-Saloon League, ('anning Industrv; 
Corn Laws; Dairy Industrv; Famine; Fisheries, Food 
and Dru^ Regulation; h^ood Industries; Food Sup- 
ply; Fruit and Vegetable Industrv, (kune Laws, 
(drains; Hunting, Liquor Indus(^^ ; Liquor I'raffif, 
Livestock Industrv; Markets, Municipal, Meat' 
Packing and Slaughtering, Milk Sup]d\ , Milling 
Industry; Nomads, Nutrition; Plant<ition Waies, 
IVohihition; Refrigeration, Restaurants, Salt; Sto( k 
Breeding; Sugar; Temi>crance IVkn^ernents; W.iler 
Suppl> . 

Government 

Absolutism; Administration, Pulilic; Administrative 
Areas, Admiuksliat ive Law, Advisory ('Opinions 
(National); Agi cement of the IVople, Alsace- 
Loirame, Amenilments, Constitutional, Anaichism. 
Archives, Anstocrac^ , Armed hoiaes. Control ol , 
Artules of Confeflei.ition , Audicnna, Authorit\’; 
Autocraev, Aulononn , BavonoMl S\'stem; Bills of 
Rights; Boards, Admintstrali\e, Boaids, Advisor\ ; 
Bound.iries, Cabinet, ('<ibinet (mvemment, ('ali- 
phatc; Cameralism, (Vntral Ameiican f ederation, 
Ontr<di/at ion , Checks and ICihinres; Chinese 
Problem, Citv; C'lly Manager, Cily-Stal('; Colonial 
Administration, Commission S},stem of (joverri- 
mcnl , Commissions, Commune, Meiliaeval; C'om- 
pacls, Interstate, C'oncmrenl ^^)\^erR; Confiscation, 
Congressional (joveniment , Conseil d’Etat; C’onsli- 
tutional Conx'ent ions, C'onst it utional L.iw, C'unsti- 
tutionalisrn, C'onstit til ions, Conuplion, P(ditic.d; 
Council of the Indies, C'ounl\'-C'it\ Consolidation; 
County Councils, (’oimts (ro\ernment, United 
States; Courts, Administrative, Detenlrali/ation ; 
Ueclaiation of Indepcndeiice, Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and the Cdti/en, Dc Facto (lovern- 
ment ; Delegation of Powers, Demo< rar> ; Dictator- 
ship, Dominion Status; I'gNptian Problem, Imminent 
Domain; Empire; Executive; Ex[>ert; F.ir Eastern 
Problem; Fascism; Federalism, Federation; Feudal- 
ism; Financial Admirnsl rat ion ; Force, Political; 
French Revolution; (k’roni ocrac\ ; (Toverninent ; 
(kivernment Publications, (knernnu'ril Reporting; 
(iruild Socialism; Hanseatic League, Holy Roman 
Empire; Home Rule; Imperial Unii\; Indian Ques- 
tion; Investigations, Governmental; Irish Question; 
Islam; Jewish Autonomy; Judicial Review, Legisla- 
tive Assemblies; Libercdism, Local Government; 
Magna Carta, Majority Rule, Manchurian Problem; 
Mandates; Metropolitan Areas; Military Occupa- 
tion: Minorities, National, Monarch},, Morocco 
Question; Municipal Corporation; Municipal Gov- 
ernment; National Socialism, German; Nationalism; 
Near Eastern Problem; Oligarchs ; Organization, 
Administrative; Paii-Islamism; Pan -movements; 
Parties, Political; Philippine I’roblem; Plebiscite; 
Plutocracy ; Police; Police Power; Polish Corridor; 
Political Science; Politics; Popular Sovereignty; 
Power, Political; Prerogative; Protectorate; Public 
Finance; Reason of vState; Recognition, Interna- 
tional; Reconstruction; Rcgiomdism; Representa- 
tion; Republicanism; Royal Court; Rule of Lawq 
Russian Revolution; Self-Determination, National; 
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Separation of Powers; Social Contract; Socialism; 
Sovereignty; vState; State Government, United 
States; Slate Liability; Stale Succession; States’ 
Rights; Succession, Political, Territorial Waters; 
Tyranny'. 

See also Classification of Articles (Abstract Titles), 
Economic Policy {p 550;, Inilknai ionm. Rfla- 

TIONS {p 552), LiaaSLAT ion ip 553), Fh^LHICAL 
Paktits {p 553), Ih nijc FinancI'. ip 554), Pum.ic 
OFFICI- {p 554). RcFKI SLNIXTION [p 555), SOCIAL- 
ISxM [p 55b), 'I'cklFF (p 5 Sb), TaX\TI<)N (p 55b), 

(Biographical Titles), Poliucal Affaiks [p. 56G), 
Statecraft (p. sbc;). 

Housing 

Archiiect urc. Building and Loan Associations, 
Building Regulations, City and Town Planning, 
C ornjiany Housing, Constiuction Industry, Fume 
turc", (lardcii Cities, Horne Ovvneiship, Hotels, 
House and Hnildmv d'axes, Housing, Housing, 
(-'ooperal ive , Lodging Houses, Rent Regulation; 
Slums, Zoning 

Industry 

Accidents, Industrial, i\griculturrd Machinery In- 
dustry; Automobile Irulusln , ^/Kltlon, Basing 
lk)in( Prices, B\ -l''roduct ; ( inning Industry, 

(\ipitalism; ("aptain of Industrc', C'emcnt, C'hemical 
Inrlustiies; Coal Industry, C omb-*ianons, Indus- 
trial, Company Housing; ('ompanv Towns; Con- 
servation; Construction Industry; C'oiuinuous In- 
dustry, C'ost, Dairy Industry, Detective Agencies, 
Private; Diminishing Returns, n\'e Industry, 
Efficiency ; Klee' n( Pow'er, hdertncul Manufacturing 
Industry ; Emplo\ers’ Associations, h'aclorc System, 
F«i(igiie, Fertih/ei Industrv , Fisheries, Flax, Hemp 
and Jute, Food and I >rug Regulation, Food Indus- 
tiies, h'ruit and Vegetable Industry, KuncT<ils, Fur 
Tnicle and Industry; b Limit ure (Industry ), (kirrnent 
Industries, Gas Industry'; (kmer.il Strike, Glass and 
Pottery Indiislnes, (dold, (Tosj)lan; (rovernment 
Regulation of Industrv; Guilds, Htincfuraft; Heavy 
('hemiCcds; Homewoik, (nclustnal, Hotels, Increas- 
ing kctiirns. Industrial Alcohol, Industrial Arts; 
Industrial Demon acy ; Industrial Hazards, Indus- 
trial Hygiene, Industrial Rilations, Industrial 
Relations Councils, Industrial Resolution; In- 
dustrialism, Inspect ion. Invention; Iron and Steel 
Industry; Laboi-CmpUal Coojjer.ition ; Large Scale 
Production, Laundry and Drv Cleaning Industry^ 
Leather Industries; Liquor Industrv, Livestock 
Industrv; Location ol Industrv, Machinery, Indus- 
trial; Machines and d'ools, Alanagemcnt; Match 
Industry; Meat Packing and Slaughtering, Me- 
chanic; Medical Mater i.ds Industry', Metals, Milling 
Industry; Mmmg; Mining Accidents; Mobilization 
and Demobilization, Motion Pictures: Municipal 
Transit, Munitions Industry, National Economic 
Planning; Natural l<csourccr/, Nitrates; Oil Indus- 
try ; Organization, Economic; (dvcihead Costs; 
Overproduction, Paints and Varnishes, Policing, 
Induslnal; Pot.isfi, Pottery, Power, Iridnslnal; 
Precious Stones, Press; Printing and Publishing, 
Producers’ Cooyierat ion , IVodnction, Proletariat; 
Promotion, Public Utilities; Pulp and P.ipcr In- 
dustry', Putting Out Sy'stem; Quarrying, Radio; 
Railroads; Rationalization, Raw Materials, Refrig- 
eration, Restaurants; Rubber; Rural Industries, 
Safety' Movement; Salt, Scientific Management; 
Shipbuilding, Silk Industry; Socialization ; Spe- 
cialization; Stabilization, Economic; Standardiza- 
tion; Sugar; Technology, Telephone and Telegraph; 
Textile Industry; Tobacco; Trade Associations* 


ntplrtt hst of hriidttigs used tn Clas-it/iiatton of Articles see Page 
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Trusts; Unemployment; Waste; Welfare Work, 
Industrial; Women in Industry; Wood Industries; 
Wool. 

Sec also Classification of Articles (AVjsiract Titles), 
Business (p. 548), Economic Policy {p 550), 
Economics (p 550), Labor (p 552); (Biographical 
Titles), Business AND Finance {p, 558). 

Insurance 

Agricultural Insurance, Annuities; Automobile 
Insurance; Bank Deposits, Guaranty of, Benefits, 
Trade Union; Casualty Insurance; Compensation 
and Liahilitv Insurance, Credit Insurance; Fiie 
Insurance; Fraternal Orders; Friendly Societies, 
Group Insurance, Health Insurance; Insurance, 
Life Insurance; Marine Insurance, IMutu.il Aid 
Societies, Social Insurance; Unemployment Insur- 
ance; Workmen’s Compensation. 

International Relations 

Advisory Opinions (Internal lonal) ; Agreements, 
International, Alabama C laims; Alliance, Annev.i- 
tion; Arbitialion, International; As\luni; Avi.Uion 
(International Aspects), Backward C'oiintncs, B.d- 
ance of Pow'cr, Boundaries, BuHcr St.ite, CaKo 
and Drago Doctrines, C\ij)ilulalions, Central 
American Federation, Cession, C'lartc Movement; 
Colonies, C'onll^^’; C'ommercial Tieaties, ('oncerl of 
Powers; C'oncessions, ('onllict of L<iws, Conr|uest, 
Consular Service, Decl.iration of London, Declara- 
tion of Pans, Diplomacy; Ditilomalic IVotection, 
Egyptian Problem, l-.quahty of Stales, Europeam/a~ 
tion; Executive Agreements; l''A'terr»lonaht\ , Ex- 
tradition; Far Ea. ^crri Ptoblem; Inlibustcring, 
Foreign Investment, h'reedom of the .Seas, Great 
Powers; (Guaranties, I nternational, Hague Con- 
ferences; Holy Alliance, Inmuinit\, lliplomatic , 
Imperialism; Internatiomil Ad\nsers, International 
Finance; International Labor Orgam/ation , Inter- 
national Law, International l.egislalion , Inter- 
national Organization, International Relations, 
International Trade; International Waterway s, 
Internationalism; Interv'cnt ion ; IsoLition, Diplo- 
matic; Jus (Gentium; League of Nations, Limitation 
of Armaments; Loans, Intel government. d, Man 
chunaii Problem, Mandates; Mediation, Merrh.iiit 
men, Status of; Military Occupation, Monroe 
Doctrine; Morocco Question, National Defense, 
Near Eastern Problem; Open Dooi , Out law i\ ol 
War; Panama Canal; Pan-Amcncamsm; Peace 
Movements; Permanent Court of Arbiliation ; 
Permanent Court of International Justice; Polish 
Corridor, Protectorate; Recognition, Internation.d, 
Reparations, Reprisals, Sanction, International; 
Self-Dctermin.ation, National, Spheres of Influence; 
Suez Canal, Transit, International; Treaties; Wai , 
Warfare, L.iws of, World War. 

See also Classification of Articles (Abstract Titles), 
Commerce {p. 549), Economic Policy (/>. 550), 
War {p. 557). 

Investment and Speculation 

Absentee Owaiership; Accumulation; Agio; Arbi- 
trage, Blue Sky Laws; Bonds, Boom, Brokers’ 
Loans; Bubbles, S]x*rulative, Bucket Shops; Call 
Money; Calvo and Drago Doctrines, Capital; 
Capitalization; Commodity Exchanges, Concessions; 
Corner, Speculative, Debentures, Employee Stock 
Ownership, I"air Return, Foreign Investment; For- 
tunes, Private; Hedging; Interest; Investment- 
Investment Banking; Investment Trusts; Land 
Speculation; Lotteries, Money Market; Rent 


the Social Sciences 

Charge, Rentier; Saving; Savings Banks; Specula 
tion, Stock Exchange, Stocks and Stock Ownership 
Trust (*ompanies. 

Jurisprudence 

Admin 1 st rat iv^c Law, AmentMii Law Institute; B>- 
Law, Canon ]..iw , Case L.iwq Case Method, ('ivil 
Law, Code C‘ivil, (\Klifical ion . ( ommenl atois, 

Commercial Law , Common Law , ( 'omparat i\x' Law ; 
Conflict of Laws, Const il ulional I-aw, C'oipus juris 
(^vilis, Cl innn.il I,aw , C'listoiu.irv 1 .aw , F.mnh L.iw , 
(German Civil ('ode, (Glossatoi s, 1 iiternal lonai Law, 
Islamic l.aw, judicial Riwiew, | unsprudence, Jus 
(ieiitium, [ustRe; Laliot I.egislat ion and I.<iw , Law, 
Law Mertliant; I.awgivers, i ec.d Pnifession and 
Legal Education, 1 egislalion. Maritime l.aw. Medi- 
cal I 111 ibj )i udence; M ilil ar \ L.i w , Nat iiral La w , Police 
IViwer, l^rerogalive, Procedure, legal, Public l.aw; 
Reception, Retroacti\'C Legislation, Roman l.aw; 
Rule of l.aw, Sovereignt\, Uniform I.egislat lun , 
W.itei I aw .Wilts 

See ciho ('lassifu ation of Arlii'les (Abstract d'ltles), 
AdMINISIKAFIDN ()!• Jl SIICI' [p .S-pSi, l.I UM Rl'I.V. 
ru)NS (p 5 S^)i tBiograj^hical 'I'llles), lllsioKY 
(Leuai.) {p V’-b Law {p. 503). 


Labor 

Absenteeism, Labor, Acti(l(‘nts, Industrial, Agneub 
lural Laboi, Aliulments, American berleratimi of 
Labor, Apiireni K eshij). Ai belt sgemeinschaft , Arbi- 
tration. iiidijst 1 lal , ^teluTs Nation.uiv, Benehts, 
Trade Union, lU.icklisl, 1 aboi , Ifiairses dii 'Iravail, 
Bos'cott, Business Agtnt, Casual I aboi , Cli.irtism, 
('hild (Laboi), Clnistian L.ibor Unions, ('hrislian 
Soci.dism, Clerical ()i ( iipat 10ns, Closed Sliop and 
Ojien Shop; ('oiled ive Bargaining; ('ompanv 
Housing, ('omi)an\' bow ns, Company Unions, 
Corn iliat ion, I ndilsti lal , ('onfedrr.il ion (Van' rale dii 
Ti av ail , ( Vinspiracv , ( imimal, Consiiinei s’ Leagues, 
C'ontmuation SHiools, Continuous lnduslr\ , (_'on- 
tr.K't Labor, ('ourts, Industrial, ('iiminal Sx'iidi- 
ralisni, Dnect Aftioii, Doniestu Servu'e, Dual 
Umomsm, !i.mplovii Slock Ownerslnp, Kmplo\ers’ 
Lial)ilitv , kanplovinent b.xthanges, LntRement of 
Ern|ilo\ees, Lxjiloitation , I'.ictoiv S\s|em, !‘'amil\ 
Allow'JiRes, Fatigue, J-Oiced laboi, I'neiulK' 
Societies, (General Sliike, (rronp I nsiiram c, (Guild 
St)ci.dism, Health Insurance , Iloinewotk, Industn.d, 
Hours ot L.ibor; fiRlcnture, induslual 1 >em(H r.icv' , 
Indiistnai Ediicat ion , Industrial Hazards, Industrial 
H^gleIU^ Industrial Relations, Industrial Relations 
('ouncils, Iiulustiial VN'orkers ol the World, Inter- 
national Labor ( )i g.un/,ilion; 1 n( inndal ion , JoLiriie>’- 
men’s Sticieties, Knights of L.iboi , i.abor, L.abor 
Banking, Laboi -Ca])ital C'oojierat ion , L.iboi Con- 
tract, Laboi Disjrules, Labor 1^G\( hange Banks; 
Labor, (Government Sei votes hrr, L.iboi Injunction, 
Labor Legislation and l.aw', Labor, Methods of 
Remuneration foi , Labor Movamient , I.altor Parlies; 
L.ibor Turnover; Labourers, Statutes of. Lodging 
Houses, Longshoremen, Mechamr; Migrators 

Labor, Minimum Wage, Mining Accidents, National 
Economic Councils, Negro Prtjblem, Occuir.ilioii ; 
Orient, il Immigration, Peonage. JA'rsomiel Atlmims- 
tration, Policing, Industrial, Prison Labor; Pro- 
ducers’ Cooperation, Profit Sharing, Proletariat; 
Putting Out S>*stem, Rehabilitation; Sabotage; 
Safety Movement; Scientific M.inagement; Se.irnen; 
Short Hours Movement, Slavery; Social Insurance; 
SocialivSt Parties; Specializaticin, Standards of 

Living, Strikes and Lockouts, Syndicalism; Trade 
Agreements; Trade Unions; Unemployment, Unem- 


I'or cumpletr Ust of headings used in Clusstficalton of ArUdes see page 547. 
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ployment Insurance; Vagrancy; Vocational Educa- 
tion; Wages; Welfare Work, Industrial; Women in 
Indublr\'; Woikers' Education; Workmen’s Com- 
pensat ion, 

Str also Classification of Articles (Abstract Titles), 
Industry (/> j, CrcuPATioNs (p 553), Socialism 
ip vSvSb): (Biographical Titles), Labor {p. 563), 
Socialism (/>. 569). 

Legal Relations 

Adoption; Agency, Alienation of Property, Alimony; 
Allegiance, Aviation (Law), Bailment, Bankruptcy, 
Bargaining Power, Blue Laws; Bonding; Breach of 
Marriage Promise, Caveat Eniptor, (hild (De- 
linquent and Welf.ire f.egislation), Civil Rights, 
Common Carrier, C'ommon Law Marriage. Con- 
fiscation, C'onsideral ion , Contract, Contract Clause, 
Debt, Divorce, Domicile; Dual Cili/,enship, Duel- 
ing; Duress; Eminent Domain, P'anployeis’ Liability; 
Entail, Escheat; Excess Condemnation, Extortion, 
Foreign Corjiorat 10ns, Fiaud, Frauds, Statute of, 
Free<iom of C'ontracf , f reehold, Full f’.iith and 
Credit Clause, Gambling (Leg.il Aspects), Cianie 
Laws, Crifls (Law), Gooflwill, (iuardtanship, 
Honieste.id fAcinption Laws, IllegUmiacv (Legal 
As[jecls), Iniinuiiity, Dipluni itic, lininumt\, Politi- 
cal; InsanilN ; Insurance (Law' and Regulation), 
Labm ConlLK't, Laboi Injunction L.iboi Legist, 1- 
tion and Law, L<ind Tenine, Land 'IVansfei , Land 
lord and len.iiit, Law, Lcpal Aid, Lese ^L^Jest^', 
Liabilils; Libel and vSl uulci , L’.ensing, Lien, 
Majoiit>', Age of, Marital i’ioyeil\. Mining L.i\\ , 
Mist egerial ion , Moratorium, Mtjitgage, Mori main, 
NLilionalit \ , Negligence, Negotiable 1 nsl i uinerit s, 
Notaiies, Ihiblic, Nuisaiu e, Ow nershtp and l\)sses- 
sion, [’<11 1 nerslii]), Passport, Patents, IkM'jiet int u s. 
Pledge, Piohibition, Radio (legal As[>etls), Rate 
Regiilat ion , Ret ci\ ei ship, Rest 1 amt of 'fr.ide, S.iles, 
Seduction, Set \il tides, Spot 1 he Ptifoimance, St.ite 
LiabililN, Suf ( ession, Laws of. Siirel\ship and 
Guaiant\, doll, diademaiks and Names, 'IVin-its 
and 'll List ees, \ ablation, \olunl.ii\ Associations 
Set’ also Classifn at ion of '\i 1 icles (Abstract 'Pities), 
Administk \ noN of jusneu iff 54^1. Fkimi {/> 
55U), J LKlsrRUDLNCL {p 55-’), i’ROFI KIY ip 554) 

Legislation 

Advisor} Opinions (National), Bicaineial Svstem, 
Bloc, Parliamentary, Biindcsiat, ('iieiks and B,il- 
ances, Closure, Ctmiiml tees, 1 egisl.itive, Congies- 
sional (io\ ernment , t onst il u1 lonal Law', Deadlock, 
Debate, Pai liamentarv , Estates Genei ,) 1 , ImmumU, 
Political, Impeachment; Iml i.it iv e and Referendum, 
Insurgency, Political, International Legisl.ition; 
Interpellation, Inv'esi igations, Goveniniental , Judi- 
cial Review, Legislation, Legislative* Assemblies, 
Lobbv ; Majority Rule, Miiioril\ Riglils, Obstruc- 
tion, IVrliamentarv , Popiilai Assemblies, Procedure, 
Parhamentarv , Representation, Retroactive Legisla- 
tion, Separation of Powers, Sumihuar> Legisl.ition , 
Uniform Legislation, Veto. 

See also ( lassilu <i1 1011 of Articles (Abstrac't litles), 
Poi rriCAL I’Aunrs (p 55}), Pi hlic Offici ip 554); 
(Biographical 'Pities), PcjLiTiCAL AffaIKS ip 5OD), 
StATLCRAFT ip 5 f)(;j. 

Literature and the Press 

Censorship, Classicism, Cop} right , Criticism, So- 
cial, Pmcvclopedistes, Folklore, Foreign Language 
Press, I'Tocdoiii of Speech and of the I’ress, Govern- 
ment P^ublicalions, llumaiiism; Journalism, Litera- 
ture, Modernism, Myth, IVess, Primitivism, Print- 
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ingand Publishing; Public I>ibraries; Public Opinion; 
Renaissance, Piomanticism , Sacred Books, Theater. 
See also Classific'at ion of Articles (Biographical 
Titles), JouRNAiisM ip. 563), LiTERAnjRh and 
Social Criticism [p 564). 

Marriage and the Family 

Abduction, Abortion, Adoption, Alimony; Birth 
Control, Birth Customs, iireach of Marriage Prom- 
ise, Celili.iry, Ch.istitv , Child (Marriage), Common 
Law Marriage, Companionate M, image; Con 
cubinagc, Courtship, Div'orce; P)oniestic Relations 
(\)U''ts, Dowr\’, Famih , Family Desertion and 
Non-support, Farm!} Law', F'ltilitv Rites, Fret 
Love, ( ruanliansliip . Horne ICconomics, Home 
Owmership, Illegitimd \ , Incest, Infanticide; Tnter- 
mairiage; Kinship, Marital fhoperty; Marriage, 
Materriitv Welfaie, Miscegenation, Ikirent Educa- 
tiOii; Prostitution Race Mixture, Seduction, Sex 
Education and Sex Ethics. 

See also Classification of A-l icles (Biographical 
Titles), F'fminism (p 5(1 1) 

Occupations 

Amateur, Ifegging. PLisiness Erhics; Captain of 
Industrv, ( areer , Civil Servnee, (_ lerical (Occupations; 
Consular Service, Coniincent Fei*; Dentistry; 
Diplomacy, Domestic Servaii', ISgmceimg, Iviitre- 
preneur, !vs[>K>nage, T^ee Splitting; Handicraft; 
Intellectuals, Journalism, Labor, I cgal Piofession 
and Legal F.ducation, Management, Mechanic, 
Medicine, Nursmg, Occupation, Priesthood, Pro 
fessional f.lln^s, Piofessions, Public fanploynient ; 
Public Oftii e, Real Fsiale, Reha bilit.ition , I'tesearch; 
Seamen, Social V\'ork (Tiaining), Sixnah/ation ; 
'le.ifhmg Profession. Vocational Guidance, Women 
in Industry 

Opinion 

Abolition, Action Francyiise, Ad\'crt ismg, Agitation; 
American Legion, Ant iclcricalism , Anti-Corn Law' 
League, Ant mulittirism , Ant iradu alism , Anti-Saloon 
League, Ant isemit ism , Apristasv .lud Heris\, 
Atheism, Attitudes, Social, Belli f, Ibood Au iisa- 
tion, C'ensorslnp, (hauvimsm, Civ'ic l.ducation; 
Conimon Sense, (_'ompi omise , Confoimitv, Coe 
Sf lent ions Objectors, Consensus; C'onservMtisni , 
C'osniopolitanism , (Criticism, Social, Discussion, 
Doctimaire, Dogm.i, Em.t ru ipat ion , faic\'clopi'- 
disles. I'.l imocentnsn ; F.inalKism, Fictions, Free- 
dom of Association, Freedom of Spcc*ch and of the 
Press, I’Veel hmkers, l^undamentalism , IIcio Wor- 
ship, Humanism, Individu.ilisni , Inqinsii ion , In- 
tellectUcds, Intolerance, Ini lansigence, Ku Klux 
Klan; Law' Enlorccment; labei alisrii , M.qontv' 
Rule; Militarism, Minority Rights; Missions, 
Modernism, Monan hcanachs, Morals, Nationalism, 
Pacifism, IViliiotism, Press, Primitivism, Prohilii- 
tion, Ptop.igdnda; Prosehtism, IMblic Opinion; 
Publicity, Radicalism; Reformism, Regionalism; 
Religious Ftccdoin, Renaissance, Romanticism, 
Secularism, Social Christian Movements, Taste, 
Tcinpeiance Movcmenls. Tiaditionalism, Utopias 
See also Classifu at ion ol Articles (Abstract Titles), 

Cdnduci' it> 549) 

Philosophy 

Atheism, Buddhism, Casuistrv, Common Sense 
Confucianism, Consciousness, Cvmcs, (.'xrenaics, 
Dclernimism, Encvclopcdistes; fmhghtcnment ; Epi- 
cure.inism, Ecjualit}', Ethics, fatalism; fictions, 
Freethinkers, functionalism; Cirestalt; Hedonism, 


nor (omplcte list of headmus used in ( lassiju atioi of Arlulcs see pane 34/. 
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Human Nature; Humanism (Phjlosof)hical Aspects); 
idealism; Individualism, Juslirc; laberty; Lojjic; 
Materialism; Mediaiiism and Vit.ilism; Mysticism; 
Natural Law; Naturalism. Nihilism; Philosopln , 
Polilicai vScMOMce, PciMiivism, Pragmatism; Pi ogress; 
Rationalism; Realism, Schol.istK ism, Sojihists; Stoi- 
cism, Taoism, dransi'CMidcMitalism , 1 It ilitai lamsni. 
.S>r also ('lassifiral ion ol Artu'les (Ahsliarl 'l'itles\ 
Rklkuon {p 555 ), SocioLoc.Y [p 55 <'>}; (Hiogr.iphi- 
ral Titles), Philosophy (p Rpligion ip 5 O 7 ), 

SociAi Philosophy anh Sociology [p. 5 () 8 ). 

Political Parties 

Ploc, Parliament ar\ , Holshevism, Campaign, Politi- 
c.il. Catholic Parties, Caucus, (liihs. Political, 
Coalition; Ccimmunist Parlies, C’oiisc r\ at ism , Con- 
Ncntiori, PohiKa!; (.Onu])! Pract ises Act s, haction; 
Icirm Ploc, L S , Tree SiKer, Cen-vniander; Inde- 
pendent \ (jtmg, I^smg('nc^, Pohiical, Kijommtang; 
l.abot Parties. l.e.KUrship, Le\'c Hers, Tiber, ilism, 
Alacliiiu', Political, Nominations, I’olitic.d, Ostr.i 
cism, Parlies, I\Hili(.il, Piim.incs, Pohlual, Rc-coti' 
stiuction. Socialist P.nties, Soviet, Spoils Sestem 
S(C aiw Classification of Articles (Absloict 1 ith s), 
lic.isLAJloN (p Pt^iiiK Ofiki fp SS4b 

^biographical 'I itles), Pot nic VL Atl- MRS ip 56 ()). 

Primitive Society 

Abduction, Adoption (Primitive*), Age Societies, 
Agncultiire (Pt imit]\’e 1 , Animism, Anthiopologt ; 
A^chaeolog^', Art (Pnmitivc), Ar\ans, Avoidance, 
Hirth Customs, lUood V engeance l end, Carimb.disrii , 
CcM'emony (PiimUivr), C'ulliiie, C'ulluie Aiea, 
Heath ('ustoms, Dill siomsm, Divination; l)omes;i- 
cation; Dress; Lducation, PiiiiiitivT, I'arnilv (Pnmi 
tive); Tcrtililv Rites, Tetishism, holkloic , (reion- 
tocraev ; Gifts ( I^amitive) . (rvjisies, ijcHidavs, 
Hunting, Inchest, Initiation, Kinship, land Tenure 
(Primitive .Societies); Law (Primitive), Magic, Man; 
Mariiage; Migrations (Pimiilivc), Music (Primi- 
tive), Mvih; Nomads, Oinamerit; Potlerv (Primi- 
tive), Prelnstorv ; Piiesthood; Ritual, .Secret .Socie 
ties, Slav'crv' ’( Prmiil ive) , Social Digani/al ion 
Tabu, Toterinsm; Woman, Position in Society 
(Primitive). 

See also Classification of Articles (Biographical 
Titles), Anthrofulogy (/>. 558). - 


Sion, Laws of; Thrift; Trusts and Trustees; On- 
e.irnecl Increment, V'aluatmn; Vested Interests, 
VilLige Commumtv ; Waiter l.aw. 

Psychology 

Abnormal Psvchologv; Aflolescenc'e, Alienist; Be- 
haviorism; (diaiacter, Child (Psvchologv aud 
('.indanc'ei, Comparative Psvdiologv, ( oiiclit loned 
Reflev, t'onsc lotisiiess, Cviemius, Lalni'al lorial 
IsvdicHogv, t.erims, (h'slait, Habit, Imilalioii, 
In.stnut 'Malacipistmenl , Mental Di'tca 1 1 ves,Men- 
tal Disoideis, Mental ilvgieiie; Mental Icsts, 
rVrsoiiahtv , PI iv , Psvc'liLitrv , I sv clioaiLilv sis, 
Psvc luiloc'' , SiK'i.il Ps\th('Iogv 

Srr also t l.issitu at ion oi An ides lAbstiact Tulesi, 
C'omh c I (p 549 ). JbographicMl Titles), Psy- 
CtfoioGV [p 567) 

Public Finance 

Acc'onnts, Public , AMiimties, Assignats, Bills of 
(Vedit, Bimetallism .iiul Mononic 1 allism . lUidgcl , 
Buliiomsts, (V'liti.il Baiilving, ( oinagc, Compeiisat eii 
Doll II , Ctirieiicv , Devaluation. Tdiicalion (l i- 
naiKi*', h'vpeiuhl iires. Public . I c’deral Res(*rve 
Svsiem. ]• inaiK'iai Admiinsl 1 at loii , I'lsi'il Science, 
horced Loans, 1 on igri I \( h.ingc , I na Silvei . ( roM. 
Cmaiils m-AicI llo.inlmg, Indcmml \ , Milit.irv, 
Lill.it ion and I >en 1 1 1011 , Inlei rial loiial Linaiue, 1 ami 
Bank Sc'hemes, Loans, Inlc i gov ei nmc'iil til , loc.il 
Liiiaiic'e, Lollciies, Monet iiv Sla bili/.it ion , Monc*- 
t.irv Lnions, Monev , Monojiolies. Public , Mumc'ifial 
Tiiiaiue, r’a[)<'r Monev, I'ensioii'', Public ( onlracls, 
Public Debt, Public I'lnaiica , f^iiblic' Works, 
keuK nrn.ii k , Reparalions, Re[)uchatton of Public 
Debts, i'fcv'eriue ]\irmmg, Revenues, Public', Silvci , 
Sinking 1 Uriel, Spc'cial Assessments, Taxation, 
rnbutc , W ai Innanee 

,Sc*c also Classifu .It ion of Ait ides (Abstract Titles), 
Tvkiff (/> .S5G), Iv.wrioN 55(»'. i Biographic.if 
TTlic^l, I'lNVNC IVL Ai/vhmsilvmox ip 56I) 

Public Health 

Accidents, Accidents, fiidnstri.il, Alcohol, Black 
Death, Blind. ( hild. (Times and I )is{XMLsanes, 
Ccnniniimc .ible Diseases, (onliol of, (Tipples, 
Deaf, Dc*ntisliv, Disaslen and [)isasler ]\ehel, 
I )rug Acidic t ion , L.pidenius, hiigemcs, hatigiic*, h'ee 


Property 

Absentee Ownership; Accumulation, Agrarian Move- 
ments, Alien Propertv: Alien.ition of Property, 
Api>anage; Ajipreciat ion ; Assi/es, Aubame, Right of, 
Bailment, Charitable Trusts; (Mmmunism, (Am- 
fiscalion; (A)p>T]ghl , Debt, Eminent Domain; 
Enclosures; Emdowmenls and Foundations, Lntail, 
Escheat; Excess C'ondemnation ; hair TCeturn, 
Forests; h'oitunes, Private; Freehold; Frontier; 
(iencral Propeity Tax; Gilts, Hoarding; Home 
Ownership; Homestead; Homestead Exempt ion 
Laws; House and Building Taxes; Inhciitaiice, 
Inheritance Taxation, l.and Grants, l,and Morig.ige 
Gtedit. Land Settlement; Land SiTcculation, l.and 
Taxation, Land Tenure; Land TVansler; Land 
Wilualion; landed Esl<i(cs; 1-ancIlord and Tenant; 
Latifundia; l.ien, Limitation oi Actions, Marital 
Proiiertv', Mining Law; Moitg<ige; Mortgage Tax, 
Mortmain, N.ilional Wealth, Owmriship and 
Possi^ssioii, Patents, Perpetuities, Pledge; ITu- 
tocraev , IT imogeml lire; Property; ITopertv Tax, 
Public Domain, Real Estate, Kent Charge, Rent 
Regulation, Rentier; Kcc]uisilions, Militarv . Sales, 
Servitudes; Slavery ; Special Assessments, Succes- 


Splitting, Food and Ding Regulaiion, F uncials, 
Health Ccntei^, Hciltii faiuc .11 loii , Healtfi Insur- 
.cnc'c , Ho*'j>itaIs and Sanatoria f ridust n.il H.i/.irds, 
Indiisfii.tl Jlvgicnc Insamiv , I ile FAtc*nsion Move- 
ment. Matermtv Wrllatc, Mc*c_hc.d { unspi udenc e; 
MeduMi Materials Industrv, Mc'dicine, Menta’ 
Defect iv'cs, Alontal Disotcleis, Menl.d Hygiene; 
Ment.ii Tests; Milk Sli])i 4\ ; Mining Accidents; 
Morbiditv , Moitalitv; Motoi \'ehu ie Accidents, 
Nursing; Nutrition, Opmm Pr(4)lcm: Phvsical 
Faliicat i(_ni , Prostitution, l*.sv ( hial r\ . iTjblii Health; 
R.iilroacl Acx'idents, Resorts, SaniLatiun, Water 
Sujiplv. 

Scr also Classificat ion of Articles (Abstr.ict TTlies), 
Pi mar V\MtARi': ip .S.Sfi): (Biugrapincal Titles), 
Public Health (p 507;. 

Public Office 

AbdiCfition, Appointments; Assassination; BureaU' 
crai'v , Cabinet, Ciis Manager; (Tvil Sc'rvice, 
Consular Seivice, (Tjntestc'd Flectujiis, Coroner, 
('oiiuption, Polilual, Deific iit ion , Diplom.icv , Di- 
vine Right of Kings, Flections, Executive, ITxpert, 
Franking; Iinmumtv, Diplomatic; Immunity, Po- 
litical, Iinpeachment, International Advisers; Ju- 
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diciary; Justice of (he Peace; Machine, Poiilical; 
Mandamus; Nomiriationb, Pulitieal; Notaries, Pub- 
lic; Politics; Public Employment, Public Office; 
Recall; Sheriff; Spoils System, State Liabilit> i 
Statesm.mship, Succession, Political, Teaching 
F’rofession. 

See also Classification of Articles (Abstract Titles), 
Ri'PKhsLNiAiioN {p 555) 

Public Welfare 

Allowance System, Almshouse, Animal Protection; 
Begging, Buil(liMg l<.egulatioiis, Charitable Tiusts; 
('hant\, ('hihl, Cil\ and lown Planning; C'lvic 
Centers, CommunilN ( )rgaiu/al 1011 , Country lafe 
Movement, D.in' Nurser\ , I>ependerK\ , Disasters 
and Disrsler Relief, Drives, Monev Raising, 
Endow Pf'iits and Foundations, I'\imil\^ Allowances, 
Fannl\ Desi'rlion ,ind Non-suf^jiort , Famine, Fiie 
Pio’ecf rai, F loods and fdood Control, Food Sup[>i\ : 
(rarden Cities; Health ('enteis, 1 Faith InsiirafU'c. 
Housing, Humanitaiiariism , Inspertion, Instilu 
lions, Publi( Labor, (kn^ernment Services foi , 
Labor Legi'^latiori ,md L<tw ; Mothers’ Pensions, 
National Wedth, Nativ'e FVilirv , OKI Ag( . Parks, 
Pensions, Placing Out, Plavgronnds, f’olice 

]\)\\ei, I’oot Laws, I\)vertv, Publu Health. F'libhc 
Welfaie, Keiieation, Led Cioss, Region il Planmng, 
Reha i >i 111 a( 1011 , Sa fi't v M o\ enient , Saint at ion , Soci li 
Insuiance, Sk lal Si'tllemc nt s, Soi ml Surveys, 
So( ml Woik, Cnemiilov meat I nsuraiu /onmg 
See also (dassificat ion of Ann les (AFsirart 'Fitles), 
Pia^L-U ill Mill i/'> SS4), I BiogiMphiral '!ill(*si, 

Social Ri i ohm f p 

Recreation and Amusement 

Agricultural Innrs, Amateur, Amusements, Public; 
Athletics, BliK' Laws, Bovs' and Chris' Clubs, 
Camping, (’hantau(|iia , Clubs, Coninmmtv Centers, 
Dance, Fesliwds, (kiinlilnig; Gaine l..iws, (Lings; 
Holidavs, Hum mg, Leisure; Motion fhcMiires, 
P<irks, Idivsical F'clueation; Pla\ , Playg ounds, 
PuIjIic Libinn '^"s. Radio, Recreation, Resorts, Sports, 
I healei . I ounsi 'I'niftic; VCaimen’s Organi/ations 

Religion 

Aneestoi Worship, Animism, Ant k lencalism; Anti- 
Saloon L< igne, Apost.isv .ind Ileiesv, Ascc'ticism, 
Atheism, Bern-fit of C lei g\ ; Birth Customs, Blas- 
phemv , Blood Ac'cnsai 1011 , Blue L4IWS, Br,ihmainsm 
and 1 Iiiidmsiii , Itudclhism, Bull, Papal, ( ah|)hate, 
(\uion L.iw, Catholic Fananci]).it ion , C'athohc 
I allies, Celibacv ; (Viemonv , Cdiassidism , Chastilv , 
t 'hivalrv , Christ i. in L.ihm L nions, C liristiaii Science; 
Chnsiian Socialism, C'hi ist lanitv , Church Falhris, 
C'limiae Movement, Ctimpatativc Religion. C’on- 
ciliar Movement, Concordat , Confession, Confu* 
ci.iinsni, C c^nv'ei Sion, Religious; Crusades, Cults; 
Death C'listoms, Deification, Deism, Diabolism, 
Dogma, Dominican 1 riars, Fi clesi.isi ical Courts; 
FAiiK'ation (Sectanan), Ivtlncal C'ulture Movamient , 
Exronimumcat ion ; IListing, F'atalism; Fertility 
Rites; F'estivals, Fetishism, J^Vanciscan Mov^cniciit, 
Freethmkers, Fund.imentalisni, CLilhcanism , Hero 
Worship, Higher Criticism, Hollda^'s, Floh Places, 
Holy Roman Ivmpire, Iconocl.ism; Idolalrv', In- 
riuisition, Iriv^est it lire Confiic't , Islam, Islamic 
Law , Jansenism, Jesmts; Jewish Autoncmiv , Jewish 
Faii.iticipiit ion , Jihad; Judaism; Magic, Messiamsm; 
Military CVders; Missions, Modernism, Mon.irch- 
oniaehs, Monast icisni ; M 01 monism, Mortmain; 
Mysteries; Mysticism; Myth; Pan-Islamism; Pa- 
pacy; Pi lest hood, Proselvtism, Protestantism; Puri- 


tanism, Quakers; Reiorniation, Religion; Rcligior 
FVeedom, Religious Institutions, C'hnsiian; F^cligious 
Orders, Reviv'^als, Religious, Sacred Books, Sacrifice; 
Scholasticism; Sects; Secularism, Shinto; Social 
Christian Movements, 'l aoism, Trui e ^iiid F'cace of 
God, Zionism 

See also Classification of Articles (Biographical 
Titles) History (RrajGiors) {p 562), Ji-wisii 
PrOKLLMS AND JrOAISM (p 56^, RLLIOiON [p 567'. 

Representation 

Absent-Voting, Apporlionment , Ikdlot ; By-Eler- 
tions. Chartism, ConslitnerKv Elections, Func- 
tional JC'\>iesentation , ( k-i i \ ina nder, Independent 
Voting, Imtiaiive am! Kiferendniii, Lobby; Ma- 
jonlv Rule, Mmoiilv Rights, National Ecemonne 
(.’ouncils, Plebiscite, f^liuahsm, Popular Assemblies, 
PiC)[iort lonal Representation , Rcgistialion of Voters, 
Representation, Rotten Boroughs. Short Ballot 
Movement, S(»yiei , Siiaw X'ote, Suffrage, Voting 
Sec also CdlassdicMl ion of Ail ales , Abstract 7 'itles), 
PoLiTiCAi PakhisI/^ S,S 4 ' 

Science 

Agncultur.d Econoiincs AJehenn , Ant hropology; 
Anthn>pom(*(r\ , Arc haecjlogv , Asi ■ dogv , Jnologv ; 
(/alendai , ( hmal< . ("ormnuniCed'U Dtse.iscs, (^'oiiliol 
of, ( oniparativ'c Ps' (diologvg C Oinp.ir a f iv ■ Kf-hgioii; 
Criminologv , Demographv, Divanation, F.cology, 
Human, Fkononiic Historv , Feononnes, laliicatioiMl 
Psychology, Faic v'c lopedistes, Faigmeeriiig; En- 
lightenment, i'aigcne's, FA’ohit 1011 , Fictions, Geistes- 
w issenschaften , ( irogi apliy , llercditv; Fligher (Vili- 
cisni, Historv .iiia 1 lisloriogi .ijihv , Idenl ificalion , 
Industrial Rev oliH ion ; Invention, Junsprutience; 
Language; I.earned Societies, Logic, Materialism; 
Mec hani-,ni and \ il.ilism, Medit al Junspi udence , 
Medicine, Method, Scientific; Museums and Ivvlnbi- 
tions, NatuiMlism, Philosophy; Politic il Science, 
f’osil iv'isin , Pragmatism, Prehistorv , Prolessions, 
FNvahiairv, Ps\ choamilv sis, i\sv(holog\, Records, 
Histonc.il, Rescvinh, ,S'''^‘ncc, Socaai Psychologv , 
Social Woik, SociologN , t^latics and Dvnamus, 
StatisiKs, lechnologv, ilniversil les and Colleges, 
Weights <ind Mc.isurev /j/au Introd to \’ol 1, 
The I )evrloj)ment ol Soc i a IhoUf^'** md Insiitutions 
and The StKial Scieru es . o i )t'-'^iplnu's 
-S'er «/va C’lassifieahon of ‘Ait, !''" ‘.bsi-.a't 'Idtles), 
FxaiN'oMK s (/> .sSo), jiRm. ' ■ '. c \p 552), 
INYCHOI OC.Y <P .SS|b Si\ 1 TS'Ij( S yp (Bio- 

graphic.il 'I It les). C'uivtiNonH-Y [p .ssm, Fx’onomics 
(A 55 bb CTi-ocTRvpnY ip 561), History ip 561), 
Law' i/j Nviir.m ScitNc^r [p Philoi ~ 

CJ(.Y [p. 5651, PoLIIirVL Sc tl N( [ {p 56b), PSY- 
(TlOLOCiY {p. 5 b 71 , SoCIM }*II 1 I OSOIMIY AND SOCI- 
OLOGY (/> ,SbH;, SlATlsiics ip 571). 

Social Discrimination 

Abolition, Alien, Antisemitism, Blacklist; Blood 
Accusation; Boycott, Catholic Emanciiiat ion , Civil 
Rights, Cl.iss (Consciousness, Dejiorl ,it ion and 
F!)xpulsioii of Aliens, Di.ispo’a, Lananeipation , Kf)ual 
Protection of the l,a\v, Jy,l hnocentnsm, Ghetto; 
Illegitinhicvg JnlcTinarnage, Intolerance; Jewish 
Emancipation; Ku Klux Klan, Lynching, Mass 
Expulsion, Massacre, Minorities, National, Mis- 
cegenation; Nationalism, Nativm Policvg Negro 
rVoblem; Oriental Immigration, IVrsccution; Pres- 
sures, Social, Race Conflict , Refugees, Religious 
Freeclom, Segregation; Slavcrv , Socud Discimiina- 
tiori; Status; Woman, FWsition m Societv- 
See also Classification of Articles (Biographical 
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Titles), Feminism { p . 561), Jewish Problems and 
Judaism ( p . 563), Negro Problem and Slavery 
ip - 565). 

Social Organization 

Adoption; Age Societies; Agrarian Movements; 
Agiicultural Societies, Animal Societies, Aristocracy; 
Associat ion; Aiithoi it\ , Aulonoms' , Hackw.ird Coun- 
tries; Bourgeoisie, l^oys’ and Girls’ Clubs; Brig- 
andage, Caste, Census, ChivMlr\’; Clt^ , Cii\'-Stale; 
Civic Organizations, Civilization, Class; C'Liss 
Consciousness, dubs, Clubs, Political, t ulliTtivisin, 
Colonate; Commune, Mediaeval, ('(mmiunistic 
Settlements, ( 'omnuInlt^^ t'ossaeks, (bilture, 1 >1- 
asjiora; Krjiialily, 1‘Jhriic ( 'onniuinities, Famih ; 
F.imily Law; Farm Tenanc\’, Farmers’ Oiganiz.i- 
tions. Feudalism; I'ouru'i' and Fourierism, Fraternal 
Orders; Free Love, f'reedom of Assotiation, I'nendly 
SiKMCties; Gangs, (rardeii Cities, (F'nileman, Tlieoi\' 
of tlie, (Teronlocr<ic\ ; Ghetto, Cbdup, (biild So- 
cialism; Guilds, G\i)sies; lleio Wot ship. Incest, 
Inheritance; Initiation; Institution, intellectuals, 
Interests. Intermariiage, Isolation, Jewish Auton- 
om> ; Kinship; Labor, Land Tenure, L.inded 
Kstates, L.itifundia; Learned Societies, Manorial 
Svsteni; Mariiage, Masoni\ ; Masses, Middle ('lass, 
Milit.iry (h'der^; MobllIt^’, Sotnd, Moiiasl icisni , 
Mutual Aid Societies; Ncighboi hood , Nobilitx, 
Nomads; Occupation; Organization. Economic, 
Peas.inlry; P!utocrac\'; Priesthood, Primogeniture, 
Professions, Proletariat; Race, Race ('unflict. Race 
Mixture; Religious Ordei s, Rentier, Re\’olutHni and 
Cc>unter-re\'ohition; Rc^al Couti, Rural Socictv; 
Secret Societies, ‘ Tfdoni ; Slaves , Soc ml I)is(iiini- 
nation; Social Oigariisni, Social ( )i g.inization. Social- 
ism; Societs'; Slate; Status, Subuibj-, d'otcaiiism; 
Trade Unions, Wigr.uK \ , X'lllage ('ommunil n : \'olun- 
tary Associ.it ions, W oman, I’osition m Societx , 
W'omen's Orgamzat 10ns, Zionism 
Sec ah^o Classilu alitni of Artic'lc's (Absliacl d'ltles), 
I’kimiiive SofiMv ip 3S4), Social Pkoci.ss (p 
Soc loi oGY (p. (Biographical Iitles), 

Anthroi’oi cK.Y (/>. 558), Social PtiiLosoi’in and 
.S oc lOLOGY {p. 56(S). 


Social Process 

Acclimatization; Accommodation , Adaptation; Ad- 
justment, Agitation, Aiimlganiat ion ; Ameiicaniza- 
lioii, Arv'ans, Assimilation, Social, Atavism, Ba< k- 
lo-the-Land Movements; Biiths, (. im.'g(‘, Soc ml, 
Civilization, Class Struggle, ('lunate, ('ollect ivism , 
Conimunical ion ; Conlhi t , Social , ('out mint \ , Soc ml , 
Control, Social, Culture’, (ustom, Decadente, 
Degenci at icni , Dctcrinmism , Dmkrl, Uiffusionisiii , 
Dcamest icdtion , Emigration, fCnvironmeritahsm , Jeu- 
ropeani/til ion , JWolufion, Ev'okilioii, Socml, Folk- 
ways, Frontier; Jieredil\', klum.in Nature, liinla' 
lion, Immigiatiori , Industrial Revolution, Innova- 
tion; Jnslitution; Invention, Jsokit ion, Language, 
LeaeJership, Leisuie, LUeialure, Maladjiist mom ; 
Man; Migrations, Mobilitv, Social; Modeimsm, 
Moitahl\, Poinilation, Ikesstires, Scuial, iVogress; 
Public Opinion, Radu'alism, Religion, Renaissance; 
Revolution and Count ei -revailut ion ; vSariction, So 
cial, Science, Self-Preservat ion , Social Oiganism; 
Scjcial Process, Statistics (Piaclise), Svmbohsm; 
Tradition, Ur banizaf ion , Utopia; War, Writ mg, 
Zionism. 

Slc also Classification of Articles (Abstract Titfc’sj, 
Social Oicc-AM/ArioN {p .ssb), Sociol(h^,y [ p . 35^); 
(Bujgraphical Titles), Social Phiiosoi’iiy and 
Sociology (/> 568). 


Socialism 

Ateliers Nationaux; Atheism (Modern); Babouvism; 
Bolshevism; Brook Farm; (’hrislian Socialism; ("lass 
Struggle, Collectivism; ("ommune of Pans; Com- 
munism, Communist Pailies, Communistic Settle- 
ments; Direc't Action, luonomiis (Socialist;, 
Fabianism; Fourier and h'ouriensm, ('•eneral Strike, 
Gosplan; (iovernnient Owner shi[), Guild Socialism; 
Industrial Workers of the Woild. Labor Movement; 
Materialism, National Fcamomic Planning, National 
Socialism, German, Owen and Ovvenism, Iholetariat , 
Russmn Revolution, Socialism, Socialist Parties, 
Socmh/atioii; Soviet, Syndicalism 
See also ('lassifical ion of Articles (Biographical 
'Pules), Socialism {p 36c)). 

Sociology 

Animal Societies; Ant hrojiologN , Anthropometrv , 
Aicliac'ulogv , Aivaiis, ‘\ta\ism, ('rimniologv , C’ul- 
ture, ( Lilt me Aiea, Oemographv , I )(‘tc’i mmism , 
riiilusumism, l(olog\ Human, haivni onment ahsm , 
1, volution, ScKi.ii, I'olklore, I'niK'tum.ilisin . (aisles 
w isseiischafteii , ( iengi ajihv , Population (T'hc’otv), 
Prehislorv , Rue, Soc i.d ()iganisiii, Social Process, 
Social Ps\(h(>lo<’V , Social Suiv’cws, Soc loloi^v 
See aho ("lasbifu at ion of Aiticles i.Xbsiiac’t Titles), 
('('NDrcl (/> Ol’lNloN \f) 3 SV, PKIMlIlVf. 

SociiiYi/) 33^), Socivi 1 )isrKiMi\ M ION \p 33S', 
Socui Ou<. VM/ \ I ION i f> Ss( 0 , So(l\| iTcoC’ISs 
(p 33 ^>). < Biogr.ijilm al litlesa Ant HK< ) i'c n c k . v [p 
538), Seicivi PiiiLosoriiY AND Sociology [p 5<)8} 

Statistics 

Average, Ibrths, Cemsus, Child ( Mort.dit v ' , C'on- 
suniption I Problcmis ol \ 1 ( asuremu nt ) , ( 01 relation; 
('i muna) Statist e s , ( 'i op and Li\ esioc k Rc’porl ing, 
('uiVT Fating, 1 >( mallei, I )einogi a t>h\ , Famih 
Ibidgcls Foiccastmg, Ibianes'- lre(|iunc\ Dis- 
tiibulion, Index Numbeis, \Io.bulit\, McalalilN, 
Niition.d liuonn*, ()ccupalion iSlalislU'^c iNtpula- 
(loti, Pr'c ( s iSlihsticsi I’l obabiht c , Jhoducaioii 
iSt.il isl ic s) , Slat isi I- s, T mie Sc 1 

See also Classilu <it ion of Aiticles c Biogi aplncal 
T itlcsi, SiA I isiu s (/> 37 I ) 

Tariff 

Ad Valorem and Specilir Uuties, Anti-(’oin law 
League , Cum laws, ( iisioms i>ulies, ( ustofiis 
Unions. Uiawb.ick, fvxpoii Huiics, I'ai m Rc’liel, 
r rc'e polls and hree /ones, liee Jr.ide, Piolection, 
T'ai ill , T I tnsil 1 )ui les. 

Set also ('la.ssUii at ujii of Atliclc’s (Absliact Titles', 
J'XoNoMic Poijcv ip 3SO). IT mar hiNVNCi- ip 
334;, I Bicrgraphu al Titles), 1 ' in VNci VL Adminjs I ra- 
tion [p 5GJ) 

Taxation 

Aids, Alc:abala, Assessment cjf 'P.ixes; Busines'" 
Taxes, ('.ipital Lew, ( apitali/a I ion .iiid Amortiza- 
tion ol Taxes, Corjxuation Taxes, ('oivu’cy Dcjuble 
Jaxaliori, Excess Profits Tax, Exc ise, Gasoline Tax, 
CT<.‘ncial ITopertv 'Pax, House’ .iiul Biiildiiig T'axes; 
Income Tax, InheniaiKe Taxation, E.iiul 'Paxation; 
Morlg.igc’ lax, Poll Tax, Projrertv Tax, Rc\’’enue 
harming. Sales Tax, Single T\i\, Sperial Assess- 
ments, lax Aciminist r,it ion ; Tax Ivxcmptmn; 
Tixation, Unearned Incieinent 

See also C'lassification of Articles (Abstract Titles), 
Im'onovik Policy ip sso), Pudlic Finance [p, 
3 S 4 ). (Biographical Titles), P'iNANClAL Administra- 

ilON ip 


Ear lompLcle list uj headings used in Cla^sifn-aUun uf Atlules see page S47. 



Classification of Articles (Abstract Titles) 


Transportation 

Armed Merchant men, Auloriiohile Industry; Avia- 
tion; Commerce, ('onimcrcud Routes, Comnum 
irrier; (/onliniioiis Voyage, Kxjiress Companies, 
ternatKjn.il Waterways; Intel state C'omnicrce; 
let state Commerce ('ommission. Marine Insur- 
ce, Maritime I.aw, Merchant Marine, Merch.int- 
men, St.itiis of; Motor Vehicle Accidents, Motor 
\ chicle rransportatum , M unicipal hiMnsit , I\iriama 
C anal, Piracy, Ports and Harbors, Posl.il Sei\ice, 
Kailroatl Accidents, Railroads, Roads, Seamen, 
Shipbuilding;. Shippimy Sue/ C\ni.d, dViminals. 
Tourist 'I raflic, d raflK Rei^ulat ion , Transit , Interna- 
tional, 1 raiis])ortation , W atei ways, Inl.ind 
See a/sa Classification ol Articles (Abstract ditles), 
CoMMiatci', (/^ 54p) 

War 

Aspression, Internatunial, Alien Proper! \ , Amen, in 
l.e^ion , Anitar\ , Ant iniililarisni , Ai iiMinents, Ai med 
I'oKes, C'ontKjl ol , Armed Ml m hant men , Armed 
Neulralit\ , Armistu e, Arms ,ind Munitions "IV.ilfK , 
Aron Atroc It les, Aviat ton ( In’ern.it lona) Asjiects), 
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Helhgerency; Blockade; Casus Belli; Chivalry; 
Civil War; Conquest; Conscientious Objectors; 
Conscription; Continuous Voyage; Contraband of 
War; Court Martial; Crusades, Declaration ol 
London, Declaration of Pans; Disarmament ; Drives, 
Money Raising; Embargo; Enemy Alien; Espionage; 
Excess Profits Tax, Fratermzang; Freedom of the 
Seas, (ruernlla W'ari.ire, Impressment, Indemnity, 
Mihtars , Jihad, Limitation of Armaments; Mer- 
cenar\ 'IVoops, Mililansni, Military Desertion, 
Mililar\ Law; Militars OLCUpalion; Military Or- 
ders Milit ir\ Training, Militia; MoUili/ation and 
Demobih/atiou Morale, Munitions Industry; Mu 
tm\, N.ition.il j)(‘fcnse, N,iv^\ , Ncutraht>; Neu- 
tr.ih/at loll , (Mitlaw'iw' of War, Pacifism; Peace 
Movements, Prisoners of War, Privateenng; Prize, 
Profit cei ing, Rei oust r nction , Red (.loss, Repara- 
tions Re< inisil ions, Mil't.iry; Sanction, Interna- 
tional dr.iding with ( lu h.rn mv, Truce and 1 eace 
of Veil tins, War; War F/mnomics, War 

h a, nice, Warfare. Laws of, World War 
Stc also CiassifiL ation of Ap icles fAbstract I’tles), 
L.n unu.oNAL RilMions (//, 552E (Biographical 
litUsb Pa. 11 isM {f> 565). 


' n hst luadniRs used in Clas.ijuation of Arlah^ si. pa^e 54 ?. 



Classification of Articles 


BIOGRAPHICAL TITLES 


Agrarian Reform 

American — B ryan, W J.; Evans, 
G. H ; Kelley, O. II.; Euhin, D 

British — C ollmgs, J ; Dove, P. 
E ; ( riidlcstofie, 1C.; Cxreen, F E ; 
Haggard, H B ,IIales, J ;()gi!vie, 
W ; Sinclair, | , Spence, T.; Wal- 
lace, A. K ; VV'instanlcy, G. 

Bulc.arian— S t.iinholiiski, A S. 
Croatian— R adB', S 
Czech "Rraf, A. 

French— B nncerf, P k'., Meline, | 

Gi:rman Rik lienhci ger, A , Da- 
vid, E , (Resell. S ; (ioit/, T \(>n 
der; JPinsscn, (i ; Mciskowski, A. 
von ; Thaer, A D. 

Irish — D nviit, M,; (VRrien, J 
Italian — N en, Ponijieo. 

MI'XK AN — Zapata, 1C 

New Zealand -Gre\ , (^ ; Mc- 
Kenzie, J. 

Roman —G r<ic( bus, T. mui G 

K umaman — (’u/.i, A J , Dohro- 
geann-Cxherf . 1 , C' , Ilaiot, S 

UissixN (’ha vchax adze, I!m; 
('herkabbk\ , V A , Hei I /enM (mh, 
M Y , Kaufman, A A , Klionoa- 
kov, A S , Kiselev, P I) , Milu 
tin, N A , Pcshekiioiiov , A , 
Saniann, \ 1*' , \Cisilchikov, A 1 

SrANlsM — Aranda, C'onde de 
Swiss — Felleriliei g, P \\ V'on 

Sec also CkiSbificat ion of Articles 
(Aljstr.icl Titles), AoRicLLTLUr 
(y^. 54^)- 

Agriculture 

American -Atwater, W (4 . Cre- 
vecoeur, M -(C J dc, Judd, <) , 
McC’onnick, C H , RulTin, E , 
Skinner, J S; Wallare, H and 
H C , Watson, E , \\ hitnev, E. 

Ausi KALIAN— Macarthu! , J. 

British— Anderson, J , Bakevvell, 

R ; Call'd, j , Fit/fierbert, J , 
llenlex’, W of; Lawes, [ B , Mai 
shall, W' , .Sinclair, J , Townshend, 
C. ; Tull, J.; 4"oung, A. 

F'Kr'NCH — Gaspann, Comte dc. 

(iERMVN— tCytf), M ; (Colt/, 7'. 
von del ; Liebig, J. v'on; Meitzcn, 
A., Schubart, j C ; SchuJ/e- 


Gavernitz, F G , Thaer, A. D.; 
Thunen, J. IL von. 

Irish —Plunkett, 11. C. 

I'lAt 1 \N — Kidolfi, C. 

Russian — I mdogovskv , A. P. 
Swiss — K iaemei, A 

bee also ClassilK at ion of .Ai tick's 
(Abstract I’ltles), Ac.kk HI.l I'Kl- 

Anthropology 

Amikicvn— A bbott, (' C , Bnn- 
ton, 1) ( r , Cushing, I’’ 11 , ( lalla- 
tin, A , (litschel, A S , M(('/e«L 
\\ . 1 , Mason, () 4 . Mooiiec [ , 
Molgaii, L H . I\)uell, f W , 
Putnam, V W. 

Arsj R \i.j \\ — !• ison, L, Ilowitl, 
A W' 

Briiish — Beddoc, | . ( 'odnngl on, 
R. 1 1 , C ia\\le\, A I , ( .oiunx', 
(I I , 11 1 It land, I S f . >hns( oa , 
II 11, Lang, A , 1 nbbo< k, J , 
uK'L(Minan. ) 1" , Put Riveis \ 
n L , l^nhard. | ( , Ricrts, 

W ii k . 4 nIoi, I B 

I )i Jin - Nieboer, ) I j 

I'Ki'Mif Immk'Iki de ( ncecocMir 
de Peitlifs, I ; Itio- i. 1’ p ( )^ . 
meiimer, J . 1 ii'-nker. | , Hu 
bei t, II. I diLin, j -1' , ( 111 ihe 
fages (k Pm Can, j 1 A de, 
Keinai h, S , 4 opin nd, P 

(rLRMVN — ,'\nitiioii, \ () , \n(hee, 
R , Basiian, A , Blnnienb tch. ) 

]•' , Dargun, J. \om, LIiu mt iy h, 

P , ( Terl.ind, ( , , ( a os^e. 1 .1 1.dni 

iC , Lippi It, 1 , I iis( li.iii !■' \ on , 
IMaitin, l\ , pest .\ i{ Stlnirl/, 

I I , Selei , L < . W .111 1- 1 . 

Ri’Ssi \N -Aulk inn, I ) , Stern- 

berg, I \ 

.S\v 1 insn \ordensl:iokl, N L 
Ret /ins, A A 

SvMss - Bacliofen, ) ) , B.mde- 

lict,A h A 

See also (4assdii( .ition Art u k"- 
LAbsiracl 4'iik's], Primjiivi Su- 
ch r\ (/> 554) 

Business and Finance 

American- Aiipleton, N , Ar- 
mour Faimlx , Astor, J J , Atkin- 
son, E.; Baer, G F ; Bnce, (’ .S ; 
Carnegie, A ; Cooke, J , Cooper, 


P ; Field, M ; Fink, A.; Fisk, J., 
Ir., Frick, H C , (kiiitt, H L , 
Garx, E. H , Gilbieth, F B ; 
Gould, I : (itaie, W' R , CCregg, 
\\’ , (ruggcnheim I‘'annl\’, I lai ri- 
man, IC II ; H.ivemcxei, II () , 

I lew itt , A S ; 1 1 ill, I j , 1 1 uiit , 
h' . H lint nigt on, (’ P . ) list i, 1 1 ; 
Keith, M C . Ktrb^, j . |i , 
Knit t SI hull 1 , 1 ; MiCorniuk, C 

II . M.uv, R II . Milteii, T I- , 
Morgan I'aiiiih . Parr\ , I) M . 
J’ullman, (■ M , Rosenwald, J , 
R \ an, 4 I' , St h lit , I 1 1 , S{ an- 
foid, L , Stevrns, f . Sicuail, 
A r , St illman, 1 , Li\ loi ,1’ W , 
\.ul, T \ , X.m (4e.iNe. j W . 
Winder bill !■ aniib \ ill. ud. 1 1 , 
\\ IT lung, P M , \\ est nighouse, 

( T , 4 ei kes, ( 1 

Blia.i XN - 1 oewenstem, A 

PiRIllsii- \ikwnght,K .Ashbur- 
ton, 1 oi d , Bi iissi \ 4' 1(1 1 S 7 () I , 

I h idgevi ater ,1' 1 .Hurl i ni.u In, 

P . ( '.ulbin \ , ( r , ( .1 SSI 11 L J , 

( hiM, I ( out Is, 1 . C ow (ha\ , 

I <*1(1 , ( iiiiai d, S . I >i mu , \\ , 
(rjlb.in J W , (Hilda' (. I) 4' . 

( lot t , B , II udsnn. ( I 1 sni.u , 

I 11 . I ( vi I luilnii Loi d J ipton, 
4' 1 . Mel( In !l, Lon] .Mimilella, 
A I . I \ii ei son \\ . Put le, \\ j , 
Pole r.innb, Reuter 1* j von, 
l\!io(Ies,( I Lot list hild I'.iniilx , 
Sail, 4’ , St ei ilienson, ( r , \Witkin, 
L W 

C’xwDtx's Allai., 11 , Ciinard, 

S , 1 lennng S , M.ic ki n/ie, \^ , 
.Mount Si ( [iljt u , ] .or (I 

I' kt NT It —(. oeiii , I , Dolll ns | , 

I Lir Pit 1 I , 1 ecl.oi e, I ) , P(’ - 
I eii e. I L , S( Inieiilei , | Iv 

(UKMXN-Abbe. F. ; Ball in, .A; 
Biandts, k , 1 uggei kainilv, 

J l.i nsem.in n , 1) f L , Ilenikel, 

( r , Ki iip)>, A . Pent ingei , K , 
Rothsihild k.iimb, Siemens, IC 
\\ \T)n , St nines, i I 

IiAlIXN -Ikiidi I'annlN , ATedici 
j -Xl’XM SI -Mitsui 

Pui isii Steinkeller, P A , S/c/e- 
panouski, A I^ S 

Rcssi-xn — Moro/ov, .S 
SrvNisii -(incll \ Feiici, J 

SwiDisH Kreugei, L; Nobel, 

A B. 

See also Classific.it ion of Articles 
(Abstract Titles), Banking {p. 


f'or rompltie Inl of hfadtngs used tn C la.sijicatton of Articles see page S47. 
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548 ), Business {p. 548 ), Com- 
merce (p. 540 ), Ckedh ip. 550 ), 
Industry (p, 551 ), Investment 
AND Speculation {p. 552 ) 

Colonial Administration 

British — A n^as, O F.; Hentin(.k, 
Lord; Boiirke, R ; Brooke, J . 
Bullcr, C : Calvert F.imiiy, Carle- 
ton, G , Cliv^e, R , Cromer, I.orrl, 
Cur/on, ('r N , Dalhousie, l.ord, 
DijlT, A., DiiffcJin and Ava, Lord, 
Durham, Lord, Flt,nn, l.oid, I'd- 
phinstone, M . (iroldie, C, I) 'I' ; 
Crrey, C- , ( irey, Tliir<l L.irl, lias 
tinj^s, \V , johnstoii, H 11 , Kirk, 
J; Lawicnte, 11. M and Lord, 
Livingstone, I) , Lucas, (' L , 
Macquarie, L , Alernale, H , Mil- 
ner, A , M olesw rir I h. \\ , Morel, 
E IG Mnrno, T . TN nn, \\ , 
Phillip, A , Raflles, 'V S , Rhodr ,, 
C J ; Shepstone, T , SlanU'\ , 11 
M , Wakefield, E G , Wdleslex, 
R (' 

1)U 1 C II— Coen, 1 P , loharia Mo- 
nt/ 

1* R 1 Nf JI— Bert, P, Bijqeaud dc 
la Pu'onneiie, T R . ( h.iniplairi, 
S de, l)uplei\. | , F.tienne, K , 
Faidhe’Le, 1 L ( , I ’onienac, 
Comte de, Gallidu, j , Lanes- 
sari, J M A de 

( d* KM \N -Petei s, C 

Pokuc.lisi — AlluKiuerque, A 

de 

Sl'AMsil — '\e,ia, M d( , Bucareli 
\ Lrsiia, A M , C ainrallo \ ( os- 
sto, J , Corii s. 11 , (raKt/, 1 (It, 
Gasra, P de la, L.iLra \ Cadiaiia, 
R M. de. Las Casas, B di . M( n- 
do/a, A de, R( \ illai;ij:edo, C onde 
de, Toledo, F de 

See' also (flassihral ion t>f Arl irles 
( Bioj^raiihic.d ditlesi, Si\Ti- 
(KMM ip sup) . ( M)'-! r ict litles), 
tdivr KNMi' N I ip. 3 si), In lilt N\- 
'iioN\L Relations 5S^) 

Cooperation 

Bei GIAN — Mcllaerls, J F 

Briiish — (T reenirn;, F. t), liol- 
yoake, ( i J , 11 niches, !' . [ones, 
L , Km^, \V ; Ludlovt, ] M ; 
\Li\well, W , Mit(h(‘ll, J 1. ; 

Neale, E V ; Owen and Owenisin, 
Woltf, 11 W 

Czech -Chlehonid, F 1 , .Sima- 
{>k, F 

French —B elu/e, I TW Bowe, 
£ de; Fourier and Koutierisni; 
Godin, J BA 

CiEKMAN -Busih, E, Elm, A 
' on, II.uis, W , J luber, \’. A ; 
Ketteler, \\' \nn; PleilTer, IC 
von; Raiffeisen, 1" W.; Ratzinger, 
G ; Schul/c-Dehtzs( h, II 


Irish— P lunkett, H. C. 

Italian— M affi, A. 

Polish — M ielczarski, R. 

Russian -Balakshin, A N.;llub- 
ner, N. P ; Kulizhny, A. E.; Zel- 
geim, V. N. 

Slovenian— K ick, J 

Swiss Kraenier, A.; Schar, J F 

See also Cl.issification of Articles 
(Abstract Titles), CckjperaiION 
'I' 5S<>)- 

Criminology 

American— B at lows, S j , Brock - 
wav, Z R ; I)wight, 1 , Oshorne, 
T M 

Ausiki\n — B eti(‘dikt, M ; (a^-ss, 

H 

Bv J c«l VN — Due I -Gi.iux, F , Prms, 

A 

B’’i I isii — (frofton, W. r, Du 
( .me, 1' 1' . 1 I \ , E (i , (.'loting, 

(' B , llow.inl, f , Matonochie, 
^ JVloh'sw ot 1 ii. \\ , RoiinlL.S 

DvMSH (roos, C. 

I )r'iCH— I I.imel, G A \an 

I'ki Nt II — Biiengei, A M M T , 
BerUllon, A , Bonne\ille de Alar- 
saiig\, A , Dc spine, P , d arde, 

( ii K\t\N— ikier, P A , Beinei, 
\ k , Biiuling, K , Biilvme\er, 
K \i»n, kenerl) 4 ich, P 1 A \on, 
triolin.ui, JC. von; Eis/t, F E 
\ on 

II VLIAN — Be( cai la, C B; C.ir- 
niignam, G , C.irru.i, h' , I'ern, 

L. ; Eoiiiliroso, C Roni lyrajsi, (>. 
1) , Sighele, S 

Ri ssivN- Ftnnilsky, 1. Y.; Kis- 
tvaktwsky, A F. 

SpxMsii — Dorado Monteio, P ; 
Ciinei de los Rios, F. 

See also ('lassi heal ion of Articles 
lAhstiact Titles), Admimstux 
rioN 01 - jLsritE {p 54 S), C'UIME 
ip 55‘>)- 

Economics 

Ami KiCAN — Adams, C, F (d. 
iqi 5 ), Adams, 11 C ; Atkinson, 
i: ,'Baud, 11. C , Caulo/o, 1 N , 
C'arey, 11 C , Care\ , M .Colwell. 
S , C'onant, C. A , Cove, T , Dav'- 
enport, 11 ] , Dunbar, C I*' , 

Geoige, H ; I l.idlev, A. T , 11 .iw- 
lex , F B , Helper, 11 K , Llorton, 
S. D., llourwirh, 1. A, llovie, 
R. I-' Kellogg, E.; MaeVane, 

M. ; Parker, C. IE; Patten, S N ; 
Rac, J , R.nmiond, 1)., Seagt i, 
II R.; Sumner, W' fr ; 'Pallor, 
F. M.; Tucker, G ;\eblen, J'. B , 
Walker, A , W.dker, E. A ; Wells, 
D A ; Young, A A 


Australian — H earn, W. E. 

Austrian — A uspitz, R.; Bohm- 
Bawerk, E. von; Hertzka, T.; 
Hock, K. F.; Ilornigk, P. \\\ von; 
Lieben, R.; Menger, C.; Philippo- 
vich von Philii)t)sberg, I-'. ; Sax, 
E ; Schroeder, VV von; Sonnen- 
fels, J, von, W'lescr, F von. 

Belc.lan — Br<ints, Y , Dems, 11 , 
l.tivclcve, F L de, Penn, 11. 
X c 

British- 'A ew'orth, Wk M.; At- 
kinson, W , Atlwaiod, 7' ; Bab- 
bagt , C , P> ig( hot, W ; liailex , S ; 
Banheld, 7' t , liar’ on, N ; Bar- 
ton, f , Baxttn, R D , Berkelex , 
G ; Boyd, \\ , Buchanan, D , 
Carx, J , (.'olfiiihoun, P; Copie- 
slon, E , C laig, } , Lrombic, A , 
Ltilpcpei, T, Davenanl, (' ; 
Lleckei,]''' , Dennx , W , De Oum- 
f ' , r ; Eden, k . M , Edgeworth, 
k' k , F.iweett, L , Fleet vood, 
W , C.iffeii, R , Wilbart, J W' , 
(lOnnci.E ( , Goschon Eoid, 

G'.ax.J , Haiiinlon, ) .kuiis, J , 
i lo<Dskin, 1' , H lime, D , 1 1 n1 ( hc- 
son, 1*' , Jerd^ni, II C k' , jexons, 
W S . Jones, R , Lauderdale, 

1 01 d , Law ,1,1 -ex 1 , L , Elox d, 
W I- . Locke, j , Longe, F D , 
Met nlloch, j R , M.irieod, II 
D , Mall bus, 'L R , Malxncs, (i 
de, M,md(*\ die, B d( , MlIH ( I , J , 
^Lu s)i dl, A ; Mai limvau, 1 1 ; 
M.issie. I , ]\Lll, j , Mill, J S , 
Milk-i, d , Misselden, E , Mun, 
d , New march, W , Ncaniaii G 
W . Noith, D , ()x'erstonc, Lord; 
ffdgiaxe, R II I , P.iterson, W 
Petlx, W , Pri( R , Ramsax G 
JLix enst(jne, P, IvkmixIo, D 
S(!opt‘, (, } P , Sonicir, N W 
.Smart , W , Smith, A , Stei'an, 

I 1) . TempU, W . Tookc*. T , 
d'caiens, R , d'ucker. J , X’andet- 
Imt, J , X’aiighan, R , W.dlaee, 
Rohert, W'hitrl,, R , Wdie.itlex, 
\\ iciest < ed, P II , 'Wir- 
rariton, A 

Bl L(*\RlXN — Popov, K 

Czi cii — P’'af, A , Gruber, J 

Danish— SH i.irlmg, H W. 

Di'jcii — '\('kersdijck, j ; Beaii- 
jon, A , Brmjii Ivops, J L de; 
Cohen Sluait, A J , Court, P. dc 
la, Pierson, N ('• 

Fkenc H — Abeille, L. P, Agoult, 
C d', !ki('alan, A. d'. 1 de, 
B.rstiat, E , Baude.iu, N ; Bau- 
dnllart, H j F . Bellet, D , lilan- 
t|m, J A . Block, M . Bodm, J , 
Boisguidebert , P le P , Boiteau, 
D A P , Bourgum, M , (’auard, 
N 1'., Cantillon, R ; Casaux, C' , 
fkauwes, 1’ 1. , Ceinusc'hi, II ; 
Chaplal, J A ; Chevalier, M . 
Clamageran, ], J , (dement, A . 
Clicquot-Blervaelie, S. dc; Cou- 
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dillac, f B. de; Coquelm, C.; 
Courcelle-Seneuil, J. G ; Cournot, 
A.-A.; Dunoycr, B C. V J.. Du- 
pont de Nemours, P S , Dupre de 
Saint Maur, N F.; Dupuit, A. J. 
E. J.; Dutot, C dc F ; P'orhon- 
nais, F. V. D dc, Foville, A dc, 
Gamier, G., Garniei, J C ; C/a- 
sparin, Comte de, (lomcl, C.; 
Ciournay, J C M V dc, (iia- 
mont, S de; Grasim, J J F ; 
Gu\ot, V.; Jannel, C\, Jiiurdan, 
A ; Juy^lar, C ; Faffcmas, H dc; 
La\'crgnc, L -G. L dc, Lavoisier, 
A 1. ; Leroy-Heaulicu, P., Lc 
Trosnc, G. F.; Melon, J F.; Mer- 
cier de la Riviere, P -P , Miia- 
beau, Marquis de; Moheau; Moli- 
nan, G de; Montrhretien, A de; 
MorclU't, A ; Nccker, J , Oresnie, 
N , Pecqueur, C ; Quesiuw , F.; 
Sa\ , J -H ; Stourni, K ; Turgot, 
R/J.; Vauban, S. lc P de, Ville- 
neuve-Bargemont. \’icom1e de; 
Walras, A A.; Walras, M. E L ; 
Wolowski, 1. F. M. R 

Gkkman- Arnd, K ; Bambeigcr, 
L., Baumstark, I'. ; Bechcr, J J , 
Bendiven, F.; Bcrrihardi, T von, 
Besold, C ; ibel, G ; Bollmaiui, 
J. L ; Bin nit/, J , Braun, K ; 
Busch, J G ; Cohn, G ; C’onrad, 
J , Conriiig, 1^,; Cionie. A 1' W ; 
Darjcs, J. G ; Dict/el, K A : 
Dilhmar, J C , Dui. mg, l\ K , 
Ehrenbcig, R ; Lisdcn, J F. i't , 
Jvngcl, (' L iC , Imuthcr, [ ; ( rei - 
lach, O. A J , (resell, S . ( rossen, 
11 H ; Gotliem, E , Crrauni.inn, 
J. P , llagcn, K H , Held, A , 
llclfcnch,j A K von , 1 Iclfleru h, 
Iv ; Henrv of Laiigenstcin; Hci- 
rnann, F B. \\ von, lle\n, O; 
Hildebrand, B ; Hufeland, (d ; 
Jakob, L H vajn,Jnsli, J H G. 
von, Knapp, (1 F., Knics, K. (t 
A , Kraus, C. J ; I.aspcyrcs, E , 
Lau, T. L ; Lehr, J,, Leib, j G ; 
Lcubei , B ; Lexis, \\ , List, }■' ; 
Lot/, J. F E , Luedci, A. F ; 
Luxemburg, R ; MangoUlt, 11. K 
E v'on, Marx, K ; IM.iuvillon, J ; 
Nasse, F. , Nebenius, K. 1-' , Neu- 
mann, F j ; Obretlit, (L von; 
Oncken, A ; Osse, M von; Pesch, 
H.; IVutmgci, K ; Pleiffei, j F 
V'on, Pohle, L ; Pi inte-Smil h, J ; 
Ratzaiiger, C^ , ILiu, K H , Rod- 
bertus, J K , Roscher, \\ . ( / F.; 
vSartorius von Walt hcrshauseri, 

Ct , SrhalTlc, A E. F., Schaii/, (i 
''on, Srhlcttwein, j A , S( hmijl- 
Icr, G von, Schonberg, (r F. von; 
Schul/e-CLiverint/, F (Jr ; Sccken- 
dorlT, V. 1.. von, Soden, F. J H. 
von; Soetbeer, A. (r , 'rimncn, 

J. H von; W.igncr, A IL CL; 
Wirth, M , Zincke, G. H 

(jRKhK (Ancient) — A ristotle 

Hun(;ai<ian -- H oi n, E L; Kautz, 

(_i . Kov.ics, (t ; Lang, L.; Matlc- 
Dnats, S 


Irish— B utt, L; Cairnes, J. E; 
Hancock, W. N.; Ingram, J. K ; 
Leslie, T E C.; Longficld, S. M,; 
Thompson, W. 

Dalian — A ga/zmi, M.; Anto- 
mno, St.; Aiiumas, T ; August mis, 
M de; Barulim, S. A ; Barone, h , 
Bcccana, C. B ; Bi.mchiiu, L , 
Botcardo, CL, Btn ehi, R , Botero, 
(j , Broggia, C. A ; CJirli, (» R , 
Comghani, C. A; (.ossa, E., 
Cossa, L.; ('uslodi, P ; Cusumaiio, 
V.; IXivan/ati, B , I )c Cesare, ( ; 
Fabbioni, (i ; Fcrr.ir^i. 1 ' , l erra- 
ns, C hL; Fuoto, V , (.aliaiii, h , 
Crcnov'csi, A ; ( '.lanni, K. M , t ri- 
01a, M ; LainperlK o, I* ;Maitello, 
T , Ma//ola, H , Messedaglia, A ; 
Montanan, (r; Neii, Pompeo, 
Giles, Cr ; Palimeii, ( '■ , Parta- 
leoin, M ; Paietu, \ ; Pasc'oh, L . 
Pr.ilo, (t ; Ru i .i-Sali I no, (1 , 
RoiiCtih, A ; Rossi, P L h> ; Sea 
riiffi, (J : St laloja, A , Serra, A , 
Supino, C , Valent i, (’■ , Vasm, 
G . Vein, P 

NoRWitavN — A.irum, P T, 
AsGichoug, T H : Euiaiscn, I'. , 
IIci t/beig, E. CL H , Sc hvvcigaaid, 
A M. 

Polish — B ilihski, L , ( les/kow- 
ski, A , ( Verkaw ski, W , Lcuih- 
ski, J S , Luxemburg, R , IN)- 
pla\\slvi,A , Skarbrk, i' J' , 'stroj- 
now ski, J 1 , Suinhski, J 

Plan 1)01 i:sL— Ferreira Boigcs, |. 
Roman — Augustine 

Rdssivn Bunge, N C , Chu- 
prov, A 1 ., Dmilnev, \k K , 

1 lerl/ensteiii, M. V'., K.dilukov, 
N A ; Kanknn, E. F.; K.uisliev, 
N A , Ludogovskv . A P , Manui 
lo\ , A A ; ( )r/heiilsk\ , R M , 
Pososlikovq I. T ; St 01 eh, H. h 
vaai, '1 ugan-Baranovskv , M. 1 ; 
Turgenev , N I , Vorontsov , V IV. 
A’an/hul, I L 

Soi'iii Ai ru Ax-~Lehf( Idt, R A 

Si'ANisii — Aii/aiio, r de, Arn- 
quib.ir, N de, ('nmjnlio \ Cossio, 

J , Camptmianes, P l\ , ( .inga 
Argue lies, J , (_anlo.'. v Benitiv, 

P de. Can aii/a, A ,( astro, J fie, 
Cenlaiii, , Doniiei D J , l-./pe- 
lefa, P A de; hem'mde/ Navnr- 
rete, J’ , 1 ' lore/ Estr.id i, A , ( lOii- 
/alc/ dc CclKaigt), M , (Licll v 
b'errer, J , jovcllanos. (t M d(‘, 
Man.ina, J. d( , Alailimv <le la 
Mata, !•' , Momada, S dc, FMoa, 

B rlc, I I/tai 1/, I dc 

SvvLDisn — Berch, A , ('hydemus, 

A ; V\ ickscll, K. 

Swiss ("herbuhe/, A £ ; Her- 
renst Invalid, J , Iselin, L; Sis- 
mondi, I C I S dc 

See also Classification of Articles 
(Biogiaphual d'lfles;, Hlsiokv 


(Economk ) (p. .Sb2), Statistics 
If), 571), (Abstract 'Dllcs), Eco- 
nomics ip. Pemac Fiwnch 

ip. 554). SiAiisiics (/>. 550). 

Education 

Amfrican -Akott A B ; Au- 
di ews, K B , Angell, j B ; Ann- 
strong, S. C ; Avc'ock, ( B.; 

Bainanl, IL; Blow, S. h. , Carter, 
I (i ; (k)opet . r (d I h V) ) ; 
Davidson, 'E ; Douai, A , hdiol, 
(' W , Ec! nald, V\ h , ( .iliiuin, 
D. C ; Hall, (• S ; Hams, V\ T , 
1 lolln 00k, J , [ohiison, ] F , 
Knapp, S A , 1 \oii, M ; jM.inn, 
IL; Parkci, 1 ' \\ , ; iVabodv, 

1 C. P . kush. B ; While, A D ; 
Willard, L H 

Ainn M VN — M>o\ lan, K 
Ai SI K M 1 w PcMison, (’ 1 1 
1 tom MI \N — ('(line mils, ) A 

Bi’i I isii \^'^oIl, W k , \\ Hold, 

1 ; Asc ham, k , Ikic on, I* , P.airi, 
A . Bc‘ll. \ , L.irkbcik, (i . Bia\, 
r , 1 ) i\ u s. 1 ; 1 )utl A . 1 01 stci , 
W. K , low el t. B , Kav -Shut tlc- 
wuilh, j . Lamastc'r. f , Loc kr 
I , Mam ICC. !■ D , Multasicr, 
k , kaikcs, 

('\\\l)]\N l>awson, I W 
1 ) \Msii - ( ii undl V ig, N E S 

Fri NT it— Ale um, Ih)utm\ , JC (C ; 
Biaillc, J , Bri'al, M , (Vniijiavii, 
C. , Dcinolins, 1 C ; Dunn, j. \’ ; 

I i-TicIon, 1 dc S de la M.; Inu'iA , 

I h ( la Salle, 1 B de, 
Lemoimiei, 1 C 

(Lkmvn Allenstem, K, An- 
dreae, J \ , B.isedow , j B , 
Beneke, h' h , Bonil/, H , 
Bugenhagen, J , Dieslerweg, IL 
A WJ. Doii)fcld, I W ; I rriesl i, 
Fiancke, A H; FoTel, F; 
(raudig, H , (Cesner, | M , 
Hc'ckei, f. I . Herbarl, J. F ; 
HLmil>()ldl, h V\ von, lalm, 
F. I , Lange, 11 . ; iael/,' H ; 
Mel.im lit hoii, IG Natorp. IW 
Paulsen, T'' . Ral),mus Mamus, 
M , kalkr, W 

H n N ( . MCI A N ] 5 r U n s w K k , T . ; 
Kainiaii, M 

Imiian — kamabai, P, Sav yid 

Ahmad Khan 

J 10 SI I ICdgeworth, R L 

Italian— A iigmlh, A ; Aporti, F.; 
liosco, (> , ( .qijiom, ( r A , Dc 
S.mcl is, h , Willormo d.i hcltrc. 

J A p V N I s 1- — h u k u / a w a , Y . 

Latin Ami.kk an— (L itic'rrez, J. 
M., Host os, h. M. de. 

Norwum.ian— B ruun, C. A. 

Pol isii— Konarski, S* PoplaW'- 
ski, A. 
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PoRT^^'^riESE — Costa Ferreira, A. 
A. da. 

Rumanian— I larct, S ; La/ar, G. 

Russian— R ctsky, 1. ] , I'llaso- 
fova, A. P.: Mtinmlov, A. A.; 
Uvar.'v, S. S. 

SURCiAN— ()l)ra(lo\ ic, D. 

Spanish- (rint'r de l()^ Rios, F ; 
Jovellaiios, M de, Vivcs, J L. 

Swiss — I'Vllenber^, I* von; 

Girarci, J -1:1 , Pestalo/7i, J. IF 

See al:^o Cl.issifirat ion of Arl icles 
(Abstract Titles), FimcATioN (/>. 

Feminism 

Ammucvn— A nthons , S. P; 
Fuller, S M , Howt. J \V . lank- 
Vtood PA P , ]\l()tl, L , Sew.dl. 
M W , Shaw, A. 11 , S])(nrei, 
A (i ; Stanton, 1C C , Slom , ! ; 
W'oodluill, C 

PuiTlSii - Andi'i son, 1 . (. , flku k- 
well, IC , Podi( lion, PI S , 
Puller, J , l)a\'its, 1', , Fawieit, 
M ^’T , lameson, A P . fex- 
Rlake, S , MacMrthiir, M R ; 
P«nikhurst, 1. (r , Paterson, F ; 
\\ olistonei i aft , M . 

FciYPiivn — K Lsini Amin. 

Fui N( n— A lk lert, H . 1 )eraisin(‘s, 
M , Deroin, j , ( roiij;es, (t de; 
Ihsan, (' de, 1 1 istan, C T II. 

( H' UMAN— Pi .inn, 1 ; C.iuei , M 
1 lohni, 1 1. , ( rinil.iinne Si Ii.u k, ( C , 
Lange, 1 1 , OMo-Pelt is, 1. , Sidiir- 
inacher, K , Sihinull, A , Zctkiii, 

C. 

Indian — R. iniabai, P.; Ranade, 
M G. 

NoKWra.iAN' -Collett, C. 

Rtissi\N — I'llosotova, A. P. 

Soil ni At KU AN— Schreiner, O. 
F. A. 

Spanish — A renal, C. 

Swi'.Disii — Premcr, F.; Ke\ , F 

Sec also Classilu .ition of Articles 
(Abstract Titles), M \RRiAca'. and 
THH Famiia (/’ 553) 

Financial Admmistration 

American Piddle, N ; (iall.itin, 
A., llannlton. A., Morns, K 

Austrian — P ohin Paweik, TCu- 
gen von. 

Pritish- Purlam.K’hi, P , CClad- 
stone, F.; Greruille, (■ , 

Gteshain, d' , lluskisson, W., 
LiVvipool, Fold, Aloniagu, C. 

Canadian —I' lelding, W S 
Czechoslovak — R asin, A 


FRFNcn—Camnon, P. J.; Col- 
bert, J -B.; Gaudin, M. M. C.; 
Faw, J ; Necker, J ; Sav, L.; 
Sully, buc dc, Turgot, R. J. 

German— Bamberger, L.; Frz- 
berger, M ; Grauniann, J, P ; 
llelfTeruh, IF; Nebemus, K. F.; 
Peutiriger, K. 

Ii VLI AN— Palrnieri, CL 
Polish- Lubecki, 1*'. X. 

Rtissiw - Bunge, N. C. , FFinkrin, 
F k., Witte, S V. 

vSpvNisH — C'anga Argiielles, J 
Ti RkEsj] — Javid, M. 

See also t'lassiliration of Articles 
(Piogr.piliK al I Jllesi. Si \TI CR^FT 
(/i 3t>o). t'Xbsir.ict lilies), 

I KNMI , I (/> 531 b Pi i>iAi k 1 

nvmi- (/> ss-lb 1 RIII' </>. 

'Lava (TON (/s 35(1) 


Geography 

Averk'an Semple, V C. 

I'Ri NCii — Aill) P d\ Ch.im- 
nkiin, S (le, !'(*< lus, ) C , 
Virlal de la Pkuhe. 1* M J. 

( . 1 ' RM \N— P.usi lung, A k' ,]Iurn- 
l)oldt, A von, I'esilicl, C)., 
R.it/( i, F , Ril ter, K. 

1 PALI AN — Pall)!, A. 

AIosei \i — Idrisi, .d-; Yaijut. 
PoRiifGUisi- — Henry llie Navi- 

gatoi. 

History 

AmI' RICAN —A bbott, F. F, 
Ad.ims, C. F td lois), Adams, 
G P , Adams, H , Adams, H P ; 
Alvin d,(' W , Bancroft , I >, Pan- 
(Toll. 1 1 11 , Bassett, I S , Peer, 
Cl F , Pevindge, A J ; Ponnie, 
k’. (i ,l)umiuig,W A . Fgglesioii, 
K , Fiske, J , Gross, C ; llildreth, 
R, Holst, 11 k. ^'o^; Hou.ird, 
( T F , LatanG J H , l.ea, H C , 
Futkeiibill, D D , MeM.isler, 
J P , Mahan, A T , Molle>', 
j F , Ovsgood, H L , Parkman, 
J'' , Ikirrington, V F , Pit km, 'L , 
PiesLoll, W H , Rhodes, J k , 
St luiuler, ] , S|Kiiks. j , Th.ner, 
W R , d'ui fei , C, , Turner, F. j , 
T\ler,M C , White, A D. 

Ari.eniine— Bunge, C. O ; 
Gtoussac, P, Gulterrc/, J. M., 
Lope/, \ K , Mitre, P 

At^si Ri VN-— Haniiuer-Purgstall, j. 
von, Hartmann, L M., Hoer- 
iKs, M.; Jiiccck, J K , Kremer 
A von. 

Pi i.oiAN- Vaiidei kindctc, L. 

BRnisii - Abrahams, F; Acton, 
I onl, Alison, A ; Bateson, M ; 
Bede, Pr\ee, j ; Buckle, 11 T , 


Burnet, G ; Puf^’, J B.; Camden, 
W^ ; C.irlvle, T.; Cramb, J. A,; 
Hill, S.; Fgerlon, IF F.; Figgis, 
N , Finkiy, C ; Flint, R,; 
Fowlei, W W’ ; Freeman, E. A ; 
Froiss.ni, J ; Fruude, J. A.; 
(iardincr, S R , (nbbon, E.; 

(K)nime, G F ; (been, ]. R ; 

Grute.G ,lL’llini,H ,Ha\erfield, 
k J . Ilimv, I) ; llimtci \\ \V.; 
jambs, I , Ixemble, J M ; King, 
L W , Fingaid, J ; laii'as, C P ; 
MacaukiA 1 t>rti, Madox, '1 , Pal- 
gravi', k' , iFr.s, M , Pearson, 
C II , Rolteilson, \\ , KoLind, 
1 H , Seeiec , I R , Smith, G ; 

.Stcjihens, H Al , Stulibs, W’ ; 

S\ monds, [ A ; Tout, T. F.; 

ddT\ l\\ .III, (1 O. 

pi I I < . MO VN Hi inov, M. S, , Paisii 
ol kinli iid.ir 

P\/\N1I si — Psellos, M 

Canadiw Pouiinot, | CL ; Gar- 
n-aii, L X 

C iiTi.E VN— Las . 01 .- 1 , J V; Lc- 
tebei, \' 

'''lUM SI - C'hang J Isneh C'h'oiip , 
('heng Cli‘ 1 ,, 0 ; Ixu Ain-Wdi; 
Ssh m 1 C'h len, Ssii-ma Knaiig. 

Ciu>A'n \N ^ R.icki, k . 

CcH A* — PaLlnller y Morales, An- 
t >nio. 

CVr-' h-Seovak- P.il.itkv, F.; S.i- 
farik, P I , 'j omek, \" 

Danish- Fa slev, K., Holberg, 
1. ; j\ubm, M 

Hi icii — Peanfort, Foms de, 
Blok, P. 1 , Do/y, R. P. A , 
kruin, R J. 

Fri nch- Aulard, F. V A , Bas- 
il. lee, I C , Boissier, (j , Boulam- 
\ illiers, 11 : C’liampolhon, J. F , 
C'hufjLiet, A M ; Glkment, J -P ; 
Cdei moni -( .-oinfan, C , Coehm, 
A , ('oinmmes, P tie, De Ibosses, 
(' ; Delisle, F. V , Denis, F , 
l)ul>()s, I B , Ibi ( '.inge, C' clu F ; 
DiiiiiN, J V , k'l.uh, J , Freret, 
N ; k'ustcl rle C'onkinges, N -D , 
Gei)h.ii i , N F , Gir\ , A , (luerard, 
B , (ruillaume, J., Guiraud, P; 
Gui/ot, k’ P Cr; Houssace, 11 ; 
1 nb.i in\ ille, H d’A de, Facombe, 
V , Fanglois, (' Y . F.ivibse, F.; 
Fueh.ine, A , M.ibillon, j.; Mar- 
tin, B I. -H , M.ispeio, G G C?.; 
Masson,]' ,M.iiIuc/,A , Michelet, 
I , Miioict, F AM A , Monod, 
G ] J , ()/anam, F , Rambaiid, 
, iCa\ nal, G 1 I" , IveiiKieh, T.; 
Roiiee, O C kv (le, Sorel, A.; 
kaiiie, 11 -A , Thieno, J -N.-A ; 
Thieis, F A , Thomas, A. A , 
Thou, J A de, Vandal, A.; 
\oltaire, k -M. A dc. 

Gi' RM \N- Adelung, J. C ; Anton, 
K G von, Arndt, F IVF; Barth, 
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P.; Beloch, K. J.; Bei liner, A.; 
Bezold, F. von; Biedermann, F. 
K.: Bockh, A.; Ch.^nibcrlain, II, 
S.; Curtius, E.; Dahlmann, F. C.; 
Delbriick, II.; Delit/sch, F.; 
Droysen, J. (t,; Duncker, M. W.; 
Ebert, M.; Ewers, J. P. G. von; 
Fallmerayer, J. P.; Fre\la^, (i.; 
Friedlander, L ; Gervinus, G. G.; 
Got hem, E.; Gractz, II.; Grosse, 
E.; Gudemann, M ; Hausser, L.; 
Haxthausen, A. von; Haym, R.; 
Hceren, A. H. L.; Hegel, G. W. F.; 
Hegel, K ; Herder, J. (i. von; 
Hirschfeld, O ; Hirth, F , Janssen, 
J.; Jost, 1. M.; Krunibachcr, K ; 
Lamprecht, K ; Leo, H ; Lepsuis, 
K R., lappert, J ; Luden, H ; 
Mar(]uardt, K. J.; Mascov, J. ] , 
Maurer, G L von, Mehring, F ; 
Mev’cr, E., Mnmnisen, T ; Alo&er, 
I , Muller, K O ; Niebuhr, H G ; 
Nil/sch, K W , Noldeke, T , 
Oncken, \V ; Otto of Freising, 
Pert/, (j II ; Pohhnann, R von, 
Pufendorf, S von, Kachfahl, F., 
Ranke, L von, Riehl, \\\ H ; 
Ritter. M ; Rotter k, K W. R 
von, Schafet, L) , Schlosser, 1' C ; 
Sc'hlo/er, A L von, Schrader, E ; 
Seeck, 0 ; Sickel, T , Spittler, 
L T , Stem hausen, G ; Svbel, 
H. von; Tieitschke, H. von; 
Troeltsi h, E . \V ’it?, ( r . W’llamo- 
wil/'Moellendorfl , U von, W inc- 
kclmaiin, J. j ; WoH, F A. 

Grelk ( Anc uni ) — 1 lerodot us of 
Hnlic.irnassijs, Pluian^h, Pol>b- 
Ills, Thucydides, Nenophoii 

Hun(.\RI\n — llor^alh, M , Kal- 
la B., Tagarni, K 

Indian — A bul F<i/1 Allanu 

Irish— Leckv, \\ E. 11.; Mahaffy, 
j P , Ridgewav, W. 

Italian — A nnin, M ; Halbo, (’ , 
C’apponi, G A , Ciioco, V ; Fer- 
rari, (j ; (dannone, P , CniiL- 
riardiiii. F , Muralon, L A ; 
Rossi, C'r B de, RulTini, F , Vico, 
G. B.; Vilian, P 

Mexican— I xtlilxdchitl, ¥ de A 

Moslem — I bn-Khaldun ; Maqrizi, 
al-. MasTidi, al-, Miskawayhi, 
Abn 'All Ahmad. 

Nokweoi \N — Ke\'ser, R J , 
Munch, P A., Sats, j E W. 

Polish — D lugosz, J.; Krothmal, 
N , Lelewcl, J 

PoKTHGUi'sr, -Barros, Joao de, 
Garna Barros, H. de, ilercnlano 
de C'aivvdho e Araujo, A , Oliveira 
Martins, J P de 

Rom — Josephus, Livy; 'Lacitus. 

Rumanian — Kogalniceanu, M . ; 
Xenopol, A. 

Russian — A ksakov, K , Anlono- 
\'ich, W B ; Ardashev, P. N., 


Beliayev, 1. D.; Bestphev- 

Riumin, K. N.; Bunge, F. G. von; 
Dyakonov, M. A.; Granovsky, 
T. N., Karam/an, N. M., Kareyev, 
N. L; Kluchevsk\ , V O , Kova- 
levsky, M. M.; Lappo- Danilev- 
sky, A. S.; Luchitbkv, L V.; 
Pavlov^-Silvanskv, N P.; Pogod- 
in, M. P., Pokrovsky, M N., 
Savin, A N ; Senievsky, V. L, 
Shchapov, A. P , Shchetbalov, 
M M.; Solovyev, S. M.; Tntish- 
chev, V. N ; Uspensky, F. L; 
Vasilevsky, V. (L 

Spanish— Ganov as de! Castillo, 
A ; Lafuente >' Zatnalloa, M , 
Llorente, J. A , Manana, J de, 
Masdeu, J K , Mem nde/ > 
Pelayo, M , Morales, A dc 

Swedish — (Tajer, E G , Hjarrie, 
H., Malinslroni, C G 

Swiss — Burckhardl.J C , Fueler, 
E.; Muller, J von, Sismoiidi, 
J. C L S de 

Ukrainian -Kosloniaro\ , N I , 
Japinskw , V 

Sec also Classjfieat ion of Ai tales 
(BiogHijilnral lilies), ilisioin 
(E(onomu) (/> 5t)2', Hiso>r\ 

(Lm,\i) if? 502), Hjsiom (Ri - 

EIGIOUs) if? 


History (Economic) 

Amp RICAN— ('allendcr, CL S 

Acs I rjan — Iiiania-St ernegg, Is 
T vain 

Bkiitsii - Ashle\, W J , Cun- 
ningham, \\ , C,ii)bnis, K di B . 
Km»wles, J. C \ , Rogeis, J i. 
'1 , Seebolitn. h , Tos nbee, A, 
(fnuin, Cr , X'lnogiadoli, P 

Canadi VN-- Mavor, [ 

Dutch — N iebou, 11 J. 

k KENCH— Ba!)C Ion, E , Budi, CL, 
L( vasseur, P F 

CW'KM\N- At Hold, W . fielow. 
(* A H \ on , Busthirig, A F 
I'.hienbeig, R , Ikinsseii, (r , 
Hasb.ich. \\ , He\d. W von, 
Meit/en, A , St hnuillei . ( i von. 
Si honberg. (. k son, Soetheei 
A (j 

fIuN(-\RlVN Aesads, Igiiac, da- 
gan\i, K 

I t ALIAN — C'ognel 1 1 de Mart us, S . 
Prato, , Sal\ao!i, Ct 

Russian- Daiiielbfjti, X F . idi- 
rnenko, A ’S' , Luchilbk\, J. V 

Spanish- Colmeiio, M 

See also Classifieat ion of Aitielcb 
( Biogra plural d'ltlesi. Ft gnomics 
(/> Hi-igrs (/> 3G1), His- 

Jt)P\ (Le(,ae) {{>. sf>2), (Abstract 
J'ltles), EroNOMH s [/? c^5o) 


History (Legal) 

American — S mith, E. M. 

British — M aine, H. J. S.; Mait- 
land, F. VinogradofT, P. 

Croatian— M a/urani(5, V. 

Czech — K adlec, K, 

Frp Ncn— Bribsaud, J IL; Che- 
non, E. ; kLsmem, A , (Lr.ird, P 
F ; Cdasson, Is 13 ; lubainville, 
IL d’A de, Viullet, P.‘ 

CT-kman — B runner, H ; Dahn, 
k L S , Kichhorii, K F , Firker, 
C L von; I'dtting, 11 H ; laeber- 
mann, k' , Lipsiiis, J H , Maurer, 
K. son; Sa\ign\, k' C voii, 
Si'liioder, R , Seikel, F. 

IiAilXN (..mden/i, A, Sclupis 
di Saleraiio, F 

NoKwna AN— I lert/ berg, F C H 
Polish- Mai lejow ski, \\' A 

ivi SSI \N— Leonto\ K b. F 1 ; 
Seige\e\Kh, \ 1 , \ kidunirskv - 

Bud.ino\ , M J' 

Sl’tMsii -t aidenas, F de, Hino- 
josa \ Na\eros, F de, M.irtiiuv 
Manna, F 

.Sec also C lassification of \itules 
( Biograi>liu al '1 i( les 1 , 1 1 1'- u tKv 

ij> 1 1 JM ( nn ( 1 i < »\nMi( ) 

(/> 5C.. >. 1. \\\ < l> sft C . ( Mist r K t 
'1 Ultb), J I KIsl’Kl HI 1 (/> 

History (Religious) 

American— J.istrow, M , SchafT, 
P 

At sj ki \N- -I li'Mtlle, 1 1 S 

Bl l.t.lw -( rnbkT (^'Mviella, k' 

I^ A 

Bkiiisii — ( 11 'khion. M l>a\ids, 
T W k . llartison, ) 1 , Mullei. 

k M , l\ol)iilsun, ) M . Smith, 

W R 

I>i HU -Kuenen, -Mnalnm, T le- 
le, ( J’ 

JMhaui — ikilil]ol, 1' , I )e Brosses, 

( , Diuhesne, L M () . Monla- 
iembert, Couile di . Reiiiach, S* 
Kenan, J’, , Sal>al m , P 

( xi KMw— Baiir, F C , Didlmger, 

1 von, I’' link, k' X \ on , Gieselei . 

1 K L , H.irn.u k, A von.H.uuk, 
A , III tele, K J von. Hegel, (i 
\\ k , llergeniothcr, J , Ktaus, 

I' X , Magdeburg C ent unators, 
Mobler, J A , Mosheim, J L ; 
Ne.inder, A , P.istor, L von, 
Plantk, G J , Reiniarub, 11 S ; 
Rohde, ki , Slcidan, J , Sfiiltler 
E T ; Strauss, D I’" , Tioeltseh, 

L , Useiiei, H ; Wellhausen, J.; 
Zunz. L 

Hungarian CLild/ihci, I. 
liAiJAN — Baronius, C.; Sarpi P. 


/ oi lomplt’lr list of headings used in Clas^tfunhon of \rttilr': see fuigi 547 
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Roman — E usebius of Caesarea. 

See also Classification of Articles 
(Biographical Titles), History 
(/>. PRoriLrMs and 

Iddaism (/>. 563), Ul-JJOION (p. 
567); (Abstract Titles), RtLK.ioN 
{/>• 555 ). 

Jewish Problems and Judaism 

Aaronson, A.; Abrahams, I , 
Ibisnage, J C ; Berliner, A ; 
Bernstein, A ; Boruchov, B 
CremieiDv, A I M ; Frankel, Z , 
(T'lger, A , (imsber^^, A , Cordon, 
A 1) ,C'xraet/, 11 , ( rudeniann, M , 
Hei/l, T , Hess, M , Ihrsch, M 
de; Huldheini, S, Horn, IC I ; 
Jacobs, I , f.istrow , A1 , Josephus, 
|osl, 1 M : I\.aro, J ben b , 
Krochmal, N ; Liebermanri, A 
S ; Ialienl)limi, iVl I. , Mai- 
moiiides, ]\1 , Marshall, L , J\le- 
dem, W , Melchett, Lord, Meii- 
delssohn, ,M ; Montelioie, M , 
Notdau (Sudfild), M S , Philipp- 
son, L; I’hilo ludaeus, Pinsker, 

I L , R lesser, (i , SCiechler, ^ , 
S( lull, J H , Stiaus, \ . S\iCn. 
N ; Wise, 1 J\1 , Zariguill, 1 , 

Zuri/, L, 

See (if'io (dassifu ai ion of Arliries 
( BiogM[)liical Tltles^ Hisloiiv 
(kiiK.iors) {p 5(>2), (Abstract 
Titles), Kklk.ion (/> 5S5). 

Journalism 

AmI' kic VN— Abell, A S, Atkin- 
son, W diner. Boron (' \\ , 

IkMinett, ] (». (d j (r 

(d I (>i 8 i , Blair, J' f’ , Bok, L \\ , 
Bowles loimil\; Bi\ant, W (' , 

( ameron, A C , t 'obb, I" I , 

I )ana, C \ , 1 H- I><)w ,1 I ) B . 

I Junliar, ( V , I'a ans, ( « ! 1 , 

ITene in, B M , < »al( s, J , |r , 

( hidkin, 1'. L , ( ti et le\ ,11 I lar- 
ve\ , ( r B M(C’. Hunt 1', judil, 

( ) ; M unse\ , 1' A , N des, 1 1 , 
l^idil/ci, j , Fvax moiul, 11 J , 
Reid, W .Siiqips, W , Skinner, 

I S , S101U3 M 1’. , Swinttm, | , 
Ukdlace, 1 1. and 1 1 C. 

At SI KiAN — !'''riedlander, M. 

Bkiiisii — Addison, I , B. lines, K 
(d iKpS) (jjid BaiiK's, E (d 
i(Sf)o), liorthwK'k, A , ('obbell, 
W , Defoe, D . Delane, J T , 
llcthennglon, 11 , Lev\ Lawson 
Faniilv , Massmgham, Jl W, 
Not th( Idle, T.ord, Reuter, V J 
von, Srolt, (' B ; Ste.id, W T , 
Steele, R , Straclies, J. St L , 
Walter ToimiB 

Canadian — B rown, G. 

C/i tn -lIa\'liT('k, K. 

I-'ri'ncii — B ertin, L L ; Climet, 
E. , Desmoulins, C. , 1 ieion,E C' ; 
(riiatdin, E de; Hebert, J K , 
Reriaudot, T. 


Glrman — B achcm, Josef and 
lius; Bernstein, A.; Cotta, J. F.; 
Dumont Family; Faber Family; 
hraneke, E.; Gorres, J. von; 
PhdippRon, L.; Sonneniann, L.; 
inistcin Family. 

Russian — K atkov, M. N 

See also Classifical ion of Articles 
(Ahstr.'icl Titles), l.riERATUKU 
AND Till' Press (p 553) 

Labor 

Ami RICAN- Arthur, P V , Bag- 
hw , S , B.irorKiess. ] , Buchanan, 
J R , Cameron, A C ; Debs, K 
\ , De Leon, 1) , (kirrelson, \ 
B , (lompeis, S; Ha\wootl, W 
D . J loxie, R. I' bmes. M , 
Ke.irnev, D , M< Neill. <• 1 , 

Mill ht 11, I , Most, I , P.irsons, 
A K , I'owderlv, I \., Se (de s 
inge I , Ji , Si.jmiii. M , Siiu'v, | . 
Surge V A , Stephens, 1 S 
Steward, 1 . Stone, W S , Swm 
ton, I , Syivis, W H . WVyde- 
nu'ye-i J , Wnght, (' f) 

A' RADIAN - I ane. \\ , Spence, 

W (_r 

British - Allan, W , Anderson, 
W C , Applegtirth, R , Arch, J , 
Aves. IC , Benbow, W, 

J 1' , liroadhurst, H ; Burnett, 
J , Burl, T ; Campbell, A , 
Cremei,\V. R , Doherlv, | , Dun- 
aing, 1' ] , H<irdie, | K ,Helher 
ingtun, H , Howell, G . Jones, L . 
i-oM'tt, W , Ludlow, I A1 , 
Mae Arthur, M R , M.r Doii.ild, 
A , Motrisoii, 1 (d 1 S33 ) , Odgci , 
(. . ( )wTm amD twenism , Pateison, 
L , IM.iee, L , Pe^ttej, (t Se hloss, 
1) I' , Watson, J .Wilson 1 H 

( lUHllVN — Bukseg, \' 

I kl N( H BaibeTet, J . Criif- 
lueliu'., \ , Keufei , A , \leiThe‘mi, 
A ; Pelloutie*r, F -L E ; d horn is, 
^ A , Ttistan, F. C T 11 , 
\ailm, L E. 

German Born.S .Dimekei,!' G ; 
Elm, A von, Ilirse h, M., I lue, () , 
Ihre'i, E , Lange, F A , l.cgien, C 

Irish — O'B rien, J 
I I \El VN — I az/an, C 
Nokwec.ian Thrane, M. M 

Sec also Classifitation of Ai tides 
( jiiejgraphical Titles), Soe lAl iSM 
ip. .St>p), (Abstract Titles), l.AieeiR 
(/>. 552), Socialism {p 55(0 - 

Law 

American- Ames, J B., Baker, 
H. II , lienjamin, J. P , lineseii, 
A v Carter, J C ; Ce)oIe\ , 'I 
Mtl ; C'ushing, C ; J^illon, J F ; 
I'dlsworth, O ; Field, D D ; 
(xibson, J. B.; Gta\, f C , 
Hohfelel, W N.: Kent, J , Lang- 


dell, C. C ; Livingston, E.; 
Livingston, R R ; Marshall, J ; 
Mitchell, W ; Olnev, R ; I'ome- 
ro \3 J N ; Shaw, I, ; Stor\', J , 
Tane\’, R B,, Th.ixTr, J ii , 
Wheaton, H , Wilscjn, \V\the, 
G. 

Arc.I'NIInI' -Alberdi, J. B.; 
Jbingc, (' O , Calvo, C. 

Aisiraemn — G ridith, S W ; 
Higgins, H B. 

Ausj RIAN— Lhrlu h, K; Glaser, 
J , Klein, F ; Lammasch, IL; 
Monger , A , Luge r, ] 

Bl'.l(ii\N d'honi'Sen, J. J, 

Br\zietan — B arbosa, R 

Bkiiish- An )s, S , Anson, W. 
I\ ^1 k\ ns, K , Austin, j ; 

B, lham,‘ I. Pdarks'>ie. \V ; 
I'.i ai Ion, 1 1 de, ( u iibell, J , 
( okeg L , Dicex , A \’ , Iddon, 
I.oid, Kllesmeie, l-mal, I-'r* kme, 
Lord. Foiteseue, t , td ir 8, 

de , Hale. M , Hall, W I- . 
Haidwiclsi, Loi L llLirrison, K, 
Holland, T !■- , Holt, J , llbeil, 
C P , fessel, (_i , lenkms, 1 , 
Lambai(le, W ; Laniranc , I e\'i, 
L ; laftlelem, T de, Leirimcr, | • 
I'la.tlaiid, V \\ , Mansfield, 

I Old, Nottmgh.im, l^ord, Opjien- 
hemi, 1 I' L , RornilB , ,S , ,Sel 
boi lu , J ord, Selden, J , Stephen, 

I K , Slow ell, 1 ord. X'.icanus; 
\\ e^st l.i kc , J , Zoiiche, R 

C\N\D1VN Blake, L, Denison, 

C. T , I < fro\, \ \] y 

('ROM I \N— ILlglsk', \' A 

I > \Msn— C ruos, (' , Hidmei, M 

Dririi — B\ nkershoek, C win; 

( ii o( Ills. II, 1 lube E L , ] itta, 
D J , 1 .ee’UW’cn , S \' 

Kri N( h — A collas, L , Argentre, 
B d’ , Auco^ , f 1 , Baudoiim, k 
Beaum.uienr, Sin* de, Bi^ntdlier, 
j , Budf', fr ; ( ambae'eits, J j, 
k de, Chaimont, | , Clunet, £ ; 
Coqudle, ('. . Ciijas, | , D..gues- 
seau, IL'F , l)emolondie, J. (' K , 
Domat, I , Dejneau, 11 , Douaren, 
F le, Dugud, L , Dimioidm, (' ; 
Durand, G , Fauchiile, 1^ , Favre, 
A , Cm aid, P F , (ilasson, 1C. D ; 
Crodefro\ , D a7ul J , Hannon, 
M , Hotmail, F , Lafcrne're, E. 
L J , J imi, A , Lamoignon, (} 
de, Loisel, A.; Loxse.iu, C , 
Pdlet , A , Pot tabs, J £ M ; 
Pothier, k -J , Renault. L ; Sadd- 
les, R ; 'I'ronchet, F -D ; Weiss, 
A.; YxOvS of C'harlros. 

German —Ahrens, 1 1 , Audio P 
of, Bahr, O , Bar, K. L von; 
Bekker, Ix 1 , Bergholmi, K AL, 
Berner, A. F , Best lei , K. G. C ; 
Bever, CL, Birrlmg, K. R.; Bm- 
dme, K, Biikmeycr, K, von; 


I'ar (orn/UcU lt\i oj httuhtiRs useti in Ltasstjuaiwn oj Artula sc* ptn'i' s E 
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Bluntschli, J. K.; Hrinz, A. von; 
Bruns, K. G.; Bulmerincfj, A. 
yon; Bulow, O ; Burchard of 
Worms; Carpzov, B.; Cocccji, 
H. von; Cocceji, S. von; Cohn, 
Cj. L.; (>)nrat (Cohn), M . ; C’on- 
nng, II.; Dahn, F. L. S; De- 
genkolb, II , Oernl)urfi, H ; Kh- 
renberf^f, V.; Eichhorn, K. F.; 
Eisele, F ; Endoin.inn. W’ ; Feuor- 
Bach, P J. A, von, Fnedbcrjr, E, 
A ; Fuchs, E , (ratis, E ; (jcrber, 
K F W^ von, (rierkr, (). von, 
Gncist, R von, Goldschrnult , L ; 
(rrolnian, K. von, IJ.iloandcr, G ; 
H.ilsrhncr, II , Hand, A ; licffter, 
A W ; Jleinecnub, f (^ ; Henry 
of Lan^^enstcm, llmschius, P ; 

1 Iol(/eri(JorfT, b, \cjn; HonieNcr, 
K. , Hu^o, G.; Jdlniek, (G, 
Jhertng, R. von; ‘ Ka hi, W'; 
Kaskel, W ; Kirchniarin, J. 11. 
V'on, Ivohler, J.; ]<rcittnu\ r, 
Baron von, Krueycr, P ; La band, 

P ; Lcisl, B V\’. , Leonhanl, R K, 
G ; Lis/(, F E. von. Martens, 
G. F. von; Maurer, (t ],. \'on; 
Ma\er, M E ,Ma>er,(> .Merkel, 
A^. J.; Milt CIS, 1 ; Mitteimaier, 

K J. A.; Mold, R von; Momm- 
sen, T.; Moser, J J ; Osse, M. 
von; Pl.inck, CL; Planck, J. J W 
von. Post, A. IL; Pul hi a', C. F , 
Pufemdorf, S. von; Putter, J S , 
Rachel, S, R('pg(jv, E von, 
Savngnv, F. C. von, Schvvar/en- 
l>crg, J. \on; Se>del, M L'on, 
Sohm, R ; Struve, G A , Su<iic/, 

K. G ; Tlnbaiil, A. F, ) ; Thd, 
j il ; Thcunasius, C , Wach, A.; 
U'lndscheid, B ; Zac lianae von 
Lmgcnthal, K -E , Zachatiae von 
Lmgenlhal, K S , Zilelinann, IL, 
Z(;rn, P. 

Gkia.k (Anci I' NT ) — I )rat o, .Solon. 

Hindu— JimutaLahana, N.lrada, 
\hjnancs\ ara 

lluNo\KJAN — j’uls/kt, A,, Vcr- 
boczy, J 

Italian— A ccursius, Akiali, A, 
Andrcae, J , A/o, A/iim, Baldus, 

P.; Harlolus of Sassoferralo; 
Carle, (1 , C.'annignani, i t ; Car- 
rara, F ; Chironi, G ; Cino da 
Pistoia, Ferrans, C IL; hernni, 

C ; Fiore, P ; hour Dcjctois; 
Crcntdi, A ; (rratian, (riavina, G., 
Irnerius, I.amiiredi, Cx M., M<in- 
rini, P. S , IVssina, 1'. ; Peter 
Lond)ard, Placentuuis, Ravmond 
de Pennafort, Romagnosi, (L ]).; 
Rossi, P. 1 ,, IC ; Ruhini, F ; 
Sclopis di Salerano, F ; Stracca di 
Ancona, B. 

Jt'Wisti — 1‘rankel, Z. ; Karo, J, 
ben IL, Maimonides, M. 

Moslfm — L) rdrjd aPZrduri; Ibn- 
iinnbal, Ibn-Tayrniya, Malik ibn- 
Anas, M.iwardi, al- ; Shali'i, al- 

New Zealand — S v\ainson, W. 


Polish — H ube, R.; Jaworski, W. 
L.; Spasowitv, W. 

PORTUOUESF — Ferreira Borges, J. ; 
Gouvea, A. dc, Mclio Freire, IL J. 
dc. 

Roman — G ains; Jubanus; Pa- 
inniaims; Paulus; Tertulhan, Ul- 
pian. 

Rdssian— B unge, F. G von, 
Golden weiser, A S ; Kjst\akov- 
sk\ , B. A; Korkunov, N M., 
Martens, F, F , Pet ra/hitsk\ , L 
I ; Pobedoiiostsev, K P., Speran- 
sk^, M. M. 

Slkdian — S tefan DuLin. 

South Ai-rican- A' llliers, J. H. 
de. 

Sfanisii— A gust in, A., Alfonso 
A, Anteciuet.i, J M , A\ala, B., 
A/L.iialc, (x de. Costa \ Alar- 
, Cov.in ubias y Leu a, 1 ) , 
J-)at() e IradicT, I'M‘ Hoi.iclo 
Montero, IL, Duran \ Bas, M.; 
Fonlanella, J. P , Lbpe/ de 
PalaiKvs Rubios, J , Soto, D de, 
Sutire/, F.; Aiton.V IL de 

Swedish — C tonhielm, (L 

.Svviss--BurlariiaqiiJ, J J ; Hous- 
loi. A.; Huber, L . Keller, F L ; 
Ru ler, A -P -().; \ al lei, h. de 

Sti also Ckissification of Ai tides 
(Biographic, il dales), Histciry 
(L h(.\i ) (/). 50 -). (Abst I ad ti- 
tles), Admimsikaiion o].- (i sin I 
{/) Jt'iosj>kui)i N( I (/. 

Ia (,AL RlLArioNs {p |a.(., 

ISLATION {p 5a3), 

Literature and Social Criticism 

Am/ kk \n— B elkiiiu, il. Bourne 
K. S , Biuant, W’ (' , (La \e< oem , 

M br J. de, ('rob , H , ( Ln fj-., ( 
Lgglesion. Il , banerson, R 
U',breneau,P M ,^ullei,S.M 
(xleasoii, A H , (lodkin, IL 1. 

Ha\ , J. M , bb Ipei , J 1. R , 
llihlrdh, R; Howe, [. \V.’ 

Pariirigton, \'. L.; l.owell. ) R [ 
Stowe, I! B , Ihoreaii, 1 1 D,; 
Weyl, U. E , U’hitiiiaii, W. 

ARMENMN-Abovian, K., Ar 
zruni, (j. 

Brihsii— A ddison, J ; Arnold, 

M.; Bagehot, W' ; BcMconslield' 
Lord; Bkml, WL S., Bodle\, 

J bv C .; Build, S , B\ron, Loid’ 
('arhie, T, Coleridge, S, '{ 

De ( hiincey, 1 ', Du kc ns. ( ' ' 
iMden, L, Fhot, (x . Harrison’ 
b, Ha/blt, W ; Hughes, 1 .; 
Johnson, S ; Kmgslec , C., Lang* 

A, l.angland, W’ , Malkx k, w’ 

H., MaiideMlle, B. de, Milion, J.- 
More, H . More, 7L, Morku , [.;' 
Morns, WL, Ruskin, |.; Scott , \V.; 
Shelley, P, B. ; Smith, Cj, , Southev, 

R., Stejdien, L., Svift, J., Sym- 


onds, y. A.; Wordsv/orth, W.; 
Zangwill, 1. 

Canadian — M avor, J, 

C/FC i]-St,()VAK~ KolHr, J. 

Danish— Brandes, G. M. C.; 
(h uiidtvig, N. i'L S.; llolberg, L. 

Dtrjrn — Douwes Dekker, E ; 
Erasmus, D. 

1‘ KFNUii - About, JL; B.irres, M ; 
IkMumarchais, IL A C. de; 
Brunet lere, bL; Chateaubriand, 
b A. R , Dcioult'de, i’ . Diderol, 
D , Dubos, J B , I’Lnot, J.,' 
Eontenelle, B le B de, braiue, 
A., I rcron, IL i , Hugo, \ .-M., 
La Boelic‘, K de, 1 .a marl me, A 
M. L dc P. dc, Mirabeau, Mar- 
(|Uis dt‘, Pisan, ( dc, ()utnct, E 
Rabelais, ]' , S.nnte-Beu\ e, CL A 
S.unt-Simon, I Ilk <k , Sand, ( . 

St. id Holstein, A I G. N. de, 
J'ame, 11 A . \ (‘Uillot, L ; \ oi-’ 
lane, b -M. A de, Zola, E. 

(.x!'KM\N — Ihirnc, E ; Fre\ t,ig, 

( / ; ( xoel lie, J. \\’ ; Heine, } I ; 

1 lerder, f . ( j \ cm , Eessing, ( L ; 
Moser, K. ton, Mi^ser, J 
Notiilis, ( )t f ( ►-! V*tc‘i s, L , I’tichler 
J- P h’ , Shilld, J r F 
Sc lilcgel, K. . I-' von aad A. \\ . 

\ on 

( xK’I'ek ( An'l ]J' n 7 )— Anstofihanes; 
Eulu-mcios, ban ipiiles, Lucian, 
Phitarc )i , Xenojihon 

Gki I K (Modi rn) — K oracs, A.; 

Rhigas, K 

HincjMHVN \ ambcLu , a, 

M.ilalMii, B M, 

) i M 1 w— Alfiei 1 , \ , Boccalim, 

J . Brum, L , ( '.mluc ( 1 , (x , 

( .il laiu'o, ( , ( L)l,i |.imn, N . ; 

D.'iite Aliginm-i, Dc'lfu o, M.; 

I >e Saiuti-. 1 , l mist 1 , ( , , M,,,,. 
/oin. A , Pdi.iic h, J' 

Jafam si — b'uku/aua, L' Ma- 
Imdii, K. 

Latin AmI' kk an— A h'are/, A, 
J.astarrcc J \L , Marial egm, J. C.; 
Rod(L J K 

NoRwlc.ian Bjoriisoii, B.; Ib- 
sen, II 

Persian— Maikam Khan. 

Polish — A lickiewuv, A. 

PoUTUcaii-si — (jLienlal, A. T. de 
Rom an— ( ato; Luc ret ms; Seneca. 

Russian- Aksakov, L; Aksakov, 

S 1 ; Arsen ve\ , K. K , Belinsky, 

V G ; ('have havad/e, L, ('herny- 
&he\sky, N. G , Dobrolubov, N. 

A ; Dostoevsky, F. AL, CEadcjv- 
sky, A 1) , Karamzin, N. M.’ 
Korolenko, V G ; Radislidiev, a’ 

N.; 7'olstoy, L. N. 

'fi pti&c 547 


lor complete In ' of heotltims u^ed tn Claistfiiahov of Artule 
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South African — S chreiner, (). E. 

A. 

Spanish — F eijno y Montenegjo, 
H. J.; G<inivet, A.; Macias 
Picavea, R. 

Swr.uisii — Hremcr, F.; (ieijer, 

E (;. 

Swiss -Mallet du Pan, [ , Sis- 
niondi, J. (-\ L vS de 

Il'KKiSlJ- (ink Al|), Z, Kaiiial, 
M N., Shi nasi, I ; Zia Pieha 

IIkhmnian- Shevchenko, '] . 

Srr also C'lassifit ion of Articles 
{ Biograjihical Pit Ics), J ouun mjsm 
(/j. (Abstract d itles), Lut r- 

A I URL AND TIIK PrLSS (/^. 553 ) 

Nationalism 

Apmknmn — K hnninin, M ; Rafl'i, 
Jl. M II. 

Hric,\Ri\N — Enncn, M S , K<i- 
lavadofl, , Paisii of Khilend n , 
Sla\ CN ko\', P R. 

('\N\r)nN — l)c‘n]son, fx '1 ; Fos- 
tet, \\ . A, Howe, ] ; ]M'(>ee, 
1 (FA 

Chini si' — Sun ^'al Sen. 

( 'ro \ I -Si o\ I M - liuka'V,, W 
( .ai, 1 . Jelar a , J , Krek, J . 
KriAiiib , I , Kai'ki, h , i'i.adi^', S , 
St*ii(*e\'U, A , Sti ossnJa^ cr , J J , 
Suj)iio, V 

( Vrc Ii-Si.nt' \K — 1 )ohro\ sk\ , j., 

1 laN hW k , K , Kollai.l , Pala(k\', 
1 ' , Rie^tr, h 1 , S ifaiik, P 1 

la.YPTlVN -Araln, A , Blunt, W 
S , laiiial , Molianinic'd ‘Alulu, 
Mu-,Kila Kamil; Zai;hlul Pasfia, S 

h iNMsii — \i w ulsson, I . Sncll- 
iiian, I ^ : j(i-Ko.skinen, S 

Fri m m- Barn's, M , Boulanger, 
(k F: , l)in)ul.'de, I" , Ikmn, C. 

( h um VN — A'Icdunj.;, ] C ; Anuh, 
1 '. iM , C'liaml.erlain, II S , 
1 )^o^ sen. J ( r , Kiev tat;, ti , 
Cxa^eni, 11 \oii; (roni's, J. von, 
I huissei , 1. ,Jalm,}' i. ,l.aj;ardt‘, 
P de. ! uden, 11 . Moeller van den 

Ik ii( k, A 

(rki i:k (MnDi''RN)— Koraes, A , 
Khi[;as, K. 

HliNc.\rian— D eak, F; Ivotvos, 
1 , i'enyes, Ik (A ) ( , Horvath, 
M., Kossuth, 1. . S/echcn\i, I. 

Indi\n — D. ts, C. R , (lokhale, 
(j.K , 1 .,1 j[)al Kai, L , Moha nulled 
‘Ah, Naoroji, 1) , Kanade, M K , 
Rov, R M .Saraswali, 1) , Tilak, 

B. G., Vivekanand.i, Su.inii 

Irish— B ull, I ; (kilims, M ; 
GonnolE , J.; Davitt, M.; Fdood, 
H.; Grallan, II ; ('rriHilh, A., 
O’CdonncH, D.; Parnell, C S. 


Italian — A lfieri, V.; Amari, M.; 
A/egho, M. d’; Balbo, C.; Cat- 
laneo, C.; Cavour, C. B. di; 
Cernusehi, H., Crispi, F.; Cuoco, 

V ; Foscolo, H ; (k.inbaldi, G.; 
Gioberti, V ; Gioia, M.; Giusti, 
Gx ; (duerr.i//i, F. D.; Manin, ib; 
JVlan/om, A ; Ma//iiu, (j ; Pa- 
Rano, F. M , Pius IX; Rosniini- 
vSerbali, A ; Rcjssi, Ik L. E ; 
Sj)a\enta, S , 'Fonmiaseo, N 

1 Ai'ANT' SI Maliuthi, K.,' Yo- 
shida d orajird 

l.Ai IN Ami rican— A rii^a ,, J (i , 
Bf»b'var, .S , Hidalgo a' Costilla, 
i\l , I lost os, E M de, East an la, 
1- V , Aliranda, K. de, San Mai- 
tiii, J de 

I.'insii Kronvalds, A 

M ACTiioNlAN- Gi uev , D., Ma- 
to V, K 

KoRWiMiiAN- Aaseii, I A , I-jorn- 
son, B . \'\ ei land, i 1. A 

Pi )H sii — ( /aiioi\ski, A j.; nil!' 

PCS/, j , K.irnu'usk , 11. M , 
Ko',( iiis/ko. 1 A. Mitkiewic % 
A , Mieioslawski, L , Mochnacki, 

V , Sta^/a. S \\ , S/i /.epanou- 
sk), A P S 

S( KIHAN Karad/h , W S , Kar.i- 
j’.eor^e, P , ObnicloMi', D., Pelagic, 
\ 

Sol iiiAi-ruan — I lofincyr.J H , 
Ki tiger S J P 

S\ Ri \\ — Bull us al-Bus(ani 

d i RKisii — Fan cr Pasha ,( aik Alp, 
/ , Kamal, M. N , Shinasi, 1 , 
Zia Pash.i. 

Ukrmman — .A ntonovich, V. B , 
I )i ahoinanov, M P; i r.uiko, I , 
Khnielnilsk\ , lE, J.ipinsk\, \ , 
SluAchenko, T. 

SVc also Cla SSI heat ion of Article's 
(Abstract dilles), (Aii/lnship 
1/' kl\ll- ( )PI*()si 1 loN (p 

( .OM-RNMl’N I i/j 

Natural Science 

Ami RICAN — Franklin, B.; Jordan, 
1) S ; Ml. Gee, W. J.; Powell, 

J vv. 

Acsi RIAN— Mach, E. 

Bun isn~Ba('on, R.; Bateson, 
W ; Butler, S , PbuMMU, C. H , 

C.alton, F' ; Hu\le\, d'. II., 
E.n\(‘S, J Ji ; L>ell, C.; Newton, 
I , Pnestlc} , I , Wallac'C, A R 

ImcI'NCH — B roca, 1*-P., Burion, 
G 1. L ; Ghaplal, J. A ; Des- 
cartes, J< , LaiiRuck, Clicvabei 
de, Ikiscal, B.; Ikisteur, L. 

(jl RMAN — Agritola, Bluincnbach, 
J F’ , Haeckel, Jk, Humboldt, A, 
von, Liebig, J. von, Mendel, 
G J ; Weisiuann, A. 


Greek (Ancieni) — A ristotle. 
Italian — Bruno, G.; Galileo. 
IMi.lsH — Copernicus, N. 

Russian — Lomonosov, M. V 

See also Classification of Articles 
(Biographical d'ltles), Puhlic 
Heai.ih (/). 5 U 7 ), (Aljstract Ti- 
tles), Sc ll< NC'E [p 555)- 

Negro Problem and Slavery 

Ami- RICAN -Armstrong, S. C.; 
Bnne\, j. (j , Chase, S P.- 
Child L. M , Delarn. M. R 
Dougl.iss, E ; F^in1e\', R.; Garn 
son, W. L, Helper, 11. R. 
[ones, A ; I inroln, A , Mott, L. 
Olmsted. Fk L, Parke", d' 
Phillip-, W; durner, j. M.; 
Washmgjon, lx. d.; Weld, T. D. 

British— I ill vton, d" V ; (dark- 
son, T.; W ilberforct , Wk 

Pacifism 

Ami RICAN— Burnt 1 , Fk; Dodge, 
i). 1..; Ginn, E.; Juidan, D. S.; 
Eaclcl, Wk 

Ax S'! RIAN -Fried, A 11 ; Larii- 
masch, H.; Suttner, B von 

British — C reiiier, Wk R., Rich- 
aid, 11 . 

F Ki N( H —(d'uc e, £.; Estournelles 
de Constant, Baron d’, Lemon- 
niei, C ; Jkisss, Fk , Saint-Picrre, 
C l.Ckdc. 

1 1 UNCrA RIAN — Gicsswein, S. 
Russian- -B loc h, J dc. 

Swi'-Disii — Nobel, A. B. 

Philology 

Ami- rk an— G alschct, A. S. 

Briiish — L) a’\i-Is, dk Wk R; 
Muller, Ik M , Rawhnson, H. C 

(dcuAiMN — Gaj, L. 
(k/i-rH-SLo\’-\K— Dobrovsky, J.; 
Safarik, P J. 

F innish — \ rjo-Koskmcn, V. S 

1 KUNcn — Charnpolhon, ] F ; 
Clerniont-( .atineau, C; Jubain- 
ville, H. d’A de, Rouge, O. C Fk. 
de. 

('.i-.RMAN -Adelung, | C ; De- 
lil/sch, 1 , (iriinin, J. L. K. and 
W K , I eiisius, K. R , Kohde, F. , 
.S( hratler , Wklamow itz-Moel- 
lendorll, H von; Wkll, Fk A. 

(jRi-i'K (Modi-rn)— K oraes, A. 
Hungarian — V ambery, A. 
Dalian — V alla, L. 

Norwi'gian-'- Aasen, I. A. 
Russian — L omonosoy, M. V. 


I or tompl^U list of fuadtui,^ ictJ m C of At/icki see fxmt 3^7' 
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Skrbian — K arad/it, V. S. 
SYRiAN—Hiitnih aMiustani. 
Turkish — S hir.asi, I. 

Philosophy 

American— A lcoU , A. B ; Ed- 
wards, ].; James, W ; Mead, G. 
H.; Munsterberg, H , Ru>'ce, J. 

Briush— Bacon, F , Berkele\ , 
(j , Bradle\ , !■'. ii , Hciberl of 
Clierbiir\ , Lord, Hume, 1), 
Hutcheson, 1' , l.cK'ke, J , Mar- 
tine<iu, 1 , OGdiain, W. of, 
Shafteshur\, d lord I^arl of, Sidg- 
wick, H.; Tindal, M , doland, J 

Byzantini — Psellos, M. 

GillNi'si' — Ghuaiig T/u, IGang 
^’u-wel, Mencius, \<ing (’hu 

Dutch — S pmoz.i, B. 

Kc.ypti\n — M amionides, M. 

Fren( n — Alemiiert, J d’, 

Ba\le, 1* , Boulrou\, K , C'ondil- 
lac, li ci( , Gousin, \ ; Des 
cartes, R; Destutt de 'l'rac^ , 
A L. C' , (ui\ an, J M ; 1 leL 
vetius, C A , fanet^ B ; Lamel- 
tne, J O dc, MoiUaigne, M cle, 
Pascal, B . Reiuin, 1'. . RenouMei, 
C B , Ron er-Gollai d, P P. 

ri(',kM.\N- Bauer, B ; Beneke, F. 
JC , Ibel, C'r , Bui hner, 1. ; Faiel- 
maiin, J. Kui ken, R C ; 

iM'ueibaih, L. A , Fuhtc, j. , 
J laei kf I. K , I Iar( iiianu, I'l n on, 
Hegel, (j W I- , Karil, I , i-ange, 
F. A ; Leihni/, (i \\ , von, 
Lot/c, R. H , Mendelssohn, M , 
Munslei Iicrg, H , Nalorj), P, 
Nelson, 1 , Nil holas of C'usa, 
Niet/sihe, la W’ , Ikiulsen, F, 
Reim.irus, H. S, Schelei , M , 
Schelling, F \\ . I ; Schleier- 
inaihei, V In D . Schopenhauei , 
A , Steiner, K , Wolft, C , W undt, 
W. M. 

Gkm k (An( IUNt) — Aristotle; 
fdato and Idatonism; Sociales. 

Fiajtan Albert 1 , L. B ; Bruno, 
G ; Gioberti, M , Rosnnni-Serbat i, 
A., Spa vent a, IL, \Glla, L , Vico, 
G. B. 

Moslem Averrc)es,Gh,i//riIi, aF, 
Miskawayhi, Abu ‘AIi Alnnafl 

Roman — Aurelius Antoninus, 
JCf)Jctetus, Lucretius, Ongen, 
l^iulo Judaeus, Seneca 

Russian — C hichenn, B. N., So- 
lovyev, V. S. 

SrANJSH — Balines, J. L., Isidore 
of Seville, \ ives, J. L. 

Swiss- Secretan, C. 

See also Classification of Articles 
(Biographical Titles), Relic.ion 
ip' 5 ^ 7 ), Social Phii.osoehy and 


SoddiAHA {p (Abstract 

Titles), IMni osoniY [p. 553)» 

RtLKUON {p. 555 )* SOCIOLOOY 

ip' 55f>)* 

Political Affairs 

American Adams, H C.; Al- 
drith, N V\ , AItgeid, j P ; 
An cock, C B , Benton, 1 H ; 
Berger, \' L , Be\endge, A. J.; 
Birnev, ) (i , Blaii, F P.; 
BrNan, \\ . J , Brxant, W . 

( annon, ) <• , f lintoii, De W . 

Cooper, T (d Dickinson, 

] , I )onnell\ , I , Iviton, D. B , 
heinow, B L , (aeelcN, H ; 
Hanna, M A, lla\, L , 
llookii, d , Ingersoll, 1\ <i , 
Johnson, 1 . L , Kelle\, W D . 
Kna])]), M A , L.i folietti , K M , 
Lathrop, J (' , Alt Dullie, (« , 
M.n kiN , \\ , Moiri''. R , Pitkin, 
T , 1*1 out \ , ( A , R.in mond, 
H ) , Sc Inn/, C , Stei ne, S , 
Stexeiis, d , 'Joombs, K ,\\ca\er. 

J B. , \\ right , G 1 ) 

Ausiralinn Higgins 1 1 B , 
\\ eiilworl h, W ( . 

Ausikinn Adlei, A', Auspit/, 
R , I'd ledjung, 11 , Lueger, R 

British- Abbot, , Aiworth, 
\\ M , Ani'i'rson, W , (_ , B.ite 
man, A In , B( nt ham, j , Blight, 
f , Broadhui st , H , Bi in v, II A , 
Bur^!el 1 , h' . < ai ! w right , } , ( ‘>l>- 
den, R , C’oui 1 111 ' , land, I hot , 

J , iaiwcet t, 1 1 , 1 oister, W F , 

( fl.isKM , J B ; I lampden, | , 
Hardie, J K , ll.iri, R . II ill J\ , 
Lilbur iu\ J , M( Ad t in, | i , 
Mdiliett, LomI, a I out loll, S <je. 
Morel, 1 , 1 ) , Moi nson, j (d 

u'^S 7 > , t >'('onnor, 1' , Pole lainiib , 
P\ 111 , I , SuliiCN, A , \ane, H , 
Wilkes, J 

C’nn \D 1AN-- Beck, A , Brown, ( . , 
Dcunson, (, d ,CrouilaN, K F 

( HIM SI- Hung Msiiirh'iian, 
K'ang Au-wei, laang C h‘L< h'tio, 
vSun ) .it Sen 

J)ei(H — fruiter, J! , Nicajwcn- 
huis, ]*' 1 ) , Lioelsti.i, P J. 

I'Ki-Nrii B.iirot,C' ILO , Blanc, 

F , Boileaii. V , Boulaiigei, (• K ; 
BoutniN, In (7 , Bnssol de War- 
\'ille, J -P , C'lamageran, J. J ; 
riemenceau. m, ( loots, j B.; 

( reimeux, AIM, Fouc he, J ; 
J.iuit's, I , LalaN’etle, Maniuisde, 
L.imartine, A. M L dt‘ P de, 
l..iveigne, L -G de, Lemire, 

J , Littre, M P F , Malon, B , 
Marat, J - I’ ; Marcel, F , Rokmd 
de la Platierc, M. J., Sembat, 
M In , Simon, J. 

(7lkman - Arndt, F. M.; Auer, 1 ; 
Bachem, Josef and Julius; Balhn, 

A ; IL'imberger, F.; Barth, T., 
Bassermann, FL, Bebel, A , Ben- 


nigsen, R. von; Beselcr, K. G. C.; 
Biederinann, I*' K , Bodikt r, T . 
Braun, K ; Dahimann, F. ( ; 
David, F ; Delbruck, H ; 
Dijntker, V, (■ , Duuckei, M. W ; 
Pdsnci , K ; Frank, L ; ('rent/, F 
von; C'rcilach, In. L. von, (jiieist, 
R Ncin, Haase. 11 , H.inseniann, 
1). J L ; Hit/e, 1' , 1 lolTm.inn, 
J. G , JaeobN , I , Jorg,^ J In , 
Lasker, In , Liebkiic'cht , Jv , Lieb- 
knecht, W’ , Luxembuig, R , 
Mallttukrodl, H Non, Mehnng, 
F , Mohl, R \on, Moser, F K. 
N’on; Mun/er, d' , Naumann, F ; 
Reii henspet gei , A and P. h , 
Ric filer, In , Riessei , G ; Rosslei, 
(' , Rott(*ck, K \\ . R Non; 
Sc h\vei(/et -Allesitia, J. B Non, 
Singer, i’ , Sonneni.inn, L , Stem, 

I uduig, Stotkei, A , d'reitsihke, 

II Non, Xitehow. R , \oiliiiar. 
(1 Non, Welcker, K 1' . Windt- 
horst , L. , Zcl kin, ( 

lllM.NRlNN — taesswiMii, S; 
Isiirdi, /signiond, Marliriovics, 

I 1 

I 1 Nt I \N-^ Hissolat i, L ; ( pLierra//!, 
h’ D , La//ai 1 , G , Mat teot 1 1 , ( i ; 
Moiitimiart ini, (iioxanni, I le 

T.lt I, i 

|\CNMsi — (,oto, S, A'oshida 
I 01 a 111 n 

Pi Ksi-w Malkam Khan 

Polish — D iamand. H , Koll.itaj 
11,1 elew ( 1 . I , 1 iixemburg, R , 
SpisovMi/, \\ , Stas/ie, S W 

Ri ssian — A xelrod, I* B , C liaN- 
koNsk'N, \' \ , (ietshuni, (r A , 

GiadovsL\, A D , Marlo\', L , 
P( siel, P 1 , PlekhaiioN , G \ , 
SiiiMiiii, A I' , JafisluheN', \' 

\ ,l l\anov,\ I , GvaroN , S S 

Sot ih Aerk xn-- J ali.iv u, | d'. 

SpAMsff ('.istelar \ RipoII, F ; 
Gosta \ Mai tine/, ) ; Iglesias 
i*osse, P . i.cibra n ( adrana, R. 
M dc. Pi N Maigall, F 

Swi'Disii - Damelsson, A F .Stef- 
fen, c; F. 

Swiss— M allet du Pan, J 

Sec also Glassifieal ion of Articles 
(Biographical ditlesj, Naiionai- 

ISM (/). Sf)C;) S(K lAl ISM ( fi 
S J X I ! c k X I' 'I (p 569 ) , ( Abst ra ct^ 
Titles), ( rON !■ KNMINI ^p 551 ), 
IMiiik At Par 1 11 s (p, 554 ), Pt n~ 
LK OfI'Icl {p 554 ), Socialism 
ip' 55 b). 

Political Science 

American- Adams, J ; Amos, F.; 
Galhoun, J. G , Dunning, Wd A ; 
Fitzhugh, G., Fold, H. J ; 
Hamilton, A.; Lieber, F ; Madi- 
son, J., Paine, T.; Smith, E. M.; 
Smith, J. A.; Taylor, J. 


For completr list uf headin£5 Uicd *« Clai'nfuatton of Articles see page 34?. 
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Australian — H earn, W. E. 

Belgian — L avcleye, £. L. V. de; 
Pnns, A. 

British —B acon, F.; Baj^ehot, 
W.; Barclay, W.; Berkeley, G,; 
Bolinghroke, Lord; Hnsanquet, 
B ; Bryce, J., Bialianan, G. (d. 
15 H 2 ); Burke, E.; Cart vvnglit, J , 
Cartwright, 1'.; De Ouincey, d 
Eliot, J.; Figgis, J N.; Filiiicr, K ; 
Fortoscue, J ; (aeen, T. H ; 
Halifax, Lord; 1 l.irnnglnn, J., 
Hoadly, B ; l]oV)hes, 'I' . Ilookei, 
R , Hume, D.; Jolni of S.dislairv , 
Lewis, (i. C.; Locke, J , Lt)timei, 
L; Maine, 11 J S ; Men\ale, fl , 
Mill, J S ; Penn, W ; I'nte. R , 
Priest le\ , I ,Pr\iine, \\ , Ritchie, 
D Ct , Rutlierfoi d, S , Sidne\ , A , 
Spencer, 11 , Steiihen, ]. h , 
Wallas, (i , Woblec , J 

CANADL^N — liouiinol, j. G 

Chin 1 sF.—- 1 Ian Fei-t/u, ^len- 
uus, Slung \<ing, Sun \ at Sen 

C'zi CH — Palack<, F. 

I)i l( n— Sjnnoza, B. 

hui NCn- Aegidius Colonnri ; \go- 
hard, Aigenson, M<iif|ins d’; 
Block, M , IFxlin, J , Ikaiald, 
L G A , lioiii no , L ' ^ , Con- 
staiU de Rcla ci|iie, 1 1 B , 
Dest utt de 'I'lac \ , \ L C . 

I )uguit ,1 , I )uiHA I'l , B C B I , 
Dujiont Willie, C B ,l\ii*lon,Iy 
de S de la M , Crcisoii, } . 
Ilaiinou, M ; llinimai of Reims 
1 lot nun, 1' , JarnM , _B , Jolni 
Duidort ol B.iris, (oF , ( ' , Jiiiieu, 
P , Lal)oul.i\ e, F R 1 d( , 
l-amenritiis, II T' R de, Malil\, 
(« B de, Maisiie, j M de, 
Men lei de la Rn u re, B - 1’ . 
Michel, 11. , Monies! I lilt u, Baron 
de, Kenan, , Rousseau, ] j . 
Ro\ er-Cd)llatd, P P , Saint' 
Pieiie, C I C de. Saint -Simon, 
r)uc de, Sie\ ( s, | F , 1 ocque- 
ville, A C /I M C de 

(iFKMAN — Althusius, I , Amilo, 
P of, Bluntstlili, J K , ( l.iLise 
Witz, C von, haigels. I' , Inthtt', 
J. (d , Frantz, K , ( iCi laih, L. 
1. voii, Ciiieisl, K \oii, llaller, 
K F von, Ilegtl, (> W F, 
Humboldt, V W von, fell. nek, 

, Jnsti, J. 11. Ct. von, Kant, F, 
Mancgold of LantenhaDi, Me- 
la nchthon, P, ; Mold, R von, 
Muller, A. H , Preuss, H ; 
Ibtfcndori, S von, Rosslei , C , 
Sc'hleicrmacher, V D.; Secken 
dorff, V L von; Se>del, M. von; 
Stahl, F. J ; 'Brcitschke, H von; 
Worn, C., Zincke, G 11. 

C’tRFI'.k (Anch^ni) — Ariblotlc; 
Plato and Platonism 

Hindu— K autih a. 

FiUNGARIAN— Eolvos, J. 


Italian— A quinas, T.; Bartolus 
of Sassoferrato; Boccalini, T.; 
Botero, G , Conlaiini, Ci , Dante 
Ahghien, i-'ilangien, C. , B'oseolo, 
H ; Cj.dluppi, I', ( Teiiovesi, A.; 
(iiannotti, j) , Gioiierli, \ . (bne- 
ciardim, F , James of \dterbo; 
M.uhiavelh, N., Marsiliub of 
Padua, Ma/zola, IJ , ICirut.i, P., 
Pius II 

M(>si.l-\i Farabi, al-. 

Pol I SI I — Konarbki, S . Mot r/ew- 
ski, A F , Skarga l\)VVfski, I’ 

Roman Augustine, Cinro 

Rt ssi\N- K.ivelin, K D , Kor 
kuMov', N M . Ost 'ogoi skv , M 
V , Polirrloiio'-l "^ev , IC P.Speraii- 
sks.M M 

S|>ANIsn Aval.i, B , ('aiiov' is del 
( 'ast illo, \ , r )t>n 1 so ( ()I 1 ( , ) , 
Maiiai . 1 , j de. Pi v M ne ill, 1* , 
Suaiez T' 

.S\VJ,]H'-ii — I'aiilhei k, 1’ 1 .; iviel- 

(i!so Cl.issiln it ion ot 1 1 < )es 
( l>iogi apliu al ) II 1( 1 , St>ci \l Pill- 
' osoniv A\o !,ov Keltic.'* {p 
5 ()S), (Abslrnt d'ltlcs), GovtKN’- 
Ml \\ [p SSI ) 

Psychology 

Ami kk vn i-AinaUl, W F., Hall, 
C, S , (amcb, W , Ladd, ( r '1'. , 
Ale.nl, (. 11 , M mibterlK'i g, II , 
Barl.ti, C 11 , Prime, M ; Sidis, 
fi d ilchenei , 1 ' B 

Al sTKi \\ — Mat h, J. , Mcsiner, 
1' A 

Bki IISII Bain, A , ( kihon, h' , 

I lai I lev , D , Aiaiidsh , 11, 

Riveis, W il R 

I )amsii — I .<ing( , C' ( J. 

h KLNC'ii Bluet, Charcot, j 
M , i‘.s(|uirc)l, ] -i£ D ; Le Bon, 
(r , Pinel, P., Segum, 

CrLRMVN — Bencke, B' B. , Fblnng- 
hiiis, II , Beclinei, Ct 'B , (lall, 
B' I , Gtiesnigei, W . Haitiiunn, 
Ir v'on, Kiaepehn, 1C; Lazarus, 
M , Munster lietg, II ; Ibever, 
W’ 'B , Stemthal, IL, W'lmdi, 
W M 

Ri ssivN— Bekhterev, V. 

Sec also Classification of Articles 
(Abstiact litles), PsYCliOLOt.Y 
{P- .Sa4) 

Public Health 

Amfkican — A twater, W. O; 
Biggs. H M , Billings, J. .S , Car- 
ter, H R , Beiiuld, W L , Ptifice, 
M , J\ush, li , Salmon, 1' W., 

Sedgwick, W. 'J'.; Straus, N ; 
Weiih, W. IL 

AusJRIVN — B enedikl, M.; BVank, 
J. P ; Mesiiier. F A 


British — B aker, C'r.; Buchanan, 

G. (d. iRps), C'hadwick, E.; 
Jenner, BL; Fistei , J., Maudsley, 

H. , Nightingale, F , Prichard, J 
C ; Simon, J ; Wakley, T. 

F"ki NCH — Bouineville, D. M,, 
Budm. r, (diarcot, j. M., 

B. st|iurt)l, J L 1).; IVisteur, L ; 
i’mcl, P , Segmn, L.; Villerme, 
L R 

C. t RM vx— Ciall, B J., Cinesingcr, 
W' . Koth, R , Ki.iepelin, FC , 
\'iithn,\ R 

(tki lk (An( [I \'i ( — I lippocmfcs 
and the Jlqipoi ralic Collett ion. 

I’oe i l ota- si ( osta Ferreira, A 
A < 1 . 

Rrssjw B( khterev, V 
S\\ iss 1 orc'l, \ F I 

.><( (if so Clmsihcrti K’rn of Articles 
(Absti.u t 1 '! lesj, PLHI.ir HkaLTH 

b’ 

Religion (Brahmanism and 
h mdmsm ' 

Roy, R V , SaravSwati, B) , 
\ i\ ekaiuim.i, Swann 

Religion (Christianity before 
1500) 

Abt'l.o-(B 1‘ , Adh , I’ d’, Albertiis 
Maviuis, '\mlirose, Anselm, Ar 
noB) of l',rescia, .August me, 
Betdcet , 'J , Bene<Iic1 , Bernard of 
(dairv.iijc, Bondace vni, ( lirys 
ostom, J , t lenient of AlcXcUi- 
dna, lajsebiiis of Caesaro.i, 
(ie)asiiis 1, (jorhnh of Reir liors- 
beig, (»erson, ] , (iiegory 1, 
(•ri'goiy Vlj, ( irossoteste, 1C, 

1 lenrv^ of I amrerisl mn , lliiss, J , 
liipoient III, Isidore of Seville, 
fames of \ Uerl>o, Jo.ichirn of 
llor.i, john t hmlort of Pans, 
Jolni oi A hsBniv, I anfranc, 
laill, R , Nu holas of Cnsa, 
()ckham, W of. Dngen , FVler 
iannbaid, Idiotius, Pms It, Ra- 
baiins Maiirns, M , I\.iyniond de 
Pt'nnalort, S.iv'onarola, CL; d er- 
tullian, Wbcldle, J , Yves of 
Bdurtres 

Sre also Cdassific at ion of Articles 
f Ibographical d'ltles), Historv 
(R i Fit. lot's) ip 5^.2), (Abstract 
d itles), Rt fk.ion (/;. 5S5)- 

Religion (Christianity after 1500) 

Amf RICAN- Abliotl, I. , Beecher, 
11. W , Fbownson, () A , i ha li- 
ning, W. E.; Channmg, Wd BF., 
tot ton, J : Fdcl>, M H.; Kd- 
w.iids, J , Hooker, d Mather, I 
(1)1(1 I’arker, 1 , Smith, J.; 
Wdllianis, K \ oung, B. 

Bkijisii- Bancroft, R.; Fiaxler, 
R , Booth Banidy Bray, T.: 


l or complclf liil of heiiiiinp'> und tn Clao'nJiLoUoix oj Artult s see punt ^47 
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Browne, R.; Burnet, G.; Cart- 
wright, T.; Chalmers, T.; Cran- 
mer, T.; Cromwell, O.; Fox, (i.; 
Headlam, S. D.; Hoadly, B.; 

Holland, H. S.; Hooker, R.; 

Jowett, B.; Knox, J.; Laud, W.; 
Manning, IL E.; Martineau, J.; 

Newman, J. II.; l*aley, W.; 

Penn, W.; Prynne, W., Ruther- 
ford, S.; Wesley, J.; Whitefield, 
(L; Wolsey, T. 

Canadian — L aval, F. X. cle 
Danish — (. nmdivig, N. I'. .S. 

h’RhNrn — Batiffol, P.; Jk'uidouui, 
F.; Bobsuet, | B.; Fenclon, 1' . tie 
S. dc la M . (iregoire, IL, juricu, 
P.; Lacordairc, J B 11 1)., 

Lanicnutiis, IL V R tie, Leniire, 
J ; Mabillon, j , M()ntaleml)ert, 
t'oinie de, J\isral, U 

(ii'RMAN Buss^enhagen, j , Del- 
linger, 1. \'on, Fraru'ke, A. IF, 
Hcfele, K j von, 1 lergeiiua her, 
J., llonthenn, 1 N \on, i\et- 
teler, \\ i.. von, Kr.iiib, L. 

Luther, INI . iMel.mrhl hon, L, 
Mohler, | A . Moshtiin, |. h . 
Mun/er, '\\, Stotker, A , 7an/ein 
dorf, N L VO II 

Italian -Bell.irnune, K 1' R., 
C'onb.dvi, L., (’ontariin, (< . Leo 
Nlll, Nen, Philip, l*aul l\ , PiUb 
I\, Kicci, A1 

Polish — .S karga I’ovcski, P 
KrsbitN — Saniann, A I 

.Si’ANisH — F imik ibXav'icr, Loyola, 
Ignatius de, Xiintnes de C ib- 
rieros, F 

Swiss — C alvun, f , C astelho, S , 
ZM'ingh, J 1 . 

.See also C'hiSbifical ion of Arlicles 
(Biographical Titles), lliMoin 
(RLLif.iotrs) {p. 56 J), (Ahbtract 
'Iitle.s), Rklioion (;>. 5S5) 

Religion (Islam) 

Bilkhari, ah, (ihazzali, al-; Hu- 
sayn A‘h, Ibn-d’aynilya, Jamal, 
Mohammed, Mohammed ‘Abdu, 
Mohammed Alimad, Mohammed 
‘Ah, Mohammed ibn ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab. 

Religion (Judaism) 

See Jewish I’rdhlems and It^- 
daism. 

Social Philosophy and Sociology 

American — A dams, B.; Adams, 

I L, Andrews, S. P , Cotjlcy, C II , 
Emerson, R. W ; Fiske, L- 
Giddings, F. IL; Hadley, A. t., 
Hayes, E. C ; Jefferson, T.; 
Royce, J., Snicdl, A. W , Stiicken- 
berg, j. H W., Simmer, W. (j., 
Thoreau, IL D.; Veblen, T. B , 
Ward, L. F.; Warren, J 


Austrian — H erlzka, T.; Ratzen- 
hofer, G.; Wieser, K. von. 

Belgian — C olins, J. H , De 
Greef, G.; Denis, 11. ; Solva\, E. 

Bohemian — C omeriius, J. A 

British — B agehot, W., Bentham, 
J.; Bosantjuet, B ; Buckle, IL 1 
Burv, J, B , Davidson, 1'., Duns 
Scotns, J , lulmonds, 1 , 

Ferguson, A.. Idml, K., fiodMin, 
W., (.reen, T. IL. Hall, C, 
Hobbes, 1 , Hobhtmse. I J , 
Hume, D . Kidd, B , Malthiis, 
T R , Mandeville, B de. Mill, 

I .S ; Morle\ , J , ‘ ^'en and 
bweiiism, Ritehie, D , Robert- 
stm, J. M , Riiskin, 1 . Smiles, 
S , Spencer, 11 , Slt'i ht-n, I- , 
IDwnseml, 1 . I riwm, (• , Wal- 
lace, l\ , Wallas, G 

(hiiMsi- Han I’Ci-tzii, K‘ang 
^ ii-uei, Mo I'l. 

FrI'N( H~ Baliaiu lie, P S. B 11 
rt s, M , Ikistiat, I , l’»,!/.n(l. 

S -A . Botlin, 1 , Bon dd, ! v . A 
B( isnet, J B , Px'in je<ti-., 1 \ 

A , I Iriiiu 1 K re, k , Bin Ik /, i ' ! 

B , Pmri u, P , C.ibanis, P 1 < » , 

( hatea 111 '! '.tnd, 1 A R . < h< t n 
her, M ( (tinle, I \ M I A , 

( oiidori f t, M I \ N < .V onU 
A ( onr no! , A -A ! h nx -iins, I 
I )umonl , \ . I )m Lheini, k. 

l.bpin js, \ , I' iiK'l, I , I Miiill' e, 
A } I'l , I our n 1 and I oui n i m , 
t robiiuMU, 1 \ (le , < .n\ in, I M , 

H.iunoii, M , I h)lba< h, B.'ion 
von , La Bot 1 it , 1C de, 1 at oiubt , 
P , i.e Bon, f . I rit'ii-. P 
I mgiK t . .S A H , Lit 1 1 , M P 
1‘. , Mai)l\ , (1 B fie , Maist i e*. 

J M <le. Mul.el, 11 . Mt.ntes- 
((UK 11 , Baron dt*, MoielK, \o\ 1 - 
ki>\, ^ A , I'lCtjiieur, t , Bioiid- 
hon, P I , Reeliis, I K . Rous- 
seau, I I , Samt-Sfinon and 
Samt-Smioniamsin , .Sorel, (•; 

'J arde, ( . . J om \ die, 1 J dc, 
WOrm.s, I\. 

German At hehs, 1.: Ammon, 
A. O , BaadtT, I'. X. von, 
Barth, P , iFistian, A , ( hamlier- 
J.im, H S , Diet/gen, Dilthcy, 
\y , Duhnng, 1., K , Imgtds, k.; 
k ranck, S, , 1 - 1 oiied, 1‘ . < .rtisse, 1:..; 
Gann, J\ T. k. . Heme, Ji : 
Herder, J v’ttn, Jhermg, Iv. 
vxm, Kant, I . Km hmann, J. IL 
von, Kohler, L. Leibniz, G. W. 
von, Lessmg, (. 1..; Lpipert, J , 
Marx, K , Miiilei, A H.. Mulier- 
Lyer, 1' ( , Nattirp, P , Nichtdas 
of Cusa, Nordaii (.Sudfeld), M. S ; 
I*es( Ii, H ; Rathenau, W ., Riehl, 

W' 11 , Rodbcrtiis, ]. K.. Ruge, 

A , St baffle. A L. k ;Seheler, M.; 
.Schiller, f.G k .; St Ideiermacher, 

F. L. D., Schniollei, G. von; 
Schopenhauer, A. Simniel, G., 
Stein, Lorenz von; Stein, Ludwig; 


.Stirner, M.; Stuckenberg, J. H 
W.; Thomasius, C.; Trocltsch, 
E.; Weber, M.; Woltmann, L., 
Whmdt , W . M. 

Ht?Nt..VRiAN-—Beolhy de Bes- 
seuyo, L., Gicsswem, S.; Pulszky, 

A. 

Irish- Ingram, J . K 

IiAliAN— ^ngiiiih, A., Aquituvs, 
d\; Artligb, R , ('ampauella, T.; 
Carle, ( > , I >e Sanctis, 1'^ , kerrari, 
G.; («aham, I Ciioia, M. 
(a'a\'iiia, (■ , Labriol.i, A , Mala 
(cbta, k.; Mamiam dell.i Rov ere, 
Maz/mi, G , Bagano, 1' M , 
Pareto, \ ., Romagiiosi, tk D , 
Sighele, S 

J \t'A\i'S| — Motoori, N 

Lviis Ami ru an -1 the\'orria, j. 
1' A , lhx,0)s, 1 M dr. In- 
gemeros, 1 J iisto, 1 P. , 1 amas, 
A , I c’t t 1 ir t , \ , ]C •( It t, J . Ia, 
Sai mien I o, D 1 

Mo^i 1 M Ibnds.haldrin 
\i )U\\ i ( a \\- Simdt , L 1 . 

I'oitsii — ( ir'-/ko\\ sK 1 ^ A , ( iiini- 
plow K / , I . |av(M -ki, \\ I , 
Ivamienski. 1 1 M , Kra u/- Kelles, 
K Krot 1)111 d, ^ , Sujiinski. f . , 
W 1 oiGki i 1. K ne, ! M 

i 'ok 1 1 t a 1 ' 1 1 'mht'iro I erreua , 

S. 

j\( )M \N 1 lit ret Ills 

l\i ^ - 1 \ N--- \ksako\ , 1\ . B.ikimin, 
M . ! '«tn d.tni i\ . A , ( liaad.n e\ , 
P ^ . t lit 1 n\ sht \ bk\ , N ( . , 
Danilexbks K \ Dostor\sk\, 

I M , t .raruA ^kv , '1 . N., 

Khf)n*vako\, \ S, K)reyevsk\, 

I \ . Ki-f \ ako\ sk\ , B A . 
Kotkiinov, N M , Ko\aIe\'skv, 
M \I , Kropot km, P A . I a \ ro\ , 

P I 1 eoni \rv,K X , ialienle kb 
Toadies, I* 1'. Mathaiski. W.. 
Mikhaiio\’sk\ , \ i\ , iVlrazhit- 
sk\ , I . ] , JMeklianov, {r. \ ; 
RoiietU', Ia. de, Soloviev, W S., 
'Jolstoy, L X’ , Flyanov, V. 1. 

Sr WISH — Arena 1, C , Azearate, 
G. fie. 

SwEDisii - Fahibeck, P. E. Stef- 
feti, G. k. 

Swiss — Isehn, 1.; Sccretati, C. 

Xcc (i/\n Classification of Articles 
(Abstract Titles) .SocioLotxY (p. 

Social Reform 

AmI‘ RT t AN— Alibott , L.; Altgcld, 

J P , Ballon, G., Beet her, 11. Wk; 
Beigh, IL, Bliss, W\ D. 1\; 
Br.ite, ('. i Btiesen, A, v.; 
kirmkerhoff, R , Brisbane, A.; 
Channing, W. E., Ghannmg, W. 
IL, Cdinton, De W. , Comstock, 


For complete Int of headtnis used tn Classification of Articles see pane 34?^ 
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A.; Cooper, P.; Curtis, G. W.; 
De Forest, R. W.; Dew, T. R.; 
Dix, D. L.; Dow, N.; Fels, J.; 
Gilman, I). C.; Gleason, A. IL; 
Grady, H. W.; (irccley, H.; 
Henderson, C. R.; Howe, S. (F; 
Ingersoll, R. (F; Johnson, T. 1..; 
Kelley, K.; Kelly, I'-.; Knowllon, 
(\; Lathrop, j. (' , Lloyd, 11. D.; 
Lockwood, B. A B , Lowe 11, J. 'S.; 
Owen, R. D.; J’arkcr, '1' , Lost, 

L. F., Rantoul, R., jr.; Richmond, 

M. E.; S(duirz, C*; Sealer, 11. R ; 
Skidmore, T., Smith, Z. D ; 
S[)enccr, A. (L; W’arrcn, j., 
Willard, F. 1-: ; Woods, R. A., 
Woolman, Wright, h'. 

Alisticalian— L ane, W. 
Aost]U\n — V og(ds.ing, K. von. 
l^ELolAN -B*r. lilts, V.; Solvay, E. 

Bkitisit— A c land, [ , Altwooc’, 
d' , Barnes, IL fd. 184 M) c >.// 
Baines, E. (d l'S()o), Barnardo, 
'i , 1 >arn(‘t 1 , S A , li i\let , R , 
Bellers, J , l'.eiil h.uii, 1 . liooth, 
( , Btadl.iiiLdi, ( , Bi ass( \ , I 

(d Blight, I . Biitlnr, I , 

( adbiir> , G . Gai \\\v, R.. ( .1 p< ti- 
ter, M , t hadw'ck, Is.; ( h.nh ers, 
'1 , Cooper, T (d. I Soa ) . DaNie*-, 
I ) ; Detoe, D , J >( rli\ , laird , 
Devas. L S , Dk kcMis, (_ . loiw- 
eett, 11,1 ox, ( . , V albert , d ., 
( /rav, ) , 1 leadlam, S J) , 1 1 ill, 
( ) , Holland, H S., Hughes, 1 , 
Ixa) -Shutl lewort h, Sit J , Ixings- 
ley, 1 och, (- S , Lo\c‘ti, W' , 
Manning, 11 , Maarue, 1'. D., 

Mill, j , Milton, J , .More, Y , 
Morns, \\ , Moinsoti, |. (d. 

Mimdella, A 1 , Oastler, 
R.', O’C'onnor, b., Owen and 
t)wenism, l^aikes, , Kiiskni, ] , 
Sc h loss, j). Sliaftcsbui \ , 

Seventh Earl ot , Soul hex, R 
1 Oynbee, A , \dlieis, t L , 
X’meeni, H . Waiigli, i» , \\ dber- 
fort e, \\ , \\ likes, j . 

Caxadi vx (.onrla> , R h. 

I Sorensen, d , 

Du'icii- Bosch Keiiifier, J. de. 

h'Ki N( ft — Brissot de Warville, 
J.-P., ('al)C't, E , (dievsson, E.; 
Dezann , d’ , Dubois, P , Inifaii- 
tm, B P., hoiiru r <uid h oiinerisin , 
Godin, j. IL A , (acgoire, 11. , 
Harmei, L., Lallemas, B. de, 
Ea Rochefoueaiild-Lianeourl , h. 
dc, La d'our dii Pm Chambiy, R. 
de; Lemirc, ] , Lc Iday, P h., 
Leroux, P., Montalernhcrl , 
Comte de, Miin, A de, O/anani, 
IS; Passy, IC, Reriaiidnt, d., 
Saint-Pierre, ('. L C'. de, Sainl- 
Sinion and Saint-Siniomamsm, 
Sand, CL; Villcneiive- Bargenumt, 
Viconite de; Vincent de Paul. 

German — A ndreae, J. V.; Boh- 
mert, K. V.; Brandis, E.; Dunc- 


ker, F. G.; Faucher, J.; Francke, 
A, H.; Francke, E.; Guillaume- 
Schack, G.; Hitze, F.; Holtzen- 
dorff, F. von; Ketteler, W. K. 
von; Kolping, A.; Munsterhere., 

E.; Nelson, L.; Rodbertus, J. K.; 
Ruge, A.; Wichern, J. H. 

IIUNOAKIAN—l'.otvoS, J. 

Indian— Gokh<de, CL K.; Mala- 
ban, B M.; Ranadc, M (*.; 
Saraswati, D.; Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan. 

Irish— H ancock, W. N. 

1 lALiAN — Anlonino, Leo xili; 
Lu//atti, L , Monternarlim, ( 1 . 
d'omiiiaseo, N 

Norwio I AN- Suridt, E. L , Wer- 
'^cland, H A. 

J 1 . sii - Kolt.paj, If., Modr/cw- 
slvi, A h. 

IM MAt:iAN— Kog'^^lniceanu, M . 

k’l'.sivN- Ooldcnwciscr, A. S.; 
iVi'-ustiko. , I 1,1 urgnnex, N. 1 

S’ RJUAN-- M.irkcivu', S. 

ScAMsii \/cai.ite, dc, C'osta 
\ Alartme/, ! , Daloe Iradier, IL, 
i‘<M)bo y Montenegro, B. j ; 
Maiias Pj(.<i\ea, R , Sagra y 
PCri/, R D de la, \ ives, J L. 

Swiss — Dunaiit, J. H , Le t jrand, 

D. 

Socialism 

Ami'kican —B erger, V. L ; Debs, 
L. \ ., De Leon, D., Doiiai, A.; 
Rulhenlxrg, C h... Surge, F. A.; 
We>deincyer, J. 

Ai'sjralian — L. ine, \\'. 

Acs IRIAN — Adler, V., Monger, A. 

Biaa. IAN— -Colins, J. 11. ; Paepe, 
C . dc. 

British— R ax, E. B , Bray, J. F.; 
C rane, W. , ( d.isier, J . IL , 1 lardie, 
J. K.; Harney, ( 1 . )., H>tul]iian, 
IL M., Jones, E. C\, Morris, W.; 
Owen and Owenism, 

Dutch— ( . orter, H.; Nieiiwen- 
hiiis, E. I ) ; Truclstra, P. J. 

I- R! N( 11 — Blanc, L.; Blanqui, L. 
A , ICoissel, E , l^rousse, P.; 
Consnh' rant , V., Dcroin, 

I'ourier aiul Foiiriensni , hour- 
mere, E ; C.uesde, J , Guillaume, 
1 ; jaiires, J.; Lafargue, P., 
Leroux, P., Lmguet, S. N. IL; 
Malon, B., Merrheim, A ; Michel, 
L., Pecqueur, CL; Proudhon, P. 
J,, Saint-Simon and Samt- 
Simoijianism; Sembat, M. £' ; 
Sorel, CL 

CjFRMan — A dlar, G.; Auer, I.; 
Rebel, A.; Rraun, L.; Dietzgen, 
J.; Eisner, K.; Engels, E.; Fichte, 
J. G.; Frank, L,; Cirun, K. T h'., 


Haase, H.; Hess, M.; Ihrer, E.; 
Landauer, G.; Lassalle, F.; Le- 
gien, C.; Liebknccht, K.; Lieb- 
knccht, Wk; Luxemburg, R.; 
Mario, K., Marx, K., Mehring, 

F.; Most, Johann; Schippcl, M., 
Singer, P. , Stem, Lonmz von; 
Vollniar, (L von; Weitling, W., 
Zetkm, C. 

Hcnoarian -h'rankel, L.; Kunfi, 
/., .S/alid, 1 ; Tanrsics, i\I. 

Iklsd — Connolly, J.; O’Rrien, J.; 
dhomiison, W. 

1 1 \i IAN — R 1 ssoi. 1 i 1 , 1 C osla. A., 

F. ibn(d.i, A , La/7un, C., Mat- 
teol 1 1 , O , dkiral 1 , P. 

Laiin Ami rk \n Justo, J. B.; 
Mariairgm, J. Ck 

Jk)) ]^’i- Liamaml, H; I.uxein- 
(nng, k., Wirynski, 1 T. 

I'.u.M AM '.N— 1 )obrogeanU'('dierea, 
( . 

Ri SMAN—Axelr u, Ik R.. Raku- 
nin, M , h.i^kovskv N. Vk; 

G. imelson, !■' , '^Lp-'ii, C. A.; 

Gfoshuni, (. , llerzen, A. L, 

La\ ro\ , P L. , Liebcnnanii, A. S.; 
Mai hajski, \\k, Martov, L., 
\l(deni, \\k; Morozov, S.; 
Plekh.inov, ( < V' , Pokrovsky, M. 

, I ariov , V. 1 

Si.Riii \N — Markovnk S.; Tucovic, 
D. 

Sramsh — I glesias I’ossc, P. 
Ukrainian — hranko, 1. 

Sa’ <iho ( dassifical ion of Articles 
(Abstr<ut ditles), Socialism (j>. 
55 (>). 

Statecraft 

Albanian l.smad Kcma! Rey. 

Amfkk an- Ad.ims, C. F. (d. 
iHKfj). Adams, ]., Atlams, [. ()., 
Adams, S P.eniamm, J. Ik; 
IL.iine, J. (t., Rr.idtord, W., 
Riirlmgamc, A.; Calhoun, J. C., 
Chase, S Ik, Cdny, IL, Clevel.ind, 
S (i., Cushing, Ck; Davis, J., 
Idouglas, S. A ; 1 raiiklin, IL, 

C.allalin, A , llarndton, A . Hay, 
I. M., Jackson, A , Jay, J.; 
Jeilk'i'son, dk, 1 a Folletle, R. A1 , 
laneoln, A , Livmgslrin, IL, Liv- 
ingston, R. R.; Maclison, J., 
Mason, Cu, Monroe, J.; Olney, 
R., Rhett, R B , Roosevelt, T.; 
Seward, W k 11., Ste])hens, A. 11. ; 
Sumnei, C , Washington, G,; 
Webstet, D , Wilson, J., Wilson, 
(dk) W.; W mthro]), J. 

Australian — D eakin, A.; Grif- 
fith, S. W.; Kingston, C. Ck; 
Parkes, IL; Pearson, (k H. 

Austrian — A ehrenihal, A. L.; 
Bach, A.; Be list, F. F. von; 
Brink, K. L. von; Francis 
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Joseph I, Maria Theresa; Met- 
ternich-Winneburg, C. W. L.; 
Schwarzenberg, F. von. 

Belgian — Leopold ii. 

British — Ashburton, Lord; As- 
quith, H. H.; Balfour, A. J.; 
Beaconsfield, Lord; Bolingbroke, 
Lord; Brougham, Lord; Bryce, J.; 
Burghley, Lord; Burke, E., Can- 
ning, G.; Canning, S.; Castle- 
reagh, R. S.; ('hamberlain, J.; 
Churchill, R. IL S.; Clarendon, 
E. IL; Cioniwoll, ().; CVomwell, 
T.; Derby, Lord; Dilke, C. W.. 
Dijfferin and Ava, Ln»"d, Dur- 
ham, Lord, Ealwartl I, Elizabeth, 
C. J,; Cie irge HT, (iladstone, 
E.; Go&cheii, Loial, Grenville, 
(t ; Cirey, Lord, ilamillon, (i, <i , 
Henry 11, Henry vii, Henry vni, 
Huskisson, W.; James 1, 1 iver- 
pool, Lord, iMorley, J , Naolson, 
A.; Palmerston, Lord, Peel, K., 
Pitt, \V (d 177H) and \\ (d. 

iSob). Russell, Lord, S.ilisbuiy, 
Lord, Shaft esburv, I'ust l.arl of. 
Smith, 1 ., 'iem])le, \V., Treveh 
yan, ( t ()., Walpole, K , Wc'lhi'g- 
toii, Duke of, W'llham i, W^l- 
sey, T. 

Bi'LGVRIVn- -C.eshov, 1 I*. ,Slam- 
bf)hiski, A. S., Stauibulo\, S. N. 

Bn/vnt[M’ -Justinian l, Leo ill, 
Theodosius H. 

('an \1)I\n --Baldwin, R ; ( artier, 
(L E., Fielding, W’ S , (lah, A 
T., 1 afontauie, 1 . 11 , Laiiner, 
W^ , ]\lae Donald, ]. A 

Cm VT’si: — Chang (_ liih-l uiig , Li 
Hung Chang, Shang ^ <ing. Ssu 
m.i i\uang, 'l/‘u ilsi, W.ing 
An-shi, Wu '1‘ing hang, ^ nan 
Shih-k.i' 


pierre, M.; Royer-(a)llard, P. P., 
Sieyes, J. E., Sully, Due de; 
Talleyrand-Perigord, C.-M. de, 
Thiers, L. A.; Thomas, A. A., 
Turgot, R. J., Vergennes, Comte 
de; Vergniaud, P. 

(German — B ethmann Ilollweg, T. 
von; Beust, E. E. von; Bismarck, 
O. E. L., Ihjchenberger, A.; 
Billow, B. H M., C'ajirhi (de 
Caprara de Montccuculi), (h L. 
von; Ebert, E , Ernest i; Erz- 
berger, M., Frederick 11 (the 
Great), Frederick William, Fred- 
erick William 1, (iagern, H v'on; 
(ientz, E von, 1 lardenberg, K 
A von ; Helffei ii h, K ,1 lohenlohe- 
Si lulhngsfurst, C K V, Hol- 
stein, E von. Kail hriednih, 
Kulerlen W'achter, A von; Mar- 
sch.dl von Bieberstein. A . Mi(]ue!, 
J von, Otto I. Pieiiss, H , 
Radowit/, I M \on. Rat lien. in, 
W, Stem, II F K \omiindzum. 
Sticsem.inn, (i , '1 irpitz, >\ von, 
W illiam I (d I.S.S,S) 

( .Ki 1 k (A\< II N D .'\le\. Older 

the ( »re.it , 1 lemosihenes, Solon 

(jR! I k (Modern) ( afiodislrMs, 
J . d rikoupis, (7 

llokV Rom\n h.Mi’iki -( h.irle 
niagne. ('hirles \, h redei i< k 1, 
hiedeiK'k ii, Heni\ iv (d iJo()), 
Joseph II 

Hin(,\ri\n Andrass\ , ( , .De.'ik, 

1 , halt os, ) . I raTKis joseph 1 

Kalla> . B , Kossuth, L I is/a, L, 

I is/.i, K 

I NDl \N ( Anc 11 N I ) - Asoka 

Irish— ( olhns, A 1 . I lood, II , 
(fralt.in, 11 t»nlhth A , ( )’f on 
nell, I) 


Mexican — C arranza, V.; Dfaz, 
J. de la C. P ; Juarez, H. P.; 
Madero, h\ E; Obregdn, A. 

Mosi.em — E nver Pasha; Javid, 
M.; Koprulu h'amily, Mahmud 
it; ABilhat P.islia; Mohammed ii, 
Mu'Awiyah; Omar ibn al-Khat- 
lah; Suleiman i. 

New Zi- aland — A tkinson, H. A ; 
Ballancc, J.; Cirey, G.; McKenzie, 
J.; Reeves, W. P , Seddon, R. J.; 
.Swainson, W.; Vogel, J. 

Norwj (,j\N - Nansen, I'.;Schwei- 
gaard, A. M ; Svimdrup, J. 

r’oLisM - ('/artoi'A ski, A J , Ko^^- 
cius/ko, d' A , 1 ibecki, h'. X,, 
W'lelupolski, A 

PoRTti.ij-si Ih ly the N.i\l 
gator, Ihnheiro hd^ eira, S , I’om- 
hal, M.'af|iitv dcL 

Rom \N— August us , Xurelms An- 
tonini's, C'aesar ( 'oust .int me . 
Diocletian, (irate ' s, I mid (• , 
J uh.miis, d'heodo^ s 1 

R I \i \N] \\ - Hr. It . I ' hainih , 
('ll/a, A f , loiitsi ’1 I . Ixog.'iJ 
nice. mu, M 

Ri ss| \\ \le\.moi ' 1, Alex.iudet 
II , Ihuu’i \ ( ( .ipodist rms, 

J . C.ithi - le II , I\ ii l^ , l/\ olsk\ , 
\ ]' K.iiiknn, i k Kiselev, 
P I ) Miliitm, \ \ , Peler i 
Radislu ht‘\ . \ N , t/()!io\,S I) . 
SjtT'iiskv, M M ‘n'mIiimu P A , 

I 1 > ano\ , \ 1 . W it C X 

Si Ria \N K.,i ,,i;o( ,rge. I ‘ . M do 
vanovH, M (ibienovic' Dvn.istN, 

ikisu', \ . Si(>t.in 1 hiAip 

SotTiiAiRL VN-— Both.i. I Kha- 
iiia, Krui’ti, ."s I P , Moshesh 


Croa 11 \N— JelaT u , J . 

Danish— Btanstorfl, A P., Bern- 
storll, J. H L. 

l)i KiL ( )ldenl).ir in-veldt, I . \ an , 
Pierson, N ( i , W it t , J de 

Eov I’l 1 \N — Meheniet Ah , Zaghhil 
P.ish.i, S 

]' Ri‘ M H — Ikirere de X'leiiz.ic, Ih, 
Barnave, A. P. J M , lioiirgeois, 

1 \’. A , Broglie, A \ , (\ini- 

lian res, J ) R de , ( amhon, 
P. I , C.imbon, P P , C.irnot, 

I N AL, ( lemeiice.i Li, 
C'olbert , J -B , 1 ).nil on, ( j j . 

Dell d' , Dubois, (. , herrv, 

J h. ( , Ihmiv, \ I! (It. 

I revcmet, (' de, (janibetl.i, 1. , 
C,ui/ot, h\ 1 ’ ( , 1 lenr^ iv, 

Hospital, M de 1 ’, laslrii- Rollm, 
A A , 1 oiiis XI, [amis \iv , 

Ma/aiin, ] , MOme, J , Mir.i 
he.m, Comte dt . Naptderm I, 
Nai)oleon 111 . Philij) i v, ^ Pfidiji 
Augustus, iXiri.dis, J Iv \1 , 
Richelieu, A J du P de. Robes 


IlviiVN Azeglio, M d’ . ( '.ivoiir, 
( li <r . ( 1 ispi, h I >(‘pr( I is, A . 

< ii.imii, \ M , < iiolitti, ( . , 
jacmi, S 1.1 uzz itti, I . 
Maiicim, S. Mt'dit . Nen, 
I’onijieo, RiiJInn, I , Saipi, P 
S( i.do].i, \ , Sp, event, i, S , \ irtor 
Ivinm.iimel 11 

J VRAM -^ 1 — Aral H.iknseki , (k)lo, 
S , llag.iki, I , Ito, H , Kido, I , 
okiibo, 1 , okum.i, S, Aama- 
gala, A 

LvriN Ami rk \n (set aha Mfxt- 
' VN ) Xrlig.is, J (t , B.dm.'ceda, 
J , Barlxisa, R liarrio-,. ] 
Ikillle V (Irdbnez, ! . ’iello, A 
Bohvat, S . Bonit.ccio dc Andr.id.i 
eSiK.i.J . Castilla, R. (.istro.C 
hr.inci.i,J (, R., (iarcia Moreno’ 
l. , (rorostiaga, J. B , ( 

Bl.inco, A . Justo, I H . I am. IS, 
\ , Alitrcg Ii , Nnii'-*/^ ]< ^ J'edro 
1 mid Pedo. ii , Port. ties, I) , 
Riwidavi.i. B . Rosas, J ^k de! 
San Martin, J tk , Santa Cru/, 
\ Sanmento, D 1 
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d.iiL 
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Ol-TK V (/^ 5 Sd) 
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Am^ruan — A bbott, S. W., Bil- 
lings, I. S.; Dc Bow, J. 1). B., 
Jarvis, E.; King, \V. A , Mayo- 
Smith, R.; Shattuck, L.; Wright, 
C. D. 

A usT KALIAN — Coghlan, T. A.; 
Knibl)s, (j. II. 

A ns I RIAN — Czoernig von Czern- 
hauseii, K.; Inaraa-Sternegg, K. 
T. von. 

Bkia.ian — D ucpetiaiix, £ ; Que- 
telct, A. 

Briiisii — B.iily, E., Baines, ], A.; 
Batrriian, A. E.; Booth, ( ; 
Eden, E. M., Edgeworth, E V , 
Edmonds, '1'. K , Ivirr, W ; 
Ciiffen, R: (jrauiit, J , Hunter, 
W. W.; Jevons, W. S., King, 
Levi, L., Pett^, W . Sinclair, j. 

Bulgarian Popov, K. 


Canadian — Johnson, C. 

Danish — Rubin, M., Sorensen, 
T. 

Dutch — Ackeradijek, J.; Beau- 
jon, A. 

Erknch — Benoiston de Chateau- 
neuf, L. E'.; Bertillon, J.; Block, 
M.; Deparcieux, A.; Dupre de 
Saint Maur, N. b'.; I'oville, A. de; 
Laplace, Marquis dc; Lavoisier, 
A. L.; Poisson, S.-D.; Villerme, 
L. R. 

Gkkman — Achenwall, (t , Borkh, 
k , ( 'ont ing, 1 1 . , ( Vonic, A h.W , 
Dictcrici, K I' W., Ivngcl, ('. 
L L , Hermann, E. B. W. von, 
Hodniann, J < i , Kiuipp, t« b , 
Laspeyres, E , Lexis, \V , Liiedei, 
A I' . Mayr, < ». von , Meit/en, A * 
l\iini(‘lin, (. , Scheel, H von, 
Schlo/er, A L von, Soetbecr, 
A. ( i , Siissniilch, I P. 


Hungarian — Bedthy de Be»- 
senyo, L.; F^nyes, E. C.; Jekel- 
falussy, J.; Keleti, K.*, K6r5ey 
de Sz^nto, J.; LAng, L. 

Irish — Hancock, W, N. 

ITALIAN*--Balbi, A.; Bodio, Ui 
E'erraris, C. F.; Messedaglia, A. 

Russian — Annensky, N. F.; Chu- 
prov, A. A.; Chuprov, A. L; 
Fortunatov, A. F.; Kablukov, 
N. A.; Kaufman, A. A.; Orlov, 
V. L; Orzhentsky, R. IVL; Peshe- 
khonov, A. \\\ bemenov, P. P. 
\'anson, Y. E^ 

Sf Kill AN — Jaksit, V. 

SwLDi^^n — Siindbarg, A. G. 

Swiss —Bernoulli tamily. 
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Islam viii 33<> a. 
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48H b. 

An HOT, C. — i 354. 

Abbott, C. ('. -1 355. 

Abbott, E. F.— 1 355. 

Abbot 1, L. — i 355. 
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trol 11 559 b. 
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7 (, R.uIio.mI A( < idriB'-. Mil 71 
74, R( h.ibibt at 1 III Ml' 221-25, 
.Salel\ Mo\ i nil III xui 5(t^ 0(1 
Mi'l \ I s, 1 m-t - iK’i .1 « 391 

401 , Altsenti'c isin i ^79.. Ako 
hoi 1 (>27 a, Automoltile Indus 
li \ '1 t27 a , l>lmd 11 588 o , ( hild 
(L.ibor) in |22 a. ( onstimtion 
Jndustre i\ 270 ,1, l^ni[ilo\ ers’ 
Liabiii1\ \ 514- j 8. I'.it igiic \ 1 
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1 (K>o of), 1 lu losiires v 524 b, 

I .irm 1 oaii Svstem, l eder.il vi 
loo M , I .irm R( lief v 1 j 14 - 18. 
Flax, 1 lem)) .' ml 1 u1 e v 1 275 b , 
hood Su]»j>l\ VI 5^4.1, (rosplan 
\n 708 .1, Peasantrv \ii 4(> b, 
Pioteition Ml 5 s 9'(>7. Russian 
Revolution Mil 487 .1, 488 b. 
Self Sullu lencv , ILonomit xin 
()58 .1 , Small I loldings xi\ 105 b 

Ac.rk Mil RVl So( IF I It'S — 1 570- 
71, Agiu hairs 1 544 45. Agri- 
('iilture, intern.it lotial Institute 
ol 1 0o()-o7, Da ire Inriustre i\' 
(}C)2 a, Evth ei 44 b, harmers’ 
Org.ini/.it ions \ \ 129 32, WWt- 
son xv 384 1), Women’s Org.ini- 
zal ions xe 4()4 b 

A(.ri( I i.Ti RI-- 1 572 (>00 (Primi- 
tiem 572 74, 598, Antujuile' and 
the Middle Ages 574-77, 599. 
Engkind 577 “^L .599, Europ 
C'ontinent 581 85, 5()(), [], S. 
585 -8(g 5()9, C'hina 58f)-t>o, 51)9, 
fap.ni 5()o ()2, 5(>9, India 592- 
93, .^99, (general Problems 593- 
Ooo) .Srr Cd.issi heat ion of Ar- 
ticles (Agriculture), p 548. See 
also Introd Vol i ((ireek Ctil- 
tuic and Thought) i 17 a, (The 
Roman World) 5O b; Anthro- 
pology 11 80 a, 82 h, Biology 11 
55b h, Census 111 299 b, Chinese 
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Problem iil 433 a; ('ity m 477 a , 
Diminishing Returns v 144 b, 
Domes! ication v 207 a, Dump- 
ing V 276 b; Economies (I^liysio- 
crats) V 349 b, Elect iic l^Jv^er v 
468 a; Employers’ Assoc i.itHjns 
V 513 b, (iosplan vi 708 a, 
Indian Question vii ()()2 a, 
Labor vni 617 b, Large Scale 
Production i\ 172 a, Negro 
Problem xi 341 a , ( )ccu])al ion \i 
432 b, Production fStalisi ics) 
XII 468 a, Protection xii fi(>i a; 
Specialization xiv 283 a, Sta- 
tistics (Practise) \iv t;()1 a hor 
/nag. rcjciOKVs sn Llassifica- 
tion of Articles (Agriculture), 
P 55 «. 

Agriculture, r>eparlments of 
Agru IccononiK si SD -i' Agtu 
Societies 1 S7i a, Agrnullure, 
( lOC't Ser vi( es for 1 tioo a , 0< • i a 
Ac.kic I 1 IT in , ( a)\' I Si m k 7 s 

j OK 1 tioo-oO, Agra ( oopei.i- 
tuni (L S)i S27b.AgrK C r^‘(ill 
1 5 ^ ^ .1 , Agnc Ec oiioniu si s t L 
38, Ague lalucation 1 ^^8-42, 
Agru' L\peniuciil Si it ions 1 
S 42 -t 4 . Ague I alts 1 ^44- ts, 
Agru' Mat kel uig I a , ‘csn. 
Agtn Poli(\ 1 (h) Xgi'K 

Societies 1 s;7o b, Ayiuiillun 
Internal lonal 1 nst ilule ol 1 f'oS 
07 , ( hainbcM's of Agi n nil ui (‘ iii 
^23-2^. (.oil on i\ 4''"'^ b, t lop 
and 1 lyestoi k Peporling i\ 
fios' a. 1 )aii\ Iiulustic i\ b 
Exlension Work, Xgin \i I 
30, I'ai III Plo< , L S A 1 I 04 ,1 , 
harm 1 oan S', stein, 1 ediMal 
lot)- 11. (a ading \ 11 T 1 1 a . 
( .rain 1 ' levaloi sent 38 a , In 1 
g, it ion \ ui 328 32. 1 and Mort- 
gage ( redil i\ 4S a, 48 a, 40 a, 
( and Set 1 leiiicnl i\ S2 1 md 
Ll ili/a I ion i\ I ’o b, Reclama- 
tion \iii lt)0 04 , .SialistK s 
(I^ac lise) \i\ 301 a 

l I I l KI , 1 8 I I KXA'r lox \! 

iNsiiit'li oi‘- 1 t)0<) 07, 1 Libm 
i\ t)24a. Statistics (Ilislor\ ) xi\ 
3^0 a 

Aguesseau, H 1 * d’— see r)A- 

ca T' ss \i , 11 -I' 

Aca s'l i M, A - 1 t)07 
Ahad Ha-am— sn (aNsmuco, A 
Ahimsa — Asoka 11 270 a, Indian 
Question vn (^(>7 1 ) 

Ahmad Klian— sec Scan in Ah- 
mad Kii \N 

Ahkv.ns, IL-i (>o8, Public Law 
Ml tiso a 

Aidc-'i'oi, Le (Sel d’Aidera — in 
223 a 

Aids- - 1 608- 10. 

An Lv, f* Ti’— I t)iD, ('oncilmi 
Movement iv l()i a 
Aingo de Ezpelela, Ik - ore L/- 
I’DLETA, P. A. DF 
Air Lommeice Act of ic72t)-- 
Aviation n 341 b, 353 a, 35(^ a, 
367 a, 368 1) 

Air Mail — Aviation 11 341 b, 353 a, 
361 a, 365 b 

Airship — Aviation 11 344 a. 


Akbar — Ahul I'azl Allami i 383 b. 
Art (India) ii 232 a; Empire v 
501 b, Icspionage v 594 a 
Akkadian Eaw — 1\ 211-19 
Aksakovs 1 610 
Al \HAMA Claims — 1 tn r-13; Neu- 
trahl y m 3(j 2 a 
Maman, J. 1 307 b 
Alamm — \i 287 a 

Aliu RDl. J P, l(.I4 

AiaU' KOM, j 1 Ol 3. 

Albert , Pi iiK c' — \ 1 2 ^ h 
Al III- in I, L P — I 014 
AlllFKIlS M \(.M -1 t)l4. Just 

J Vu e \ III SOS b 

Alliigensch Messi.imsm \ st)i t), 
Sec ts MU ()2S b 
Aliuioi 1' k<u 1 , A Dl -I t)l s 
Alc \hal \ - 1 f)i s 1 1 ' 

All ant .11 a - ' 4t) ^ a 
AlchI'MA 1 ()!()- is, I aotsm xiv 
SI 1 b 

Xi ( I \ M. A 1 t.iH, Coa nienta- 
I01 s in (.81 
All 1(1. lines-- 'I zSs i » 

Aia nilDi,-- I t)i<7 28, Anil Saloon 
I e igLo n M 8 19, I u|uoi 1 M- 

dlis(i\ i\ p)-, S'’ 2 ,lH|lloi It.d 
tic IX «)(), i'rtiliil lit ion xn 

499- S 10, i eiiiperani c‘ Move 
ineni \i\ sb7 7<> 

\li ohol l”dnslri,d so iN'Dis 

I kl \! Al I ollol 

Am 01 I, A P 1 ()28, 'I'ransccn- 
denl all- III w 7O b 
Am 1 IN — I (jjS 

Al DRK 11, N. W —1 t>2c); Warburg 
^ V 3 s S n 

Aidiich Plan- l edc'ial Keserx e 
"S', stem \ 1 1 SS b 
Aldni h-\ reel. Old A< I vi i S 5 b 
Aldus — vn 5 V) ,1 

At l MlU K 1,1 L d’ l <)2(). I 11- 

I \ ( lop( distes \ S- 7 b 
Al I \ \M)i K I I I v> t 'Kiccrt of 
Powers IV 153 b, Hob Xlli.iiitc 
\ u 119 a 

AmxwdI'H II -1 ('>30, local 

t .o\ 1 i\ S7t> b 
Alexander a - i\’ Itii b 
Aiiwndik '1 111* Crl\i -1 (»3i, 
Introd \ ol i ((.reek (’nlnire 
and riionglit ) 1 lO .1, l‘> b, b, 
3^ I), 1cm pin* so I a, Museums 
and i'-AhibiOoiis \i 1 48 a, Stoi- 
cism \iv 407 .1, XXaT XV a 
Alexander ll.imilton Institu'''— 
vin 408 b 

All x.indei son, 1 '. 1 ' \\" -xiiiS5a 
All a SI, 1 — 0 224 ti 
Al 1 11 Kl, \' — 1 (>32 
Al I'ONso \ n 0^2. ('odifu at ion 
111 907 b, Priie kegukilion xii 
^S 7 

Allied the C.reat- xi V3 b 
Algei.iras (’onference— Morc'cco 
( juest ion X) 18 b, Nicolson xi 
47 I b 

‘All— 111 149 a 

AliI' N- 1 643- 35, Ini rod. Vol. i 
(( ireek C'ullute and Thought) 1 
12 b, 14 a, Alien and Sedition 
Acts 1 945-39, Allegiance i 
949 a, Amencani/ation 11 33- 
35; Anthropology 11 97 b; Anti- 
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semitism ii 119-25; Aristocrai'v 
n 185 b; Assimdat ion, Social 11 
281 83, Aubame, Right of 11 
307 -oS, Plood Accusation n 
598 ,'i , C’omniercial 'Freaties \v 
2 h 1 ), ('onflict of Paws i\' 187- 
94, Dejiort.it ion and b.xpulsion 
of Aliens v ()S '<)8, haiemt’ Alien 
.S^7 49 t 1 thnic (^X)nimunit ics 
V' (107-14, Et hiiocentrisni v 
()i 4 14, I'-xleii uonalil A vi 3(1 
39, I'oreign L.ingu.ige Press \i 
3/8 (opsK"^ vn 231 l>, ilos- 
pil.ilil All 402 ()4, Immigra- 
tion Ml 587 95, Inter marriage 
Ain iSf a, 1 nl ei nat lon.il h'l- 
n.ince Ann i 00 b. ) iid.iism A in 
4^7 1 ) , Ku Kki\ Kl.ui A 111 ()07 a ; 
Lu.a 9 .ieck) i\ 227 a, Mass 
I'.Npnlaon \ 185-89, Mihl.irism 
v 4 pi b, XlmoiiliCvS, N.ilional x 
ST 8 ' 4 , i\al ni .ili/at ion xi 405 
(■(J, P.iss[)oi( vn I 1 (), Smug- 
gling MA I ' I a 

A ll( n, 1 ' m IDA^ — vv r.NFMA Al 1I',N 

Al t: n i'koi’LK' 1 ()3() 48, Con- 
I {‘.-,sions lA I ,7 a , EaicmA Alien 
'' Sv8 I>. Lv eni.il lonal I' lnani e 
\ 111 i()i a , ban 'I ciinn' (Latin 
Amt Mc.C i\ 122 I, Nil I, lies \i 
482 b Recpiisit ions, Militarv 
xiu 324 2() 

Alii N and Sidition Ac'is— 1 
()4S 38, rieedom ol Speech and 
ot 1 lie J 'ress \'i ) S 7 b 

Al 11 ' N \ I !l)\ ( It pRl »rt K I A — 1 () 4 ()- 
.1 i ('h.'if il.ibtc* 1 I lists 111 448 l> 

1 .lit. Ill A SS 4 -,S(>, lu'Ull.lllSIll A'l 
207 b , !■ I ei'holil A I 41 >3 a , t bl t s 
A I <158 ()i , L.iw 1 C'uneifoi m) i\ 

2 1 7 .1 , Xloi tmain \i 40-50, ]*er- 
l»e( ml ic's Nil 81 83 

Al 11 N IS I -1 (>41 

Al lAlONA — 1 941-14 

Al [SON, A — 1 (>44, Population xii 
250 .1 

Al I, AN, 11 . 914 . 

Alj.an, 1 (>44 

AiLT(.1\nm -1 (>44-49, Alsare- 
Lorr.imei' 10 1 2 , Annexal ion n 
(>8 b, ( U i/cn -^iiif) 111 47l-7Ci 
( lA u LtliM al ion in 4<>() -c>8, 
Civil XX'.ii 111 S-X 2s, Dominion 
Status A’ 211 n>, Dual ('iti/en- 
slii[) A 2S7 59, Extommimic.i- 
tion v (>78 a, b.xpalnation v 
4 5, kend.ilisin vi 207 b, 2i9 b, 
I'ri'eilom of Association vi 447 
50, Impressment \’u (>15 a, 

Nalion.ilism xi 241- 41), N.ition- 
alilA XI 241) S2, Nat m.ih/ation 
M v>5 09, Dbedience, rVilitica! 
X. 415 -1 8 , Patriotism xn 29 29; 
dVe ( Son XV 93-96. 

Allen, R — \ in 4] 4 .i 

Allenln , Lord- v 4 }3 b. 

Alliancl— 11 3 4, Agreements, 
lilt ernat jonal 1 518 20, TXalance 
of PovAei 11 3‘)5 <19 . bcderation 
\n 173 a, Uaiise.it 1C League \oi 
2(>i (>7, UoIa Alli.irue vn 417- 
IC4, Isolation, J)i])lomatic vni 
352 b, National Defense xi 
ic)o b, protectorate xii 567 b. 
World War xv 494 b. 
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Alliance Aluminium Company — 
X 377 b. 

Alliance, Holy — scr Holy Alli- 
ANCl . 

Allied Debts — see Interallied 
Debts 

Allofmenis — li 5 7, Land Settle- 
ment i\ 55 b, 39 b, Land Tenure 
IX .S2 b, Sg a. 

Ai I ()W\\(’r S\ SI !■ M --11 7 
A 11 c)\'s— I ron .ind Steel lndustr\ 
\au 30O a , Metals x 3H4 b 
Allport , V 1 2o() !j. 2 j 8 b. 
Alnnr.dl, \’ — xin 214 a 
Almsiioesi — n 8 10, UeETiiiR n 
4(>4. 1 ). Child (Dependent) in 
3(>(> b, Institutions, Public Ain 
gr .1, ( )ld Age xi 458 a, Poor 
La\K s xn 231 a 
Alodial 1 enure — \ 1 JoO a 
Al SXCK-LoKK MM — 11 TO 12, Au- 
toiioniN 11 33^ a: Lthnic Com- 
nninit les \ ()o8 b 
Altaniira, K - \ n ^78 b. 
AetI'.nsimn, K —11 12 
Alternating Cuirent— xv 405 <1. 
^J/l (.!' lai, I P -- n 1 2 
Ali'IIIshs, 1 11 M. Lnlighten- 

inent v 348 1 ), Social Contract 
XI\ I 2 () .1 

Ai lurisM AM) Fa.oisM — n n-ib, 
AnthrojKilogA 11 97 b, C hatitA 
111 ^40 b, DependeiKN \ g^ 93, 
Epicureanism \ S<>8 a, liedon- 
isni VI I 307 10. Hobbes \n 
393 a: Human Nature vu 33s a, 
individualism A’li (>74 -80. Ser\ - 
ice xni 672 74, Social Christian 
Movements \i\ 120 a, Stirner 
MV 393 b, Id ilitanaiiism x\ 
197-200. 

Aluminum — \ 373 b, 383 b 
Aevaiu /, \ 11 lb. 

Alvori), C. \V.— nib 

Amalgamated Assoc of Iron and 
St(‘el Workers vin 317 b 

Amalgamated Clot lung Workers 
--(larment Industiies\i 382a, 
Housing vii 31 (> b, Labor- 
('apital Cooperation \in b28 b. 

A.malgarnated Ccjoperative Apart- 
ments - vii 319 a 

Amalgamated Societv of Engi- 
neers — x\ 8 a. 

Amalgamation n ib-17; Assim- 
ikition, Social n 281-83, Race 
XI 11 23-30; Race Mixture xni 
41 43 - 

Amana Society - iv ()b b. 

Amari, M —11 1 7. 

Amatti’K— 11 18-20, Administra- 
tion, Public 1 444 b, 448 b, 
Athletics n 300 a, Career in 
225 a, C.enticman, 'J’heory of 
the vi O17 b. Music xi 164 b, 
Sports XIV 30O a. 

Amhrosf— 11 20; Church Fathers 
lit 463 b. 

Ambulance Chasing — iv 312 b. 

Amendments, Consti f h i ional — 
ii 21 23, Bilisof Rights ii 345 a; 
Constitutional Conventions iv 
243 b; Constitutional Enw iv 
248 a; Constitutions iv 260 b; 
bederation vi 175 a; (iovt. 


(U. S ) vn 16 b; Initiative and 
Referendum v 111 50-52, Prohi- 
bition XII 303 1> 

Aniereement — \ 1 24(1-32 
Amei uMii Assoc, lor Adult Educxi- 
tion - 1 4f)3 1) 

Americ,in Assoc of SocmI Woik- 
ers -xiv 1 84 a 

AmcTKan Assoc of Hnivcrsity 
Piofessors 1 38(> b 
American C'i\ il Libeities I nion — 
111 312 a 

Ament an Ci\ii Wai -.ncc Civil 
Wai, I S 

\men< an C'ouiiril of Learned 
Societ les - I e irni-d Soi lel les i\ 
2()() 1 ), Res(\n ( h \m 33 1 b 
Ami kk an i 1 oi' r \ i ion oi- 1 MioR 
II 23- VL AiildtiHibih' ludiis- 
t r\ II ^ '‘7 1 ) Im>m ou 11 a , 
( (uiip.un I I'Uisiiig i\ 117 ‘L 
Dii.il 1 iiioniMii \ 2-,') b < •dui- 
peis \ 1 ()(); a , lnd(']»( mh'nt 

\'o| mg All (> D b, Indus! 1 lal 
\\ orkers dI 1 he W oi Id \ m 1 3 b, 
17a, Knights of l.aboi \ 111 3 ' ^ 
b. Labor Banking xiu (ui b. 
Labor Mox'emeiil \iii oo'^ b. 
0 (I 3 <1. Nt'gio Idoblem \i 33 ') b. 
Railroads xiii (>3 a. ] ladc* I 11- 
10ns .\\ 4 I), .^o b 

American I'ederatioii of leathers 
-- Nie 331 b 

Amj’kk \\ I \\\ 1 \s 1 1 1 1 m 11 30- 
31 , ( (xlifit al ion m 0o(> b, ()io b 
AmI'Rkan I I (.ion - 11 ;i-33, 

I.obbx IN 3O7 a, \etcr.ins x\' 
J^t.a 

American M.magemeiit -Xssot la- 
1 1011-111 (F> a 

Ameruan l\ir (\ — see Kiiovc Noth- 
ing Partx 

American JV.ice S(k iel\ — \ii 42 a 
Anieneaii Plan — I ntTiiploxTiienl 
Insurance \\ lt><> !» 

American 1 holt'cl n t* Asstx' \iii 
(>o8 b 

Amenc.m Rexoliition Bui ke m 
73 .1, I'danklm \i 421 a. Land 
(trants (I . S ) in 33 a, 1 iberal- 
ism IX 4 3() a, Moins xi 20 a, 
i’ame \i 330 a , Wdlsoii \\' 423 <1. 
AmencMH '1 elepfione and J ele 
graph C’o. — I t'lephone <nid 
Telegra|)h xiv 3L2 1 ), 393 b, 
\diil XV 208 a. 

American I'obacco ('o \iv (>42 a. 
AmI'RK wi/mion — It 33-33, 
Amenc'an l.egion 11 31 b, As- 
similation, Social 11 281-83, Im- 
imgiation vn 39T b. 

Amt s, I-' — 11 33 

AmI'.s, J B. — 11 33; C'asc Method 
in 232 b 

Ammende, In — x 323 b. 

Ammon, A. C). — 11 36; Sociology 
xiv 238 b. 

AMNi'.sn’ - ij 36-39 
Amort i/<il ion — Capitali/ation 
and Amort I /at ion ui Faxes 111 
21 1 1 ), Mortmain xi 43 b Public 
Debt xii 606 b. 

Amos, S. — il 39; Codification iii 
610 b 

Amphictyuny — i 14 a. 


Amsterdam 1 nternat lonal — ii 
116 a. >'ser also International 
heder.ilion of Trade Lnions 
AmLsI' M l' N J s, Pi IlLK — U 3 () 4 {). 
See ( lassitK'at ion tjf Articles 
(Reel eat ion and Amusement) 
p, 333 Sec (j/sa Ant hrojiologx 11 
8t) b, Boom 11 (>40 a. Lot t cries ix 
6! 3 a 

An.ibaptisis Messianism \ 362a, 
I’assixe Resi-.lame and Non 
coopi'rat ion \ii II a, Religious 
I Its! 1 tut urns Mil 271 a , Seels xni 
()20 b. Sot i.ilism \i\ it)o b 
\na(harsis ('lotits— see CLt)t)is, 

IB 

\n itsmda ('ojijx*! Co \ 373 a. 
An VRt iiisM— 11 4(v 3 3 , Inliod. 

\ ol I (I he Re\ obit ions) 1 
I 34 1 ), t fiid’s id nail sill and ( . pi- 
ll a iisiu ) I 38 a , Audi eu s 11 3(> a ; 
\nt iiiiilit irihiii 11 11s b. ibi 

kumn II 393 B.irvsimmg Powtr 
u jOo a , ( huaiig 1 /u in 4(12 b , 
C'onmumist II Stlllements i\^ 
loo b, ( .( lit imI S| ! ike \ I fio.s b, 
Kto] k > 1 kill \ 111 603 ,1 . Labor 
Mo\ t men I \ 111 ( iN2 b , M.i lal esi a 
\ (> 3 b , Most Ni 3 3 a . Passiv e 
Rt'Msiantt' iind Non-tooperi 
1 ion Nil 11 b , 1 'oil! u I i ( )Ilemlers 
Nil 202 a. Ret III-. Nil I i()| b, 
Romani it isiii niu t 30 b. Sabo 
taee nui )oo b Sedition xiii 
(>38 1), Sjipin-r ,1 ^ 

vSx ii( 1 i( disin NIX |90 ,! , Tei- 
ron^^l \i\ 377 b. I lade I nions 
iSp Mil ) NX 20 ! I 

An( I si()K \\ OKMIII’ 11 3 3 33 . 

( ontu( j.iin-^ni ix iijS b, J Jero 
\\ Of ship X 1 1 3 37 .1 . I i x\ ( 1 1 indn ) 
j\ 230 b, ( fap. iiK s( ) 234 b 
Anderson, B M , Ir — s ,39- u 
\\D1 ItsoN, I ( , 1133 

Andi.rson, I -11 33, M.isonrx \ 

1 7S .1 

AnDI Rsi in \\ ( 11 30 

Andi o. I’ Oi —11 30 
AndI': X‘-sx , ( • II s7 
Amiri xj , J 1. 38 
AndR! xt, 1 \ -11 37, Introfi 

\ ol 1 ( Rt iM iss.i IK e .md Rc'for- 
m.it ion ) I ro2 a 
Andri' 1 , R - II 38 
Am>ki \\ s, !■ B 11 38. 

AndrI' v\ s, S P ~ n 3p 
Anthoniriis, I \i\ f>t)2 b, 

AiNt.Am u S() ()o. 

ANt. \s, ( J I'' 11 fX). 

Ant, IT 1,1 B - 11 (x). 

Angell, N x 11 6 j 3 a. 

Anmi 111, A — 11 61 . 

Anglieamsm Ihotestantism xii 
371 b. keliLuous Inslitutitms 
(Prolestaiit ) \in 2()() b. 

Anglo Saxoiiism — iCin-moxamient s 
XI 330 a. 

Animal Magnetism — Mesmer x 
35 .S I) 

Animal I'roh'c iion n 61- 
Bergh 11 322 f), 1 1 um.oiit arian- 
ism vn 346 b 

An imal ] Nyrhologx — 1 3 eha xn'orism 
ii 497 a; Cc)mj)arat ive Psychol- 
ogy IV 129-31 ; Consciousness iv 
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214 b, 216 b; Dress v 2^^^ .i, 
Psycholo^O^ xii 593 h; Reini.'inis 
xiii 22O b. 

Animal Sckiktii'S — li An- 

throi)olf)|;y ii 79 d, Jiiolo^ry 1, 
556 a; (’ourtshij) iv 53S b, i)o- 
mestication v 2{)()-()«, Ebpirias 
V 593 I), Pro])erty xii 530 a 
Animism-"!] f>5“b7. Ani linjjKjJo^ry 
ii 94 b, i’etisliisni vi 202 a, Fic- 
tions VI 227 c \ , ( i.iniblini; VI 
b, Mdgic \ 40 b, Scaente xiii 
5 b 4 b 

ANNL^SK^ , N F - ll (>7. 
Annlxaiion— 11 Alsace- 

Forr.iirie ii 10-12, I'llibiisfermg 
vi 2^1-33, I niporiahsm vn 603 
b, l’le))isrite xii ib-^ oP, I’ro- 
tect orate mi 5b7-7 i . Stale Suc- 
ression xiv 344 

Anni 1 1 11 s — 11 ()() 71, (iroiij) Fi- 
suraiue \n 185 a, File liisui- 
aiice i\ 4bS a . 

Anseelip E. iv 379 b 
An SI' I M - II 7 I 
Anson, \V. I\ — 71 
An'[ 1 (M I i< V, j M - 11 72 
An I HONS , S H —11 72 
Anthracite Coal liulustr\ 

in 5()3 b, Iron anti Steel Jntlns- 
try vin 300 <t , IVlinint^ At t idents 
X 509 a, ] rade Agreena nts xi\ 
bb8 a 

Ant hn >1 >< igeogni] 'hy — fee G 1 t k , 

Ani iiRoroi of.’i -- 11 7^ no (Tn- 

trod 7^ 75, Biological Asjiei Is 
75-77, Fsvchologieal Aspects 
77, Language 77-79, (diUare 
7(> <)K, Integr.ition of Cultuic' 
C)8 -io 2, St uch' of Cultures 
102- to) , Int rod \ oI i ( W hat 
Are the Social Scieruc'sF 1 4 b, 
(Indis'idua lisni anti I 'ai)it alisni) 
Ib2 b, { Mat loiuihsiii ) 170 b, 

("rhc I rend to inti in.il loiuil- 
isni) 1840, (War and KeoriL'iita- 
t ion ) li;9 a, ( I’he Soc lal Scieiu i‘s 
as Disciplines, Iraiue) 253 1 », 
(Crl. F»i-it ) 238 a, 243 b, 

( fa pan) 322 b, (C S ) 3 ^7 Ip 
Anthropi>niet ry n i 10 12, -\f- 
yans n 2b4 {15, Atacisni 11 2t)o 
b, Criminology u' 58(1 b, ( ul- 
ture IV b2i 4b, ( 'lilt me Area n 
64b 47, Ditlnsionism \ I3(j-,t2, 
Doniesl leat ion v 2o{)-o8, Invo- 
lution, Soc lal V ()59-b2 , 1 ‘olklore 
vi 288 93 , h line 1 1011a lisiu \ 1 525 
b; lluman Nature vn 53(5 a; 
Language i\ I5.s-ibc), Method, 
Scientihr x 392 b, Prehistory 
xii 31b -18, Psychology xii 591 
a. Race xiii 2 5- 3b, Sociology 
xiv 243 b. See also Primitive 
Society. For /nag, refcrejtres ,sec 
(dassilication of Articles (An- 
thropology), p. 558 
Antiiroir)MF.i HV — 11 110-12; In- 
trod. Vol. 1 (War .ind Re- 
orientation) i 109 b, Antliropol- 
ogy ii 75 b; Broca iii 7 b, 
(ialton VI 553 b, Martin x ib8 
a; Race xiii 26 b, Retzius xiii 
357 


Anthropomorphism — ii (>4 b. 

Ant hrojMisophy- xiv 382 b. 
Anticlickicalism — ji 1 12 14, 
About 1 375 a; Antisemitism 11 
123 ,1, IFirrios 11 4b() b, Civic 
Ivdiication 111 4(^7 a, Deism v' (j 2 
a, l'>ench Revolution vi 481 b. 
Religious h'rcedom xiii 245 a, 
Secularism \iii 933 b 
An 1 1-( OKN I. \\\ I.i. \ia'i< - 11 j 14- 
15, int rod Vol 1 iThe Sticuil 
Silences as Disei])lmes, (a 
Bn< ) I 2 .t f b, Hr ighf 111 3 a , 
Chaitism 111 353 a, t )l)den m 
<•03 a , ( nrn I>avvs iv {07 i) 

Ant igonns < lonates 1 ^9 b 
An I IMJLJ J \KISM 11 lJ=i I(>. S (( 

1*1 \C l- M()\ 1 Ml' \ J s 
Ant mionv — \ 387 !> 

AmIRAOK \j I' M I 1I0-|8, \{- 

lion 1 iaiH,aise 1 |2^ JS, 'vI'hti 
can I ,egioi) n 1 b , Aiil isi nut isni 
1! I2J b, 12^ a. 12^^ l», Assemble , 
Ri;’h( .)) '! 27O I, lU'lje* n 502 b. 
Ceiisorsln, 111 290 ( iv ii 

I abei t K s .11 511 t , ^ onimim 1st 

J ’ai t if\‘ i\ 94 a , ( oi.rei t ot 
PiAcrsiv IS> '»nscr\atism 

jv 230 33, t iiminal S\ ndi 
calism iv 5-''' 8 |, iTeporlatinn 
and hvjinlsioi el Alums \ c>7 a , 
Lm])lov'iis’ Associations v 512 
a , ]• leeilom of Spe lu h and of the 
Press V I 457 l>, llighert niieism 
V 11 34'S 1), 1 V nchmg i\ (>41 1) 
i’ohlual <)llend<us \n 202 a, 
f’olit ical f'olicc XII 20 y 07, 
Sedition \m 938 b, rradition- 
alisin ' V ()''-7(). 

An 1 1 Svi.ooN I I- \oi I - ii 118-ic). 

Prohiliil ion .vi) 501 ll. 

An J 1' 1 MI I I 'At iiJi<> 25, Ary.ms 

II 294 -(15, lUood '\( ( lisa 111 >11 11 
597 a . f rusadi s iv (>15 b, 

J )iaspora v (diotto vi 

t) 4 fi - Si), Intc llect ii.ils \ m 120 .1, 
Jewish IniiMiicipat ion viii 39} 
99, Muss IC\])ulsion \ i8() b, 
J'lissicri' \ 19^ ,1 , National 

501 lahsm, ( icrmaii xi 225 b. 

Ant isla very Moveunents — icr 

Audi i hon. 

Antiblhenes — iv (>80 a. 

Antitrust 1 .iws — see* "I'Kl'STs. 

Ant IV IV is(‘(M ion— Anim.d Protec- 
tion 11 92 1 ), Bergh ii 522 ]> 
Anion, In C, von 11 125 
A.nIOMNO — 11 I2b; Just Puce vm 
50b a. 

Amonovk ii, V’. B -ii J2b, 
Anuchin, D N. — 11 127. 

Anzano, T. I)L -ii 127. 

AroKii, h 11 128, Preschool 

Ivdui at ion xii 321 a. 

Acomasv and III kfs\ ii 128- 
30, Introd. Vol i (Lhe Cm- 
versfll C'hurch) i bt» b, Belief 11 

502 a, Francisc.in Movement 
\n4i4b, Irifimsition vmbi-()4, 
Religious Institutions (Roman 
Catholic) xm 252 b. 

Ai’i’ANAca' 11 130-3 1 ; hendalism 
vi 208 b. 

Apffals — 11 13 1-3(1, Audicncia 11 
31 1-12, Certiorari in 317 19, 


Courts, Admiiiistnitive iv 532 

a, Lciuity v 585 b; judgments 
vm 443 b, Supreme Court, 
Lulled States mv 479 a. 

Apjici t , N 111 1 74 b 

Aiu’ia (, vRTii, R 11 136. 

Apjjlelim, L. 1 C xii ibo a. 

Aei’ia' ION, N - 11 i3(). 

Ai’i’oiM Ml N I s - 11 137 58, Judi- 
ciarN’ vmi .4()4 b. Legislative 
Assciiibhes (I S ) iv 393 <1, 
Spoils Sv:5tem xiv 301-05. 

Al’l'OR I loNMi \i — II 138 41, Cen- 
sus ill 295 500, ( icrrymander vi 
(j58 39, i 1 (( ,t Ih 1: .) vm 2.4 

Is 'I Si je a, l.egislative As- 
sembliLS illi-,loi\ ami 'J'lieory) 
i\ 5 59 a, iL S ) F)2 a, 3(17 

b, Rolti ii jioiuiighs xiii 4.45 
-r4- 

Al )pi osal \ee \ Al.i A 1 loN, 

Aitki ( 1 VI ion 11 1^1-44, In- 

con '( vn t)23 b, liH'ome "Fax 
V 11 920 a 

Aiu'RI A I ll 1 siiit'- 11 144-47 . iLisi- 
nc-ss Kdui' 111 107 b, Child 

(Dc*f)cmden' m 390 b, C'on- 
stniclioii industry iv' 274 a, 

( iLiilds '( 'hmi'se ' \ 11 219 b, 

(Isuioj).) 213 I', (Isliiiiiii ) 215 b, 
lndu^l I a! Lduc v 11 (193 a , 

Joiirtie> men’s Societies vm 425 

a, Labourers Slat iCes of ix 4 b, 

I egal i^rofessioii and Leg.d 
Fdiic IN 339 b, Mtulicine 
(Ml dll al 1 due ) x 289 a, 
Cnniing and i*L;l)lis(iing xii 412 

b, \ oc itional I'.due \\ 272 a. 

Aojiiopnat 10ns so Jii uca' 1. 

Ap! ll "I'heses 11 (>27 a 

Aoi IN vs, '1 — 11 147 Introd Vbil 
J (4 he < irovv'Ci o) Aiitonorav ) 1 
80 a, Albert us Magnus 1 (94 b, 
Catholic Farties in 272 a, 

( Iirist lami V 111 -(57 a. Duns 
.Scot us V j 82 a. Just Fnve vm 
505 !,, justice vm 510 b, Leo 
Mil i\ 4.08 b, Natural Law ji 
287 a, I'liblic 1' UMiu'C xii 641 b, 
k.il louahsni \iu 115 a. Seho- 
lastu iM. \n’ 57(> 1 ). Seiulansm 
Mil ()3l b. Service xm 973 .1, 
8soto, de MV 21)4 1) 

Aiovui, A 11 148, Lg^plian 

Ih'oblem V 442 a 
Ar m 1 Ia K( s] ki II 1^9. 

Araki lieyev , A 1 (>30 b. 

Auam)\, CondI' de-mi 149. 

Ariu nsoi'MiaNsi n\i''i — 11 150. 

ARuniovoi 11 150-51 

Auill 1 RATION, CoM.Ml'KCIVL — li 
I 

Ariuirvuon, Industrial -- ii 
155 s7, Conciliation, Indus- 
trial IV ib5-()9, Const ructicjin 
Industry iv 273 a, 27b a; 
lauployers’ Associations v’ 51 1 
b, * jarmcnl Industries vi 583 b; 
Industrial Relations Councils 
vm 717-22, Justi vm 507 b, 
Kingston vin 568 a, I. a bur Dis- 
putes \m (>39 a, i.abor, Govl, 
Se»'vires lor vm 949 b, Mini 
mum V\ag(‘ x 492 1 ), Mundella 
xi 85 L), Railroads mii 9b b 
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St 1 ik(^s and LulIvoiiIs \i\' 4 j a . 

I'r idc rmoiis ( \iistnilia, New 
Zealand ) \v *p) h. 

AkHI I K \TI()N, L\ 1 !■ RN \7]()\ M 

ii Introd \\>1 i (The 

'licnd to Internationalism) 1 
17^^ ,i; (tilerria- 

tianal 1 h, Alahania C'latrns 
i 611-1^, Cairo and T )raRo 
l)o< times in 156,1, (kisus Belli 
111 2(».S .1, (ro\t. (Brit. ( orii- 
nionwe.ilth of Nations) vii 42 b, 
Hai^ne C onferenres vii 242 1 ), 
International 1 .i\e via 170 b, 
Interiuit lonal ()rt;ani/at ion \'ni 
182 a . 1 eaL;ne oI Nat 10ns i\ 242 
a, Mediation x 272 a, f>ut- 
lawr\' of War xi 508-10, Peace 
Mo\enients \ii t 48, JVrma- 
nent Court of Atlntration xn 
yt) 78, JVrmaneril (V)urt of 
Inlern.il lonal Justice \n 78—81, 
Repudiation of Public Debts 
xiii 52^^ h 

Arc It, f - ii Tf)^, '\^ranan Mo\’e' 
nient s 1 4c>() a 

Ar( II vi ol (H.\ — 11 it)^-67. In- 

trod \ ol. l (W’ai and Re- 
orient at ton) 1 Ipg 1), 22 1 ‘6 

(The Social Sciences as Disci- 
plines, Pat Amei ) "^it) a, 

Antliropoloi^v a 74 .1, io() a. 
Art (Prinaliv'e) 11 228 b, 

Boucher de ( re v'ec oetir de 
Peithes a (148 ,1, C'leraionl- 
(i.inneau 111 555 a, (_ out minty, 
Social IV 51 () a , C'nrtius iv 652 a , 
Dress V 25s 1 ), llistor\ and 
1 bslorioeraphv \n 571; b, Man 
X 72 1 ), Pottery xii 271) b, Pie- 
Instorv \a 5it>-i8, Records, 
fdislorical \ai 175 b 
Archic^eaes of Apame 1— v 285 b 
Archimedes — xiii 5P7 b 
ARimnxtt'RE — a it)7-75, Art a 
225-5(), Pxpositioas, lalerna- 
tional VI 24 b, h unctioaalism \ 1 
52=^ b, Modernism \ 5(>7 a, 
Prolessioas xn 47^ b 
Arc iiivi s — 11 I 76-81 , Ini rfjfl \o! 

I (The Roman World! 1 51 a, 

( rov crniiKail Public at ions V’li 
120-22, llislorv and I list 011- 
ography va *6 l-avv ((/leek) 
i\ 227 a, Madex \ 55 b, Pal- 
l;ra\e xi 5^0 a, Public I ibranes 
xn (>^i) 65, Reccnals, liistoncal 
xiii I 74 b 

ARDVsiii' \ , P N -11 181. 

Ardic.c), I\ 11 181 
Arex' \i , (k — 11 182. 

Arel mo, 1 . see Bki m P 
Aioa'Nsox, M via, a is o' - 11 182 
ARc.jMiii', P> I)' 11 182, (\)n- 

llic t ol 1 a \vs i\ 1 88 1) 

Aristii)])ns ot C'v'rene — Cyrenaics 
iv 1)85 1 ), Hedonism vn yyj a 
Ari^ick k\cv — a 18:^ <)<), lalrod 
\'ol I ( I'he Roman Woild) 1 
b, 58 b, 7\j2ratian Movements 1 
4C12 515, Ariiateiir 11 ic> a, 
Anmsements, I^nblic a b, 
Armed I'orca's, COntrol of a 200 
b, Art ii 226 a, 248 b, 255 b, 
Art C'olleclai}; a 25<) a. Assas- 


sination 1- 272 b, liicanieial 
System a 534 a, Boiay^eoisie a 
654 1 ), Jirahnianism .md Hm- 
diasm a (>7 } b, BiaeaiK rac 111 
70 h; C'areer 111 225 a, C on 
bervatisni tv 230 b, Di|ilomac\ 
V 147 b, Fashion \i 142 .1, 
Cienllem.in, 'J'h(‘or\ of the \i 
6j6 2o,(iOvt ((it Bnl ) \ i) 24 

a, Pandcal Fslates i\ 140 43. 
PeRislativ e Assemblies {( »t Brit 
and Dominions) i\ 370 a, Pei 
sure jx 403 a, Pibei ihsin i\ .l3t) 

b, I ileiatiire i\ 5^3 b. MicPlIe 
(dass X 4og a, Nobilitv \i 
:^85-8(^, Phil oc rac V \u 175 77, 

1 Vimoi;eni(nre xn 402-05, Reri- 
aissanc'e xiii 280 a, Ro\al 
( onrt xiii 448 51. 

Akisioimi \M s — a H)o, Theater 
XIV 60 f a 

Akisioii |. a ipi . latiod \’o) i 
{( irec'k ( allure and 1 hoiieht ) 

1 2f) b. <1, Albert us Maejius 1 
(114 1). Acnanas a 147 a. 

Av'crroes a 3^8 b, Bmlo^v' a 
550 b, Brum 11! ic; .1 , ( hrist lan- 
itv III :iS7 a. C'oiiimna Sense i\ 
58 b, ( ommiimsm iv 82 a, 
Dernocraev v 78 ,1. I'conomics 
V 317 .1, l■.du(^l1Ion \ .106 a, 
Pvoliitioa \ (>50.1, !'.\ olat ion. 
Social V t)57 a, Human Nature 
^ " S C3 b, I list Pi k e \ ai 504 b, 
Jaslice via 509 b, Pork' i\ spe; 
b, Malthas xa 248 b. Ma- 
teri.dism x 210 b. Mechanism 
and Vitalism x 2t)7 b. Natural 
Paw XI 28!) a, Pfalosofihv xn 
121 a, 124 b, rV)litif_al Sc ieri(^(‘ 
XII 208 a. Race (.oalhct xai 36 
b, R.it lon.ilism via 1 1 1 b. 
Scholastic ism xai 578 a, Scicmce 
\m 5(>7 a, Socioloev \i\ 232 b, 
I'sarv XV i<)4 b, Woman, I’osi- 
tion m Soc let V \\^ 443 b 
Antlimetic Mean — a 3 ’^7 b. 

ArjvW Ri<a? ?, R —a 
Anaamy;aiid, A — vat (>15 b. 
Akmwiinjs a ic)3 ()(), Arms 
and M amt ions 1 niliic a 2c)6-op, 
Army a 2 to 18, Aviation a 348 
b, Balaixe of J*o\\ei a 3c>7 a. 
Disaimaiaeat v i58-t>i, Iron 
.01(1 Steel 1 adust ry via 2()6 b, 
l.imit.ition of Armaments ix 
480 86, Mihlaiism x .4.17 b. 
Alumtions Indastiv xi 128 34, 
Nav\ XI ^lo-ic^, W.ir xv 338 a 
Arm.iments, Pimitatioii oi--,see 
PiMii A 1 ic)\ 01 Ar.m \mi X 1 s 
ArmF'D I’okc I s, C’ovrROi ot — a 
]p(>-2oi , Aria> a 211 a, 
Ahlitarism x 4^9 a; Militia x 
474 .1, JV)\ver, I’olitical \a 302 
a, Pi.ietonamsni xa 305—07. 
ArMFI) MIvRC HAKtMKN— a 20J- 
o^, Mercliantnien, Status of x 
3S2 a 

Armm) Nm trality — II 203-04; 
Armed Merchantmen ii 202 b; 
Arms and Munitions Trafhc ii 
206-oy, Blockade ii 594 b; Neu- 
trality xi 362 a. 

Armistick — li 204-05. 


Armoi R PAMlM'-ii 205, Meal 
Packing and Sla ni;htei my x 245 
b 

AkMS AXn Alt Ml IONS d'RAM'lC ~ 
a 206 09. Armamemts a 193 
c)iE hmbaryo \ 48!) b, Mam- 
tioas liichistrv \i 128 34. 

Akmis, Ra.jj 1 10 Bf-\r— 1)209 lo. 
Arms I ROM,, S t — ii 2 10. 
Armstrong, W (>- xi I2c> a. 

Akmv a 210-18. .See Military 
S(>r\ ICC. 

Arm I, KP — n 218. 

Ar\ ) I , I . M - a 218. 

Aknold ot Bri sc 1 v ' a* 219. 

Arm ) i 1), M n 2H). 

Af^'noi d, I a 220. 

Arnoi 0, W' -11 220, 

AkiO' si— a 221-22 
Aiooia in \r. N di a 222. 

ArsF' \ m v , K K a 222, 

AkI J1 22 ^ S9 flaliod 22^ 26 , 
257, Primitive 22C) 2(), 258, 

India 229-33, 258, ( lima 23^ 
3(), 2S8, Japan 2V' ^8, 2S8, 

\cai I astern 238 40, 258, 

( iassiial 240- ) y 2^8, Mediae 
\al 243-.IS, 258, Rinaiss.oice 
24 (>- 5 t, 258, Modern 2Si 57, 
259) So P'l.issihc at ion ol Ard 
cles f \rl ), p 5.p8 ,S( e a/sa 

Introd \oI F (\\hat Ate the 
Social Scicmc ('S'" 1 1 7 b, Aiithro- 
poloL’V n 8(> i), ( cnenionv' 111 5 

b, ( limesc Jhobltm ai S2 b, 
Frit K ism, .Soc lal i\ (»oo a. C iil- 
t me i\ () b, I )ec .icicmce v 1 
a, I \oln1 it»n, Soc lal <)S9 a, 
6C)o ,1 , < .eriiiis \ I CO pi , ( iCtit le- 
man, '1 heor\ ol the \i ()]8 b, 
i irossc \ a l ; 5 b , < > ii \ an \ n 22() 
a , 1 leyel \ 11 V ^ b, Jc suits \ m 
385 b, I iixurv i\ C)37 b, 
Metals X 3f)7 .1, Nalarilism 
XI V)5 a, Neyio Problem xi 
34f' a , N iliilisia \i 378 a , Philos- 
o])h\’ xa 128 .1, Riiu.il xiii 
396 b, IFiskm xai 172 P, 1 ra- 
ditioii \\' (iC) 1 ), Woman Po 
sit ion m vSocutv (Piianlive) xv 
441 1) 

Art ( oia [ e ii\(. a 25()-c»o, Art 
(Roman) a 242 b, Mascams 
and I'-xhibitioas XI 138-^2 

Art, liuluslri.il sec Indisjrial 
Ar I s 

Ar f f 1 — u 260 61 

Art liasastr.i Ix.iiitilvvi vm 550 b, 
Paw 0 liadu ) i\ 2()o a 

Ar Fill R, P M — a 2()i . 

ArIIC I I'S OF' ( OM'l hi' RAFlON — li 
2C)2-op I'all lailli and Credit 
C l.ojse M SI 5 a. Native Policy 
(N Amer ) xi :'f)3 b. 

Ai'ticles of War — \ 454 a. 

Artifacts — Arciiaeoloyv li 163- 
(>7, Man x 73 a. Pottery xn 
279 b. Records, Historical xai 
17^1). 

Artifwers, Statute of — Ap- 
]irent it'cship a 145 a; La- 
lioarers. Statutes of ix 4 b. 
Mercantilism x 334 b. 

Artk.as, ]. (t — n 263. 

Artisan — Aliddle C'lass x 410 b. 
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Arts and Crafts Movement — 
IlanclKTaft vii 257 a: Industnal 
Arts V 11 j 
Akwiusson, a 1 11 263. 

Arya Saniaj- xin 5^3 a. 

Aryarnsni - Achdiiiij^ i a; 

Arilist'mit isni 11 120 a, 122 a, 
Ar-varis 11 264 (>5, ( .obinrau vi 
(>83 1 ), Mullor \i Mi !>, N.itioiial 
SociaJjsiri, ( .(‘rrn.m \i 225 b, 
Wall maiin \v 4 b 
'\kV\ns — ii 2()4 ()S, Jvac c xiii 27 .1 
.S/’r Ar\ a riisni 
Ak/ri m, ( . 11 2M5 

Asti. IK ISM -11 aC)!), 1 Ir.iliniainsni 
and I [indiiisiii 11 ()-^ h, hyy a, 
Hiifldhisiii III ^3 a, ( (dib.K V III 
2M4 a; Cliastiiv m ^S7-SM, 
C >iiKs IV ()Mo Ms. I-asliiit; \i 
144* 1<), I' l aiK isr.m Mownunit 
Ai4i(>b, Monasl i( isiij \ SM4 a, 
R< li^ioits ( iidvrs xiii 27<)-7M 
As( 11 \M, l\ 11 J(>J. 

As( Ilf noi (., 1 J 1 II 21)7 
As( Ivpiadt's of Ibthynia — \ 2Ms !> 
Aslliii RIOS, i OKI) — 11 2M7 
Asiu', 1 A 11 3S A h 
Ashor, J brn —Karo \ait 317 b, 
Law (Ji*\s ish ) i\ 22 a 
AshlvA', i.ord uf Sii VI 11 sm in 
Asm ! \ , \V I — 11 2()M 
AsIINIO 11 2f>M 70, M l^fat ions A 
4 .1 . Slav cTV xi\ Mi b 

Asokv -11 ’'70, '\rl (India) 11 2^1 
a . Jbiddhisni in SI 's b 
Asoi 1111,11 II — 11 270 
7 \ss\ssin \ ii()\—ii 271-7S. In 

trod V'ol 1 ( kiaiaissaiK o and 
Roforin.tl ion ) 1 ^>7 <1. (’oin 

spiral y, Lolilital iv 2SM-41. 

( «vrsluini \’i OSP b, Manana x 
IK) a, Torroi isiii xi\ S 77 h. 
Tyranny XV 1 s'* a 
Assoni blit's, Lt'Kislat i\K*- st'f Li tr- 
isi M i\ 1 - \sM Mia 11 s 
Asstmui \, kn.iii 01 — n 273-7P, 

brt’cdoin of Assorivilion vi 44M 

b 

Assi ssmi- \ 1 01 d'wr'^ — n 27K 
7P, t ft'neral IVopt'rly Ia\ a’i 
P 03 b, lloiist' and fbnldniK 
'Faxes vai pis a, Iniome f ..\ 
All P27 a , Inheril a ni r I a vat ion 
Ann 4S 1 ), Land I axation n 71a, 
Morlua^e Tax xi 3M b. Slums 
XI v (>4 a. 'IMix Administration 
\i\' 52<'» a , V'alnation xv 21P a 
Assessments, Speti.d — ay Si’i- 
( I VL ASSI SSMl- N i s 
Assn. N, A IS— n 27f)Mi. bimetal- 
lism and Monometallism 11 34M 
a . Cambon m l S 7 b 
Assimila I U)\, S(K I \K — 11 2M1- M^, 
Accommodat ion 1 40.^ .1 Am.d- 
.KH mat ion n 17 .1, AmcrnamAJ- 
tion n Ciyit Ivdiicalitm 

ill 4P7 b, ('oiKiuesI i\ 207 a, 
Crusades ly ()I,S b, Diaspora 
I2g a, h'oreiLtii I am^iiape Press 
VI 37M-M2, immigration Am ^gi 
.1, Irredentism vm VO b. 
Jewish Fananeijial ion \ m 3g5 a , 
Judaism Amt 440 a, Native 
Policy XI 232-83, Zionism xv 
32g b. 


Assi/i.s— 11 283-84; Courts IV 521 

b. 

Associ.ited Press— Press xn 331 a, 
ddS I), Stone XIV 41 i b 
Absociiited Telephone and Tcle- 
j;r,g)h Co. — xia' 300 b. 

Asso( lAlloN — 11 284 8(), Arhelis i 
4ig a. Ape Societies 1 482-83, 
Ai tc 1 11 2t)0— ()] , ( i\ 1C ( )rpaniza- 
tions 111 4g8 302, Clubs 111 373 
77 Flubs, j^ohlital 111 377 80, 
( olleitiAism lit (lys a, Coopera- 
tion i\' 33()-(>(), Lorporat ion iv 
414 2y Lmjiloy^'i Associa- 
tions A' 3o<) 14, Freedom f)f 
Assot lat ion \'i 4 17 so, t .lerke a i 
O 33 b, (aoiii) Ml 178 82, In- 
tt'iests A in 147 a , Maz/mn x 240 
a, \’olunl<ir\ Associations xa’ 
283-87 

Assoiiation of A.rncric.ir< I..iav 
S hools 1 1 30 a 

Assoiiition ol I umor Loapues — 

\\ p)I b 

Assonation. Pipht of--si I'Kii 
i)OM or As' 0( I \ 1 K'X 
Assoti.il lomsm — Pam n 3<)( b, 
Pt li lAuoi I an I! 4<p) a , Habit Am 
2V 'O llarlli'v All 27() 1), l*sy- 
rholop> Ml s8() a 
Associ rloM'^^ol t lie Ad\ antement 
of St lent (' — str Ii akm k St>- 
t inn s 

Assumpsit Fraud ai 428 b. d'o’ t 
xiA 0-,| a, Writs XA 304 a 
Assiini])! ion of Risk — a SLS a 
Assyii.in Law- Law (Cuncilornij 
IX 21 1-K>. 

Ass\rK>lopy — l)eiitzsfh v Og a, 
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I ORli 
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Retail d'rade xm 351 a. 
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tive Assemblies (France) ix 
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666 a. 


Cheka— Political Police xii 204 b, 
Russian Kevolntion xiii 483 b 
(dielc ickc , il 47 a. 
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Hours of Labor vii 4W1 b, 4H0 b. 
Industrial Hazards vii 700 b; 
Industrial Revolution viii 11 b, 
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Etjuahty v 373 b, Ethics v 603 
a; History .ind Histtiriograjiby 
(Mediaev'al Eur ) vii 370 b, 
Human Nature vu 334 a, Hii- 
m.imtarianism vu 343 a , Justice 
vm 310 b, Labot viii tiif> h, 
Libert V IX 442 a, Literature ix 
337 b, Meditine x 286 a, 
Pacifism XI 327 1, Passive 

Resistance and Non-foopera- 
tion XU II a. Progress \ii 40''' a 
Property xii 334 a; Santtnarv 

xiii 333 a, S( if-Freservatioii xiu 
(>34 b. Serv h e mii <>73 a , So( lel > 

xiv .' 2 (i a, ‘■>(ouism xiv 4rto h, 
Sinciile xiv 439 a, 1 hiMlei m\ 
()o:^ b Sf*( e/se Church and 
Ri I itaoN I'or "10'’ iiitrrnie^ 
s(C t I I > a featii’n of \rtules 
(Kil'gioij ( hi is| lanil V >, p 3t»7 
</ 7 /adl listoic — Religions), p 392 

( hrodegang (4 Metz— x 388 a 
( I'ltmi.inn— x C7 
tuKNsopoM^ I —in p)i, Church 
fathers ni |93 b 
( h'l 1 li — V 200 b 
( hu Yuan (di.ing — v 302 .1 
( m wt.d'/L — 111 |(>2 /raoism XIV 

311 a 

(.liirkov, A \ — in 492, Sl<ilis- 

t It'S \i\ 39 () 1 ) 

(diikkov, \ I 11 • 4^)3 
( HI (U M, A M - -111 |93 
( fuin h str ujrvant titles in Clas- 
silic.ititjri <»1 Af titles (kehgitjn), 
P 553 Ace also Ini rod \(.l i 
(Till Universal Cliurth) t ()i~ 
72, ( I lie ( ii'tiwt h <4 Aiitontmiv) 
7> 8^, Acgidiiis C' 4 ouna 1 481 
a. Agrarian Mom men ts thalv) 
1 300 a, (Lai Aniei ) 312 b. 
Allegiance 1 1 > | 3 a , AmiisemeTti s, 
Pn) 4 ic II 44 b, Astr( 4 oc\ n 2<''8 

a, yXulontimy 11 33] a, (dmsor- 
siiip 111 291 b. ( lic.nlv 111 t ji b, 
Charlemagne m 3)3 u, Charles 
V ill 347 a, ( hild ( Deoendiuit ) 

III 309 a, Civuc faint at ion m 
499 b, Coneiibiiiage i\ 172 b, 
(dmscientifuis Olijeetors iv Jio 

b, (/oust mime i\ 2]2 b, ( onrts 

IV 319 a, Div'oree v^ 179 a. 

Dolhngcr V' 193 .1. lalucatinn V' 
407 b, 414 a, 421 23, feudalism 
v'l 2 o 9 b, fdggis VI 2 3fi b, 
freedtmi of Association vu 4 }7 
b; Cialileo Calilei vi 347 b, 
(bannonc vi (>31 b, (hivt. 
(Ihilkan States) vii 83 a, 
Henry i\ (d iio 9 ) vui 3^1 b, 
Illegitimacy vii 37t) b; Institu- 
tions, Public vm 90 a. Inter- 
marriage V 111 132 b, Inter- 

nationalism vuii 214 b, lii- 
tfilerance vm 243 a, Irish Oucs^ 
tion viii 2H3 a, Jtiseph ii vm 
417 b; I. and Cirants (British 
Em|)ire) ix 37 a, (Lat Amer ) 
41 a; Land 'I’enure ix 89 .1, 
102 b, 121 a; l,ea ix 28 1 b 


Legal Profession and Legal 
Icducatioh ix 330 a; Literacy 
and Illiteracy ix 314 a, Mar- 
silius of Padua x 139 b; Mas- 
sacre X 193 b, Mtinan hy x 381 
a, Music XI 139 b; Negro 
Problem xi 349 a, Otto T xi 
304 a, Philip IV' XU I07 b, 
I'olitical Science xii 214 a. 
Power, Political xii 302 a. 
Professions xii 479 b, Prohibi- 
tion XII 3f)4 a, Slaveiy xiv 78 a, 
79 a, Society xiv' 229 a, d'each- 
irig Ptofesbion xiv 344 a, 
Theodfisms , xiv' 913 h, Usurv' 
XV if)3 a, W'omati, Ptisition in 
Soitetv' \\ t44 a /’or further 

/'/tp; rcfneiKcs see Classifical itin 
of Arlit Ics (Religion), ]> 397 and 
(Hislf)i-y — Ridigitms), p 392. 
Cdliuu 11 FMTiJ'iis-m 464-98, 
ConiiiiumsM IV' 83 a, Just 
Pnt( v'lu 303 a, Natiir.il j.avv 
XI 289 b, ( Ingen xi 494 h, 
Religious InslitiitHins (Roman 
Catholic) xiu 248 a; I'erlulhan 
\'V' 380 a. 

( hurch of fdigland — sec Angli- 
canism 

CiiikCHiTL, K il S - lii 468, 
Insui geiu \ , Pohl It al v'lu 1 13 b 
tdivoi- Ml s, A — III 498 
(dti.ko, M d 111 4f)(), Introd 
\'ol 1 (d’he Roman Wtiild'i 
1 49 .1 , I I’s ( auit iuiii V 111 302 b 
( dl szKou Si. I, A “ III 469. 

Cigai M k(is' 1 lit ei iititional Un- 
ion- \iv 9 } 3 b 

(diKuiinati Sot lal Unit - iv 107 b 
UiNo ii\ Idsioiv— ill 470, (dim- 

imuit att'rs ui ()8n a. 
(diciuiicision- 11 3P7 a 
Cdsicrtians IntnxI V'ol 1 (The 
Uriiv ers I ( hiin h) t 9() ,1 . 

Bernard ol (dairvaiix 11 324 <1 , 
Joachim t f f lora van 41)3 b, 
Monasiicisin x 387 a 
Cni/i' Nsmi’ -111 t7t'74 AccCdas- 
silic.ition t>f Al tides (Cdti/en 
ship), ]) 340 ''■cr also Intrtxl 

\dd I t< irec'k Cdiltiire mrl 
Thought) I 12 a. 1 .aw (1 h'llenis- 
tic .ind Crec') I 'i;y]it la ii) ix 231 
a. Naliv'e Idduv (N Amer ) \i 
2(>9a, Public ICnijilov ment \ii 
634 a. Status .XIV 374 a, Suf- 
fiage xiv' 447 b 

Cnv - III 174 82, Amusements, 
Fiibhc 11 42 a, (dly Managei m 
488 8(p ( 'it V -St ate 111 489 1)2, 
(dty .iiifl 1 own Planning in 
482 88, (dvK Art 111 492 t)3, 
Cdvic Ueiilets 111 493-96, Com- 
mune, Methaevai iv’ 61-63, 
('oimty-Cilv C/msohdation iv 
49() 301; Exjiosit ions, Inter- 
national VI 24 b, Gangs vi 364- 
97, Ciarden Cities vi 36t)-7i; 
I lome Rule vui 434 36, Housing 
vu 499 317. Land Specul.ition 
IX 9() a, Alarkets, Mumcii>al x 
139-44; Metrt)])t>htan Areas x 
31)6-401; Municipal Corptira- 
tion xi 89 -c) 4; Municipal Courts 
XI 94-98, MimiciiMl Govt, xt 
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105-17: Municipal Transit xi 
ii«- 28. Regional Planniiif^ xui 
205 a, Sanitation xiii 558-42, 
Slums XIV <^8, Specialization 
XIV 280 1 ). Sulmrbs xiv 433 - 35 ; 
Traflic Rej;nlation xv 7 ^^^ 75 ; 
J rans[)ort «i1 ion xv 8g a; Ur- 
hani/alton x\' i8g— (>2; Water 
Supply xv ^ 7 -- 77 - 
City Councils — .sec JVl tiNiciCAL 
( aiM'KXMEN'I 

Citv-C'ount V C\>nsoli(lation*— icc 
( 'orvT^ -Cl rv CoNsoLioA'i ion. 

( it \ of ( lod — II 3^4 
( ity ( lovornrnent — see IVIUNICI- 
l’\I ( '.0\ J- KXMl N r 

Ciiv k — ill 4<S<S-8<>, Mu- 

nicipal ( iovt. xi 1 14 b 
Cirv-STVir. — in 4Hg-g2, Introd. 
\’oi. 1 ((ircek ('uiture and 

'I'lioiiKht ) 1 g a, 12 a, k) a, 51 a, 
(The Roman World) 42 b, 
(Renaissance and Reformation ) 
86 b, Cit> ill 474 b, ('oloiiies iii 
654 a, C'ommune, Alediaeval 
iv 61-6^, I \ile \ (>87 b, 

be^islatne Asscmlilios i\ 555 b; 
Monel aiy Cnions x 5g5 b, 
Municipal (io\1 xi 105 a, 
Nat uralizatlon \i 30E l*. Cb- 
tracism xi 501 03. Politual 
Science xii 207 <i , Republi 
canisni xiii 517 b, State xiv 
52g b 

C'in AM) ToV\ \ P \NMN<. — 
111 482-88, Arc liitert lire 11 174 
b, Cdt> III ^8i a, ( ivic Art 111 
4g2-<)5, ( 7 n i( Centers m 4(>5- 
(;6, jMiiimmt nomain *|<)5 !>, 
Excess ( ondenmal ion 
64; t .arden ('ities \i 5f)g 71, 
Housimj (Fair.) \’ii 500 b, 
i^irks XI 582 87, Reyiomil 
Planning xm 205 a. d'rafhc 
ReRulation xv 74 b, Zoning xv 
5 ^8 5() 

( IVK Ak I - 111 402 ()5, City rind 
d own Idannim; m 482-88, ('nnc 
('enters m 4g5-g6 
(dvK CentI’Rs hi 4(^5-f;r). { 'om- 
minily Centers iv' 105 on 
(ivir fju'CAT io\ — 111 pZ> gS, 

Americ.inization 11 33 b, (dvic 
( Irgani/.itioris 111 41^8-502, J .du- 
( Ml ion \ 41 1 a, 42 1 b, 

C'lvif' ( )iu. VM/ \ rioNs — in jgS- 
502, ('hrimbers of Commerce 111 
525 2 (), ( 'i\ ic Art 111 |g^ .1, 

(iovt. Rejiortmg \ii 152 a. 
Municipal ( lovt XI 1 16 b 
Civil Disobedience — Indian Dues- 
tion \m 66 q i), P.issive Resist- 
ance and Non-cooperation xn 
9-13 

Civic Law— iii 502 -(hk ('ode 
Civil III 604-06, C'odificat ion 
ui 607 b, C'ominon C,irrifT iv 
49 h, Coiiinion Law iv 51 b; 
Conflict of Laws iv i8<) b; 
(.'onsiderrit ion iv 256 a, Dam- 
ages IV 6g7 b, Evidence v 646 a ; 
Family Law vi 83 a; Cierman 
Cival Code v\ 634-37; Jury viii 
498-502, Justice, Administra- 
tion of viii 516 b; Landlord and 


Tenant ix 145 a, 146 b; I ro- 
cedure, Legal xn 443 b. See 
also Law. 

Ci\ii Liuek'MI'.s — III 509-13 AVc 
(dassification of Articles (t i\ il 
laberties), p. 549* 

11 386 b, C’nil Rights ill 513 1 ), 
CoiTijian> d'owiis i\' 122 <1. 

Deport .It 1011 -ind Iixpiilsiori of 
Aliens \ ()7 b, ( lOvt (I ranc'e) 
\ 11 46 a, (Italy) 50 .1, 52 a, 
(Russia, imjperul) f)7 a. Riot 
xiii 3111 a. W ilkes \\ 422 a 

r'lvil ( )pposil 1011— see (las'^ilica- 
tion of Articles ((d\il ( Ipposi- 
tion), j>. 54(> 

('r\lL Rk.uis 111 513-15, Catho- 
lic han.incipation m 20g 71; 
Citi/er,shi|) HI 471 74, L(|ual 
Protection ol the I>a\\ \ 573 b. 
Je“Wish Fanancipal 1011 \ m V)|- 
<>9. NatioiialilA \i 250 a, N.it- 
uril Rights \i ■’gi) V)2, Ne^ro 
Problem \i 338 .1. Status \iv 
^ 7 ^ 78. Suffrage \i\' 447 50 

Ci\ IL Si r\ ic i 111 51 5 2^, Ill- 
trod \ ol I ( Idle Social Scalene es 
as Discijilinc'-', (.1 lb it ) 1 23"^ 

a, Admiuisl r.il ion, Piililic 1 
442 47, Ajipomt merits 11 1^7 
38, Ibireauc r.icy 111 70-71. ('i\ ic 
Drg<ini/al ions UI 5t)ob,( oloinal 
Administration m (>42 b, ( on 
siilar ServK r iv 279 8j , ( di ruj>- 
1 ion, Politic <d i\' 451 b. Falon \ 
305 b, Expert \i 11 a, ITeedom 
ol Assoc 1. 1 1 ion A'l 4 5f> a, ( lOvt 

( '\iist ralia ) xn 30 b, (C'anada) 
27 )_>, (h r-ince) 46 b, (( ierni.irn ) 
55 a, (( .t Pril ) 23 .1, (New 
Ze.d.ind) 32 b, (Soviet Russia) 
(>9 b, (L S ) 21 a, Indian (Jiic's- 
t ion \ 11 06^ ,1 . ] iidiciarv v m 405 

b, Labor, ( >o\ t Serv lees for v in 
(>52 a, League of N. it ions i\ 2gi 

a, Middle ( lass X 41 2 ,1 , Piildir 
Kniplov menl \u t)28-37, Sjcoils 
Svstem XIV' 303 b .See al.so 
Pi kt VLCR \(W . 

(dv'ii. W'vK— HI 523-25, Pelliger- 
enry n 506 a, ( «nernll.i W.irlare 
\ai jg8 .1. Insiirrc'Cl ion van 117 

b. Military Ideserlion x 453 .1, 
War XV' 3y^ a 

( ival War, ( S Agrari.in Mov'e- 
inents 1 510 a, Pen).imin 11 5i() 
b, Prighi in 3 b; ('.dhoim in 
144 a ('onscri]){ ion iv 221 !>, 

1 )a\ IS \' 12 ri , lancoln i\ 487 a, 
Military I )eser1 ion x 453 a , Re- 
construct ion Mil 168 7 '^. States’ 
Rights \iv 347 a 

(dxiLlZMioN- 111 525 2<>, Prick 
ward ('oiinlnes n 37<> 81, ( li- 
mate ni 560 a. ('oinnierce iv 3 
b, ('orihnmiy, S(»^i,il iv 315 18, 
Cult ure IV' ()2I l>, Dress v' 237 a ; 
Environmentalism v 561 (>(>, 
P'olkvvays vi 295 b; Magic x 41 
a. Manic x 4(> b; Maladjust 
meni x 6i b. Progress xn 495- 
99, J\syc'hoan,dysjs xii 585 1), 
Religion xm 236 a, Rousseau 
xm 445 b, Symbolism xiv 492- 
95; War xv 340 a. 


Claflin, d XV' 475 b. 

('LAMAM'kAN, ] ) — lli 529. 

Claii-Sociril ( )rg.ini/.ition xiv 
142 b, ddlemisin \iv t)57-6i. 
Clarendon, Constitutions of — 
Common I^aw iv 51 a, Religious 
Inslitulioris (Unman ('atholic) 
xui 256 .1. 

(d AKi'MHiN, Lord iu 530 
Clark, J P — ('.ijiital 111 189 .1, 

Distribution V 17 J a, l>o- 
noinicsv V)2a, Profit \11483b, 
St at ICS and D\ n.uiiK s xiv 355 a. 

('Irirke, If d' -A 111 a. 

( 'l vkksox, d' —111 5 
( d \k 1 1 Movi Ml- \ 1—111 53 T. 

(d. \ss - HI 531 - b>. I ul rod. \ ol I 
( J he Rom. in W orld ) i 44 b, 
Anstom.K V 11 18-^ c)(). Assimila- 
tion, s )ti 1! H :?8i l>, AiilhorilV' 
11 320 .1 PiourL;c-oisie 11 (>54 5t>, 
( .isle HI 2 S 4 57 . ^ eiemoriv hi 
31^ b, ( lass t oHsc tousness 111 
5V’ '38. (d.iss Stnigedc' 111 538- 
42 , I )ist 1 ibiil lull \ I 7 '> a , 

1 (oiiomics (Socaalist baoiionn 
K's) V- ^71) ,1. 1 gtj.ii Prolei'lion 
ol the Law \ 572 74. fashion 
\ 1 J42 a , Lend ilism v 1 20() .1, 
( .riTiililmg v I S.S 7 b. ( Tentleman, 
d heorv c f tlie \ 1 f)i() 20, In- 
herit .ima V in a , 1 nl cH sf s V III 
147 a , 1 .iboi V HI 01 5 20. ] .ibor 
Movement viii t)8 1 ,1, L.ind 
d'cHuire ( Xiic'K nt World) i\ 79 a , 
Lc'isure i\ 402-06 Luxiirv i\ 
t)34 b. Masses \ 195 20I , 

M.1I C'l lalisiH ( f bstorical) \ 218 

a, .Middle (lass x 407-15; 
Miht.iiisni X 147 b, Mobililv, 
Sficialx 554 55, Negro fdoblciu 
XI 354 1 ), Nobihlv \i 385-89, 
IV'as.intrv \ii 48 5-^, Planlation 
Ml I 52 .1 . Pint 0( raev mi 175 77, 
Poverty xii 284-(p, Piiesthood 
VH VD a , 1‘rolelai lal xn 510- 18, 
Projiertv xii 531 b, Keiiaiss.ince 
xm 280 a, Revolution ,irid 
('onnter Tcw'oliition xm 3 t )7 7 ^, 
Soils XIV 251 a, Sports XIV' 305 

b. Status \iv 373-78, daste xiv 
5-^ ^8 

(d Ass (_ oNsc lol’sx t.ss — J]] 53 h- 

38. C d.iss 111 534 b. ( lass 

Struggle' III 5}i a, (derical 
( )cciiiiatioiis III 553 b, ( liibs iii 
57() i), f'.irmers' ( )rg.imzal 10ns 
VI I2(> 52, L.abor vni 620 a. 
Labor Mov'einenl \ni 682 a, 
Malenahsm (Dialectical) x 215 
a, Prolelari.it \ii 515!), Revolu- 
tion and ('oLinter-revoiiil ion xin 
. a 

Class Legislation — vee Equal 
Proi I'. f'iioN or Till' Law's, 
('lass Sjri CiOLE — ill 538-42; In- 
trod \'ol. 1 (Individualism and 
Ca])i1ahsrn) 1 157 .i , Chartism 
iii 352-54, (dass 111 535 a, Com- 
munist Parties iv 87 <>5; Direct 
Action v 156 b; hdibianism vl 
47 ii, French Revcdution vi 
471*83, (ieneral Strike vi 607- 
12, Industrial Relations vii 
712 b, Intellectuals vui 120 b*, 
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International Kelations viii 1^7 
h, I.aHor-Capit al C'o()[)era1 1011 
viii ()2g .1, latortiture ix 539 b, 
Massacre x 193 a, Masses x 
195-201; Materialism (Histori- 
cal) X 219 a, Political < )rfen(lers 

xii 202 a , Proletariat xii 510-18; 
Revolution and C'oiintei -revo- 
lution xiii 3b7-7(), Sabot<it'e xiu 
405-07, SocmIisui MV 201 b, 
Stale xiv 331 b, Syndic-disin 
xiv 4(>7 b, War xv 33t> a 

Classic.il Si'hool, I'lcoiiomics — v 
3 Si“S 7 - 

('l\ss 1( ISM — ill 512 4S, Archi- 
tect uie 11 i(jS b. Alt i('hissical) 
u 240-43, ( Ren.nssam e) 24(1 

53, Ilunianisni \u 537 44; 
lateral nre i\ 530 a , Rat lonalisin 

xiii 114 a, Riaaissame xai 282 
a, Rorn.intKism xiii 42(1 b, 
Winchilniarm x\ 428 b 

Classified Pioperly 'lax — nr 
pHori in V 1 \\ 

ClM si W 11 7, (' AON 111 SIS 
('1 II -111 54s, luonomics v 

('la>'1on '\(t — PoAcott 11 OfiS a, 
I nt erlockuii; 1 )iie( 1 ot at es \ 111 
150 1 ), 1 abor Iniiiiu lion \ 111 
<)5f) b, I abor 1 eij;islal ion and 
I ..'i\\ \ n I (ij < > b , 1 rust s \v 1 1 8 a. 
( 'layton-Pulwei J icatA X!5S4‘0 
('LI AKINO lloi '-1 s- 111 S4'>“4S. 

federal R^eseiAe System \i i()i 
a . 

(.'1 1 MLN( 1 AT , ( T 111 S 4 ‘'^J *^0t 1- 

ch'nc.ilmn 11 114 - Ploc, Par- 

liamenlaiA 11 sol b, 

Clement \ 11— xm 2 S 7 ‘O 
( 'lenient \l\ a in 381) b. 

Ct.f.Mt M , A —111 5 10. 

CLI MINI Of AllXANDRn— in 
549. Church I'<ilh('rs m 4O5 a. 

ClAmivn I , j - P - 111 SSo 

(dcr^y — sre Piorn noon. 
ClERICAI ( )( Cl I'A llONS— 111 S5<>~ 

54, Hiismess h'ducation 111 107 
10, Iloiiis of 1 abor a n 184 b, 
( )ccai])ation xi 435 ‘i- 

Cli* KM()M-( b\NM' \i , (' - 111 S54. 
CiKA’CLANO, S (. —Ill 555, Mon- 
roe Doct rme x O3 1 b. 

Clicoiot BlI':kvai 111., S jir — 
ill 

Clieiitship — Law (C'eltic) ix 2 pH b. 
Climate — 111 5St> t’-. Acihmati- 
zation 1 401-03, Ap^riciilture 1 
572 a, 593 b, Antliropolop^A^ n 
99 a; ('ommuriicable Diseases, 
C\)ntrol of IV 73 a, CriminoloL;>' 
iv 58K b, Determinism x 112 b, 
Dress V' 23O b, I.oc.ilion of 
Industry ix 587 i), Migrations \ 
420 a. 

Clinics and Disi'ensaries- m 
562-r)7, Birth ('ontrol u 511 1 b, 
562 a; C liild (trindance) m 
394 a; Dentistr> v 92 b, 
Health Centers \'ii 28S a. 
Hospitals and San.iloria vii 
4(19 a; Medicine x 297 a; Social 
Work {Case Work) xiv 179 a. 
Clinton, De \V —111 5()7 
Clipper Ship— xiv 33 a. 


( 7 hs(heiies — i ii b. 

C'liM', R.--J11 567; Indi.'in Ques- 
tion vn t)f^i a. 

Cl DOTS, I B — iii 568. 

Closed Shoe and Oeen Shoe — in 
568-70, Construction Industry 
IV 274 a; Labor Let;islation and 
Law VI 11 671 a. 

( 1 osiiRT - 111 570-73; Obstruc- 
tion, ifirli.imentary xi 422 a. 
Cdoth(‘s — vY Dri ss 
( dothinij Industry — act IParmlnt 
Indestrh s 

C lAHis— ni 573 77, At^i if So- 
cieties 1 570-71 , Amaleir 11 19 a, 
Anthn)poloi;y 11 87 b. Aviation 
11 3^3 I), Boys’ and ( ai Is’ C lubs 
11 (>67 70, Clubs, l^olitual m 
577 80, I'lMternal Oiders \ i 
423-23, t.iiiys VI 504-67, Se- 
cret Societies Mil () 2 I 23, \ ol- 
nntarv Xssociattons xv 285 b, 
Women’s ( tri^ani/ations xv jOo 
65. 

Cia Ijs, PoiiifiAL— hi 5; 7 80, 
( Inbs III 5,3 77, (.'onspnai V 
Political IV 2 |o a; I rench 
Rev'ohiiion v» 47,:! !)*, Jaco- 

binism van 3<'0 (>3 
C'l l M r, ], - in 580 
( ' t nIAC MoVF All NI — 111 5S0 82, 
Introd \'ol I ( 1 he Liuvcrsal 
Chinch) I t>f a. Invest it nn* 
Coidhcl vii) 2(io)), Monaslicism 
X 587 .1 

CoAI InDI MRA 111 582 600, 
(Omp.inv Hoiisint!; ia iiS 19; 
C om ili.it ion, Industrial ia^ it>7 
b; hdecttic I’ower v 4t)0 li; 
(.as IndusIrA’ am 5<>i b, i lours 
o( 1 abor All 483 b, lion and 
Sled Industry \ 111 2«i<) b, 304 b, 
b'vonsA lu 390a, Labor-Capit.il 
( '()()] )Cr.it ion AIM (>28 b. Minim; 
X 505 a, 50H-13, Mitchell 
X 547 a, I'oliciny, Induslii.il xii 
194 .1; Power, Industrial \u 
2<)() b, Shipping XIV 40 a, 
4 radc* Ameements xiv ()t>8 a. 
(’o.il .iiicl lion Police- XU i<)4 a. 
Coaling Stations — see N.iv.d 
Bases 

( 'ovLjTioN — 111 (>00-02, Bloc, P.ir- 
h.imentarv u 591 a, Bolshevism 
11 626 b, C.ibmet ( tov'l ui 136 a , 
Lci^islative Assemblies (h ranee) 
•A 377 b, P.irlies, Politic.il xi 
SiL" b. 

C obalt- x 287 a. 

C( mil, h I -111 602. 

( 4 )imi'ii,\V 111602, 

( obden CIi:l> — 1 24! b. 

Louden, R m 602: Anti-C^orn 
Law Lea|;ue ii 115 .1, Corn 
L.iws IV 407 b; Peace Move- 
ments XII 43 a. 

C 4 >beruhcr, W -xii 35 a. 

('(HC’Eji, H. AMiN^ — III 603. 

Core t ji, S AON— ill 603. 

HIN, A —111 604. 

Coc'oa— xn 154 b. 

Code Civil -111 604-06, Cam- 
b.iciTC‘S 111 157 a, C'hild (De- 
liiu]iiciil) m 408 a; Cbv il Law 
in 506 b. Codihcatioii 111 (>08 b, 


61 1 a; Demolombc v 87 b; Em- 
jiloyers’ Liabiht)' v' 515 b, Evi- 
dence v^ 647 a, hamily Law vi 
83 ,L, Ltibor I.c^islation and 
Law^ viii (172 b, Lcyal Pro- 
fession and Lej;al h.ducation 
IX 335 a, Marit.il Projierty x 
120 b, Morl^a^e xi 37 a; 
Ncj;li^ence xi 330 a, I’othior 
XU 278 a, S[)(‘ciric I ’ei furniance 
XIV 287 a, \Vater Law xv' 370 b. 

C'ode of 1 latnmurabi— Alimony 
1 f)42 a , Apjaenlu eship 11 144 a , 
Bi ihcrv n ()9o b, Jiuildm^ 
Reyulalions m 32 a, ('odifica- 
tioe m fK)() li, Lo lifts iv" 517 a, 
lav. (C line ilorm) ix 213 b, 

I .awi;i\ ers tx 27 s b. 

Code ol Maim — (odihc.ition 111 
oo(> i), T aw (Hindu ) i\ 260 a 

Code Napoleon — sec CoDi Civil, 

( odt*s, Indu.(nal, 1 S — scr 
Nat loMrd Industrial Recovery 
Act. 

Lodex Juris Cauonici — Canon 
[aw 111 181 b, Coddication 111 
(>09 a. 

( (k 1('X of Juslmian- see ('orfl's 

J l Kis ( [V 1,1-. 

( oDincMioN — iuoo()-i 3,lnlrud 
\\» 1 , J 1 The Roman World) 1 
47 I), 38 a, Anieric.in Law^ 
Institute 11 30 b, < aitcT iii 243 
b. C ase 1 aw 111 249 b , ( 'nthenne 

II 11, 2()8 1 ), (bvMl Law 111 302- 09; 
Code t ivmI 111 ()().]— ot), Colbeit 

III (>?" a , C'omuuTc lal 1 .iw iv 1 7 

1 ), Corjais luris CivmIis iv 4CS“ 
38, ( nmmal Law iv 573 b; 
C'roiiliic'Iiu IV ()o7 .1, ('ustomary 
Law IV 6()3 b. Draco v 233 . 1 ; 
hatmlv' L.iu \i S3 f), (ierrnan 
C ivil ( 'ode V 1 f)34 37 , 1 1 ul »er ami 
525 1), 1 nteriia I lonal l,avv viii 
171 b, Islaniii' Law \mii 347 !>; 
Judaism viii 431 b, Karo viu 
547 1 ), Kreitimayr viii 59c^ a, 
Labor 1 euislation and Law 
AMU 67,:] a, L.imon;rion ix 2(> b. 
Law (turner il \ levv of Ancient) 
IX 207 I), citic) 24() b, (C'hi- 
rtese) 251 a, 253 .1, {('unciform) 
2T3 b, (t/crmanir) 238 a, 
(Hindu) 2()o a, (J.ijiancse) 255 
a, (JcAvish) 219 a, 224 .1, 

(SlavMc) 241 a, I, aw haiforcc- 
ment i\ 2()8 b, L.iwyiv'ors ix 276 
a, Le^i'^lal ion ix 350 .i , Mari- 
time L.iw \ 123 a; Mililaiy 
L.ivv X 454 a, Military Occupa- 
tion X ^158 1 ), N.ii.ida XI 185 a, 
Pomeroy xii 230 a; Procedure, 
Legal XU 443 1 ), 448 <1, Roman 
Law xiii 420 a, 423 b, S])er.insky 
xiv^ 20/ a, Stedan J>usari xiv 
579 *L Siiarcv mv 430 a, 'J'heo- 
dosi us 1 1 XI v () 1 (> .1 , '1 HTnchct xv 
107 a, \’erbdc/v xv 237 b, W’ar- 
fare, Law's of x\' 359-64. 

Codrinoton, R H -111613. 

Coi Dl'CATION— 111 614-17. 

CoTN, J. P. Ul ()I7 

C'cMT RCioN— 111 6 i7 -I(), Blacklist 
11 57(>-78, Blockade 11 594-(>t); 
Boycott 11 662 ()6, Conduct iv 
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1 79 , Conscjcnlious Objectors 

IV 210-12; Of)iisensus iv 225 b; 
Drives, Money Kaising v 24T a; 
Duress v 2M7“go, JsronoiTiic 
Policy V a, 339 a , b'xtortion 
VI ■^9-41, I'orcc, Political vi 
33H-41 , Huni^et Strike vii 552- 
55, ImjienalisTii vii 606 a; 
IiitiTTiidal ion \iii 239 42, Mor- 
als x 647 b. Obedience, Political 
xi 416 b, Passive Resistance and 
Nun-cooper<it ion xii 9-13, Per- 
secution XU S3-K^, Pressures, 
Social XU "^44 4K, Sanction, 
International xui 52c) a, Sanc- 
tion, Social xui 531 34, Violence 
XV 264-67 
(Mkuk, J —in 619. 

('oflee Pusmt'ss, ( jov^ernment 
Servaces for 111 1 20 a , Plantat ion 
Wares xu l 53 a , Raw Malcn.ils 

xiii 130 b, \"alori/ation xv 
210-] 2. 

Cothn, L . — see Morr, L. 
OotiHLAX, 'J', A. — in 620. 
C'oi.NRin OK MaRTIIS, S. — 111 
620. 

Cohen, H. — viii 50 ^ 

CulIEN SirAHt, A. 1 — 111 621 . 
CnWN, Ill 6 ji 

('ohm, O. L — 111 (i2 1 
CoiNAOK — 111 62 2 25; Babelon ii 
374 b, ronipens<ited Doll.ir iv 
135 .1, C'urrency iv (>50 a; 
(jrauiiiaiin \n 157 b, Metals x 
366 b, 36H ti , Monetar> Unions 
x 595 b. Money x 603 a, Silver 

xiv 57 b 

Coinsurance — vi 257 a. 

Coke — viii 304 b 

CoKt, IC — 111 625, (^.uumon Paw 
iv 52 a, Preroj^atoe xu 319 b, 
Rule of I. aw xui 464 li 
("oLAjANNi, N — 111 625, Crimi- 
noloc'y iv 5H7 a 

ConHERT, j-b -111 626, Aids I 
609 a, C'leinenl in 530 a, 
Colonies in 638 a, Mercanl ilisin 
x 334 a, Roads xin 402 b, 
Suj^ar xiv 431 b. 

Colchester, Lord — ^ee Annoi, C 
Cold Storage —.see Ri-irigi- ra- 
tion. 

CoLFRioc.t, S T.— in 627, Tran- 
srendentalisni x\ 76 a 
(Mlet, J. — vn 340 h 
Colins, J. H — in 62S. 
Collective Bargaining — in 
62H-31, Bargaining Power ii 
460 a, Benefits, d'radc Union ii 
515 a, Company T boons iv 123- 
26, (foncilial ion, Induslrial iv 
163-69, Enpiloyers' Associa- 
tionsv30() 14, Industrial Rel.i- 
tions vii 710-17, Industrial 
Relations Councils vii 717-22; 
Iron and Steel Industry viii 
320 b, L.d>or-(\ipital Ca)o[)era- 
tion vm (>24-29, Labor Con- 
tract viii 631 a; Labor Legis- 
lation and Law \an 666 a; 
Labor Movement van 6cS3 b; 
MonoTKily X 62(1 b. Railroads 
xni 93 b, d'rade Agreements xiv 
(567-70. 


COlj EC nvi' Behavior — iii 631 
33, jTitrod Vol. I (War and 
Reorientat ion) i 207 a, Agita- 
tion 1 4S7— Chauvinism 111 
361 ; Class Consciousness ni 
53(5-38, Comm II meat ion iv 79 

a, Consciousness i\ 219 a, 
C'onversion, Religious iv 334 a, 
Crowd IV (512-13. Lanaticisni \ 1 
91 a, Le.idership ix 282 87, 
Le Bon i\ 31(5 b, Masses x 
196 b, Mob X 352-54, Propa- 
ganda xn 321-28; RcMViils, 
Religious xiii 3(53-67; Social 
Psychology xiv 151 37. 

C ollect 1 ve Represental i(5ns — So- 
cial Psychology xiv 154 a. 

C’oLLti iivisM— 111 63^ 37; An- 

archism II 49 a, Civil Liberties 
III 312 !), (Minmufiism iv 81-87, 
('ommunistic Settlements iv 
93 102, ('ontrr)l, Soci.d iv 34(5 

b. Cooperation iv* ^S9^j9. Cor- 
}X5ratlon iv 421 b; Land tenure 
(Introd ) ix 74 b, ( Prinnl i\ e So- 
ciet les) 7(5 a, (Lat . Amer ) 1 1 9 a, 
(Russi.i) 109 b, Law (C'lmei- 
form) ix 217 a, (Creek) 227 b, 
(J<i])anese) 23(5 b, Le\’cllers ix 
423 a, Majority Rule x 33~b(), 
Religion xin 230 a, Rom. ml 1- 
cism xm 4^0 b, Soeialism xi\ 
188-212, SoLiali/ation \iv 221- 
23, Syndicalism \i\ 49(5 h 

College .Set t lenient s — xiv 158 a 

C^) lieges see UMVEKsniLs and 
C’oLLLm's 

CoLi I n, C' -m 637. 

Collmel, P — xni 425 a. 

CoLLiNiiS, J — 111 637. 

Cbuj.lNs, M. -Ill (>37. 

CbiLMEIRO, M.— in (538. 

Coi.oNAit — 111 ()3(i-4i, Agrarian 
Mo\ements 1 4<)3 a, L.md 

Tenure ix 81 b, L.itifundia i\ 
187 1 >, Manorial .Sysiem x 97 b 

C'OI.OMVL AdMIMsIRAIION — 111 
(541- j() Arc C'ol.oMi s. 

('oLONiM. Caonomk Polk \ 111 

(54(5-51 See C'oLoMi'S 

Colonial Samfm — in 651-5^, 
Acts of 'Frade, Brit 1 426-29. 
(Mlonial Lconormc Policy in 
647 .1, (b5lonies m 653-63, 
lmr)erialism vii (507 a; Mercan- 
tilism X 3 t; 6 a. 

CoLONii'.s— 111 653-6:^, Introd 

Vol. 1 (Creek Culture and 
Thought) 1 9 b, 31 b, Acts of 
Trade, Brit. 1 42(5-2(j, Asiento 11 
268-70, Audicncia 11 311-12; 
Backward Countries 11 380 a, 
Balance of P(5wcr 11 397 b, 
Budget ill 44 a, ( asa de Con- 
tralacion ni 246-48, Chartered 
Ca)m]5anics lii 347-52, Ca5lonial 
Administration m (541-46, Co- 
lonial Kconomic Policy ni 64(5- 
51; C'olonial System m 651-53; 
Commerce iv 8 b, C'onquest iv 
206 a; Cbjuncil C5f the Indies 
iv 494-97, Dominion Status v 
211-16; Economic Policy v 
338 a; Export Duties vi 21 b, 
Forced Labor vi 342 l>, For- 


tunes, Private vi 392 a; Fm 
d'radc VI 531 b; fiovt. (Lat. 
Amer.) vii 89 b, (Netherlands) 
60 .1, (New Zealand) 32 a, 
Cmcal Powers vii i(>o b. Immi- 
gration vn 592 a; lm] 5 cnal 
Unity vn (>04 a; Imperialism vn 
(505-1^, Indenture vii (>44-48, 
Indian Oiieslion vii (>59 7^ 
Land Cr.mts (Bril I'.mpire) ix 
3(’~'39, (L.il Aiiiei ) 39 43; 
I^and Speculation ix (>8 a, 
Migrations X I-29 b; Miscegen.i- 
tion X 5^1 a, Missions x 539 b, 
N.itive Policy' xi 252-83, Navy 
XI 311 b. Philii)])ine Problem xii 
1()(I-I(), Plantation xu 148 53; 
1 ‘rolectorate xii 561^ <1; Puri- 
tanism xin 5 b, (dnakers xiii 13 
<1, Sl.i\'er\' xi\ 80 b, 84 u; 
Smuggling XIV 120 a , Sugar xiv 
.J51 .1, dV.msportat ion ol tVim- 
in.ils w' (>o <)y lor hiot^ 
reje}enres see ( 'lassitic .it ion ot 
Articles (( (> 1 ( 5111 . d Adiininsira 
tion), p 55(> 

Colonna, A — .see Aia.iniLs ('o- 

LONN A. 

C'oi (,n iioi \, P — HI (>(>3 

C'nlnmlian -x 58() a 

Columbia Broadcasting C'o — xiii 
58 .1 

('01 WI'.LL, S 111 (>(>4 

( 'ombes, | I 1'. 11 1 1 4 a 

CoAiniNA HONS, 1 M )1 si lil Al— 111 
664 74, Agru . M.iclnner\ In- 
tliislry 1 555 b, AutoinoldU' 
Industry 11 323 a, AM.ition n 
356 .1, 3()3 I), Branch B. inking 11 
679- 82 , C'.i pit ali/.ition 111 2o() a , 
('aptiiin of Indnstrv 111 2l(> ,1, 
C'.irlel 111 234-43, (. ciiicTil m 
288 b, ( Ikhik.iI Industries 111 
367 a, ('or]u)iMl ion i\ 422 .1, 
C'( rf >oi .it ion I'lnaiK'c iv' 429 .i , 
(Vises i\ 5 (j 8 a, D\T‘ Imjiisliy' 
v 303 a, bJeclnc Powtu \' j(>3 
ti , Llectiiral Maniii.u I in mg 
Indnstrv v 472 b, 47(> b. 
Export Associations ai i7-l(), 
f'ertilizer Industry v\ i()7 a, 
Fire Insur.mre vi 2()0 b, food 
Industries (B, iking, U. S) \i 
305 b, (Confe( 1 lonei y) 310 b, 
(( .rocery^ diade) 314 b, I'dirni- 
ture vi 540 b, C.ary \i 588 .i , 
He. ivy (Tern KM Is vn 304 a, 

Holding Coni]).inies \ 11 403-12 , 
Increasing Rei m ns \n ().jo .1, 
Industrial Alcohol vii (>82 a; 
Indiistrl.dism viii 22 b, Inter- 
locking Directorates vui 148- 
51, Intcrnation.il d'racle viii 

196.1, investment Banking vm 
272 a, Iron and Steel Industry 
vui 303 b, 306 b, 308 b. Kreuger 
vmi (500 b; Krupp viii 605 b, 
Laisse/ Faire ix 18 b, Large 
Sc.de Production ix 177 b; 

Licpior Industry ix 49c) a; 

Loewenstein ix 598 a; Match 
Industry X 206 a , Meat Packing 
and Slaughtering (U. S.) x 246 
a, Medical M iterials Irdustry 
X 281 a, Met. I Is X 373 b, 375 a, 
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377 3^4 . Midcilc' 

Class X 4{)9 .1; X 302 b; 

Monopoly X 623 b, iMoryMn 
l''aniily \i 11 b, Mot ion i^( - 
t urt'S \i 3<> b, Miinitions Indus- 
try \i up b, Nitrates xi 380 b, 
383 .1; (ill Industry xi 442 b, 
448 a; l^iwer, industrial xii 
2pp a , Id'ecious Stones \ii ^ ! 4 b, 
Press XU ^33 b, Piil>lir Utilities 
(bair ) Ml (183 b, (C S ) (>80 b, 
l8jlp and Paper Industry xn 
7o() .1 , (JuarruiifT xiii ]8 b, 
Radio \iii 33 a, Railioads xin 
y<) b , Rat ion a ll/at ion \i 11 1 1 7 b, 
Raw iM<i( erials xiii 123 b; Rub- 
bei xiii 438 b, Ryan xni 4()4 a; 
Shijipiny XIV 3<) a, Socialism 
(Marxi.in) XIV 200 b, Speiaali- 
/ation xi\' 283 a, Stinnes \iv 
3»)2 b, 4 \‘le])hone and d'ele- 
yrajih \iv 31 )2 b, d'ob.iceo xiv 
P ^2 a. 1 fade Associations xiV 
()7o-7P, 1 rusts XV 1 j j 22. 

( oMiiNP s, j A — ill (174, ('hild 
111 37b .1, I a , balucat ion v 
113 a, J*reschool Falucation xii 
321 a 

Co\III\l>Tl — 111 (>73-78. Parties, 
Polii icai ( Ibilyan.i J xi f> yi a 
C'oMin- 111 (>78 7<p C'onllK't of 
Paws w l8t) a, i\\t radii ion \'i 
43 a. I'ort 1411 COi jHirat ions vi 
33f> li , 1 iidymt nls mu 447 a 
t ’oniiuandeenny - sea Kt ot isi- 
I K »Ns, Mu 11 \m 
('omiuedia deTArte — xn (»o() b, 
C(ni\rt:N i vioi^s— - ui (>70 81 , ('ino 
da 1 *isfoia 111 b , ( 'i\ il Raw 
111 303 <1, Doueaii \ 2 It) a; 

( dossal ors \i ()8i b, jurispru- 
dente ^ lu 47<) b. Leyal Pro- 
fession and 1 egal idliK i\ ^2c) a 
C'oMM! ki 1 n 3--T3 Sfc Classi- 
(ieat ion of \r1 it Ics (C'ommerte), 
P vS lb- fdsa lilt rod \ ol 1 
(( ri'eek C nil iiit' and 1 htui^ht ) 1 
(/ I>, J 3 b, I 1 lie Roman WorliP 
43 b, s(» a, ( 1 lie (at)wlh f>t 
Autononn) 7s a, Arcept.ince 1 
388 8(p lull ol j'Nt lianye 11 3y> 
41, Pnisuii'ss 111 82 a, Husiness, 
( lOvt Sem ices for in 113 22, 
Carltl 111 238 a, ('liambers of 
( oiunieit'e 111 323-2P, City 111 
,)77 b, ('il\-State in .pto .1 . 
('olonial ICcononnc I’oIiC3 111 
(>46-31, Colonial System 111 
031-33, Consular Service iv 
27f> b, ( rusades i\^ (>13 b, 

Dye Industry (Parly Dye 
IV-ide) v 300, b'ood Suppl\' 
VI 33,3 b, I'dirt Lines, Piivate vi 
389-92; b'ruit anti X'epet .ible 
Industr\ vi 307 b, (dhetlo vi 
O47 b. Imperialism ^^l (>07 a. 
Industri.d Re\'tdution viii 3 a, 
Labor exchange Hanks vm O37 
b, Law' (C'uiieifo''Tn) ix 217 b, 
lateraey and Illilerary ix 313 a, 
Mi'tals X 3(>0a; Military' Orders 
X 4()2 a Navy xi 310 b, Silk 
Industry’ x:v' 32 b, \V^of>l x\ 
476 b SVr iihn IniJ'.rna 1 ionai 
Tradiv 


Commerce, Departments of -m 
1 14 b. 

Commerce, Interstate--sc(? In- 
ti ksj ail CoMMI Rt I . 

Commercial C'ourts— icc Courts, 
C'oMMI- kt lAL. 

( tmimerci.il I'.tluctitinn — see Hi si- 
\i ss Lducaiion 

CoMMi Rt ly\L Law — IV 14-T9, Ar- 
bitration, C 'ommei end 11 131- 
33, Civil Law 111 3t>4 b, C'om- 
riien nil '1 reaties i\’ 31 a, con- 
sideration iv 233 3O, Corpora- 
tion IV 414-23, Couits, Com- 
mercial IV 333 33, laidcrnann v’ 
331 a, 1‘oreiyn ( orporat itms vi 
334 5^. Coldschmidt \i O94 b, 
I ft>Jl VII 417 a, i.aw (( uiiei 
form) ix 217 b, (Jap.mese) 237 
.1, (jewish) 224 b, Law Mer- 
chant IX 2711-74, Mansfield x 
102 b, Maritime Law \ 122-31, 
Ne40tnd>le 1 iislrument s xi t, \ 2 - 
33, St racca di Anctnni xi\uj l 3 n 

1 hoi XIV ()J 8 b 

('ommcrcial l*oliry — 'tv lO'o- 
NOMic Police'. 

COMMIRCIAL Rotnt'S IV lt)-2|, 

Hn^andaKe ti (>(>4 b. Commerce 
IV 3-13. Ilanseatii 1-e. 14110 \u 
2()2 b, Intc mat lona! Trade vm 
192 b, Panama C anal \i 337 a, 
Ro.ids xiu 400-11, Suez Canal 
xiv 444-47. d'ransil , Inter- 
national w 81 a, W.iterway’s, 
Inkind x\ 377 84 

('oVlMl'Rt l\l d'Rr 'III S lY 24 
31, Cafiil ulat ions in 213 I3, 
C'tilomal Ltonoiiut Polit v 111 
(>48 a, Customs Dufic's i\ 0()8 
b, I*\ir i'kistern IVoblem \i f>3 b, 
I’oreign ( orjior.il ions \i 337 a 
hiee 1 lade VI 443 a , ( >jieii Dtior 
\i 4(18 b, Prtitection xu 3t>4 b 
I'anlf XIV 3 i 4 b. 4 ransit Duties 
vv 78 ,1 

( oviMi* KCiALjsM — w 3 1 -34 Ayri- 
tulture 1 378 b, 388 a, 3t>(> a, 
’\muscmicnts, J’ubhc 11 43 b, 
/Xristocrac V n 188 a, Art 11 238 
b, 233 b. Art Collecdm; 11 23t) 
b, Athletus u 299 a, ( alvm ui 
132 b, Cai)italism m 197 b, 
I.eisure ix 404 a, Liter.it u re i\ 
333 A, Music XI i()i a. Prot- 
estantism XU 374 <1, Katlio xiu 
3()-('>2, Recreatifin xiu 177 .1 , 
S])orts xiv 307 b, 4 heater xiv' 
Cl 3 a 

COMMINI s, F im — 1\ 34, IJis 

tory and Uistonn^raphy' vai 
373 t>. 

C'oMMjssioN Systtm or (.ovi:rn- 
Mi.M — iv 3.3- 3C, Mumcljial 
(iov'ernment xi 114 a, Police x 11 
1 84 b 

(’oMMissioNs- - IV 3O-40, Admm- 
istrativ'e Law' 1 433 a, IXdeya- 
tion of Pfivvers v' (>3 ()j , l-eder.ii 
'iVade (Ommission vi i(>3-0(), 
(Government ( hvnership vii nO 
a, Intersl.ite Commetcc (Vmi 
mission viii 22t; 3(>, InvH'stiga- 
tions, (Gov^'ern mental vm 231- 
60; Lcjjislat iv'e Assemblies 


(I' rant e) ix 377 b. (C. S.) 3(19 ,1 ; 
Met rofiolit.in Areas x 398 a: 
Rate RegLuI.ition xui no b; So- 
cializ.i t ion xi\ 222 ,1 
Ctnnmitteeon iheCOstsof Aledi- 
c.d ('.ire- Medicine x 2f)2 b; 
Morbidity’ XI () a, Public 
I leallh XU (430 b. 

C'ommiltee of the Whole— ('tim- 
mittees, Leyislativ'e iv’ 40 b 
( oMMiiji 1 s, La<tiisi IV 

40-44, ( '.iijt'us m 278 1), (dosure 
111 372 b, legisl.itive Assem- 
blies dlistorv' .ind Theory) ix 
33(> .1, {kr.ince) 377 b, ((Ger- 
uianv ) ^81 b, ((jt Hnt. and 
Doiuimonsl 371 b, (Spam) 3112 
.1. iL S) ^(>8 J, Procedure, 
l\ii liameiit aiy \u 433 b, Pym 
XIU 12 a 

( omnuitlily P.alaiice of Trade~ii 
;<J 3 «' 

( 'onmif )tljl \ Ibidgets — xv' 317 b, 

(8)MMohn\ I'.MIT VNIU'S- IV ,:)4- 

48. Ai^ni Marketing 1 3O2 a; 
Arbitr.ige u 130-31, Hrokcr in 
<I b. Hutket Shops m 30-31, 
( tnnei, Speculative iv 408-10; 
L otton iv p;i b, Iiedging vii 
303 b, Raw M.ilerials xni 127 b. 
Spec 111. 1 1 ion 2uo ii, Wkire- 

h( uisiiig x\ 33 (> a 

('oMMON ( \Kkll U — IV 48-30, 
H.iilment 11 390 a; Alotor 

X’ehitle id.insporl.il ion xi 74 li, 
( )il Indusirv’ xi 4p) b, K.itc 
Regul.il ion xni l 04 b 
C'oNtMoX L\w--iv 30 3b, H.i'L 
merif 11 .1, Hl.u'ksi onc^ 11 380 

.1 , Hr.it'lori 11 (>7 1 .1 , (_'.ise 1 .ivv 111 
2411 31, Cerliot.in 111 317-lt), 
( 'liiltl 1 1 >c ItiKiiieru ) III 407 b, 
( i\ il L.iw 111 303 .1 , ( 'otldicat ion 

III ()l 1 b, Coke 111 (>23 b, C'om- 
mcrcialLaw iv 14 19 ( tuiimon 
t'arnei o 48 <1, ('ompurg.it itni 
i\ 149 !i, Confisc.ition iv' 184 b 
('onllitl ol L.'W's IV J8t) a, 
(/onsulcT.it ion iv 2^u3to ( tm- 
spir.icv, Irimmal n 23(» 38, 
(diminai I aw o 373 b, ('us- 
tom.iiy’ I .iw IV (>(>S I', D.images 

IV (>97 b, lalwaiil I v 43s b, 
]v(|uit\ v384a, [Ncheal \ 31)1 b, 
I’A'itlenee v (>^8 b, kamily’ L.iw 
vi 83 a , ( bi.irtli.inshi]) vui 193 a. 
I lenry n vn 321 a , J ury' van 492 
cj8, Justice, Administration of 
van 31 7 a , Kent van 338 b. Land- 
lord .iiKi Tcn.int i\ 143 a; 
Law Alerchant ix 273 b; I egal 
ITofession and Legal Lducation 
IX 334 .1, Libel .uid Slander ix 
430 b, I leii i\ 430 b, rhocedurc, 
Leg.’d xn 443 .1, Recc]ition xiu 
133 1 ), Rule of Law xm 403--f>(), 
\V.if(‘r Law 3()9 b, \Akjls xv 
303-04 Sec a/se 1 .AW. 

('oMMox Law AIariuw.i- iv' 50- 
38 

('ommon Pleas, C'oiirt of — \rr 
( oiirt of ('ommon Pleas 
('ommon Sr.Nsr -n 38-O1 , Ra- 
t lon.dism XUI i T 3 17 
C ommon Stoc’k — xi\’ 403 b 
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Commons, J. R. — Boards, Ad- 
visory ii 61 1 b; Economics v 
392 a; Unemj)loyment Insur- 
ance xv^ 169 b. 

Commonwealth College — xv 485 b. 
CoMMUNF, MiCDIAFA'AL — iv 6i- 
63: Introfl. Vol. I (The Crowth 
of Autonomy) i 75 a; City- 
State 111 490 b. CjLiikls (Europ.) 
vii 210 b, 212 a; Hanseatic 
Eeat;uc vii 2O1 07, Law Mer- 
chant IX 272 .1 , M linn ipal 
XI 106 a, Naturah/ation xi 
306 b. 

CuMMt OK Paris - iv 

Socialism XIV J97 a; SoAiet xiv 
2b9 b 

('oMMi mcaum Dim \si s, Con- 
trol <){ IV ()b-7.S, Blind li 
587 b, Deaf v 18 b, rMaidemics 
\' 5()0 72, Health E(liicatif)n vn 
289-<jp Life I'Alension Move- 
ment IV ^bl a. Medicine \ 283- 
89, Morbidity \i 3-7, Mor- 
ta]U\ \i 2() 1), iSursing xi 405- 
12, 1 'rost itution \ii 555 ti , 

Public Health xii (K)f)-=;7, Sex 
JuluLMtJon and Sev iMhics xiv 
9 b, Water Su[i[)lv w 373 a. 
Ee? rrjcrciuc^ sec (dassili- 

cMlion of Articles (Public 
Health), j). 3(>7 

C'oMMrML \] ION — \\ 78-81, Atti- 
tudes, Social li 30s 07, Auto- 
mobile lndustr\ n 328 b, 
Aviation 11 3V)-b9, (’oat iruiitc , 
Social IV 3 It) a, 1 )ii)lon]a( \ 
147-53, Language ix 133 b<), 
Music VI 14W1. Post il Service 
xn 2b()-74. Press xn 325-44, 
IVintine and Publishing xii 
4ob-i5; Radio xiii 54-1)7; Ko.ids 
xiii 400 - 1 1 , Symbolism \i\ 4(12- 
95: Telephone and Telecrajih 
XU’ 5bo-b7 , 'Pradition xv (i2 (>7; 

I ransj)or1 at ion \v 80 ()o, Writ- 
ing XV' 500-0:^ 

CoMMi NisM — IV' 81-87, Chris- 
tianity in 452 b, 457 a; (-'hnrch 
I'athers m 4()f) b, Communist ir 
Sett lenierils iv' 95 102, Land 
'I enure (Primitive Societies) 
ix 7() a, Village ('omrniimty xv 
253-59 See iiho Soc i m tsvi . 

Communist lriternation.il — sec 
Third lntern.ilion.il 

(Wriimurnst League — xiv 213 .a. 

CoMMfJNiSj PaRIII'.S — iv 87-<)5; 
Bolshevism 11 ()23-30, har 

Ivastern Problem vi 9b a; 
Ciosiilan VI 712 a; Cov't, 
((’hma) vni 99 a, (Soviet Russia) 
69 a; Indiistn.il Workers of the 
World viii ib a, Kiiomintang 
viii bii b, Labor Mov'emenl 
viii 689 b, Labor Parties van 
fx^7b, Negro Problem \i 351 a, 
Parties, Political xi 5(14 a, 
bib b, 629 b, Russian Rev'olii- 
lion xin 482 b, 491 a; Sabotage 
xiii 497 a; Socialist Parties xiv 
217 b; Soviet xiv 2^19-74; 
Trade Hnions {(Tina) xv 37 a, 
(Japan) 36 a, (Russia) 34 a, 
(lb S.) 44 b. See aUo SociAListvi. 


Communistic Settlements — iv 
95-102; Alcott i 628 a; Brook 
Farm 111 13 14; Cabet 111 i >i b; 
Chaykovsky 111 3b2 a; ( hris- 
tianity iii 452 b, C'ommumsm 
iv 83 b, 85 a, Eouiier and 
Fourierism vi 403 a; Hughes 
vii 529 b, Labor, Methods of 
Remuneration for viii b8i a; 
L.arie ix 148 b; Mormomsni xi 
15 a, /m/endorf xv' 527 b 
Community - iv 102 -05, Amiise- 
inenls. Public 11 40 b. Associa- 
tion 11 284 8b. (bity HI 471 82: 
('ommumty (.'enters i\' 105 
Comnmmty Org.imzat ion iv 
io('>-o8, ivthnic ( oiimiimities v 
607-13, Health ('enters vii 
2<S7-8(>, NcMghborhood xi 35t>- 
57; Reere.it loii xin 178 a; Social 
SnrvTWS xiv lt)2-b5. Sociology 
xiv 233 a. 

C^OMMI’MIV ('lNIERS- IV' I 03 - 

ob. Civic ('enters ni 495 - 9 b. 
Communitv' Org.im/ation iv 
lot) h. Social Settlements xiv 
157-02 

Community ('best - ('ommiimtv 
( >rgani/alion iv 107 .i, Social 
Work XIV 1 70 a 

CoMMl’NirV ( )R(. \M7A'llO\ — IV^ 
](>()-()8, Driv'es, Monev' ]\. using 
\' 238-p, He.ilth IvdiKMlion 
VII 292 a, Social Sell lenient s 
XIV' l57-t)2, Social Work xiv 
1 70 a 

Community J*roj)er1v — Aliena- 
tion of Pro])ertV' 1 <>30 1, Mi 
nionv' I <>42 b, liuonie I .ix v 11 
()V a, Inherit. mce vni 35 .i , 
xMaril.il Piopertv x 120 a, 
Water J ,avv \v 3t)<> a 
(b)MMt 1 \7 ION or SjMl’Ntl — IV 
108-09 

C'oviRvns, Infiksimi iv 109- 
13: Irngal ion vni 330 b, Mel ro 
])olil .111 Areas \ 308 b 
Coniji.ignie dc'- Indi s — 1\ 270 b 
ComiiagiiK dkReidcnt - i\ 270 b 
('om])agnomi.iges set Joirnj v- 
MI- n’s S(K II I ILs 

CoMI’VMONAIl- MVRRIVOlC IV 
^ ILWIS 

CoMRANV' IlorslNl.— IV I 13 H), 
C'onifiany lovvns iv 119 b, 
l'actor> System vi 53 b, ! odg- 
mg Hons( s IV 5<)<) «i 
C'urnjKinv S( hools Business E(in- 
rat 1011 ill OK) a , ( ompany 
d'owiis IV 120 b, fbiod Indus- 
tries (lux id riistribiition, W 
Fair ) VI 323 a. 

('OMKANV dovw'. iv I It) -23; 
F.ietory System vi 53 b. L.dior, 
Methods of Keiiuiner.ilion for 
viii ()77 1 ), Aiming x 504 a. 
C'oMKANV Unions — iv i?3-2(>, 
('oneilialinn. Industrial iv 107 
b; Industrial lleiiiocracy vn 
b<)i h, Iron and Steel Industry 
viii 317 a, Lai)ot Disputes van 
635 b. 

CoMfAKA'i ivr l.AW IV 12b 29; 
Introd. Vt)L i ( rhe Soci.il 
Sciences as Discinlincs, Fiance)/ 


i 252 .1; Jurisprudence viii 477- 
92; Jus Cientium viii 504 a; 
Law IX 202-67; Reception xiii 
L 53-57 

CoMi’AKAiTvr. Psychology — iv 

129-51. 

C'OMKARAllVK RlU IGION — Iv I 3 I- 

34. Intnid. Vol. I (The .Social 
Seieiues .is Discijiliiies, France) 
1 253 a; Rehgitni xiii 237 a; 
Smith, W' R XIV 118 b; Tide 
XIV (>28 .1. 

('omi’avrI, ('• —IV 134. 

(’oMl'LNSAIt.O DoLI.AR iv I34- 

35 

C'ompens.tlion — (’rimiiial Law iv 
57 f» ‘I 

('ovum \sAI10N AM) Liauilitv 
KsiRWti — IV' 135 41; Auto- 
mobile Insiir.inre 11 330-32, 

( asii.iltv Insurance ni 2t>2-()5, 
Faiiplo\ers' Liability v 517 b, 
Soc'i.d Insurance xiv 134-38; 
Wt)ikmcn’s ('ompeiisation xv 
488- ()2 

C'amptMis.i ( ion, Psychical - Ab- 
normal Psvthologv 131)4.1. 

( 'oni{)ens.it oiv Dulv- xiv 510 b. 

( ‘oin uens.it or y Principle — Bmiet- 
.illisin .111(1 Monometallism n 

.547 

('ovum ] 1 1 ION — 1\ 141-47, Adv'cr- 
tismg 1 4()9 75 , B.irgaming 

Powtr I) pio b; Business in 
84 1, 8(. I , ( a[Mt.ilism in U )7 a ; 
(..nitl ill 234 43; Combina- 
tions. Indusinal 111 ()()4-7t; 

( oiidit 1 , Soc i.il IV l() 4 - 9 (>, (. ou- 
st nut ion Imlustrv' IV' 2()7 b; 

( 111- I'hro.it C'onii)et it ion iv' 
117, s 71), 1 (onomic Policv V' 

3^) a. ['.('nnoTUK s {( lassical 
Sc}u)ol)\ 3s() .1 , I'.ni Rc'turn vd 
59 58 I'C'der.d Tr.ide ('om- 
niis-.i(>nvi i()3 ()t|,(io\l Regii- 
la ( urn of 1 ndiist i \ v 11 125 .1, 
127 .1, Inst.ilnic'til Selling van 
7(1 b, Inletlocking Directorates 
\ 111 I 50 .1 , ! iber.ilisin ix 438 b, 
Monoj)oK \ Price 

iJiscrimin it ion \ii 3S0- 55 , Rai - 
ro.ids xin 105 1 ). Resli.iinl of 
Tr.ide \ni 3 39 42, Soci.d ( 'hns- 
ti.in Alov'enients \iv I2t) b, 
Si .ibih/al 1011, F.cononnc xiv' 314 
h, 1 rack* Associ.it ions xi\' (syty- 
76, 4 rusts XV 111“ 22, Dnem- 
idoyment xv 153 b, Unfair 
('oni])etitiori XV 174 78; Wkiges 

XV 29 f) .1. 

Complex, Psychologic. il —Abnor- 
mal Psv'choiogy I 364 a. 

Composil ion— Blood \Tnge.ince 
k'eud n 5()9 b, Damages iv 697 
a, I'lncs VI 249 b, Liability ix 
428 a. 

CoMKRoMisr— IV 147-49; Coali- 
tion 111 600—02, Conflict, Social 
IV 195 b, Omformity iv 196-98; 
Opportunism xi 476 79, States- 
m.inship xiv 350 b. 

C'ornptoT— Iron and Steel Indus- 
try v'li! 309 .1, Trade Associa- 
t ions XIV ()J 2 b. 

Compulsory Voting — xv 289 b. 
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Compurgation — iv 149-50; Ben- 
efit of Clcrp:y ii 512 b; I^ro- 
cednre, Lc^al xii 442 b; Sclf- 
Incriniinalion xui 651 b. 
Comstock, A. — iv 150, Birth 
Control li 5b2 b, Censorship iii 

293 

C'oMiF, I. A M. h. X. — iv T^i, 
Introd. Vol. 1 (J ndividiialisrn 
and Caiiitalism) i 159b, lionald 
11 631 a, IX^oliUion, Social v 
057 b; History and Histori- 
oj^raphy vii 379 a, Hiiniani- 
t a nanism vii 54^ b, Lit t re iK 
544 a, J^ositivism xii 20^ a, 
iVoj^rcsb xii 49K a, Saint Simon 
and Sami -Siinoniainsm xm 509 
b, Social ( )r{4anism xiv 139 b, 
Sficial Lroccsb xiv iso a, 
Sociology xiv 23() b. Statics and 
1)> nanncs xiv 352 b 
Conan 1 . C. A - iv 1 S3. 

C'oncerit rat ion, Industrial — see 
C oMiiiN \ I IONS, Inih si rim 
C oncerns, 1 ndast rial— Cornbin t- 
1 10ns, Industrial 111 OtiS a 
('onceit of hajro]i(^ — 1\ jKH ,1 
C oNc 1 R I 01 Luwi RS - iv j S 3 S 4 . 
Balance of Power 11 305 - 9 <i. 
(iicat I’owers ^n lOl a. In- 
ternationalism \ 111 2 1 1) b , 1 -eola- 
tion, 1 )ii)lom.it K \ 111 353 a 
CoNci SCIONS ]\ IS4-G0. \sienl') 
n 2()S 70. Itacivuard ( onntrics 
11 3.S I a , ( <il\ o aiul f )ia|^o 

I >oc tt UK'S ni 153 b- f oloiiial 
la ononm Pola \ ni 030 1 ), I'.u 
l^asicin Piolilem m 01 a. 
Impel lalisin \ w (>l 1 b, J nUn - 
national iMiiame \iii 1O2 li, 
Min in 2 1 au x 513 ^ hi 

Industrs \i 4SO a, Public 1 )o- 
main \ii 022 b 

( ()\( Ii T \R Mo\ 1 MI N I -i\ I ()o- 
65, lilt rod \ oI I ( The ( ’.row (li 
of Aui ' monn I 1 »S2 <i , ( . d- 
licarnsni \i 5S0 b, (ieison vi 
Cl |o .1 , Pa[M< ^ \i Sh 4 a , Jvel 
ormal ion mm i a , Ki lii.Mons 
Insl It lit ions iPoinan Catliolic) 
\m 2 S'> b 

Con ( 11 I \ I n IN , 1 mu s i ri \l — iv 
1O5 (H) .Sec Ario 1 k \ I ION, 1 n- 

1)1 s I R 1 \i 

Co\( oRi) \ 1 -i\' iGi) 71, Anti- 
( lent .disiu 11 112 b 
('oncordat of Worms- mu 262 b 
( ( )Nc i HI N Aca - i\' 171-73. ll- 

lei^it ima( \ \ 11 S 52 b. 

('oncnrrent Maionty— m 144 l^ 
CitNCUKRI M Powi RS - |^ I 73- 
74; ('del .it ion A'l 174 lu t^ovt. 
(L. S ) vii 18 a 

Conclemnal ion Proceedinj^s— \ 

494 ‘i- ^ 

Condillac, E. B. ul — iv 175, 
Introd. \ 5 ) 1 . i (The Revolu- 
tions) 1 142 a; Encyc lop(‘dist(^s V 
529 1 ), I Inman Nature vii 532 b 
Condi rioNM) Kiolex -iv 175- 
76, Habit vii 237 a; Imitation 
vii 587 a. 

CoNDORCFr, M. J. A. N. C- iv 
176; Education v 415 a; 
Literacy and Illiteracy ix 518 a 


CoNDUCi— iv 177-79. Xer Cdassi- 
fication of Articles (Conduct), 

, p. 54 P. 

Confectionery Industry — Eood 
Industries vi 1 1. 
C-onfederacibn Narional de Tra- 
bajo — XV 29 b. 

C'onfedLration Ci^:Nli:RALE du 
Travail — iv 179-81; Antimili- 
tarism 11 115 l>, Bourses du 
Travail 11 G59 b, Labor Move- 
ment vm 089 1 ), Merrheim x 
355 a, Socialization xiv 222 a; 
Syndicalism xiv 4()8 b; Trade 
Cmoris (Lrance) xv 20 ' 
C'onfecJerazione ( .enendc del La- 
\on> — XV 31 a 

C'oiifeieiK'e for Proj;ressi\c Po- 
litical Action, U S — vm 707 b. 
Co\M MION- .V t8i -83 
Com is( \ii()\ — IV 1S3 -87, Alien 
Pro pert V 1 G3G 38, AttamiK'r 
ii 305 a, Emm nt Domain v 
193 07. K('(|msili('iis, Military 
xm 324-2G 

CoMMc r Oh I A\\s-n' 187 -94, 
'Xiyentri' 11 183,1, Bankruptcy u 
450 b, Bar<olus f)f Sassoferrat a 
1! 470 b, ( .ipii iil.it ions 111 213- 
15. Citi/ciishij) 111 472 b, 

Conu1\ 111 (>/8 a, t onimercial 
Law IV 18 a, (.'oniiuon Law iv 
54 a, Double 'laxation v 224- 
27, Dual Citizensiup \ 2 S 7 ~ 

59. Extet ritoriahty vi 3 ^>~ 3 P. 
Extr.idition vi 41-44. I <ir(‘iRn 
Corporations ai 334-58, l ull 
laith <irid Cn'dit Clause vi 
51 S 17, Deniian Civil Code vi 
O33 b, Jus ( .eiit Him v iii 50 ^ a, 
Lame i\ 1 S 1, IMlel xii 134 b 
CnM<Ll( 1, SoclM iv I 9 t-<)P. 
Accommod.il ion 1 403 04, ( ivil 
War 111 5\3 -’S, Cl 'ss Strii^^le 
m 538 42, Coninromise iv’ 14;- 
40. Consensus iv 223 27, 1 )is- 
ciismon V lOO 07 , 1 * ( lids VI 220— 
21 , Pressure'-, Social xii 344-48; 
]\..t/enhofer Mil 121 b, Kevolii- 
tion and C’oiiiil 1 1 -re\ t»lut 1011 
xiu 3t)7“7t>, Riot Mil 38 ()-<j 2; 
Soci.d Process xiv 15U a; 
Violence \v 2()4 (>7, War xv 

331 4 '- 

C’oMORMIi'Y — IV I9f) (i8, Ameri- 
ram/.itioii 11 33 35. Art 11 224 b, 
( eiisorsliip III 2<)o-94, Cere- 
mony 111 313 It), C/haiiF^e, Social 
III 333 a. Civic LduiMtion ill 
49D 98, Coercion m f>i8 <1 ; 
Collective P.ehax lor m G31-33, 
('onduct u 178 1). ( onsensus iv 
225 1 ), C'onv'eril 10ns, Social i\ 
351-53, Custom IV GGi a, 
Fashion vi i3<)-4t. Eolkw.iys 
VI 293-()G, Imitation v 11 58G-87; 
Morals X 04 3-49, Piessures, 
Social XU 344-48, Sanction, 
Social MU 531-34 
C^ONM c lANisM' IV 198-201 ; Edu- 
cation V 404 a , History and 1 lis- 
toriopraphy vii 3S3 a, K'nnp 
Vu-wei viii 537 1 ), Law (Chi- 
nese) IX 250 a, Mencius x 
306 a. Sociology^ xiv" 234 a 


CMnfuciiis — see Confucianism 

Congrepationalisrn — Browne in ib 

a, Religious Institutions (Pn.t- 
cstant) xm 272 a. Sects xm 
628 a 

Congress, H. S. — (mnrion iii 179 
b; Legislative Assemblies ix 
361-65. 

CONGRISSIoNAL CfOVLRNMENT— 
IV 201-03, Bicameral System ii 
534 b, Budget m 43 a. Cabinet 
ill 133 b, Deadlock v 17 a, 
C.ovt. (Hist and Theory) vii lu 

b, (Lat Amt'r ) 91 b; Lcgisla- 
tiVT Assemblies ix 360 a; Veto 

^ XV 247 49 

Congif'hsional Kecord — 11 5^2 b. 

C'ONIC.LIAM, ('. A IV 203. 

C'oNJtfNCTl R! ' IV J03-04. 

C'oNN()LL\, ) —IV 204; Irish 
Ones' ion viu 293 a. 

CoNoiisi—o 205-08, Annexa- 
tion 11 (>.N-69, Aristocracy' n 185 
L, Dis.trmaiiienl v 159 b; 
iM-onomic ]\)licy v 33H a: 
Eminre v 4()7-5'J6; Ethnic 
Communities 6r)7 b; Fili- 
bustering M 231-33; Impe- 
rialism v" 60s If Indemnity, 
Military vii 6 I . a, l,ariguage ix 
T(>7 1 ), ^?c(cds X 3f)8 a. Migra- 
tions X 42s -29, Missions X 
5 39 a, N.itive I^ilicy \i 252- 
83, State Succession xiv 344- 
46, d'nbuie XV 102-04; War 
XV 332 b 

(’ONFAD, I — iv 208. 

CoNRAT (Cohn), M — iv 208. 

C’oNRINCf, i I IV 2(K), 

CONSALM, E. IV 2 10. 

Conscience — Duly’ v 2()3 a. 

C'ONSC IFNTIOFS OHJI'.CIORS — iv 

2 10-12, Hunger Strike vii 554 a; 
Fassive Resistance and Non- 
cooperation XU I I tl. 

CcLNSC KU SNt SS — IV 212 20 ; 
(.('Stall \i 6.^3 a, Helveti'js vii 
3Jg a, Materialism x 211 b, 
213 ]), 215 a; Psychoanalysis 
Ml 580-88, Titchener xiv 639 b. 

C'onsc lotisness of Rind vi 654 b. 

C'oNsi RinioN— iv 220-23. Army 
11 210 18, C'onstientioLib Db- 
jectfirs IV 211 a, Impressment 
vii 61.} 16, I .imitation of Arma- 
ments IX 483 b, Mobilization 
and I )emobilization x 559 a, 
Mm my xi 166 b; Na\'y xi 317 a. 

Con secra lion Ceremonies — I 4 eath 
C'ustoms V 23 a; Deification v 
60 a. 

C'oNSEiL D’ErAi-av 223-25. 

C'onseio de Indus — see Council 
ot luv Indii-.s. 

CoNsi NNus IV 225-27; Consid- 
eration iv 235 b. Discussion v 
16(1-67. 

CoNsi R CATION — iv 227 30, Fer- 
now \'\ 1 85 b , Fisheries vi 268 b: 
F'orest^^ \ 1 384 a , I' lir Trade and 
Industry vi 534 a, (Lime Laws 
VI 5()3 a; Oil Industry xi 445 b: 
Pulp and Paper Industry xii 
710 b, Reclamation xui 160-64; 
Waste xv 367-69. 
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Conservatism — iv 230-^3’. Anti- 
radicnlism ii 116-18; ( hanibcrs 
of Cfjiumerce iii 327 b, Change*, 
Social iu 333 ‘i; Continuity, 
Social iv 317 b; Cicrlach vi 

632 b; Liberalism ix 435, b; 
(jpportunism xi 477 b; Parties, 
Political (Buli.mria) xi 620 b, 
(Germany') 615 b, (Lat. Amer.) 

633 a, (Sweden) 621 b. I’hiloso- 
phy xii 124 b; Radicalism xm 
53 a; Rentier xiii 2g8 b; Revolu- 
tion and Counter-revolution 

Traditionalism xv 

b7-7<^>- r» 

Conservative Paities— B ak- 
riLs, Political. 

Consider \ NT, V.— iv 233, So- 
ricdism XIV i<)4 b. 

C'ONSTDLKA'IION — IV 233-36, C on- 
tract IV 337 Manslield x 

103 a. 

Consolato del ISlare- u 203 b 
CuiLSfilidations -- see < omlin\- 
TIONS, InDLSIKIAL 
CoNSlURACN, C^RIMINAI —IV 236 - 
38. L.ibor Legislation and Law 
vni 6()H 1). 

('oNspiKACY, Political- iv 23^ 
41, C'arbonari ui 220 23, 1 o- 
htiral Olfenders xu 1()<)-20T 
Political Police xu ’ 

Praetoi 'anism xu 303-07 , 1 rea- 
son XV 03 <>6 , 

Constable and iMarshal s Court— 
IV 512 a 

Cfinstabulary -scf’ Polk 1 

C'ONST \N'i la Rmu.c vt I, *1 

IV 241. 

Constant! N i' -iv 242, 

Vol. I (The Roman 

i S4 ‘1* r 

CoNsri 1 tT=:NCV - -iv 24 14,^ ^ 

rymandei vi 03S 31). Kepre 
sentatioii xm 31^ 

Boroughs MU 443 44 

Conslituenl Assemlihes— ( on- 
Sllll noNM (_*ON\ LN 1 IONS. 
Cons im 'I lox’Ai Con\i-njions 
IV 241-47. Cons! It u( ions i\' 2 ()l 
;i,\a)Vt (I vii 15 b. 

Russian Re\'< 4 ution xiu 4^2 b 
("oust itut lorial (iftveriiment 
Centrah/alKUi m V>g b, 

VII 10 b, l.egislative Assemblies 

(Hisl and ITeorv) iv 357 b, 
361 a. 

CoNsiii I’lioNAi- I.avv i\ 247- 
5S; Advisory Oiiuiions i 47^) b. 
Comity iii 679 a, (onslitu- 
tionahsm iv 2S7 • Constitu- 

tions iv 230-62 , Cooley iv 336 b 

Dicey v 131 b, Due Process of 
Law v 264-68, I'ammuil Do 
mainv 463-67. Interstate ( oni- 
merce vni 22f> 20, judifial 
Review vm 457 64, jurisdic- 
tion vm 474 b, Labor Jmimc- 
lion von f)3() .1. Lefro) ix 310 a, 
Alunicifial ('('rjfor.ition xi 8c> b, 
police I’ower xii o>o-<t3, Rate 
Regulation xm 10^ 12; Rccon 
structiun xm 171 .1: Supreme 
Qjurt, United States xiv 474- 
82. 


255-59. 

Rise of 


N si lit IIONALISM- 
Introd. \V>1 I 1 

iahorahsm) 1 107 l>. C ar bomin 
in 221 b, Const lint lonal Raw 
iv 247-55, ( onstitutions iv 261 
h; Cooley iv 3vS6 b; Demo( racy 
V 76 b; Govt. (U. S ) vii 17 a, 
Judicial Review vm 457 -< 4 . 
Law Fmforcenicnt ix 26g b, 
Monarchv x 5«3 Natural 
Rights xi' 3 ^>l T'^bce 1 owei 
xu iQi a. Rule of Law xm 463- 
66, Smith XIV 1 16 a; .Supreme 
Court, I S XIV 474-''^2 
C'oNs! 1 11 1 IONS — ‘V 250-02, 
Aureement of the Peoi>le 1 5 ^^ 
Amendments, Constitu- 

tion.il 11 Armed forces 

Control of n ->oo a, Arlules of 
t onledeT.ilion n 2()2 <>t, B>‘ls 


his 11 514 4 ". liimd.'^-'p 
(>y, I '.ilsoas del ( astdio 
a, Carran/a m 233 lb 
LilaiTies m b, 

201 


B - 

Iriirod 

World) 


SO . 


o\ Ri 
m 6s 
m i8( 

Civ il 

Congressional < 'ov t 
b, Constitutional C'onvenlions 
iv 244 17 , C'onstilutimial L iw 
IV 247 55 , C 4 in St It iit mna lisin i v 
233 5^. I'eder.it ion vi 17s a, 
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C'onsmu|)lioii i\’ 2<)5 501, ham- 
il>' Ibidgels \i 74 78, PoAert> 
Ml 28(1 a . Pi ic('s 1 1 1 ist ) \u 375 
8r. St 'ud.iids ot ] i\ mg \i\ 
322 25. Wages x\ 304 a. 

< ’(IS I \. \ i\ 48^ 

I'lKRilkx, A. A. 1)A—IV 

481 

( t 1 \ \ M \R I I\L/, j - IV 484 
I os j } , \ - )\ 48^ 

( o ! 1 \ , j i' - i\ pS 5 
( o 1 I o\ i\ 48 (' o 4 \gn(’u!! til a 1 

M 11 k('l mg 1 502 1 ), ( I inmierf i 
i\ I o a . i 1 i\ 1 Imi ip .Mid I 111 r \ 1 
27; b. ( iiegg 1. 1 l('5 b, Sl.ivtuN 
M\ 87 b, 1 CM lie 1 ml list I \ xi^ 
582 b. 524 a , W hil m \ \v 4.10 b 

( 0| iO\, ] 1^ |() 4 

( oti(]cnho\ i - l\a)r I g], K — \i 552 


Mo\ ( int nl u j (>4 1 , Ridigioijs 
I nsi il 1 1 ( !( IMS 1 Ri mi.iii ( a I liolu 1 
\m 257 a 

( oiKji ij ( )1 ( h.dt r don — M 11 248 b 
( aum il It! ( oust .im e 1 iil i od 
\ ol 1 i 1 he ( trow t h oi \ti 
loni )tii\ I 1 ,84 .1 , t oui ih.ii 

Morvimrit i\ i()i b, Rt hgioiis 
Insi ii 111 10ns I koni.in ( alholit ) 
Mil 2 S 7 o 

(otNfll Of I ill InPIIs JV494 

(oumii of Leg.d balucatiun — 1\ 
3 V> b 

( oum il of I’lsa — 1\' r6l b 
( oiim li of d rt nt— Religious Insti- 
tulums (Rom. in (alholic) xm 
257 b, 258 b. Sarp) xm 544 b. 
Uounlei -reforni.it ion — intrr-)d 
\ol 1 (Renaissance and J^ef- 
ormatiorij 1 t)(i b, Jesuits vm 
385 .1, Reformation xm 190 a, 
Religious liisiitutions (Roman 
U.itholi(') xm 257 b, Religious 
Orders xm 278 .1. 
Counter-revolution — .srr Revo- 
LUtlON AM) CoUN'lER-klCVOLl - 
noN 

Col MRV LifI' Movfmfnt — 
IV' 4()7 t)(), Tiar k to-t hc-Land 
Mov'cmenls 11 378-71^. 

County Agent- sir Ivxtrnsjon 
Work, Ac.kk i liural. 

Cor M V-(_d I V CONSOLIPAIION — 
iv 499 501 ; Metropolitan Areas 
X 397 b. 
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County Councils — iv 501-04; 
Local Govt, ix 574 b; Metro- 
politan Areas x 399 b; Munici- 
pal Govt, xi io8 a. 

County Governmlnt, U. S. — 
iv 50a -08 , Administrative Areas 
i 450 o; County-City Coiisolida 
tion iv 499-501; C,rants-in-Aid 
vii 155 a, Home Rule vii 436 b; 
Local (kjvl. ix 578 a; Municipal 
Corjxinition xi 89 a; SheriH xiv 
22 a. 

Coup d’etat — iv 50H-10; Con- 
spiracy, l\)litical iv 238-41; 
Fraterm/anp: vi 426 a. 
CouRCMa,F-SKNi- riu, J. G.-iv 
510; Introd. Vol. i (The Social 
Sciences as Discijilincs, Ltil. 
Amer.) i 310 a. 

CouRNor, A -A - -IV 511; De- 
mand V 72 b, Lconomics v 
3^=; b; Mnnopolv \ O27 a 
Court of Admir.ihv -ix 27^ b 
Court o) Chancery— ( 'oiirts 3\' 
522 t>, Kllcsmrre v 481 a, 
Kquil\ V 584 a; M(>r1gaL;c xi 
34 b ' ^ 

'Court of C'ommon I’lc.is— 1\ 
a. 

< ourt of I'.xrhc'qufi* — 1\ S2) i 
('oiiri of Kind’s Ucnc'h -i\ 5- i a. 
Cm Ri M \R 1 1 \j - i\ S12 
it.iry l.aw \ jSt Sb 
C'm KT, F i»i I \— »\ SU 
Court, Rr)\al - src Ro\ \i (\nRi. 
( (U’R'i \f ^ , boRit — 1 \ s I 5 
('<)( k j's— i\' si'i -0 relevant 

titles in ( 'lassilk at 1011 of Arti- 
cles ( Adtiiinisl ration of J list u c), 
p. 54S See also AdunnisI rat ion 
Ikiblic 1 4;M a. Calculations m 
214 b, Lllesmere v 4M a, 
Lilsworth \ 482 .1; (nivr 

(ftrit. Coniinom\call h of Na- 
tions) vn 4.'’ b, (( inaii.i) 28 b, 
(Denmark) bi b, fl^stom.i) 
72 a, {(ierman^ ) SO a, (Ireland) 
38 a. ( |aj)an ) o7 b, ( I .il\'i 1)7; 
li, (lat htiam i ) b, ( Poland) 
7S a, (Russia, Sr)\ u t ) o<i a, 
(S Afiica) ^sa. 'Swtden) fq b. 

I leniy it vii 32 1 a . Imniuim y, 
f*ohlieal vii 598 a. Law (fbuTni- 
tive) i\ 20s a, (< a'eek) 229 a, 
(llellcmstic and ( .reeo-LTyp- 
tian) 2y^ b, t Hindu) 2S8 b, 
(Jewish) 221 b, 222 b, IMai 1- 
time Law \ 124 a, 129 b, Mill 
tary Law \ 4SS a, Pn^e xii 
424 b; Receiyership xiii 149- 
53 * 

Cot^RTS, AdMINIST RAlIVl- ' — IV 

529-^3; Audiencia n 311-12; 
Certiorari 111 ^17 b, Conseil 
d’Ltal IV 223 25, Contempt of 
('ourt IV 305 b, Judiciary viii 
467 b. 

Cotfkrs, CoMMERcru — iv 533- 
35; Arbitration, C'ommercial ii 
152 a; Commercial Law iv 16 a; 
Fairs vi 60 a, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission viii 231 a; 
Law Merchant ix 272 a. 

Courts, Domestic Relations— 5e<r 
Domestic Relations Courts. 


Courts, Ecclesiastical — see Ec- 
clesiastical Courts. 

Courts, Industrial — iv 535-38; 
Arbitration, Industrial ii 154 
b; Labor, (iovt. Services for 
viii 647 a, Minimum Wage x 
492 b. 

Courts, Juvenile — see Juvenile 
Delinouency and Juvenile 
Courts. 

Courts, Municipal — see Munici- 
pal Courts. 

( ourts. Small Cdaims — see Small 
(Xalms Cot RlS. 

Courtship — j\ 5 ^ 8 - 40 ; Culture 
iv b 28 a, Dance iv 701 b. 
('oi’^lN, \ iv 540 , 'J ranscen- 

dentahsm xv 7 b b 
('outT' , T — n' S40. 

Coijv^ide Birth Customs u 560 a , 
L lilt lire IV t)U> b 
C'o\Akki9u\s ^ Liuva, D - . 

541- 

C.oAenant of th^ i.eague of Na- 
t ions —IX 288 a 

C'o\entr} Ordnuine Works xi 
I u> t- 

(_'o\\i)R\\, Lot'i)- n 541 
('oxi', 'L - i\ S42 
( r dt ( iiiilds- - \/e ( fUiLos 
• raft Unions -- Cfonstruct ion In- 
dui-try i\ 271 b, Labor Movc- 
nieiit viii 683 a, Mechanic x 
2bb b .S/v also I'KMii: UmoNs. 
Cr.ifts — see l\t)i s i rial Aris. 

C'r \i(., I ~u 5 [2. 

Cr\mh, f A-')v 543. 

C RAVE, \V --1V SI V 

C r.mial Iiuks.- xm 26 b. 

( k VNMt k, 1 —IV S 43 . 

( k Ku I I \ , A l'> - IV S44 
( nVhe- sec Day Ncrsi-ry. 
('rei)II — 'V S45-50 ‘8cc ("lassi- 
ticMtion of Articles (t'redit ), p 
550 . .Se< also Anthropology ii 
84 b; ILink RescT\es u \2o <i. 
Banks, Wildcat 11 4S4 5 b. 

(_ les/kowski lu 470 a, ("oristruc- 
ti('u Industry i\" 2 t )9 a; t'on- 
(rart (Institutional Asj^erts) iv 
329 39 . (orpor.ition I inance 
IV 427 b. Crises iv' 597 -L 
Interest viii 141 b. Investment 
Banking viii 275 a; Just Price 
Viii 50 b b, Law (Cuneiform) ix 
217 b, Hewish) 223 b, la ve- 
st ock iiiclustry i\ 549 a. Lot- 
teries IX 9i ^ a, Mobilization and 
Demolniizal ion x 5 bi a, fences 
( Theory ) xii 371 b; Ikibhc 
Works XU bpb b; Speculation 
xiv 292 b; Slock Exchange 
xiv 401 b, Unemployment xv 
1 55 b, 1 59 b ; War Economics xv 
345 

('redit, Agricultural — see Agri- 
ciTLi'URAL Credit. 

Credit Control — iv 550-53; 
Central Banking iii 304 b; 
Compensated Dollar iv 134-35; 
Economic Policy v 343 a; 
Federal Reserve System vi 154- 
65; Money Market x 616 b; 
National Economic Planning 
xi 202 b. 


Credit Cooperation — iv 553- 
57; Agric. Credit i 533 a; (.kittle 
Loans iii 277 b; ( 'oojieration iv 
359“9U. Labor Banking viii 
620 b; Land Mortgage (."redit 
(Agric ) IX 44 b, (Urban) 50 a; 
Small Loans xiv loO a. 

Credit Fonder — Agric. Credit i 
5^4 a; Land Mortgage Credit 
(Agric ) IX 45 b. 

Creihl Information Bureaus — 
xm 344 .1. 

CdtLDl] In si RANGE — IV 557-60; 
Business, (k>vt. Services for 
111 117 b. 

t'redil , Land Mortgage — see Land 
MoRK.Ai.] ( KI'DU. 

('redit Men’s Associations — - 
Bankriii)1is ii }S2 b, Mercan- 
tile t redil X 332 b 
Cruiil MoI>ilicr- B. inking, Com- 
mircial 11 -jT‘ 'U ln\estnicnt 
Ikiiiking \mi cyo b, IVrcire xii 
7 t a , R.iilro.ids Mil 83 <1. 

Credit laiions-— n' b. 

Cki 10 9 JON, M - . 5bo. 

t lemal ion- e 2 . a. 

Cki\ii:R, W . — n' 5 ^ P^^ace 
Moyemenl s xii 44 a 
C 10' Miia \, \ I AJ — n" 5b i . 
(kF\jci*iaL, M.-G. J. in — iv 
5b2. 

( RiMt'— iv SD3-()9 See Class!- 
iRMtion ol Arlules (('rime), 
p 530. .See also Alcohol 1 t)2b a, 
Ant hroj>olog\' 11 8g a: Asylum 
r 289 b. C'hild (Delmijuenl ) 
111 406-09; De|)or(,i1ion and 
Exjiulsion of Aliens \ 9b b, 
Ciangs VI 5(8) b, Impnsonnienl 
\Ti (iK* 19. Law Knforceinent 
jx 2(17-70, lanutation ol Ac- 
tions iv 477 a, I’oiice Ml i8f) b, 
Po\T:rt>’ XU 21)0 a, SuKide xiv 
45(.) a, \’emie vv' 23() b 
Criminal v'orispiutcy — see ('o\- 
si'iRAc \ , Criminal. 

( rinnnal Intent — ^ee Initnt, 
Criminal 

('rimjnal Law— iv 569-79; In- 
trod \S.I 1 ('J'hc Roman 
World) ! 48 n. Arrest 11 221-22; 
Attainder 11 304-05, liail li 
386-88, Benefit of Clergy li 
513 a; Canon l.aw in 182 b, 
(kirpzov HI 232 a, Comiiarative 
Law' iv' 127 b; C'onspirac>, 
Criminal iv 236-38, Criminoi- 
ogy iv 584 b; Duress v 287 b; 
Extortion vi 39-41; Fxiradi 
tion vi 41-44; Feuerbach vi 222 
b, Fines vi 249-52, Oolman vii 
174 a; Halschner vii 250 a; In- 
junction viii 55 b; Intent, 
Criminal vni 126-31; Justice, 
Administration of vni 516 b, 
521 b, Justice of the Peace viii 
525 b; Law (Primitive) ix 
202-06, (Cuneiform) 214 b, 
(Egyptian) 21 1 a, (Germanic) 
237 a, (Greek) 228 b, (Hel- 
lenistic and Greco- Egyptian) 
234 b, (Jewish) 220 b, (Slavic) 
244 b; Law Enforcement be 
267-70; Limitation of Actions 
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ix 477 a; Liszt ix 511 a; Medical 
Jurisprudence x 274-79; Merkel 
''t v^54 Mittermaier x 551 b; 
Prosecution xii 545-51; Retro- 
active Legislation xiii 356 a; 
Roman Law xiii 421 a; Roinilly 
xiii 434 h; Schwrirzenberg xiii 
588 b. See also La'V. 

C’ rim in. 'll Psychology- 366 b. 

Criminal Siaiistics — iv 579-82, 
Homicide vii 455 a, Justice, 
Administration of viii 523 a; 
Juvenile Delinquency and Ju- 
venile Courts vm 531 a; l\>licc 
XU 187 b; Recidivism xiii 157 a. 

Criminal Svniucaiism — iv 582- 
84, Industrial Workers of the 
World viii 15 1 ), Sabotage xiii 
497 1) 

Criminoiax.^ — iv 584-92. Introd 
\’ol I (What Are the Social 
Sciences''’) 1 5 a, (\\\ir .ind 
Reorient ahon) 208 b, (The 
5x)CKd Sc'iencps as Discijilines, 
Lat. Anar) 31s a; Minonn.il 
Psvcholoi^y 1 ^()t) b, Alienist i 
641 , Ata\ ism II 290 91 , (\>pil.d 
Punishment 111 i92-<)5, ('om- 
niut.it ion of Sc ntence i\ io8-o(j , 
Crime iv 5()8 b, Criminal Law 
i\ 57() b, I )('genercition \ 5(> .1, 
Identihcat ion \ii 57^ 75, |tj- 
vemle DelinciiH ic>' and Ju- 
venile C'ourts \m S-28 L.iw 
(('lunese) ix 252 a, Pi.nishnient 
xii 714 b, Recidivisiu xiii i s8 a, 
I5f) b, Ut ilitanartisni \\ r9<) a 
For bto^ rrfrrc/Krs .\fr Classi- 
ficatiori of Articles ((hinnno) 

^ og\ ). |) =iS9 

C'ri 1 ‘I’li> i\ 592-OS. Reh.ibili- 
tation xiii 221-25 

CrisI'S ~i\ 59 S^><l Pmsuu'ss ('v- 
cles ill 92 1). Kconoiincs (So- 
cialist I'A'onuniics) \ ^79 h, 

(Cnix'crsalisl L.cononncs) 387 
I, Jngl.ir \ 111 499 i>. Mora- 
torium \ ()4()-52, Sismondi xi\ 
70 a, Socialism (M.irxi.in) xiv’ 
200 b 

(Trsf’i, !•' - 599 

( riticisrii, Liteiarc - ix 5s(» b 

( RITICISM, S(Hl\t. !\' S99 9 o 2, 

hreedoin of Speech .ind of the 
Press \i .t5S cp, Ljter.iliire ix 
524 a, R.iilic alisiii Mil 51- S4, 
Reformism xiii 194-1)5, Ro- 
mani icisni xiii 429 b, Soci.ihsm 
xiv 188 212, Tlopia NV 200-0S 
For i)ioii rcfcrejircs see ('lassih- 
cation of Articles (Literature 
and Soci.il Criticisin), ji. 594 

Crc>ce, H — Introd. \ ol i (The 
Social Sciences .is I )iscijdines, 
Itab) 1 277 a; Idc.ilisin vii 
572 a. 

Crofters - i 497 a. 

Croj-'ion, W. F. — iv 692. 

C 'R91 ^ , f I — iv 903 

(’kc)MiuL, A i\' 903. 

t RoMt , A h' \V -IV 994. 

Cromlr, I oRp— iv 9 o 4 , Egyptian 
f’robleni v 442 h 

(Tomvvlli. (). — iv 9 o 5 . 

Cromwima , i . — IV 6 (j6. 


Cronhielm, G. — iv 607. 

Crop Damages — i 530 n. 

Crop Insurance — i 546 a. 

Crop and Livestock Reporting 
— iv 607^12; IVoduction (Sta- 
tistics) xii 468 a. 

Cross Examination — i>ee Judicial 
Interrogation. 

Crowd — iv 612-13. Collective 
Behavior in 631 b, Le Bon i\ 
316 b, Masses x 21R1 a, Mob 
X 552 b; Social Psychology xiv 

LsVt). 

Cruc l, E — IV 613 
Cruelty to Anini.ils — see Animai 
Protection. 

('rlsades — iv 614-17; Introd 
Vol. I (The Universal Church) 

1 66 1), ( Renaiss.ince and 

Reformation) 84 h, t'hiv.ilrv’ 

III 138 a, Citv iii47t)a. Chmiac 
Movenu-nt m 581 I), ('onimeice 

IV 5 1), Military Ortleis \ 451) b. 
Missions X 539 a. Music \i 
158 b. War XV 3 u a 

C'lystal Palat'e — \i 23 b. 

Cubism — .Art 11 257 a. 

( udah\, M — \ 245 1) 

(.'uer, ] — (' C( )!• ' K, 1 
L I J j “ 917, ( omiiienl .lUirs 

111 1)8 1 b, 1 )oneaii \ 21(1 a 
Cl I i’i:pj K, 1 —IV 917 
('ll i^— 1\ 9i8 21. Intiod \ ol I 
((■teelv( lilt me .md I hoiieiu I 1 
I 7 b, 2 1 b. 34 1), ('hnsi i.m Si leiu e 
111 449 4(), 1 nlr irisi^n iik' \ m 2 40 
.1, Jud.iisni \ III ; 14 a. M<»r- 
nionisin xi 14 -18 Mx-.tenr^ \i 
172 75, Rehcion xm b. 

Shinlo MV 2 } 1) 

Ciiltur.il (leogiiphv- stt (aoi.- 
K 

Ct 1 M Rl — 1\ 1)21- ] 9 . .S‘(( ttltvaui 
ii(lt\ ni t lassilic.il i< )M of \rti- 
( les ( Prmiil i \ e So( lel \ ), }>. 5s 
(Social ( )r<.im/.il ion ), p 5s<', 
(Social Phucsm), J) SS 9, (So- 
ciology), p. 559 a/v) 

Inliod Vol 1 (W.ir and Re- 
orientation ) 1 202 .1 
ClI.TlRI ARLV IV 949-^7, Itl- 
tr.xl \ol I LI he I rend t(. 
Inlernat lonahsni ) i 185, b. 
Ant hiojioloev n 105 b, ( mog- 
ra])hy w (>jj b. 

(Tim. inn n.i idLiedh.d- xi 9io a. 
Cl NARp, S -i\ 947. 

Cun.inl Sieam Shij) ( o ,Ltd -xiv 
b 

Cunciloim Law Law (('unci- 
form ) IX 2T I !(). 

Cl NNIM.HAM, W^— IV 948 

CLOf O, V,- 1\ (.48 
Cun. I, Roman — ITmkini;, Com- 
mercial 11 425 1), Pa|)acy xi 
5(>3 b, S94 b, 569 b. 

CrRKENt\— IV ()4()-5i; Aldrich i 
629 a. At (wood 11 y)7 a. 

Bamberger n 473 a. B.mk 
Dipiosits 11 419 17, Banknotes 
II 447 b, ( hei k ill 3(ij 
(deszkowski m 470 a, Conqien 
sated Dollar iv 35, (’ople- 
ston iv 401 a, Lymes iv 683 a, 
Debt V 36 a; Free ^dver vi 438 - 


40; (jold vi 692 a; Graumanr. 
vii 157 b; Hoarding vii 394 a; 
Inflation and Deflation viii 
28-33; Inlernation.il Trade viii 
194 1), 205 b; Labor Exchange 
Banks viii (137-44, l.and Bank 
Schemes ix 29-32; Money x 
601-13: National Banks, U. S. 
XI 1 88 a; Paj>er Money xi 
568 70; Renterimark xm 2 ()(}, 
Sliver xiv 59 .1; Walker xv 
3-'.^ b. 

( 'urlesy— x 118 b 
C'l'RTIs, ( . U - i\ 651 . 

CuRiirs, L. — IN 952 
(T^rm- I'niTM. IN (>52 5(); De- 
mand \' 73 b. 1 re<iuency Dis- 
ti ibut ion \ 1 48s a. 

('i K/9N, ( f \ IN 95(), Indian 
Lhiesl ion n m 9(>5 .i 
( lisa, N of ur Nil uoLAs 91 
Cl SN 

( i ( i\ ()S() 

('t SHIM., I II 9 9 S 7 
( 3 usu)l)l, P IN P^ 8 . 

ClsIOM IN ()>s 92 \Noul.in(t‘n 
3(>9-79. 1)1 lii'l 11 500 b Biith 
( iistinu^ 11 59s 9 s. ( eremons 

111 V ) l’>. ^ 9121 , , Sot l.ll 111 

y) 34, ( oixiiit I i\ 177 7() 

( out mull N . So( ) 1 1 IN 310 .1 , 

( oiurol. S<v( 1,1 ! IN p) ( on 

\ i 111 ]( III--., Soi la I IN "o ! 5 u 

( 'i mu* IN S 9 1 .1 ( lilt (ire i\ 

9'*! pi I (I^foIll.irN L.inn in 
91)2 < ; . 1 >e.i I h I Tis! « mis n j i 
27 , 1 >i.ile( In I 2 ^ .^ 9 , 1 )ut n \ 

29 ^ 9s . I I iqm I I < N 91 S 17, 

) .isliion \ 1 I u; 44 1 erl ilil n 

Riles \ ) 190 <)J i esi iN.ils \ 1 

19 S- 2 tU , 1 olk\^ S \ ! 291 99. 
IniioN ai urn \ m -o 9i , Insi p n- 
ti 9 n ■» 111 .24 No M a.ils \ 944- 
4' 9 S,i i.t t son, Sot i.i' .1115^1 
labii MN suj 05, 1 radii loll \\ 
92- ()7 

(.'l SIOM NK ) I \\\ IN <>92 9; , In 
tr 9 d \ nl 1 i I Ik i now i h ol 
\utoiiomN ) 1 74 .1 , \nt hi o- 

j)o]ogv li S.s 1 ), Aigcmr< 11 
182 1 ) B\-LaNN m 128 b ('in il 
! aw 111 59,4 a . ( ()(!«• ( IN i) 111 
9 o-«j a , ( odifk .it ion m (to 9 .1 , 

( omit \ II! (>7() .1 , ( onllk t of 
La w s n 188 I) , ( onst It iilions i\ 
25() b, ( on! I ,i( I IN 423 31) , 
C'o(|mlle IN .40s b. ( nnimal 
Law IN S79 a, 57 4 .) , ( ustoin in 
(i 9 i b, Draio N 2 .1 , I'.iimh 

L.iw \i 81 8::;, 1 ntern.it lorivil 

Law N'lii 197 a, Isl.iimc LaNv 
vni 345 .1, 347 a , Law (( hinese) 
IX 251 a, 2S^ b, (( .ermaiiK) 
237 h, (Creek) 22s b, (Hindu) 
2.s7 b, (Jewish) 21 () .9 (Slavic) 
240 b, Law Meich.int i\ 271 a, 
Lriisel i\ (>03 b, Savignv xiii 
3-17 9. 

(_ ustonis Assimil.it ion — (.'olonial 
^ lu'onnimc Poh( v m ()48 a 
( I sioMs Di li! s- — IV 9f>7-73. See 
'I'arim . 

(.^ISlOMS L’mons — iv 673—77; 

^ (aivt. (Aiislji.i) vii 78 a. 
('lISLMANO, V ~-)v 677. 
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CiIT-TkROAT COMlM'/riTION — iv 
678-79. 

Cuviei, G. L. C. F. D. — Biology 
ii 551 b; Lamarck ix 21 b. 
CuzA, A. J. — iv 679, Agrarian 
Movcnients i 50;^ a. 

Cycknds — i 364 b 
CyRnaeus, L. — x J03 b. 

C'ynic — IV 680-85, Stoicism xiv 

Gypnari, 1 ' 111 4O5 a 

('VKI-.NAIf s iv()85 87 , 1 IvdoTosni 
vii 307 a 

C>AK1()I<^SKI, A 1 — iv 6(87. 

( '/!■ RKAW SKI, W IV 688 
C'ZOl \()N ( ZI UMlAliSl' N, K. 

—IV (>88 

nAta^Kssi' At . 11 -1'’ — i\' 
Dmilmans, I -IV f)8(), Wait/ 
\v 5-’ 2 a 

Damn, (■ 1 . S — w 0()o 
Dahriliardt , ( ) va 200 a 
I)ail I'arcann fanl ( 1 r (‘land ) \ 11 
37 a, Lcgislatnc Assemblies i\ 
',74 <' 

I )ain)ios — 1 5(>i a 
Dairy iM)i’siR\ — n- ()()o-(>- 
Agnc LonpcMimn 1 S2 ^ b, 
326.1, XrOu Marlatiii'j 1 1 an ) 

I 363 1 ), ( I . S ) 3((^ a , llalakshm 

II 304 1), C'<iitU‘ Lnaii'i 111 27()- 

77 , !• ( io(f 1 ndiisi t K's ( I ( M)(l 

1 >isf ribiit UHj, \\ I'm ) \ I ^21 a, 
M ilk Siipi ‘L \ - 17 -^ 80. 

1 )all)cre, 1 1 . 1 -- a (• A( I ( , 

1 (JRI) 

D\1 llol s[f , I ()Ui>- i\ 0()3, In- 
ch. in ( >111 s[ Kin A 11 (><)2 b 
D.illon, 11 - Nation il linonic \j 
221 a , 1 .i\at ion ' u S3<> b, 

3 jo a 

Dvmm.is \\ <)()P-7()o, hniiiK'rit 
1 )omain \ p>S a , haiipl' >\ ( 

I i.ibilil \ \ 311 18. i ndi'mcnts 

\ 111 44-^ b i..i w I Id mill \\ n) i\ 
203 a, d (“llu ) 24S b I 1 ibilitA 
i\ t j 8 .1 , R( pns 1 Is Mil ^ I s- I 7 , 
Sanction, Soiial \m S’> b. 
Sjk.k'iIk 1 '< rfoi m.iiM »• M\ 283- 
88, \aliiation \^ 21 s b, Work 
Hum’s ( oinpims 1 1 ton N\ 48,s-<j. , 
Das ( ' \ — 1\ 700, I .dxir 

I' \cli.in vv I Jan ks \ 1 11 (> j 1 .1 
Da\cj - i\ ;oJ 07, Anlhiopolog\ 

II 02 a 

D\mi ls,)\. \ I - i\ 707. 
Dam[.lss( IN, A !■' - i\ 707. 
J>\mii\skm, \ ^ — 1\ 708 

Dvvn Ai K.iiii Ri— 708, In- 
trod, \ ol I (Die (ii'owth of 
Ant finonu’ ) 1 70 b, tKcn.iis 

banco and Koformal ion ) on b. 
Dan ion, ( l.-j . — \ 3 
Daiuilu- Shi])])ing- \ 111 210 b. 
Darc.t N, L. \o\- \ 3. 

Dariiib 1 A' 300 1 ) 

Darj]<:s, J. ( , \ 4. 

Darrein Present n urn t — li 283 b. 
Darwin, G R \ 4. Ininul 

Vol. I f 1 III li\ iibi.diMn . 111(1 
('apit.dism) 1 1O2 a, Ad.iyitalion 
1 436 .1, A(a\isMi 11 2(10 b; Be- 
havioribin li 4(R> a. Biology li 
532 a, 534 b, Butler in 1 25 b; 


Evolution V 651 a; Huxley vii 
362 a; Lamarck ix 2r b; 
Malthus X 6g b; Materialism 
(Dialectical) x 215 a; Psy- 
chology xii 593 a; Spencer xiv 
2(>6 a. 

Darwin, — v 630 b. 

Das, C. R, — V 3. 

D \jo K 1 rai)ii<r, E — V 6. 

I) aTi) al-Zahiri — v 6, 

1 ) w \\/a'j i, P> V 7 
D AVI' NANI, C — V 7, I'Aee Trade 
vi 441 a 

; >avcnport, (' B - 11 112 .1 

I ) AVI- M'ORi, 11 J - V 8 Dimin- 
ishing Returns v 143 b. 

Dw'ii), (a V 

Da A 1(1, f L — X 360 .1, 

Daa los, r. W' R -- v 10. 

Dav ii)',()N, T — V JO 
Daao-s D. - a II 
D A A ti s, S 1 ', — V 1 I 
Davis. J|, mi. rson — \ n; Ben 
t.inmi II 310 b 
I >.ivis, |olm B -111 380 I) 

I >.ivib, lolm W \i\ 4 ■'3 b 
I )aA r , I - A 111 2(|o ,1 

J) Aiii, M — \ 12. Irish ( kiest ion 
\ m ji)i 1 ), P.n nt II \i 387 .1 

Davve^ Plan — IndimmtA, Mili- 
tar\ All (>44 b. Repar<itions viii 
^03 !i 

1 )A\\ SI IN, 1 w - V 13 

J )a\ , B --\n ,^28 b 
Daa Nrr‘-i pa — \ 14 ](), Pre 

school h due .it 1011 xn 323 .1 
I ).i v 1 naiid.i sc( SakA'-WAII, 

\A A \i 1 D 

I>c.id 11 md '.(( Morimain. 

1 )l AJiJ (MR \ J() J 8 
Di \i \ I (8 JO I list it nt ions. 
Public A 111 ()l b, Rehabiht .il ion 
\m 2 “*2 I) 

1 )r AK, !- -v 20 
1 )I AKIN, A - A 21 . 

Di AHi C’tsioMs — V 21 27, Ciil- 
Ime i\ (>41 b; l).in('e i\ 704 .1 , 
l inici.ils \i 327-2<), Mysteries 
\i I 72 1) 

Dealll Duties ACC iMIlRnANCP 

1 A,\ A l lON- 

Death Pen.dty ~ \cc C aphal 

I’l MSIIMI'NI. 

De.itli R.ite^ acc Mok i vlita . 

DpHAJI , I*AR] KAMI N1 ARA — V 28- 
21), ( losiire 111 .370-^73, ('om- 
mittees, legislative iv" 40-41. 
iiiimmiitv, 1‘olitical vii 307* 
(h> ). Pioeediirc, J Parliamentary 
xn 430 b. 

Duo* N 1 1 Rp,s - V 2(> 30: Bonds 11 
(>33 b, Inv^estmenl 'I rusts vm 

270 b. 

Di B(tw, j, D B — v^ 3CK 
Di liRd^si s, G — V31; i’elishism 
VI 202 a. 

Dt-ns, E. V — V' 31, Berger 11 322 
.1, Povu'ott 11 664 a; Rut hen 
berg, xin 403 a. 

Dkh 1 - v' 32 30, Bankruptcy 11 
44c)- 34, ('redit IV 3.p3-3(), 
Gredil Insuranc'c i\' 337-60, 

Dcwaln.ition v 113 b. Home 
sle.ul E.xeinplion L.iws vn 
441-4 J, Instalment Selling vm 


74~8i, Judgments viii 445 a; 
Justice, Administration of viii 
321 b; Law (C'eltic) ix 248 
D, (Gnneiform) 218 a, (Greek) 
227 a, (Hellenistic and C 7 reco- 
Egyptian) 232 b, (Jewish) 
220 b; Lien ix 456 60; Loans, 
1 n ( ergovern riient al ix 336 - 
61, Loans, PerscAnal ix 361- 
6=;. Moratoi mm x 64C)-32, 
Mortgage xi 32 38, PaAvnbrok- 
ing xn 32 40, Peonage xii 6c) - 
72, Hedge xn 166 68; Public 
Debt Ml 30 (;- 6 i J : Sinking Kund 
XIV' fi8 ,1, Siirelyslii]) and 
(iiiai.irp\ xiv 482-87, Usury 
XV I () 4 07 - 

Debt, Imyirisoamenl for- l.aik- 
rnjitcy n 44(; a; Debt a 37 b; 
j iidgnumts v 111 443 b 

Debt, Piililic see Pi 111 ^ Dl-.li'l 

Di-( ADI N( I' — V ' 43 , Ar 

(Egyptian) li 230 i, (hr'-nn 
240 I' (G.ieelO 242 a, (L dian; 
232 It, (Italian) 247 a, t hanee 
SiH'i.d 111 341 1 ), 'ily 111 47(1 a, 
( ivalizalion iii 3 '9 a . Degenera- 
tion A 36 a, Ibn-KhaJciun vii 
364, Mvstinsni xi 177 <1; 

d'< c llTlologA M\ 33 () 1 ) 

Dt t 1 S I KAl.I/ AlION — V 43-44; 
^(hmnibtral ton, Pnldic 1 444 a, 
Adniim afat ive Are.is i 430-32; 
Amonomy 11 332-46, ('enlrah- 
z.ilion 111 300 a. ( ity m 479 1), 
( 'omp.P’is, Interstate iv J09 
1 y Deleg. it ion of Powers \' (>3- 
(>7, h.diicatioii (Public) v 410 
b. J'ecleralistn vu 169 72, h’ed- 
(‘ration vi 172-78, heiidalism 
\i 2o3-2( , Home Rule vm 444- 
36, Local ( lovt i.N 380 b, ( )r- 
gaiii/.it ion, Adimmstral IV e xi 
481 .1, Regionalism xm 2(xS-i8, 
St.it(‘s’ RightsxiA 34f)-5{). 

1 )F ('i' sARi'., ( - V 44 

1 )F( K1 R, M -- A 43 

Dl C’l AR A I ION OI' InDFFI' KD tNCF 
— A 43-47, (dv'il Liberties 111 
310 b, IHihahi emmemt v 330 b, 
Kejuiblic.ii'ihm xm 319 a, Wil- 
son \v" 423 a. 

Dk 1 ARAllON or Lonixan — V 47™ 

48, IPorkade 11 3 <r}. b, ('ontra- 
band of Wdi iv' 321 b, hreedom 
of the Se.is \a 4(>o a, Interna- 
tional L.iw vm 170 b; I^rize xii 
426 a, Warf.ire, Laws of xv 
463 a. 

Di ( i.'AR ATioN oi- Paris — v 48 

49, Blockade 11 304 b, ('ontra- 
band of Wkir iv' 421 a, Inter- 
n.ilion.d Law van 170 a, Pn- 
vateermg xii 423 b, WHrfare, 
I.avA'' of w 360 a 

Dl-c LARA J ION OF TKI* RiGHTS 

CAF Man and thf Giiizi-.n 
V 4C1 31: Givil Liberties m 312 
a, Lnlight eminent v' 53(^ b, 
h'rect hinkers \i 466 b, French 
Rev'olulion \a 473 .1. 

Dec land ion of St. IVtcrsburg — 
w' 3t>o b 

DiCCLARA lORA JriK.MFNl V 3I- 

.S2. 
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Decorative and Industrial Arts — 
see Industrial Arts. 

Decretals — iii iHo b. 

Deductive Method — x 3<)0 b. 

De Facto (k)VERNMLNr — v 53- 
54; Military Occupation x 
456-59; Municipal Coriioratlon 
XI 90 a; Recognition, Interna- 
tional xiii 165 a, 166 b. 
Defender, Ihibhc — see Pt nur 
Defender 

Defense, Nation. d — sec Naiional 
Defense. 

Deflation— .sTC Inm.ation and 
Dfflaiion. 

Defoe, D. — v 54 
De Forest, I..— xiii 54 b. 

De Forest, R. W. — v 55 
Dtgfni RATION — V 5S 57, Crimi- 
ncilogy iv 5H7 a; Decadence v 
40 b 

Dec.I'NKoi n, Ji — V 
Dt (tRi ff, (i.— V 5.5, Sociology 
\iv a. 

Deifk \iion — V 58 ()o, Introd. 
VoL 1 (( ireek ('ulture and 

Th(}iight) I h, 35 a, (’Fhc 
Roman WorJcl) 5s <1, 54 a; 
Ancestor Worshtf) n 53 55, 
Death ('ustoins v 24 a; Di\’ine 
Right of Kings v 17^^77 . Hero 
Worshij) vii 3^6 b, Idolatrv mi 
575 77 r Lawgiveis i\ 27s <1. 
Deism 61 -(>:?, kadighlcnment 

V 551 b, I' reel ti inkers a 370a, 
Reimarus xiu 226 b; Shaftes- 
bury XIV 14 b, 'rindal xiv (>36 b, 
Toland xiv 647 a 

Dekker, K. 1), —see Dofwes 

DIvKKTK, 1C. 

DelanI', J. T — V 63 
Dclatu), F A.- Ill jSs b. 

Dei.aw, M. R. — V" 03. 

Deluruck, 11 --V 64. 

Dtlcassi< , d' - V 64 
Df.LFC.M'ION Of P(.)\V1RS — V 65- 
67, Pv-Law in 12S-20, C om- 
pacts, Interstate iv io<)-l 3 , (.'on- 
stitutinnal 1 aw i\ 251 <1; ham- 
nent L)onMin v 31)4 a; Muiiili- 
pal C’orporal ion xi 88 b, 90 b 
De Fi'ON, D — \' (>7, Indnstiial 
Workers ot the W'orld viii 13 b; 
Knights of Labor viii 583 b, 
Socialism xiv 205 b 
Deltico, M —V 67 
Deligianriis, N — xi 629 a. 
Delinquency — see JiivivniiF' Df- 
LINylENCV AND JuVENn.E 
Courts. 

Dfeism- , L. V. — V 68. 

Delitzsch, IL — V 68. 

Dclla-\'os, V. — X 104 a. 

De Lolnie, j. L — 1 133 b 
Demagogy — ix 282 b 
DI'MANd — V 69-75; ('onsumplion 
IV 295-301; Economics (Mar- 
gined Utility Economics) v 359 
a, (C'ambnrlgc School) 369 a, 
Interest viii 136 a, Laisscz 
Faire ix 17 a; Luxury ix 637 a; 
Market x 131-33: Monopoly x 
623-30; Supply xiv 470-74: 
Taxation xiv 536 b; Wages xv 
294 a. 


Demand CurvTS— Demand v 72- 
75, Forecasting, Rusmess vi 
349 b; Statics and Dynamics 
XIV 354 a. 

Dementia Paralytica— Mental 
I )isorders x 314 a 
Dement la Praecox— Abnormal 

Psychology 1 3<)2 a, 364 b; 
Mental Disorders x 314 b 
Demeunter, J.-N.— V 75. 
Demilitarization- -^xi 365 a, 
Dcniobiliz.it ion — see MoHTLIZA- 
TION AM> Dl'MOmi T/MinN 
Dfm(k R \( \ — V 7(1 85, introd. 
Vol. 1 {(ireek (ulture and 
Thought) 1 12 .1, (The Roman 
V\orld) 50 a, (War ami Re- 
orientation) 216 b; Agreement 
of the People 1 5U)-i8. Ans- 
totraiA 11 188 b. Art 11 255 b; 
niiteaut'rac)' m 71 a , C amp.iign, 
]\)litical m i02-t)i>, ('.ijiiialisni 
m 204 a, Uart'er 111 225 a. 
(VnsLis Ml 2C)(» b, (_'enl r.di/at ion 
III 312 1), ( iti/enship III 473 1>, 
Ci\ u' ( )rgani/.i1 10ns 111 498 b. 
('ivil Liberties m 500 d 

ScTMie 111 517 b. ( olomal Ad- 
mmislratiou 111 042 .1, ( omnion 
Sense* iv ()o b, ( onscription i\ 
222 i), C'onspiiacN, i*«)litical iv 
23<) a. 1 )ee l.iral ion of Inde- 
jiendence \ 45-17- Dee lar.il ion 
of the* Rights of Man and the 
(.'itizcM V 49 51, I )ietat(Tship 
V n4 b, Eeine at lori \ 41 J a; 
Flections \ 450-50, l■'manclpa- 
lion V 48 J b, Fqiialit\ \ 577 b; 
iAecii{ut‘\ (»S2 a . r.xpert \ 10- 
13, I leiuh Kc\o!iilion vi 471- 
83, I'rontier \i 50(>-o(>, 1* ime - 
tional Re] iicsent at ion vi 518- 
23, ( losi)tan \i }I2 1), ( ro\ t vii 
12 b, (S\\ it/ei land ) 57 b, Indus- 
Inal Democraev mi <>9l-<)2. 
Industrial Relat 10ns vu 711 b; 
Init lat i\a* anel Referendum \ in 
50-52, Interests viii 144 b; 
IrH*dent ism viii 325 a, Jaurc's 
viii 374 1), L.i\eleye i\ ie)8 b; 
ia'gishilive Assemblies i\ 361 a; 

I iberalism ix 437 b, I ibcrty ix 
444 b; Literacy <ind Illiteracy 

IX 517 b, M.idivSon x 34 b; 
Maiority Rule x 57 a, M.isses 

X K)5 b, Minorities, National x 
518 b; Minority Rights x 525- 
27, Monarchy x 583 a; Na- 
tionalism XI 242 b, 246 a; 
Natural Rights xi 299” 302; 
Parties, Political xi 59<>-()39, 
Petition, Right of xii 100 b; 
Pluralism xii 170-74; Plutoc- 
racy xii 176 h; Pobedonostsev 
xii 178 a, i\)litical Offenders xii 
201 b, Political Police xii 205 a; 
Popular Assemblies xii 236- 
39, Power, Political xIi 304 b; 
Projiortioual Representation xii 
541-45; Protestantism xii 574 
a; Public Opinion xii 673 b; 
Representation xiii 31 1 b, Re- 
publicanism xiii 317-21; Toc- 
queville xiv 646 b; Voting xv 
287-91. 


Democratic Parties — see Parties 

POLI'IICAL. 

Democritus — M.itcrialism x 209 
b, Naturalism xi 303 .1. 
Demih-kafiiy -v 85-86; Graunt 
vii 15H a, Moheau x 574 a; 
Mort.ihty xi 22-32; Population 
xii 2.}o-54. Sociology xiv 242 a, 
St.it ist ICS XIV 358 .1. 

Dt MOLIN'^, I'. — V 86, Social Sur- 
veys XIV I (>3 a 

DJ'Moiomui,} C I' - V 87. 

Dl MOS] m- NT' s 88 
Dl NTITJ , H S V 88. 

Dl- NIKI' R. J —V 88, R.ice xiii 27 b. 
Df.ms, L> — V 89 
Di MS, 11. — V 89 
Denison Act--x\' 380 a. 

Denison, F. — in 343 b 
1 )t Mse^N, ( 'P — V QO 
I )eni/en— \i 307 a 
I)LN\ \ , W - V 90 
Denominational Se'ht^ols — v 421- 

25 

Dl- \ I isTRV — V 91 95 

Dl' rMK 11' I \, A.— \ 93. 

Ue]).irtnient Stores— Mac> x 33 
b; Maikeling x I >(> b, Retail 
Trade xin 349 <1, Stewart -xiv 
361 b. 

DlIM' NDENTV— V 93-<)5. AllUS- 
liouse 11 8-10, Pegging u 493“ 
95, P>lind 11 587 Uhild in 
373-^31. ('njiples IV S92-()5, 
legal Aid ix 3i(/ 2^, Old Age 
XI 45t).t, Poor L.iwsxii 230-34, 
I’overlv \n 284-<)2. Keh.dnlil.i- 
turn Mil 221-25, Slavery xiv 
73-<)2, Soei.il Work xiv i(>5-83, 

\ .igi.im > xv 205-08 
Di'Fort mion vm> FM’rLsjoN oi- 
Ai n Ns v 95 <]8 , Mass Kxjiul- 
sion X i8 5-8(). 

Detri e 1 \ J ion -v 118-102; Ac- 
counting 1 409 a, Armaments n 
i()7 b, ( 'orjinm 1 ion iMii.ince iv' 
428 a, ])inni>ing v 277 b, 
J’oreign Fxch.inge vi 363 b, 
(ioodwill M 700 a, Income Tax 
vii 62(> a, (>31 a; Monetary 
St.ibilizat ion X 592 .1, Pa]X!r 
Money xi 569 a, Public Debt 
xn 603 .1. 

Depression, Economic — see 

C-RISl'S 

Depkf.tis, a — V 102, 

Dl- OtiNCEv, T.— V 102; Drug 
Addiction V 245 a. 

Deraismes, M.— V 103. 

Derby, Ford — v 103, 

Di'.rnburo, H. — 104. 

Deroin, j.— V 104. 

DfiKOELEDE, — V I05. 

De Sanc'iis, F. — v 105. 
Descartes, R. — v to 6; Introd. 
Vol. I ('I'he Rise of Liberalism) 
i 105 b, Humanism vii 541 b; 
Logic ix 601 a; Materialism x 
21 1 a, Mechanism and Vitalism 
X 268 a, Newton xi 3(>9 b; 
Psychology xii 589 a. 

Deschanel, P. — Regionalism xiii 
210 a. 

Desertion, Family — sec Family 
Desertion and Non-support. 
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Desertion, Military — see Mili- 
tary Drskriion. 

Desjardins, A — iv 3g4 b. 
I.^esmouliris, A — xn 44 b. 
Dksmohuns, (' —V 107. 

I )esnit sky, S 1 aHo b. 

1 )espa^nel , I- — 111 (lyt) a. 
l)l'.s!n\K, P ~\ T07 
I )(*sp()i isin - Moiitosfiuirn \ .1 

Di ST 1 II la ' 1 'ra(v, a. L (' --V 

1 oS 

Di.im n\i' A(a \i ii s, lb<rvAii— 

loH 10, l''.si)it)n.i^e v 51)6 b, 
Polit iiil;, Indiist ri.il \ii 1 1)4 .1 
i )!■ ri' KMiMsM 110-14, 

li.i \ loi isrn 11 4(/o .1 , ( 'liild 

Psyi 1 k)1,v4\' a 4 ^ [ 1 ), ( lini.iir in 

5(>o .1 , C'ons* loiisiK ss i\ ] _■ 
k.ii\ in )nnK*nl .ilisni \ 5L]-f)p, 

b.A'ohll 1011, SoC'l.ll \ f)S^> (>2 

J' .il .disni \ 1 I 4<) j(S , ( '.('oui .lph^’ 
VI b, 0^4 !), L.ipl.ire i\ nxj 

1), M .itenahsiii ( 1 j< 1!) x 

,^14 a, 1 1 listorn al ) jio b, 
Mrlhoil, S<i(‘iililir X a, 

(JlK Mil 2 \ b 

DfijsdeiliU ( ardiiial \’\\\ 201 ]> 
l)eMls(hr ( icstdlsc livd t liir So/i- 
olo;;!! — 1 ^ .i 

DcuIscIk’s lbin:( I lit h(“s (.(sol/- 
biK li s((‘( .} RM\.\ (_ i\ II ( ni)i-. 

1 >1* \ alfta, i'. < .o\ I (ill 1 iiitl) 

\ii 47 b, Pailu’s, Ptililicai 
{ Irish I r<M‘ Stale) \i Ido a 
Di \ Ml M H)N - \ n I 17, Mon- 
elar\ Si abili/al 1011 x ,S0- Ip 
Rent (Mini.it k ' 111 jgi) 

1 )i \ \s, ( S -\ T 1 7 
1 >eVoilil.lon -S(( Di ( I N I RAl l/A- 
i io\ 

Dj , 1 R — V 117,1 111 lod \ o! i 
( 1 he S()( i.il Srieiiies as Ibbci- 
jilines, U. S ) 1 V’S a. 

I )e\ve^ , ( . -xii io() b 
De\\e\'. 1 — ( 'oiiseiousness i\ 215 
a , IbbK'al ion \ 4 l ^ Ip I ( hies \ 
()OS Ip I’osiluisni Ml 2(»5 1); 
Pragma! istii mi 400 b 
Dewiiiy;, A S - -111 2(H) b 
I )exU“i , 1 . ( i. — i\ a. 

D 1 ' 7 AM\, I' — V I 
I )h.irina Art (Indian) li 241 a, 
Asnka 11 270 b, PaA\ (llindii) i\ 
‘,S 7 i> 

I )haniiasiil ras— Pav\ (Hindu) ix 
25g b. 

Dhatu -Huddhisin 111 44 b 
1 )l \ 110 LISM — \’ I I .'^- 2 S 
DjApi.r] — V 124 2(), Nationalism 
XI 24s a 

Dialertie.d Materialism - \ce Ma- 

I I'KI \I. 1 SM. 

ni\MAM), 11 \ 12 l> 

Diamond Malrh ( O. —x 206 a. 
Diaspoka — \ 12P-40, (ihet/o vi 
64 (j 40, b'wish Autonomy viii 
491 -g4, Judaism viii 440 42, 
Paw (Jewish) i\ 224 b, Mes- 
sianism x 45H b, Zionism xv 

DIa/, J. ni-. L\ C. r. — V 140; 
Central American h'ederalion 
in 402 a; Madero x 44 b; 
Native Policy (Pat. Amcr.) xi 
258 a; '\iblic Domain xii 625 b. 


Dicey, A. V. — v 141; Rule of 
Paw xm 465 a. 

Dickens, C. — v 142. 

f^ic KiNsoN, J. — V 144; Interests 
vin I4l'i a. 

Dici \TOKsHiP — V 144-46, Ini rod 
V(d I (War and Rconeritat ion) 
i 217 ,1; Aiitocr.icy 11 421-22, 
(imp d’Plal IV 5()g b; t>om- 
vv(‘ll IV (')()5 a, Demot'racy v 82 
Ip laonomic Policy v 441 b, 
hasnsin vi 134 4g: iM)rre, 
Polilic.il vi 441 a, Freedo 11 of 
Asstx lalion VI 4)8 b, I reedom 
of Spe((h and of ilie '*rcss vi 
4s7 Ip 1‘ tenth Kevoiut ittc vi 
475 a, 477 Ip ( 'if>\ f ( 1 1 alv ) vn 
41 b, Ku Klnx Klan vm ().)S b, 
lappslative Asstaril ilies i\ 460 
I), Monarcl.vx 47g 84, Parlies, 
l*olit u d (d benr> ; xi sgi a 
4()4 a, (I *re.ini/. Hum) 40} a, 

( I Ui^osl.i\ 1,1 ) (). 7 b, )*assjinr( 

xn l(> a, Pohtual < Mfemiers mi 
li, [\)lil K al Police Ml '(>4 b 
Power, Politieal xn 404 b 
Press .ai 4 ,2 a Represent at u n 
MU .,'2 I) S( lie XIV ^ ^o b; 

SiK(essi(»n, ]N>hJi(\il MV 44^ a, 

1 )u t.(torshi]> <»t the Piolelaruit- — 
Rlant[ui I. 484 a, Bolshevism 11 
(124 40, ('ommnnisl P.irties tv 
88 a, Re\*olii1 lon vind (. oimtcr- 
revoliilion mii 474 a, Socialism 
( Marxi.in ) m\ 202 a 

Didi knt, 1 >— \ 147, An.irch- 

ism 11 .)7 b, Pait yt lopeflistcs v 
427 b ^ 

Ditfil, K — l-'conoinK s v 4H4 a, 

1 louts (il Pabor vii 4gi b. 

Dll siiRWia,, 1 A. W.- V 147 

Diet- str la-t.isLAi JVE Assi.m- 

HLll s 

1 )u‘i — \/ 7 ' Nctri noN. 

1 )ii 1 1- Ri( I, K F. W. V 148. 

1 >ii t/i I , K. A — V I pH 

Diii/iaN, J.---V i4g, M<ite- 
nalism x 2ig a. 

Dimm sioMsM — V 149-42, Introd. 
\oI I (d'he Trend to Inter- 
nationalism) i 184 a, (W<ir and 
Keorienlaf ion) 200 b, Anthfo- 
pologv n 74 .p 104 a; Contjucst 
IV 206 Ij. Culture iv 024 a, 
INxilution, Social v ()(>i a. 
Folklore vi 2go a, Panc;uape ix 
164 a; Man x 76 a, Mij^rat ions 
X 420-41, ^^>t^ery xii 279 b, 
Prehistory xn 317 a; Reception 
Mil 1 4() a. 

Digest of Justinian — see Corpus 
Juris ('ivilis. 

Diggers — Pex'cllers ix 422 b. 
Setts xiii 627 b; Socialism xiv 
igi <1, 

Dilke, C. W.— V 142, Military 
Fra in mg x 467 a. 

Dll 1 , S. — V 144. 

Dillon, J. F. — v 144. 

Dilthcy, P. H.— -1 280 b. 

Dn/nii-Y, W — V 144; Introd Vti! 

I (War and Reorientation) 1 
204 b; (deisteswissenschaf t cn 
VI 601 a; Political Science xii 
214 a. 


Diminishing Returns — v 144- 
46, Cost iv 469 a; Econtmiics 
(Classical School) v 454 b, In- 
f'rcasing Returns vii 649 b. 

DiotU TtAN — V [46; Introd. \ ol. 
I (The Roman World) 1 54 a, 
Price Regulation xn 456 b. 

Diogenes — iv 684 a 

Dii'LtiMAC V - V 147-54, Alliance 
il ^ 4, Art^hives 11 177 Hi, 

ArnianUMits 11 195 .1, Concert of 
Pnweis jv t54 54, Consul.o 
vServit'e iv 27(1-82, (mnlih vi 
616 a, ( ireat Poweis vii 161 a, 
Hoh" Allioit'' vn 417 19, Irii- 
niiini1>, Dipiomalic vn 595-97, 
Put mat um.d ( )rgamzation viu 
iHj ,} ; Intervention vin 236- 
49, Isol.itioip Dijjlomatic van 
4S2 54; Mefliation x 272 74, 
\liiiiilions Industry xi 142 a, 
die il It s x^' gP loi 

Diploui.ilu Immiifiity — tec 1 m- 
Mi M 1 V , 1 )irp()M \i It 

Diploruatic Isililioii — see lsoL\- 
I1(;N, Dll'I OMATK 

Diploma IK 1‘k( im iion — V 144 
55, C'alvo .Old Dr.igo Doct 1 incs 
lii 15 y b, C apit ulal ions 111 
-P"^ PS 

Dikiai Action —V 155 58, Ac- 
tum 1 I in(,aise 1 ,424 b, Ba- 
boiivasni 11 475, Criminal Syn- 
dicalism IV' 582 84, ( loneral 

Strike VM <>08 }>, ludustnal 

Workers of the Win Id viii 15 a, 
Sabotage xiii 4()5-t)7, Sorel xiv' 
2()2 b, Syndic. ihsm xiv 4()() b; 
\ioienrex\ 26() a. 

Direct 1 egislatton see Initia- 
JIVE VM) R) I I'KLNDl M. 

Direct d axes —MV S44 P- 

Disability Insurant e — seeFPi- ai 111 
INSURANCI' 

Disarmami N 1 — V 158-61; In 

trod. Vol t f ITe d'l end to 
Internat um.ihsin) 1 172 b. Anti- 
mihtansm n 115-16; Arma- 
ments 11 ig8 Ip Aviation n 44S 
b, I.eague of Ndilions ix 294 b; 
Pinnt.it I'm of Armaments ix 
480-86; National Defense xi 
192 a; Nav'y xi 41 7 b, W^ir xv 

b 

Disasters and 13isas'ier Relief 
— v I {>1-66; Black Death 11 
574-76, Epidemics v' 569-72, 
IPimine \m 85-89, I'lre Protec- 
tion VM 262— ()6, Floods and 
F^lood Control vi 282-85, Nan- 
sen xi 1 81 b, Red Cross xiii 
184 a, i8^ a. Refugees xiii 
200 05 

Idisroiint Houses — see Bill Broker 

Di.scounl liate— Banking, Com- 
merci.il 11 444 a; Cenlnil Bank- 
ing in 405 a, Credit Control iv 
550 Ip Economic Policy v 443 b, 
Money IVPirket x 615 b, 616 b. 

Discov'^ery — Inv'cntion vmii 247 a 

Discrimination, Price — see Price 
Discrimination. 

Discrimination, .Social— So- 
cial Discriminaiion. 

Discussion — v 166--67. 
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Disease — see Commiinicable 
Diseasi^s, Control or. 
Disuifertiori — Water Supply xv 
375 l> 

DiS[)ensaneb — srr (LINK'S and 
DlSl’l- \'S\RI1- s. 

Displacement of Po])ula1ion — 
CumiiKst IV 205 a, War xv 
.^^2 a Slc idso M\ss ICxptjl- 

MON. 

Disr.ieli, H . — see lii- vcoNsi ir ld, 

I.OKh 

Distress, KiLjhl of — ix T^f) b 
Disjriiu I Ion -v 1(^7 74, 1>(>- 

noniirs (('lassicai School) 354 
b, (Alareinal I'tiliti I-xonom- 
irs) 4O0 a, ((\inihrKlge School) 
364 f-), Knt rc[)rcrieur v 550 ti , 
Exploitation \i ib 17, C.eors^r* 
vi ()K) b, IiK'ome \ii (122 25, 
IrHliistn.ilism viii 18 b. Inleresi 
viii IV ii : I^abor \’iu ()j8 b, 
National Income xi 205-24, 

J ’overt!' VI] 284-t)2, Profit xii 
4S0 87. keul \]]i 28p-t>2, 1\0(1- 
beri us xiu 4 15a. \\ iigcs \\ 291“ 
V>-S 

1 )l 1 ILMXK, J C ' — \ 1 7^ 

Dilteniore, J, — 111 4|0a, 
Di\i\\iion — V i74-7(>, Astrol- 
u 287-89; Law (hi^yptuin) 

IX 210 a. 

Divixi Ru.il 1 oi' Ki\(.s — \ 17b- 
77. Intiod. \ ol 1 iKenaissaiice 
and Reloriiial ion ) 1 ()<) a: 

Absolutism 1 -^81 a; Haix'lav 11 
958 a, Deific.ition \' 58 -(>0, 
h'lluier VI 2^5 b, h'reruh 
Re\’(dution VI 481 b, J.imes i 
\ III ^>7 a 

Div'ision of Labot — see SiT - 

( i VI 1/ VllON 

Dt\or(i — \ 177-8^, Mimonv 1 

()}i~48, ('hnsiiamty m 45b b, 
C'onfhtt of 1 aws iv ipv .1, De- 
tective Aj^encies, Private v io<) 
a. Domestic KelationsC oiirlsv 
197 a . 1 )omjcile \ 209 .1 , I'aimlv 
Desertion and Non-supjioit vi 
78-81, Insanitv' van 70 a, 
Judaism van 457 a, Marrugc x 
I 5 1 b 

Dix, I) I —v 184 
Dl.boos/, j —\ 185 
Dm I iRii V, \ K — V 185. 
DoUKlKjEANlI-tintREA, C — V 
1 8b 

DoBKOLtinoV, N. A. — v l8b, 

Nihilism 577 b, 

Dohrovskv, |. — V 187. 

Docks -see Ports a no Harbors, 
LoNt.SHORI' MEN. 

Dockwra, W.— xn 271 a 
Doctrinaire — v 187-8(1 
Doobi:, I). L. — V T89; Peace 
Movemimls xn 41 1 l 
D odge, R — 1 621 a. 

Doom A— V 189 -91 , Belief 11 502 a , 
(diiirch Ealhers m 494-68, 
f’diiidamentahsm vi 526-27, 
Islam vaii 554 h, f’ohtical 
Science xn 2i() a , Sacred Books 
xiii 497--501 , Secularism xin 
632 b. 

Doueriy, j --V igi. 


Dohm, II ~v T9-* 

Do!< — Allovvaiue System li 7, 
Social Insurance xiv 137 a. 
Uneiiifjloyment Insurance xv 
lt)6 .1 

Dolichoceph.ilism— Ammon 11 36 
a; \nt hro])onie1ry 11 ill a, 
Arv'ans 11 2()5 a. 

Doi ills, J.— \' 192 
DoEEiNt.i.R, 1 VON V 19^, Art on 
1 42 s a 

Domain, Ihibbe — see IM in K Do- 
main 

Domvt, |. — A- J9^, Civil Law la 
5 (\‘s b 

Domes! ic Allotment Plan vi 117 
a. 

Domrsiic Ree'Viions C’oiKrs — 

V I 94 A)8 

Domestic KeKiiJons, law' of see 
I' VMIEV Law. 

Domes! K Science— se( llovir l .co- 

NOMK s 

DoMI SIJ( SJ'RVKI - V ]() 8 - 20 (}, 
Negro Problem xi 342 <1 
Domestic S\slem sn' P’Tiixa, 
Ol I Svsirvi. 

Domi- s I ir VI ion — \ 206-08, An- 
thro]H)logA 11 7(> b, .‘'’3 <1. 

Arch.icology n i(>5 a; Race xm 
2<) b 

Domkii I — V 208-10. ( onllici ot 
1 aws i\ ]87-()|, Donlilf I axa- 
tioii v 224-27, Nationality \I 
250 b, Searches .md Sei/iircs 
\m b]() b 

l>oMi\j( \\ 1 RiVRs 210-]], 

I raiHisean Movement v 1413 a; 
Religions I list it lit ions (Roman 
( at liohe) \m 252 a. 

Dominion Sivit-'— \' 2ri-i(); 

Baidu m 11 307 b, Bdake 11 585 a , 
Ivlgin \ 178 a, (iovt {lint. 

L’ommonwealt h of Nations) 
All yS- jv, Indi.in <)ii(*s(ion vn 
tiOi] 1 ). Legisl.it lA'e Assemblies 
((it, lint and Dominions) i\ 
372 b, Local (iovt i\ 578 b, 
Nat uiah/al ion XI k>8 b 
Dom- VC, Ji 2i(>, Commen- 
tators m ()8i b. 

Donne El v , 1 — v 218 
Donnersriiarrk, hurst v^nn — sec 

Hi Nth It., (7. 

Donoso (^iRTl's, P — V 2 iH. 
Dorado Momi.ro, P.— v2i8 . 
Dorchester, Lord — xec Cakli ion, 

(. 

Dormer, D. J. — v 219. 

Dorpi eld, E. W. — V' 219. 

Dosioi- vsKV', E. M. — V 220, 

Dolai, a — V 221. 

Dot AURN, E. LI — V 221; Doncau 
V 216a 

Dot HI !■ ]i:opARiA' — v 222-24. 
Double Party System— xi 591 b. 
DoCBLK d'AXATlON — V 224-27, 
(?oi poration faxes iv 330- 
35, Dual ('itizenship v 258 b; 
(7eneral Property T.i\ vi 604 
b. Income lax vn f 30 b, 636 
a, Mortgage Tax xi 39 b 
Douglas, C. H. — Ciiiild Socialism 
vn 204 b, Labor Exchange 
Banks vin 642 b. 


Douglas, P.—xv 295 b. 

Done. LAS, S A. — V 227; Popular 
SoA'creignty xii 239 b. 

Doi (,i vss, IL—v 22H; Negro 
Problem m 346 b 
I )oumer, P -- xi 271 b. 

Doc WES DI'KMR, E. — V 228; 

Native Policv XI 271 b. 

DOV I , P E — A' 22 (f 
Dow, N — \ 22(). 

! )()w er — \ 118 h. 

Dowrv--v 230-32; Law' (Cunei- 
form) i\ 216 a; Marriage x 
148 a. 

l)o7V , K. 1 ’ A - V 232. 

J)RA((>-V 2 V. 

Draft, Militarv — see Conscrip- 
tion. 

L)iMgo Dotltme -vee ( alv'O and 
I )RA(.() I >0( IRINI s 
Drago, 1 - 111 1 5S A 

Dkvhomvnov, M 1 ’ — V 233. 

Dr .image---\in l(>l *1, 

I )ralve, 1 - \Ji t 38 a 
1 )rama - see I in- \ i 1 r 
Drvwbwk A' 233-43; De)>en- 
I ures V 2 (f b, Inter national 
d r.idc V III Kis In 

Drc.ims- \biu)inial Psv'choIog> 

1 3()t b, Psvehoana lysis xn 

585 a 

Dred Scott (disc*- \i\ sioa 
Drls^ \ -.s. Am hro])()logy 

n 80 b, I'asfiion \i 13(3-44, 
Max, H(mii).iiul jute au 275 a; 

( .armenl Industries vi 57,4-85, 
(ieutlrmin, IheoiA' of the vi 
61 (> I), Leather Industries ix 
304 <t, ( >rnam(‘nl \i 496 
Sumpt uar> Legislat ion xiv' 464- 
6() 

Die\ fus Allair -Action h'rant;aise 
1323 b, Am k'Uth alism 11 114a; 
Amisenmisiii 11 123 .i, Armed 
horces, C onlr(>l of li 200 b, 
h ram c, A v 1 307 b 
Driesch, II — (icstalt vi 643 b, 
Me( h.imsrn and Vitalism x 
26f^ a, 270 b 
1 )ri NOV , M . S — A 238 
Drives, Mom a Kaisinc,— v 238- 

41. 

Drovsen, j. ('. — V 241. 

Driicki, Pnnce—.vTc Li becki, F. 

X. 

Dr no Addiction — v 242-52; 

Oj)ium Problem xi 471-76. 

Drugs, Public Regulation of— 
vee I'ooD and Dri c, Regula- 
tion 

Drumorit , E — 11 123 a 
Dry Cleaning Industry — see 
Laundry and I)r\ (’leaning 
Industrv . 

Dry Fakminc. — v 252-56, Agri- 
culture (Indm) 1 592 b. 

Dkydrn, j. — V 256. 

Drysdale, ( • — li 561 a. 

Dual Ciitzensuip — v 257-59; 

Military Desertion x 452 b. 

Dual Unionism — v 259-61; 
American Federal ion of Labor li 
27 a, Iron and Steel Industry 
vm 317 b, Knights of Labor 
viii 583 a. 
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Duaren — sec Douarkn, F. lk. 
Dublin, i.. I. — Cliilcl (Mortality) 
iii 385 b- Mortality xi 26 b, 
Diibnow, S. — V] f)3f) b. 

Dliuois, 2()i. 

DUUOIS, 1 ^ V 2 () 2 . 

Du Bois, \V. F. IF"-xi 349 b. 
Duuos, J. IF — V 2(12, 

Du C ANU, L. l'\-“ V 2()2 

Du Canuf, C. Dir I’.— V 2U3. 

DuchI'.sms F. M. O — V 2()3 
i)ucr/’‘ riAi It — V 204; I’aniily 

Budget b VI 74 a. 

Duclevaiil, Baronno -- see Sand, ( . 
Dudloy, S IS — V 570 b 
Dui' BH(K I ss Ol' 1 AW V 2()4-r)S, 
Blacklist ii 577 b, ( i\il Fiber 
ties 111 511 a; Contisral ion u 
186 b, C'oii flirt of I.aws iv D)3 
b, ( ’onstit utioual I.au ivjst a, 
Cooley \y 357 a, Courts, 
Aduiiiiist rat ive iv 5^] b, I )oii- 
ble Jeopardy 222 24, l uii- 
uent Domain v 4()3-<j7, !''a|ual 
Protection of the F.iw v 573 a, 
h ret (lorn of Conti art \i 4.32 a, 
Full I'aith <md C'redil ( l.iiise\a 
516 .1- ( .o\3 Ket^ulation of 
Industry Ml 128 b. Iiidaial Re- 
view \in 4f)i b, Pohrt Power 
Ml U)2 <1, Rate KeLMil.it 1011 \ni 
ID7 h. Retroattixe leuislition 
MU 335 b, Se.in lies and Si. i/iires 
Mil ()I 8 a , Supreme ( out t , 1 1 S. 
XIV 47t> b; X'ested liUert'sls x\' 
241 1). 

Dim I INI,-—- V 2(8-70, S.inetion, 
Soiaal Mil 333 a. 

Dl MM', A. - 270 

DlMlMttN AM) A\ \, FdKI) — 
V 271, iL^yptiaii Ptobicm \ 
442 b. 

Du.in, F — V 272; lunspru- 
deiue viii 483 a, Pluralism \u 
170 b 

DuitkiNf., IF K 272: Dis 
tnbution \ ’72 a, Soci.dism xiv 
203 b 

1 )uke, J B — MV (>42 a 
Dum.i— Kussi.in K('\olulion xni 
477 u. 

Dummi, A -■ x 230 1) 

I )i MONT, A. — \ 273 
Dimom Family— V 274 
Dr MOULIN, (' — \ 274, Conflict of 
Faw s 1 V I 88 I ) ; la nscl i\ (^03 b. 
Di MTiNtr — V 275-78, Ihumties 11 
(>53 a, C.irlel m 238 li, Price 
Discnnnnatiori mi 354 b, I'arift 
XIV 518 b 

Dun, R. C». and CM. — x 331 b. 
Dun AN t, j. il.—v 278; Red Cross 
xni f82 a. 

DuNUAk, ('. F. — V 278. 

Dunckuk, F. C — V 270. 
Dunukur, M. W.— V 280. 
Dunlop, M. W. — vn 552 b. 
Dunnim., T. j. — V 280. 
Dunning, W. A. — v 280. 
Dunoykr, B. C. 1 \ j. — V 281. 
Duns Sc 01 us, J. — v 282; Scho- 
lasticism xiii 580 <1. 

Dupin, A.-'Stc Sand, C 
Dui’LEIX, j. — V 282; Indian (Ques- 
tion vu 660 b. 


Duplcssis-Mornay, P. — Iiitrod. 
Vol. I (Renaissance and Ref- 
ormation) i g6 b; SocLii Con- 

I r.ict XIV 1 28 a. 

Duponj 1)1- Niaiouks, Jb S.— 
283 

Dim’on'i -W ilt'll'', (\ B. — 284. 

Du no' DU Sain'i Mauk, N. F. — 

V 283 

Dimu 1 1 , A 1 E J. — V 2H5; 

Economics a 3U3 b. 

DtfRAN ^ Bas, M —V 286. 
Durand, ( . v 28() 

DuKI'S'^. -V 287-()(). 

Durham, Lok[> — v 200 Buller 
111 f)0 a, W.^yes \v 322 ii 
Dt RkiiuiM, E V 21)1, 1 111 rod 
\'ol 1 ( N.it lonalism ) 1 il»o b, 

( I he 4 riTid to Internat lona!- 
ism) 184 b, (War iru! Re- 
01 lentaMori) 207 a, M he Social 
Sciences a-, I )isl ijilines, loaned*) 
230 b, Ammisn u (>(> a, lU'hef 
n 501 b, ( imiiiioloyv o 388 a. 
iMiiralism • 11 171 h 1 ^ ^ !», 

Positivism Ml 2(>4 ,1, Kitnal xia 
300 b S(i( lal P'-L ( holoy\ XiV 
134 - a, Soiiol(»yy xiv 230 a, 
24 \ a 

Dl Kt 'l , I \ — \ 2()2. 

Du 1 01, ( i>i F v 2(>2; Melon 
X 303 b 

Dutl, N N - so XdVLkANANDA, 
S\\ AMI 

1 )i 'I \ v 2«)3 <) 5 . 

Dimilard de Diir.ind, E. E. — 

II 5-5 b 

1 >\\ nai 1,1 — \' 2U5 
1 )\ \ko\o\ . M a V 2 p 3 
l)\i Iniusium- \ 2c)()-3o3; In- 

dusl I lal Alls \ 11 ((83 a 
I )\'er, R E. 11 \ li (»()8 h 

Dynamics — see St \'i H s and Dy- 
N \M 1 < s 

Easements -j'mmenl Domain v 
41)4!), Ser\ It ixles XIV ^ b 
East India ( 'onpianies -so CuAR- 
11 K 1 D Co\'!'\\l) S 
Eastern Orthodox C'hiirth — ^xni 

2()2— (>7. 

I'aton ( o , 4 ' B ~\iii 350 b. 

F' \ ION, I >. B — V 305. 

IdmiNc.U \i's, IF —V 306. 

FiU' k I , h — 30U. 

I'MU Ki , M V 307 
TCcf'lesia- Ml 73(1 1). 

l-A c iM'Sixsnc AT Col RTS — V 307- 
14, Beneht of C 4 eryy 11 311 13: 
Breach of Mainaye Promise ii 
(»88 1 ), Canon Faw m 181 b, 
183 b, ('ourts iv 5if) a 
Kchuvurkm, |. if \ —V 314 
Ecole Fibre des Sciences Ibilitr- 
ques — li fy(il a. 

Ecolouo', Human— v 314 13, 
('ommimily iv 102-05, Popula- 
tion xii 240-54, Sociology xiv 
24.1 b. 

Economic Councils — see Na- 
tional 1 l( onomk Councils. 
Economic C'ycles — see Bi siNi<ss 
CAclus 

ICconomic C»eography — see Geog- 
raphy 


Economic Geology — i 520 b. 

E( oNoMir History — v 315-30; 
Tilt rod. \ol. I (War and 
Reoi K nt ation) 1 213 .1, ( 44 ie 
Social Sciences as I )isi ijilines, 
Russia) 284 a, History and 
llistoi loyrajihy vn ^(ti) 1), IRites 
(Hist) xii 375--81, Sociology 
xiv' 242 b. h'or rcfcn’iucs sec 
Cdassific.it ion oi Articles F b''* 
tory — iLcononiic), ii 562 

EcONOVIK' UtlMIVl'S \ 330 

33; Abstinence 1 382 83. Ac- 
()Liis]lioii 1 420 23, Alirmsm 
and yoisin n 15 .1, Economics 
(( 1 issical Si hool) V 351 b, 
Hedonism \u 300 a, Human 
Nat me vn 533 b, Laissez 
haire iv d> a; Farye Scale 
production L\ 178 h, Profit xii 

48(> .i 

Ivconomu ( )r am/at ion sw ()R- 
/ \ J ION, !• roNOMic 

[-.loNOMK P( 11 K \ \ 3 33-44. 

Index, (.ovcinnient Regula- 
tion, and C lassificat ion of Artu 
r!cs (iLConoiUi Policv ), p 550, 

( 1 anff ), ]) 

haononiu Si a luli/.U'on - see 

Si 'vl ]] l/VllON, IF ONOMK 

IFoNOMii- — v 344 05 (As a 
Distijiline 344-t(), Inlrotl. to 
Hist of IFon 1 lioLiidit 34(1-48, 
302, IdivsiocT.its 348-51, 303, 
Cl.issu.il Si'hool 351 37, 303 , 
M.iryinal Lmi 1 i(\ iLcononius 
337 -(> 3 , 3<I3, Malhemal K .il I'.co- 
noniics 3f>4 -(.8, 3(>3, ( imliridye 
Stliool 3()'8 71, 304, Hisioriial 
School 371-} 7, 3M4, Sochdist 

Kconomics 377-81, 304, Socto- 
I'MIikmI Schools 3'8 i-85, 3 <i 3 , 
Rom. ml 1C and Fniversalist Eco- 
noniH's 383-87, 303, ] list It 11- 

lion.d School 387-()2, 305)- 

.S(( ( d.issdicat ion of Frticles 

f Fcononi 11 s), )) 330. Sc' also 

Introd \ol I (\\hal Aw llu' 
Soci.d Sciences’^ 1 3 b, ((u'eck 
Cult lire arul 4 honyht ) 2(> b, 
( 1 he fvanan World) 58 b, 
f 44 ie Rise of I ibf rahsm) 122 a, 
(']he IF'v oliif ions ) 140 a, (In- 
dividualism and C.ipiUilism) 
153 a, ( Nat lon.dism) KiD a, 
(4 he ] rend to Internation.d- 
ism) 174 .1, (W.ir and Re- 
orientation) 210 a, ( 4 'he Social 
Sciences as Disc i] ilines, Austria) 
2 {)() b, (iT.inc'e) 255 .1, ((rci 
man\ ) 258 a, ((A. Bnt ) 235 a, 
242 .1, (f lungary) 270 b, 

(Jtaly) 274 a, (Jajjan) 322 a, 
(Fat Anier ) 310 a, 317 b, 
nCissia) 2S1 b, 283 b, 284 
b, 28G a, 287 b, (Scanciinavun) 
202 a, (S[iain) 205 b, 200 b, (F. 
^■) b, 33(1 b. Ikiunlies ii (>53 
li, Christianity 111 437 a; Con- 
sumers’ Cooperation iv 288 b* 
F.conoimc l\)hcy v 333 b' 
FFi’icienc>’ v 437 a; Hedonism 
vii 30 C) a; l.abor vm (>17 a, (ii8 
h; I aheralism ix 438 b, Focatior 
of Industry ix 585 a, 591 b 
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Philosophy xii 127 a; Popula- 
tion xii 249 b; Price Discrimina- 
tion xii 350 b; Science xiii 600 a; 
Single Tax \iv 64 b, Sociology 
xiv 242 b; Statistics xiv 371 a; 
Utilitarianism xv 19H b. For 
biog. references see Classification 
of Articles (Economics), p. 559 
and (History — Economic), p. 

Economics, Agricuitural — see A(»- 
RICULTUKAL ECONOMICS, 

Eddy, M. H -v 395; Uhnslian 
Science in 4|6 b 
Edfj.mann, J. ( \ - V 306. 

Edi n, r, M— ' -V 397, ICcononitc 
History 316 a; Ivimily 
Budgets vi 73 b 

Edgeworth, I-' V.— v 397, Kcr)- 
nomics v 3()7 b, Index N 11 in hers 
vii (>53 b, MonojK)Iy x O27 b. 
Edgeworth, M.™ V 39S 1 ^. 
Ed(.1-'W’oki IT, K. E.— V 39H. 
Edmonds, '] , P ~\ 399. 
Edicmion -\ 4o'\-32 (History 
403-14, 431 , Public 414 2 1 , 431 , 
Sedan. in 4?IDS, 432, Part 
'rime 42s~2iS, 432, Etluc.it lonal 
Finance 42S 32) .Sc(' Elassifica- 
tion of Articles (lulucation), ji. 
5 so. Sec also Introcl \’ol. 1 
f\\ hat Are the Social Sciences .■') 

1 6 a, (( iteek Euktire arul 
Thought ) 22 b, 3S b, ('The 
I’nu'crsal Chunh) 67 b, (In- 
diM(iiialisni and Eapitahsiu) 
150 .1, ('The vS)(.i il S( lenci's .is 
L)isrii)lincb, ( '-t Hnt ) 2D-H'>- 
A\ lation ii 34 t 1 >. Belief n 301 a . 
Blind 11 5N.S b, (.\ir«'ci in J 2 (> .1, 
t M.iracter 111 337 .1, ('harU.ible 
'Trusts III 339 b, Ehild (L.ibot) 
111 421 a, (Welf.ire) 373 b; 
C'u'ii Service 111 b, C'oloni.d 
Adniinistralion 111 (j4 () a, (Auu- 
pany Towns iv 120 <1, C'oii- 
tinuity, Social i\' 31 1) a, De.if 
V 19 a; Taidownients and 
T\)iindat 10ns \ 332 b, Engineer- 
ing V 544 .1, EiIikmI Culture 
iMov'ement \' Ooi b, Eaiiiilv vi 
68 a, T'ascisni \i 138 a, Immu- 
ciscan Movement vi 413 b, 
Fundament a lisin vi 520 b, 
Habit vii 238 a, Insurance vui 
106 a; Intellectuals van 122 a, 
Jesuits via 384 a. Journalism 
van 422 a; Tud.iisni van 437 a, 
Land Grants (Biit. Enijiire) 
IX 39 a, (LL S) 33 b, Mental 
Defectives x 312 a, Motion 
J*ictiires XI 67 b; Natrv'e 
policy (N. Ainer.) xi 206 a, 
268 b, Negro Problem \i 347 .1, 

3 32 a, Penal Institutions xii 
62 b, Philosophy xii 127 f), 
Pragmatism xii 310 a, IVojj.i- 
ganda xti 522 a, Public Ivm- 
jdoyment xii 633 a, Radio xiii 
(>o b, .Symbolism xiv 494 b, 
Utilitarianism x\ 199 a; Wom- 
an, Position in Society xv 449 b. 
Far btog. ref eremites see Classi- 
fication 0/ Articles (Education), 
p. 5 ^> 0 - 


Educcation, Adiilt“ACc Adult Ed- 
ik ATION. 

Education, Agriciillural — acc Ag- 
RICl Lit R \L Km c A1 ION 
Education, Health— ^cc Health 
E m t vuoN. 

Edueation, Industrial — see In- 

Dl S] RIAL ICm C’A 1 ION 

Education, Primiiivt -\' 399^ 
403, Ant hropologv ii 102 a, 
Culture i\ 633 b, T'amil> vd 
67 a, Initiation v in 49 So 
Educaiionvi PsviHoiix.v - V 
43- 33, Mental IVsts V 323 29 
Edward i -\ 435, Mortmain xi 
44 

I'-dward lll Jiisticeoi the Peace 
vm ,324 b. pole T'anuly xii 182 
b, '['reason xv 94 b. 

l.nWARDS, 1 \ 43f) 

En u 11- NX \ -V 4^7 39. “Mcohol 
1 ()27 a, Beh.iv loiisui 11 ^17 b. 
Business \diuinisl t.tl ion 111 .S7 
91; Bv Prodiut 111 129 3‘L 

C apit alisni in 198 a , t i\ il 
.Serv ic'e 111 320 a, ( ost '\((oiint- 
uig i\ 475-78, I Xpert VI 10 1 
T.itigiie VI l}8-si, 1 louts dl 
L.ibor vn 4«>i .1 Laboi , Mdh- 
ods of Reniiinerat ion tor viii 
f)79 a, Larce Sc.ili* 1 '1 odm m >11 
IX I7|.i M.in.iceiuenI \ 7(» 80, 
t )rgani/.il ion, Adniunsl i ,il i \ t \i 
48^ .1. P(‘rs(niiiel Adiuinislri 
lion \)i 8S 90, SnentilK' M.in- 
.leemenl \iii O03 ns. Sjx't 1 di/a- 
tion XIV 284 .1, W.isle \\ 307- 
t>9. 

I'ffiriencv Wage -vni 678 a 
r.MMl'NKo, \. "I . V 4 
E<.I R ION, 1 I. I . V } pi 
Egerlon, T. — uc Li r i -vfi ri , 
Lord 

L(.(.i I "ION, E — V 4 pi 

Egoism— Ai IRI Isvi v\i) 
Ei.oisvi 

EgV]>ti.in I ,ivv — ! .ivv i\ 2o(» 11 
l'’(.v I’l 1 VN pRoia I M - \ 4ai p 
( roimu i\ (k> 4 1). lUillinn iiid 
Av.i \ 271 b, T.urop( am/ ii Kill V 
fi3! a, Meheiiu I Ah \ pu a. 
Mnh.inimeil ‘Abdu \ 371 .i, 

Miist.ifa K iiial XI I U3 .1 , P iri- 
Isl.iniDni XI 3 1 ’ 44 Sue/ ( ij>al 
XIV 4 j.4 47, Zaglilul P ish.i xv 
5 -M 

Egvjitoloepk'- ( h.iiujinllion HI 329 
b, I ejisiiis i\ 412 b. M.ispeio x 
I 84 b, RoiiL'i xiu 444 a. 

IdlRi NIU R(,, R V- 444 

EhRI MU RC., \' V J43 

Efirenfels, C. v on — v r 643 a 
Ehri VKT If II, J* V 443, I'olk 
lore v'l 289 a 
Ehrlk h, I , — \ 443. 

lUCHHORN, K. T - -V 446. 

Eight Hours Mov'enienl Hours 
of Labor vii 478-93, Short 
Homs M(»venienf xiv 43 b 
Elgin eenth Anieridinent — sec 
PROJIIJH I ION. 

Einarsen. E. “ V 447 
Einhorn— sec Hor\, L. 1 
Eisele, E,— V 447, Roman Law 
xm 424 b. 


EistKJCN, I. T'. (L— -v 448. 
Eisner, K.— \' 448. 

Elanutic l-iw — l.aw (Cuneiform) 
ix 211 19 

T'Jbeifelil SvsTem- Munster berg 
XI 1 p3 B. Poor Laws xn 233 b. 

El DON Idrd — V' 441). 

Emciions V 430 56; Absent- 
Voting i 37(1, Ballot n 410-12, 
Bv'-Elect ions m 127 28, C'am 
p.iign. Political 111 i()2 (R), 

C.iuciis ill 278 a, C'ontested 
l''l(‘Ctions IV 308- ro, ('onvxui- 
lion, Polilic.il IV 349 51, ('or- 
riipl Pr.ictises A(ls iv 447-48, 
j'xi'culive V (>84 a. (lerrv- 
m.mder vi t)^8-3(>, Initiativx* 
,ind Rideiendum vm ,30-32, 
Juditiarv \ lu 4 t >3 a , 1 egisl.it iv e 
Assemblies i\ d9 a, d r.irue) 
37s b. M.u hme. [ ’oht ic al ix 
(R»o b, VI. I |oi itv RtiU X S3 Go, 
Nonim.it ions. PoiitK.il vi 3()j 
93 . Plelioi III' xii j Gs I) , 1 Vd 
m.ine^, Political mi 31)6 ()8; 
PiMporl loiial Repi esent .it ion xu 
541 ts. Ki gist r.it ion of \ot(us 
MU 218 /I. Repia seMl at ion xm 
312 .1, Slioi 1 Ballot Mo\emei't 

XIV 43 4 4 , St rau \ (Jtt‘ M\ ^ I 7 

19, \ ot iiiL* XV 2^7 o I 
1 J t I 1 1G( I’l iW I K V 4 3'> 7' > 

I ')(“( k n p>o a I lei 1 1 u al 

Minufadmme liidii^tiv v 470 
.1 , ' .a . 1 Mil list rv VI b, 590 a 

< >1 'V I 1 >\i neii ( or I >Mi ,1 Hi uis v u 

107 b, Inieruat 1 mil W atei- 
w 1 \ s VIII 212 b 1 nu rsl a t e 

( ojiiiiti ri ( V III 224 .1 1 arg(' 

Sr a It 1 od 'll t 10(1 i\ 173 a , 

I e a Ik r 1 iidii"! i .i s i\ 30S }), 
M (I llI'K's .111(1 'I (|( p, \ 23 

a , Pou ( r , I le I list I i.d vo 20G 

h , 1 dll )!ii 1 ' Il f It s > 1 . o; 4 .37 . 
W I (t rvv • V s, 1 11 1 ind \\ d V a . 
\\ <*sl in-.. Is a'se w 4. > .1 

Lic'i 1 1 1( .d ( mM t .1 K ti i m lustrv 
V m o -s 

Li I r 1 k h VI M \ \1 i \( I l K I \o I \ 
m SI i,\ v 470 77 , Mot 1011 l‘u - 
lures M s() )), R.'dio xiii 34 S<), 
Gs b, Sit mens mv 40 b , It le- 
lihoiu' .md I I Itau.i pli MV 3114 .1 , 
W t si iiiLdioiise XV |us .1 
Lleuieiit .Il 2( (L.iiken \ni hrojiol- 
ogv 11 109 b, li.ist Mil 11 47t) a; 

C ivali/.il ion 111 527 .1 
Elevated R.nlw.iys- xi 124 a, 

Ivl (UN, 1 i}Ri > — V 478 
1 .lias, P,ro( her \ 1 4 I i b. 

Id 10 1 , C. W' - V 478 

Idao t , ( I — e 47,8 

Ta lot, f V 479 

Flit e — fmscism vi 134 b. Intel- 
lectuals vm 11.8-21), Minority 
Rights X 327 .1 

Id i/xiiM H V 480. Irish Ouestion 
v'lii 28G 1 ) 

Eia I SMLRE, I OKI) — V480, Ivrjuity 
v^ 58G a. 

Elhs, IL - Vbfirlion 1 374 b: 

( ienms va’ hi 2 b. 
fdlis, W. -i 240 a. 

Ellsworth, G. — v 481. 

Elm, a. von— V 4.S2. 
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Elmira System — Broclcway iii 8 a, 
Elphinstonk, M.“V 482, 

Emancipaiion — V 4H3 -85; Cath- 
olic Emancipation in 269-71; 
Cherkassky iii 369 a; Eminent 
Domain v 496 b; Jewish 
Emancijialion viii 394-99, Ki- 
selev viii 575 a; Ko 4 cms/ko vin 
593 b; Land d'enure (Russia) ix 
108 a; Landed h- states i\ 141 b, 
Milutin x4(>oa; Nejjro 1 ‘robleni 
xi 337 b, Reasanlry xii 49 b, 
Serfdom xili 670 a. 

Embalming" — vi 528 a. 

Embargo — v 48s 87, Anj^arv ii 
59 b, JMot'kadc n 594-<>6, Con- 
tinental System iv 310-11. 

Emergent Evolution — Evolution 

V 649 b; Materialism (Dia- 
lectical) X 2i4 a, Mecharnsm 
and Vitalism x 269 b. 

Emerson EfliLiency Bonus Plan — 

viii 679 a. 

Emi:rso\, R. W — V 487, Tr.iii- 
scerident alisiii w 76 b. 

EMUiRMioN -\ 488-9^ I-'ar L 
ern Problem vi (>7 1 ), Immigra- 
tion vii 587-9“^, Irish OiiesMon 
\ in 290 b, Mass I'.xpLilsior; \ 
185-89, Mi|;ra lions x 420 41, 
Military Desertion x .152 b. 

t^MINKNl DoMMN — \ 4i)^-()7; 

Alienation of ProjiertN 1 639- 
41; Confiscation i\' 183-87, 

Excess Condemnation v 
64; Mining l.aw \ S13 lo 

Municipal (.'orjioralion xi i>i h, 
State I aabilit y xiv 3 V) a 

Eniph>’leimis — 1\ 144 a 

Empiri - 4()7-5of). lilt rod \’ol 

I ('The Roman Woild) 1 S- b, 
Alexander the Creat 1 631 a, 
Colonial Admmist nit ion m 0 ; i~ 
46, Colonies ill 655 03, ('0111- 
merce i\" 4 b. C’omiuest iv 2^15 
08, Dominion Status \ 2ii-io, 
Emigration \ 41)1 b, I' nro- 

peanuation v (124 a, beileralism 
VI 170 b, rcudalism (S iracen 
and Ottoman) \i 210-13, (Chi- 
nese) 213 14; (aivt (Bill 
Common wcall h of N.itjoris) \'Ji 
38-43; HoK Roman I mpire vn 
422-27; lm[K"rial Ibiitv vu 
602 05, Impcri.ilism \ u 605- 1 3 , 
Indian (JiieslKin vu (159-74, 
Islam Mil 338 b. Land (Trants 
(Brit. Erujarc and Eat Anier ) 

ix 3f>-43, Mouan hy x 579 b. 
Navy XI 311 a, Rebellion xiii 
144 b, Roads xiii 400 b, Royal 
Court xm 448 a ; Transportation 
XV 83 b, iVibutc XV 102-04; 
War XV 332 b. 

Empiricism- -Eocke ix 593 ^i; 

Lo^ic IX 601 b. 

Employee Representation — C'om- 
pany Unions iv 123-26; Con- 
ciliation, Industrial iv 167 b; 
Industrial Democracy vu 691 b; 
Industrial Relations Councils 
vii 722 a. 

Employ]' F Stock Ownfrship — 

V 506- 09, Cas Industry vi 591 
b* Hewitt vn 344 b* Iron and 


Steel Industry viii 317 a; 
Labor, Methods of Remunera- 
tion for viii 681 a; Profit 
Sharinji xii 489 a. 

Employ!' K s’ Associations — v 
509 14; ('hami)ers of Com- 
merce iii 325-29; Construction 
Industry iv 275 b; Iron and 
Steel Industry vni 321 b; 
Jiisti vm 507 b; Kirby viii 
S7- b, L.iiindrv and Dry 
( leaning Imlnsliy ix 196 a; 
Parrv xi 588 b 

Empl()\lrs’ Ennii.iiY — v 514- 
18, C()m[)eTisat lull and laa- 
hility Insurance iv 13'’ 41, 

EM!‘LOYMhNT Ex( HANt l.S — v 
518-23, B()urs( s dll Iravaii 11 
659-60, Casual Labor 111 261 I 
Labor Legislation and Law \ iu 
a, Unemplnymeut Insur- 
ance x\ 172 1) 

j osrio s -V 523-27, Agrarian 
Mov'emeuis 1 ,j()5 b, Agnr 
I aboi 1 548 a. ^giM'iiltine 

(1 ng ) 1 578 a, 5'8o 1 ), Allot- 
ments 11 () h, L d^ewcll u 3()3 b, 
Ire-hold A I 4(13 b, Lalxuirers, 
St itutesof i\ 4 b, i.aiid i enure 
i\ 88 b 

EiRonuenda — - Land Grants 
(Latin America) ix 40 .1, 

Native PoIk\ (I. at in America) 
XI 2S^ b. 

Lxi^(i,ori nisrrs — v 527-51, In- 
trod \ ol 1 (The Revolutions) 

I 131 a, Alembert 1 (>29 fi, 
Ba>l(* 11 484 a, ( ondoriet iv 
1 7t), Di(l( rot v M7 a , bailighlen- 
meril v 551 b, I rench Revolu- 
tion \i 47 ^ a, HeK etiusMi 319 
a, Holb.u h \ii 401 a, MorcIIet 
xj 10 a, P<issivc RcMstaiKx* iind 
Non-cooj>t‘i .it ion \u 12 a, 
Rousseau xiii 44s b 

I'^NDi \V — V' 531. 

1' lulocrmologv i 107 a. 

laidog.ino — An(hioj)ology 11 86 
1 ), Aristociacy 11 187 a, Mar- 
ri.ige X I4(> b 

LkDOW Ml' N 1 S AND I'oUNDX 1 IONS 

— v 531-^7, lilt rod. \'ol 1 
(The Social Sciences as Tiisii- 
pimes, St.iTidmavui) i 293 b; 
Ch.iritable d rusts iii 338-40, 
Negro Pioblem xi 34(1 b; 
Research xui 332 a. 

I'Ini my Aiai N — V 537-50; Alien 
Tho|)erty i 63(>-38, Alien and 
Sedition Arts 1 635 a, Domicile 
\ 209 b, Prisoners of War xu 
419-22 

Enfaniin, B. P.-^v 539; Ba/ard 

II 484 b, Saint-Simon and Saint - 
Simonianism xm 510 a. 

Enc.kl, C. L. E. — V 539, Cost of 
Living iv" 480 b, hamily Bud- 
gets VI 74 b. 

r.NGPLS, K. — V 540; Tntrod. Vol. i 
(Individualism and Cajntalism) 
i 157 a; Babouvnsm ii 375 li; 
Marx X 173 a; Materialism x 
213 a* Socialism xiv 197 b; 
Sociology xiv 243 a; Utopia xv 
201 a 


Enginfkrinc:. — V 541-46; Archi- 
tecture ii 172-75: Art (Roman) 
ii 243 a; Cement ni 286 b; 
ElTicicncy v 437-39; Irrigation 
VI 11 329 h; Professional Ethics 
XU 474 b; Roads xiii 400-11; 
Standardisation xiv 320 a; 
'rechnology xiv 555 a; Traffic 
Regiihition XV 72 a; Water 
Supply XV 372 b 

PLvlk.hH' VM i \ I— V 547-52; In- 
trod. \'ol. j (d he Revolutions) i 
138 a, Cosmopolitanism iv 460 
I), Criticism, Social iv 601 a; 
Deism V ()i 9 ^; fuicyclopedis- 
tes V’ 527 -31, I oiitenelle vi 297 
.1, I‘d('('th III kerb vi 466 b; His- 
tory and 1 1 isloriograiihy vn 
375 a, Jesuits viii 386 a; 
Jiid.nsm viii 438 a; Legal 
JTofe^^siori ami J egal lulucation 
i\ 3,5 .1, Lessing ix 419 a; 
MondeEsolm x 308 , Positiv- 

ism XU 2()2 a, K.c 1 malisni xui 
] I S b, Re{)Libhramsm xm 3 19 a; 
Set iil.insm xm ' 32 b. 
li,iuiius, O — xiv 602 b 
laKpiile - Investigations, Gov- 
ernment. d V m 258 a. 
F.xsln\d\, JMarqdFs l>e la — 

^ V SS 2 . 

En:\il — 5S3 .S6; Alienation of 
Pro|)erty i (jto a; Perpetuities 

XII 81 !> 

kailclechy— X 2()7 b. 

I'.N 1 It I'MF.M OF I’.MI’LOYLFS V 

Lmri I-KI-NLLR — V 558-60; Busi- 
ness m 84 1 ), C.i])ilal]sm m 201- 
o(), C.’a])1.iin of Industry ni 
219-20; C'oinbin.U ions, Indus- 
tri.il 111 (>72 b, (. oiporation iv 
418 I), Enifiloyers’ Associ.it 10ns 

V 509 14, I'ort lines, Private vi 
399 a , I idw It y vn 283 a, M iddle 
C'l.'iss \ 4t)7 1 ), Profit XU 480-87; 
Risk xm 392 94, Wages x\^ 
29() 1) 

Fnm:r r^vsiiA— V 5()(). 
Environment - Abnormal Psy- 
cht)log> 1 3(-^ a , Acchniati/ation 
i 401 -f >3, Adajitatiou 1 435-37; 
Ant hrt>])o]ogv' ii 79 a, 98 a; 
Autfiro])omelry 11 112 a; Be- 
havunnsm 11 4(18 a. Biology ii 
555 a, Bodm 11 615 a, Charac- 
ter 111 33s b, Climate in 55C)— 62; 
Criminology iv 588 a. Deter- 
minism 112 b; Environ- 
mentalism v^ 591-66; Eugenics 

V 620 a, Kvmlutiori v' 652 b; 

CiOnius VI 613 b, C Geography vi 
62 i- 2(), Heredity vn 332 b; 

Human Nature \m 532 b; 

Literature lx 53H b, Man x 75 
b; Materialism (Historical) x 

216 b, Mental LOisorders x 315 

a; Mental Tests x 324 b, 

Migrations x 421 b, Owen and 
Owemsni xi 519 b; Personality 
xu 86 b; Political Science xii 

217 b; Religion xm 232 a; 

Ritter xm 395 a; Social Psy- 
chologv XIV 154 b; Sociology 
xiv 241 a, Soils XIV 250 b. 
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Kn\ JKONMKNTM.ISM — \ 

See l'.n\ iioniiient 
Ec),mthr()j)Uh — \ 74 h 
Eohlhic Period— 11 1(34 a. 

Koi V()^, J.— V 

Ephebciie — 1 b. 

EPK'rETr.s — \ ,s()7. 

Epic l ri. vnjsm — 567 - 61 ), iCthirs 
V' 60? b; Hedonism vii 507 b, 
Iridivnclihilism s^u 675 b, I.io 
crcHiib ('.irus IX 6J7 .1, Alnte- 
ri.dism X 210 .1, St lPPteser\M 
tioii xiii ()S4 b. \ j 11 i x\ 2o() b 
b4)i''Linis -stf' lda( rui wism 
I'P lDl-Mas \ i;,6<) 72. lUark 

1 )eatli II 57-1 7(), k'onimuiiKxdile 
l)ibe.is(‘s, CoiUiol ol i\ ()(3 7S, 
I )ibasi ei s <1 11(1 Hisister I’ielief v 
ISiniine vi S7 a. Koch 

\ iji a 

1 ' pi M J‘roi 1 ( 1 I()\ oi I m I \\\ 
— \ S7--7I oust il 111 loiial I a \v 
i\ 2S<» b, Due Proeess ol 
\ 2(i-S a 

L ( H \1T[\ \ 574-.S0, Iril rod WA 

I I 1 uhi ih-iUi .tTid ( ajiital- 
isiii ) i 15'> R, \iis(o(Ma('y '1 i6() 

a, (.'ommoii Sense u 5.S (ii , 

(\aiimiinism i\ M S7, (o-,- 

mopolil anismiN ) S'l b, I )e«dara- 
t ion ot I nde] h a( k in v' \ 46 a . 
Demo('ra('\ ^ 76- Ss, I. due at ion 
\ 411 b, Idn iiK ipalion \ l^.y- 
<^5 , I ()u 1 1 1 ’ro c<. 1 1< in I if 1 lu 

law \ S72 ; ] , 1 , nalil V of 

Stall's \ '^2, I'Kiuli [\e\o- 

Julion y] 47s a , ( jo\’t (Swii/ci- 
land ) \ n S 7 b, 1 1 iinian N it nri* 
\ii s4 I a, lndi\ idiialism \n 077 

b , I nlient am ' v ill b, 

lew isli Linam^ipal ion \ in s ) [ 
()<), j tislu e \'ni so() ]i, s( I a , 
]us(i('e, \dnnnibtiat ion of \ m 
521 a, Labot 1 eeisfalioii and 
Law via (R17 ii, I ibtTdisni i\ 
457 li, I i 1 k M \' i\ 442 4.; , 
Mabh i\ (344 b. Ma|ont\' Rule 
X 55 60, Masses X l()s b, 
Natural Eaw' \i 2R.S b, Naiiir.il 
Ki^hls \i 2 c)()-V) 2, Rai.e C\)ii- 
flirt Mil 47 a, Sot la 1 ('onlrat^l 
MV I ^o a , Sofia 1 Disc t iiinnat mn 
xiv^ 141--44. Stains m\' 476 a. 
Sloinsin xiv 40(> <1, da\aliori 
xiv 5 46 ‘i. 

EpPALlJA Ol Sj \T1 b — 

( Ireat Powers \ ii iPi b, Inler- 
nat lona) ( )ri,Mni/al ion vin I 7H b. 

Ib|nali/at ion boards — - (jeneral 
1 Vojiert S' lax ^ 1 (305 b 

E(|Lializal ion f'ee— i’arm R(^lief \i 
I 17 a. 

Etjuilibniim, IM'onomie - \re 
Si A I J( s \NI) Ds N AMH ^ 

Er(nifibinim Price — ^x 131 b. 

Hot 11 \~v 5.S2--(SK; In trod \V>1. i 
ndie Roman World) i 49 a, 
Canon l.aw in' I1S5 a. (\)nr(s iv 
S22 a, l)e(laialory jnd^^ment 
V 52 a, Iddon v 449 li, IHles^ 
more v 481 a; ( absori vi 6^4 a; 
Ciiiardh, nsbiji vn i()4 .i , Ilard- 
svieke \n 2t>() b. lijinriclion via 
54-47. |oss»‘I via 4S1 a. [nd*;- 
ments via 4}.'; b, J.,am4(]tll ix 


1 .51 b. i.aw (Hindu) i\ 262 a; 
Lien 1x457 a. Marital Pr(3i3ert\ 
X 119 a, Notliiiuhain \i 401 a. 
IMiiierox xii 240.1, i’lotfilnre. 
Lei^al XI) 4413 b, I\( I eiv( isla]) 
xni i5oa,Speriln jViformaiue 
XIV 2.S() a; SareU'slap and 
( rnaranl v m\ {84 a , J nisi sand 
d'nistees \\ 122 a. 

I'kjait V Stores -Wbrit n x\ 4<>| b 
ICrasmi s, 1 ) — V 5.R.S. Hinn. nisin 
A a 5|o a 

leratosl heiies of ( \ rt no 1 45 b 
Erdm.in At 1 - \in as 1 » 
lent sson, 1 - xi 4 1 4 b 
laKssoii dekiilioiie to. I 4 d 

\i\ 50() 1) 

I no ( anal -a. 5 t )7 b 

Ekm s] 1 \ 58 t) 

EpskiMo i oKo- \ 5S9 
Lpmi I \ , K \ 5(>o 

I' K/ 1 1 10 .1 K. M - \ 500 
I ''t ai \ I \ s,-; I <) ; ( ai list il j< >n 
i\ 1 S4 b. I I { (‘bold \ 1 j(i 1 1 
1 sknao N i( i\o Pobt t N 

\mei ) \i 2(io .1 

Ib.MI i\. \ \ 50 4 

i ''jH lanlo i\ i()8 I 
[.SPINS'-, \ \ 504 

LsiMiiX st.i \ 5 ) 1- o'* I’-l n IJist, 
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emption. 
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Testimonv' \i 14 16, Federal 
Trade (.'omrmssion \'i lf>3"(>9, 
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520 b, ('Tosj)l.n) vi 709 a; Intcr- 
natioij.d Advisers vm i35-5i>, 
judiciary vm 4(17 b. Lubor, 
Gov't. Services for vm 632 a, 
Liibor Movement vm 686 a; 
politics XII 226 b. Professions 
XU 470-80, Spec i.ilizat ion xiv 
281 b. 

Expert Tusiimonv— vi 13- Ki; 
Insanity viii 63 a. Medical 
junb]iriidence x 274-79, Valua- 
tion xv 213 b. 
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(Socialist hw'ouomics) \' 378 a. 
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vm 133 a, I..d)or Exch.inge 
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Export Crfous — vi 19-21, 
Credit Insurance iv' 559 b, 
Earin Relief vi 1 17 a. 

ExroK't 1)c 'ih:s — vi 21-2^^; Cus- 
toms Duties iv 0C)7 b, Raw 
Materials xni 129 b. 

Export Rebate“-sfr DR'WvnArK. 
I'^xiiorts see I mfk national 
TkadI', 

Exposi HONS, In ILRNAIIONAI.-- 
VI 23-27, Art (Mfxlern) n 255 .i, 
236 b, fairs VI 38 b, Museums 
and I'Ahibitions \i 139 1 ) 

Ex Post facto Laws -see Rltro- 

AC i rvi I n.isi \ noN. 

ICxfKisure — Intiod \ ol i ((.reek 
Culture and J bought ) 1 23 b. 
Infanticide vin 27 b, OJd Age 

XI 4S3 <l 

Express CoMPA.Nri-A— vi 27 -31. 
Exjircbs Trust — \v 123 b 
Expressionism — in 3tt h. 
Kxj>ro[)ri.ition — see I'.MIM nt Do 
MAIN. 

Extension \\ ork, Acarlemic— - see 
llNj\rRsn\ l’..\ j j:nsio\ 
Extension Work, A(,ric LI it r \l 
— VI Agnc fa 1 1 K'a lion 1 

541 a, Agruailture, (.ovf. Scr\ 
ices for 1 f)()2 ,1, I'ar.a Ikircau 
Kedei.ition, Anier \i io3‘-o6, 
Home f'.rononiKs vii 429 a, 
Knapp vin 37<) 1 ) 

Ex iMiki lORi'M 1 1 V — vi 3()-3o, 
Asylum n 2Sg b, CLijm alal ions 
111 213-13, Consular Ser\ u e iv 
279 1 ), Di])loniacv v 14H li. 
Domicile v 209 b, Imi Easoin 
Problem vi 94 b, ()7 a, Im- 
munity, Di])loniatic vii 3(K> .i , 
Segregation xni ()4() a 
Extokiion— \ i 39 at, brigand- 
age n (jgg b, Corrujition, Po- 
litical ]\' 44<S- 33, ( nfls \ 1 (139 b; 
Racketeering xni 43-30. 
EXTRADIIION— \ 1 41 44, fuiis- 

diction \ni 47O a, Military 
Desertion x 432 a, I’olitical 
OfTcndeis xn 201 h. 

Extra \ei t — 1 3 (j 4 b. 

E\ih, M VI 44. 

ICzPELi- 1 A, P. A. in — VI 44. 

Fabbroni, G. — vi 43. 

Faber, A - see Favkf, A. 

Faber Famiia — vi 43 
F A B I \ N I s M — V 1 46-49 , I n t rod . 

Vol 1 (1 he Social Scienees as 
Discijilines, (it. Hrit.) 1 241 b; 
('lass Struggle in 339 b, Labor 
Parties vni 69(> b, Reformism 
xin 193 a. Socialism xiv 204 b 
Fact finding Commissions — viii 

237 

Fac IION—VI 49 31; InsLirgc-ncy, 
Political vni 113-J6, Parties, 
l*o]ilical XI 3i}0 a. 

Factory Acts - J.abor, (iovt. Serv- 
ices for vni 643 a. Labor 
Legiskition and Law vin 658 a. 


Fac'i ory Systi m — vi 3 1 -.55 . 
ness 111 83 b, Continnoiis In- 
dustry IV 318 20; (jarment 
Industries \i 374 a, 376 b, 
(n>tt Ml 4 b; Ilandicr.ift vii 
238 a , 1 lours cif Labor cu 479 h. 
Industn.il Relations vn 710 b, 
Iridnstnal Revolution vni 3-13, 
Industri.ilism vin i<S 2(), L.ibor 
vin ()!(,' b, L.ibor, (ioxT Serv- 
ices for vm ()43 a, Large Se.ile 
Production i\ 173 b, Le.it her 
Indnstnes i\ 307 a, ( kaaipat ion 
XI 427 b; Scient iIk Man.igenient 
Xiii O03 0(S, Sjieci.di/at ion m\ 
2Si b, Iem(ier.ime Movements 
XIV 3(>8 a, Textile Industry xiv 

391 a 

I'aih iu c k, F. —M 33 
1 ' MOHI PHI , I 1 C — \ 1 33 
f'AiK 1^1 ILRN M 3L-SN. Munic- 
ipal d r.insit \i iiga.Piolit Ml 
480-87, R.itc Rcgnl.ition \ai 
i(>8 b, no .1, \ .ilii.ilion XV 
2 If) b 

h'a ir \ '.due— \’\Li \nn\ 
f'.iirhope. Al.ibam.i— i\ loi a 
Fairs— \’i 38 (>4, Acm 1 uis 1 
344 43. Ague M. 11 la ling 1 3-"a) 
b, B.inknig, ( oiuinn i i.ij n 4 ’3 
a, Pill of ]■ vi'h.mge 11 340 h. 
Expositions, inlei n.il lon.il \i 
23 27, Law MnilianI ix 272 b, 
Markc'tmg \ 133 .1, Mi a an 
t ik“ Credit \ 324 .1 
I . HIS, Agni nil m.d— sa Ai.k]- 

C t 1 1 t K \I I' \IKs 
f'aisal, King of 1 i.h| \e t least - 
ern I Vobli m \i 32f> a 
I'.ilcoin 1,11- 11 f>.|8 .1 
1 \i EMI R M 1 K, I P. — \ 1 f)4 
f'.illojjins, ( I — 11 3<)(> 1) 

f.dlow' field S\ si t m -Agi icnl- 
tinc* 1 37f> a, 303 1» 
f AMll V - vi ()3 70 \er }(l(Vi!Vl 
title <; lu ( l.issifu .1 1 ion of Art u'ies 
(Marri.igC' .iiid i he i .iimK ), 

333 a/sa Inlmd \ o| ] 

(t .reek ( nit iia .md I lioindit ) 1 
14 l». Animal Societies 1 (13 ()3, 
Ant hroj)ologv n K3 ,1. 

St.ile 111 484 b, ( nl( lire i\ 02(> a ; 
ledncalion, ITumi i\e \ ]oi a; 
Inheritance mu 43 .1, Inlieri- 
tance d ax.it ion \in 4!) ,1 , (ud.i- 
isni Mil 4 3() b, Land I enuie (le 
Enr and Near East) iv <>() b, 
Law (( hinese) i\ 232 b, (( 'unei- 
forrn) 213 a, (Hindu) 238 b, 
(Japanese) 23f)a , Mothers’ Pen- 
sions XI 33 37, Organization, 
leconomic \i 487 a; PcMsantry 
xn 48 b, Prolet.in.it vn 313 !>, 
Service xni b, Soci.il ( )rgan- 
ization XIV 143 .1, Soci.il Work 
(('asc Work) xiv 178 b 
Familv Allcjwances — VI 70-73; 
AllowMiice System 11 7; Moth- 
ers’ Pensions xi 33 37, Social 
Insurance xiv 134-38 
Kamii V Btnx.Eis— vi 73-7H. Con- 
sniniition iv 293 301, ('ost of 
laving IV 480 b. D.ivies v ii a; 
Dncpeti.iux v 264 b, falen v 
397 baigcl v 540 a, Lavoisier 


ix 200 b; Le Piny ix 412 a; 
Poverty xn 28b a; Social Siir- 
v'e\s xiv 162 b; Tourville xiv 
O64 b, Wages xv 303 b. 

Famiiv Dpsf.riion ANn Non 
sLi'i’OKi— VI 78-81. 
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282-85; Disasters and Disaster 
Relief v 161-6(3; Irrigation vin 
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, a. 

Flop House — ix 596 a. 

Flores de Lem us, A. — i 299 b 

Fl6ri-.z Fstraila, A.— vi 285. 

Flokidadlanca, Conde i)V:— VI 
285. 

Flourens, J. I\ M. — xii 590 b. 
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Adult b^ducation i 4(14 a, Agra- 
rian Movements (L)enniark) 1 
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XIV 41)4 a 

I'ollen, C —XU 131 b. 
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a , Pluralism xii 1 72 b 
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Food Distribution — lood Indus- 
tries vi 311 32, Maikets, Mii- 
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Fc>OD and I )Rr< . ICl C.l I A I ION C'l 

297-301 . Adulteration 1 4(>(>-{»8, 
Assi/es 11 285 1 ), Canning In- 
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31 1-15, 330, I'Aod Distribution, 

b. S 315-20, 331, W. Ivur. 320- 
23, 331, Russia 323 30, 332). 
See Classification of Articles 
''Food and Drink), p. 551. 


Food Supply — vi 332-38. See 
Classification of Articles (Food 
and Drink), p. 551. See also 
Anthropology ii 79 b; (mmmerce 
iv 10 b; International Trade 
viii 191 b; Irrigation vui 328- 
32; Migrations x 421 a; ^ils 
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3 35 -I • 
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25 Hd Pc'oiKigexii (>() 72, l*rison 
Labor XII 4i() a, Lubber xiii 
154 a; Shivery \iv 80 h, 'IVans- 
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63 - 
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1 424 b. 
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I lours of Labor vm 492 b. 

I oRD, H j. — VI 348 

l ord Mot O’ Co — 11 323 b 
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5I. ( 01 relation iv 44^ b, Cro]-) 
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1 ), Produc 1 ion xii 4(17 72 
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I' OKI IC.N ( ’()Rl*(_)k M 1C)N^ \1 351 
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p.mies vii 4o() a. 

Lori u.\ I xciivm.i vi 35K-()4, 
Agio 1 487. Arbitrage 11 1 50-51 , 
Balance of Irade n 405 b, Hi- 
metallism and ]\lorionie(*illism 

II 517 b, Hnllifinisls iii hj .1 , 
Dunifiing V 277 b, ( iosc hen vi 
705 b, Hedging vii 3o() a; InHa- 
tion and Deflation viii 30 b; 
Monetarv St ai)iIi7ation x 591- 
i)-.,, Monetary Lriions x 595- 
(>oi , Papri Monev xi 56(1 b. 

]b)Kl B.N INVESIMI'NI— VI 36^.- 

78, Ikickvvard Countries n 381 
a, iialaiue ot 'I'l'acle n 403 b, 
Calvo and Drago Doctrines m 
153—56, Cement m 287 b, (’olo- 
nial i'.cononur Policy in 650 a, 
Colonies 111 659 b; Conc'cssions 
IV i54-(>o, Double Tax.ition v 
224 r. , Llectric Power v 46(1 b’ 
Far Ka stern Problem vi 92- too, 
Imperialism vii 610 a; Indus- 
trialism viii 21 b. International 
Advisers vui 156 a, Interna- 
tional Finance vui 159-64, In- 
ternatumal Trade vm 191 a, 
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xii 113 a; Public Utilities xii 
685 b; Raw Materials xm 130 b; 
Rejmdiationof Ibiblic Debts xiii 
323 b, Sjihcres of Influence xiv 
298 b. 

Fori ion Language Press — vi 
378-82. ^ 

I'firctgn Missions — x 541 b. 

Foreign I^ilicy — Intprna- 
TioNAi Relations. 
laireign Trade — see InieRNA- 
'iioNAJ Trade 
I OR] L, \ H -VI 382. 

[nirerisic Medicine- — sec Medical 
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I'oRi'Sis — vi .."^2 87, Co; s( rvd- 
lion IV 227-30, 1'ernow \" 185 b; 
I in* Insurance vi 261 b, Floods 
and 1 lood Conliol \i 284 a; 
(.a me I uws \i 5( a, Lacii 
Ltib/aiion IX 13-1 h, Land V''aiij 
atioii IX T3() a. Lehr ix 399 a; 
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a, 470 b 

Foifeituie — Confiscation iv 184b. 

1 orsin.in, (j Z. — see \’rjo-Koski- 
M \ , \ . S. 

rousiriL, W. F — vi 387. 

1 ' ( iR 1 1 s(. 1 i. , J — \ 1 3S8 
Forti nmov, a F. -vi 388. 
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Landed Estates i\ 140-43; 
Large Scale 1 ‘roduction ix 178 

Foscolo, U. — 'm 5<)9. 

I'OsiiR, \\ A - vi 40*). 

Foster, Wk 'I — Husmess Cycles 
in 1)9 a; Price Si .ibih/al ion xii 
3<'3 

Foot iiC, J — vu 401 . 

FouiliM', a j U. — vi 401; Ar- 
il ig() 11 181 b, Social Org.inisni 
XIV 140 a 

Fouiidal ions — IvNDOWMl' N'l s 
AM) 1 ' 01 M- \J h NS. 

Fo( R 1)0( lORS— M 401; (ilossa- 
toi s vu ()8o b. 

hour L.— Wood Industries xv 

474 1>- 

I'OLTRll' R VXD loURIl RISM VU 

402-04; Phrisbane in 5 ,i , Brook 
I'arm 111 14 <1, Chatining in 334 

b, lommunistic Settlements iv^ 
9() b, Consider. int iv’ 233 a; 
(’ooi)er.ition iv^ 360 a, C»odin vi 
(>85 a , Soc lalism xiv l<)4 b. 

Fourmert, F. — M 404. 
loLirtceiuh Amendment — xiii 169 
b 

F0VTLLI-, A Dt vj 404, National 

Wealth XI 230 a. 

Fowli k. \V. W. — vu 405. 

I ox, (\ J — VI 4(>5. 
box, G — vi 406; Quakers xiii 
12 a 

Fov, W. — v 141 h 
FoYNirsKY, 1 V. — VI 407. 
I'raLMStoro, (L — x 287 b- 
France, A.— vi 407. 
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Franchise — set Suffrage. 
Franchises — Corporation iv 414 
b; Licensing ix 447 a; Public 
Utilities xii 674-87. 

Francia, J. G. R. — vi 408. 
Francis 1 — Balance of Power W 
395 b; Gallicanism vi 550 b. 
Francis of Assisi — see Franciscan 
Movement. 

Francis Joseph i — vi 408. 
Francis, P. — vii 279 a. 

Francis Xavier — vi 409. 
Franciscan Movement — vi4io- 
13, Chanty iii 341 b; Domini- 
can Friars v 210 a; Religious 
Institutions (Roman Catholic) 
xiii 252 a; Sabatier xiii 495 a. 
Franck, S. — vi 415. 

Francke, a. II. — vi 416; Child 
(Welfare) iii 376 a; Preschool 
Education xii t,2o b. 

Francke, E. — vi 416. 

Frank, J. P.— vi 17. 

Frank, L. — vi 417. 

Frankalmoign — vi 461 a. 

Fkankel, L.--vi 418. 

Frankke, Z. — vi 418. 

Frankfurter Zeitung — xiv 257 b. 
Franking — vi 411) -20. 

Franklin, B. — vi 420; Articles of 
Confederation 11 262 a; Bic.im- 
eral System 11 533 a; Child 
(Welfare) iii 376 a; Endow- 
ments and Found,. cions v 3^ b, 
Franko, 1 . — vi 422 
Frankjdedge — xiv 482 a 
Frantz, K. — vi 422, hede.’'a]ism 
vi T69 a. 

Fraternal Insuranre- -.src I'ra- 
TEkNAL Ordi' ks 

Fraif rn\l Okders — vi 42^1-23; 
Friendly .Societies vi 495 b; 
Insurance viii kk) a; Masonry 
X 177-H4. 

Fraternizing — vi 423-27. 

F'raUo — vi 427-20; Adulleratinn 
i 466-68; Ad Valorem and Spe- 
cific Duties 1 468 b, Advertising 
i 473 a; Rankrujitry li 433 a; 
Banks, Wildcat 11 435 .1, Blue 
Sky Laws 11 602-03; Boom u 
639 b, Bucket Sho])S in 30-31; 
Consumer Protection iv 282 b; 
Corresyxmdencc Schools iv 446 
b; Corrupt Practises Acts jv 
447-48; E)ebt v 37 b; Elections 
V 433 b, Food and Drug Regu- 
lation vi 297-301 , h'raiids. Stat- 
ute of v'i 420-30, rLinibling vi 
338 a, Judgments viii 446 a; 
Seduction xm 640 b. 

Frauds, Statute of — vi 429-30; 

Contract iv 338 b, 

Frazer, J. (L — x 40 a. 
pREDEKiCK I — vi 430; Holy Ro- 
man Empire vii 424 a. 

Frederick ii— vi 430; Holy Ro- 
man Empire vii 424 b; Innocent 
III viii 37 b; Religious Institu- 
tions (Roman Catholic) xiii 

255 h. 
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431; Holy Roman PImpire vii 
426 a; Military Training x 
465 a. 


Frederick William — vi 432. 
P'rederick William i — vi 433. 
P'ree Love — vi 433-36- 
Free Ports and P'ree Zones — 
vi 436-38; Transit, Interna- 
tional XV 78 b. 

Free Silver — vi 438-40; Agra- 
rian Movements (U. S.) i 310 b; 
Sliver xiv 57 b. 

P'ri E '1’r\dp — vj 440-47; Ad Va- 
lorem and Sj)ecific DnI les i 4(18- 
69; Anti-('orii Law League ii 
114-15; Bacal.in 11 376 a. Bas- 
tiat ii 476 b; Commerce i\' T 1 a , 
Corn Laws iv 407 a, C'ustoms 
Unions iv 673 a. Dormei v 2i() 
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V 336 a; Intcrnatioiud drade 
vin 194 b, L.ai.'^sez lunre ix 18 h, 
I'hihpj)ine Problem xii 113 b, 
1‘rotection \u 3()i b. 

P'reedom — see 1 ini ki\ 

P’reedom of Assembly -see As- 
sp Min.'S, Riiaii or 
P'reedom of Ass(h i \ 1 ion— \ i 
447-30, Assembh, Ivighl of 11 
273-7(), Association 11 284-80, 
Barg.umng I'ower 11 400 a . ( i\ il 
Ser\'Ke m S2i a; ( <>nspir.u\, 
Criniin.il i\' 23!) ^8. ( riniin.il 
Svndicalisni i\ 382-84. Lai>oi 
Disputes \ ut ()34 a, 1 abor Lcg- 
isl.ition .md L.iw \ 111 t)7 b 
P'kri DOM 01 (<)\rRAti--\i tso- 
33 Haigainmg PoMcr 11 4D0 b, 
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IrtionaJ L,iv\ i\ 2S) l». L.ibor 
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P'rI 1 DOM 01 Spi 1 CII \\D OI TH! 
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! reedom 1 i sS, Alien ,md 
Sditirin A'. Is 1 Assem- 

b!\ , kiyhl ol 11 27'^“7^’' Bla'-^- 
pheniA 11 381) a, (.(iisot'^hip m 
2oo-<)4; ('ontemj)l of ( mirt iv 
303 b, Ciimmal Sxndualism iv 
582-84; Het hermel on \i] 6, 

ImrmimtN, Political \]i 307 

600, b>urnalism \'m42ob, lafiel 
and Slander ix 430-33, Press 
XII 326 <1. 

Frppdom of tup Sr\s-— \i 439- 
61 , Armed Neulr.lhl^ 11 203-04; 
Arms and Munitions 1 r.'dhr ii 
206-09, Blockade li 394-96; 
Conlinuous V'oyage iv 320-21; 
Merchantmen, Status of x 330 
b, jNavy xi 317 a. 
pRLi Hold — vi 461-63, L<ind Ten- 
ure jx 73-127; L.iiullord and 
Tenant ix 144 b, Owneiship and 
Possession xi 322 b. 
pRp.t MAN, P’. A. — vi 463. 
PTeeniasons — see Masonry. 
f'Ki P. niiNM Ks — vi 463-71. 

P'reight Transportation — Motor 
Vehicle Trans/x>rlation xi 75 b; 
Railroads xiii 85 b, Terminals 
xiv 372 a; Waterways, Inland 
^ XV 380 b. 

Freiheit Weekly — xi 53 a. 


French Civil Code — see Code 
C iVlE. 

P'rench Confedcrat ion of Labor— 
sec ('one6d6ration CFn/cralp 
DU 'Pravail. 

I'ni Ncu Revoliciion ■ vi 471-83; 
Agrarian Movements i 497 b, 
499 a; Als.ice- Lorraine ii 10 h; 
Antit lenc.ilihiu n 112 b; Assig 
n.its 11 2 7<)-8 i , Aulard 11 3i(> ^ 
B.ibouN'isni 11 373, B.irere de 
X'leiiz.ic n 45<> a, B.irn.ive n 463 
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XIV 409 b, .SufliMge xiv' 448 Iv 
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Frpret, N. — vi 489. 
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Freron, S.-L. M. — ^vi 490 a. 
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i 362 b, 363 b, 367 b; Character 
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FrKYTAG, (j. vi 4QO. 
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ligious Orders xiii 278 a. 
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Owners!. 9) vn 117 Municipal 
Transit xi 122 a; Public Office 
XU ()()8 a, Ihibhc Utilities 
(Tan ) XU (>84 b, State Liability 

XIV 3p .1. 

( 'j()\ I- KNMI Nr Ow Nt JCSTTIl’ Vii 

1 1 1-19, C’cnlral Banking in 
308 a; Cooi)cr.i1 ive Public 
Boards i\' 31)9-400, Electric 
Power V 4()4 h, Tire Insurance 
Vl 261 a. Forests v’l 384 a; 
Funerals vi 328 b, ( .as Industry 
Vl 388 1 ) ( iovM ( )wned Cor- 

]>orations vii 106-Ji, Govt. 
Regul.iiioii of industry vii 1 29 
a, Hospitals .uid Sanatoria vii 
4(17 b, 1 lousing (Eur.) vii 304 a, 
(U .S ) 313 b, Insurance viii 
loo b. Land Mortgage Credit 
(ITrbaii) ix 30 a. Marine In- 
surance X 1 16 a, Maritime Law 
X 129 b. Markets, Municipal x 
140 h, Alerrhantmen, Status o^ 
X 351 b, Municii>al C'ori .oral ion 

xi 92 b, Municij>iil Finance xi 
100 b; Municipal I'ransit xi 
I2I a, 125 a, Pawnbroking xn 
35 b, 38 a , Post<il Savings Banks 

xii 26()-74, Public Dom.nri xii 
613-28, Ihibhc Ldhtics (i'-ur.) 
xii 684 a; Ra lire, ads xiii 82 b; 
Rate Regulation xm in b; 
Revenues, Public xiii 361 b; 
Savings Banks xiii 353 b. So- 
cialization MV 221-23; Trans- 
portation XV 90 a. 

Go VER N M E N I P U FLIC A 7 ION .S vi i 

120 - 22 ; CtovI. Reporting vii 
130 - 32 ; Investigations, (Bov- 
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ernnienlal vili a; Labor, 
Scrvires for vni 649 a; 
Records, llisloncal \jii 176 a. 

Government Refiul.Uion — see 
Classifir.it !on of Art icdes (Lco- 
noniic policy), ji SSo. See also 
Ini rod. \'ol. I (\\ ir and Re- 
(.irient .it ion) i 210 )>, A<lains i 
432 b, Administral 1011, l^iiblit i 
441 b, Annisfiiierit s. Public' li 
45 a , Ijondine 11 b, ikisiness 
111 H(> a , Iliisinesb 1' thic s ni ill 
b. (\i])i1 all/at ion in 20c) b, 
C'artel m 241 a, ( .isu.dty In- 
biir.mce ni 20 t b Censorsliip in 
t Inid (li\L;iene) in 

a, LollecJ i\ isin in (5^4 a, ( cnn- 

misbions i\ 3S a: t'ommodity 
Lxchanecb iv 47 b. Compensa- 
tion and la.ibiliU liisinaiue iv 
140 b , ( ompctit ion n i 4c) a , 
Coiinliat ion, Indiislnal n 1O5 
li, C’osi iv 175 a. Indus- 

try IV t)ci 4 a, I'.con'Mnirs 
fC lassiral School) v 35^1 a, 
(Historical S( hool) ^72 a, Llec- 
tric Power \ 4 f)| b, I'lnannal 
Organization \i 2.4s b, l'iri‘ In- 
sur.iiice \i 25(1 .1, 2()2 a, 

Kibhenesxi 2()<.> .1 , I'ood indus- 
tries M 3i<) b, 523 .1, I'Lrciun 
K\cliane:e \i "^(>2 a; l''oreu;ii 
Invevstment ^'l 375 a. rreedoiu 
of (Ymtract \i 4 S 3 a. t>arnient 
Industrie's vi S'^o a, OoM 
(Ireland) \ii 3<S o, (Ne\s 
Zealand) 33 a; Or on 1 l("\\Llors 
vii 1 3(S a; ( nnlds ( \nl Kjuil n ) 
vn 2of> a, (Late Roman .ind 
Pyz.uitine) 2oO-o<S, (I'airofA 
210 a, (bpi.iiK'se) 221 i), 

Iloldiny, Oonip.inic^ vn 405 a, 
Homework, Indnstnal vn ^47 

b, Housing, \ u 49O 517; Indus- 
trial Alcohol ^n 0<S2 a, Indus- 
tried ll\'i;iene mi 7(7 b, In- 
dustrialism \ ill 2(> b, Insurance 
vm J04 b, 110 b, Inteilockim; 
Directorates viii 150 b. Inler- 
riation.il divide \ iii ic)4 a. In- 
vestment viii 2ti7 b, Investment 
P.inkm^ \ ill 271* b. Inv'est nu ni 
dViisLs van 2S3 b. Laud Mort- 
j^age C'redit (Urliaii) ix 51 .i , 
Land I tili/<ition ix 1 v a, Life 
Insurance ix ).^)5 ,1, Lifpior In- 
dustry IX 41^0 b, Lotleiies ix 
614 b, Marine Insuranre \ 115 
b; JM.isseichusetts Tiusts x 
1 91 a; Meat Packing and 
Slaughtering x 2s7 b, Medicine 
(Medical Kdiication) x 2.S9 b, 
Metals X 38H b, ^Migrations x 
434 .1; Motor Vehicle J'r.ins- 
porteition xi 77 a, N.itional 
Defense \i 190 .1 N.itional 
Socialism, (lerman xi 225 b; 
Nat ur.il Resources xi 2(>.S a ; 
Nitrates xi 3H0 b; Oil Industry 
xi 446 a, Pawnbrokmg xii 35 b; 
Police Power xii i<)o-93, Popu- 
lation xii 248 a , I’otash xii 274- 
77, Press XU 32O ,1, 3*^2 a, 341 b: 
Printing and Publislnng xii 


409 b; Professions xii 47H a; 
Prostitution xii 553^59, Radio 
xiii 58 Ig 59 b, 02 a, O3 a, 
Railroads xni 82 a, 85 b. Raw 
Matenalsxni 129 b; Recreation 
Mil 177 b; Refrigeration xiii ni8 
a, Restaurants xiii 339 
Roosevelt xiii 43O a; Russi.in 
Rev’olution xiii 485 b; S.ivings 
lianlvs xni 555 b, S})ecula1 ion 
xi\ 2<)2 b, 1 c lephone and 1 ele- 
gr.iph xi\ 5()5 b, d'r.ule Associa- 
tions XIV (74 a. d'rade Lnions 
x’v 5 b, Inilair (dnnjiet ition xv 
I 70 b, V.dne .ind Pru'e \v 223 a. 

OrOVlKXMVXl Rl C.l'LXIlOX ()!• 
Imusikv — vn 122 29 .Sec 
( lo\ eminent Regul.it ion. 
(fO\tkNMt\l RM‘()kII\l. — vii 
130-^2, ( '..lies VI 5i(> a, < '.ovt 
Public.itions vii 120-22, l.aboi, 
C.ovt Services fc»r van t)4<) a. 
Legislation ix 353 b. Mat lay x 
2() .1 

( lovc'i nment Ser\ ic c's for Agiiciil- 
ture- s(c Acatic t i irut , Govi 
St K\ l'.’I s 1 oic. 

( lo\ c'rnmc nt Sim v ices for Lusmess 
vet Jil slVI ss, ( i()\ I St u\ - 

It I s J oK 

('io\ ernmc nt Servac'es for l..ibor — 
.see I \iic)R,(.o\i Si kvtc I s r OK 
Government.d Investigations — 
so I \\ t SI 10 \ l IONS, <jC)\Mi\- 
iVii:\”T \[ . 

( lov'.i v Laic lentes. Id de— ii 250 b. 

< I P r — \ii 204 b 
(.K\<cnis, d'. anti ( ., - vii 132; 
liitrod \ ol [ (d he Roman 
Wcirld) I |<) Ij, Agraiian Mov'e- 
merits / Rome) 1 4(11 lu 
( .K \< j' , W K — vm 1 32. 

( .r.idenwifz, ( ). — xni 424 b. 

( iK vDjxc.— \ 11 133 34; Business, 
Govt Services for in 118 a, 
(’aniiing Judustrv' in 177 a, 
Gommodit \ ICxc h.inges iv' 4(1 b, 
('oasumer I’roteclion iv' 283 b, 
(d»tton IV' }9i a, hood Indus- 
tries M 3 1 7 .1. 

(atvoov'-KV, A. D ~vn 134, 

( .R \i)Y, 11 W' \ 11 1 35 

( iraelmer, I' - Introd \ ol 1 {d’he 
liencl to Internationalism) i 
185 a. \nthiopology 11 J03 b; 

1 )ill iisiomsm V 1 4 1 b. 
f '.R M- I/, 11 V 11 I 35 
('.r.dt- see Si'oii.s .Sv-^tfm. 

( .RAi.\ Laj' V A loRs— V 11 13O 39; 

Agric. ALirketmg i 5f)2 a, J tmd 
Industries (Food Distribution, 
Russia) V 1 327 b. 

('.RAIN s— VII 139 47; Agric. Co- 
ojieration (IJ. .S ) 1 52O b, 

Agric. Marketing (L .S ) i 5O2 
a; Agriculture ((ieneral Prob- 
lems) I 594 a, (Primitive) 572 b, 
(Ghma) 58() b; Dry F.irming v 
252 b, Food Industries (IMod 
Distribution, Russia) vd 323 b, 
327 b, Food Supply vi 334 a; 
(jrrain LlevMtors vii 136-39; 

I iv'cstock Industry ix 550 b; 
Milling Industry X 484-88; Soils 
XIV 252 a. 


Gnimtiiar— Language ix 156 a. 
Gramoxt, S Dt — vu 147. 
GrandJirv “VU 148-50. 

Cjr.ind ^ N.itional Consolidated 
d'l.ides Linon- x\' 7 b. 
(iRAN(a—vii 150 51, Agric. Co- 
opera t ion 1 5-4 4 • 

(irangei Cases- 11 .Ru) b. 
(^.RAXovskv, T. N — v'm 151. 
CiRANls-IN Ain- \ 11 152-55; Al- 
low a IlC't' System 11 7. Child 

(IlygK'ne) m 383 a; Day 
Niirserv' \' 14 b, Loc.il Idnance 
i\ 571 b, I'lililic Works XU 693 
1 ), Reh-dnlit .It 1011 xiii 221 b; 
Roads Mil |C)7 1 ), States* Rights 
M\ 34S a. 

( ii.is, N S P - V 11 25() a. 

( .R \sl J\, 1 1 1 — V n 155. 

(.r.isslands — Soils \iv 251 1 ). 

( iK \ M \\ — V 11 IS/', t .iiion Law" 111 
i.So b, I'.xc ommimicat ion v 
67 s a 

( .RA I I \\, H — V It 1 5f) 

('.R\i \i \\\, 1 L -V 11 157 
( -R \i \ 1 , I - \ 11 1 S8 , ( ensus 111 
2<iS a Pt M V xii 104 b, St.itistics 

MV 357 •! 

(iravHM, < - .VC XlRc.lNM'S, 

Covni I't 

Gk vv i\ \, ( . —v 11 1 58. 

Grav, 1 vn 150: .Soci.ilisni xiv 
it)5 1) .S( .lie MV 331a. 

( iK W , I ( V 11 I S 9 
( .Ki \ I Powi Fvs \ II i/.o-t)2, Im- 
pel lahsiii V 11 h()5 13, Isolation, 
I)ij)lonia! IC vm 352-55. Ix'ague 
of Nations i\ 2(R) b. Natural 
Resoiirt es xi 2(>5 .1 
t iiec o-h.gv pt Kill i.aw--lti\v ix 
22(> 3.5 

Grec k 1 aw 1 aw' ix 225 2(); Law 
Mere h.inl i\ 27 i .i 
GktMi'V, 11 .- vn i()2, iVess xii 
, 329 a 

Green, 1 L — ve I'ism , J. 

( .Ri t- h' J-. ~ \ 11 j (>3 

( tRi I j R -V 11 1 1)4 

( iKU N, I 1 1 — vn , Idealism 

V 11 572 a 

Greeidi.ic k 1 .tbor Paitv, L S — 
Anic'r I'fdei of 1 aboi 11 23 b. 
fbeenbac'k Partv, C S- h i ee 
.SiK er V I } 38 b, Kellogg \ in 55() 
1 ), l\irlM s, Pohtu.il \i 509 a - 
( ireent', \\ J3 - vm (4 1 a 
C3Ri:i' \j \c., j . ( ) — V 11 1 (.5. 

( )ri oc., \\ — \ 11 i()5. 

(.regoire, Father — see Girard, 

. 1 .- 15 . 

GrJ ooijciy H - v'li it)t>. 

C/RFc.oKV 1— v'li ]t>6, Inlrtid. Vol. 
l ( 1 he Lmver.sal Cdiurth) i 62 
.1 ; .SJavmry xiv 78 a, d'yrariny 
x\" i 3(; a 

CLci c.oRV VII — vii 167; Investi- 
ture ('onllict vmi 261 <1, Pajiacy" 
XI 5()i a; Religious Institutions 
(Roman Catholic) xiii 254 b. 
Gregory xiii— 111 143 a. 

(jregory' of Na/ianzus — iii 465 b. 
Gregory of Nvssa — 111 465 b. 
Gregory" of d'ours— vii 37 1 b. 

(tRi nvili.k, G.— vii 168. 
Gresham, dd — vii 169. 
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Groshcini's l..iw — m Oi h 
I iRl'.\ , Sl-( OM) I'.ARI \’11 
( , 'I'lllRl) 1 ->AR!. \ 11 1 ;(J. 

CjH'V, j'v.- AkIiint'-^ II 177 1), i7() 
ii , iKil.iuto <it I'dwvr II b, 

C'.imbon iit 15.S <1, of 

NciUons i\ 2(^7 1). 

C'.Ri:\, (i— \’ii 170, I'.n1i(-s, !’<)> 
litical (Now ZcmI.ukI) \i (>07 b 

( .RU'SIN(,1. R, W \ II 17 I 
(.RIFJ'ITH, A - Ml J7I, Irish 
Oiiesi ion \ 111 j 

( iRii' [• it ft, S W - \ 11 j 7J. 

(.RIM I lA 111 s, \ - \ 11 17J. 

( .nllp.ir/or, h \i\' ()i o 
( .RIMM, 1 i I\ 11 ) 1(1 \\ K — V 11 
1 73 . I' olkl( iro \ 1 1 ) 

( .rorcr) '1 rodo \ i 3 11 - 1 s 
('.RoiM\\, K \(jN — M1174 

( ’.TOOS, l-V Ml 1 (A) .1. 

('.root , 1 1 dc'-- A ( ( .Roiii s, 1 1 
( .R( ( — \ M I 74. 

(.10 iss, 11 \ li 1 7 S. 

( .Rl ISSI' , 1 . \ II 17^ 

( .R( )SSI 1 1 s I ] , k \ I! 1 J(k 
(.ROM, < . — \ 11 1 7 f) , 1 1 i-^t or> and 
llistnnopfaphv' \ II 37.S b 
( .roltdond, ( . 1 — 11 M) J, li 
( jIO) 1 us, II vii 177, Int rod 
\ ol. 1 I koiiaissaiK o and 1\<-1 
oriiiat ion) 1 loo .1 , ( out ral i ind 
of \\ ar IV I a , !‘ailii;ht onnit nf 
\ 550 a, I (|ualil\ of Stairs v 
5M1 a , ( .r fit ill \ i (>i<) I , Iritrr- 
nat lonal law \ ni Uip a , jus 
Ciriitniin \ni So’^ b, jiisiuc 
vtii SI*-* a , Nil 111 al I t w ' 1 JS4 
b, J‘''7 b, .■’Np a, Nrntr,dit\ \i 
Si)l li , So( la U njil rai 1 m\ j ?() a. 
.iKoii’— Ml 17S-.SJ, Introd. 

I ( \\ it a rid f\( ( a it n! a I inn ) i mP 
b, .\ssotiilMn 11 2N4 S(), ( liss 

lu SSI Vo ( hd>^ ni s7 S 7 /*- ^ ol- 
Irctivr iSrhasinf ni 0^1“ Vo 
Coiiiniimit\ i\ 102 -os; ( on- 
srioijsnrss i\' 2ip a. ( rowd i\ 
() 12 - 1 s, I'd liiiot rnl 1 isin \ <>1 S” 

1 } , hat I mri vi 40 Si . I'annlv 
\ 1 i)S 70 . Giini] )lnw u / \ 11 227 a. 
iloiior \ii 4S7 a, liilcMrsIs \in 
144 jS , 1 ntrrinan la-r \ m l s 1 - 
5S, IsolaJinn \ 111 3S<)-S2. l.aii- 
j^uavr 1' IS') 1). 1 radriship i\ 
2S2 S7 . iMoi air \ ()4l 42,]h(s- 
siirrs, Social xii SI 4 4 '^. Srrirt. 
Sonrt irs xiii t)2 1 23 
Cirouj) buying— krtail 4 radr \iii 
3 S 3 ‘I 

('.Roll* IxstRWtl - All iS2-<SS, 
Heiirhts, ! uulr I’nioii 11 313- 
16, lirallli Insmanrr mi 2t)p a. 
C.rou]) Marriam* \ iso a. 

( .Rot ss \( , r. —\ 11 I 
( .Rl III R, Ml uS8. 

( .Rii \ , n. — ^ 11 iH(). 

( .RUN, K I', h — V li ifip. 
(iRUNDiVK., N h'. S — vii l8(); 
A^^rarian Alo\(‘nirnts (nrii- 
mark) i 301 1 ), Folk Hi^^h 

Schools An 2tS() 1 ), 

<^'.UAK V \ l n- s, I \ '| FRN A 1 lONAI.— 

VII Tpo-p2, Nriitrali/alioii xi 
3<>5 h7. 

(Guaranty, Fr^.il SuRETY- 

SlIIR AM) kil ARAN IV. 


(.UARDl \NSinP — vn 192“<)5; 
Adoption 1 4SP-(>3: Conflict of 
L.iavs IV IPS a, Insanity Ami 
P<S a , ()p a , J uvcMiilr I )rlirit(ijcncy 
and luA'cnilr (iouits a ih S2() a; 
Law (1 It Ilrnisl K. anti ( »icco- 
Ki2:yplian) i\ 231 b; Major ty, 
A^i* of X 34 b 

(il hi- \1 A\\, M Ml IPS- 
(.Mil \ h I RRI'.R, 1 — Vll 196. 
t .iiriit lirr, 1 1 XI 22s b 

( .1 r R \K!), I> — A 11 I()p 
( .1 1 RR \//l, hi) Vll I()6. 

( .M.RRIMM W'XRI ARI — \m ipy- 
t)'» 

( .1 1 s| »1 , 1 A 11 1 Op 
( .1 (.(.I Mil I M h AM II \ — A II 200 

(iiiyL’t nlit'im h iind lor I hr Fumio- 
1 loll of Xt'ronantus 11 313 b 
( .IK < I \RI>J\ 1 , !' \ 11 2 v)l 

(ando, I’limi — so 111 \c kul. V, 
(.1 III) Sot I a i-,M \ai 202 04, 
Assf )ci it It HI 11 2Xs b, Constinr 
tioii hides! IV lA 277 a. hiint- 
tional IvrpU'^fMil it ion ai 3i O b, 
h’liinti inahsiii si 323 , Labtir 

\lo\tiurnt A 111 (>nS a, Socialism 
MS 204 b 

(uill>s--\ii 204-24 ('\ntH|Uits 

204 o(), 222, I 'tr koinan and 
I’.Az.mtii’r ^o(> t'S, 22s, Idirop 
20M-1 j, 22V Iskinnr 214-if), 
22V Indian ?i(>- U), 224, ( 4 ii- 
rirsr 2U>-2 I, 224, Japanese 221- 
22, 224), Introd \'ol l ( hhr 
( .roAVt h ol Antonoiiiv) 1 73 a, 
Appnmt 1C rship 11 144 47, Art 
(liuhaii) 11 2 V‘ b, Ihiilcau 11 bic) 
b, c onstiiJcMion Indnstrs i\’ 2 l)S 
.1, ('opAiirhl IV 402 a, Dye In- 
dnstrs A 2<)().i, hood Indiislrirs 
( F.akiiii;, h iir ) a i 303 b, 
(( .roctn's 4 r id< ) 312 a , I 'l lendlv 
Socielirs Al 404 1 ). hunctiona! 
kejirestml.it ion sn 51*) a, I' nr 
4 uulr and Industrv si 331 b, 
(.aniicmt Jndusttirs ai 373 a, 
( .rosh A II I 7=1 .1 ,( .mid Soria hsni 
All 202-04, I laiulit i.ift Am 23() 
b, 2 S 7 b. Ilanse.ilir I-ea^^ue Am 
2U2 a , Indusli lal Arts ami ()S() b, 
foiirnrA nnm’s SocnVirs a 111 424 
b, I <d)or A 111 (>i() .1, Pip a , Labor 
Lev41sl.it ion and I <ia\'A1ii P73 li; 
l.abor, Methods of Reimincra' 
tion lor Ain (177 a, L.iw Mer- 
chant IX 272 a. Leather In 
duMiies (l.abor) i\ 312 b, 
Masoriiy \ 1 77 b; Monopoly x 
P23 a; Mutual Aid Societies \i 
K.S a. Occupation xi 42(1 b, 
Plutocracy xu 17P b, Profes- 
sions xii 477 a, Putting Out 
System xiii c) a. Textile Indus- 
try xiA 3<)o b, 4 'r.Hle Associa- 
tunis xiA^ (ijo b. 

('.i lULAUMl' , f —A 11 224. 

( .1 lUl.Al Ml' .Sc H SCK, (7 Vil 223 

C 7 uillotine, l*arhamcntary — 111 
371 b 

( iuiRAX 1 >, P.— API 223. 

Ciui/uj,!*' J* (L — Vll 223; Introd. 
Vol. 1 (4 he .Social Sciences as 
Disci] )!ines, I Vance) i 249 a; 
Doctrinaire \ 187 b. 


(duMPLosspt/, L — Vll 227, Introd. 
Vol I (Nationalisni) i a, 
('onejuest iv 207 b, Race xiii 3(1 
a. Sociology xi\^ 238 b. 

C.usissus i--Am 227; Mortmain 
XI 4P a. 

C'.L'siAvus 11 — vil 228; Oxen- 
stierna xl 32P a. 

C.UIlhRRI'/, j. AT.“Vli228. 

(iuS SI , J. Al Vll 22(). 

( .1 SOI, S" Vll 230 

( jI ZM/vN- liUANC (), \ — vii 230. 

(AimidsiiLS -scr Physical Fvdu- 

C SHUN 

('.S s — Vll 231-32. 

I l<i-am, A - \\' 3'M 4 - 

I laarfager, 1 J - i\ 81:; a 

I I vAs, W--NII 232, (Cooperation 
le 374 ■' 

[ I SAst , 1 1 — A n 2 ^ V 

I Iaiu vs CnRi'i ^ — vii 233 36; Ar- 

rest 1) 222 a; jurisdiction vin 
4^2 1 ), Martial 1 aw' x IP3 a. 

) Liber, I- — xi 482 <1. 

ilvnii -Mi 23() 3(), Comparative 
l^=vcholog>' iv , .,1 a; ('nstoni iv 
638 b; Folkways vi 2()3--^6; 
1 1 uman Nl- ure \ 11 3 J i -37. 

I I icienda- ix 1 18 b. 

I hiddon, A (' — Evolution, Social 
A’ 630 a , ( truanienl xi 497 a. 

I iadilh — viii V34 a. 

I I SOI I V, A 4 ' — Vll 239; Taxation 
XIV 3 48 b. 

iFninan — viii47i a. 

Hauc'kll, 1., — Vll 240, Freethink- 
ers A 1 4fjp a. 

DaoI'N, K. H — Vll 241. 

11 sc.c.Aki), II R. — vii 241. 

H sc^.cr CoM i RUNCF'S -Vll 242- 
44, Introd. \’o] 1 ( 44 ie Trend 
to Internat lon.disin) 1 173 a; 
Arms and Munitions IVallic ii 
207 a; llelhgerencv 11 306 a; 
Internal KJiial l^.iw' Ami 170 b; 
Feague of N. it ions ix 288 a; 
Limitation of Armaments ix 
480 b, Neutrality xi 3()3 a; Per- 
manent C'ourt of Arliit rat ion xii 
7P b, Prisoners v 4 War xii 420 b, 
i’n/e XU 42!) a, Rccpiisii ions, 
Military xiu 323 b, Warfare, 
Laws of XV 3P1 <1. 

Hague Tribim.il see Plrmani-:n'i 
(' c)tTin ot Arbitr-mion. 

IIaiin, K. — \m 244: (icography vi 
()23 b. 

Haig, R M. — A'li 628 b. 

Hail Insurance — i 34(7 a. 

Ihdbwtichs, M. — I 207 a. 

I lalcl.me, J S - x 269 a. 

FI -SLi'., M.--A 11 243 

IFsufs, 1 -vii 243, Mercantilism 
X 33 () b. 

Halifax, Lcjrd (d. 1693) — vii 
246, 

Halifax, Lord (d. 1715) — sc’c MoN- 
lAC.U, (A 

Hall, C. — vii 246, Socialism xiv 
1 93 b. 

Haj>l, (i S. — Vll 247, Adolescence 
1 458 .1, (’hilcl (Psychology) iii 
3Pi b; Haeckel vii 240 b; Play 
xii 160 b. 
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Hall, W. E. — vii 248; Belliger- 
ency ii 506 b; Intervention viii 
237 b. 

Hallam, H.— vii 248. 

Halllr, K. L. yon— vii 24Q. 
Halles Centrales — x 142 b. 
HaloandI'.r, — vii 249. 
Halschnkr, H — vii 230. 

Halsey Formula — viii by(} a 
Hambnrg-American Line — ii 4()t> 
b. 

Hamll, cl a van — vii 250. 
Hamilton, A — \’ii 2^1; Introd 
Vol 1 (The Re\ olnlions) 1 136 
a, Alien IVofierty 1 1*36 b, Judi- 
cial Review vm 458 b, JVolec 
tion xii 562 a 
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Industrial Museums — xi 139 a. 
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Indiisikial. 
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iNDt'S'lRIAL. 
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I ,! I'l al lire !\ ^ ’ 3 43 Met Ik ifl, 
St )( nl !tk \ 302 b , < a n'li/.i t ion , 

I a > itk mik \i } s j ), Ri Imioii 

Mil ^ 30 b Soi If 1 \ \,\ 231 a 

1 ns! 11 111 Kill. I i It' Mk iinu s \ 3 h 7 
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I Xs 1 1 1 1 I Ji Li 1.1 K \ in 90 

1)^. Mimhonsn n s jo. blind 11 
3 '""X b, bonds, \dn,mist i.il ]\ c 
n <107 In bo. ft!- Ad\ isor\ n 
9 l I a , t Inld 1 1 h'ptmdciil i in 
399 b, I Dt ]nn|ik'nl ) 408 b, 

1 ] nst It nl ions ) 410 j j ( j jpples 

IV 3<>3 1 . Ih \ \ I .S4 b , Sleii 
t.il 1 h it'( ij\(‘s X 312-1.3. 
Mental Disorders x 317 li, 
Mt'fil.d Ihgicnc \ 3jt4 23, Old 
Age XI 458.1. Ikn.il Inst It lit ions 
Ml 37 94 . 

I nstr nrnenf .disni — Pragmatism 
\n 3(«> b 

LxMk\N(f -vm 93-FI3 (Princi- 
ples .ind lIisror\ t}5~<j8, ir2. 
Industry (>8 lof), ti2, Law and 
Regulation io(. 15). ,Srr ('lassi 
lication of Articles (Insurance), 
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a; 'lioiKlinK ii a; Broker iii 
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t( iniBridKe lus'l ' 47 ' ' <1 . I an 
Ret run \i . ( .mm'!! \i (>41 

.1 . liu (Miie \ 11 (i2 4 B, 1 iidaisiT 
\ 111 4 4S B . I list kru e \ 111 so.S B. 
LaBoi 1 M IMU44C Banks \ iii 
(>47 44. I and Mortj^aj^e C redil 
( ( ) i\ 31 l>, 1 ,a\\ 1 |e\N isli ) 

i\ 223 B , Life I nsin a IK e i\ 4* hj a . 
Loans, IVrsonal i\ 502 a, 504 
B, Loral ion of lndustr \ t\ 5.S7 
a, N.Uional liu'oine \i 210 a, 
i\i nhrokin^; \n 44 a, IVire 
StaBili/at ion Ml 3()3 li, i’lues 
(Theor\ j xu 374 a, Lrotil xu 


48f>-H7, Public Debt xii bo3 b; 
Savin^i; xiii 532 a; Small Loans 
xiv 107 a, KKj a, lisury xv 
iO' 4 -<;> 7 - Wa^es \v 2^0 a; 

U u ksfll \\ 41 « .1 
iviiklsis -\iii 144 4K lilor. 
I'arlia menl ai V n S02 a , 1 ii il x i \ 
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lirudenee vui 480 a. I ejjal Pro 
lession aiul l.c^.d Ldtu.iiion ix 
441 a. lalH‘rf\ i\ 442 a. l.obbx 
i\ st»S ^8. Middle ( lasS ' 407 
IS. Mibl irisni v 44; b Miini- 
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tmnal Lcomoiok Planning; xi 
102 07, i'lliirs, ’^^lIfKa] M 
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l sS so 1 nun nat loiial I in.ime 
\ 1 1 1 102 I 

1 nt ei nat lon.d nunits y<( 

\(.KI 1 Ml \ i - 1 \ 1 1 lv\ \ I n iX \i 

I nt ernat lon.i 1 AiBitr n on - 

\k 1.1 1 K \ ] u >\ . 1 \ 1 1 KN \ I uiN \l. 

I altn nal loiial ( omention tor Air 
\a\i4:ation 11 4sl a, 337 a, 
40s B 

1 nternai lonal Lxjiositions vrr 
i.XVnsnioNs, 1 \ n KN MION \i 

I ntei n.il lonal 1 edin.itionot I e.u'h- 
ers* \ss(M’ial mns xiv 332 a 
IiUeinal lonal I ederalionol I'rade 
Lmons I .iBor MoveinenI 

\ m (>«;s a . 1 radt' I nions \\ 

S4 B Xif i;/m) Aiiisterrlaiu 
liUerual loiial 

Iniiknmionvi I in \\( 1 ~ mu 
I s<» <>4: B.d.ime of I lade u 
400 400. ( initial Baidviin: in 
40(1 a. 1 niaiKud t i.;.mizal ion 


vi 246 b; Foreign F.xchange v; 
35 ^~^» 4 I I’oreign Investment vi 
364 78; ( .old vi U )2 b; In- 
deinnily, IVIiIil.irv xii ^143 a, 
Inlernal jonal trade viii ipH b, 
(rheoi\) 204 a, l.t'ins, Inter 
4:o\ ernnient at i\ 3St) 0i Money 
M.uktl \ O17 a, Ueparaiions 
\in 300 I (H , \<( )\\is( \u\i\ \ annlx 
MU 340 b, Seh bieveuex . 

\ I onomu ai (>37 B, 03H V> . 
SiLei >a\ -,o a, Via'iisV 

xi\ <)0 3 .1 

Intel 11 itioind t .uaT.inMas — .sec 

Ml \K \N in M I N M K \ ' IIONAl 
liitf rn It I'Uial llaivester ( o, -1 
SsS ■' 

Intern. iiion d Institute of Agn- 
< ult lire s/ r Ao 3 U l IT t Ki , In- 
ii KN MOix M i n or 

Int' niai lonal 1 dx r t )lfi('e -s/'d' 
! , 1 l K \ V I U)N \I I AUOR ( )K(.AN- 
n A I ION 

1 N i I 1: N \ [ ION \L I MlOK DioMNT- 
/MJON UJ JOJ ' 7 Child (La- 
lior ; 111 4 ! 7 1 . ■ oal liidnstrx' ui 
s(j(i B. 1 out.] L.iBor \i 344 b, 
lliMlth InsijrLiru- 1 2 tiS B. 

I aliof. ( .oM Ser\ ites tor \ 111 
OS2 h, leisure i\ 404 b, 
B' it.siu's M\ 3(>o .1 Wages \v 
B 7 ■! 

IrtM'iiat kmmI Ladies' Cariuent 
\\ ot la rs' 1 niori -< rarment In- 
dusiiies \! sNi ]i, S( liU’Singei , 
L) x.ii 373 ,1. Sigiiiaii, M \i\ 
SI t. 

1 rO 1 nat lonal Language ix 1(18 a 
Iniiknmim\\i 1 ,a\\- \ni itiy- 
7s. iritiiKl \ ol I ( The kom.in 
W oi Id ' 3 40 B, 00 ,1, I Renais- 
s.iiue.iiid ketornuiiion ) loo a. 
Advisiirv ( tjMrnons 1 478-80, 

A^^iessian. international 1 48(1 
.1. NgieMUints, Internation.d 1 
SIN 2n AlaBani.i t hums 1 oil 
I 4 Mien 1 044 B. Mien Pro;)- 
(it\ 1 (14N b, \nioN n 30 a, 
AniiLXatiori n (>8 Oo Aibitr.i- 
lion, 1 111 ei nat lonal n 102 a 
Armed Merrh.intnien 11 201 <14. 
As\ iiim n 280 ’^jo Bar u 4 so a . 
B.irtoliis of Sassolerraio n 471 
a lUdligereneN n S0SM17 i-ierg 
l)ohm 11 S2 1 li. Block idc- n 304- 
oO, jhiund.ines ii (.31 b; 
Bulmennro iti 04 a, ICnkers- 
hoek 111 130 a. ( .d\o 111 1 33 a; 
b.d\o and Drago Doitiines ill 
IS4 St), C .isus Inlh 111 20{) b; 
Ct'ssmn 111 310-20 ( il./enship 

ni 472 a. Cliinel ni s8o .1 . 
(. odituMl ion 111 (><K^ b, Comity 
1111178 70 Coiu essiouh i\ 133 a, 
tonthri of 1 .IMS i\ i87m:) 4. 
( out unions \o\'agc o 320 21 
t I I’ll I abaiid t)l \\ ai i\ 32 1- 
23. Derlar.itioii ot I nndon \ 
4“ -48, Detlaratioii of I\ins a 
48-40. Diidoniatir Proteclion \ 
133- s.S. Duress A 2 8i)}).rncm\ 
Alien \ 347 40 . e'jualitv of 

Bt.iies \ s8(> 82. I.xterritiTial- 
u\ \i 30 41) L\l radii ion vi 
J I - 44 1 aiu hiUe \ i 152 a 
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Field vi 229 a; Fiore vi 234 b; 
Foreijin Corporations vi 357 
a; Freedom of the Seas vi 439- 
61 ; Cienlili vi Pi 6 a; (jrotius vii 
177 b; Hall vii 248 .1; HelTter 
vii 311 b; Hubncr vii 527 b; 
Immunity, Diplomatic vii 596 
b; Insurrection viii 117 b; 
International Le^iblation viii 
International Orj^ani- 
zation viii 181 a, International 
Waterways vm 212 .i; Inter- 
vention \ 111 236-39; Jitta vni 
405 a; Jus (/cntiiim viii 302- 
04; Lame i\ I 3 a ; League of Na- 
tions iv 288 1 ), Martens, K. F. x 
161 a, Martens, (i F von x 161 
b; Merchantmen, Status ot \ 
350--52, Militar\ Oc upation v 
43(>-3(), N at 1011 all! \ xi 240-32, 
Neiitraltt\ xi 3()0 (»3. <)pj»rn- 
heim XI 47P a . t)ut law ty ot \\ ar 
XI 308 b. Pe.K'e Mo\enients\n 
44 b, Permanent (\)urt of 
Arbitration xii 7() 78, Perma- 
nent Comt of Internal lonal 
ustuexn 78 Si, Pirac\ \ii 13(1 
, Prize \ii 424-2P, PnfeiKhjrf 
xii 702 b, R^uhol xm 44 a; 
Kerogmtion, International xiii 
1(13-68, Kenauir \m 287 b; 
Reprisals xm 31^-17, Ri\ ler 
xm 399 b. Sanction, Interna- 
tional xiu S28 b. .yo\ ercjt,mty 
xiv 2(>3 b, Stoicism XIV 409 b, 
Stowell \i\ 41 t 1 ). Suaiez \iv 
429 a, Treat les w g(>-ioi , Lni- 
form Le^^islation xv 179 b, 
W'lttel XV 232 a; X’ltona xv 2(t8 
b. Warfare, Law's of xv 339 ~(> 4 . 
W'ciss x\ 393 a, Westhike w 
4r)3 b, Wheaton xv^ 408 a; 
Zitelniann x\' 537 a, Zoiiche v\ 
340 b 

Ln'ILKN XIION'AL LrGlSLAIlClN — 
vni 173 77. Arbilrat ion. In- 
ternational 11 137-02. Declara- 
tion of London v 47-48, 
Declaration of I 'a ns v' 48-49. 
Hat»ue Confert nc'es vii 242-44, 
International L abor ()r>;ani/.a- 
tioE vm 164 -{>7, lntorn.it lonal 
LavV' van 167-73, International 
Organi/.ition \ni 177 ^13, L.ibor 
Legislation and Law van 6()6 b, 
League of N ilions ix 28() a, 
'Lreaties xv 9(1-101; I’niform 
Legisl.itiop xv I 80 a. 

International Management Insti- 
tute- — 111 90 a- 

International Merc.intile Marine 
Co. — Ihiilm 11 410 a, Shij)])ing 
xiv^ 39 b. 

International Miners’ Ferleratiun 
— X 306 a. 

International News Service — \n 
33b a. 

I S"I L R N’ATIOKAL f )RGAM/ ATIUN— 
van 177-83. Scr n'levant titles in 
Classification of .'\r(icles (In- 
ternational Relations), p 352. 
See also Index, Inigkn viional 
Relations. 

International Police Force^ — ix 

t>. 


Internaiional Relations — vni 
183-89. See Classification of 
Articles (International Rela- 
tions), p. 332, See aho Introd. 
Vol. I (War and Reorientation) 

i 217 a; Boards, Administrative 

ii 608 a; Casus Belli m 2()(>“()8; 
Ihiibargo v 483-87. Kxecut ive v 
683 a; Fascism vi 138 b; 
Ciovt. (Bnt ('ommon wealth <if 
Nations) vn 38 43. Immigra- 
tion VII 393 b, Inv'estigal ions, 
C'.overnmental viii 259 b. Pro- 
tection XII 3(>4 a Sec aho 
Inti vi\ \ 1 ion \i isvi. 

Interna lonal Relief I nmn— xm 
183 b 

1 nt ernat lonal Settlements, Hank 
for- NM‘ Bank for International 
Sell lenient s 

lnlernalion.il St.it i.st ical Instiiute 
-\i\ 33 <) I) 

Inlcm.it lon.ii 1 ehg 'hone .md I ele 
gr.iph (.'01 p — \iv 3 (<(' b 
1 N 1 1 KN \ 1 ION VL Ik \oi - \ m 1 80 
2 o.s (Inst It u( lonal Pr.imewoik 
l 8 t)- 2 <K), 208 , Iheorv 2 'i'‘-o 8 ' 
.Sc<’ rein’ll fit title'^ in Llissitii.i- 
tion of Art u'les p onmunt ) j* 
349 < n/oj Am om< >bil< Imhi-’ 

trv 11 324 1 ), 323 b. 32 N .1 \via- 
lion 11 3(>4 1 ), Bill ot P\( haiiv* n 

341 b Busine'>s ( •o\ t 

for 111 I I 4 a , t an I 1 m 2 p' .1 
('ement 111 288 .1. ( redit Irisiir- 
anceii 33<> a , Dr.iwbai k \ 2^^- 
33, 1 A(* Iftfliistiv V n*| a . I ( n- 
nomic I’nlit V' \ 3^8 i , 1 (a t- 

noinics (C'l.issic.il Siho**!) \ 3-3 
b, Lleclric Powtr v 4(>6 (> 
Llertnc.il Manut.n. 1 urniL' l.'i 
dustrv V 473 i> 1 .11 iL isK f :i 
Pi ( tbleni \ 1 (^2 b I t *i ejcu 1 n 
vi'stnu fit \ i 3()=; 6 I ..rnit me \ i 

342 .1 , 1 il.iss .HP 1 I’otli r\ I'ldiis 
tr a’s V 1 (i77 b 1 osplan V I * l 3 a 
( ii.iins V 11 1 4 3 b f i( .(V \ i fieim 

( ds \ M 303 .1 . 1 met n.it i< i/'.il 
b 111. nice V m i oi i .1 , 1 1 < »n .iin 1 
StC‘el Industrv viii 31.'* 1 >. 

Meat P.u kmg .md S|.i irclr eniic 
\ 232 1 ). Metals \ 371 .1, 3-7 t.. 
Milling Indiistrv \ 4'^(t ti, \b)- 
lion Puliiies v.i {,j N.iiion.i! 

I .con Pl.mnmg \i 2< 1 3 .t , < lil I n- 
dustrv \i 410 b, I'.iiius and 
\ainishesxi 332 b, f\in-Amer- 
ic.inisin XI 33<i ti, Plnlipiiiuc 
J'lobleni xn M 1 .i, n 3 b, Rubtier 
xm 439 I), Staliili/.n ion, I, con 
MV 314 a, Textile industiv xiv 
3^7 i) See aho ( ovivn kc i 
I ntern. iijoual I r.insit see 

I ran >^ 11 , I N I [ RNAi ion \L. 
Internat jonal 1 nion of Rev'oln- 
tionarv V\rilers ix 341 a 
I N J I.RN \ I ION VI, WVTIKUVVS — 
vm 208-1 ; ( oinmerc lal Routes 
IV 19 24, I 'shenes vi 270 a, 
l".inania C.nial xi 334-38, Sue/ 

I ana) xiv 444-47, Irarisit, 
International xv 79 a. 
International Working Men’s As- 
soc. (i864)--ice I'lrst Inter- 
n ational 


International Working Men’s /W 
siac. (1922) — Labor Movement 
viii 695 b; SyndiCiilism xiv 
4(>9 a. 

Inu rn vnoNALisM -viii 2^-19 
See releiHint titles in ('lassihca- 
tion oi Articles (InterrMf lonai 
Relations), {c 332 See also In- 
trod \’ol 1 ( I he rienti to 

Internat lonahsm) 1 172 b. Au- 
tonoinv n 33(> a, ('ha rubers of 
(.'ommerce m 328 b. ( oinrmmi- 
catimi iv 80 a. ( oofier.it ion iv 
362 a, ('oi)V’nght iv 403 .1. b'os 
mci|H)li(.inism iv 438.1, Imupire 
V 303 1 ), hanploveis' Assocni 
tions V 31 3 b. 1 xjiosif 10ns, In 
tern.ilion.il vi 23 27. I eder.il 
ism vi 1 (H) a, 172 .1, 1 edei.it ion 
\ I I 7(1 h , I main lal ( )i g.in i/.i 
t ion V 1 24!) b lm|K‘ri.d I ml \ 
v 11 (>03 a , I abor Mo\ ement v m 
<)<1S .1. 1 e.irned Soiieiu's ix 29<> 
.i.leL'.d \i(l IX 323 b M.irifnne 
! .i\\ X ' 30 .1 , M.itei mt V \\ td 
t.iri \ 223 a, Minoiities. N.i 
t lon.d \ 32 3 a Monel .0 V I nions 
\ ()(u> .1 \. It ion. distil M 2 30 b. 

Patents \ii 22 b. I’osI il Suviie 
xn 273 b, Ihiblii I li ,d! h xn tiSS 
I ) ILidio \ Ml >0 ' , ('3 >1 , R.iil 
roads 1 1 jboi xiii (;8 .) . Reli 
LMous 1 list it m I' 'iis 1 Prol esf .1 nl I 

MM 272 b, SiKlMil"! I’lrlU'S \I\ 

2 l G 1 S( d m! I/.I t lOM , I I ononiH' 

XIV 3 1 ) i 1 eat hinc Protc ssion 
xi\ -.32 ,1 . j r.idi 1 niofjs x\ 33 
s 3 1 I idt 111 it ks .ind Naim s \\ 
full 1 ians[Kir tation w 8 <^ h, 
W ( iglit s ind Mt .isnres xv 
30 ' > .1 

In II kiu I 1 viiuN \ iM ju) 20. 

1 n \ es| 1,^.1 1 iMin,, < lov ernmeni al 
\ 111 23 *^ ,1. lecisl.itive Asseni 
blit s ( I r.im t j i\ 37 3 a , i( icr 
manv ■' 382 ,i 

iiiK ion 1 isele v 447 b, 

I i\ re VI I -^2 b. Riim.in L.i w 
Mil 424 b 

1 \ M Rs I V 1 1 ( f )MVri FO I Mil 220 
2(1 (omnirtuit Powers i\ 174a. 

I on icn ( or|K>rat ions \ i 333 a , 
Inleist.ite t onmiene ( otiimis 
Sion \ tn 22<> 3t>, R.uiio xm (>3 b 

In n Rsi \ 1 1 ( nvivn K( t ( ovtstis 
SION \ III 22(1 36. 'Xdams 1 433 
.1. PA'ftrt'ss (.omp.dites \i 28 .i , 
Kn.ijij) V in 37() .1. Proutv xn 
37(i b, R.iilro.ids xm 82 ,1, 83 b, 
R.ite R«‘gulation xtn 107 .1. 

Inter-State ('ornmission, Aiist ra- 
il. i - van 228 .! 

hiterst.ite C ongiacts — see C om- 
J*X( IS, I N I I RSTAI I 

InTLRV I N IION ■ VIII 23(1^ 3 ( 1 , 

fiackward Countries 11 381 .1, 

( .ilvo and Drago Doctrines m 
Cajiit iilat 10ns m 213 b, 

( ivil War in 323 a. Dgilom.ific 
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S( hool ) \ 35^ a. (t'aaibiidpe 

Schtiol) 370 a, (Socialist Lcc> 
noiiiKs) 37'S a . h llieiericv \ | 3K 

a, Ivlertrit Power v 4^)7 a, 
Llectiical ALoiufac t rinriy Im 
fiustrv' V' 174 b, haimd iVotec- 
I ion of t he I aw \ 37 f a , 

r. ISC ism vn r :^7 b, Pood Indiis- 
tnes (Bakmy, 1 ui ) \i 304 h, 
(P.akirip, r S) 307 (, dU'ver 
apc*s) pK> .1, ((Airifef 1 1 »ner\ ) 
31 I a. f ur Trade ami Industry 
M S3 4 b. 3 p) a , T ill nit ute n i 
S4 1 a , ( «ar uieut I mlust ra s \ 1 
S7('' L. S-'^o a. ( tas Jmlnsirv \i 
S(it b, (/lass .iml Potterv 
Industries vi 673 a. ( .o\M 
()wiKr-.hip vu I I -S a Ileavv 
( lienuc ds V 11 300 b Motels \ u 
173 b. liurmuratiou \m L, 
Imlmtrml Jvevolulion \ nil!) 
liou .iml .Steel Imlmirv v 111 
313 22. I iumhv am) I )r) 

( !im rime l mlust r\ i\ l (i 3 a . 
Law ( ( urn ilor ni i\ 2 1 b, 
1 e It her Imlusl nes i\ 412 10, 
Loc'.itiou of Indus; fv i\ 3.^7 a, 
SSci a Mac'liint's .iiid lools v 
22 b, Matcli Imlusl rv \ 203 a. 
Meat Paekiuy ami Slauiihienu^ 
\ 24^^ b, 201 a. Middle C!as‘, \ 
41 } a . Migrations \ 433 L. 4 47 
a. Milhm; lmluslr\ \ 40() .i , 
Mniinu \ 504 a. Monojxih’ x 
f)2(> li, Mununp.il Irinsp xi 
1 20 b; M nsie \i 104b, Na t lonal 
luronie M 2 1 S .1 , ( 111 Imhisiiv xi 
44(> b, ( )](! Xee xi 434 a. Pen- 
sions Ml oS 1). povmrt V Ml 2R7 b. 
Print inp and Piiblishiny \ii 412 

a. Prolil Ml 4K1 1), (^>uarrMi)y 
MU lob. Kac keteeriny xiii 4^1, 
Radio \ni 57 a. Railroads \iu 
03 100, Restaurants xni 3 4H 1 ). 
Rubber xin 45S a. Socialism \nv 
lc>9 b, 2oiS b. .Statistics xiv 3(12 

b, 1 echrioloyy xiv 537 a, Tex- 
tile In<lLis(ry xiv 5<io— c)6, To- 
bacco xiv" (>43 b, Wilue and 
Price x\ 218 b, Wood Industries 
XV 473 a . 

Labor, Agricultural — see Ac.ri- 
ri LTi'KAL Labor 

Labor B\nking — vui 620-24 

L<ibor Blacklist — vrr Blvc’KLIst, 
Labor. 

Labor-Capital Coopkka 1 ion — 
VIII 624-29, Abbe i 354 a 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft ii iso, 
(Mmpaiiy Unions iv i23-2(), 
Construction Industry iv 27(> 


b, Lmpioyee Stock Ownership 

V 506 <)(}; Industrial Relations 
VII 713 b. Industrial Relations 
Couririls vni 717-22, Interna- 
tional L<ibor ( Irganization vin 
164-67, L.ibor Banking vni 622 
b, Labor, ()0\t Servic es for AMU 
647 b, Profit Shar mg xii 4<S7 <)2; 
Railroads Mil 96 b, Unemjiloy- 
nient (nsiiranee xv ]()'’ 74 

J.aboi C'olieges— icc WoKKLRs’ 
Ta>t c ION 

L\iior (oMkvea— Vlll 620-33: 
Bargaining Power 11 4()t a 

P>lac klisi , f .abor 11 S7^-79 . ( <>n- 
tracl labor iv 342-44, Oiitess 
V' 28S a, lailiceineiit of Lm- 
t>lovees V 337 b, Imlenlure vii 
<)43 b, Labor 1 egislation ami 
f <iw' van 907-70, l.aboiirers. 
Statutes of IV 3 (y Law (( unen 
form I IV 2 1 n b 

L\M(ir DmiM ri s — \ ni 033 37, 
Boxaott II ()t»4 h, Company 
Ifoiismg i\' ilO fi, (.Ompany 
Unions i\ I 2“^ ... ( out iliat ion, 
Industrial i\ 1O3 (k;. Conspir- 
ac'v, Ciimirial iv 237 a C'ori- 
strmJion Iridiistrv i\' 270 b. 
Courts. Imlustii.l i\ SS.S-.S''^, 
])ef<(ti\(^ Agemufs, IViVcile v 
i(i(> b, I )ire( t An ion v i 3(> b, 
Lni[iloveis’ Assocaa t ions \ ,311 
h, Iron ami Steel Imlustiv vui 
317a Lalior. frovl Services for 

V 111 94!) l), Labor Inpmction \aii 
(>53 37. 1 .ibor 1 egislation and 
1 aw vail ()Oj a . Martial Law v 
If)}, a. lAilicnig, Industrial '^'li 
on <R>, R.nlro.ids \iu 9 S a. 
■strikes amJ Lockouts xiv 4K)— 
29 

1 MioR 1 n\c HANOI Banks — vui 
(34 / ~'44 

Labor I xchanges— sec KMrLC)\- 
VI N I Lxf FI \N(.F s 

Lvhor, (rovrRNMFNr Sfrmc I’S 
1 Ok — V m (>44 33. Bourses du 
'Jr.nail 11 (>39 (>o. FmjiloN’nient 
1 ‘AM'hariges \ 318-23. Inter- 

u.itional 1 <ibor ( )rganizalion 
\au if)4— f)7, Labor 1 egislation 
and l.viw Vlll (>37 70, Mi- 
gr.itorv 1 ahor \ 444 a, Mini- 
mum Wage X 49 T- 9 s. i'ro- 
diieers’ (Anijior.it ion xu 460 b, 
.Social Insurance xiv 134-38; 
Unemplov merit Insurance xv' 
192-74 

Labor, Hours of-'-.vee Hoirs of 
L \BOR 

Labor 1 nji'NCIion-- viii 653-57; 
Labor ('on tract viii 631 b, 
L.ibor Legislation and Law vm 
670 a. 

LvBOR LtOtSLAflON AND LaW' 

vui 937-79 (Legislation 657- 
67, ('75, Law 697 ; 9 ), Chartism 
111 352-54. C'hild (Lalioi) ni 
412-24, C'onsumers' Leagues iv 
292 .1, Date) e Iradier \ C> a- 
Domestic SerAMCx* v 204 a; 
Due Process of Law v 266 a; 
hajual Protection of the Law "V 
574 a; Factorv System vi 54 a 
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Freedom of Contract \i 453 a; 
(iovt. Regulation of Industry 
vai 124 b, 126 a; 1 lonievvork, 
Industrial \ ii 447 b; Hours of 
Labor ^'ii 4^0 a; Induslrial 
Hazards vii 703 a; Industrial 
H\'‘^ien(‘ \ li 7(17-10; Industrial 
Relations \'ii 71.? a; Insjiection 
viii yj b; International Labor 
Organization viii l()4-(i7: 
Kaskel viii S4S b; Labor C(ai- 
tra('t \iii 33: Labor 1 )is- 
piites \ iii (>34 a; Labor, (to\’t. 
Ser^'iees tor \ iii (>44 33; Labor 
Injuiu'tion \iu ^>33-37; La- 
bourers, Statutes ot ix 3-0; 
l.e Orand i\ 3()S a; Maternity 
Welfare x 223 b; Mininiurn 
Wai^e X 401 -()3. Mining A('ci- 
dents \ 312 a; Railroads xiii 
1)3 a; Safety Movement xiii 
30; b; Seamen xiii ()t3 a; 
Short Hours Mo\'(‘ment \i\ 
40 a; Soi'ial lnsuranc(‘ \iv 134- 
3(S; Trade Fnions (Oermain) 
x\' I nemj)lo>’nient Insur- 

ance x\' i()2--74; Welfare WOrk, 
Industrial w 3()''s b; Women in 
Industry xv 434 b; Workmen’s 
(”om})ensation \\ 4S.s-c;2. 

Lauor, Mi: I lions ot Ri.Mt m;r\- 
'iloN l(_)R — \iii 677--<S2: Profit 
Sharing xii 4S7-()2; Wages xv 
2() 1-320. 

Labor' MovKMrvT— ■ viii 

Agrari.iii Mownients i 4(12 a; 
Agric. I abor i 330 b; American 
I'^ederation of Labor ii 23 30; 
Bourses du 'Lra\<til ii Osf) ()o; 
Chartism iii 332-34; f'hnstian 
Labor Idiions iii 44 3 - 4 <>. Chris- 
tian Sicialism iii 44(1-32 ; ('o'il 
Lif)erties in 31 1 b; Closed 
Shofianrl ()jH"n Shop iii 3<^'*^ 70; 
Confr-ilt' rat ion ( lem-rale du I ra- 
vail i\' 17()-Si, Cooperation ix 
360 a, (lielgmm) 37<^)-^'o, ((rcr- 
man\ ) 372 a; Criminal Syndi- 
calism iv 3iS2-<S4; i)ue(’t Action 
V 133-3''^: Dual Cfiionisni v 
230 t)i : l armefs’ I nion \i 132 
b; f ederation \i 177a. f reedom 
of Association \'i 44<S a; free- 
dom of Contract y \ 43^ b; 
friendly Societies \i 4(13 a; 
Ciarment Industries vi 3^)1 b; 
CTeneral Strike vi 007 12 , 1 lours 
of l^abur \'ii 4!Soa; Immigratirm 
vii 390 a; Industri<d Relatifms 

vii 71 I b; Industrial Workers of 
the World \'iii 13 iS; Interna- 
tional Labor Organization va’ii 
lt)4-t>7; International Relations 

viii 1H7 b: Knights of L.d)or viii 
381-84; Labor viii (nc) b; Lalxjr 
Hanking \'iii 620-24; Labor- 
Capital C(K4)eration viii 624- 
2(); Ltibor Hisputes viii 633 -37; 
f.ab(jr Legislation and Law viii 
637-76; Labor Parties viii 697- 
709; Negro JVoblem xi 340 b, 
347 b, 330 a; Peace Movements 
xii 4- b; iVoducers’ C 'ooperation 
xii 438-62; Proletariat xii 316a; 
Sabotage xiii 495-97; Short 


Hours Movement xiv^ 43 a; 
Socialist Parties xiv 212-21; 
Strikes and Lockouts xiv 419- 
26; Syndicalism xiv 49t) 300; 
'Lrade Fnions xv 3-37; Work- 
ers’ faliication xv 484-88. .SVc 
'Lradf. Fxions. For hiofi. 
rrforrtucs see t'lassifieat ion of 
.Articles (Labor), ]>. 5(>3. 

Labor Pariii s -viii (>97-709 
((ieneral (>97-<)9, 708, (it. Hrit. 
()C)9-7o3, 708, Hrit. Dominions 
708, IL S. 7o()-o()); 
Fabianism \\ 48 a; Indian 

Ouestion \'ii (>(>() b; Industrial 
Relations vii 713 b, Indusiri.il 
Workers of the World viii 13 b; 
Labor Movement \'iii (>88 a; 
Parties, Politic.il .xi 3()4 b, 

( .Aust rali.i ) ()0(> .1, (Helginm) 
(>14 a, ((it. Hnt.) (>o2 .1, 

(j.ipan) (>33 b, (New Ze.il.ind) 
(>07 b. (F. S.) 30() b; Proletariat 
xii 5lt> I); Socialist Parties \iv 
213 .1, 218 b; lrade I nions 
(.Austr.dM) .w 4(> .1, (Helgiuni) 
28,0 pit. Hilt ) II .1, (>s()rwa\) 
21 .1; Workers’ ial uc.it ion x\ 
48(>.i. 

Labor Preas-^- viii (»8() a. 
l.ubor PsN'chologv— Ifirker xi S7c> 
b. ■ ■ ■ 

Labor Stal isl ic's- - Labor, ( io\'t . 
Ser\ices for \iii ()4() .1, WViyht 

XV 4()() b. 

Labor lax — f'orced Labor \i 
34-> !>• 

Lvbok IiKNaniic \aii 7o<>-i3; 

C isiial 1 .ibot in 2<)0-()2. I >0- 
mestH Ser\ ICC* \' 202 .1; b.m- 
[»lo\mcnt Lxch.inges 318 j;; 
Ncgn' Problem \i 3)3 a; Profit 
Sh.irin'2 xii 400 b. 

L Mu)t L \\ I., f.. R. 1. i)i ix 3. 

LM'.oI Kl K-, Si \ I l 11 S ()| ix 3- 
(>; AarK'iilture i 378 b; Faitice- 
nienl of fanjiloyees v 337 .1. 

L ABR \ \ CaoR-vna, R. .M. i>i : — 

IX (). 

Labkiola, a. — ix 7. 

J.a ( halotais, L. R. de C. de — v 

413 ' 

LA('OMBt, P. — ix 8. 

Lacoromri., L H. 11. D — ix 8. 

L \r>i), ( L. — ix 9. 

Ladd, W. — ix 9; Peace IMove- 
ments xii 42 a. 

Ladies’ Home b>Dnial — ii 621 b. 
Lai Aio.i r:, P. - ix 10. 

Lafayi i IK, Maroi is dk — ix ii. 
I.AI I KRIKKI , F. 1,. J.- ix II. 

Lai fkmas, H. r>i-. - ix 12. 

Lafitait, J.-F.— ix 12 
L\ IA^lki:] IK, R. M.— ix 13. 
Lafontaink, L. H. — ix 13; Bald- 
win ii 407 b. 

Lafii.mk V Zamalloa, M. — ix 
14. 

La(.\rdk, P. dk— ix 14. 

I.aink, a.— ix 13. 

Laissk/ Fairk — ix 15-20; Ad- 
ministration, Public i 441 b; 
Business iii 82 a; Business, 
Oovt. Services for iii 114 a; 
Capitalism iii 198 b; Chris- 


tianity iii 438 b; Ch>’denius iii 
468 b; Collectivism iii (S33 b- 
C'ompetition iv 141 47; (Con- 
trol, Social i\’ 34(>a; Diinoyer v 
281 b; ficononiic Policv v 331) 
a; lA'ononucs ((.'anibridge 
School) \ 3()8 b; I ree 'Lrade \ i 

442 .1 ; (i()\t. \ai 13 a; (iovt. 
Regulation of Industry \'ii 124 
a, In\es1nieiil vm 2(17 b, Labor 
Legisl.ilion .ind L.iw \’iii t)(>3a; 
Liberalism i\ 438 b; Libert \' ix 

443 b; M.iiket x 131 .1; Mer- 
canlilism \ 338 b; Aliddli' C'lass 
X 408 .1; Prole(tiou XU 3()I 1); 
Smith \i 442 b; frade Associa- 
tions \i\' (>72 .1; Ft ilit.irianisni 
XV i(;S b. 

Lajfai R \i, L.- ix 20 
I.alor, f . - \'iii 2()0 a. 

Lamarck, (An v\i h r di - ix 21; 
.*\d.ii>t .n ion 1 43(> .1, Brnkigy n 
33 1 b : 1 N ( ilut 1' >11 \ (>31 a . 
l.AM \R I l\l , A. M. L. DK If Dl — 
IX 22. 

La.mas, a.— ix 23. 

1 .AMB \Kni . W . 1\ 23. 

Lambeth ( 'onfererK o — \i 351 b. 
Lambton, ) ( .. -.s< I )i kiiAM, 

Lok i>. 

I -aine I )ucks- - 1\ p)2 I ». 
L\M].n\\i^. hi K. Dl— ix 24. 

1. \\H I I Kii , L < > I’l — 1^' ^ 5 - 
Lamm \^( u. 1 1 i\ 20. 

L WIOK.M Dl — iX. 2(>. 

1 . VMl’l K I 1( (). } - IX 27. 

L wirci (in. K.- i\ 27, Introd. 

\ nl 1 ( I'hc Trend to Inier- 

nat If )n.di'^ni ) i iM) b; History 
and Histf>r logra ph\ \ii38oa. 

1 . WIl’RI' DI, ( M . i\ 28. 

L \\( \sii K, J. — IX 2(); Bell ii 
303 b. 

Land Bank Schi mi^— ix 2(7-32; 
Assign. iis ii 281 .1; Hertzen- 
steiii vii 340 b; I .aw. j . i\ 270 .1 ; 
Renleiim.ii k \ni 2i)t». 

L.ind ( .rant Colleges - Agric. f>l- 
ncation i 340 .1; Agru . Lxperi- 
menl St.it ions i 343 .1 ; Agncul- 
tme, C,o\i. .ScTX K'es for i (>02 a. 
Land ('.rxnts — ix 32-43 (F. S. 
32 -3(), 43. Brit. Knijiire 3f>-39, 
43, Lat. Amer. 3(>-43): Forests 
vi 383 a; Freehold vi 4()4 b; 
Homeste.id vii 43(> 41; Land 
Settlement ix 33 64; I and 
I'emire (Ancient World) ix 
80 b; Negro Problem xi 337 b; 
Public Domain xii 613-28; 
Railroads xiii 78 b; V'etcrans 
xv 243 a. 

Land Mortgac.k Crkdit — lx 43- 
53 ^^Agric. 43-30, 33, Urban 
30-53); Agric. (Tedit i 332 b; 
(instruction Industry iv^ 269 a; 
Farm Lo.m .System, Federal vi 
106 b; Home Ownership vii 433 
a; Housing (Fur.) vii 300 a, 
508 b; Investment viii 266 a; 
Land Bank .Schemes ix 29-32; 
Land Settlement ix 33-64. 

Land Registration — Land Trans- 
fer ix 129 b; Law (Hellenistic 
and Greco- 1 Egyptian) ix 233 b. . 
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l.AND Sl'.l ri.l-.MIA'l -i\ 5,3 f).], 

Ai;ri('iill tire (L. S.) i 5S() h, 
A^Ticiilt iir(‘, (xivi. S(‘rvi(-cs for 
i ()0 \ .1, (>04 1); ii.K k-l o 1 lio- 

1. . 111(1 Moxi'iiKMils ii 47S 7(), 

('olonics iii I njiitior \i 

500 ()(); lliis(li \'ii 4S1 L, 
Honu^stc.id \’ii 4 p, Irri-j 1- 
{ ion \ lit .1 , 1 ..md ( .r.i nt s i\ 
^42- j L.ind Moritoi^c ( rcdit 
(Aj^iic.) i\ 17 ;i ; L.ind Irnnm 
ix(ll .i; l..ind It ili/.it kui i\ 1 4J 
47: N.ili\c I*oli('\' ( \tri(M) \i 
277 I), ( \ . Amcr ) 1»; LuLIk 

l)oin.iin Ml til 4 2S, Sni.dl 
Holdinjjs \i\ 104 )», \\.ii.;(‘S xv 

422 .1 , /i< in isni w ^ 4 1 a . 

L VM/ Sri ( u. V j i< )\ i\ d4 -70, 

Hooiii 11 () VI -I ; 1 -.ind ( . I. lilt s 

(I S. ) i\ 44 i), l\(’.d Lstatc xin 
I 4(1 a . S; )(•( iilal u >n M\ 2 (il .1 

1 \M> 'I \\ \ I n >\ - i\ 70 74: A|)- 

jirnri.it ion 11 1 4 4 L. ( a | »i: ali/ i* 
tion .ind Amort i/al mil ol Ia\rs 
in 2 1 I 1 ). I oti'sts \ 1 4X4 t). 

( fcniTa! I’roix-it d a\ \ 1 (104 a ; 
( i(‘oi \'i ti 4 I a , I .and '1 (.‘niirc' 
(Lhina and j.ip.in > i\ it; 1», 
( Kiissia I 107 a ; 1 ‘roi (Tt \ I a\ 
xii 54 "^ -4 1 . Siiudr 'I .i\ xi\ (14 
(>7: I lU'arnrd IncrriULiit x\ 
14s 1). 

I. AM) 'I'l M rt — i\ 74-127 (In- 
tiod 7 ; 7(1, Li rnit i\ i Six k*! k's 
7( 77, 1 22. \n( K'nt \\ ut Id 

77 -^2. 1 2 4. \\ . 1 iir , iLat 

1- mpirc .md L S >2 <v), 1 2 4, 

1 .. 1 air ,md Near I .. .'.t no lot), 

I2S, Russia loti 110, 1 2t., India 
1 10 112, 1 27, C hin.i and Jap. in 
1 12 11.^, 127, l.it. ,\m(‘r 11^- 
122 , 127): Inirod \ ol I 

(( rreck ( iiltiiir and '1 liou^li^ ^ 1 
4() I), (1 }u‘ Ri mian \\ orld ) 

44 1), St) 1), .\l)srntf{' t )\\rH'rship 
i 47t) b, .\'»;r.it i.in Mnxa-mcnis i 
4<)2 41 S. Ae.riiailt in o (Antifp 
intN' .ind Middlt' AvO's'l i S 75 

( i-air ) 477 1). < 1 an ojir) 4S2 b, 
(India) 4(12 .a. (L. S.')_4.S4 b. 
Alienation of lVoi)ert>- i t)4o L; 
Allotments li 4-7; A[)n.in.iee ii 
140 41. Ar.'ind.i ii 14P b, 
,\ssi/,es 11 2.S4 b; P)ru liT iii 4 : 

C'olon.ite lii t)4)) -4i ; laielosiires 
V 424 27; lait.iil 444 
lasc'be.it V 4<ii ()4; Ibirm \\ 
101-04. I'.irm den. nicy \i il!S- 
27; I' (Mid.i lisiii A Imiese) \i 
214 M4, (I 'uroi).} 204 b, (Jap- 
anese) 214 b, iS.iracen and 
Ottoman) 210 14; I reehold \’i 
4P] P4; ( '.rac(diiis \'ii 142 :i ; 
Homestead vii 44t) 41; Irish 
(Jiiestion viii jHh 1), Ixnapp \m 
478 b; Land (iranls (L.it. 
Amer.) ix 40 a; Land d'r.insler 
ix 127 42; L.inded Instates ix 
140 44; L.indiord .uul I'en.int 
ix 144 48; l.atifnndia ix ]8()- 
8(); L.iw (C'lineiform) ix 2i() b, 
(( ’.erm.inic) 24^') .1, (Hellenistic 
.ind ( ireei )-!•'}.' ypt i.in) 244 a, 
(Ja|)anese) 24!) b, (Jewish) 21Q 
b, 222 b, (Skiv'ie) 244 a; 


Manorial wSystem x 97-102; 
iMininji; Law x 414-18; Mort- 
^.'ij^e xi 4-Md'^; Mortmain xi 
40 40: Nomads xi 4<)() 92; 
iVas.intry xii 48 44; Perjietui- 
lies xii 81-84; Plantation xii 
148-54; I’nmogenitnre xii 402- 
05; Ihililic l>omain xii ()14 28; 
Si‘rfdoni xiii bt)7 71; Small 
Holdings XIV 101-04, V'ill.ige 
faimimmily w 243 59. 

Land dRwsir.K ix 127 142; 
Alirn.'ilion oi Pn)])ert'/ i b; 
Law (( imeiform) i\ 217 a, 
(< lerm.mn ) 230.1, (Ilellemstic 
and ( ii ero-Li^yi a i.in ; 233 a, 

N.itiv'e I'olicy (\ \niei ) xi 
20i .1 ; Re.il Instate xni 134 a; 
S])e( ih( Perforin.) rn e \iv 2.Sb b, 
Lwi) 1 11.1/ \ 1 10^, IX 142 137. 
N.iMir.d Iv'esoiirees \i 202 a, 
Recioti.il Pl.oip.nj^ xni 205-08; 
Soils \ie . SO--S I 

L aM) \ At i ' Ml )\ ’X I s"’- 4 (i; 

A'.p K . keononiirs i 537 b. 
Asse-smont l i 1 ax(‘s n 271) 70; 

L. ind Morua'je ( redit ( Av^ru ) 
IX 40 b; I .Old d.ixation ix 70- 
73, S])e(i.il Assessments xi\' 
277 a. 

I. \Mi\i I K. t ). — 1 \ 140. 
l.WDtl) r.sl ATI s- ix 140-44; 
A.3r.in.in Moveimnits i 492 - 515; 
A'.nicnlt lire (Lne. ) i 477-81, 
Hndi.i) 4()2 .1. I Rome) 474 .1; 
Alien. It ion of IhooeriA i ()30 1 >; 
Ai isto('ra(. \- 11 I -St) b; (diarle- 
in.e^ne m 34t> , ( 'o|omi*e iii 

t.3<) 41, l.iulosiires \ 42() b, 

I nt .1 il \ 4=. 3 4t); I tnul.dism 

(fjp.inese) \i 214 a: loriunes, 
1 Yi\mI(‘ \ ; 4S(>-(p; 1 uid ddmiiie 
i\ 74 127 L.it ifiindi.i ix i s(> Sip, 

M. inorial vSystem x (>7-102; 
Nobilit\ xi 4S()a; I’erpet mt i(‘s 
xii 81 ,). Pl.intatiori xi 14S-44; 
I'niiiocemt lire xii 402 04; Rent 
( h.iriie xiii 2(>2; Rentier xni 2(>7 
b, SkiA'eiv (Rome) m\ 77 a, 
(I . S.) 84 b; Sjienre xi\' 2(>4 b. 

LANni.(.)Ki) Axi) I I \ AN I — i\ 144- 
48; {’.irm 1 enancA' \i 118 27; 
Rent Reitul.it ion xili 2()4-<>(i. 

I .ands(dial t Associ.it ions — Agric. 
C redit i 443 b; Land Mortgage 
C redit (Agrir.) ix 44 b. 
L.tndsi;emeindt — xii 247 a. 
L.indsting — ix 488 a. 

I . A\K, \V. — IX I 48. 

Lanfssw. L M. a. ni': — ix 148; 

Native PolicA' xi 271 b. 

Pan FR ANC — IX i4(>. 

Lanc., a. — ix 140; Animism ii 66 
a; bOlklore A'i 28.8 b. 

I^.tng, |. r.-— xi 606 b. 

Lan(., L— ix 141. 

LaniAiffl, C'. C . — ix 141; Ames 
ii 44 b; C ase Method iii 242 a; 
Leg.il Profession and Legal 
lAliicalion ix 448 a. 

Lam.i- , C. (L - ix 1 42. 
l.ANCi:, V. A. — ix 152. 

Lanc.f, H. — ix 144. 
Lange-Eiehbamn, \Y. — vi 612 b. 
LANtiLAND, \V.— ix 153. 


Langl(3Is, C. V. — ix 144. 

Langton, S. - - x 44 b. 

Lan(,i:a(.:'.— ix 154-169: Inirod. 
Vol. I (What Are the Social 
Sciences'^) i 7 1 ), (d'he l!ni\'ersal 
C'hurch) ()7 b; Ant hrojiology ii 
77 -79, loo a; Aryans ii 264 a; 
Attitudes, Soc'lal ii 404^)7; 
Commimirat ion iA' 78 b; CdiL 
tnre iv 622 a, 644 b; Dialect 
l24-2t); l .thnir C.'omrnunities A'^ 
6o(> a; (Ventlrman, TheorA’ of 
the vi 619 ,a . I ndi.m Quest ion vii 
<')6oa; Kmshij) viii 4t)8 b; Liter- 
at lire ix a; ;\i<in x 72 a, 
Miibic XI 144 a; N.at lonalism \. 
245 .i; Records jlisloru'.d xni 
17 1 a; Regionalism xni 210 b, 
214 b; S\mboIism xja’ 493 b* 
d't adit ion xa ()_; a. For biof^. 
rcfrrcjurs see C dassific.'il ion of 
Ai t If les t Philology), p. 565. 

L.ins(|iienet s \ 442 a. 

L.io I/li s.r Taoism. 

^ .1 peyre, P. — ii 1 24 a , 

l..MT.A( t , Mai -CIS i)t - ix 169; 
AA'cragc ii 437 a; Frc(]uen('y 
Distribm ini A'i 4'8»' a; Poisson 
xii 180 b; Probability xii 426 b, 
42(> b. 4 32 a . 

L.i))onge, 1 1. \k de — xi\' 248 b. 

L\ri '()-1 )a\iij:vska, A. S. — ix 

IC) 9 . 

L.ipiM MoA'ement— xi 624 a. 

Large Numbers, 1 .iaa'S of — Prob- 
al ilit y xii 440- 44. 

I.AIO.F. Sc M I I’roOT CTIOX — ix 
170-81; Ngric. Credit 1 S3T a. 
Ague. Labor i 449 b; Agricul- 
ture i 484 1 ), 4()7 a; Agriimlt ure, 
('.oA't. SerA’ires for 1 606 a; 

Automoliile industry ii 424 a, 
P>y-J*rodiKT iii I2() b; C'om- 
binations, Induslri.d in 664-74; 
C'ont inuous Industry Ia' 418- 
20, C'osl lA’ 471 b. D.iirA' In- 
dustry lA’ ()()4 a. I'dectric PoAA'er 
A’ 462 b; Engineering a- 444 a; 
T.ictory SASteni x\ 41-44; I^kirm 
A'I 102 1 ), luc re. ising Ret urns auI 
640 a; Industrial RcAailution 
A'iii 4-14; Industri.disni A'iii 18- 
2(1; I’l.intation xii 1.48-54; 
Scientific Management xin 603- 
08; Sni.dl Holdings xiv 102 a; 
S[K"('i.di/,ition xiA' 282 a; Stand- 
ardi/.ition xia’ 322 a; Trusts xv 
1 1 I -22. 

Larkin, J. — viii 2(>4 b. 

La Kochf.foi cauld-Liancourt, 
E. DF— 1.\ i8t. 

La Sagra a lYriz, R. D. de — see 
.Sac.k a a Pi ri/, R. D. df la. 

La Salli-, J.-H. i>l — ix 181; 
Literacy .ind Illiteracy ix 417 a. 

Las C as as. 15 . df— ix 182. 

LAbKi R. L.- ix 184. 

L.iski, H. J. xii 171 b, 172 b. 

Laski, 1 . X 40S b. 

Lasri YRFs, — ix 184; Index 
Numbers vii (>57 b; Mercan- 
tilism X 446 a. 

L.AssAi.r.F, L.— ix 184: Abstinence 
i 482 a; Ateliers Nationaux ii 
292 a; Coojicration iv 372 a. 
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Labor Movement viii 688 b; 
.Socialism xiv 196 b; Socialist 
Parties xiv 213 b. 

Lastarkia, J, W — IX 185. 
Latanr, J. 11 , — ix 185. 

Lathe — x 20 b. 

Lath HOP, J. C. — i\ iS(). 

Latiki xdia -ix j8() 8(); At>rarian 
Movements (Ancietil Rome) 
i 494 hair.) 5(0 b, (ltal\) 

500 a, (Lat. Amor.) 512 a; 
Colonatc ill ()39-4i. i'ortimos, 
Private \'i 390 a; Land 'IVniire 
(Ancient W’orld) ix 8[ a. 
iManorial S\slein x 97 b; 
Sla\'er\' (Ronub \i\ 77 a. 

Latin Monctar\’l nion llimetal- 
Iisni and Monmnet allisni n 54 *'^ 
b, Monet ar\ Lnioii.s x 5o() .1. 

La d'oi k 1)1 Pin Lhamhi v, K. ni-, 

— IX 1X9. 

Latter l)a\ Samis— .see Mor- 
mon js\i. 

L.ittes, I.. — Niii 32 b. 

Lai , V. j . i\ 190. 

Laiick, W. j. — \n 092 .1, 

L viT), \\'. —IN 190. 

Lai 1)1 KDAi 1 , 1 OKI) --i\ 191. 

Laii^hlin, J. L. \ 111 2<) b. 

Lai ndr^ and ('l1' wing 

Indp^i kv — ix 191 -<) 7 . 

Laiir, L. vi 112b. 

I.Ai Kii K. IX 197. 

La\ Ai,, I . X. 1)1 IX 198. 

La\ater, J. K.— x a. 

L \\ 1 1 w ! L. L. \ . ni — i\ i () 8 ; 

X illa^e ('oTTimiinil \ xa' 2 S 3 b. 

LAer:k(.Ni’, L. < L. di— ix 199. 

Lavis^i , la.- ix 199. 

La \ olMI k’. A. 1 . -IX 2on. 

L v\ ko\ , P. i-. - ix 201 . 

L \w — IN 202-G7 iPriniiti\'e 202- 
ot), 21)2, (ameral \ lew of 
Ancient 2o()-oc}, 292 , l.L;\'|)tian 
209-11, 21)^, Liineitorni 2ii- 
M), 293, Jewish 219 2S, 2 () 4 , 
(ireek 223 29, 265, Hellenistic 
and Hreco IX\ 1 't lan 22()-35, 
293, ('Tormanic 235-391. 203, 

Sla\'!c 240 49, 2 (A), ( eltic 24^- 
49, 2 ()(>, C'hinese 249 34 , 29(), 
Japanese 23^ 37, 2<)7, Hindu 
237-62, 2()7). .No' Classitical ion 
of .'\rticles ( Adniiiiist rat ion of 
Justice), p. 348, (Jurispru- 
dence), p. 332, (Lcpal Rela- 
tions), p. 333, and relevant titles 
in (C.'rime), j). 33<k 
Introd. \ol. I (A\’hat Are the 
Social Sciences.'') i 4 a, (( ireek 
Culture and 'Fhoiii^ht) 18 a, 
(I'he Roman World) .47 a, 37 1 ), 
39 b, (The Universal Church) 
68 b, (The (Growth of Au- 
tonomy) 74 a, 77 a, 80 b, 
(Renaissance and Reformation) 
too a, (Individualism and 
C'afiitahsm) 161 b, (X.itiorial- 
isrn) 170 b, ('Fhe drend to 
Internatimialism) 179 a, j<So a, 
(WHr and Reorientation) 219 a, 
(The Soci-iJ Sciences as iJisci- 
plincs, Austria) 267 a, (France) 
252 a, 233 b, (Cit. Ikit.) 239 a, 
145a, (Hungary) 269 b, (japati) 


321 a, (Lat. Amer.) 306 a, 313 
b, 313 a, (Rn.s.sia) 282 a, 2S3 b, 
(Scandinavia) 293 a, (L. .S.) 
324 a, 340 a, 344 b, Anthro- 
jiolopy li 88 b; Aiithoritv’ 11 319- 
21; Uasuistry iii 2()3 ly ( hris- 
tianitv in 431) a: Colonial Ad- 
ministration hi ^>4.4 b. Con- 
sensus i\ 22() b; ( nit lire i\' (>33 
b; Custom iv (>t)i b. ladiuhten- 
ment 3S<>a; Fictions \'i 227 b; 
F'olkwavs \i 2()3 h; I* imc- 
tionahsm vi 323 b; (invl. vii <> 
b; Fibertv’ ix [4 a; ()b(xlience, 
Poht ical XI 4 1 3 I 8; ( )iit law rv of 
W.ir xi 309 b: I’hilosophv' xii 
I2t) b; lV)\\i‘r, PoliliiNil \ii 
304 a; Sx'ioloi^v XIV 242 b, 
State xi\ 331 .1; Ct iht ari.imsm 
.XV’ 1 99 a; \es(ed Inten'sts xv' 
2.p) 1». J‘i>r /)/(»!;. nfemue'^ see 
( la.ssitic.ition of An K'les (Lawk 
[). ^()\ and Hhstorv- lay.d). p. 
3 f) 2 . 

Law l.Ntoki 1 Ml n 1— in 207 70; 
Ant liro{>( 4 oe\ 11 8(> a. ( 'i\i( 
Fahu'ation iii 490 ()S. Iiistic(\ 
Adnnmst rat ion ot \ la 3 **• 

I..dinr, (t()\i. Sei\ues lot vni 
(>49 a; Lawlessness i\ 277 7<); 

t Ux’dieiK e, Poht a .il xi 411) 1 ); 
Police X!i in;-<>o, Piohibition 
XU 303 .1 , Ra( kef (‘erine xiii 47 a, 
49 .1 

Law, ). i\ 270. b irikinc. ( "tii 
men 1 il 11 |2<) 1). Ihibbles. 

S[»e('iila! ) \ e 111 24 i » , Land Link 
Schemes i\ 31 a; Men .i nt ilisin 

X "^ 3 ^ . i . 

LvwMiKcinM IN .:7o 74. Ibll 
of Ln( Iki m;e II 3 }o b ; ( om 
men 1 d Law tv is a; ( otimion 
1 . 1 w' IV St b, 1' ,i irs \ I (>o b , 
M.instield X I03 .1. \e40t1able 
Inst riinient s ni t2 b 
Law of N.itioiis — sr,' Iniikna- 
I K )N vi I \w 

Law ot Nature* — see Nxilkvi 
L \ w . 

Law Reform -Amer, L.ivv Insti 
tiite* ii 39 si; ^,(4uily v 3^' » b; 
Jndici.irv a in 4t>9 .1; Justice, 
Administration of vni 322 b, 
Lavs ((Tinese) ix 233 a ; I e^isla- 
fion i\ 330 a, Procedure, Let;al 

xii 430 b. 

Law of War— ACC W'akfaki-, 
Law s . 

Lwvi s, J. P--1X 274, Fertilizer 
indijsirv vi nyt b. 
l.AWCiiVf ks — ix 273 77, .Solon xi\' 
234 b. 

Lawlpssnfss- IX 277 79: P>riK' 
anri.i4;e ii 693 <>6, ('.imorra iii 
i()i-() 2 : (Lin^s vi 5t»6 a: 
JiivStice. Administration <if vni 
318 b, Lyrndiintj :v (>39 -43: 
Mafia X 3(^-38; Policing, Indus- 
trial xii 1 (i 3-<>6; K.icketeerinj^ 

xiii 43-30; Smuggling; xiv 1 19- 

23. 

Lavvhi.nce, H. M. and Lohi> — ix 
279. 

LazAr, Ci. — ix 280 . 

Lazarisles— -XV 262 b. 


I,A/\Ris, M.— ix 280; Play xi- 
i()o a; Social Psychf)log;y xi' 
LS 3 a. 

La/zxri, f’.— ix 281. 

Lfa, 1 L C'. — ix 281; History and 
Historiography v’li 387 b. 

Lead— N 3()3 b, 37 ^ «P 
Li' VDicksiiip IX 282 87; Aristoc- 
raev ii 187 b; Xiifhorify n 3 PC 
21 ; bout m\' li ()tx) b , F asrism vi 
133 b; ( icmiis vh (>12 13; Hero 
Worship vii 33^ 3 ^> Litellee 
tiials vni 118 2(); Jonrnalisni 
vin 421 a; Machine, Pohtieal ix 
(>379.1; Mob X 333 a; Mon 
anhv X 37c> 84; ( tliearchv xi 
4(>4 a; ( tpfxirt nnism \i 47(> a; 
Parties, Politie.il xi 393 a, 

(Jap.in ) (' ts b. L“bl ics \ii 22(> .1 ; 
Si .1 1 esni.i nsti ' I » m\ 3^0 3 -- 
Le.igiie ot ,\rnn‘d Ncnttahty - 
ii 2( >3 b. 

1 ,1 A(.( I 01 \ M K 'Ns IN 287 a;s; 

Ad\ isor\ (ipinioiis 1 478 81', 

,'\eic‘('niei)ts, lnleiiMtion.il 1 

3 9/ ... Ai;r icnif nrc*. < >< '\ t .Sc'rv 

icc“s for 1 9o9 a . AllMiioe n .4 b. 
Arms and Miinniojis '1 r.dtic 11 
2 o 8 .1 . \\ i.t t ion ( I .1 w I 11 3()9 b ; 
b. dance ot I’ower 11 3(18 b. 

Italance of I rade n p »3 .1 ; 

business. ( .o\ I Ser\ i(’c*s for lii 

1 i 7 ,1 , ( .ilerid.ii ill 1 4 t 1', ( hild 
(Wc'llirei 111 >79.1, iNeclected) 
4o(. .1. ( I aboH 417 .1 . ( o.d 

Indiistrv’ 111 s<)() b, ( oinmerci.il 
Fri'.ities i\ ' b. 1 )ipk>mat N \' 

I S I .1 . 1 hs.irin 1 ineiit v i (>0 a , 

1 .\j)orl 1 )ut les VI 2 t a . I''or( ed 
1 .d»or \) S4I a; ( .real Powc'rs 
\ 11 n.i b ( iiMrant les. I ntc'r- 
iMtion.d vii 191 ,1. Immunity, 

1 )iploma t K \ II 397 .1 , 1 m- 

p(‘rialisin vii 9i 2 ,1 , Intel na- 
t n m.il Ad\ iseis v ni 138 a ; 
luieni.ition.d bailor < )rg,ini/.i- 
tioii vni 194 b. I nU'T n.it loii.il 
1 .(‘cislal ion \ 111 I 7 (> ,i . 1 nt ei 
national ( irgam/.it ion van 183 
b; Internat lon.ii W’.iterv\ays 
vni 211 b. Intrrn.it lon.ilism 
v’lii 217 .1. Intervention v iii 
237 .1, Investigations, ( lovern- 
ment.il vin 239 b. Limitation of 
Arm.imenfs iv 4.82 .1, Lo.ins, 
Intergovernmental ix 3()n b; 
M.imluir i.in Problem x 83 a; 
Mand.ites x 87 <13, Minorities, 
National x 322 n; Monroe 
Hortrine \ 632 a; Morbidity xi 

4 a; Munitions Industry xi 
J33 b; N.insen xl 181 b; 
Opium Problem xi 474 a; 
Pass|M)rt xii i() a; Peace Move- 
ments xii 47 a; IVrmanent 
('oiirt of International Justice 

xii 78 81; iVostitution xii 537 
a; Ihiblic Health xn ()55 b; 
Refugees xiii 203 a; Reprisals 

xiii 316 b; Sanction, Inter- 
national xiii 328 b; Statistics 
xiv' 360 a; d'r.uisit, Interna- 
tional XV 79 a ; Treaties xv 09 b. 

League of Universal Brotherhood 
— xii 42 a. 
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LhARNKD So^KTihs -ix 2f)5-3()(); LiccilsLATioN—ix 347-54 ; 80.1, (Russia, Imperial) 65 b, 

Intnxl. \()l. I ( I he Social ii 494 a; Jiluc Laws ii ()(M)-02; (Russia, Soviet) 68 b, (S. 

Sciences as Disciplines, Aiistri.i) Hlne Sky L.iws ii t)02-<)5; By- Africa) 34 b, (Si)aiiA 86 a. 

I 26(} a, ((.ermany) 2()3 a, ((’.t. J-'w iii 128 2g; C'hild (Welf.ire) (Sweden) 63 b, (Switzerland) 

Brit.) 242 a, (lliini;ary) 272 b, iii 3-0 b, (lly^iene) 383 a, 58 a, (ddirkev ) 85 a, (Lru^uay) 

(Japan} 'k (Russi.i) (1 lelnujiient ) 406-09, (Welfare 94 a, (L. S.) 19 b; ( royt . 

289 b, (I . S.) 347 b; Rese*iich Legislation) 424 27; (!oniniit- Bubliialicnis yii 120 b; League 

xiii 330 b, 331 b; Slat 1st ics xiv 1(‘es, Legislative Iv 4(x44; of Nations ix 289 a: (trganiza- 

Constitutional Law iv 247 55; lion, Administrative xi 481 b; 

Leas(‘-.scc Landloko and 1 i.n- Const it iit i«)nalisni iv 257 b; Petition, Rij^ht of xii 98 a; 

ANi- ^ initiative and Refeiaaiduni viii Ire. it its xv 98 a. 

Le.isehold Land 1 enure ix 50-52, Intern.at lonal L>e^isla- Le^islativi* Committees — sec 

lion \ iii 175-77; Islamic Law (ViMMii 1 1 a s, Li- (.isj.-x i ivk. 
LK.yrin.H LNi)rsrKii',s ix 300-16 viii 34s a; liitlici.d Rev.ew \'iii Legislative R(*ierence Ibireaus — 
(lannifi}; 300-04, 315, Leather 457 (>4, judiciary viii 469 a; Leeislat ion i\ 353 b ; Legislative 

Products 304-12, 3t5» Labor | urisjirudente viii 481) a, 4So a ; Assemblies i\ 359 b 

312 ltd. l.abor Legislation <irid La u v .11 Legitim viii 30 a 

Leblanc, N. — vii 301 b. 657 (>7; Law (C hinese) 1x253!), Li Lkani), D — ix 398. 

Lr: Bon, (f.- -ix 316; Belief ii (( .erniauK ) '‘38 b, ((.reek) 225 Lihm loj, R A — ix 39i<. 

500 b, .Sotial Ps\chol()g\ xiv b, (Ihllenistic ami ('.nao- Line, 1 ix 399; Index Numbers 

15.3 b, I.g>’ptMu) 230 a; Legisl.i'ive ^MM.35b 

Li(K\. W . L. IL -ix 316; Assemblies (lli-^i and d heor' ) 1 in;, j ( . i\ 399. 

B.il.mce of Pow('r ii 398 a. ix 3S0 b, (I ranee' 379 a, I i ii'.M/, ( .. W . \o\ — ix 400; En- 

Li ei.MHi- , I'.. 1 - i\ 317. Prolit iSp.nn) ^,(>3 i, il . Sd v-l b, lightenniem \ ,a5(> a ; Humanism 

Sharing Ml 48s a. ^ 3t>7a,Lobb\ p .St, 5 (>X, Mining \'n 541 b, Jiistite viii 512 .a; 

L(‘ ( orbusier, ( . I*. J ( , - ii 1 aw x .-^itta, Petition. Ivighl 01 Nilural Law \i 28(> a; Ps\'- 

25 t» b. xii<>8a, Po. ,i Laws Ml 230 -3 } . clioiogA,' x.i ^oo a 

Li OKI Rot 1. IN, A \, i\ 317 Ket f' ),i( 1 1\'(“ (a'gislaiion xui Leaester, L rd — yc Montkori, 

Lee, R 11 -\ 4s b. 353 57; Roin.iri L iw xni 420 a, S. hlg 

Lii(\Si\,S \ \N IX u8, J21 b. 4.73 i>. Simijit uar\ 1 egis Li,i^T,P, 3 \ 1x402. 

Leeuwenle K'k \ \ in 11 .331 a. l.ition xi\ 4t)4 6 (). Tarilt mv Li 1 -a ri — ix 402 of); Am iteur li 

LIIk<t^, .\ ii 1 IX \i<i 521 b; I nilonn ia‘gislalion x\ 18-20; Anthropology 11 89 b, 

Li o \l .Alt) ix ,310 24, Bnesen ii 1 7.S .si; \eto w 247-41). 100 b. Art 11 22() a, Care.:*r lii 

t> 9.3 a, Le2.ii Proles'eai and Legislation, lntern.ition.il 22.3 1 ;( liibs 111 .373- 77 ,( .out le- 

Legal LdiKation i\ 3|| b. 1 \ it 1^ \ \ I lo\ \l, Li ( .1-^1 \ 1 loN ni.in, d'heor\ of lh(‘ \'i (>17 b; 

!*ubli(' Delemh r xu t>i i 13. 1 A-.^t Miaai — ix lioi.rs oi L,d)or \'n 492 ti; 

Legal Ldu( .It ion or 1 i(.\i, Pko- 333 <)N illi'.l ami 1 'he<>r\ 355- lndu>tn.i lisni \'ui 25 b. Parks 

1 1 )N \ M I Li o \ l l.Di t V- <*i , 3<).3. 1 . S 3(>i (K), 393, ( it . XI .382 N7 , Pla\ xn t (,o t)l ; 

lloN. Bril .111(1 Dominions 36() 74. Recre.ition xiii 1 7() 81, .Social 

legal Medicine st. e Ml UK \l. 391,. 1 ranee 3^4-7<), 39 t>, < a-r- Settlements xi\ lt)o b, Sports 

)i H! Ml ni.m\ and Austria 37(> N.3, 39(), \i\ 30.3 08, 'boanst 'rralbc xiv 

Legal Pr<)(.e(luri‘ -- sM'pKoilia K'l , .Sw it /erl.iml 3N4 83, 3()7. Neth (i()i (>4, 

Lii.\l eti.mds 383-87, 3()7, .S( andi 1 I 1 l W 1 L, J — ix 4f)(). 

Llt.\l Pkoim^sioN \\i» li(.\i n.ixiaii Si.ites and I'mland 1 emeri kt de l.i Ri\icre, P. Ik 


Lota \ 1 ION i\ 324 4<' ' \n 

cieiit and Mediais.d 321-34, 
343, Modem Lt'g.il 1. (liu.it ion 
3M b'. vt5. Modem Li'g.il 
Profession |o 4(, ) . I rit rod \ ol. 

I Reor lent at ion ) i 

221 .(, ( 1 lie Sx i.il ScieiK es as 
1 )iscil )lnu‘s. 1 I, nice) 2.S3 b, 

(( d . Bi It ) 2.v3 a, 23() .1, tL.it . 
Aniei.) 30!) .1, (Ru.ssi.il 287 <1, 
(L. S.) 325 a; .Adnuuisi rat i\ e 
Law 1 453 a, Amer. Law' 

Iiislitute 11 30 31 ; Ames li 35 b; 
Anson 11 71 b. Bl.iikstoue ii 580 
a; C'.ise Method lii 251-54; 
comparative Law iv 128 b; 
contingent loa* i\ 311-13: 
C'oroncr iv 410-11: I ce .Split- 
ting vi 178 .1; jmlici.d Process 

viii 450 57; judui.iry \ iii 4(>4 
69; I list ue (’f the PiMce vm 
524-27; Lawgivers i\ 275-77; 
Legal Aid ix 3--? a; Legislation 

ix 347 a; Notaries, Public xi 
399-400; Professional Lillies 
xii 474 a; Professions xii 476- 
80; Public Defender xii 61 1-13; 
Roman Law xiii 421 b. 

Legal Tender - .see Monky. 
Lec.ikn, ix 34(>; Labor Move- 
ment viii 689 a. 


387 8i), 3()7, lIuilg.llA .38() <)0, 
,V) 7 , S])<im and Portugal 3()i 
9 b 398, Jap. in 3<)3*a)5, . 3 <) 8 ) 
.S(’(’ ( 'l.issilK .it ion ol Artules 

(Legislation), p. 53 v AV’c dho 
Intiod. \ 01 . 1 ( 1 he RoiiKin 

World) i 50.1, Admmistrat uju. 
Public i 447 .1. Armed bones. 
Lonliol ol ii 201 a. lUidget in 
40 a, B>-Llections iii 127 28; 
( .ibiiiet iii 132 b. (^.ibinet 
( '.()\1. lii 135 a; C'onst it ut lon.il 
( Omentions iv 24() b, Lxecu 
ti\e v (,8'.: .1: Ct()\(. vii 11 a, 
(.Xigentma) 92 .1, (.Ausiialia) 
29 b, 31 a, (Austria) 77 .1, 

(.Aust ria l lungary) 7() a, (Beb 
giuin) 48 a, (iOxizil) 93 a, 

(C'an.idii) 28 a, (C'hile) <)4 b, 

(C’zet. hoslovakia ) 79 -9 (Den- 
mark) (>i a, (I'.stoni.i) 71 b, 

(b'inland) (>5 a, (France) 45 a, 
(Ciermany) 53 b, ((.d. Brit.) 
24 ,1, ((ireece) 83 b, (Hungary) 
78 a, (Icel.md) i )2 a, (Ireland) 
37 a, (Italy) 49 a, 51 b, ( Jajs.in) 
65 b, (Jugoslavia) 81 a, (Latvia) 
72 li, (Lithuania) 73 a, (Mex- 
ini) 93 b, (Netherlands) 59 b, 
(New' Zealand) 32 b, (Norwa\') 
62 b, (Poland) 74 a, (Rumania) 


see MiRciiK Di: L\ Rivikrk, 
P.-P 

1 t MJIO , L 406. 

1.1 MOWILR, (J. <ni<l E — lx 407; 

P(Mce Moxetiumts \ii .44 a. 
Lempi i( re, J \ ; ."8S b. 

Eenm, N Bolshes isin ii (,2.^~3(); 
Loiimiunist Parties W 87 a, 
(losi)l.in \i 707 f>. Literature ix 
53() b; Russmu Revolution xiii 
481 b, 485 b; Soci.ilism xiv 207 
1), I'hanov XV 140, 

Eco 111 ix 407. IntnKl. \ol. 1 
(The I ui\ers.il C hurch) i ()4 a; 

1 loly Roman Faiijiire vii 423 a. 
Er.o XIII— tx 408; H.irmel vii 
270 b; Modernism x 567 b; 
Religious Inst 11 ut ions (r<oman 
C’at hoC(') xiii 200 a. 

1 eo t hi* ( meat xi 5O0 a. 

Ft u, H. ix .4o<). 

Leonardo d.i \ inci — Art ii 248 a; 
lndusiri.il Rexolution viii 6 a* 
Machines and Tools x 19 b. 
Li:onu \ri), R. K. ( d — ix 410. 

I ,eont lef , \\ - v 73 b. 
Lf-ontovich, Id 1.— ix 410. 
Lfomvfv, K. N. — ix 410. 
Li.ofoi.o II — ix 41 1 , 
la-: Pi, AY, P. ('• K. — ix 4!!; 

E.imilv Budgets vi 73 b; Social 
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Surv'eys xi\' 162 b; Sociology 
xiv 236 b; 'rourville xiv 664 b. 
Li I’sii s, !v. k. — ix 412. 
l.iCRorx, J*. -ix 413. 

I j,R()\ -Hh \( r.iM , P. — ix 414, 

N.Uivc Policy \i 274 b. 

1 -escurc, I . — iii gc, a. 

Lkm’ M - IX 41S 17: Con- 

tcni[>t of C'ourt i\' .1. 

Military l)cscrtion x 43 1 b, 
Political (Jltcndcrs xii 200 a. 
Pt'sLir, r. K, C. ix 417. 

Lesseps, P. de — xi\' 44 ; b. 
Lkssin(., C’r. IP -ix 41 S. Deism \' 
62 b; Enlightenment N’ 351 a; 
Romanticism xiii 42S b; I'hea- 
ter xi\' ()(H) a. 

Ekh lii k, W — ix 41Q. 

Ij. Tr()--m,, ( P 1'.— ix |2o. 

Letters Patent — xi 407 a. 

Lett re de (\ichet -.see Cachet, 
Leiiki dl. 
l.ra nLR, H. — ix 420. 

I.FVASSl’ i R, P. IP — ix42i. 

I -evt'cs — \ i 2.S4 b. 

Li'.vklli KS-— i\ 421-24: Agree- 
ment of the People 1 51(1- iS; 
Lilburne i\ 474 a, Natural L.iw 

xi 2S7 b, Public ()}iinion xii 
(>74 1 ), Se('ts xin O27 b, Wmstan- 
ley w 440 vi. 

Le\’er, \\\ IP- sc( Li:\t:rhi lml, 
Lord. 

i.EVTRni LMt , l.oRo- ix2?4; Ciar- 
den C'ltK's \ i 570 a. 

Prvi, P.- 1x424. 

Lc\'inson, S. ( ). — xi 508 b. 

Pe\drate — Kinship \'iii 570 b; 

Law (Jewish) ix 220 a. 
LLXA'Bruhl, L. — Introd. \'oP i 
(I'he Prend to International- 
ism) i 1M4 b; Animism ii (»(> a; 
Magic X 41 a ; Social Psychologx' 
xiv 144a. 

Pi \ v Lawson r-\MiL\ -ix 425. 
Plwi^’ski, J. S. ■ -ix 425. 

Lewis, ( P (P— ix 42b. 

Lexis, \\'. — ix 42b; Probability 

xii 444 b; Statistics xiv^ 4()6 b. 

Pi IlL'.NXi CiiANC. — ix 427. 
PiAiiiLliv — ix 427 20. Automo- 
bile Insurance ii 440 42; Bail- 
ment ii 48S-()(); Common (Pir- 
rier iv 40 a; Compensation and 
Liability Insurance i\' J4b a; 
Cc)ntract iv' 424-40: Enpiloy- 
ers' Liability \ 4I4-I«S; IPre 

Protection vi 2b4 b; Hotels vii 
47b b; Ptiw (Slavic) ix 244 Ip- 
Maritime Paw X I2<S b; Massa- 
chusetts Trusts X 190 a; Motor 
Vehicle Accidents xi 74 a; 
Munici[)al Corporation xi <>2 b; 
Negligence xi 428-42: Negotia- 
ble Instruments xi 444 a; Riot 

xiii 491 a; State Liability xiv 
448-44; Suretyshijj and Guar- 
anty xiv 482-87; 7 >jrt xiv 644- 
57; Voluntary Associations xv 
284-87. 

Liability Insurance— .see Ca.su- 
ALTY Insurance; Compensa- 
tion and Liahiuitn Inst rance. 
Liang Cn'i-cipAo- ix 440; Hist, 
and Historiograph} vii 384 a. 


Lihi:l and Slander — ix 440-44; 
L.rskine \' 489 b; h'rcedom of 
Sjx'ech and of the Pre.ss \a ^sb 
b, Lese ALijesly ix 4it> a; 
Press xii 441 a; Searches and 
Seizures xiii (117 b; Sedition xiii 
(>4t) b. 

l abend Part ies— Lal»or P.irties 
(Brit. Doni’s.) viii 704 a. (C»t. 
Blit.) ()0<> b; Parties, Political 
(lielgium) XI (>14 1), (('aiiada) 
(»< >4 a . { ( P . Brit .) 002 a, (Net her- 
lands) ()2c b, (New /eaP) 007 b. 

1 am uausm- ik 444-42; lutrod. 
\ ol. l I 1 h(‘ Rist‘ of lalHUahsin) 
i 104-24, An.iK'hism 11 47 b; 
BaiiR"-. 11 401 b, Ca])it.ilism lii 
108 b, ( 'i\il Libert i(‘^ III 400 
14, (oii'-t.'nl <lc IP be(a|iK‘ i\' 
2^2 a. C misimur.s’ ('(>(•; k-i .1 1 ion 
i\ 2N‘) 1 ). la‘on'>m;c Polic\ \ 
440 .1. Lionomic^ iSiKi" Ltlii 
(.il Lcononnc-' \ 4.^1 Ss. 

1 rent h l\e\ < >liil ion \ 1 4 s i b, 

( ireen \ 11 10 ; L. I lisloi N and 
HksI oi n );. I 1 ] li\ \ a ^7S a . ! ( k'.' 1 
ism \ 11 a. I m pciialism \ 11 
()oS a . I ndiau ( kiC'U k »n \ 11 
()<>S a. I iuli\ idu..li an \ii (>78 a. 
Jac I )Lim^an ^ in p' » ^ , 1 , Jat ol>\ 
\'m 4()j b, I ais.se/ 1 c.iie i\ is- 
20; 1 iIhuun i\ ,; ) ; b. .Mu'hid \ 
404 b, Maklle t la-s X 40S a, 
.\lili \ .pSl .1. Nalion.de^m \i 
244 1 ), Natiir.d Rights \i 2<)o 
402 ; Pari les, I’olu ' Bulgai la) xi 
b2(t b. K icrmai.' ) t>J 4 b. ( Pal . 
Ariier ) a. Sweden) ()2I b; 
Prolet.iiiat Ml SI 4 a, Retorm- 
ism xiii 104 l>. Kiuliie xiii 4<)4 
b; Soiial ( liiisli.in .Movements 
xi\' 124 1), .SiK'iahsm xi\ i(>2 a; 
Lsino ,\v KRi b. 

LimKn--t\. 442 ]7. ('iti/enshij) 
in 471 .1 : Ci\ il Libert les ni 

4 o(>--r^G Der lar.i! inn of Ind(‘- 
pendetu'c v 4<) a . 1 >ec l.ir.it u m of 
the Rights of Man and t he 
Citizen v 40 a. 1 >‘*mocrac\ \ 
7b-84; Due Pr(K(‘ss of Law v 
2t)7 a; l.cononncs (t'l.issical 
.Srhoop \ 451 b. Lreedoni <if 

Assfination \i .^7 40. 1 lee- 

dom of ('ontract vi 4 so 44; 
I'leedom of Speei h and of t h(‘ 
Press \ i 444-4(r. I rench iP'vo- 
lution vi 474 ti; f lov t . vii 14 <1; 
Idealism mi 470 b; Individual- 
ism vai b77 b; j ust ic(‘ v ni 41 i a; 
K.int viii 44(; a, Liliendism ix 
444-42; Miil X 482 .1: Natural 
Law’ xi 287 b, 288 b; Natural 
Riglits xi 29<>-4o2; Nihilism xi 
477- 7(>: ( )be<lienre, Pohlir.il xi 
414-18; Priestley \ii 4(>4 1 ); 
Religious l reedoni xiii 24(> 46; 
ITadilion xv 64 b; \'alue and 
Price xv 224 a. 

Libraries - Introd. V'ol. i ((ireek 
(Tilture and Lhought ) i 4<^ a, 

(7 he Social Sciences as Ihsci- 
plines, Pat. Anicr.' 418 b; 
IBind ii 489 a; (P>\'t. Publica- 
tions vii 120 b; Public Libraries 
xii 659-65 


PiciUNsiNt. — ix 447 41; Adminis- 
tr.it iv'c Law i 444 b; Anus, 
Right to Be.ir ii 20() b; Assem- 
b!}, Right of ii 27t» .1 ; Av lat ion 
ii 447 -b 4<»8 b; Blockade ii 
4(14 a; Blue .Sk\' L.iws ii (>04 a; 
Commissions iv 47 b. ( 'ojiv ■ 
right IV 402 .1; 1 \{'is{' v t)7o b, 
Liipior 1 r.illic i\ 404 b; Motor 
Vehicle .XccidiMits xi 72 b; Pro- 
fessions xii 47N ,1, Prohibition 
xn 4o<) .1 : Prost it lit ion xii 447 b, 
R.idio xiii (>4 ,i : Ri‘.d I’ist.ite xiii 
140 a; re.Kliing Profession xiv 
441. 1). 

Lii iii \, R. ix 4^1; Auspitz ii 
417 1) , 1’ cononiu's V 4()7 b. 

I 11 lii R, 1 ‘ . i\ 4 S 2 : lilt rod. \’ol. 1 
( I he .Si'ci.’l S( leiKT'S as Di.sc'i- 
plnies. I .S ) 1 b. 

1 li lil KVI v\\, \ S i\ ps 2 . 

1 11 lii i;m v\\, I . l\ .)S>. 

1 11 lai., I vox i\ gg u \grirul 
I nil- 1 4s I .1 . I 1 1 1 ili/('i I ndiist rv 
\ i I 04 a . 

1 11 liRxj ‘ 11 1 , K i\ 4S4 . Ant I 
miiii .0 isiii 11 115 b , ( leiu'r.d 

Si r da- \ 1 ( a o a 

1 11 11. vM I 11 1 , W . - ix 4^4, So- 
il.! li'-.I 1 \i 1 1 K's MV 21 I). 

1 aeli 'I zii - MV Ml .1 
1 11 X IX 44() Go, Morigagi' XI 
44 a. i ‘Icdgi' Ml !()(> 

I II 1 /, 1 ) -- l\ I'm . 
lilt I \ 1 1 ^lox MoV 1 \!I \ 1 
1\ )()0 ().’ 

Pill 1 XM k vxM i\ |Uj 72 : An- 
nul 1(‘S 11 Go 71, I > m 1 \ 11 V)0 I) . 

} iMtiTu.d < >1 ( lei s v'l \P I a . 

( 'iD HID 1 nsiiraiii e \ n l ■"'2 8S. 
Henlth 1 ii'^i ’ I , ' lie e \ i I 2(rS .1 , 

1 nsiir nil (' v 11; ( U' 1 I iiv esi meiit 
B.inkaig vin 2 ;j 1*. 1 ile ICxlen- 
sion Ml )\ eiiieni i\ .jGi b. 

] ikui I r in -,i Di’f 11-. xv 77 1 1. 

Lit HI KM , I i\ 172. Level- 
leis i\ 421 L, N.iim.il Law \i 
l>.s; I, 

Lit 11 X III I M. M I IX .17 v 
J nlienfeld, P. von m r 1 .11,11 x 
1 I I ) MI.I.I P. i . 

Ln.ii xi i Li* I o vn I 1 Ik 1 '. IX 
47 M Soci.d ( trg.inisiii \i\ i gi .i 
PlMIIAlloX Ol \l IloX^ 1\ 474- 
80, l..ind I i.insliM i\ J 29 b. 
Liviiivnox 1)1 AuMwtixis IX 
480 8<>. Disarniameni v 148- 
61 , Ixir L.ist ei n 1 *rol )lem vi 
lyS b, Hague ( onlerences v 11 
2.|2 b; League of Nations ix 
294 b, Munitions Jndustrv \i 
144 b, Nat ion. il Defense xi 
192 .1. N.ivv \i .m 7 b; War xv 
448 1 ), Wai'lare, Laws of xv 

464-1. 

Limited I labilit v viii 1 i b. 

I.IM f)i N, A. i\ 481), Reconstruc- 

t ion xiii I ()8 a , 

1 .indsay, A. I ). -xii 171 b. 
landsey, B. B. - iv^ 11 4 a. 

Linen va 277 .1. 
lang, P. H. xii 1 41 a. 

Limmri), j.- IX 488. 

PiNca ET, S. N. H.-— ix 488 
iVlallet dll Pan x 65 a. 
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Linnaeus, ('. — Biology ii 551 b; 
Kace xill 26 a. 

LiPiNsxv, \'. — ix 48c). 

I apniann, ( ). - vii 4()i b. 

LUMM-.kT, J. iv .p)(). 

Lii'sii s, J. 1 1 . i\ 4pi. 

Ln*n)N, r. J . - ix 4pi . 

LicH'inn ^ - IX 4()i (),s. 

Lk^U'or IxDi'STkN -IX 4 PS“ 502 ; 

Alcohol i r>ic) ;i , Lupior 'Ir.itlic 
ix 502-00; Mori(j(K)lics, Publu' 
X h2o a; I h'ohibit ion xii 502 a. 

Linrok 'I'kAi'i'ic i\ 502 o<), 

Anti-Saloon 1 camic ii 118 K); 
C.'oncnrient Bowers i\ 175 
b; Industrial Alcolif)! \'n OS2 b; 
Li(|nor lndiistr\ ix .)05 ",02, 
Br(.)liibil ion \ii sio, Smug- 

gling xi\' 121 a; leniperaiKC 
Mo\ cincnt s xi\ 5^7 70. 

List, 1 '. -ix 500, ( ustnnis 1 nions 
iv (>74 .1, Lc'ononiii llisioiN' \' 
317a, I -crinoniic 1 *< iluw \' 3 g) a ; 
h'a'onoiniLs \’ 371 77: 1 rcc 

'1 radc \ i 445 b; Brotcclion \ii 
5b2 a. 

1 isn k, I — ix Sio; Lorunmni 
ral)k‘ diseases, t'ontro! of i\* 
()8 a . Mc(lirinc x 28S j). 

Lis/r, I'. 1:. \()\ i\ SI I. 

LriKKAt \ AM) It I f II R\^^— ix 
511--23; Introd. \(il I ( 1 Ik* 
Lni\crsal Cliiiiali) i <>8 a; 
laliication v 411 b. \cgro 
Brobli'in xi 352 a. 

Litcrarv Digest -iii it>() a. 

Lit I k\n ki - i\ 523 .See re/- 
nuifit t)i ( 'las.Nilieat i< m of 

Articles 1 1 at er.il lire and the 
Press ), 553 .See a/sa lntri>d. 

1 ( 1 he ke\'tdiil \< )n^ i 1 I 27 
b, Ant hn >|>olog\- li <M l>, \rt 
ii 251 b; ( I us. ides i\' (ii t) a ; 
Dcc'.idenc'e a. I rencdi 

I\e\’olulion \'i .t7-l • <>cntle- 

ni.in, 'I'heory of tlic* vi oiS b. 
llistorx’ and 1 1 ist nt u >gi a | )li\' 
\ii 358 a; N.ii iir.i iisui xi V)5 ,1; 
Negro Broblein \i ^^jS b for 
i>un'. ri'ft'f rth cs see (d.issilu .It ion 
of Art u Ifs ( I il ciMt lire and 
S)ci.i 1 ( 'i It ic’isin p 5t)4 

Little 1 he. Iter Mo\-eim’nl —xiv 
()I3 b. 

Li I ria los, d . I'l i^ 5 la- 
Lrnkf, M. B. Tb i\ 544. 

Ia\ I- Rfooi., Loki> ix 545. 
Li\i:su)< K l\i)i snn ix 545 51; 
Agricultiir.il M.iiketmg (L. S) 
i 5()2 b; (bmle Lo.ins lii 
27<»-77: Dr\' Ibirining \ 255 1 ); 
Meal Backing and Slauglitering 
X 242- (>3; Milk Sujiph x 
477 b; vStock Breeding xiv 
3 t; 4 -<> 7 . 

Livestock Insur.ince — i 54t) b. 

Livinc.sion, 1 L— ix 552; Oiniinal 
Law iv 574 a. 

LiviNc.s'ifiN, R. R. — ix 552. 

l.iviNos roM., D. - ix 552. 

Livv — ix 553; Introd. \'ol. I 
(d'he Rom. in World) i 52 a; 
History and Ilistoriograjdiy 
vii 3t>c) a. 

Llorknii:, j. A. — ix 554. 


I.I.OYO, 11. ! ).— ix 554. 

Ll(.)VI), \V. I', ix 555. 

Lloyd (jeorge, 1 ). C'abinet ill 
132 a; Labor Parties ((It. Brit.) 
viii 700 b. 

Lloyd’s — M.'irinc Insur.ince x 

112 b. 

Loan .Shark — xiv 107 b. 

laiAXs, 1 N n.iu.ovLkwn M Ai. ix 
55()-()l; I oreign ln\'estnient vi 
3O5 a, 30() b; Inlernalion.il 
I'in.iiK'e \'in 150 b; l-tep, ir.it ions 
xiii 307 a; Reiiiidi.it ion of 
Public I)ebls xiii 321 24; W'.n 
h iiiante \v 351 .1. 

Lows, Bii<s(k\\l — ix 5()i-<'-5. 
Debt 32 3C); B.i wnbr<>king 
xii 32 40, .Sni.ill Loans xiv 
105 1 I . 

LoI!::\ - “i\ n8 ; Xnt i -Saloon 

I e.igiH 11 I 10 .1 . ( h.tnibei^ of 
( -oniniorc e m V’7 -i ^ ( i\ ic 

( )i gain/.; 1 10ns in 4(>8- 5o2. 1 eg- 
isl.it i\'r As'- enn biles i\ gc.i a, 
Munitions industr\ \' 142 b, 
Bio, i.ieand.. xii 522 b, Xeter.ins 

XV 24-^ .1. 

1 ( > \j. I iNA\< 1 '\ 5. .s 7 j Mu- 

iiK ip.il 1 III. nice* xi 104: 

Ibiblic Debt \ii (>lo .1. Sinking 
e und xi\ O" b. Sjceci.d \ssess- 
inenls xi' 27t)-7<). d .i\ Acl- 
nnnist r.it i< >n \i\ 527 b. 

Lex \i (.o\ikX\n\i- IX 574-85; 
.Adnnnist r.il i\'e ;\re.is 1 450-52; 
Aufonom\ ii 3 ;2 3c»; i \ n- 
trdi/atioii 111 308 1^, (ount\- 
( 'ly ( 'onsohdai ion i\ 4(M)-5 oi ; 
('oiint\ ('oiinnls i\' 501-01, 

( 'ount \’ ( io\ t . 1 . S. i\ 5c) I 08 ; 
< .o\ f ( \rgont in. I ) \ 11 c)2 b, 

( All'll r. ill. t ) ■'<) b, ' \ust ri.i ) 77 b, 
( \ustri.i IliingarN 1 7t» b, ( B>(d- 
giuin) 48 b, (i*r.i/il) *15 .1. (B.ul- 
g.iri.i) 83 .1, (('.in.ad.i' 2c> .1, 

(( hina) <>8 b. i( /ecdioslowiki.i ) 
7() 1, 1 1 )t“nni.irk ; <>1 b. ( Lsiom.i ) 
72 .) , '1 inl.i ncB < .5 a . b lernia n \ ) 
54.1, (< .t . B)rit . ) 2t> .1, 'Hung.ir) ^ 
78 b. (Ind.ind) 38 .i, (^t.d^•) 

50 b, ( I.ip.in ) (>8 .1 . (L.it \ 1.1 ) 73 
.1, ( Lit hu.ini.i ) 75 b. (\ether- 
l.inds) 5(y b. iNew Zeadaad) 35 
(.Nor\\,i\) (>3 a. (Bolaod) 74 
b, (Russi.i, lmp(‘rial) ')(> a, 
(Russia, .Sox'iet ) t>8 ,1. (S 

Atrica) 3() .1, (Sp.iiiA 8() b, 
(.Swrden) (^4 b, ((' S.) 18 b; 

( io\t . Reporting \ li 130 b, 
( ’.rants in .Aid vii i 52 55; 1 Ionic 
Rule vii 434 3(1, Justice of the 
Peace viii 525 :i , Legisl.il i\e 
.Assemblies ix 3()o a, Loc.il 
I’in.ince ix 5(»8 74; Metro 
])olitan Areas x 307 a; Mu- 
nicipal Cor])oration xi S(>-()4; 
Municipal (iovt. xi 105 17, 
Organizat ion, Administrat ive xi 
4.82 b; Regiorndism xiii 208-18, 
Sherifl xiv 20- 23. 

Local Oi'tion— sr/ PkoHiniTioN. 

Localism — .Mr R^ (.ionalism. 

Localization of Mid list ry — see Lo- 
cation OF PsDl stkv. 

Locarno Trc,*ties— ii 159 b. 


Location of Indcstry— ix 585- 
93; ILack-to-t he-Land Move- 
ments ii 37c> a; Increasing 
Returns vn (^40 b; Industn.d 
Rexolution \ ni ii a; lacpior 
Industry ix 4C)7 a; Met.ds x 
3(19 b; Munitions Industry xi 
133 b; Bower, Industrial xii 
2(^8 1 ), Pulp and Bajier Indus- 
try xii 707 .1, Mii.iirying y'ui 17 
b; R.iw iM.ilen.ds xiii 12O b; 
Refrigornt ion xin i()7 b; Rnr.al 
Indiistiies xni 40() (>c;, Sjie- 
ei.ili/.ition >i\' 283 a; d’ext ile 
liuliistry >av 58!) b; d'hunen 
xi' 027 .1, t rl). imz.it ifin xv 

l<)C' ,1 

Lot 11. t . S. — ix 503; (’haritv iii 
543 b; ScK'i.d Work xiv 173 b. 
Lo( CL. I --i\ 5C15; Introd. \d)l. 1 
( I lie Rise of lalK'ralisni I 1 i 1 i b; 
B<; 1 L of Riihts n 5J5 li; Black- 
stone 11 5S0 1); ('hc-cks and 

Bal.mres ri 3^)3 b, Cdiild 
I Ibv ( he 'log> ) ill 301 a , ('i vii 
Lil)f'rti(‘S in iTo b; Lommon 
.Sense iv 59 •' lalm.iiion v 413 
-I. I'or. e Bflitic'.'d vi 340 b; 
I' riaaloni of As-.,o(';.il K *ri \d 449 
.1; lliim.in N.'.tnre vai 532 b; 
ILiiii.niisiri \ ii 5)1 b). Logic ix 
9 oi L; M.ileii.dism x 21 1 b. 
X.itiir.d L.iw XI 2.88 .1; N.itur.il 
Rights XI 300 b. posit iv'ism xii 
2()i b; Prerog.it be xii 319 b. 
Psvciiology xii 58(1 a, Pul)]ic 
Uj.inion xn ()(}<) f); Religious 

I teedom xia 242 .a, Seii.ir.ition 
of Powers xiii ()()4 a, (>65 b; 
Single' d'.ix xiv t)4 b; Soci.'d 
( out 1 .ict Xl\' I 1 ). 

Lockout - SlRlkf.s AND L.OCK- 
Ot T 

Lo( KWool), B. A. P).“" ix 595. 
LoiK.iM. Hot sL^-- ix 595 -98; 

lU'ccing ii 4<>4 b. 

1 01 w i 1 1 i\. A.- ix 5(>8. 

Lo(.i< — 1\ 5<)8 (>03, Jevons viii 
3()o b; Law ‘I 'hinese) ix 250 b; 
Method, Smcntific x 389—96; 
R.it lon.disni xni 1 I 3--1 7. 

1 ell'll L, A. - ix (103. 

1 .oll.ircL — xiii t)2f) .1 . 

Lonib.ird, Ik 'ce Pi tf.R Lom- 

UARD. 

Lomi’.roso, C. - IX 605; At.ivism 
il 2‘K> b; Ikier 11 383 b: Benedikt 

II 51 I a; ('.irr.ira iii 234 a; 
C'rlniin.il L.iw iv 578 a; C'rim- 
inology iv 585 .1; Degenera- 
tion V 5<) .1; ( leniiis vi ()12 b. 

Lomonosov, M. \'.--ix (>04. 
Londc'u Morning Post — ii (>44 a. 
London N.iv.il Conference — ix 
482 b. 

London School of Lconomics and 
Politiixil Science — i 234 a, 236 

.i,2v8a.^ 

London d'imes— Dcl.inc v^ 63 a; 

W.ilter L'.imilv xv 329 b. 

Long derm C redit Agric. Credit 
i 532 b; Credit iv 548 b; Farm 
Loan Svstem, Leder.il vi 1 06 b,‘ 
L'orclgn Investment vi 371 a; 
Investment Banking vaii 268 a. 




1'. 1 ). ix 605. 

Lon(.i iri.i). S. M. — i\ (h) 5: Ab- 

vsentoe ( )\vnt'Tslii] > i 377 a. 

I OM.slloRLMl N - i\ ()0(1 (H). 

LufI / I)|< rAI.At'IOs kl HIlJS, I 

ix (no. 

la'nn /, \'. 1'. -i\ (kk). 

Loren/, .M. ( ).- xi J2i a. 
l/nc'n/en, IL \v i No b. 

Lorimj k. J i\ f)io. 

1 -ot ka, A. J. XI -?() b. 

1 a.)]' I LKir.s— ix ()l 1 -1 (n < '.aiiiblinu 
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ics V 347 b; Fisheries vi 269 a; 
Forbonnais vi 338 a ; I 'ree d'rade 
vi 441 a; (dovt. vni 13 a; (iovt. 
Re^^iilation of Industry vii 123 
b; Imperialism vdi 607 a; In- 
demnity, Military vii 641 b; 
Lau ix 190 a; Martinez de la 
Mata X J6t> a; Melon x 305 b; 
Merch.int Marine x 343 <i ; 
Moncada x 590 b; Mun xi 84 b; 
Production (Stat ist i('s) xii 4(><S 
a; Protection xii 5()0 b; Rural 
Industries xiii 4()8 a, Schroeder 
xiii 585 a; Shippim; xi\' 3(1 b; 
Smith xiv i 13 li; U/tariz xv 
203 h; W ool xv 477 b. 

Mt ki'ENARV I'kooL". — X 330-43 ; 
Army li 211 a; Hriy.inda^i^e ii 
(k) 5 a; hCndalism (Moslem) vi 
21 I a ; Miht ir\- J )esert ion 4 52 a. 

Merchant ]*'leet Corpotation — x 
547 *»■ 

Mi:r(Tiant M \rint- — \ 343-50; 
Business. Ciovt. .Sei vices toi in’ 
117 b; Merchantmen, .Status of 
35‘>~52, Seamen \ni 61 1 17; 
Shi|)bniidin|2 xh' 25-30: Shi])- 
])in.t; xi\' 30 43. 

Merchant men. Armed - see 
ArMI O M I RCIIAN J'Ml \ 

MlR(. H AM MIA', .Si Alls or x 
35‘>~5-S Armed Mi'ichantmen 
ii 201-03; Aimed Neutralit\ d 
203-04. 

Merchants Adv'ent urers -Balance 
of Inide li 399 a; ( bartered 
Comixmies in 3}8 a; Misselden 
535 b. 

Mt.Rc n R or. la RivuXre, P.-I\ — 

X 353. 

Mercury -x 38^) b. 

Merger — see (.'omuin A 1 ions, In- 
dlstri \i.. 

Meriam, ].. — xi 267 a. 

Merit .System — ('oil Service iii 
520 <1; Spoils .Sssti'in XIV 303 b. 

Mikivali,)!. X 353. 

MicrivI-i., A. |. — \ 354. 

Mi rrhi- im, a. X 354. 

Mernm.it— \i 314 b. 

Mi:sMr.R, I'. A. \ 355. 

Mi- ssiaiAi.Li \, A. — \ 356; Introd. 
\d)l. i ( I he .Social .Sciem es as 
Di.scif)hnes, ItaK ) i 2y() b. 

Mr.ssiANisM X 357 (>4; Di.ispora 
V 130 a; Islam viii 335 b; 
Mickiewicz \ 4o() b, M(»hain 
med Ahmad x 572 a; I'ro^ress 
xii 49() .1; Wd'onski-Iloene xv’ 
5 ^> 5 ‘i- 

Mesta— C'arnjiomanes iii 170 b; 
Wool xv 477 1 ). 

Mi.tals — X 3(>4-89; A^ricola i 520 
a; Ant hro])olo4;y ii 81 b; C'oin- 
age iii 622 b; ( iold vi ()8 (e 93; 
(iuggenheim h'amily Aui 200 b; 
Iron and Steel Industry viii 
295 315; Large Scale Produc- 
tion ix 176 b; Machines and 
d'ools X 22 a ; Mining x 495-508; 
Mining Accidents x 508-13; 
Natural Resources xi 293 a; 
Silver xiv 57- 60. 

Met.iyage — 'v 92 a. 


Method, Sc ientiftc — x 389-96. 
See relevant titles in Classifica- 
tion of Articles (.Science), p. 
555. See also Introd. Vol. i 
(\Vdiat Are the Social .Sciences?) 
i 3-7, (d'he Re\T)lu( ions) 144 a, 
(The d'rend to International- 
ism) 17.^ b, (War and Reorien 
tat ion) 22b b, (d'he .Socied Sci- 
ences as Disciplines, U. S.) 341 
b; ('as(‘ Method iii 251-54; 
C'asuistry iii 2('6 a; ('orrcl.it ion 
iv 443 b; C'ultnre Are.i iv (i4() 
47; Determinism v 1 10-14; 
Doi'trinaire v 1S7 Stp lulnca 
t ion V 414 a; h. volution. Social 
V (>59 .1; horecastmg, Business 
\d 352 .1; h'linct ionalism vi 523- 
2(); (iestalt \i (»42-49, Innova- 
tion viii 59 a; Inst it lit mn viii 
89 a; ]\la( h i\ 653 .1; Mental 
d'ests X 323 39. Newton xi V>9 
b; Social Siirvcvs xi\' i()2 95; 
dime Series xiv t)2o 39, \’alue 
and I *i ice \v 2 1 8- 25 

Methodism - Iseligioiis Institu- 
tions (Prolcstant) xiii 272 a, 
Revivals, Religious \iii 365 b, 
St‘Cts XIII 928 .1; Wesley \\' 403 
b, Wdiit efield xv 40(1 b 

Met i('s - 1 I 2 1 ). 

Mr iRDi’OLn AN Akims— \ 39()- 
401, y\dminist rat ive Areas i 
450 b; (.'it\' lii 478 b; (dounty- 
( dt V C'onsolidat ion lA t()() 501; 
Local Govt . ix 584 a ; M unicipcd 
( lovt . xi 108 a, no a, 1 14 b; 
Municipal d'ninsit xi 118 28; 
Regional Planning xiii 205 a; 
Suburbs xiv 433-35; Water 
SupiiK xv 372 -77. 

MiCITERNKU WlNM-JU Rl., ('. W. 
L. -X 401; Nationalism xi 244 
•a. 

Meyer, A. — Mental Disorders x 
315 b; Psychiatry xii 578 b. 

Micvr K, K. — X 402. 

Mi ASRovv SKI, A \()N — X 403. 

Mi.'ismatit d'heory— \ 570a. 

M 1(111.1,11. X 403. 

jMk m.L, L. X 404. 

Michelangelo - 11 247 b. 

Mi( iiLLi t, j. — X 405; Anticleri- 
calism ii 113 b. 

Michels, R. xi 464 .1. 

Mi( Kii w'u 7 , A.- X 406. 

MiddjJ'. Class — x 407-15; In- 
trod. \'ol. i (d'he Rise of Lib- 
eralism) i 107 a, (d he Revolu- 
tions) 126 b; B(_)urgeoisie ii 654- 
56; Censorshi]) iii 292 b; h'urni- 
ture vi 538 b; 1 Inmanilarianism 
vii 545 b; j.'insenism viii 372 b; 
Liter, icy and Illiteracy ix 517 a; 
Literature ix 535 a; Natural 
Rights xi 300 a; Negro Pi'oblem 
xi 348 .1; Poverty xii 288 a; 

I Votestant ism xii 574 b; Puri- 
tanism xiii 3 b; Rentier xiii 296- 
300; Revailution and Countcr- 
I'cvolution xiii 367-76. 

Middleman — x 415-17; Agric. 
Marketing i 561 b; Broker iii 
g-io; ('artel iii 238 a; Food 
Industries ((Grocery Trade) v* 
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313 a, (Food Distribution, U. 
S.)" 316 a, (W. Fur.) 320 b; 
Instalment Selling viii 77 b; 
Labor Exchange lianks viii 637 
a ; Wholesaling XV 41 j - 1 7. 
Midhat Pasha— x 418. 

Midwives — x 221-27. 

M irxczARSKi, K. -X 418. 

Md KOSLAWSRl, 1 ,. X 41 (). 

Mk.ni t, IL A. M. a. -X 4ig. 

MKiKATioNs — \ 420-41 (Primi- 

tive 420-25, 440, Ancient .ind 
Mediaeval 425 2(>, 440, Mod- 
ern 420-4 1 ); I nt rod. \o! I ( I'he 
Roman WOrld) i 42 <1; Acclima- 
ti/.ation i 401-03; .^gricult urf^ 
(Primitive) i 573 a; Alien i ^^3 
35; Hack to-t he-L.ind Move 
inenls ii ^78 70, ( ’i\'ili/.ition ni 
528 a; commercial l^outi's w 
21 l>, Diaspora I2t) 30: l.riii- 
gration v 488 <p3; lOhmc Com 
mim nil's ()07 a. !• amine vi 87 
<1, hrontier \'i 500 oO; ( 'iyj)sies 
\0 231 32; Immigration \0 

587-1)5; Land .SeltlemenI i\ 
53-1)4; Land 'rennre i\ 82 b. 
M.in X 70 a; Migrator\' Labor 
X 44 1 -45, Negro Problem xi 342 
a; Nom.ids xi 3c)o-()2, Race on 
30 b; Refugees xm 200 b; Trans- 
port .it ion \\' 8() a . 

Mk.k\'ii)R\ Lvnou— \ 441-45; 

Agrie. L.ibor i 54c) .1; Begging ii 
4<)4 a; C'annmg Industry m 178 
a; (.'asual Labor iii 2()0-C)2: 
Contract Labor iv 342 fi; i'ruit 
and Wgetable Industry y\ 511 
a; Lodging i louses ix 5g5-<>8; 
d'ransporl.it ion w 89 a; \'a- 
grancy xv 205-08. 

■Mikiiailo\'sk\ , N. K.— X 445. 

Militakism — X 440-51; Army ii 
210-18; Art (Roman) ii 243 a ; 
Business, Cio^•L Ser\'ices for in” 
122 a; (.'haiivinism iii 3()I ; 
Cramb i\- 543 a; Disarmamenl 
v lOo b; Empire 4<)7-5o(); 
Judaism \'iii 43O b; iaimtation 
of Armaments ix 480 80; Na- 
tional Defen.se xl i8c)-c_)2; Na- 
tionalism xi 24O 1 ); NcIN'V xi 310- 
ig; Practorianisin xii 305 b; 
World War xv 494 a. 

Military T,)lslriiox — x 451- 
53; Mutiny xi j 06 - 08 . 

Military Indemnity — .see Tndeisi- 
MTV, Milharv. 

Military Law — x 453-56; Court 
Martial iv 512-14; M.irtiid Law 
x 163 b; Military Desertion x 
4vSi-55: Mutiny xi JO7 b. 

Militar\ ()ccui’A'II 0X“X 456- 
59; Indemnity, Military vii 
640-44; Requisitions, Military 
xiii 324-26, 

Military (Jrders — x 459 64; 
Chivalry iii 438 b; Monasticism 
X 587 b. 

Military Requisitions — see Req- 
uisitions, Military. 

Military Service — Jntrod. Vol. i 
(The Roman World) i 54 b; 
American l.egion ii 31-33; 
Armed Forces, Control of ii 


199-201 ; Army ii 210-18; Chiv- 
alry iii 436-43; Conscientious 
Objectors iv 210-12; (inscrip- 
tion iv 220-23; Court Martial 
iv 512-14; Dual Citizenship v 
:t58 b; Esjiionage v 594-96; 
Feudalism (Euroj).) vi 207 a, 
(Moslem) 21 1 a; I 'raternizing 
vi 425-27; (Gentleman, 'I'heory 
of the vi 618 a; (iovt. (.Switzer- 
land) vii 57 a; Health Lalura- 
tion vii 291 b; Hospitals and 
Sanatoria vii 466 a; Impp'ss- 
merit vii 614 t6; Land ('.rants 
(Ibit. Empire) ix 3() b, iLat. 
Amer.) 40 a, (IL S.) 32 b; Linn 
t.jlion of Armaments ix 483 h; 
Mercenary 'I'roojis x 3V) 43; 
Milit.irismx 4j8. a,440<i ; Mili- 
tary Desertion x 451 5^; Mili 
t a ry L 1 vv \ 45 ^^-56 , M 1 1 i j ary 
( Inlers x 439 () i. Military 
d r.iiiiing X 6)4—71; Militia x 
47175; jVlobili/al ion ar.d De- 
mobilized ion \ 55s (>4: Morale 
X ()4i b; Moratorium x (»5l b; 
Mutiny m i()0-()8 Pensions \ii 
()8 1); Praeton.mism xa 305 07; 
Prisoners of Weir xii 4i<) 22; 
Resolution .vnd Count er-revo- 
Imion xiii 36c; b; Veterans xv 
2]3 47; Weirfare, Laws of xv 
361 b. 

MiL 1 T\KV d'KAINlNC. X 464-7 1 ; 

,'\rmy ii 210-18; Conscription 
i\' 222 b. 

Miliiia— X 471-75; Arms, Right 
to Bear ii 20() 10; Army ii 210- 
18; Military Treiiriing x 470 b; 
policing, Industrieil xii 194 b. 

Miliukov, P. — xiii 479 b. 

Milk eSi.'erL\ x 475 80; Com- 
municable Dise.ises, Control of 
i\ 70 a; Dairy Industry i\' 

6()3 e'l. 

Mill, J. — x 480: (\)s( iv 468 a; 
I'.conomics v 351—57. 

Mill, J. vS. — x 481; Altruism and 
li.goism ii 14 b; l^entham li 5ic> 
a; By-Product iii I2c>l); (diirnes 
iii 140 a; Caj)ite'il iii 188 b; C.qii- 
tal Levy iii i(>o b; Democracy 
A' So b; Dist rif)iit ion v TO9 .1; 
Lconomics v 351—57 ; Educ.at ion 
\ 4i(> b; h'lmction.il Repiesen- 
te'itiori vi 519 b; C.eisteswisseri- 
scheiften vi 600 t); Hedonism vii 
309 a; Individualism vii 680 .1; 
Inheritance viii 37 b; Interest 
viii 133 a; International Tr:ide 
(Theory) viii 201 b; Justice viii 
513 a; Legislative Assemblies ix 
358 a; Logic ix 602 a; L.onge ix 
605 b; Method, .Scientific x 391 
b; National Wealth xi 228 b; 
Sociali.sni xiv 210 a : .St a tics and 
Dynamics xiv 353 a; Taxation 
539 a; Unearned Increment 
XV 144 a; Utilitarianism xv 197 
b; Woman, Position in Society 
XV 445 b. 

Millks, T. — X 483; Bullionists iii 
60 a, 61 a. 

Millet — Islamic l.aw viii 346 a; 
Near Eastern Problem xi 322 a. 


Milligan Case — x 164 a. 

MiLLiNf; Industry — x 484-88. 

Mills, E. C. — xii 380 b. 

Milner, A. — x 488. 

MiLovANovir, M. — X 489. 

Milton, J. — x 489; Academic 
Freedom i 386 b. 

Milu'nn, N. A.^ — X 490. 

Miners’ National Association — 
xiv ()3 b. 

Minghetli, M. — xiii 215 b. 

Minimum Wa(;e— x .191-95; Al- 
lowance Sy.stcm ii 7; Arbitra- 
tion. Industrial ii 155 a, Cost 
of Livin. iv 470 b: lliggins vii 
3.)() b; Homework, Industrial 
\ai .ppS a; Labor, ( iov (. Services 
for A'lii 648 b, Price Regulation 
xli 3()0 a . 

VliMM. \ ;95 508; C'oal Indus- 
try ni 5.32 Ooo, Conservation iv 
227-30 < .as Industry vi 581) b; 
(7 > 1(1 \'i 6S9 a; Ciiggenheim 
bamily vii 20 r a ; Iron <ind Steel 
Industry A-iii 305 b; Metals x 
3()4 89; Mining Acciflents x 
508 13; Minin, Law x 513-18; 

( )il l^dllslr^' ■vi 438 51; i’otash 

xii 271-77; iVeci' Ms Stones xii 
314 b; I’rodiulion (Statistics) 
Ml 468 b, (.luarrymg xiii 13-21; 
Sih'cr xiv 58 a. 

Mining Aicidinis — x 508-13; 
Emplovers’ Liability v 516 b. 

Mining I.aw — x 513-18; Land 
Valuation ix 139 a. 

Ministerial Kcsjionsibility — iii 1 35 
a . 

Minoritd-s, N-\'i tonal — x 518- 
25; Au1ononi\' ii 334 b; Bound- 
aries ii (>50 b; ('omitcidjl iii 675- 
78; C'oss.icks iv 4('>3~()(); Dias- 
})r)ra a' ]2()-3o; IThnic (iommu- 
nitics v (>07-13, i ederalism \n’ 
171 a; (JoA't . (lialkan .States) 
Ani 81 b, (C'/ochoslovakia) 71) b, 
(Jngosl.iA'ia) 80 b, (Rumania) 
80 b, (.SoA'ict Russia) 67 h, 
(Sw’itzerl.ind) 57 a; Indian 
(Jueslion A il 6(^() b; Irredentism 
A iii 325—28, Jew ish Autonomy 
A'iii 393 b; Jewish Emancij)a- 
tion \ iii 394 <)9, Language ix 
if)7 b; Mass Lxjiulsiou x 185- 
8f); Nationalism xi 231 b, 247 a; 
Near Eastern Problem xi 320- 
27; Paii-moAX'inents xi 545 b, 
548 b; Parties, Political (Baltic 
States) xi 624 b; Polish Corri- 
dor xii 196 <>(); Race Conflict 

xiii 3(')-4i; Russian ReAxlution 
xiii .482 a, 41)0 b; .Self-Determi- 
nation, National xiii 649-51. 

Minorita Rk.his — x 525-27. 

Education (Sectarian) A’ 423 b: 
Jewash Emanci[)ation viii 395 a; 
Minorities, National x 518-25; 
Obedience, Political xi 417 a* 
Obstruct ion. Parliamentary x* 
422-24; fVojxjrt ional Represen- 
tation xii 541-45; Regionalism 
xiii 208-18; Representation xiii 

Minseito — xi 634 b. 

Miquel, J. von — x 527. 
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Mir — Agrarian Movements (Rus- 
sia) i 505 b; Land Tenure 
(Russia) ix 108 a; Pe.isantry xii 
48 b; Village Cemununity xv 

255 a. 

Miraueau, Lomtk or: — x 528. 

M iKAiii'.Aii, Mar(^)Iiis i)1'.~x 52c). 

MiRANIM, V. DF— \ 530. 

Mirza (jhulam Ahni.id — vili 341 
b. 

Miser r.KNATioN — X 531-34; 
Am.i Igainat ion ii Aris- 

tocracy ii 187 b; Intermarriage 
viii 154 a; Rac'c Mixture xiii 
41 43 ; SKiv^cry \iv 83 a. 

Mises, L. von— Money x (>03 b, 
6oc)a; National Economic Plan- 
ning xi JgS b. 

Miscs, R. M. von-— xii 427 a. 

Mishna— Law (Jewish) ix 222 a. 

-Miska WA^' lII — X 53^. 

A'lissiaait N, IE — \ 535; balance 
of Trade ii 399 b; lUillioiiisls iii 
63 b. 

Missions — x 536-47, ILickward 
Countries ii 380 a; buddhism 
iii 34 b; Chinese Problem iii 432 
b; Euro])eanizat ion 630 u ; 
Jesuits viii 38() a , Nat ive Policy 
(Latin America) xi 252-t)0, 
(North America) 2()0 a; Ritci 
xiii 380 a. 

Mississippi bubble — iii 24 b. 

Mistral, F, — xiii 210 a. 

Mitchel, J. — Irish OiR'sCon viii 
2(R) a. 

Mit< max, J. — x 547. 

Mnema.L, J. ' 1 '. W — x 548. 

Mi'iciiiaa., \V. — x 5 ]8. 

Mitchell, \V. liitrod, \’ol, i 
(The 1 'rend to International- 
ism) i 17b a; vStatics and Dy- 
namics xiv^ 354 a. 

Mithraism -xi 173 b. 

Mri'RF, b — X 54<). 

Mitsi I J' AMiLY— X 549-50. 

Mitteis, L. — X 550. 

Mrrxrx, T. IC— 551. 

Ml I lEKMAlER, K. J. A. X 55 T. 

Mixed Cdaims (^)mmission — 1 038 
a. 

Mkhetar — ii 265 b. 

Mo 'Pi- -xi 57. 

Mon — x 552 -54 ; Lynching ix 639- 
43; Riot xiii 386-()2. 

Mobility, Social — x 554-55; 
Aristocracy ii i83-(io; Jkick-to- 
the-Land jVlov^cnients ii 378-79; 
Bourgeoisie ii ^>54 b; (\iiii})iiig 
iii ibc) b; ( 31 ass iii 531-36; (dass 
Consciousness iii 537 b; Jvmi- 
gration v 488-c)3; P'rontier vi 
500-06; Home ()wnershi]) vii 
432 b; Immigration vii 587 -95; 
Location of Industry ix 5()o a; 
Migrations x 420-41; Nomads 
xi 390-92; OccLiiiation xi 424- 

35.^ 

Mobilization and Di-mobiliza- 
tion — x 555-64; (?arnot iii 231 
a; CoiLScriiition iv 220 23; Mili- 
tia X 471-75; Veterans xv 243- 
47 ; War liconomicvS xv 342 b. 

Mochnacki, AL — x 564. 

Mode, Mathematicai— ii 338 a. 


Modernism-" X 5()4-68, Archi- 
tecture ii 173 b; Art (Modern) 
ii 253 57; h undamentalism vi 
527 a; Higher C'nficism vii 
347-49* Industrial Arts v'ii 689 
b; Islam viii 3.13 a, 347 b; 
Judaism viii 438 I). 

Modest y v 235 b. 

Modrzj \\ SKI, A. h." y 5()8. 

MoellcndorlT, W. G. (). v^on — xi 
200 1). 

Moiclli-.r \an den Bri ck, A. — 
x 5(>9. 

Mouxmmed — \ 5()(); Caliph. lie iii 
145 a; I shim viii 333 a; Ishiniic 
L.iw viii 3 15 .1 ; Jihad \'iii 401 b; 
Jud.iism viii 441 a. 

Moiiammi-d II — X 570; lanj)ire v 

5 ‘> 3 a. 

Mohammi-d ‘Abdu — \ 571. 

Mohammi-u) Ahm vd — X 572, 

Mohaiimied ‘Ali (d. l84(>) see 
Mi-m-:\ii. r Ale 

Mouvmmed ‘Am (d. d>3i) — x 

57 -- 

Mohammed ibn ‘Abd ae-\\'aiiil\b 
373 * 

Mohammedan Law — see Islamic 
Law. 

Mohanmiedanism- ■ .see Islam. 

Mom- \c - X 57 p 

Mom., R. \o\— x 574. 

MoiiLi-K, 1 . A. — X 575. 

Moietc — xi\ 143 a. 

Moi\T(\ A. (k — \ 1 4S6 a. 

Moli-.swok'i 11, X 575. 

Mohere — xi\ 607 1). 

Moliii.'ieus, C. .see Dlmoi lin, C. 

Molinxki, ( Di- X 57t>; bourses 
du 'I'raxail li (>59 a; Customs 
I iiions iv t)75 <1. 

Mommsi \, 'J'. — X 576; History' 
and 1 lisloriogiMjihy vii 37<> b; 
Krueger viii 60.) a; Marejuardt 
xi4(,... 

Mon.'ids — Leibniz ix 400 .1. 

Monak( iKAiAciis X 577 78; An- 
archism ii 47 1), Ass.issmat km li 
^73 b; Justice viii 511 a, 
Natuial Ixiw xi 287 b; Re 
j)ijblicanism xui 318 b; Social 
Conti. ict xi\ 128 a; Pyraimy 

XV 136 b. 

Monarchy- x 579 84; Introd. 
\ol. I ((ii'eek Culture and 
i'hought) i 31 b, ('rh(‘ Roman 
World) 52 b, ( ken.ii.ss<ince .and 
Relornia ( ion) 8<S b, (1 he Rise 
of Liberalism) l to b; Abdica- 
tion i 35(a-57; Absolutism i 380- 
82; Action Eraii(,ai.sc i 423 25; 
Aristocracy ii 184 a; Assassin. i- 
tit)n li 271 b; Autocracy ii 321- 
22; Centralization iii 309 a; 
Cix'il Service iii 516 h; Deific.i- 
tion v 58-60; Divine Right of 
Kings V 176-77; h'.mpire v 497- 
5()t); I'.ncyclojH-distcs v 530 a; 
IcxeciitixT V 68 J b; Ciovt. vii 
12 a; M.agna CParfa x 44-46; 
Montesciuieu x (>38 a; Nobility 
xi 387 a; Political Offenders xii 
201 a; Political Police xii 204 a; 
ITcrog, it iv'e xii 319 a; Primo- 
geniture xii 402-05; Rejiubli- 


canism xiii 317 21 ; Royal Conn 
xiii 448-51; Succession, Puhti 
cal xi\ 442 b; 'PyEinuy xv 135- 
37 - 

Mona.sticism— X 584-c4(); Introd. 
Vol. 1 ('rh(‘ I nixersal (-hurch) 
i (>5 b; bemalict ii 510 a, 
biicldhisiii ill 34 a, 35 38; 
C'elibacN iii 284 .1; ('h.irity iii 
3.41 b; Clei i( .il ( )crnpat ions iii 
550 b; Cduniac Movement iii 
580-82, Camiiminisni iv 83 b, 
IcdiHMtion v 407 b; History and 
Historiogr.ij)hy vai 372 a; Jes- 
uiEs v'iil 3S2 a; Mabillon ix 
(>4^ 1 >; Medii me \ 287 a; 

Milit.irv ( )rd('rs x 460 a; 
Missions \ 538 ,1; Monl.ileni- 
bert X t)3 5 .1, Religious ( )rflers 
xiii 271^ 78, Sects xiii ()25 ly 
'J'aoisiii \i\' 51 I 1 ). 

Monc.vd \, S. Di- X 590. 

Monti, A. M — .see Mi-',L( ih-.ti', 
1 .OKI). 

Mond-'J unier Report — Tndustri.il 
Rehilions (oimcils vii 721 b- 
Mc'lcluU I \ 304 ,i . 

Monel, J. b. (U — .st'c Lamarck, 

C'lH- V VI ILK DI- . 

Mtinel.i, Iv. — xii 45 a. 

Mom-i vkv SiABii 1/ V I ion — X 
591-95; (k'Utr.'.l banking iii 
304 a; C'redil Control i\' 
55<>~53: Dev.ilu.it ion v 114-17; 
h'oreign P’xch.iiige vi 3(>2 .1; 
L.ind bank Schemes ix 31 a; 
Monet. irv' I nions \ 5<)5 (>01; 
P.i|)er jMoricy xi ^( h ) b; Price 
Regiil.it ion xii 35D a; Pi ice 
Si abiliz.it 1011 xii 3(^3 ,i ; Rente. 1- 
m.irk xiii 29(); L iKuiijdov'inent 
XV' 160 a. 

Mom i.vKY Lmons — X 595-601; 
bimetallism and Monome! 1- 
hsm 11 548 b. 

M oM \ — X Doi - 1 3 ; Int rod. \\»' i 
(War .111(1 Reorient .it ion) i ’.2 
1 ); Agio i 487, Ant hro])ology ii 
84 a; b.inkiiotes ii 447 b; 
barter 11 461) .i; beiidixen ii 
509 b, bill of Lxch.inge n 540 
b; bi met .'ilhsm .lud Morio- 
inet .alhsrii ii 54() 49, biillionists 
iii {>o-()4; biisch lii 80 a; Carli 
iii 228 b; C'oiii.ige in (J22-25; 
Compensated Doll.ir iv 134 35; 
Credit iv 545 a, ('iirrency iv 
64()-5i; I )c‘\MlLiat ion v 114-17; 
Dutot V' 292 b; Ivconomies 
(C.imbt idge SHiool) \' 370 b, 
(Un ivers.ilisi Ivconoiiiics) 387 
a; J-'leet wood vi 279 b; Eor- 
bonnais v\ 338 a; horeign Ex- 
ch.inge x i 358 64; C.esell vi 641 
a; (.iold v'i 6(;i b; ('jr.imont vii 
147 b; H.irris va‘i 273 b; 
Helferich vii 317 b; HellTerich 

vii 318 a; Ileyn vii 345 b; 
Horton v'ii 4()i b; Hume vii 551 
b; Index Numbers vai 652-58; 
Inllation and Deflation viii 
28-33; International Trade 
(Theory) vaii 205 a; Karikrin 

viii 538 a; Kellogg viii 556 b; 
Knajip viii 578 b; Labor 
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Exchanf;i;e Banks vii’i 637-44; 
Labor. Methods of Remunera- 
tion for viii 077 a; Land FLink 
Schemes ix 2f)-32; l.,i\v, J. ix 
270 a; Melon x 305 b; Menc^er x 
311 b; Mercantilism x 337 b; 
Monetary Stabilization x 5<)i- 
95; Monet .iry Unions x 
Got; Montanari x 633 b; 
Nation. d Lconomic Idannin^ xi 
it)8 b; Oresme xi .jyo b; Orna- 
ment xi 496 b; Pajier Money xi 
56H-70; Prices ('I'heory) xii 

370 I), (Uist.) 373 Si; Protec- 
tion xii 3t)() ,1; lhi]>lic Works xii 
()96 b; Scan I Hi xiii 361 a; 
vSerra xiii 671 1 ); Silver xiv 37 b; 
Soetbeer xiv 249 a; Usury xv 
194 b; Vasco xv 230 b; Vaughan 
XV 233 b. 

Money Uhangers — Banking, 
('ommercial (Hist.) ii 324 b, 
427 .1; Fortunes, Private \'i 
391 a. 

Mom V Mahki 1 — x 613 iS; 
IbinUmg, ('ommercial (Hist ; 
ii 423.1, (Uaig.) -Oa a . broker iii 
10 a; brokers’ Lo.ins in 10 13: 
Call Mone>’ iii l ao: ( entral 
baidving ni 302 o<S, ('oriH)ra- 
tion Finam'eiv 420a:('redi( i\' 
530 a; l''iii.m('ial ( h'gani/at lori 
\’i 244 .1. I'oreigf! I'-Xchanue \i 
33S ()\: F'oreien liu'estiMenl \i 
3hS a, 373 b. Interest \’iii 1 yS b: 
International i inaufa* \ 111 i()0 
a ; Intel nat lonal '1 rad(‘ \ m i()9 
.1 : 1 (U'est ment \ ni 2()(> 1) , In- 
\'estnient banking \'iii 2t)S-77; 
St<»ck I'Nchange xiv 3<)7- 402. 

Money Raising Oiisi's — ,scc 
OkiNa s, Mom N R\1'>in(.. 

Mohino v Uedondo, J. — see 

l-'COKTDAHLAXA \, ('oNDK Df. 

Monitor - xi 314 b. 

Monitorial System — ii 303 b. 

Monocracy x 37<> a. 

Movoi), C. J. J. "X 9 i<S. 

Monogamy — Marnaee x T49 a; 
Sex lid neat ion and Sex i'Uliics 
xiv 9 .1 . 

Monometallism — .see Bimi oxl- 
I.ISM A\n MoXOMI 1 \L 1 ISM. 

MonoI’oi Jl' s, Ib 1:1 i( x 

23; Asiento ii 2()8 70; (io\’t. 
( )vvnerslii|) vii 111-19; Ll<|nor 
Tratlie ix 307 .a; Match Indus- 
try x 203 b; Municipal 'I’r.msit 
xi 118 b; Nitrates xi 380 b; 
Cpluni Prolilem xi 471- y()] 
Raw Maleri.ils xiii 130 a ; 
Tobaceo xiv 644 b. Water 
Supiily xv 373 b. 

Monopoly -x (>23 30; ('.irtel iii 
234-43; Cement iii 289 a* 
C'ornbinat ions, Industrial iii 

371 a; Demand v 72 a; Diinij)- 
ing V 273 b; ICeononiie Polliyv v 
^39 b; luiononiics (Mathemati- 
cal l">oiiomics) v 3(\s b, I'air 
Return vi 36- 3^1 (jo\t. Regu- 
lation of Industry \'ii 123 a, 
127 a; Cuilds (bairo]).) vii 
208-14, (Japanese) 221 a; Hold- 
ing Companies vii 406 b, 410 b; 


Increasing Returns vii 640 a; 
Invention viii 249 1 >, Fron and 
Steel Industry viii 308 a; 
Market x 132 1>; M.itch In- 
dustry X 207 b; Middle Cl.iss x 
409 a; Mono[)olies, Public x 
619-23; National l«Lconomic 
Planning xi 197 b; Oil Inrlustry 
xi 442 b; l^atents xii 19-23; 
Potash xii 274 b; Jhice Dis- 
crimination xii 332 b; Price 
l\(‘gnlation xii 333 b, 339 a; 
Prices (Iheory) xii 370 a; 
T^ublic Utilities xii 974 87; 
Radio xiii (>3 b; Rate Regul.i- 
tion xiii 103 b; d'riists xv lll- 
22; Unearned Increment xv 

144 1>. 

Monpop Do( irinl— X ()3(>- 33; 
Ad. I ms i 434 1 ). Ar bitr.'ilion, 
International li 138 b; (.'ab’o 
and Drago Doelrint's lii 133 .1, 
Monroe \ 633 O; 01 ne\' xi 
496 b; I ‘an-Americ.'mibiii xi 
5,^9 a. 

MoMv'op, 1 — x (>33; Monnje 
I >ortrme \ 930 b. 

Mont agnai ds — ^ i 479 b. 

Al{»vi A(.r, (' X p 
Moxiakap, M. lu — \ 634; L.i 
bo< 1 i(‘ \ m 01 3 a, 

Mo\ 1 ALP Mi;iJ< 1 , ('omip: di-. — 

X 9 ^ 3 . 

Mo\ I \ \ \Ki, ( .. - X (>33. 

Mo\ i( iiKP. 1 IP N, A. 1 »P' — x () 3 t): 
lilt rod. \’ol. 1 (d he Rise of 
I .ilx-ralism ) i 1 22 <i. 

Mo\ I !■ I loki , M . X H>- 
Mon n MAP I iM, C. — \ <>37. 
Monl(‘s Piet at is — xii 34 b. 
Moiilcsa — Military Orders x 
4 t )3 1). 

Monti ^oi in , P \po\ dp;— x <>37; 
Inlrod. \() 1 . 1 ( riie Re\'oIii- 

tions) i 129 .1: bKamer.il 

S\'stem ii 33) a; bIack^tone 11 
3.S0 b. Che( ks and balances in 
3t>3 b; Clim.ile iii 3t»(> b; ('r»n- 
gression.d ( .ovt . iv 2 (»t b; 
C'nnnrmlogy iv 388 1), History 
and H 1st oriogi.iphy vii 373 .1 ; 
Politic.! I Science xii 217 a; 
Pnniit ivism xn 400 b, Pi is( )ners 
()j W.irxiojJoa; Re;)iibli( ainsm 
xiii 319 a; Sep.irat ioii of Powers 

xiii ()(>4 .a, (>(>3 b; Soriolog\ 

xiv 233 "t'laditloiialism xv 
(>8 a. ' ' 

Montiopt, S. dp:— X 939; Massa- 
cre \ 193 b. 

MonliHunery Ward Co. — xiii 

330 b. 

Monts do Piete xii 33 b. 

Mont yon, H.iron — x 374 .1. 
Monz.mib.ino, S. \’()n sec Pu- 
pa* ndopf, S. vox. 

Moody, D. L. — xiii 3f)3 b, 
Alooxi'.v, J. — \ (>40. 

Moore, ( j. IC — xiii 141 b. 

Moore, Jl. L. business Cycles iii 
98 a; Dem.iiid v 73 .1; Iu*o- 
nornics 3()8 a; Forecasting, 
business vi 330 b; Prices 
(St.itistics) xii 384 a. 

Moore, ). B. — i 479 a. 


Mokalf — X 641-42; Introd. Vol. 

I (War and Reorientation) i 
190 b; Afl min isl ration. Public i 
446 b; Milit.iry Desertion x 
431 33; Military 'rralning x 
463 b; Miitiii>' xi i()() 68. 

Morals — x (143 4(); Abortion i 
373 b; Art ii 224 b; Berkeley ii 
323 a; birth (.'onlrol ii 3()3 a; 
(Hsiiisli)' lii 2^13-69, ('ensor- 
ship iii 290-04. Character iii 
3US-37: (-'h.istity iii 337 38; 
C'hinese Problem iii 434 a; 
C'firist ianif y iii 432-91; ('orn- 
mon Sense A 38 (o ; Con- 
fuei.misni i\' 198 b; Conven- 

tions, ‘social i\' 332 a; Duly v 
-9F 93. I'jiligluenmenl v 331 b; 
ICIiiial Cult Movement v 
600 02: I'.l lues \’ 902-07; Folk- 
w.iys ^i 295 .1. I raiid \’i 427 a; 
Freethinkers vi 470 b, ( i.am- 
blnig \i Ss8 a. t kuit Itmi.'in, 
d la‘or\ ()1 the v\ t)i9 .i; ( myau 
vii 229 b; luoaisni viii 434 b; 
' iin,‘^])riidence \m 487 b; Jus- 
tice viu 300 i Iv.mt viii 339 
a, I.eibnl/, ix 400 b; Literature 
ix 337 b; LiJthf'r In (>^2 b; 
Mat ci ialisTii \ 210 .1 ; ( )p- 

jiortunisni \! 4711-79; Sojiliists 
XI\' 2f>o .1 . 

Moimtopilm — \ <'>49 5-?. 

Mor.i\i.ins — Religious Institu- 
tions (Protestant) xiii 271 b; 
Sects xiii ()2() .1, Ziii/endorf xv 
5-'’7 I'* 

MopiUDirv -x! 3-7; bliiif! ii 3^7- 
()o; Commiimcable Diso.ises, 
Control of \v (>(>-78; Indnslritil 
Haz.irds \ui (>97 703; Lilt' [Ax- 
tension Mox’ement ix 4()()~()2; 
Miiiiug Accidents x 308 .1 ; 

Negro PiobUmi xi 334 a; 
Old Ag(‘ xi 432 b; IVbarii/.ition 
x\ 191 b. 

Mopp:, i 1 xi 8. 

More, L. P>. — \'i 75 ‘9 
More, P. 1 '.. — VI 1 34 ^ 1 ). 

MokP, r. xi 8, Introd. \'oI. i 
( Ren.iissance and Reformat ion ) 
i 107 .1; (.'oniimiriism iv 84 b; 
Socialism xiv D)i .1; Utopi.i xv 
200 b. 

AIoppl, fa T'). — xi (). 

Morel, M. — iii 380 b. 

M{)Rp:llp.t, a. — xi 10. 

Mopp:Ll^ — xi lo; Introd. Vol. i 
('File Revolutions) i 132 a, 

Alores — see Folkw an s. 

Morgan, L. x 2(>9 b. 

AIoru.an IAwitly — xi 11. 

AIopc.an, j . H.-— xi 13; Introd. 
A’ol. I ( The .Social Sciences .is 
Disei]dines, U. S.) i 338 a; 
Anthropology ii 1 02 b; F' volu- 
tion, .Social v 938 b; F'amll>' 
\'i ()3 .i; F'ison \u 272 a; How- 
itt \'ii 324 a; Kinship x'iii 
3()(> b; .Social Organ i/. it ion xiv 
143.1. 

Morgan, WA — x 179 b. 

Moplp.v, j.— xi 13; ( 7 om])romise 
iv 148 b; Indian Ouestioa di 
999 b. 
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Mormonism — xi 14-Jh; C'om- 
munistic Scttlcnients iv gy b; 
Relig^ious Institutions (Prot- 
estant ) xiii b; Seels xiii (jJQ 
b; Smith mv 117 a; ^'oun^^ xv 
516 .1. 

Morocco Ocfstion — \ i 

Piolectorjte xii ^^(h) b; S])hcres 
of Innuenre xi\' 2c>g .1. 
Moro/ov, S. — \i i(>. 

M()r})hol()t;\' V a. 

Morris, N — x 245 ic 
Morris Plan — Small Loans xiv 
log 1 ). 

Morris, R, — xi 20. 

Morris, \Y. — xi 21; Art ii 255 a; 
Pax ii 4<S2 b; ('rane i\ 343 b; 
Indnslnal Arts \ii ()Sg a; 
Printing . ml Publishing xii 
4oc)a. 

Morrison, 1 * — \i\' 222 b. 
Morrison, |. (d. 1^33) xi 22. 
Morrison, ). (d. 1^57) — xi 21. 
Morse, S. 1 , P.. — xi\ ,S()i a. 

Mori d’ Ancestor Assi/es 11 283 b. 
M(_)R I Aia — xi 22-32; Xrridents 
i 38g-<)T: Aeeidenls, industried 
i 301-401; Alcohol 1 t)24 a; 
Lhild (IL’giene) iii 384 ;i, 

(Mortality) 384-go; l amine \i 
8g b; Kdrosy dc vS/anld \iii 
5()3 a; Life Extension Mo\t- 
ment ix g(>o-g2; Life Insurance 
ix 4^3 a; Maternity Welt-ire x 
221 27; Mining Accidents x 
5og b; Motor Vehicle Accidents 

xi 70 a; Negro Problem xi 
334 <1; Did Age xi 455 a; 
Poinilation xii 246 a; Po\ert>^ 

xii J()() a; Slums xiv (>4 b. 
Suicide xiv 456 b; Urbanization 
XV igi b. 

Mori(.A(t 1- — \i 32-38; Bonds ii 
635 a; Debentures v 30 a; 
Debt V 34 li; Horne Ovvnershi]) 
vii 432 b; Land Mortgage 
Uredit ix 43 53, Law (liellenis- 
t ic and ( ireco h^gN’pt i.in ) ix 
232 b; Lien ix 45!) ti; Mortgage 
Tax xi 38 40; Real Instate xiii 
138 a, 

Mort(.A(.i<, T‘\\--xi 38-40, 
Mortillet, ( dc — ii it)3 b. 
Mortmain — \ i 40-50; Uharitable 
I'nists iii 338-40; Liidowments 
and h'ound.it ions \ 535 b; 

Land 'Ten lire (IL Lur. and Near 
East) IX 102 b, (Eat. Amer.) 
121 a. 

Moscow Art 'J'he<iter — xiv dii b. 
Most.R, Johann J, arid I'. K. 

VON — xi 50; Jhitter xiii 7 a. 
ivlosi'.K, Ji s'i'cs — xi 51; Introd. 
Vol. I (I'he Revolutions) i 
138 b. 

Moshkim, J. L. — xi 52. 

Mosiiesh — xi 52. 

Most, j. — xi 53; Anarchism ii 
5^ a. 

Most - Favored -Nat ion Clause — 
Commercial Treaties iv 27 a; 
Customs Duties iv 668 b; 
Tariff xiv 51 5 b. 

MaiHKRs’ Pensions — xi 53-57; 
Child (Dependent) iii 402 a. 


Motion Pjctcres — xi 58-gg; 

( ensorship iii 2g3 b. 

Mori,i.\, j. L.— xi (x); History 
and Hisloriogia/)hy vii 38() a, 
Moton, R. R. — XI 3.p8 .1. 

MorooRi. N. — xi (X). 

Motor Bus - Motor Vehicle 
d r<ins[X)rl at ion xi 74 b; Mu- 
nici])<d Transit xi 123 a. 

Moiok ViaiK’i I- Aitidi nis xi 
70-7 R, Automobile Insurance 
ii 33 <>' 3 -; Railroad Accidents 
xiii 72 b; Traffic Regulation xv 
71 a. 

Moior Veiik li- d'R \Ns1'oR 1 \- 
iloN — xi 7 g 78; Autom(»biIe 
Industry ii 322 a, 328 b; 
I'\j)ress ('oinpaiiies \i 2t> b; 
Motor Vehicle Accidents xi 
70-74, Municipal Tiansit xi 
123 a, 126 .1 ; ()uarr\ing xiii 
17 b; TralTic Regulation \v 
70-75; Transit, International 
XV 7 () 1 ); Transjiort at ion xv 
87 a. 

Moi l, L.- xi 78. 

Mot \ i S'tiami N, Lord — xi 78. 
Mouton, ( i — \\' 3()o a. 

Ml ‘AW n Ml ~ \i yi). 

M DEC \si !■ R, R — xi yg. 
iMiLii'.R, A. iL — XI 80; Eco- 
nomics V 385 b; Minority 
Rights \ 525 1 ), N.itiomd 

Socialism, (ieiman xi 225 a. 
Ml'LLIR, T. M. — XI 81; Anti- 
semitism ii 122 .1; AiN'.ins ii 
264 b; T'olklore vi 288 b. 

Muller, T'rlt/ — \ (>51 1 ). 

Muller, (j. 1 C' Beh.i\lorism ii 
4g() b; ( onsi ioiisness iv 215 b. 
Muller, 11. L — vii 3 ^2 a. 

Mriaa-R, J. ■ xi 81; Psychol- 
ogy xii 5gi a. 

M I ELI'R, K. ( ). — \i 82. 

M t ijj-,r-L\ !• R, V. C. xi 83. 
Multatiili — .sec T)oe\vi:s Dek- 
Kt R, TC 

Mult pile Part}' System- -xi sgz b. 
Mi n, a. di — xi 84; Harmel vii 
270 b. La 'Tour (ill Pin Cham- 
bly ix i8g a. 

Men, 'T. — xi 84; Introd. Vol. i 
(The Rise of Liberalism) i 122 
b; Balance of TiMdi* 11 3<)(> b; 
C’h.irtered ( omjianies ni 350 a; 
Mercantilism x 331) b. 

Mencii, P. a. — xi 85. 

Mi!NI)I-EEA, a. j. xi 85. 
Menicipal C orporation — xi 86- 
g4; By-Law iii 128 h; City iii 
475 b, 480 b; Commune, 
Mediiieval iv 6l-T)3; Dillon v 
143 b; Home Rule vii 434-3(1; 
State Liability xiv 341 a. 
Municijial (Muncils -xi 107 a. 

Ml nktp\e Coeris— xi 94— g8; 
Small Claims Courts xiv gg- 
loi , 

Menicipal Finance — xi ()8-io4; 
Budget iii 40 b; Municipal 
C orporation xi gi b; Municipal 
'Transit xi 118-28; vSinking 
Fund xiv 68 b; Slums xiv 95 b; 
Special Assessments xiv 270- 
7 y. 


Mijnktpal (Government — x? 
105-17; Bic.imeral System li 
535 1 ); Boards, Adniinistrat i\ e 

ii ()07 .1; Budget iii 40 b; ( it 

iii 479 b; (Aty Manager ni 
488-89; C'lvil Service (Hist.) 
iii 5i() b, Clubs, Political ni 
578 b; C'omniission Syslmn of 
(iovt. iv 35 3(); (’omniune, 
Mediaeval iv ()i (^3, C'orrnp- 
tion, Political iv 452 b; C'oimty- 
C'lty Consolidation i\ 4g<> 501; 
('oiinty Cominls iv 502 b; 
(iovt. (Ctinad.i) vii 2(> a, 
(japan) ()8 a; Ciuilds ((diinese) 
vii 220 b, (Tiiirop.) 212 a; 
Home Iviile vai 434-3(); In- 
V'estigat ions, ( lovernment .d viii 
257 b; Lo(mI (iovt. ix 574-85; 
Municipal ('orporation \i 8(»— 
94; Miini('i])al Tinance xi 98— 
lo]; ihiblic WOrks \ii (x)! b, 
(x}j I : Vft 0 x\' 24S 1). 

Municipal 1 lousing - - \ 11 504 a. 

MimiLijial Lodging Houses — ix 
567 b. 

Municipal Markets — sec Mar- 
Kias, Menktpai . 

Alunicijial ()v\nership vii 114 a. 

Municipal Ivcfnrm Movement - 
\i 1 14 a. 

Municipal Research, Ibircaiis of 
— xi lit).!. 

Miini('ij)al 'Trading— see Munici- 
l)<il ( )\\ nerslu]). 

Ml NIC IP \L 'Iransii — xi 118-28, 
Johnson viii 410 .1; Mitten x 
551 a; Motor \ehi(le 'Trans- 
I)ortalion xi 74 b, Public 
Utilities xii (>74-87, Rvan xiii 
49 } .1 ; N’erkes \\' 5 1 b. 

Ml MUONS Indisirv — xi 128- 
34. Armaments 11 198 .1; Arms 
and Munitions 'TralfK' 11 2()() 
oo: Krni)[) vaii (>05 b, I imitii- 
linri of Armaments i\ 484 a; 
M ilit .irism \ 447 a; Moliihza- 
tioii ami 1 )em()l)ili/alion x 555- 
(>4; Nitrates xi 381 b; N(jbel xi 
3<'^4 . 

jMinro, 'T. — xi 134; Bentinck ii 

5«6 b. 

Miinroe Smith, IL — .sec Smpi ii, FL 
M l NROI . 

M i N^-i A , V. - xi 135. 

M CNS 1 LRIU' R( K. XI 135. 

M iiNs 1 1 Riu R( ■, IL— xi 13(); Be- 
liavionsm ii .jgy b. 

MinzI'.r, T. — xi 136; Sects xiii 
()27 a. 

Ml RATORl, F. A. — xi 137. 

Muiav iev , M.--\ai 242 a. 

Muraviev', N. — \ii 95 b. 

Muieaiix, Abbr de — see CoN- 

DiEL Vi , FL B. DI-;. 

Muscle Shotds — Nitrates xl 
382 b. 

Muscovy Co. — iii 348 b. 

Meseems and K.mmhpiions — xi 
138-12; Introd. Vol. i ((Greek 
Culture »ind Ihought) i 39 a; 
Art ('ollecting ii 259-60; Ex- 
positions, International vi 23- 
27; Pitt-Rivers xii 141 b* 
Putnam xiii 6 b 
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;VIusiC— xl 143-^55 (Music and 
Musicology 143-50, 64, Primi- 
tive 150-52, 65, Oriental 152- 
55 . 65, Occidental i55--(,t:5); 

Anthropology ii gi b; Dance iv 
704 b; Pangu.ige ix 155 b; 
Modernism x 567 a. 

Musicology — xi 144 a, 155 a. 
Mussolini, H. — I'ascism vi 135 a; 
General Strike vi (.10 a; 
Laz/ari ix 2H1 a; Leadership ix 
286 b; M.ilteotti x 230 b; 
Press xii 332 a. 

Mustafa Kamil— xi 165; Kgy]> 
tian Problem v :t4- b. 

Mutation — vii 331 b. 

Mutiny -xi 

Mutiny Art — Armed Forces, 
Control of ii 200 a; Army ii 
214 b. 

Mutual Aid Socii:ti 1'>— xi 168 
72; Penelits, J rade Lnion 11 
513-I(); h'armers’ Organizations 
vi 130 b; I ratemal ( )rders va 
423 25; I riendly SocitUies v\ 
4()t-(;8; FuueiMls \i 52(1 b; 
Health Insur.inre vii 2g.t b, 
2 q 8 a; llos])ilalb and Sanatoria 
V'ii ^()8 a; P(»lice xii 185 b. 
Mutual Insurance — Benefits, 
'I'rafle I nion 11 513 -10 ; Mutual 
Aid Societ les \i 1 08 - 72. 
Mutualism L.ilior ILxchange 
ILinks van (>41 a. 

I\h SI i.Rir s — \i 172-75. 'Lheatei 
xiv (>03 b. 

M\stu'u^m — \ i 175-78, Asceti 
cism ii aOU, ( 'h.issidisni iii 354- 
57; Islam \'iii 334 b; Jud<usm 
vm 432 a; Passi\'C Resistance 
and Xon-cooperation xii in a. 
Mys/kov\'ski, Marcpiis - srr W'li - 
Lol’OL.skl, A. 

Mnih — M 178-81: Ant liro[)ology 

ii g2 b, 05 b, Art (fireek) it 

241 .1, ('lilt lire iv ()4() b; 

I JirenrcK h \ 445 a. l ictionsvi 
225-28; Lt.lklore vi 288 ^3; 
Hero \\ orshi]) \'ij 33(> 38, Lang 
ix 150 b, Alssteries xi 172-73; 
l!toi)ia x\' 200-03. 

M N't h( )logN' - .SC(’ M N 1 II. 

Nae\'ius, (,'. — xi\' (h)2 b. 

Nansi-n, ]'. - xi 181; Passport xii 
i(>a: Prisoners of W’.ir xii 42 1 b; 
Refugees xiii 203 a, 

N.insen Passport — F.xpat riation 
\'i 4 b; Passj)ort xii 16 b; 
Refugees xiii 203 b. 

N NOKoji, D. ■ xi I 82. 

Napi'ili ON I — xi 182; Introd. Vol. 

I (Individualism and Capi- 
talism) i 150 b; Centralization 

iii 31 1 a; (.'ode Civil iii 604 b; 
Conciliation, Industrial iv 165 
b; (foiisalvi iv 210 a: Fducation 
(Public) v 415 b; Gallicanisni 
vi 551 b; ( lovt . (France) vii 
44 a ; Holv Ronitin Km])irc vii 
426 a; IJoLissaye vii 520 b; 
Indeninitv, Militan^ \Mi 642 a; 
Jewish Fanancijiation viii 396 
a; Judaism viii 438 b; Masson x 
203 .1; Military Training x 466 


a; Nationalism xi 243 b; Pan- 
movements xi 552 b; Requisi- 
tions, Military xiii 325 a. 
Napoleon 111- -xi 184; Plebiscite 
xii 164 a. 

Narada— - xi 184. 

Narcotics — ^ee Drug Addiction; 

Opium Prohlem. 

Nariho, A. — i 304 a. 

Nar(»dniki Axelrod ii 370 b; 
Bolshevism ii 624 a; Masses x 
196 b; Terrorism xiv 578 a. 
Nassau-Siegen, Fiirst von — sec 
Johann Moritz. 

Nasse, E. xi 185. 

National Advisory Committt * for 
Aeronautics — li 344 a. 

Nat ion, il Advdsory ( 'ouncil on 
Radio in Education- xiii 60 b. 
N,iti(mal Assoc. f(jr the Advance 
merit of Colored IVople — xi 
349 h. 

National Assoc, of Cnnlit Men — 
sec Credit Men’s A-^sociat ions 
National Assoc, for the Promotion 
of Social Science Introd. \'ol 
1 (The .Social Sciences as I >isci- 
plmes, Gt. Brit.) i 244 a; 
Learned Societies ix 2{/> b. 
Nathinal Bank^, T’. S.-- xi 186 
89: Banking, ('oinmercial ii 

443 B. 

National Board of Review - xi 
(>() b. 

N.itional Broadcasting Co. — xiii 
5-'^ a. ^ 

National ('h.iracterist ics — Bodley 
il ()I7 a; ( 'onsei'vat ism iv 232 a; 
llereditN' vii 333 b; N.it ionalisni 
xi 232 b; Race xiii 33 h; 
ITadition xv 64 a. 

National C'ity Bank — Small Loans 
xiv 1 10 a ; St ilim.in xiv 3(^2 a. 
National ('oniniitteo on Educa- 
tion V)y Radio — xiii do b. 
National ('onfcrcnce of Commis- 
sioners on Hniform State Laws 
— -xv 1 7() .n . 

National Debt — vre Puulk Deiui. 
Nviionvl Di:kense — xi i8()-ci2; 
.Armaments ii 193 -99; Army ii 
210-18; Avdation ii 340 a, 346 
a, 347 b; Disarmament 
I58-()I, Militarism x 446 b; 
Militia X 471-75: Mobilization 
and Idemobilizat ion x 555 -64; 
Munitions Industry xi 128—34; 
Nav^V xi 310-1(1; Pacifism xi 
527 b; War xv 338 b. 

National Ec^onomiu (/ouncils — 

xi ic;2-97; I'unctional Rejire- 
sentation vd 521 b; (iovt. 
(Germany) vii 56 a; Pluralism 

xii 172 a. 

Nationae Economic Planning; — 
xi 197-205; Economic Policy v 
341 b; Engineering \' 546 b; 
h'ascdsm vi 137 a; (rosplan vi 
7^5 13; GovT. Owned Corpora- 
tions vdi io()-ii; Mobilization 
and Demobilization x 555 64; 
Socialization xiv 221-25; 
bilization, Economic xiv’ 312 b. 
National Education Assoc. — xiv 

551 b. 


National Guard — Army ii 215 b; 
Military draining x 470 b; 
Militia x 474 b. 

National 1n( ome — xi 205-24; 
Gonsnmjition iv 295-301; Dis- 
triliution v 173 a; Fortunes, 
Private vi 389-99; Gosplan vi 
71 1 b; Income vii 623 a; 
I.avoisier ix 200 b; N.itional 
Wealth xi 227 31; Profit xii 
480 87; .Statistics xiv 362 a. 

National Industrial Council — xv 
226 a. 

National Industrial Reec) very Act 
-( )il Iiulustrv' xi 446 a; 
.Stabilization, Economic xiv^ 313 
a; Lrade Agrei'meiits xiv’^ (>70 a; 
d'rade Ass()ciatif>ns xiv’ 675 b; 
Tr.ide Unions xv 4^ b; d riists 
XV' iJi a : UnLiir ('omj)etit ion XV 
J 77 -'- 

National Labor Tbiion, I'. S. — 
Amcr. Federation of l^abor ii 
2^ b; Knights of Labor vdii 581 
I), Labor Partp\s (U. S.) viii 
706 a; Negro id'oblem xi 340 b. 

National I iberal Parly, Germany 
— Bassermann i. 475 a; Bcn- 
nigsen ii ^-,18 a; ILirt ips, Po- 
litical ((jerm.iny) xi 615 b. 

N.itional Minorities — see Minor- 
iiiEs, National. 

National Non-partisan Leagne-- 
Agricult lire, (.'jovt. Servdees for 
i U04 a; Labor P.iiTies (U. S.) 
viii 7()(> b; Parties, Political 
(1 . S.) xi ()()i a. 

National P.irks — xi 583 b, 585 b. 

National Recovery Administra- 
tion — see National Industrial 
Recovx'rv' Act. 

National Research (.'ouncil — xiii 
3 .V B. 

Nat ional Self-Determination — see 
Si:LF-De lERMINA’llON, Na- 
1 ional. 

Na'iionai. Socialism, (German — 

xi 224-27: Lalmr Kxchange 
Banks viii 643 a; L.iBor Move- 
ment v iii ()8() b; Middle Class x 
414 b; Moeller van den Brack 
X 5()i) b; Muller \i 80 b; 
Parties, Politic.il (.Austria) xi 
027 a, ((ierin.in>) biy b; 
Peasantry xii 51 a; Plutocracy 

xii 175 b; Public Lniployment 
xii ()34 a. Race (.'onfiict xiii 
37 a; Rejiresentalion xiii 312 
b; Roiuanticism xiii 433 a; 
Socialism xiv 189 a; Theater 
xiv^ ()i I b; Youth Movements 
xv 519 a. 

National Thc.iter — xiv 608 a, 
610 .1. 

National 'I'liberculosis A.ssocia- 
tion — vii 2go a. 

National Wi-altii — xi 227-31; 
Economics (Hist.) v' 347 b; 
Alercant ilism x 337 b; National 
Income xi 205-24; Natural 
Resources xi 290-99. 

National W<jo 1 Marketing Corp. 
— xv^ 481 a. 

National Workshops — see Ate- 
liers Nationaux. 
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Nationai ism — xl 231-49; Introd. 
Vol. T ((ireck ('ulUire and 
Thought) i ic> a, (The Growth 
of Autonomy) 73 h, (Renais- 
sance and Reformation) 89 a, 94 
a, (Individualism and Caidtal- 
ism) I 59 <i, I dob, (Nationalism) 
1 94 ]\ (Tlie Trend to Interna- 
tionalism) 1 ); Action h'ran- 
(;.ilse i 423-25: Agrarian Move- 
ments i 502 1 ), 507 .1; Alsace- 
Lorraine ii 10-12; 7\merican 
Legion ii 31 b; Art (Indian) ii 
233 a; Arv'ans ii 2(xj-t)5; 
Hoiindaries li 050 b; iTlj^.i nd.i.u;e 
ii ()(i5 a; (’arbf)nari iii 220-23; 
C'li.uu'imstu iii 3t)i ; ( Innese 

Troblem iii 434 a; Givic balnea- 
tion iii 4()()— ()8; G( )dilicat ion iii 
611 a; (.'omil.idji iii 975-78; 
('osmo])olil anism iv 4t)0 b; 
C'ustoms I'nions iv’ 973-77; 
I )emo('ra('y 81 b; Di.dia't v 
125 a; Diplomac)' v 148 a; 
E)ominioii St.dus v 211- i 9 ; 
ba_lLic.it ion (Public) v 415 a; 
E^ypti.in Problem v' 441-44; 
bdhnic C'oinmunitics v ()io b; 
Lthnocent rism V' (>13 b; Euro- 
peanlzati^,)n 923-39; b.ir 

Eastern Problem vT 99 a; 
Ea seism vi 133 39 ; b'ederalisni 
vi 171 a; 1^' reach Ke\'olution vi 
481 a; (iovt. (Baltic' .St.ites) vii 
70 a; History and llistorioj’- 
raphy vii 377 a; Holy Roman 
Empire vii 42^) b; Idc.dism vii 
571 a; Imjienalism vii (xk; a; 
Indian (.hiestion \'ii 9()5 bi; 
Intellect Lials viii i i<) a; Inter- 
national Kel.itions viii 185 b; 
Irisli (.hiestion v ui 285-95; 
Irredentism viii 325 28; Islam 
viii 338 b; Jewish Autonomy 
viii 3C13 a; Kuomintany viii 
910-14; Labor MovTinent viii 
986 b; Laiiyuaye ix i()t) b; 
Mercantilism \ 333 39 ; Mes- 
sianlsm \ 3(12 b; i 31 inorit les, 
N.ition.d X 518-25; Music xi 
l()0 a; N.itional Hefense xi 
189—1)2; N.itional Socialism, 
German xi 224-27; Native 
Policy (Africa) xi 278 a, 
(L.it. Amer.) 257 a; Natural 
Resources xi 2()8 b; Near 
Eastern Problem xi 320-27; 
r*.m-Isl.imism xi 543-44: lEin- 
niovements xi 544 54; Pa- 
triotism xii 27 .i; Plnli])])inc 
Problem xii 109- it); Polish 
(('orridorxn i ()9 ()(>; Protestant- 
ism xii 573 b. Romanticism xiii 
432 a; Riissi.'in Revolution xiii 
4C)o b; Shintcj \i\’ 2^ 25; Social 
(Jry.inism xiv 140 ,1; Stabiliza- 
tion, Economic xiv 314 a; 
'I'radition xv 94 a; 'Lradi- 
tionalisni xv ()c> .1; Transjiorta- 
tion x\' 89 b; War xv 335 a; 
W^orld WGr xv 41)2 b; A'outh 
Mov^ements xv 5i(> a; Zionism 
xv 528 39. For hioii. references 
see C'lassihcat ion of Articles 
(Nationahsn/), j). 595. 


Nationalist Parties — see Parties, 
Political. 

Nationajuty — xi 249-52; Au- 
tonomy ii 334 b; Boundaries ii 
649-52; Citizenshij) iii 471-74; 
Gonfiict of Laws iv 190 a; 
Du.d C'itizenship v 257-59; 
Ethnic Gommunities v 609 <1; 
Exjiatriat ion vi 3 5; I‘'oreiyii 
Coriiorations vi 357 a; Mancini 

x 84 a; Merchantmen, Status 
of X 350 .1; Minorities, Na- 
tional X 518-25; Nationalism 

xi 231 b, 240 b; Naturalization 
xi 305-0(1 ; Passiiort xn 13^ 
19; Public Einplovment xii 
933 b. 

N.it ionali/alion — vcc Sc)( I VLIZA- 
TION. 

Native Poi icy — xi 252 83 (Lat. 
Amer. 252 ()0, 281, N. Amer. 
2()0-()(), 281, 'Pile P.Kitic and 
Afraa 2()<) 7(), 282, ( leneral 

Summ.irv 27()-8B; Golonial 
Administration iii ()}i*4(): ( O- 
loni.d E(a)nomi( Pohev iii ('5t) 
b; C'olonies lii (>53 (>3; bdreed 
Labor vi 342 b; (iallKUii \i 552 
a; ( io\ t . (New Ze.dand) \ii 33 
b, (S, Alrica) 3t)a; inij)eriahsm 
vii (»io .1; Indi.in (Jnestion vii 
(>5() 74: Jabavii vni 358 b; 
Land Grants (Lat. Amer.) ix 
3()- 13; Las (.'asas ix 182 a; 
Livinystone ix 552 b; Mis- 
ceyeriation x 531 a; Missions x 
53() .1; iVonaye xii 70 a; 

IMiilippine Pioblem xii io<)-i(); 
Ihiblic Em|)loyment xii (>34 a; 
Ivace Goidhct xiii 37 b, Rubber 
xiii 454 .1; vShe})stone \i\' 20 b; 
Slavery xiv 80 b; Sland.irds of 
I .iviny \i\' 32 I <1. 

N At OKI*, 1\ - xi 283; K.int viii 
541 b. 

Nvtt RAL Law — xi 284-()(); In- 
trocj. Vol. I ('] he R(.)man 
W orld) i 4() b, (Ren.iissance .incJ 
Retorm-i t ion ) 100 a, ( 1 he Rise 
of Lib{ i.dism) i 10 .1, 112 a; 
Abs()lutism i 380 b; Ahrens 1 ()o8 
.1 : Bills of Riyhts li 5 15 b; Bur- 
lam. i(|ui iii 7(1 .1; ( hei'ks .ind 
B.d.intes iii 3()3 b; ( hnstianity 
iii 454.1, 457 a; Church b'.iihers 
iii 499 I); (_'icen^ iii 4()() .i; CoC' 
ce]i iii 903 b; ('occeii iii (>04 a; 
(.'oinmimism iv 81-87; Crinii- 
noloyy iv 589 a; b)i\'ine Riy!'* 
of Kinys v 17^) a; Dutx' v 293 
b; Enliyhtenment v 547 52; 
Ecpiahty V 575 b; Equality of 
States V 581 a; (irotius vii 177 
b; Hobbes vii 395 a; Hum. in 
Nature vii 535 a; Humanita- 
rianisni vii 547 b; Intern. iliorial 
Law viii jbq a; | urisjirudence 
viii 47<> a; Jus (ientium \ iii 503 
a; Justice viii 511 a; Kant viii 
540 b; Law (C'hinese) ix 250 a; 
Leibniz ix 400 b; Lonmer ix 
9io b; M.ibly ix 64^ b; Natural 
Riyhts xi 299 302; FWlitical 
Science xii 214 a, 2i() b; Proy- 
ress xii 497 a; Secularism xiii 


632 a; Society xiv 228 b; Sov- 
creiynty xiv 297 a; .Stoicism xiv 
409 a; .Su.'ircz xiv" 429 a; Tyr- 
anny xv^ 135 b. 

Natural (Jrder -- .vcr Natural 
Law. 

Natural Rusources — xi 290-99; 
Ayric. Policy i 5()5“ 99; Boom 
ii 939 a; Goal Indnslry iii 582- 
9 o(); (Conservation i\^ 227-30; 
F isheries vi 2(>() 70; F'orests vi 
382 87; Fortunes, Private vi 
3()5 b; F'ur 'Frade and Industry 
vi 530 3(); G.irne Laws vi 562- 
94: G.is Industry vi 589 b; 
( iold \'i 9 S() .1: Iron and Steel 
Industry v iii 31 i b; L.ind Utili- 
z.ition ix 132-37. Met.dsx 394- 
89; Mininy x 4(15-504; Mininy 
Law X 513-18, Niir.ites xi 379 
b; Gil Indust rv \i ,)50 b; J’otash 
XU 27; 77; Bower. Industri.il 
2(13-300; Precious Stones 
312 15: (Juarr\ my xiii 15 
Raw M.iteri.ils xiii 123- 
32; Self-SiiflK'K'iicv , Fa'omtniic 
xiii (>58 a; Soils xi\ 250-54; 
Waste XV 3()7 tx); W.iter L.ivv 
\\ 30() 72: W'.itei Siijiph' XV' 
374 b; W oo(.l Industries xv* 

^95-75. 

N \Ti K \i. Ri(aii^- \I 299-392; 
I III rod. \ 01 . I ( Fhe Rise of Lib- 
el. ilihiii) 1 112.1, ( 1 ndiv’idu.'dism 
.ind ( '.1 ] lit .disin ) 150.1; Bills of 
Riyhts 11 5 IS b. ( '.inu‘ralism iii 
1 59 b, Ci\ il biberl ics iii 5(H) 13; 
(-'on fisc.it ion iv 183 b, ( oust ant 
(It* Reb(‘C'f]iK* i\' 242 .1; ('onsti- 
tiitiorial Law iv 251 b. C’on- 
stil 111 lonalism iv 255 b; Decla- 
r. it ion of Independence v' 45- 
47; l)i(laralion of the Riyhts 
of M.m and the ( O i/(*ri v .| 9 - 5 I ; 
Giitv' \ 2()’^ b, Lnliyhtenment 
V’ 548 b, 1 ndiv idn.'ilibn. vii <>74- 
80: ivanl viii 540 a: 1 iberalism 
ix 435 42: Libertv ix 442 47; 

1 -itei .icy and Illiterac i\ 517 b ; 
Mmoritv' Plyhts \ 529 a; Nat- 
iir.'d Law xi 288 b; N.'it nr.di/a- 
t ion XI 307 .1 ; Rii ( hie .xiii 394 b; 
Sl.iveiA' \i\' 85 a; Soiietv .xiv' 
228 1 ); Sojihists xi\' 20() b; Suf- 
fiaye x'v 448 b; Nested Inter- 
L\st s xv 240 b. 

N.it iir.il Selei'tion — Accliinat iza- 
tion i 402 b; Iboloyy ii 552 a, 
SS4 b; Lvoliitiori v' ()52 b; 
St .1 nd.irdi/.it ion xiv 319.1. 

Naturvlism — xi 302-05: Lplcu- 
re.'inisni v 5(17 9 (); pAolntion v 
(>5). b; I bimanism vii 541 b; 
Idealism v'ii 59() a; N'.ilural Law 
xi 284 ()(); Fh'iniilivism xii 398- 
402. 

Naturalization ■— xi 305-09; 
Alien and Sedition Acts i 935 a; 
Aubaine, Riyht of ii 308 a; 
Citizenshi]) iii 472 a; F^ornicile 
v 20(4 b; Dual Citizenship v 
- 57 “ 89 ; Expatriation vi 3-5; 
Nationality xi 251 b. 

Naumann, V . — xi 310; National 
Socialism, Ciermaii xi 225 a. 
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NavMl liisc's — Armaiiicnls ii 
1 >; Na\'y xi ;^i.S a; IMiilipiano 
JYobIcni xii i i.] a. 

N.i v'ij;al ion \(’( 

Na\a’L'.i( ion ol '['r.uln, 

Hrit. i Aharhanl Mj- 

rine\343 .i; Sinu^^i'lm^M v > a 
NAV^ — XI .’^10 MK AniMniaiils ii 
Arnii-d lorcas, ('onhnl 
ot ii !'>p ."Ol . I inprcssnicnl \ai 
(>l }— 1(>; lamifalion ol Ariii.i 
innnls ix 4<S() b; Mali.ni \ ^7 a; 
Merchant M .1 1 me \ 4 ) ^ b , Mu- 
tii)\ xi If)(> nS, bi i\ at ta'i'iii',; \ii 
4J2 2 4 , SlniibuiKlai'j \\\ ?s V» 

Wood Indn striesw |()a b 
Na/aril es \m 277 ,i . 

Na/i (iermaii\ \cr Amioxm^ 
,So('I \1 isM, ( ,1 KM \ \. 

\! \l I . 1 -. \ . M 

Nl WDl R, A \1 

NcMiideil d Skclct-ais — \ ; ) b. 

\i \R I'. 1 I iv-x 1 ’k( )ia I M - XI 

420 2' : Arln eat hal i |S [ a , 
(daliphatc 111 IIS 4^). ( ' miimL' 
111 1 74 a , ^ a pil Ilia, 1 11 *ns m 2 l 7,- 
15, ( < ill lines 111 f lOo a . ( omn ,i(b 1 
in ti7=i 7N . ( ' iiu (‘1 1 o) 1 ‘o\\(‘! s 
i\’ 174 b, l.n\(*r ba-li.i \ 

1 airop(\nn/at r ai \ (i.mi a., ns i b, 
l\illiii(‘ra\’er \ 1 (1 1 b . ( io\ t 

( lialkan Staler (Uid I'm ke\ ) \ .i 
^ 1 ^n, ( I iiL’osl.i \'ia ) ,Ro I ) , I inn V 
\ai 1 '"R) a . 1 lol\ l*la( < s \ a |2 1 b , 
Islam \ 111 h. Ismail Ixcm.d 
l’>e\ \ in 4S<' i . Ma'^s 1 .\piilsi(iii 
\ 1S7 a. Mass.irre \ Ki] .1, 

Ma1o\ \ 22<) b, Midliat l\isli.i 
\ 4l<S a, Minorities, N.iiioiial x 
521 b : ( )bre!io\ u 1 >\ n isl \ \i 

420.1; I ‘a n - 1 d I mi'aii \i 742 4 \ ; 
Pan mo\'emenls \i SIS b, 54-'^ 
a : I ’.irl les, Polil i( a I ( I l.i Ik m 
St. lies) \i ()j,R .1, I'a^u' \ii () a. 
l*ekn;i(' \ii 5(1 a, Petil'sees \ui 
202 b, Kill'.;, IS XI 1: SA' h. Reli- 
gions bisi It lit ions I b\ /.ml me; 
xni 2(14 b. /.! aiisin w 7 U 
Nl m Ml s, K 1 ' . \i 7?;. 

\ I ( Rr K, I . M >27 
Neft , 1 1 . \i\ (1 1 I a . 

Nl (.1 na N( 1 XI 7",S 72; Auto- 
mobile InsiuMiK'e 11 ^71 a; Iknb 
ment 11 fySi) b, ('a\eat lanptor 
hi 2<Sl a, ( 'onijieiisat ion and 
laabilit)' Insiirame i\ l^t) ,1; 
Innjilo^'ers’ Liability' 714 iS; 
Intent, (Viimnal \m 12S b; 

'bort xi\ Os.S -n 

N r (lOri.xnLi'. Jxsri^i mi \as — xi 
772 77: .\('i'ept .nice i 7.SS N(;; 
bill ol laxchan^e ii 774 41 ; 

('entr.il banking in 707 b; 

('heck ill 7(12 {17, ('redit i\' 7 l-b 
a; l)r,i\\i).nk \- 277 a, I'dnanci.d 
( )r4^.mi/.it ion \a‘ 241 b; Mer- 
cantile (d'edit X 770 a; Mor.i- 
torimn x t<4P 72; Spe('nlation 
xiv 2H() a : Snret yshin and ( inar- 
anty xi\' 41S7 .i ; Warehousing; 
XV 77<^ b. 

Nkc.ro bkoimi'M xi 777-7b; Ab- 
olition i 76() 72; Civil J>iberties 
iii 711 b; (a\'il Rii;hts iii 513- 
15; Einancipation v 485 a; 


l2|nal 1 Voted ion of the Law v 
777 h; Homicicle vii 475 b; 
ixn Ixlnx 1x1. in viii boti-og; 
lAiichnie ix (>40 .1; Maternity 
Wtdf.iie X 227 b; M iiL;ralion.s \ 
44 ^’ >b M isce^en.it ion x 771 74; 
b<ni-nio\'(mient s xi 7 4(; a; Ikir- 
( les, J ‘hi e 1 (1 . S. ) \i fioo b ; 
I'eon.iee xn 71 a, Rrolnbition 
xn 70 ) b. R.kc ( oiitlut xni 78 

a, R(m . nisi nil I lop xni mS 77; 

be'2re;ili m \n. ()|] a, Slavery 
fS. Ami 1 ) \i\ 8 1 a, (L. S ) 84V 
02. /■(If rffcri'/]i ( \ set Clas- 

ilKation of Art K les (Ne^-o 
i'roblem ,iiid SlaveiN), i>, 787, 
Nl K ai 111 iR III It )i » — XI .,si» 77; So- 
( la I .Set t kaiienl s x'\’ j 77 (>2. 

Nil so s, I M :;s7, Ini rod. \k 4 
I (W.ii .md Reoneiit .! tion ) i 
2 1 n I). 

Ne|s( >1), N . < II 100 I. 

Ne( 11 l.issu .d ‘ lonoimcs— V 7<i8— 

N(‘( lilt liic 1 ’el iod 11 i O j a . 

Ne i-M.ill liusiani ai:--n 7(»i a. 

Neo I horn I St 11 -- 1 1 I 4S i, 

Nld’ .see New 1 ( ononiR Ikilicy, 
Nejioi isni — \i\ "02 .1. 

Nl Ri, bull IR--X1 ys-x. 

Nir\ bo\iR. o- XI 771); bandini 

a PS b. 

Net ( h.' \ , .S. ( ii ]() b. 

Net ti Ibk dl , 1 ' — xi 2S4 1 ), 281) a. 
N(iibaim, l‘ lx. xiv ()Op .1, 

\ I I \i \\ \, Ik ) . - xi 7 ()o. 

\< lit .1st hem. I i 7(17 b. 

Nl nrat h, ( >, — xi\' 240 b. 

Nr i 1 RAi in xi 7(10 (>7; Ala- 

b. niKi ( kiiin.s i fill— 17; Ain^ary 
ii 7‘) 1)0, Arnieil Nentr.dity n 
207 04; Anns .ind Munitions 
di.illic ii 208 o(), bloek.ide ii 
704 ()<); butler Stall* iii 47-41); 
Continuous \’o\’.ii;e iv 721^-21; 
t (lilt I ab.ind c.f W.ir i\ 72 1 27; 
I teel.irat ion of l.ondon \ 48 a; 
1 )e( kir.i t ion of b.iris v 41) .p 
I nib.nyo \ pst) 1 ); !‘’ihbnst erins^ 
\i 271- I'rei'dom of the Seas 
\ 1 47P 1), ( ki\ t . ( 1 ’.rit . ( 'oninion- 
\M‘.dth of N. It ions) vii 41 a, 
t .S\\ It /erl mil ) 77 .1; llnlmer \ ii 
727 1 ); Merc h.mt men, St.ilusof 
X 772 a; Miht.iiA’ ( )eeiii)at ion x 
477 1 ); Neill r.diz. It ion xi 7t)7- 

(>7; IVi/e XII 424 2 (). 

Nl i I K \i,i/ \'iiox — xi 7(25- 67; 

biilli r St. lie iii 47 .1. 

New Ixconoinie Policy — Holshe- 
x’isin ii ()2S b; ( losplan vi 706 b; 
Rn.ssi.in Revolution xiii 487 b. 
New Il.irmony — Coriimuni.stic 
.Set t liMiients iv i)C) a; Owen and 
( ) well ism xi 718 b. 

New L.anark — xi 518 a. 

New Llano— iv 100 b. 

Niwman, J. 11. — xi 767. 

Ni avmarcii, W,“ xi 768. 

New' .School for Social Research — 
V 428 a. 

New York Central Railroad— xv 

V - 

New ^ Ork I'ode of I’roccclure-- 

xii 448 a. 


New' 'i'ork Herald — ii 717 a. 

New' N'ork Pulilic Labrary Astor 
li 287 .1 ; billings ii 742 a. 

New ^’()rk 4 'elej,;r'‘ini — ii 717 b. 

New' \’ork 'rimes— xiii 177 b. 

New ^'ork 4 'ribime -xiii 227 b. 

New ^■ork World Press xii 774 
b, Pulit/et xii 707 a. 

N(*w lands 7 \d — xiii 07 b. 

News Aj^tmcies see Press Asso- 
( lations. 

Newspajiers - see pRt-xss. 

N F \\ I ( )\, 1. XI 7o(p 

Npat .1 , A — XI 272 1 ). 

N i( liokis I xt 740 .1, 

N ichok ^ 1 F- ii 7o<i a. 

NiiFioR'vs or t is\ xi 770; In- 
ti 0(1. \>)I. I (I'he ('.row'th of 
Antoiiomv ) I 8-* b, (a)nciliar 
Movement i\ i(>7 b. 

N H kel - \ 1 a. 

NiC( 'le, P \ in 772 b. 

N U 01 sox , A — \i -^71. 

Nil Roi R, 1 1 . j. vi 772. 

Nil la IMP IL i .. xi 772; History 
mil I list or ioyr.ip’”,' vii 77!) b. 

Nil i/s( rii , }• . \\ X) 777; Frcc- 

1 hinkers vi 4'’o 1). 

Nri rwi'Mii IS, I'. Lb —X) 777. 

Niiiii riNOALH. Ik-xi 776; Nurs- 
ing xi 4> )() .1 . 

Niiiirism — xi 777-70: Assassina- 
F ion ii 27 } a ; \'oLith Movements 
? \ 717a. 

Nikokiy-on — .see 1 )AKir.Ls()N, N. lx 
Nil, I S, J J.— xi 770 . 

Niliis, S — ii 1 24 a. 

Ninomiya Sontokii — iv 706 a. 

NriRA'ri’S — xi 770 84; I'erlilizcr 
Industry \'i l07-<)8; Raw' Alate- 
ri.ds xiii ! 70 .1 . 

Nnzsrn, K. W . — xi 784. 

Norm,, A. b. xi 784. 

NnniLiiv— xi 787-81); Fend.ilisrn 
fLuroj) ) \a 200 a, ij.ipanest) 

2 I 7 a ; I' rench Rev'olnt ion vi 471 
b; .Sj)orts xiv 705 b. .See also 
Aris'ioi RA('\ . 

Noble ( )rder ol the Knights of 
L.d)or — ,S( ) Lm'.hisok Laror. 

No^tiro, B. — korei^n Exchange vi 
7t>.j a; Inflation .ind Deflation 
viii 72 .1 . 

Noldeki:, T. xi 789. 

Nomads — xi 7()o ()2; (lyjisies vii 
271-72; Himtm)4 vii 77() b; 
Eaiid d'cniirc (Primitive .Socie- 
ties) ix 77 b, (W. hair.) 82 b; 
Migrations x 421 a, 427-20; 
Soils xiv' 271 b. 

Nominalism Materialism x 210 
b; N.itiir.il I, aw xi 287 a; Scho- 
last leisrn xiii 780 a. 

Nominations, I’oritical — xi 
792 <)7; P.irtles, IVilitical (U. 
.S.) .xi (>oo b; Primaries, Political 
xii 7o() ^)8. 

Non-cooperation — ser Passive 
RKS iSTANCr AND NoN-COOREK- 
ATION. 

Non-partisan Leap:ue see Na- 
tional Non-part i.san League. 

Non-resistance — see PASsivr; Re- 
SlSTANCr, AND NoN-COOPERA- 
TION. 
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Non-supporl — see Family Dl- 

‘iERTION AND NoN-SU P l'ORT. 

Non-viulence — see Aliimsa. 

Nokdau (Si’dfi-.ld), M. S.--xi 
395; Oiminoldi^y iv 5SS b; 
iJej^e Herat ion v 56 a. 

Norclen Movement — \i 551 a. 

NoKDl'.NsKibLl), N. F— xi 

Normal School;-. Home Keonom- 
ics \ai 42() b; Mann x 96 a; 
l eaching f Profession xiv 544 b. 

Normal 1 inemj)loymenl“ x\’ 151 a. 
Norm w, (i. W. — \i 497. 

Norris-La (iiiardia A('l~\iii 971 

a. 

North Atlantic Steamship Lines 
Assoc, imjioa. 

Norih, 1). — xi 397; Free 'Iraclc 
vi44ia. 

NcnnucLiri' I-:, Lord— xi 39<S; 
Press xii 340 b. 

Norton, C. D.— iii 4S5 b. 

NoTARits, I'ntLK xi 399-400; 
Real I'^statexin 149 F. 

NoiTiNiaiAM, Lojii) — xi 400, 

Novai.is — xi 401 . 

Novel Disseisin — ii J>^4 b. 

Novels of Jnstmian- '.cr ( 'oRPUs 
Jl’RlS C'lVll.ls. 

Novikov, N. L— i J<Si a. 

Novikov, A. xi 402. 

Noyes, J . H. — 1\' (>7 a. 

Nulsanc t — xi 402 04; Injunction 
viii 35 b. 

Nullification— xiv 447 ti. 

Nuni.z, K. — XI 404. 

Nunneries — \ 5<S8 b. 

Nurseries, Day -.sec Dxv Nt R- 

SFK\ . 

Nursery Schools — xii 422 b, 

NiKsiNtr— xi p)5-i2; Hospilals 
and Sanatotia x\\ 470 b; N’i,i;ht- 
inyale xi 47(1 b, l’nbli(' Hcallh 
xii (>49 b; Soci<d Settlements 
xiv lOo b. 

Nutrition — xi .p2-i.s; Food Jm 
dustnes v\ 402 a; b'ood Siippl>' 
vi 434 a; ('• rains vai 144 a; 
Flome Lconomics vii 440 .1; 
Salt xiii 523 a. 

Oastlek, K. — xi 413. 

Obfdifnui-., FoLinuAL - -xi 413- 
18; Introd. Vol. I (Renaissance 
and Reformation) i 90 1 >, (1 he 
Rise of Liberalism) 112 a, ("bhe 
Revolutions) 140 a; Anihority 
ii 319 21; Cati/enshii) in 471- 
74; Livlc Lducalion lii 49t)“<)8; 
Conscienf Ions ( )bjectors iv 210- 
12; Force, Political y\ 338-41; 
Law Ihilorcement ix 2t)7 jo; 
Lawlessness ix 277 "7(); Moiiar- 
chomachs x 377-78; Mutiny xi 
ibb ()8; Passi\'e Resistance^ and 
Non-cooperation xii 9-13: Plu- 
ralism xii 170-74; Power, Politi- 
cal xii 300-05; Rebellion xiii 
144-47; Revolution and Coun- 
ter-revolution xiii 367-76; So- 
cial Contract xiv 127-31; Tyr- 
anny XV 136 a. 

Oberlin, J. F. — xii 321 a. 

Obradovk:!, D.“ xi4i8. 

Obrecht, G. von — xi 418. 


OiiRLodN, A. — xi 419. 

( )nKi:\()\ ir Dyn \s'i V — xi 420. 
D’Prii n, j.— xi 421. 

OnsTRlU 'I niN, {P VkI.IAMI NTARV — 

xi 422-2 1; (.dosure iii 370 73; 
Deadlock v TO 18; Leui^lative 
Assemblies (H. vS.) ix 363 b; 
So( ialist I *art les xiv 213 a. 
Occam, W. of —.see Ockham, \V. 
( )!• . 

Oec UPAi ION -xi 424 33. See t'las- 
siric<ition of An i(d(‘s (< k'cnjia- 
tions), ]). 333. See n/.so Pnsmess 
iii 83 <1, jewish 1 ammcipal ion 
viii 398 b; Markclim; x 137 b; 
Middle ( lass x 407 13; Neyro 
Problem xi 33(1 a; ( )ld Ayt* xi 
434 b, .433 jj, Proletariat xii 
31 I 18. 

( >C( npat lonal Diseases and Poi- 
sons see I MU M JO VL i I \/ VkOS. 
( ){ enpat lon.d riu“r.iji\' .see Rf- 
Ji \Hn II 

0 ( KilVM, W. ni- xi 435: ITancis- 
ran Mo\eni(ml \i 414 b; Re]>- 
rt^senlal KMi xiii 311 b, S(diolas- 
t icism xii) 380 a. 

O’CoxM IF, D \i 430; ('alholic 
I'.maiH 1 j)at i< )n m 270 b, Irish 
( )iK‘s{ ion \ iii 28() a. 

O'(d)\\ok, 1 . XI 4 V>; (.'hartism 
ill 332 b. 

< )cta\'ie.niis vei Ai (.1 s'li s. 

<)('troi — L o(m 1 l iriance i\ 370 a; 

Municipal I'inaiu'c xi 100 a. 

( )l)( .!• R. < M j 

( )do ol ( liinv — {11380!). 

( )ecumeni('.d ( ouiuds — xiii 248 a, 

237 .1. 

< )»’dij)iis ( 'omplex xii 384 a. 

( ^’I'ancll, 11.11 — \ II (>4 ; .1. 
()oiiAn'., W ~\i 438; Smyle Fax 

xi\' t>3 .1 

()hio Plan — I nem))lovmeni In- 
snran('(‘ x\' 170 b. 

( Miliii, 1 1. \aii 2( )(> 1). 

On. l\l>^s|R^ XI 44K-51; Lon- 
(essions u' 138 ,1; ( 'onservation 
.\' 227 40; ('owdiM\ iv 342 a; 
I'dei 1 1 1C Power \ 4(sl a; Nat- 
iir.il Resoiin'es xi 297 n; Shij)- 
])in^ XIV 40 b. 

Okhr.ina — xii 20 | a. 

( )ki no, J'. xi 431 . 

OKI MA, S. — xi 432. 

( )L{) Aor xi .432-02; Institu- 
tions, fPiiblic vni 90-93; Pen- 
sions xii <>3 0(;; Social Insurance 
MV 134 38. 

Ol.DlsNU \R Nl.VM.D'l', J. VAN xi 

4O2. 

Olm.xrciiy xi 4O2-O3; Aristoc- 
racy ii 183 ()(), [Plutocracy xii 
1 7 .S 77 - 

Oi.ivi.iRA Martins, j. P. di,— - xi 
•Pus. 

Ohvi, P. J. — vi 414 b. 

Olmstkd, F. L. — xi 4O5. 

Olymj)ic (dames-- ii 300 a. 

Olnfy, R. — xi 4O6. 

Omar ibn al-Khattab— xi 467; 

Calif?ha(c iii 145 b. 

Omniiad Dynasty — Cabphate iii 
146a; Islam viii 338 b; Mu'awi- 
yah xi 79 a. 


Onckf.n, a. — xi 467. 

Onckfn, W. — xi 4()8. 

Oneida Commimit>' - iv 97 b. 
Oi’FN Door — xi 4(18 71; Colonial 
I'.conomie Polu'y iii (148 a; F<ir 
Kastern I'roblem ^'l 94 b; Im- 
perialism vii 01 1 a ; Manchurian 
Problem X 83 a; Spheres of 
Indnence xiv 2()(> a. 

Ojien Market OperaFions Credit 
('ontrol iv 332 a; l ederal Re- 
serve System vi lOi a; Money 
Market x (>17 .1. 

Open Shop -sr/’ Closed Shoi 
AM) ( )iM' N .SllOl'. 

( )pera-- - xiv (tofy a . 

(Ipiiiion — set ( 'lassificat ion of Ar- 
t icles (I )pini> >n ), | .. 333. 

( diinion, Le^aL— viii {54 b. 

OiTi M PkoI’II-m — XI 471 -7O; 
Drue Adduliou \ 242-32; bar 
Ixisli’iii Problem \j (>4 a; I'ood 
and Drue Keeul.ition vi 300 a. 

( )n*i'.\m iM, 1 . L. -\i 47f). 

Opj leiilicimer, b. Anaridiism 11 
3] .1, K.k’c Coiillicl Mil 3() a; 
Socialism xiv 204 a; Sociology 
xiv 242 b 

OiM'ok n \ isM-- M 47() 79. Com- 
promise iv 147 4<E Conformity 
iv 1 ()(>~i)S , Dm V v 2<)4 a ; .St ates- 
manship xiv 3s'> b. 

( )pl im ism— see ProorIsss. 
()])limum Populat iou— xii 24O .9 
232 a. 

Option bradiiu; -MV4ooa. 

( )r.ig(.‘, A. R , v'li 203 a . 

()raiorv, ( ongregatioii of the— 
XI 338 b. 

Order oi ( lirist — \ 41)3 b, 

( )rd(>r of the Coil ix 332 a. 

( )rd('r of Santiago de Compostela 
— \ 4(13 a. 

Orders, I'ratern.d — .see bkAi'lsR- 
N 9. ( )R|)] Ks. 

( )rders, Religious— see Rfeu.ioi s 
( )KI)FKs. 

Ordomuiiue de la M.iriiie— x 12^ 
b. 

( N — XI 47 (L 

()rgamsm, .Social- s<t .Soc ial ( )k- 
(. WlaM. 

0R(.\M / \ I ION, At )M I NISI R \IIVF 
— XI 480 8|. See Admemsi'Ra- 
ITON, I*l 111 IC. 

OkOAM/AllOX, \'A ONoMir — xi 
484 (>o; Introd. \’ol. 1 ((ircek 
C ull lire and Thonghl) i 8 b, 
13 b, 28 I), (The Roman World) 
4() .1, 33 l>, (blu' (irowth of 
Autonomv) 73 ii, ( Ren.ii.ssance 
and Relormation) loi a, ( 7 'he 
Rise of l.iber.dism) 108 a, 121 a, 
(Individualism iind Cajiit.dism) 
14() a, (Nationalism) i()3 a, 
(War and Reorientation) 210 a; 
Agricult lire i 372-()0(), Anthro- 
pology ii 82 b, 100 a; Uackward 
Countries ii 379-81 ; Business 
iii 80-87; CFipit.dism iii 193- 
208; Class iii 331-36; Collec- 
tivism iii 633-37; Commerce iv 
3-13; Commercialism iv 31-34; 
Communism iv 81-87; Comjie- 
titioii iv 141-47; ConsLiniDtiou 
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IV 301 ; i.oopcratioii iv\^5()- 
99; Economic i’olicy v 333-44; 
Economics v 344-()5; Evolu- 
tion, Social V ()5<) a, Ofx) ,1; 
Exchan v (>()()--()(}; I'actory 
System vi 51-35; 1 ' eiid.ilism vi 
204 a, 2(H) 1 ); ]‘'inanri.il Organi- 
zation vi 241 47; ( .eo^ra])hy 
(Economic) \’i ()2tr2(); (iost. 
(Ownership \'ii 111 ip, ( .uilds 

vii 204 24: llandicrait \'\[ 255 
60; Hunting \'ii S5^' a; liidiis- 
trialisni viu 1!^ 2(>; Inlcni.i- 
tional Trade \'iii i()0 1), L.dior 

viii (o 5 20, L<i ud Ida n ire i\ 73 
127; Manoi 1,1 1 S\ St cm :% (>7- 102, 
Market 131 30 Maikelm^; 
^ 133 3'r, Mf'da me (Ltoiionnc 
()ri;am/al ion ) \ 202 301, Ni 
tional k.eonoinie TLmniH!2 \i 
0)7 205 , eiipal ion \i 42 I ^,5. 
Pow ei . I *' )lit leal \i 1 3( >2 .1 . I 'i ( 'p- 
erty\n52-S 3^, Iwil i- »iiali/,i! ion 
xni 117 20. S(dl Sii 1 1 K'leia \ . 
I^c'onoitiu' ' 111 OSS Oo, So( mIisim 
X l\' l.S.^ 2! 2. So('t. ll/al Kill \l\ 
22 1 25; Si >eua ll/a 1 10:1 m\ 27'j- 
85; St al)ili/a1 lon. kaonoiuK. \i\ 
300- 15. / (>i more slxi'.ln irio- 
nit vs >(■(■ I iirllu f lilL . ni < 'las-a 
ficalion of Sriules ( Xpiieul- 
t mad, ]). 54''^. ( I klId^nl^d, p. 3 p'', 

( lliisine^-s), ]). 5 ]S. d <mniiei( <d, 
p. 54 (), ( 1 aononiu 1 ’oIk \ ), ] e 
550 , ( I'a’onoin K s ), p. 55 ^’. tln- 
(liisl r\ ), p. 55 ! 

(trcani/ali ai, i' inaiK'i.d- see k i- 
\ \\(’l \l, ( )lo. \M/ \ 1 K »\. 

( )rgiini/at ion, Soiial- sm So* I \l 
(Jio. \M/ ' I lo\. 

Or^aiii/ed keser\es, M dit ar\'-- ii 
210 a. 

( )rhi , I . d' — \ li 373 a 

( )ril). mins— 111 300 li 

dkllNlM ImMU.K \ 1 ION \i .jpo- 

; Innni^ralion \ 11 5p2 1 ), Mi- 
r.il ions \ 43^5 !>. 

Ouiol'.N - \1 40 j; C’hurih Idithers 
in .^>5 a. 

(Inj^in.il Pa* k.ipe 1 )ocl rine - viii 
222 1), 225 a. 
t )RLo\ , \'. 1 . - \i 495. 

Ok A Ml ' NT - xi 4(iO-0(S; Art 
(Priinit i\'e) ii 22()-2(); Dress y 
-33 33 ; Ih'ccious Slones xii 
31 ^- 03 . 

t)rosius vii 371 a. 

Orphan As\'lnins iii 410 12. 

Ok'1 i.s, ( XI 4cpS. 

Or/yc'ki, K.— see Ok/tu.m sky, 

R. M. 

OK/.HF.N I SKY, K. M. — xi 40 (). 
OsBORM', 'V. M. — xi 4 <>p. 

( 1 1 . P. xi 500. 

OssK, IM. \ (>N — xi 501. 

Ossoli, M.irchesa d’ see ht^LLljR, 

S. M. 

Ostracism — xi 501-03; Exile v 
687 b. 

OsTKoi.okSKY, M. - xi 503. 
t)TTO]- xi 504; Holy Rom. in Em- 
pire vii 423 b; Alonarchy x 
581 b. 

Otto IV — viii 57 b. 

Otto of F RFasiNo— xi 504. 


Ottoman F’mipire— Calij^hate iii 
147 b; Oajiitulations iii 213--15; 
h^j:cypiian Problem v 441 a; 
Islam viii 340 b; Land 1 enure 
(E. Eur. and Near FLast) ix 100 
a; Moh.i milled 11 x 570 b; Near 
Faistern Problem xi 320 b; Ikan- 
Islamism xi 542 a; Religious 
iMTT'dom xiii 240 li; .Suleiman 1 

XIV 459 1). 

()i 10 Pi 'iT.us, E.— xl 505. 

OriFAwm xi 505-08; l-,xcom- 
iinunc.ition v 072 a, 077 a; 
Ihiiiisliineiil xii 71 3 a 

OriL\\\K\ or War— xi 508-10. 
See Pi v< i. Mo\ r mi^n 1 s. 

()\TTon\i) (Osis — \i 511-13; 
('ost i\’ 4t>‘) b, 473 a, ('ost Ac- 
counting w 4;<t !>; Oiit-'i'hrn.it 
C <»m] .el it ion iv 078 .1. 

( )\ I K I'KODI T 1 ION — Xl 513 * 17*' 

I ucnii] )lo^'iuent x\' i S5 b; X al- 
ori/.il ion x\' 21o 12. 

M \ I KsioNi* . 1 <)Rl) Xi 517. 

< )\\ tm , A. lx IV 1 00 1 ). 

( )\\cn, Robert — sei < twr.N ANI) 

( )\\ I NIsM. 

Ow I \. Rcbicr 1 ! >. Xl 517. 

0\\ I \ and Ov I \i \\ XI 518-21 . 
t hild 1 1 Sa ( hol< )g\ ) III 3*) 1 1) , 
OonnnnnislK Si*H leiiKUil s ivm)*) 
a; Oonsiiiiieis' < .ooj lerat ion iv 
2.S() a , ( 'ot petal ion iv yS9 a, 
3(>^ b; !d)iai<T and koiineriMii 
\i 403 b. Hours vl Fab*)!' \ 11 
.p)0 b; 1 ibor h.xcliangi ikinks 
\'ni 037 1 ), Pres( hool Education 
xn 320 b, Pioducers’ Coopera- 
tion xii 45'^' b; Short Honrs 
MoveiiKUit XIV 45 a. Socialism 
xiv 195 b. 

( )\\ M Ksilll’ AM) l\)ssi.'sS|ON--xi 
521 25: Assizes n 283 84; iiail- 
meiil ii 388-1)0; C'.inoii Law ni 
184 a: Eand I enure ix 73 127; 
E.md Fra lister ix 127 32. Eand 
loid ,iiul Ftm.iiil IX I43-4<S, 
Eaw' (< lerni.inu') ix 23() b, 
((.reek) 227 b, (Hindu) 2-^8 b, 
(Jewish) 223 a, (Sl.ieu') 244 b, 
laen ix 45(> (x); Eimilatiori ol 
Aetioiis i\ 474 b, 478 a, Mort- 
gage xi 32-38; IMedge xii i(»()- 
()8; Pro])eit\ xii 528 3,8; Sales 
xiii 511 l(>. .Sjieti.'ic Perform- 
.mce XIV 28() a; Frusts and 
trustees \ v 122- 26; W ater Etiw' 
XV 3(>c) 72. 

( )xfnshi:r\ V, A. (E— xi 525. 

Oxfoid Movement — \i 3()7 b. 

Oxford Eiiiversit y ■ i 231 f), 235 b. 

OZANAM, V . — XI 521). 

Paasche, H. \ ii (>57 b. 

P.iehonnus — \ 585 b. 

P\(irTsM xi 527-28. .SVr PfaCK 
Movfmf.n is 

Paciiv'ius, AE xiv (')02 b. 

Padrone System — C'ontr.ict Ea- 
l)()r iv 343 b; I'aii])loyment Ex- 
changes \ 521 a. 

I'AKlTp C. 1)1 xi 528. 

Pagano, F\ AE — xi 52*). 

Paine, 1 '. — xi 530; .Single Fax xiv 

65 a. 


Paints and Varnishes — xi 530- 

34 - 

Paisii of KhiLendar — xi 534. 
Paeackv, F'. — xi 534; Pan-mov'v- 
ments xi 54() b. 

Palaeolithic Period — ii i(\3 b. 

I’ale of Settlement— ii 123 b. 

Paley, VV. — xi 535; (a)mmuta- 
tion of Sentence iv 108 b. 

T^aiaiK A vr., V. — xi 53(). 

Pafgkavi-, R. H. E — xi 536. 

Pall Mall C.a/ette — xiv 378 a. 
I’almer, Fx.— .srr Sr iaioRNig Lord. 
Palmerston. Ford — xi 537. 
Pai.Mii 10, ( — xi 537. 

Pan- Africanism - Negro Problem 
\»3Soa; Fkiri movements xi 549 

a. 

Pan-American Air Convention — 
ii 351 b, 3(.7 a 

Pan-Anieric.in Ereaty of Arbitra- 
tion — ii i()t .1. 

1 E\n-Ami KU antsm — xi 538-41; 
Arbit T .1 1 ion, 1 nternat ion.il ii 159 

b, (. enlral Anua'ican I'edera- 
tion ill 301 02 ; Customs Unions 
iv ()7().i. International Eaw' viii 
170 b, Monro*' Doctrine x 630— 
33: ikin-movi iiients Xl 552 i. 

Idin-AngliL.mism xi b. 

Pan- Arabism — ( a li jih.ile ni 148 
b; P.in-irK’vemcnts xi 54S b. 
Idin-Asianism xi 552 b. 
ldin-Fair*)peanisin CiJS<“oms I'li- 
ioiis iv ()7() b; Pari-iiKivement s 
Xl 552 1). 

Pan-( 3 ei m iiiism Paii-mox'c- 

meuls Xl 547 1 ); WMrld War xv 
4<)3 '^} • 

Paii-1 lis]),'inism — E.abra y (Ai- 
drana ix 7 a; Paii-niovemcnts 
xi 550 )». 

P\N-lsi. \mism — xi 542 - 4 t; ('ali- 
])h.itc ni 148 b; F.river P.isha 
5(1*) b; I skim xiii 342 a; jihad 
vin 402 1 ), Moh.immed ‘Ali x 
572 b; Pan-movxTiieiil s xi 551 b. 
P.iii-Eatinism - xi 551 a. 
Pan-M()Vi:mi:n'I's — xi 544-54; 
I'ederalisni vi 172 b; Pan- 
Amcric.inism xi 538-41; Pari- 
1 slam ism xi 542 44. 
Pan-Slavism ])obro\sky v 187 
a; Kri/anic viii ()Ol b; Paii- 
nioxeriients xi 545 b, R.icki xiii 
50 b; S.ifaHk xiii 503 b; Star 
cex ic xiv 32() b: Strossmayer xiv 
42() b; vSui)ilo xiv 4^9 b; W'orld 
War XV 493 ‘G 

Pan-l'nr.inisni- Calijihate iii 148 
b; Faiver Pasha v 5()0 b; Islam 
viii 342 a; Pan-mov'ements xi 
5.^8 b. 

Panama ('anal-- xi 554-58; Avi- 
ation ii 351 b; Eocation of In- 
dustry ix 58() a; Monroe Doc- 
trine X 631 b. 

Panchayat - - ix 579 a. 

Pandects— irr CoKriis Juris Ci- 

VILIS. 

P.mics — see Bisiness C'ycles; 
Cr isr s. 

pANKlIURbT, FE (E — xi 558. 
f\insu])hism — iii 674 b. 
Pantaleoni, M. — xi 558. 
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Pai^acv — xi 55g-68; In trod. Vol. 
I ('I'he Universal Church) i (ii- 
72, Cl'he (h'owth of Aiit(^noni\’) 
Arnold of liresria ii 2 H) 
a; Bonil.K'c vin ii l»; l>ull, 
Papal iii 57-59: Canon Law iii 
181 h; Conciliar Alo\’emenl iv 
i(->() 95; (d'ci^hton iv 5()0 h; 
Ecclesiastical C\)urts v 50H b; 
Exconiimin icat ion v 07^^ a : h'as- 
cisni VI i^Sa; Id'anciscan Movo- 
luenl vi 414 b; Frederic k 1 \i 
4-^0 b; ( bdhcanism vi 550-52: 
(iehisins 1 \ '\ 602 a; ( lerson ^'i 
640 a : ( dietlo vi 64S a ; ( ii e^ory 
1 vii I (>7 a; (bre^ory \'1T vii i(>7 
b; Holy I'ionian lUiipire \’ii 42^ 
a: llnss vii 590 a; Jnnoc'eni 111 
viii 57 b; Irn’cstitLiie C'onflict 
viii 260 (15; Irish (hiestion viii 
285 a; James of \'ilerb(j viii 
567 b; Jesuits \aii 584 a; Lei* 
XIII ix 408 b; Otio I xi 504 a; 
PasU)r \ii 19 a; Paul iv xii 5v»a; 
Pins II xii 142 a; Fins l\ xii 
142 b; r'olilical Scieni'e \ii 214 
b; Kefornia I ion xiii i8() <>4; Ke- 
li.u:ious l'r(‘edoin xiii 244 b: Ke- 
lig'ious Institutions (kr)nian 
C'atholic) xiii 249 b, 253 b, 
(Pyzant me) 2t)2 b. 

Papal LeiL’ates xiii 250 b. 

Papal States-- xi 5^)5 a. 

JLi])er lnduslr>' mc Pi'lp axd 
Paph k IXDI . 

I'API K MoM \— xi 5b8 As- 

si)2natsii 279-81 ; Pills ot (bredit 
ii 542-44: (.'urrcru i\’ 51; 

Devaluation 1 I9 a; L<ind 
Bank Schemes ix 29 52; Law, 
J. ix27oa; Monet, it y vS( <d)iliza- 
t ion X 5111 b; Money \ ()Oi— 13. 

}b\Pi\iANrs, A.— xi 570. 

Papyri— Law i\ 208 b, 230 a. 

Par V alue — iv 424 b. 

Paracelsus - x 287 b. 

Paradisi, A. — i 274 b. 

Paranoia — \ 314 I). 

Parcel Post \'i 28 b. 

pAkDoN xi 570 72; Amnesty ii 
3b b: (’onimut.it ion of Sentence 
\v io8-o(>. 

Par PM laitH aiion -xi 573 76. 

Paki to, \'. xi 57b; Introd. \d)l. 

1 (W.ir and Reorientation) i 
205 b, ( rhe Social Sciences as 
Disciplines, Italy) 277 a; I'-co- 
nomic's v 3(15 a, 31*7 a ; National 
Income xi 22o ,1; Political Sci- 
ence xii 220 b, 221 a; Sociology 
xi\ 240 b. 

iViris C'omniune — see CoMMliNK 
()i< Paris. 

IRAKIS, M. — xi 578; History and 
llislorioj^rajihy vii 373 .1. 

Paris Pact, 1928 — xi 508 b. 

Paris Peace C'onference — sec 
Treaty of Versailles, 1919. 

Park, R. IT- - i 403 a. 

Pakki:r, C. IL — xi 579. 

ParM'.r, ]'. \V. — xi 580, 

Parki.r, d'. — xi 580. 

RarkI's, TL — xi 581. 

Parkman, xi 581: History 
.ind 1 1 istoi ioi;ra phv vii 58!) a. 


Parks — xi 582-87; Olmsted xi 
4b5 b; Playgrounds xii ib2 b. 

P.irliament- .see Lkoiskativk As- 
.siCMiuar.s. 

Parliamentary Debate— 5cc Dl<:- 
batl, Pari iami.ntaky. 

Parli.imentary ( )bs(ructic.n - - .see 
( )BSTIU C 1 ION, PARia AMICNTARV. 

Parliam<mtar>' Procedure - .see 
pROCKDl Rl , PaRLI AMI* VIARV. 

Parni ii,, C. S,- xi 587; Irish 
Ouest ion \'iu 2(>l b. 

Parole (Viminology iv 591 a; 
Prisoners of War xii 420 a; 
Probation and Parole xii 437 b. 

Parrinc, i()\, \'. L. xi 587. 

pARin , D. M . xi 588. 

IVxRsoxs, A. R. — XI 588. 

Parsons, h . xv 277 b. 

f^arsons, T. — ii 54(1 .1. 

Part l ime halucation — 425-28. 

P\Riii.s, jN)Li I K'AI — xi 590 t)39 
I riu‘ory 5<)o (>4, 031), ()ryani/a- 
t ion 59 t 9t), ()3(), V. S. 5(>() ()Oi, 
t)3(», (.t. Bnt.()Oi 04, (>3(), Can- 
ada (>04-05, (>37, Austr.di.i (>05- 
New Zealand ()07--o8, 
637, Union of S. Africa (>08 10, 
(>37, Irish I ree .St.itt‘ bio-ii, 
637, I'lance bll 13, (>37, B(d- 
gium (>13-15, (>37, It.dy .see 
I'as( ISM ami (un'T. (Italy), 
(ierm.iny (>15-19, t>^7, Swil/ei- 
land ()I9 20, (>38, Nc'therl.'inds 
(>20-21, (>38, Scandmaxian 

St.ites and h'mland (>21-2 p (>38, 
Baltic St .'lies (>24 2(>, (>38, Rus- 
sia .see CoMMl M^r PARlIls, 
Succession States (>2()-28, (>38, 
Jialk.'in .States (>28—30, (>3(>, 

Turkey .sec (lovi. (I'lirkcA ), 
Sjiain .and Port ugal (>30-32, (>39, 
Lat. Anier. 632-34, (>39, Jap.in 
(>34-35, (>3<), C hina .sec Ki omin- 
'I'ANc. (iiid ( lOVi . (China )|. See 
C'lassihcat ion of Articles (Polit- 
ical I’artios), ]). 554. .See also 
Agrarian .VLivemenis (U. S.) i 
508 11; Alien and ScaJition Acts 
i b35-3(), (bal)inet (io\'(. iii 135 
b, Christian Labor Unions iii 
445 a; Congressional ( lovt. iv 
202 a; C'onst it ueiicv iv2j4 a; 
cooperation ((.1. Bnt.) iv 3b() 
a; De.idlock v 17 b; DemocraiA’ 
V 8f b: l'd(‘clions v 454 a; 
larmers’ Alhaiu'e au 1 2() a; 
Lascism x i 13(> .1; ( iovt , (Ans- 
(ralia) vii 32 a, (Balkan States) 
82 b, (( .erniany) 55 b, (Ireland) 
37a, (Portugal) 88a, (U. S.) 

19 b; Investigations, ( '.ovimri- 
menlal viii 25b a; Journ.disin 
viii 420 b; Legislativ'c Assem- 
blies (Hist, and d'heory) ix 3()0 
a, (France) 37C^ b, ((Germany) 
381 a, 383 a, (Ct. P>rit. and 
Dominions) 37 a, (U. S.) 3(}4 
b; IMajority Kvde x 58 b; N.i- 
tional Soci.dism, ( ierman xi 22C) 
a; Negro JToblein xi 353 .1; 
Ostrogorsky xi 503 a; Philip- 
jiine Problem xii j 10 b; Pro- 
cedure, iVirl lament arx' xii 45b, 1 ; 
Proportional ke])rcsent at ion xii 


541 45; Radio xiii C)i b: Rus- 
sian Revolution xiii 476 a; Seyv 
ar.ition of Poweis xiii 665 a; 
State ('.o\ 9 ., U. S. xi\ 337 b. 
J’'or hioy^. references .see Classiti- 
c.'ition of Articles (Political Af- 
fairs), J). 5 b(). 

PARTNI'.RSIITI’ — xii 3 -b; Joint 
Stock ( 'omp.iny viii 412 a ; F.iw 
(Jewish) ix 223 b; Massachu- 
setts d'nists X 100 b; Usury xv 
195 b; Voluntary A.ssociat ions 
xv 283 b. 

Pari T \, P.- xii 6. 

Pascal, B.-xii 7; Jesuits viii 

38b h. 

Paschal 11 viii 202 a. 

Pasi'hal, 1 \’i (»l 2 b. 

Pas( 01 I, 1 .. xii 8. 

P \str, N . xii 9. 

Pvs.snt- Ivismiwf'j. and Non- 
CO()Im:ra'I ION — xii 0-13; Anar- 
chism il 50 a; I>oycott ii (>(>2— 
(>(>; Uons( lent ions (Ibjeclors ix" 
2 10-12; h'ortiL Politicxil \i 341 
b; Hunger Strike vii 552-55; 
Indian Ouest ion A ii (>(>7 b; 
Pacifism xi 527-28; Kepara- 
t i( >ns xiii 31 >2 a . 

Passrok I - xii 1 3-1 (>. 

i f\ss\ , r. -xii 1 (). 

pAsii.rip J..— xii 17; Biology ii 
551 b; C'ommimirable Diseases, 
Cont rol of i\' ()8 a, 72 .1. 

Pasteuri/al ion- x 475 1 ). 

Past or, F. \ < >n- xn 1 8. 

Patch Agncidtiite — i 5(14 b, 

IfMixrs xii i()-25: (-'ombina- 
lions. Industrial 111 (>b() b; hdi*c- 
trieal Manulacinrmg lndustr>^ 
v 471 b; Holding C 'oni]>anies \ ii 
411 a; IriA'cntion viii 2.}() b; 
Radio xiii 54 b, (>5 b. 

Paterson, D. ( L -x ■(24 a. 

Pair K SON, h.. — \ii 25. 

Pah R ‘'OX, W — xii 25: Banking, 

( 'oniniei cial ii 42(> b. 

r\i1 narchate — Religious Inst itu- 
tions (By/anline) xiii 202 b, 
(Russian ) 2(>5 a. 

Patrick— X 538 a. 

Patriotic Societies — xii 27 b. 

pA'iRio'irsM xii 2(>-2(): Introd. 
\d)l. 1 (('.riH-k (idture and 

ddionghi ) i 19 «•: C'hanvinism 
iii 7()i; ('i\'ie hid neat ion iii 49b- 
g8; I'.l hnocent rism v (>13 1>; 

Nationalism \i 231-4(1; Region- 
alism xiii 208-18; .Shinto xiv 
24-25. 

IVit ronage— Art (('liinesc) ii 234 

a, (I'rench) 248 b, (Indian) 231 

I), 232 a, (Italian) 24() b, 

(Jai>anesc) 238 h, (Roman) 242 

b, (Modern) 255 1 >; Art Collect- 
ing ii 259-(>o; latcr.it lire ix 
532 b; Alnsic xi 163 a; Royal 
Court xiii 449 a. 

Patron.'ige, I'olitical — .sec .Spoils 
SvstI'.M. 

PattI'N, S. N. -xi 2(); Protection 
xii 5b2 a; .Standards of Living 
xiv 323 a. 

Patterson, J. IL -xiii 520 b. 

Pai l i\ — xii 3(\ 
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Paul-Boncour, J, — xii 171 a, 172 b. 
Paiilsi<:n, V. — xii 30. 

pAiJiAis, J. — xii 31 . 

Pauperism- - .'>rr Poor Laws. 

Pavlov, 1 . P. — lUdiaviorism ii 
4Q7 a; Bekhterev ii ^()^) a; 
Conditioned Reflex iv J75 1 ). 
Pavlov-Silvansky, N. IL— xii 
32. 

pAWNHKOKiNCi — xii 32 -40; Loans, 
Personal ix 5()4 b. 

Pkauoov, IL I\ xii 40; Pre- 
school Lducalion xii 322 a. 

Peabody, ( i. — Ibulow riients v 532 
b; Morgan Family xi Jl a. 

Peace ( Onferences — xii 43 a, 43 b. 

Peace of ( iorl— icc I'ki cI', and 
P i-.ACi'. or (ioo. 

PRACR A 1 ovI‘,mi:nts- xii 41- 
Introd. \'() 1 . 1 ('Irene! to liitiM- 
nationalism) i 172 b; 
sion, lntern<it ional i 4^3 81); 
Ant iinilit .irism ii t 1 3 i e) ; Ai ma- 
menls ii U)'*^ b, ( asiis Belli 111 
2()<S a. C'oneert of Powers i\ 
LS 3“3 I : C'onscienI ions Olijea - 
tors i\^ 2ie»-i2; llagiU' Coa 
ferenres \n 242-44, Inter- 
national Law \'iii 172 b, 
International ( )rj.;a n i/at ion vni 
180 b; Internationalism vin 
214-ip; Judaism \iii 436 li; 
League of Nations i\ 2K7 b, 
21^3 b; Limitation of Aim<i- 
ments i\ 48()-S(); Mediation x 
272-74, Natiornd |)ef'-nse \i 
ipi a . ( )iit la wry of \\ar\i3o<S- 
10; Pat ilism xi 327-2.S; Pan- 
Ariieru anisiii \i 338 41; Pas- 
si\'e Resistance and Non- 
ctioperal ion xii 1 1 a; Permanent 
C'onrt of Arbitration xii 7t)-7.S; 
Permanent ('oiirt of Interna- 
tional Justice xii 78-81; (.hi.ik- 
ers xiii 14 a; Sanction, Inler- 
nation.d xiii 328 31 ; I'nite and 
Peace of ( iod x\’ 107 (X); 

Women’s ( )rt;anizations x\' 461 
a. Fa; /ucLS refrrour^ sec 
Classification of Articles (Pac- 
ifisin), [). 3(13. 

Pearl, R. — i (;22 a. 

Pearson, ('. A — xii 334 a. 

PEARSflN, C\ 11 . xii 48. 

Peanson, lx. Correlation iv 443 
b; lOiyenii'S v (;i 8 a ; I 'requem 
Distribution vi 483 b, 487 b; 
Race xiii 34 b; Statistics xiv 
3t)(> b. 

FOarson, W. F).— C^owdray, 
Lord. 

Peasantry — xii 48-33; Ai;rarian 
Movements i 4()2 313; A'^ric. 
Labor i 3.] 8 a; Agriculture 
(Jajian) i 3^1 a; iLilshcw'ism ii 
623-30; Corvee W 43t) a; 
C-t)ssacks iv 4(13 ()(>; F'nclosures 
V 323-27: Farm \'i 102 a; 

Govt. (Ikilkan States) vii 82 a, 
(Imperial Russia) (>y a; Labor 
viii (;I7 b; Land I'eriure i\ 
73—127; Landed I'states ix 
141 a; L.itifundia ix i8t) b; 
Literature ix 326 li; Manoiial 
System x 97-102; Middle Cdass 


x 41 1 b; Parties, Political 
(Succession States) xi 626 a; 
Peshekhonov xii 93 a; JVivertv 
xii 2S8 a; F*rimogenit tire xii 
402 03; Prole! .iriat xii 311 a; 
Radic xiii 31 a; Riissi.in Fvevo- 
Intion xiii 473 Fi; Semevsky xiii 
()6i a; Serfdom xiii 6()7-7i; 
Small Holdings xiv 10103; 
Soviet xiv 272 a; Trade Unions 
(Sweden) xv 20 b; Village 
('omniimity xv 233-39. 
Pi-:roEEi R, (A — xii 53. 

Pi:i)RO I an/J Picdro ji -xii 34. 
PM'I., R. — xii 34; Antl-C'orn Law 
League ii 113 a; P^caeonsfield ii 
483 a; ('nrn Laws iv 407 a; 
F ree Foide vi 444 a. 

Peers, House of —Legislative As- 
semblies (France) ix 373 a, 
{(Ft. Bril.) 3()9 b, (Japan) 
.V >3 ‘O 

IhO.cN , (\ — xii 35. 

Peirce, ( xii 309 -i. 

Pm.ac.ic, \'. xii 3(). 

Pi.i.i.ot'i n- R, F,-F. fb — xii 36; 

B(;nrses dti Trav.iil li 631) b. 
P(mal ( olonies— wr TransI’or i a- 
j ION oi- C'rimixaes. 

Pi',N \L Ksini I ION’S — xii 37-64, 
C'hild ( I >ehn()uent ) iii .}o8 b, 
Institutions, Public viii <)o 03; 
Ju\'enile 1 leliiKinency and Jii- 
\'enile ('ouits \'iii 331 b; Prison 
Labor xii 41s 19. For hiot' 
rcjt'reuLC.s see C lassifu at ion of 
Articles (( 'riininolog\ ), ]>. 33(1. 
Penal iransport at ion — see Tran s- 

EORIAIION OI< CrIMINAI.S. 
J’emnsnlar .ind Orient. d Stc.im 
Na\ ig.it ion C'o. xiv 39 b. 
Pl'NN, W. — xii 64. 

Penoiogv — sar Criminology. 
Pensions xii 63 txi; Blind ii 
390 a; Mothers" Pensions xi 
3() a; Old Age xi 437 a, 439 a; 
Social Insnrame xiv 134 38; 
\eteransx\ 244 a. 

FVnsions, Mothers’- sec Moiii- 

I RS' Pr.NSIONS. 

Penty, A. J. vii 203 a. 

Peon \(.I' xii 69 72. 

IVopIe’s Diplom.iry — iii 78 a. 
P<‘f»ple’s P.irtics — sec ILvrties, 
Poi r I u' \E. 

Pe])e, ( >. — ill 222 a. 

Peri-uri:, j. fa — xii 73. 

Peri('les — Introd. Vol. i ((Teek 
Culture .111(1 'Fh(night) i Kj a; 
Classicism iii 343 .1. 

Perin, H. X. (A -xii 73. 

I’l.RjiiRY— xii 74 ~ 7 C». 

Pi:rmaneni Corin of Ariutra- 
TloN— xii 7() 78; Arbitration, 

1 nternat On il ii 137 b; ll.igne 
( 'onferenees \'ii 242 a. 
F’i.rmanignt Court of Tnterna- 
1 ION At, Jest ICE — xii 78-81; Ad- 
X'isory Ojiinions i 479 a; Arbi- 
tration, International ii 13(1 .1; 
Irredeiilism viii 327 a; League 
of Nations i\ 2()2 a; Permanent 
Court of Arbitration xii 77 b. 
Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion — X 90 b. 


Pereeti’ITIEs — xii 81-83; Aliena- 
tion of Property i 639-41 ; 
Entail v ^333 1 ); Mortmain xi 
40 30; Municipal Transit xi 
118 1>. 

Petry, W. J. — v 141 b. 
Pi:rsecetion xii 83-83; Apos 
t.isy and Heresy ii 128 30; 
Atrocities ii 302-04: luinat icisiri 
vi ()o b; (ihetto \u (>47 1 ), In- 
tolerance \iii 242-43; Mass 
Expulsion X 183 8(); Race 
Conflict xiii 3O-4 1 ; Refugees 
xiii 201 b. 

Persian Emjare— d'ribute xv 103 
a ; W<ir \v 332 1 ). 

Person.il Law — ( o^il Law iii 303 
b; ( oiiiliel of 1 .iws i\' 187 b; 
Minorities, Ndlional x 320 h. 
IVrson.d Loans— see Loans, FAcr- 

SON \L. 

Person \i rn — xii 83 88, Introd. 
\ 01 . 1 (W'.ir Old Reorientation) 
i 2o() b, Abnorni.il Psy(_hology 
1 3()4 b; AdoUscenee i 433-39; 
P>('h.i\ iorism 11 498.1; ('haracter 
‘d 8.FS 37. Child ( Fs\T’hoIogy) 
lii VO ()V ((b'f'lance) .V)^-V5\ 
Conduct i\' 17; - 79, C oiox'rsion, 
Kehgi.'ms m- 33: ) )i.ilert v 

1 26 ;i ; 1 l.ibil vii 237 b; Ide.ilism 
\'ii 370.'!' |n\'enile I )eliTif|nency 
<ind Jiivmiilc C Oiirts \ iii 330 ti ; 
L.ingii.igi^ t\ I Go b, Leadership 
ix 282 87; Liberty i\ 442-47; 
Mtil.idiiisl nieiit \ ()2 .1; JMent.il 
Disorders x 313 O); Mental 
'Jests X 323-2(4; Psyclii.itry xii 
378 80; i Ayrhoan,il>'sis xii 380- 
88, PsNN'hology xii 388 (4G; 
R.ice xiii 33 b. Radicalism xiii 
33 Ig' Soci.il psychology xi\ 

I 34 .1 ; Soci.'il WArk (Case Work) 
xjv 1 74 a, 

Pt i^soNNii. Administration— xii 
88-C)(); Absent ec'ism i 371) b; 
Ca])it .ilisin ni 2oi b; fivil 
S(*i\'lre iii 30; li; C'l Jiit iniioiis 
Industry W 318 b; F.itigne vi 
148 31; L.'bor 'I'nrnoxer viii 
710 a, 712 :i , Public Faiijiloy- 
nieiit xii (j 34 <1: Scientific 

Man.igenient xiii 603—08; W’el- 
fare \A'ork, lndnstri.il xv 393- 

99. 

Pei sons, W. M. — \’i 330 a. 

Pi.RT/, ( J. 1 L— \ii (41 ; 1 listory and 

I I ist oriogiajdi)' vii 377 F). 
Peru//i ix 3()3 ti. 

Pi.scii, 11 .— xii 91; I'.conomics v 
384 b. 

Picscm.i., (). — xii 92. 
pEsui.kHON()\ , A. V. - xii 92. 
F’essiniism — sec Prcx.rf.ss. 
Pi-ssiN\. FA xii 93. 

Pestai.o/7i, j. 11 .— xii (>4; C'hild 
(Psycliology) iii 391 a; Educa- 
tion V 413 a; 'reaching Pro- 
fession xIa’ 344 b. 

FA'.sti.e, P. 1 . - xii 93. 

PetI'R 1 (Fxiissi.i)— xii 96; Reli- 
gious Institutions (Russian) 
xiii 266 a; Russian Revolution 
xiii 474 a. 

Peter 1 (Serbia) — viii 343 b. 
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Peter of Andio — see Andlo, P. of. 

PiCTER Lombard — xii 97. 

Peters, (\--xii 97. 

i^ctition, Elect(*ral- xi b. 

Petitit)n oi Right— xii 99 a. 

Petition, Riour of — xii 98-1 01. 

Petrarc h, IE -xii 102; Renais- 
sance xiii 279 a. 

Petrazhitsky, L. I.— xii 103. 

Petroleum — .see Oil Industry. 

Pettenkofer, M. v^on — v 570 a. 

Petty, W. — xii 104. 

pKimNc.ER, K.— xii 105. 

Pfeiffer, K. von-- xii lob. 

Pfeiffi-:r, J. V. von— xii io 9 . 

Rhalanx — xee Fourier and Fou- 
rierism. 

Pharisees— Judaism viii 431 a; 
Law (Jewish) ix 221 a. 

Pharmacy .see Medium. Maie- 
RiALs Indus I in . 

I’hilant hropy — Child (Institu- 
tions) iii 410 a; C'hristian 
Science in 44H a; F.ndownient s 
and l'f)undat ions v 531 37; 
Ne^ro Problem xi 34U b. 

Philip II (Macedf)n) — i 31 b. 

IhiiLiP II (Siiain) — xii 107. 

Philip iv (the Fair) - xil J07, 
Aids i ()OS b; Religious Institu- 
tions (Roman Catholic) xiii 
256a. 

Philip Audi stus- xii 108; Inno^ 
cent 111 viii 58 a. 

PiiiLiPPiNt' Problem — xii kx)- 
Ih; ()rieinal Immigrtiion xi 
494 a; Peonage xii 72 a. 

Philippovic h von Philippsiu 10., 
K.— xii I 16. 

PiiiLiPPsoN, L. — xii 116. 

Philips, L).- xiii 627 a. 

Phillimore Committee- ix 2cS7 b. 

Phillip, A.— xii 1 17, 

Phillii’s, \V.~ xil I 1 7. 

Philo of Hyzantium — x 17 a. 

Philo J udae us— xii 1 1 8. 

Philology — Far referemes sec 

Classification of Articles (Phi- 
lolog^•), p. SCS- 

Philosophes — JCncyclopeclistes v 
527-31; Positivism xii 262 b; 
Roland de la Platiere xiii 418 a; 
Sieyc's xiv^ 50 b. 

Philosophy — xii 118-29. .See 
Classification of Articles (Phi- 
losophy), p. 553- 
Jntrod. Vol. i (What Are the 
Seicial Sciences.^ i 9 b, ((.ireck 
Culture and drought) 22 a, 
2(j a, ( I'hc Rise of Liberalism) 
105 b, (Individualism and 
('ai)italism) 157 b; Alchemy i 
617 a; Art (C.reek) ii 2^ i a; 
('hristian vSeiene'e iii 441^-49; 
Cieisteswissenschaft cn vi boo- 
02; History and 1 listoriograjihy 
vii 3bo a; Instinct viii 81 b; 
Jurisjiruderice viii 478 b; Psy- 
chology xii 588 b; Romanticism 
xiii 427 b; vScience xiii 591 b, 
596 a. For hiofi . references see 
(da.ssifu'ation of Articles (Phi- 
Ioso])hv), J). 596. 

Phonemes — ix 155 b. 

Phosj)honjs— X 203 b. 


Photius — xii 129. 

Phratry — xiv 142 b. 

Phrenology — vi 548 b. 

Ph\sical Fducation — xii 129- 
33; Athletics ii 299-300; Jahn 
\;iii 3()5 a; Playgrounds xii 
161-63. 

Physics— xiii 599 a. 

Physiocrats- Introd. Vol. i (The 
Rise of Liberalism) i 123 a; 
An.irchisrn ii 47 b; Raudeau ii 
479 b; Cantillon iii 186 b; 
Distribution i98 a; Dupont 
de Nemours v 283 h; Lconomics 
(PhysiociMts) V 348-51; h rce 
Trade \ i 442 a; French Revolu- 
tion vi 472 a; (ionrnay vii 7 a; 
Karl I 'i iedrich vaii 541) b; 
Laissez Faire ix i() a; Land 
d'axalion ix 70 b; Mauvallon 
233 b; Melon x 305 b; Mercier 
de la Rivie re x 353 a . Poplawski 
xii 235 a; Oiiesnay xiii 22 a; 
Rent xiii 290 a; Schlettwein xiii 
573 b; Self-Sufficiency, b2c*o- 
nomic xiii 95C) b; Single Fax \lv 
64 b; Stroinowski xiv 42() a. 

Pi y MarciALL, F. -xii 133; C'aste- 
lar > Ripoll iii 257 a; Regioiud- 
ism xiii 214 a. 

Piatiletka — vi 710 b. 

Picasso, P. — ii 257 <1. 

Ihcravea, R. M.- icc Macias 
Pic aye a, R, 

Picketing -Intimidation vui 239 
b; ].ai)or Legislation and Law 
viii 6(>8 b; Strikes and Lockouts 
xi\' 422 b. 

Piece Wage — viii (>78 .1. 

I Person, N. (•. — xii 133. 

Pietism — IVancke vi 41(1 a; Mis- 
sions X 541 b; Preschool Ldu 
cation xii 320 b; Sec'ls xiii 628 a: 
Zinzendorf xv 527 b. 

Pig Iron —x 371 b. 

Pigou, A. (\ — Introd. \V)1. i 
('Fhe 'I'rend to International- 
ism) i 176 a; Armaments ii 
197 b; Business C'ycles iii 98 a, 
Co.st }v 474 b; ICconomics v 
370 b; Money x 610 a. 

Pilgrimages- C rusades iv 614 a; 
Holy Places vii 421 a. 

PlLLET, A. — xii 134. 

Pilsiidski, J. -\'ii 74 a. 

Piltdown Skull — x 75 a. 

Pinel, P.— xii 135; ICsquirol v 
597 a; Menial Hygiene x 319 b. 

PlNHl'.lRO I' ERRE.IRA, S.— xii I 35. 

Pinsker, J. L. — xii 136; Zionism 
XV 530 b. 

Pintner, R. — x 324 a. 

Pioneer Youth of America -ii 
667 b. 

Pijie Lines — xi 440 b. 

Pipe Roll — ii 575 b. 

Piracy — xii i36-3<); Armed Mer- 
chantmen ii 2f)i b; Commerce iv 
3 a; Filibustering vi 231-33; 
Maritime Law x 124 a; Pri- 
vateering xii 422-24. 

PiRRiE, W. J. — xii 139. 

Pisan, C. de: — ^xii 140. 

Pisarev, Id. 1. — xi 377 b. 

Pithecanthropus Ereccus — x 74 b. 


Pitkin, T. — xii 140. 

Pitt, W. (d. 1778) cind W. (d. 
1806) — xii 140; Catholic Eman- 
cipation iii 270 b. 

Pitt-Rivers, A. H. L. F. — xii 

Pittsburgh-Plus — Basing Point 
Prices ii 473 b; Iron and Steel 
Industry viii 308 a. 

Pius 11— .\ii 142. See also Aeneas 
Silvius. 

Pius i\ — xii 142. 

Pius x - x 597 b. 

Pius \l — xiii 2()() b. 

Place., I' - xii 143; Birth Control 
ii 561 a. 

Placlminus - xii 144. 

Pi.ACiND Ol'i — M l 144 49; Brace 
ii 971 a; ('hild (Dejicndent) iii 
398-403. 

Plague see C’oMMUNlCABLE Dls- 
EASJCS, ( 'o\ I ROI. OIL 

Planck, (L — xii i.R). 

Pl.ANUK, ( T. J. -Ml 147. 

Pl.ANC K, J. J. W . \'ON xii 148. 
Planktom v\ 298 a, 

PLANiA'iloN — Xii 1 p8 53: Introd. 
Vol. 1 ( The Roman World) 1 
45 b, 59 b, Agrii'ull lire i 587 a, 
59} b; C'otton i\ 48(1 a; Land 
d'enure (Lat. Anier.) ix 118 1); 
Landed Kst.Ues ix 142 b. 
Peonage xii 70 b, Pl.mtatmn 
W^'ires xii IS3-58, Rubber xiii 
454 a; .SI. ivory (.S. Amer.) xiv 
81 a, (L. S, ) 84 b, 85 b. 
Plantation Wari s- > 153 58 

International 'I'r.ide \'iii l()i b; 
Plantation xi 148 53; Raw 
Materials xiii 123 32; Rubber 

xiii 454 a; Sugar xi\ 450-55; 
Valorization xv 210 12. 

Plat, IL- 1 579 b. 

Platform, Polincal in 194 a. 

Plat inum- x 38!) a. 

Pl.ATo ANI> PlA IONIUM — xil I 58; 
Introd. Vol. I ((irock (nil lire 
and d'hought) i 26 <1, 30 a, 31 a; 
Aristocr.'UA' ii 183 n; Aristotle 
ii 191 a; Art li 224 b; Averroes 
ii Communism iv 81 b; 

Ficonomics v 349 h; hdliicat ion 
V 406 a; FYigenics v (>i8 a; 
Involution, Social v 657 a; 
Idccdism \ui 5(18 a; Individual- 
ism vii 975 b; Justice viii 509 b; 
Logic ix 599 b; Natural Law xi 
286 a; Philoso])hy xii 120 b, 
124 b; Political Science xii 
207 b; Poi)ulation xii 248 b; 
Realism xiii 140 b; Socialism 

xiv 190 b; Sociology xiv 232 b; 
Utopia XV 200 b; Woman, 
Position in Society xv 443 b. 

Id.AY — xii 160-61; Amusements, 
Public ii 3()-46; Anthrojiology 
ii 89 b; Athletics ii 29f>-3oo; 
Culture iv 642 a; Dance iv 
701 b; (Gambling vi 555-62; 
Gangs vi 564-67; Physical 
Education xii 129--33; Play- 
grounds xii 161-63; Preschool 
Education xii 321 a; Recreation 
xiii 176-81. 

Playgrounds— xii 161-63, 
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PLb.nisciTi-: — XU 163-6^); 
Deteriiunnlioii, National xiii 
650 b. 

IMa.Dca, - \ii i(/) (,«; lvi)i y ,^^^.1; 
Law ( C'iiiu‘iforni) ix 218 a, 
((ircfk) 227 b; Liyri i\ 456 b; 
L()aiis, J'ersonal ix 5()2 b; Mort- 
ga^o xi 32- L.iwnbrokin^r xii 
32 40; vSiirctyshlij and ( biar- 
.inty xi\’ |82 ,1. 

Plebn, C C . xi .1. 

1*l1':kiian()V, (.. W-xii it,8, 

Axelrod ii ,^70 b; Bolshevism ii 
f )25 a. 

Pliny 1 5,7 a. 

Plot inns 11 224 b. 

Plumb Plan -xiii b. 

Pia'NKi:i'i, 11 . ('. xn i6(). 

l*LrR\LisM xii 170 74; Introd. 
Vol. 1 ( Idle d 1(11(1 to Inter- 

nationalism) i 170 1 ), (War and 
Keoiient at ion ) 2 it) a; Absolut- 
ism 1 ^81 b; .Mlei^iaiK’e 1 t)p) b; 
Anardiism ii 51 .1; Assotaalion 
ii 285 b; Autonomy li 345 a; 
(dent rali/at ion iil 312 1); ( ivic^ 
( Ir.i'ani/.ations iii ^08 502: Cdvil 
laberties iii 512 b; Demoerac'y 
X' 83 b, k i^’;i::is vi 230 b, koKc, 
Political vi 3^1 a, kunetional 
Kepresimtat ion vi 518- 23 , 1'uiu'- 
tionalism \i 525 a; (iiiild 
Socialism vii 202-04: Interests 
viii 147 b, Liber L' ix 4-15 .‘i: 
Nalion.il L('onomi( ('oiUM'ils 
xi J()2-()7; (lliedieme, Political 

xi 417 a: Power, Politic.d xii 
300 -( >3 , 1 ’iM^ma t ism xii 307 t 1 : 
Rejiresentat ion xiii 314 b. 

PniiTAktii— xii 174, Bcdief il 
501 1). 

[d.t'T( )( R \( s — xii 178 -77: Aris- 
toiMMcy ii 188 a, ('a plain of 
lndustr> iu 2 i<)b; Laidowments 
.iiid l'd)undat ions \ 334 a, 

h'ashion \'i 112 a; k'orl lines, 

Piivale VI 38() (><), ( '.entlenian, 
ddie(<rv of t he \ I t)i 7 a . bdierit- 
ance \m 30 a; ()ln:arch\' xi 
.Sk >3 i’- 

1*0. lie /ion liorurhov ii O44 a; 
/iouisiii XV 333 .1. 

J*()iii'a)o\os 1 SI' v, 1\. 1^. — xii 177. 

Pocket boroughs xiii 443 b. 

Podesla ix 382 a. 

l*o(.()i)lN, M. P.^ — xii 178. 

]*o,i;rom- x l()4 a. 

Poimi', L. — xii 17c). 

I *0111. MANN, R, \ ON — xii 180. 

Poincare, 11 . — xii 308 b, 

Poisson, S. D. -xii 180; Prob- 
ability' xii 42() b. 

Pokrovsky, M. N. — xii 181. 

PoLi'. I' AMILX — xii 182. 

PoLiCR xii 183 p(>: Armed 
Forces, ('ontrol of ii i()cy-2oi ; 
Arrest ii 221 22; (Viminal 
Statistics i\' 381 a; Juvenile 
Delincjuency and juxenile 
(djurts viii 332 b, Police Power 

xii i()o a; I’olicing, Industrial 
xii i()3a>r); Political Polic'e xii 
203-07 ; Riot xiii 388 a; d'ralitic 
ReguKition x\ 73 b. 

Police Courts -xi oO a. 


Boiach Powr.K — xii 190-93; 
Ibiildinj) Rep;nlations iii 53 b; 
(dvic Art iii 493 b; Constitu- 
tional Law iv 232 b; Contract 
C laiise iv' 341 a; Due Process of 
Law V 2()() a; Imminent Domain 

v 493 b; Freedom of ('ontract 

vi 432 a; Cjovt. Re};iilalion (’f 
Industry vii 128 a; Municipal 
Corporation xi ()2 a. 

Poi.K'lN(;, I NDUSTRi \i. -xii 193- 
9O; C ()m|)any Towns iv' 121 b. 

Polis — .s(r CriA -Si at t.. 

Polish Corridor — xii Tob-(j(). 

l\>htic.d Arithmetic — xlv 3f,7 a. 

Idjlitical ( dubs— see C 1 i ns, Po- 
M'lK \L. 

lV)litical Conspiracy — .sec (?(jn- 
sriKACY, PoLIllCAL. 

rd>lili(Ml Cornention — srr Con- 
V 1 ':NTI 0 N, PoLllKAl.. 

I’olitiral Coriuption — ('oR- 

Rl I'lK'N, I 'OI.ITICAI.. 

I’olitic.il F.coiiomy .cr I/'onom- 
n s. 

I*oliti{\d I'.conomy (dlub — 1 242 a. 

Political Id'rc'c — A'r h'oRCi , Po- 
Li 1 n AL. 

political ^lnm^mil^' scr Immd- 
Nii\, Politic Ai. 

politic. d Machine .see MachinI':, 
Pom I iC AL 

t*(.liti(xil Nominations- \cc Nom- 
IN.VIIONS, I’oLI I 1 ( AL. 

Pohtic.d Obedience - scr OliRDi- 
I'.Nc 1'., Pom l K AL. 

Political ( iFi't ndirs — xii i()() 
203; Amnesty ii 3 b- 39 . Asylum 
il 28t> b; .Attainder ii 304-03; 
(\ichet, Lett re de iii 1 37-38, 
Camorra iii 161 b; ('on- 
spii.ic'V, f*olitical iv 241 a, 
Flxile V ()87 b; F'.xtradit ion \'i 
43 «i; Dimmer Strike \ii 552 
33, ()str.icism xi s<)i“<>3; P<> 
litieal Polic'c xii 203-07, S.inc- 
tu.irx xiii 337 a; Tre.ison xv 

(>; 9 (). 

Political P.irties-' 5 cr r*AR'iils, 
Pom I u .\L. 

Pom l ie \i, l *()Lic'i' xii 203 c >7. 
l*ohce xii 1 88 a. 

Political Power — acc Powlr, Po- 
litic \L. 

PolilicNil Refugees — see Rlfi - 
ca- Ls. 

PcJLlllCAL SciENCL-- xii 207-24 
(Content and Method 207-14, 
223, Idist. 214-18, 223, Func- 
tion 218 24); Introd- Vol. i 
(What Are (he Social Sciences'*) 
i 3 b, (Creek Culture and 
ddionglu) 26 b, (Idle Universal 
C hurrh) 70 b, (The (irowTh of 
Autonomy) 80 a, (Ren.iissance 
and Reformation) ()i) b, 94 b, 
<)h b, (The Rise of laberahsm) 
lc)8 b, ( Fhe Revolutions) 129 a, 
(IndivicJualisni and Caj)ilalism) 
I Pi a, (Fhe d'rend to Inter- 
nalionalism) 178 a, (War and 
Reorientation) 215 a, (dTe 
Social Sciences as Discijdines, 
Ct. llrit.) 238 a, (Ja[)an) 321 
b, (Lat. Ainer.) 312 a, (Scan- 


dinavia) 292 b, (U. S.) 329 a, 
385 .543 Absolutism i 380- 

82; Dl\’ine Ri^ht of Kings v 
17() 77; Fahics V P03 b; Lxecu- 
li\'e V f)8o b, I'orce, Political vi 
338-41; (k)\'t. vii 8-13, In- 
dividualism vii (>74-80; kdii- 
loso])hy xii 127 a; Pluralism xii 
170-74: Scholasticism xiii 579 
a, Social Contr.ict xiv 127-31; 
Social Organism xiv 138 a; 
Sociology’ xiv 233 1 ), 242 a; 
Sovereignty' xiv 2()3 (x); Stale 
xiv 328 32 , Slat istics xiv 356 a. 
f'Or letere/n es .see Cdassi- 

hcation of Aiaicles (Political 
Scaeiice), p. 5D() 

Politic.il Siiccession — .see ScccES- 
MON, I’oLLin AL. 

Pomiics xii 224 .^7, liribery ii 
6 (>o-<> 2; (daiicus lii 277-79; 
( 'i\ i( ( )t i^aiii/at 10ns iii 498 -502 ; 
Civil .Service iii 322 a; (dubs, 
Politic.il ni 377-80; (diahtion iii 
(>00-02, Convemion, Political 
iv 349-31; Customs Duties iv 
('71 .1; L.ibor viii 620 a; 

Legislation i\ 7 p' a; Machine, 
Politic. d ix ()57-()T; Negro 
J'roblem xi 33 a, Oi-ir.tcism xi 
301-03; Politic.il Science xii 
207 24: ,St .1 t(*smanship xi\’ 330 
b; Lniv'ersii les and ("olleges xv 

I 84 a . 

]*olk. J. K - X (>31 .1. 

Pom. T \\ — \ii 227-28. 

Polls — see l-a.la 1 ions. 

J*oly.indry x i 30 a. 

PoLMtli s — xii 228; Introd. Yol. i 
(ddic' Roman World) i 30 b, 
3T 1 ). B.il.ince of ]*ow'ct il 3()3 b, 
( diecks and B.d.inces lii 3()3 a; 
( icero iil 4(>().i; I'orce, ]*olitic.ii 
VI 33() b, I iistor\' .ind llistoriog- 
r.i))hy’ \’ii .1. 

Poly'ganiy - \i l (> b. 

Polygvny \ i.t<) b. 

PoMUM., M \Rpi J'.z rr xii 229. 
Pomeranus see lb Cil'.Nii xta* N, J. 
PoMi Ro\ , J . N . - xii 22c). 

Pomjiey — i 44 .1. 

Pom])on.i/./i, i*.— I adightenment 

V 332 .1; Ren.iissance xiii 281 a. 
Pools — Lmjiloyers’ .Associ.it ions 

V 310 b; Me.it ]*.u king and 
Sl.uightering x 2 3() b; d'rusis 
XV 112 <i . 

I\)OK l.AWs— xii 230- 34; Acland 
i 420 a; Allotments ii 3-7; 
Allowaince System ii 7: .Alms- 
house ii 8 .a; Begging ii 494 a; 
('harity iii 3.j.2 b; (diild (De 
pendent) iti 3P9 h; Davies v 

II a; Ciilberl vi (>()! b; \dlliers 
XV 2 (.)T 1 ). 

Pejor F<elief — Almshouse ii 8-1 o; 
('harity 111 340-43; Institutions, 
Public viii 9(>-95; Mothers’ 
Pensions xi 33 ~ 57 ; Socia.l Insur- 
ance xiv 137 a; Social W'ork xiv 
i(>5 b, 173 a. See (i/.su Poor 
Laws. 

Poorhonst* — .sec* Almshoitse. 

I*ope, A.- ii ()22 b. 

PoPLAW'sKi, A. — xii 235. 
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Popov, K. — xii 235. 

Popular Assemblies — xii 236- 
3Q. 

Popular Sovereignty — xii 239- 
40; Bicameral System ii 535 a; 
Political Science xii 215 b; 
Rej)reseritat ion xiii 31 1 b; 
Rousseau xiii 44G a. 

PoPi LAiiox- xii 240-54; Introd. 
V'ol. I (War <ind I^^eorient at ion) 

i 2 oH a; Acclim.it i/at ion i 401- 
03; Agriculture (China) i 5<S9 a, 
(Jat)an) 5()i a; Ant hrojioloyy ii 
<)9 b; lialance oi Po\\er ii 3()7 b; 
Biolo.ey ii 555 <1; Jbrth C<»nlrol 

ii 5()0 b; Births ii 5()S 72; 

Bolero ii (>47 a; (.'ensus iii 2Q5- 
300; ('hild (Mortality) iii 3<S4- 
90; Demoj^rajih^y' 85 8(»; h>ol- 
o^y, 11 tuna n \ 314-15: bco- 

nomic Policy v 337 a; hxo- 
nomics ( Classic. d S('hool) v 
354 a; ham^r.ition 48S-93; 
laimine vi 89 b, I'ar Kaslern 
Problem vi 98 a, 9<) b; Food 
Sui)])ly vi 332 38. (diet to vi 
639 b; Infanticide viii 27-28; 
Intern.'ition.d I'rade viii f(>o b; 
Km.i> vin 5U5 b; Land Utiliza- 
tion ix 132 b; Life Insurance ix 
4()3 a; I.ocation of Industry ix 
588 a; Malthus x (>8 a; Mass 
i^-xpulsion X 18 ^-8(); Merit. d 
Defectives x 312 b; Mental 
Jlyy.iene x 320 b; Met rof join an 
Areas x 39b a; Mii^r.itions x 
420-41 ; Moheau x 574 a; Mor- 
talit}' xi 22-32; Negro Problem 

xi 342 b, 354 b; (. Frill jation 
(Statistics) XI 42() a: < )ld Age xi 
455 .1; ()rienl<il Immigr.ition xi 
.:19o-<;4; Ones xi 41)8 b; Race 
xni 31 a; Refugees xiii 200-05; 
Statistics xiv 358 .a, 3()i a; 
Suicide xi^^ 455~5d: Unemploy- 
mcnit XV 1 5(> a; I’rlj.nnzation 
XV it)i b; Wages x\' 2()5 a; 
Wallace xv 32O a; War xv 336 
b. 

Populism — La Frjllelte ix 13 a; 
Parties, I’olitic.d (U. S.) xi 
599 

Porcelain ii 235 b. 

Port of New \'ork Authority — 

X 3(>8 b. 

Port Sunlight — ('omjjany Mous- 
ing iv 117 b; Lever fiul me ix 
423 1). 

PouiALEs, D— xii 255. 

PoRTALis, |. (i. M. — xii 255. 
Porter, 11 . — iii 156 a. 

]\jrter, S. (L — xi 474 a. 

IMkts and I Iarboks — xii 255-60; 
Commerci.il Routes iv 19 24; 
free Ports and f ree Zones vi 
436 38; 1 .ongshoremen ix 606- 
09; N.iv''y xi 318 a. 

I'osriTVisM— xii 260-66; Ardig6 
ii 181 b; Comte iv 151; Harri- 
son vii 274 b; History and 
Historiography vii 379 a; 1 lu- 
ma nit arianism vii 548 b; Juris- 
prudence viii 483 b; Natural 
Law xi 290 a; Political Science 

xii 218 a; Saint-Simon and 


Saint -Simon ian ism xiii 509 b; 
Social Organism xiv 139 b; 
Society xiv 230 b; Sociology xiv 
237 a. 

PososiiKOV, I. T. — xii 266. 
Possession— .vcc Ownership and 
Possession. 

Possibilism —Brousse iii 15 b; 

Remdssance xiii 283 b. 

Posi , A. I L— xii 267. 

IMs'j', L. V. xii 267. 

IMstal Savinos Banks— xii 268- 
6(); Sa\ ings B.mks xiii 553 b. 
PosiAL St.KVK'K -xii 2()9 74 ; LN- 
press Comjjanies \'i 28 b; 

Franking vi 4i<)-2o; Hill \ ii 
351 a; Posltd Saxings B.inks xii 
2()8-()(). See also Air Mail. 
Posted d'elegraph and Cable Corp. 

- xiv 563 a. 

PoiASH xii 274-77; Business, 

Oovt. Serxnccs for iii 120 a; 

Fertilizer Industry vi 193 ^>8. 
PoTHtEK, R.-j. — xii 277; Civil 
f.aw lii 505 1). 

Po'I lER, (i. — Ml 278. 

PoiTi'K\ — Xii 271^-84 ; Anthropol- 
ogy ii 81 a; Ar('li.ieolog\ ii 165 
a; ( ihiss .ind Pottery Industries 
vi 671 78. 

Pouget, F. — ii 115 b. 
pound, R. - Introd. Vol. i (Fhe 
d'rend to Inlernatioiiahsm) i 
181 a, (d'l»e Soci.d Sciences as 
Disciplines, U. S ) 3^4 b. 
PoviiRiv xii 284-02; Alcohol i 
()2t) 1); liegging ii 4(>3 <>5: 

Charitable 1 rusts iii 339 a; 
(.'hild in 373 -431; De])(‘ndeiKA’ 
V 93' 95; J amily Dest-rtion .and 
Non-sut)port \i 78-81; i'ran- 
cisran Movement vi 41 1 a; 
Indian Ouestion vii t)()4 a; 
L-eg.d Aid ix 31 (> 24 ; Did Age 
xi 45()a; Pawnbroking xii 3t> b; 
Poor Laws xii 230 34; Slums 
xi\- ()T, a>8; Soci.d Work xi\’ H)5— 
83; I nemploynient xv 148 b. 
PoWDtKLV, T. \\ — xii 2<42; 

Ixnights of Labor \ni 581 b. 
P{)W]:LL, j. W. XU 29 u 
]\)\\EK, 1 \l)l STKI \L-- xii 293- 

300; ('(j.d ind list r\ ni 583 a; 
Cornjjac'ts, Inteisl.ite iv J12 a; 
Electric I'ower \' 45^) 70; En- 
gineering V 542 a; lactory 
System vi 51 b, ( i.is Indiistiy vi 
588 94; Industrialism viii 19.1; 
Large Scale Production ix 174 
b; Location of Industry ix 587 
a; Machines and Tools x 25 a; 
Natural Resources xi 292 a; 
Oil Industry xi 438 b. 

Power PoLniCAL — xii 3oc>-o5; 
Assassination ii 271-75; Au- 
thority ii 319-21; Autocracy ii 
321 22; Checks and Balances 
iii 363 (15: Civic Organizal ions 
iii 49S 502; DemoenM^y v 76- 
85; L)ictatorship v 133-36; 
Faction vi 49-51; Force, Politi- 
cal vi 338-41 ; Laissez Faire ix 
19 b; Landed Estates ix 140 b; 
Leadershif) ix 283 b, Masses x 
195-201; Oligarchy xi 462-65; 


Political Science xii 207-24; 
Praetorian ism xii 305-07; Rea- 
son of State xiii 143-44; 
S( ) ve rc i gn 1 y xiv 2 65 -69 ; W^a r 
xv 337 .1; Woni.an, Position in 
Society xv 440 a, 448 b. 
Praedial Servit tides-- xiv 3 b. 
PkAETOUIANISM — xii 305-07 ; 
Armed horces, Control of ii 
i()9 b. 

Pragm.it ic S.inclion of Bonrges— 
(.ialhcanism \'i 550 b; Religious 
Institutions (Roman Catholic) 
xiii 257 b. 

pRAt.MA'iisM — xii 307-11: Com- 
mon Sense iv 58 (ji ; Conduct 
iv 179 b; Duty 29-I b; lUhics 
V (>05 b; 1' uiK't ion.ilism \'i 524 
a; Humanism ^’il 542 b; James 
viii 3()8 b; Logit* ix (>o2 b; ()p- 
jiortunisni .xi 477 !>; Positivism 

xii 2 (j 5 b. 

Prat de l.i Riba, IC — xiii 214 a. 
Prato, C . — xii 311. 

Pratt, IL— xii 45 a. 

‘ Vatt , 'V. — \'i 4t)t) .1 . 

[Vet'ctk'iit, judicial — see C'ase 
Law. 

hOM lol S Si ONES — xii 312 15. 

*redcs( m.il ion— iii 152 .a, 

-’recni)>t ion, Right of -.set Prii- 
LK l)oMAlN ; i 1()\1I si I AI). 
IVeferred .Stock — \i\' 404 b. 

Jho Ills 1 ( )K’ s — xii IntrtJtl. 

\'ol. I (War. ind Keorient .1 1 ion ) 
i 224 .i : Archaeology' ii i()3-67, 
M.in \ 72 b, Records, 1 listoric.'il 

xiii 173 b. 

Ihenniim .S\s!em of Remuncra- 
( ion \ iii 078 1), o.So a 
Prepart'diiess — sit NmionAI L)F.- 

i't \sj . 

Pio KOI. \'[ i\ I- -xii 3 I 8 - 20. 

Pri'sb\ I ei i.tnisii) xiti 270 b. 

Pri s( iiooe 1m)i ca'iion— M l 320- 
24; Aporli li 12S a, Blow ii 
()Oo .1, Brunswii. k 111 21 a; 

D.i\ Nurseiy \ i()a; 1 mbel vi 
4118 i). 

pRLstoii, W\ IL- xil 32;.: His- 
tory and Hisloriogr.i] )h>' \ li 

38!) a. 

Prescri] it ion, Legal- (anon l.aw’ 
lit 184 a; Land 'i'r.ansfer ix 
I2(> b; Limitalion of Actions ix 
471 !'• 

PRI'SS xii 325-44; C.inifxiign, 
Polilir.il iii 165 ,1; (Vn.sorship 
iii 293 b; 1 )i])l()m.iry c 14() a; 
Foreign L.ingu.ige Press vi 
378-82; I'reedom of Sjjeech and 
of the IVe.ss ^i 455-59: Health 
InsLir.iiK'e vii 2t)9 a; History 
and 1 list oriograjjhy vii 380 b; 
Journalism viii 420—24; Learned 
Societies ix 2()8 b; Libel and 
.Slander Ix 432 b; Printing and 
PuVjlishlng xii 406 15; Public 
Opinion xii 672 a, 673 a, 674 a; 
Publicity xii 701 a; Pulj) and 
Paper Industry xii yoq a ; Radio 
xiii 61 a ; Straw Vote xiv 417 b; 
World W'ar xv 494 a. For hiog. 
references see Classification of 
Articles (Journalism), p. 563 
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Press Associations — Press xii 
b, 331 v 335 b; Reuter xiii 

357 b. 

T^ress, Forei^^n Fanj^uaKe -* sec 
FAN(.rA(.i' Pki ss. 
’ressuri* (ir()ii])S — see lajiiuv. 
’Ki'.ssrKKs, vSoc'iAL — XI i 344-48; 

Sanction, Social xiii 331 34. 
Vestige scr Honor. 

’Riaiss, 1 1. — xii 340. 

*rcvost -Paradol — xill 2io a. 

W. 'r.— xii 3|(); Child 
( Psvcholo^x ) iii 3()T h. 
ibraiii, A. V . ii 1 79 h. 
rice — srr Vali v and Pkicr. 

’Ki( K, R.— xii 350; Sinking h'und 

XIV (>7 \k 

Pkk !• I)lS( RIMTNAIION— \ll 330 
33; Ikisln^ ]‘oint Ptires ii 
473 ^ 75 : I)um] 4 n^ v 273-7.S; 
l’vailro<ids xiii h; Resak 

Prict' Maintenance xni 329 b 
Ih<i( 1 ^ Riaaa.AiioN xii 333 02; 
C onsLiiner Protection iv 2.S3 b; 
C'ost of lax’in^ i\ 478 b; 
I'AononiK' Policy \ 3|2 b 

Just Pi ice \'iii 30} -07, l*ri('(‘s 
xn 3 ()<S a, ProTu <M*rine, xii ^<.)2 
b, Rale Ri'milalion \in 104 12; 
Rent Rei-iilalion xni 2«)3 <)(•: 
Resale I’nie Maintenam'e > in 
320 - y ), \ alori/ il ion w 2 10- 1 2. 
l*IO« 1 ' S I Mill 17 \ 1 K^N- XU 31 ) 2 - 
()(>, 1 buK't allisni and Mono- 

inetadlisni n 347 1»; Central 

llanlviru; in 303 b. ( ’on)[ lensaled 
Holl.ir i\ 1 i ’,3. l a-ononiK' 
Policy \ ^ 1 3 a , l arin Relu f \ i 
lit) b. I'oreiiui lAcli<inij,e \i 
302 ,1, lion .ind Steel lndnstr\ 
\ in 308 a. Moni-t.TN Slabili/a- 
tion \ 301 OS, Pt ici'S xii 370 0 , 
Rnbbei xni 430 a , St abili/at ion, 
Ixconoinu xi\ 3o<> is. 

1 *RU Ls - \n V>() 87 ( I tieor>' 3C)t> 
73. 383. llisiorx 37 3 ”''^ b 3''^^ 8 
St.ilistiLs 3'8 i- 83, 387). .See 

\' \ia 1 WD Pivii 1 . 

Pick ii vk’D, j. ( ' xn 388 
pRir SI iio( )i) xn ySS ()3. Introd. 
\ol. j ((’.reek Culture .ind 
'riioindit 1 i IT b, Penetit ot 
CdeiyA li 31 i 13; P>rnlinianisni 
and 1 I ind nisin n ( >7 } b ; 1 >iu 1- 
dlnsni 111 37 a; C'alendar 111 
142 a ; ( 'elibai \ in 283 b; 

C'hristian Laboi Fnions ni 443 
a; ( 'onlession iv 782 b, l)i\ ina- 
lion V 171 b , 1 iidaisni \ in 430 
b; F.iw ( 17 ^>i)tian ) ix 210 a; 
Fe^al Profession and l.e^al 
ICdiicatioii ix 3.^4 b. P.ijxkv \i 
33() (),S; Prolessions xii 47(1 a, 
Reformation xiii 1 8t> a; Re- 
lij^ious Institutions (Roni.in 
(/atholu ) xiii 24^1 a, 
tine) 2t)2 a, (Russian) 2f)3 <i ; 
Woman, Position in Society 
(Primitiv'o) x\’ 1 b. 

pRii:siLi- Y, J xii 303. 
PKlMARll'.s, Poia 1 1C \L— xii 396- 
98; Convention, Polit. iv 349- 
51; Machine, f'olit. ix 659 a; 
Nominations, Polit. xi 394 n; 
Parties, Polit. (U. S.) xi Ooo b. 


iVirnitive Law — Anthropology ii 
^8 b; Blood Vengeance Feud 
ii 398-tj(); Criminal Law iv 
57 f> ‘i; Damages iv (>96 b; 

I -aw (IVimitive) ix 202— oO; 
Procedure, l.egal xii 43c) b. 
r‘rinntive Society — .see Classifica- 
tion of Articles (Primitisx* 
So( 4 ciy), J). 334. Sre also 

Adolescence i 438 b; Alcohol i 
^>19 a; Ancestor Worshi]) ii 
34 a; Ibirter ii 4(18 b; C a])ital 
PunishiiKMit in i()2 b; Ckiste iii 
23f) b; Cc'libacy iii 283 a; 

( haslity in 337 a; ("hild 
(Marriage) iii 393 b, (Wellan ) 
374 b; Class lii 333 a, (.dubs ni 
374 a; C'oinmenial Routes iv 
20 a; C'canmunism iv 85 b; 

( 'oncubiriage i\ 171 b, C'on- 
fession iv i‘>l b; (.'or.uipt ion, 
l^ohtical ix 441) a; ('onrts i\ 
3!(> b; Conrtshii) i\ 339 a: 

( riminal Law ix' 3^0 a; Custom 
i\ (>()0 b. D met iv 701 1); 
Debt X' 3^ a; Dixorce v 177 a; 
Dueling v 298 b. Lmiji're \ 4<)7 
b, ld|ualiiy 371 F; l.xfhange 
\ <>07 a; Lxecntive v' (.81 a; 

k amine \'i <87 l>, festivals \i 
198 b; f’ood Snpolv \’’ 3>3 b; 
1 nrniture \u 347 a; ('.ambling 
\i 333 b, Ibi-irdmg vii 39^ b; 

! lospil alii \ ii 492 b: I lousing 
\’ii 4<)() b, ) I nm.mii .iri.imsm vii 
3j| b; 1 llegit iinae\' vii 37<) a; 
jn.sli('(‘ viii 3o<) a; Labor \'iii 
9i() .a; Legisl.itive Assemblies 
IX 333 a; Ltisure ix 402 b; 
l.ifiuor indiisir\- ix 493 b: 
i ittralnre ix 332 .1; Ma< Indies 
and I ools x 14 1), Al.dadjnst- 
menl x (>1 li; Momindix x 379 
b; ( )ld Age xi 433 a; Oigani/a- 
lion, ICeonoinic xi 483 b; 
I'rojierty xii 3V>a: Religion xiii 
2^t b. Religions ( )rders xiii 27(1 
b. S( lenee xni 394 a ; .Spei lali/a- 
ti«>n XIV 280 a; \ illag<‘ ( oin- 
nuinitv XV 23} 1>, 237 b; 

W.ir XV 331 f). Sic als<> A\- 

I 11R( )1'( )L( n.\ . 

pRiMiiivisM — XII 31)8 402; Liter- 
ature i\ 32(> b, Rousse.iu xiii 
-113 1>. 

I 'R1 MOoLM I l Rl' xii 402-03- 

Alienation ol Properly i (>39 b; 
Ajipaiiage il 130 31 ; Fnlail v 
333 3f,, freeholtl vi .p.? b; In- 
herit aiiee \ ni 37 a. 

*RINCI , M. xii 403. 
dtiM 1-. Smith, J.- xii 403. 
d ineii>al ,ind Agent — .see Ar.l-NCY. 
*Rl NS, A. — xii .jo(). 

’rimi.\(. and Id hmshin '9 — xii 
40(s-i3; ('opyright iv 401-04; 
C.ovt . Idiblit at ions xii 12022; 
llnin.iriism vii 339 a; I.iterai'v 
and Illiterai'X' ix 313 b; Press xii 
323 44; Public Oiiinion xii 
972 b. 

Prison l)isci]iline — .see Pi-.nal In- 
si n ri ions. 

l^KisoN Laiior — xii 415-19: Pub- 
lic Contracts xii 597 a. 


Prison Reform- -^ee Plnal Insti- 

TC'PJONS. 

PrisonI'.rs or WAR~-x'ii 419-22; 
Warfare, Laws ai w 393 b. 

Prisons— .see Pl.NAL Institutions. 

Privatdoeent- -i 292 a. 

Private Bankers — Ikinking, Com- 
mereial (Hist.) ii 425 b; Bardi 
il 438 a; Investment Banking 
V ni 270 b. 

Prix'atc Proiierty see Property. 

PkiVA'i 1:1 .K IN « - xii 422-24, Armed 
Merchantmen ii 201 b; Decla- 
ration of P.iris V 49 a; Mer- 
chantmen, St Has of X 332 a; 
Rept isals xni 31 (» .i . 

Pnv'ilege. Parh.inu'utary — .see Im- 
Ml NTI \ , Poi.i i n At . 

rd<i/i'. — xii 42 I 2(), 1 leid.irnl ion of 
London v 47 b; Nevitrahly xi 
3 (j 3 b; Idivateering xii 422-24; 
Stowell xi\ .\i \ b; Warfare, 

I .axs s of x\ 392 b. 

IdouMHiirY .xii 32() 33, Annu- 
ities ii 70 b; Iknionlli li 323 a; 
iTeiiiiency Di^t i il nit ion vi 484- 
8(); i.ajjlare ix 19<) a, Lotteries 
ix (hi-i 9, P()'-,son xii 180 b; 
St .It isl les xis’ Cm a . 

Idniin iioN \No]*Aio>Li xii 433- 
30 ; CrimiiP'logN i\ 390 b: Social 
Work (( ase \V'(a'kj xiv I 79 1). 

pRoi lau Ri:, Li'OAi.-xii 43i>-54. 
Sec uirvunf titles ni ('lassifKa- 
1i(ai of Art icles (Administration 
ol justice), p. 548. .S’ee also 
Arbil r.il ion, Inlemat ion.d ii lOo 
a; Bent ham ii 39) a; (\inon 
l.a\N iii 185 .1; C'hild (Delin- 
(|uenl) ill 409 a; Cdirist ianity 
ill 33(1 a . ( 'ommon Law iv 34 b; 
( oidlict of Laws u' i (>3 <1 ; (.rim- 
inologx’ iv 390 b. Dueling v 269 
a; ( driser \i (>70 b; Inxestlga- 
tioris, ( '.ovcTinnent al viii 232 a; 
Law ( Iddiiiit i\ e ) ix 203 a, (('u- 
neilorm) 213 a, (('rennanic) 237 
.1, (L.rc*ek) 2.^9 a, (Hellenistic 
and ( Irec o Lgyptian) 233 b, 
tSlavie) 249 n; L.iwlessness ix 
278 1) , Pla nc k mI 1 48 a ; Roman 
I ,a \\ xiii 42 I a . 

pROCIHH RIC, I’aRLIAMEN'I ARY 

xii .j34 38; ('losurc lii 570-73; 
Committees, l.egislative iv 40- 
44; Debate, Parliamentary v 
28- 2(); Interpellation x'lii 2 9) 
20; League of Nations ix 290 a; 
Legislation ix 353 b; Legislative 
Assemblic's (f ranee) ix 378 b, 
(( 'jcrnianx ) 382 a, (( .t . Brit, and 
Dominions') 370 b, (Japan) 394 
b, (L. S.) '"d)2 ,1, 398 a; Majority 
Rli 1 <*x 53 - 9 o: Obstruct ion, Par- 
liamentary xi 422-2.P Petition, 
Right ol xii 1 00 a. 

Prodicus - xiv 29o a. 

Pr()I)T7c'i:ks’ Cooiu-.R xtion — xii 
438 92. Agric. ( 'oojierat ion i 
322 a, 324 a: Ateliers Nation.iiix 
ii 2c^i— c>2; ('ooperation iv 359- 
91); i.abor, Methods of Remu- 
neration for viii 98i a; Labor 
Movement viii Ujc b. Sec also 
(dK)Ri:RAHON. 
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Pkoductiox — xii 462--72, Adx-er- 
tising i 470 b, 474 b; ('(ni- 
sunicrs’ C'ooperation i\' b. 
Conbuniption iv 2()3 b; ('ost iv 
466-75; Diminishing Kcmrns v 
144-46; Lccmoinics (Socialist 
Kconomics) v 379 a; I'Jcctric 
Power V 45S a; hdectrical Man- 
uf.ictnring lndiistr>’ 472 a; 
Factory System vi 51 55: In- 
creasing Ivetnrns \ii 63() 40, 
Labor \ iii ()iH b; Laisse/ Kaire 
ix It) b; l.arge Scale Production 
ix 170-N1; Ma('hm(‘rv, Indus- 
trial \ 3-14; Machines and 
d'ools X l4-2(), Materialism 
(Historical) x 217 b; MenMiitil- 
ism X 337 a ; Nat ional F-conomu' 
Planning xi a ; N<itionaI in- 
come XI 205 2 j ; ( )verhcad Lost s 

xi 511-13; ( )ver])n»ducl ion \i 
513-17; Prices (d'heor) ) mi 
56 t) 75; ProdiK'crs’ ('oo])era( mil 

xii 45^ 3 ) 2 , Promotion xii 51H 
21; Ih'otection xii 5()0 b; Spe- 
cialization xiv 27<> <s5; Stiind- 
ardization xi\' 3i()-22; Suj»pl\' 
xiv 470-74; 'lechnology xi\ 
555~t»o; Wages x\' 2p] 302, 31 1 
1); W aste x\ 3t)<S a. 

Production, Large vScale — .sir 
L\K1.I:S{ MU' Puoi)i:CTJ()N. 

PkoM'.ssion \i. INhks — xii 472- 
7t); business la hies iii iii ,i • 
Ci\ il ServK'eiii 520 b; b.ngineer- 
ing V 544 b; fee Splitting vi 
17H-7(;, Journalism viii 421 a, 
423 b; Legal Profession and 
l>egal Fducalion i\ 340-41)- 
Medicine \ a, Professions 
xii 47() a. 

IVolessionalisni- Am.itcur ii ipb; 
Architei't lire li 172 a, Athletics 
n 2 <)(-) b; C'omnieri'ialisiii i\' 32 b; 
S])orts XI \' 30S <1. Srr (iho Pio) 

la.SSlONs; i’KOl' !• SSIONAL IviII- 
H's. 

PkoM.ssioxs -xii 476 80; Introd. 
Vol. I ( The Social Sciences as 
Disciplines, (.1. Pnit.) i 233 a, 
(L. S.) 333 a, 345 I); Account mg 
1406 a; Administration, Piiblu' 
i 446 a; Ap])reni icesliip ii 144- 
47; Architecture ii 174 a, 175 a; 
Art ii 223 -5P; b'.iteer iii 225 I); 
('i\u‘l Ser\’ice iii 515 23; Den- 
tistry a- pi -p3 ; Dijilomacy a- 147 
b; haigineering v 543 b; h'ee 
Sf)lit t ing A'i I7<S 79; ( Vent hmian, 
'Lheory of the \a ()i8 a; Home 
Economics \ai 430 b; Intellec- 
tu.ils viii 11-8 2(); Journalism 
viii 420-24; Labor vaii (117 b; 
Learned Societies ix 295 300; 
Legal Profession and Legal luj- 
ucation 1x324-46; Literature ix 
532 a; Medicine x 283 301; 
Middle Class x 413 a; Music 
XI 162 b; Nursing xi 41 1 b; 
Occupation xi 424-35; Pro- 
fessional let hies xii 472-76; 
Research xiii 330 34; Social 
Work (Training) xiv 183-87; 
Teaching Profession xiv 543- 

55. 


pKoi'ti- xii 48()-«S7; Husincss iii 
So S7, v’apitalism iii 195-208; 
6'hristi<inity iii 457 b; Compe- 
tition IV 142 b; C'onsiiiiiers’ Co- 
o])eration tv 285 b; Distribution 
V it)7 74; lA'ononiics (Classical 
School) V 355 a, (Cambridge 
School) 370 a, (.Socialist Eex)- 
nomics) 379 a; I'.nt repreneur v 
558-()o; ILxccss Pixifits Tax v 
6t)4 6(); hair Return \u 56 58; 
(Goodwill AM 691) b; Income Tax 
A’ii (>37 a; Interest viii 132 a; 
Iron and Steel Industry \ iii 308 
b; Laisse/ I'aire i\ I9 a; Na- 
tional Icononnc Planning xi 
iptia; Protit Sharing xii 4t>i .1 ; 
Profiteering xii 4(1 a; .Sfiecula- 
t ion xi\ 288 <>3, 

PKoiir SiiAKixc. - xii 487-92; 
l an])loAee Stock ( Kvarership v 
507 a . I ax'la 11 e ix 317 b. 

Pk( )!• I ri.i to — xii 402 95; War 
lu onomu's xa' 34!) b. 

Profits, i -eg.il xiA' 5 a. 

Pkoi.Ki ss — xii 4()5 (>(>; liac'kward 
C'ountries ii 37c) 8t; Hod in ii 
()I5 a; Huta' iii 71) a; ('hange, 
.S<u ial iii 330-34; Ci\ ili/ation iii 
525 2 ()\ ('ondorc'ct iv J 7 () b, 

I )e(Mdence \' 3<i 43; 1 MK'yclojie 
distes \' 52<) b; !■ volution v (>41) 
b, lAoIution, .Social a' 659 a, 
()()0 1 ), History and Historiog- 
raph\’ Aui 370 b, 375 b, Innova 
tion vni 58 -()i; liiA’cntiori viii 
250 a ; 1 aixur>' i\ t> ys *1 : Peform- 
ism xiii 19) <)5t Social Proce.ss 
xiA' 1 )8-5 i ; Sore) xiv 202 a. 

ProgressiAe Parties — see P\l\tli':s, 
]k)IJ I K \L 

Progi'essiAe Part\ , F. .S. — P.ever- 
idge il 5^2 a, Parties, Political 
xi 590 b; Roosesclt xin 43O b. 

Progressive d'axation Cohen 
Stuart iii 621 a; laxalion xi\" 
5 ) 6 b. 

pRoiinuiKiN xii 4<i(>-5io; Alco- 
hol i 020 a ; Anti-S.dooii Le.igue 
ii m 8-|(); Hlue LaAvs n ()02 a; 
Concurrent Powers i\' 173 b; 
C'oii.sensiis i\ 226 b; Corrup- 
tion, political i\ 453 a; Double 
Jeojiardy \“ 223 b; l)o\v v 22() b; 
hood Industries (Hev'crages) \'i 
308 a, (ConfectionerA ) 310 a; 
Liejuor IndustrA' ix 500 a; Li(|- 
iior 'Ll attic ix 503 b; Racketeer- 
ing xiii 47 b; .Searches and 
Seizures xiii 519 a; d'enijierance 
MoA^ements xiv 569 b. 

Proko[)OAMch, 1 ' . - xiii 527 a. 

Pkolm ARI \'i — xii 510-18; Ikil- 
shcA'ism ii 623-30; C'ommune of 
fCiris iv 63-6(); ('ommunist L\ir- 
ties i\^ 88 a; French Revolution 
vm47C).i ; Intellectuals viii 121 b; 
Labor viii 618 a; Labor Move- 
ment AM'ii 684 a; Literatuic ix 
539 b; Ma.sses x 196 a; Revolu- 
tion and Counter-revolution 
xiii 367-76; Socialism (Marx- 
ian) xiv 201 b; Trade Unions xv 
3“57l Unemployment xv 147- 
62. 


Ih'omi.ssory Note — iv 546 a. 

Promotion — xii 518-21 ; Blue Skv 
Laws ii 602-05; Hoorn ii 639 b; 
C’orjroration k ina nee iv 424 b; 
('orresf)oiulence .Schools iv 446 
a; Investment Hanking viii 275 
a; Salesmatishif) xiii 519-21. 

Propac.anoa — xii 521-28; Adver- 
tising i 4f)9 75; Antiradicalism 
ii 117 I); Anti-Saloon League ii 
119a; Atnx'itics li 304 a; Ibrth 
Control ii 561 a; Hoys’ and 
C iirls’ C'lubs ii 6f)8 b; (\im))aign, 
Political lii i6.| a; Civic Indu- 
ration iii 4117 b; C'lA’ii' Organi- 
zations iii 498 -502; C'ommimist 
P.irties i\ <)} a; Drives, Money 
Raising v 238 41: Lducation 
(Public) V 420 b, h'oreigii Lan- 
guage Piesh A’i 380 a; T'ratcr- 
rii/ing vi 425-27: llaliit vii 23K 
a; Health Etlucatioii Aui 290 b, 
291 b, 2c>3 b; Irredentism viii 
325 a. Literature ix 539 b; 
I .obby ix 5()7 a ; Mtisses x i ()8 a ; 
Motion Pictures xi ^>7 1 ); N<i- 
tiomdism xi 237 b; Patriotism 
xii 27 b. Pmselytism xii 551 b; 
Public ()])inion xii 073 b; Pub- 
licilA' xii 700 b; Terrorism xiv 
575 

pRoi-i’KiA xii 528-38. .SVr C'las- 
situM ( mu of Articles { f’r'operl \ ), 
]). 554 ,\rr (if.so Introd. \ ol. 1 
(d he ( iroAvl h of AutonoiUA’) 1 
76 ti ; Anthropology ii 83 b; 
Apumas il 147 1 >: AnstocracA' it 
185 b; Hargaiiung Power 11 4^10 
<i ; Begging ii 4(>3 a; Ibisiness iii 
84 ,1; Capitalism m i()5--2o8; 

( 'linst lanit y in 457 a; C'hurch 
fathers in 46() b; C’ompc't it ion 
iA’ 142 b; C'onllict ol Laws i\' 
loi b. Diplomatic Ihotei'tioii a 
154 b, Inconomics (Physiocrat s) 
A' 3.)<> a, (('lassicnil School) 351 
b; i' lcedotn of C'ontr.ict am' 452 
b, (.ambling am 557 b; (iame 
Laws vi 5f)3 a; ( .u.itdiaiishi]) 
All i(;2 b; Jliciing Aiii 400 b; 
Law (C'lmeifonn) ix 217 a, 
(( .erm.inir ) 23() a, (( ’.reek) 227 
b, (Hellenistic and ( .reco-Fgyfi- 
tian) 233 a, (.Slavic) 244 a; 
Libel and Sl.inder ix 433 a; 
Madison x 3) 1 ); Mass f'xiiul- 
sion X 188 .1; Materialism (His- 
torical) X 218 a; Morals x (>45 b; 
National Income xi 212 b, 218 
a; Natural Rights xi 300 b; 
.S))ecific Performance xma^ 286 a; 
St at us xiA^ 373 b; Tort xi\^ 653 a. 

Jho)i*i:RTV 7 'ax -xii 538-41; Cap- 
italization and Amortization of 
'Paxes iii 21 1-13; Local Finance 
ix 571 a; Valuation xv 216a. 

Projihets — Judaism viii 430 b. 

pR ( ) J'OR T I O N AL R i: PR I'.Sl-: N T A TION 
— xii 541 45; (ierrymandcr vi 
638 b; Minority Rights x 526 
b; Represent ation xiii 314 a. 

Id^osiocuTioN — xii 545-51 ; Arrest 
ii 221-22; Criminal Law iv 575 
b; Double Jeopardy v 222-24; 
Grand Jury vii 148-50; Justice. 
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Admimat ration of viii 511) h- 
Law (r.n‘{*k) ix 228 h; Law lui- 
torcenienl ix Pul)lic 

Deffiider xii t>i 1 i v, R.irkol 
eerini^ xiii 40 a; StairclR-s .md 
St‘i/ures xiii t) 17-20-. Self In- 
criiTiinalion xiii State 

Liability xi\- 34;^ a. 

pRosicLYTisM — xii 551-53; Ikirk- 
ward (.'ountrK'S ii 57() b; Ibid 
flhism iii 54 li; C'l >11 va-rsion, [vo- 
litions iv 555 b; ('nils iv (jIO b; 
Isl.iin viii 550 a, Jihad -oiii 401 
b; Judaism viii 455 a; Mission-^ 
X 55 (> 47; Rolitidiis Just it 111 ions 
(l^onian (’alholi() xiii 241} .1 , 
Rcvi\Mls, kolitioLis Mil 305 (>7 

Pros 1 1 1 0 I ION --Ml 555 5'i; ibit- 
ler iii 124 b; ( Orriipt ioii, [Politi- 
cal 1 \ 453 a; (_'julllaniiR.*-S(. fi.K Iv 

vii 225 a . 

Protat'>ras Introd. \'ol. l ft iron k 
( nit iii'c and 'I hoiiiaht I 1 24 b ; 
llntnanlsni \’il S[2 b. Natural 
Law xl 2S5 b; So|)hisis \i\ 
25<; b. 

Pkotia TioN xii 55<i -07: Ad \ a- 
lorcni and Spi ('i 1 k DiiIk'si jo^-l 
( k ); lialancc ol I rado 11 400 b, 
HonnI ics 11 t)5 t a ; ( 'art ol hi 2 j.i 
a : ( '< nnni(‘i t o i\ it <i,('ommor- 
dal d'roatios iv 20 b, ('onli- 
n(‘nt<d Sv’stoni iv 310 11; C orn 
l.a^^s 1\ p)5-o<'-': ('ll-, toms |)ii 

ties i\ ( nstonis I nions 

iv (>7S b. I)r.i\vba(lv \ 233- 
hwononiu' l*olic\' \ l ioo 

I *(/rt sand h roo /anu's \ 1 4 V> 3''''. 
hroc d r<ido \i 4j<> ;7; Inter- 
national d radc \ ill I P4 b, Kol- 
k'V \hi 5St> a, INlorca nl ilisni \ 
337 a; INlotals x 375 b, Prior 
R(‘L;nlalion xii 3^0 b, I arhl \i\' 
514-23: dVxtilo Indnslr) xiv 
5S() a . 

Protection, I )i]')loTnat it - ‘av 1 )IP- 

I OMA Il( I’KOI rc 1 ION. 

PROTI ( I OK Air — xii 507-71 ; Char- 
teted t ’oin])a nios iii 351 a ; lv2A,'p- 
b'an Problem 413 a; ]a)<ins, 
Intel ^ovormiKnit a 1 ix 5()()a. 

pRt)Ti'Si \NTISM xil 571 75: In- 
trod. Vol. I (lndi\'if]iialisni and 
('a])il alism) i 14<> a; lk>iir;2eoibie 
ii b55 b; ( \d\ ni in 151 b; (diris- 
tianit >' iii 458 a ; Ponimercialism 
iv 32 b, Lr. miner i\ 543 b; 
Idiabolism v 120 b. I)i\'('rce v 
170 b; I )o_i;ma K^ob; bNcom 
ninnic<uion \' ()8t) a; hestiwils 
vn 200 b; I'lindament alism vi 
526-27; Idi^hcr ('ritinsin Aai 
347 a; Interm.irriaKe viii 152 b; 
Jesuits viii 3<S2 .1, 384 a; L<ibor 

viii (>i() b; Litera(-y am) Illiter- 
acy ix 51 a: Maudebnrt; (\m- 
tnriators x 38 b; Melamdit hon 
X 302 b; A 1 issions x 541 a; Mod- 
ernism X 5t)5 b; Puritanism xiii 
3-6; ( Jii.ikers xiii 12-14; Refor- 
mation xiii 187 04; Rebjupons I n- 
stitutions f Prtil e.sl .int ) xiii 2()7- 
72 ; Set t s xiii ()?() b ; Soei.il Phris- 
tian Mf'vcments xiv 124 a; So- 
ciety xiv 227 b; Weber xv 387 b. 


Protoctds of the Elders of Zion — 
ii 1 24 a. 

pRoiTiniox’, P. J. xii 575; lntrt»d. 
Yok 1 f Imhvidiiahsm and ( \ipi- 
t.dism) i 158 , Anarchism ii 

48 b; Ant irleri(\ihsni 11 113 b, 
C'oo])era1 ion iv 377 1), l ederal- 
isin VI lop a; justice \'ln 512 b, 
Lal)or I .xeban^e Ranks viii (^40 
b; Socialism xiv T()4 b. 

I Pri n 1 \ , ( '. A. -xil 570. 

Pro\'ideiil Loan Soiiety of N. d’ 
— xii 38 b. 

IVov'isions of Oxford Mont fort 

x 64 oa. 

Proxisions of WcslimnsU'i - 
Mont foi I X (> jo a. 

Pr \ \\| , \\ . xil 577. 

P-I Jaa )->, M Ml 577. 

Ps\t!nMk\ Ml 578 So; Abnor 
mal Ps\a hoi' 1 'AOo-(u), Ad- 
instnient i 1 40 a , Ahom-.! 'Oji; 
Poiirnoxaile li b, ('h.ntoi 

m 337 b, ( hild 1 iiiulam ni 
4p s o 4 . ( riniinolotp'^ iv 5(10 a, 
Lstjinrol 507 .1: I'cri.c'hi \a 
184 b, < .iK sineer \ li 171 a ; 
Kiaeptd’ii vni 5<)7 a; M imlslcv 
\ 231 a; Mont. 1 1 l)i-orde's x 
313 'o; Meni il llycntnu’ x 3!<) 
24 Persoriahlv mi 8(> .1, Pincl 
vii 135 a, Pi irHX‘ ^n 40s <1; jPsy 
( hoa nal\’’s;s xii 580-8S; Psv- 
(dioloo.v Ml 5P4b; Rush xiii 472 
a:S<iimon -an 522 .1 ; Seemri xiii 
t» 17 a ; S< »cial W ( n k ( ( asc Work) 
XIV i 74 a, I 7 <) b. 

Ps\< no \\ \i \ sis— xii 5S0-8.S, In 
trod. \oi, 1 (W.n aiul R'-onen- 
t at ion) i l‘)5 b', Abnormal Psy- 
cholo2V I 303 b; ('ba rat ter in 
3 4(^ 1); ( 'oni»\',<^ion iv 183 a. 
( onscioiisnoss i\’ 217 a, l'<ln 
t'at ional Psy< holov\’ |a.^ b; 
I'ollvlore vi 28() b; ('.emus vi 
(0 4.1, Mental I )isorders x 313- 
10; Ment.d llvLpenc x 3a2 b; 
Personality \n 8/ .1; I’lav xii 
it)o 1 ); Psx'ohi itrx’ xii 578 li; 
Psv( holoQV’ xii 504 b, 505 b, 
Sat ial Psvi holoey xi\ 154 a 

PsM iioLoov \ii 58S-t)(» .Sec 
( lassifieat ion of Art it les f Ps\ - 
choloov ). p. 554. Ace n/sn In- 
tro<I. \ol. I (\Vhat Are the So- 
cial Sciences ') i 7 a, ( I he d’rom^ 
to Internationalism) 174 a, 183 
.1, (War and Ivcorient at ion ) H)5 
a, (Idle Sofia! Sciences as 1 )is- 
ciplmrs, ('.t. Bnt.) 238 a; Atl- 
iiistmcnt i 438 b; Ant hropoloi;v 
ii 77 a, 107 a; Chastity iii 358 a ; 
Ctriilession iv 183 ,1, (don ver- 
sion, Rchyious iv’ 354 a; Cor 
])oral Punishment iv 413 1 ), 

Determinism v IT3 n; Ernattni- 
mentahsni v 564 b; Lvidenee v 
645 <1; F-Vohition, Social v 650 
a, ()6o b; Functionalism y] 524 
a ; ( irtnip v'ii 182a; llistorvand 
I list orioc^rai>hy v ii 3()S <> : 1 In- 
man Natiirf' vii s-;5 b; Mei h- 
anism and Vdtalism \ 270 a, 
Sfieial Wort' (('ase Work) >av 
174 a; Sociology xiv 240 a. hor 


hio^, rrjrrcficcs see Classif.cat ion 
of Arlif'les (Psychologv), p- 567. 

Psycho-Phv’sical Parallelism — iv 

215 1). 

Psycho] )hysit's — xi 154 a. 

Ptolemy, ('. P. - xiii 5P7 b. 

Public Acctiunts — see Accounts, 
Pi mat . 

Public Administration — srr Ao- 
MiMs 1 R A 1 n )X, Pi mar . 

pi mar (onirwt"' xii 5ot>-t)o, 

(. <)rrni)lion, I’olilical iv 450 a, 
Municipal (dor])orat itin xi 01 a: 
Protlucers’ Cooperation xii 4()0 
1 ). 

Pum.if l)i:ni - mi 5(>()-()i i ; Ikink- 
ine. ( 'omincu ial (llist.) n 427 
b; ( .dv'o and I )rago lltjctrines 
hi 15s .1; ('apilal 1 .ev'V' in ipo- 
p 2 ;i)ebl \ 3!) b; Df‘V\diiat mn V 
ip. .1; Kxpendil iircs. Public v'i 
8 ti; I orted L()ans vn 34 47; 
Indcinnitv, 'dilitary vn (*42 a; 
Intern it ioiKil I'nianceviii i So - 
{)[, Loans, lnlcri;o\ernrnental 
IX 556-1)1 . Lot al b'inant'e ix 572 
b; MiiUici-pal finance \i <)0 a; 
Rt'iticrxiii 20, l): I'R*] ndialion 
of Pul)l' • I>ei)ts xiii 321 24; 
Revenues, Pnbb' xiii 3()2 a, 
3()3 .1; Sinkinn b nnd xiv ()7-6g; 
Specid Assessments m\' 278 a; 
d ax Fxemption xiv 52(1 b; War 
b'inance xv’ 35' > a . 

P aaa( Di i icxanR -\ii 611-13. 

Pi maf Dommx — xii ()i3-28, In- 
trod, \ol. 1 P '.reck C'ult nre and 
ddioiiidit) i 30 1 ); Agrarian 

Alov’cmenis (Ant lent Rome) 1 
404 a; Consei’VMl ion iv' 227-30; 
( 'orrti] »i inn , Political iv 453 b; 
I’Oresls vi 385 a; brontier vn 
5t)o-o(): 1 loniesi ca.tl vii 43<)-4l . 
Land C.i-anls ix 32 43: Mining 
l.avv X 513 iS; Revenu(‘s, Pub- 
lic xiii 3()T a; Water Law xv 
371 n. 

Public Erin cat inn — \' 41 4 2 I . 

PuuLir r.Mi'LOV MUNI xii (»28- 
37; Administ rat ion, Public i 
442-47; Civ il Sf'i'vice iii 51 5“23; 
hire Pnaect ion vi 265 a; C'.ovl . 
()\\nership vni 118 ,1; Labf)r 
I)is])n1cs viii 635 b; Lal'ior 
'biirnovx'r viii 710 b; Pensions 
xii 60 b); Personnel Ailministra- 
tion xil 80 b: Ptibce xii 185 a; 
Public ('out I acts xii 
Public Onit e xii 6(>5-6p; I'nblic 
Wotks xii ()()3 b; Sjioils System 
xiv 301 --U5; State Inability xiv 
338 43; d't'aehing Ikofcssion 
xiv 543 -53. W'ages xv 315 b. 

Public' Kxpendil nres — see Ex- 
I’l' NDi'i 1 RUs, Pi mar. 

('imiar biNVxru — xii 637-46. See 
Cdassification of Articles (Pub- 
lic Finaiue), p. 554, (Taxation), 
p. 556. See a ho Introd. Vol. T 
(C.reek ('nil lire and Thought) * 
20 b; Adams i 4 '^2 b, Ranking, 
Cdommercial (ILst.) ii 42s 
42ti b; R Jiid.s ii t.34 a; Civic 
( )rg<iniza1 10ns iii 500 a; Cohn 
hi (j 22 a; 1 )iel/t 1 v 138 b; Indian 
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(Jiiestioii vii (>64 a; Iii\'c*slniciU 
Banking viii 268 I); M.izz(jla x 
241 a; Mobilization and De- 
mobilization X 561 a; Money 
Market x 61 (> <1; Schanz xiii 
563 b; Social Work xiv a; 
Water Supjdy x\ 377 a. for 
further hio^. references sec Cdas- 
sificatiori of Articles (I'inaiicial 
Adniinist rat ion ), }^. 301; also 

(Kconoinics), p. 33(), passDn. 

Hi. \Lin \ii (j.b> 57- 
( lass' lical ion of Art ic U‘S (Pub- 
lic Ih'altli), ]). 534 Isee also 
Biology 11 ^3(1 b; Ibrth ('ontrol 
ii 5(»3 b; Insoeclinn \iii 72 b. 
Inst It lit inns, l^ibl'c \iii <)o--p 3 ; 
Ni'i^ro Prolileni xi 334 a; Nui- 
sance \i 403 b, Po\er1y xii 2S() 
b, Sex l alucatinn .;ml Sex 1 .1 h- 
u's \i\' () 1). ^lunis \i\' (>4 b, 
Snrial Work ((.\ise W nrk ) \i\’ 
17^1 a. I'(a hiov K'jer('U(("^ see 
( lassituMl inn (f At t icles (Pub- 
lic I 1 (mIi li I. p. 5^)7. 

I'ublir instil uimns see Ixsnii- 
I K ).\s, I ‘i la u 

Public 1 nic le I I nuuent 1 b) 
iiKon \ 404 , Bale KeeuI U mn 

\M 04 b, I' h a . Hes.de Prue 
\l.iint euaiHo' \ai 32() .1. 

I *ublic Lanclr. n Pi i.Lli 1 )< >- 

M \ I \ . 

Pent K L\\\ -\ii(j57 \duun- 
istratixe 1 .ivv 1 |32 55; .Xdvi 
sory ( )pinions 1 3,3 7' ; Hnn- 
st 1 1 ul lon.i 1 La 1 V 2 J 7 5“ A < n- 

St It Ut K ms i\' 2s0 ')2 ; Haw i\ 

202 (ij. 

Pt’IiLK 1 aUK SKII o -- \il (.31) ()3. 
.See HibiMnes. 

Public Monopolies — see .Monoin) 
IJI' s, lb 111 K . 

IN mac ( )i 1 K 1- \ii 003 ()<). .See 
( 'i.issiticat ion < f dvt tales (Pub- 
lic ( ttlic e ). [a 534 .Sm li/srA'am- 
|)aign, I ’1 (III KM I 111 102 t)h: i. IV 1C 
( drgani/.il 10ns in a ; ( 'ount v 

(iovl., W S. i\ 3o() b; Domicile 
V 2()() a; Masses x ic)7 b; 
Woman, Position in Society xv 
44.S b. 

Public Offici.il Bonds — ii P32 b. 

PuuLK’ ( )i’iM()N — xii ()()C)-74; An- 
( ioidica lism ii Il0-l8; Anti- 
semitism ii I i<;~2 3: Attitudes, 
Social ii 303-07; Belief ii 300 
03; HamjTaign, Political iii it)3 
b; C'lv'ic' Hd neat ion iii 
(d’vic ( )rganiza( ions iii 4^8 
302; Hollectiv'e biehavaor iii (>32 
a; Ccmimon Sense iv 38-4)1; 
Consensus i\' 223-27; Conlrol, 
Social iv 344-4P; Criminal Haw' 
1 ^' 57 ^ ‘H 1 )iscus.'.ion v 16O-67; 
Hunger Strike vii 332-33; Head- 
ershi[) ix 284 a; Militarism x 
44()-3i ; Mfjrals x 643-4(4; Press 
xii 323-44; Pressures, Social xii 
344 48; JVojTagand*! xii 321-28; 
Publicity xii 6(48 -701 ; Sanction, 
Social xiii 331-34. 

Public Relations Counsels — Prop- 
aganda xii 526 b; 1‘ublicity xii 
700 b. 


I’ublic Revenues — sec Ri: VENUFS, 
PuiiLic. 

PuHLic CriiariES — xii 674 87; 
Accounting i 408 b; Jiargaitiing 
lX>\ver ii 460 b; Ca j)il alizat ion 
iii 2()() a, 210 a; C'ommissions iv 
38.1; C'ommon C'arner i\ 48- 30; 
( ompacts. Interstate iv JJ2 a; 
C'orjxirat ion d'axes iv' 432 b; 
THect ric Power v 43(> 70; Hlec- 
trical Manufacturing Industry 
77 » I'bxjiress Companies 
vi 27 31: b'air Return vi 30 b; 
('■as Industry vi 388 04; ( iovt . 
()wai(al C'orjTorat 10ns vii 107 
b; ( lovt. t )\vnersliip vii 113 b; 
Holding ( 'oni[).inies \ii 407 b; 
Intel's!. lie ('onimerce viii 223 
b; Labor Disjuites viii 633 b; 
Labor rurnover \ ni 7 10 b; Mu- 
nic ij).d I i.msit xi 1 1 8 28; Pi i('e 
Di.sc'nminaJ ion xii 3^2 b; R.iil- 
roads x!ii 100; Rate Reeti 
l.iluai xiii 104-12; delcj.hone 
.ind d elegr.i])li \i\ 3()0-()7; \'ai 
uat ion XV' 210 a. 

Pnu.l ' W M I- \K1'. — Ml (>87 <)o 
Set ( 'I.is'-iI'm at lon of .Article's 
( Pubbe Wc'll.iie), p. 3ss See 
< Iso ( u \' iii 480 b; Ivconoimc 
Polh V' V 113^-4 I . I -xpendit ures, 

1 diblic VI 8 1). 

I *1 I’l u' W ( )!c Us - xii ()()o ()8 . 
P.( aiding li (>33 a; ( ivic \r1 111 
)()2 <)“, ('ivie (.'ofiteis m 4»>3 
()(>, ( oust I IK ( |i m Industrv iv' 
202 1 ). (. ot \ M- iv p3(> .1; Lih;i- 
nec'ruie \ 32 ’ b; lo)rM-d Labor 
vi ;|! 4!); P^odiMors’ ( '00 per. I - 
1 1011 XII 4(*o b: Public ( 'on! t.u ts 
XU 3<)7 b , Public. Debt xii C)00 b , 
IxcMcIs xi 1 *o() 11. S|)eci.d As 
sessiiic'nts xiv 270--70. Lnem- 
ploynient \v lOi b; W'.il erw'av s, 

1 nlaiid \v 380 a. 

Pi lU ic MV — xii (»c)8-7()j; L.''VV' 

(( ireek) i\ 2^0 b; Pre-ss xii 323- 
4.). See also Aovi ki isim,. 

Pubtisliine — see Priminc, and 
P i'ia.isiiixc.. 

f^icnT\, <L I', xii 702; N.itur.il 
1 .aw xi 280 b. 

Puerperal Septicaemia - x 221 b. 

Pm-NDoRE, S. VON — xii 702; In- 
trod. \'ol. I ( riie Rise of Liber- 
alism) i 118 a; Lcpiality of 
St.ites V 381 a; Natural LawMxi 
288 a. 

Puio Investigation — xi 12 a. 

Pri.iTZER, J. — xii 703; ]‘ress xii 
330 a, 334 b. 

Pt LEMAN, tL M. — xii 704. 

Pullman Strike — l.)ebs v 31 b; 

( )lney xi 466 b. 

Peep and R\pi-:k Ind^ siry — xii 
703 it; liitrod. V’ol. J (Circek 
Culture and Thought) i 39 a; 
Business, (iovt. Services for iii 
120 a ; Foresis vi 386 .1. 

PuESZKV, A. xii 71 1. 
Punishment— xii 712-16; Attain- 
der ii 304—03; Blood Vengeance 
Feud ii 398-99; C'anon l.aw iii 
183 a* Capital Punishment iii 
192-95; Child (Delinquent) iii 


406 09; Christianity iii 456 a; 
Commulation of Sentence iv' 
108 09; C'onfession iv' 182 a; 
C'orporal Punishment iv' 411- 
13; (riininal Lav\' iv^ 36<4-7c); 
(Timiriology i\' 384 b; Fxcom- 
miinication v^ (>71 80; F.xile v 
()8t) -()o; Fines vi 249- 32; Im- 
jui.scmment vii 6i() ici; Inde- 
terminate Sentence' vii ()3o 32; 
Ins.inil V viii ^»7 a ; I ntent , (.'rim- 
inal viii 129 b, L.iw (Primitive) 
ix 202 a, (( ’urieifonii) 214 b, 
((d.ermanic) 237 a, (('.reck) 229 
a, (Hellenistic .ind ( .reco-lxgv'p- 
tian) 23 1 1), ( jevvish) 220 b, 
(Skivic ) 244 b; l.v'nching ix 
f)3() 43; ()stiacisni xi 301— ^>3; 
()iillavvrv M 303 08; P.u'don xi 
370-72; Pen.d Inst it lit ions xii 
37 (>4. Prison Lalior Ml .} 1 3 U); 
Probation ami Parole' xii 4>S 
3e). Hecidi visni xiii 13<) .1. S.mc- 
lion, Soci.d xiii b, d rans- 

portatioii of Cnmin.ils xv' e^o- 

03 

Purchasing Povvei P.irilv — viii 
3 t b. 

Pi REl WISM xiii t; (i; J 11 1 roe 1 . 

\ ok I ( riie H 1st' el Lil lei .disiii ) 

i ioc> a , Art ii 224 b; Blue F.iws 

ii ()c )i , Bi .11 lb (I'd 1 1 072 .1 : ( '.il- 
vin ill 171 b . ( ‘hrist i.inil iii 

4 38 1 ) , ( '< ininion L.t w iv 32 b, 
33 b. (.'ot I on iv I'M b: ( 'roni 
well iv ()03 .1 . k.dw.U'ds v 43(1 b' 
free I.ovt' vi 4^4 b, ('..iml'ling 
VI 338 a; Ind.iiMii viii 4.}! a; 
j list ice, Adnimisi iMt ion oi viii 
318 b; I.eisme ix 40.; .1; Lev'- 
ellers ix 42 1 b; M.il lici x 227 b, 
Williams XV 42. j I). 

Pi 1 X AM, I . - xm (). 

Pi I I [ R, 1 . S MU 7 

r*i 11 1X( . ( )i 1 S^ sir M -xiii 7-11; 

I ..I bor Mov'e'inen! \ m (>82 b; 
Large Sc.ile* 1 'i odiie t ion ex 1 73 
a; Le.it her InelustriC'S ix 306 b, 
313 a, ( )c(. ni),i1 ion xi 427 b, 
Riir.d Industries xiii 467 b. 

Puv'se'gm, Marepiis de — x 333 b. 

PvM, J. - xiii I 1 . 

OuadrujAle Alliance-- Holv^ Al- 
liance v ii 4 1 8 a. 

Qi \KF.Rs — xiii 12-14; Corporal 
Punishment iv' 413 a; Fox \u’ 
40!) b; Individualism vii (>76 b‘ 
l\Iott xi 78 a; ICissiv'e Resist- 
ance and Non-coof)eia( ion xii 
Ji a; Religious Institutions 
(Protestant) xiii 271 a; Sects 
xiii ()28 <1. 

Quantity d'heory of Money — 
Mone\’ X ()o8 b; Price Stabiliza- 
tion xii ^(>4 b; I ’rices (Thee^ry) 
xii 371 a. 

Quarantine — iv^ 67 a, 71 b. 

(JUAR 1^ A I \ ( i — X iii 1421; Mining 
Accie.lents x 308-13. 

Qnartiles — ii 337 b. 

Quatrefages 1)1. BrLau, J.-L. A. 

Di=: — xiii 21. 

Quebec Act — iii 228 a. 

QuEN'rAE, A. T. DE — xiii 21. 
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OiTRSNAY, F. — xiii 22; Distribu- 
tion V 168 a; Du])()nt de Ne- 
mours V 283 b; ICcononiics v 
348 V); Increasing Reliirns vii 
63c) b. 

Quest ions, Parliamentary — viii 
2ic> a. 

Quet Consumption Unit — ('on- 
surnf)(i<)ri iv 208 b; Cost of Liv- 
ing iv 480 b; I’jigel v 540 a; 
bamily Hudgots vi 74 b. 

Qui'/n.tJ 'I , A. — xiii 23; Average 
ii 3.^7 C'ensus iii 2()() a, 2()7 Vr, 
Cnmitiology iv 588 1); Lang ix 
151 <1: Statistics xiv 357 <i, 359 
a, 3t)(j a. 

Quiniby, P. P. — v 395 b. 

QuiNi/r, L. — xiii 24; Anliclerical- 
ism ii 113 b. 

Quint iban — v 407 a . 

(Juota System, Immigration — vii 
593 <•* 

Quot.i System, d'arill - xiv 518 b. 

Rauam s ALm'IU s, M. xiii 24. 

Raiim.ais, b. —xiii 25, Inlrud. 
Col. 1 ( Kenaiss.ince and Refor- 
mation) i 87 a. 

Ralikrin — \-iii 25() a. 

R‘\ri — xiii 25 V': Introd. \'ol. i 
(War ami Reonenlat ion) i I 09 
b; Adaf»l<i(ion 1 4 b; Alcohol 

i t)22 a, t:)24 b; ;\nt hrojiologv' li 
75 -7^), ()8 .1; Ant liro])omt‘l rv li 
III <i : Ant isemit ism ii 1 k; b, 
122 a; Anstocrai'v ii 187 a; 
Aryans it 2t)4--(),S, I'.lumenbach 

ii 005 a: t aste 111 235 b; t'ham- 

berlain m 322 b; ( u ili/at ion 111 
527 a, Degeneration v 57 a; 
Determinism 113a; Domesti- 
cation v 20S a; iMinality \ 578 
a ; bd hnic C'ommumt les \' 6o() a , 
b inot vi 254 a ; ( icniiis \ i ()i 3 b; 
t'rolnnean xi (>83 b; Heredity 
vii 3 v^^ Id Language ix lOt) b; 
Le Ibni i\ 31O a; .Man x 73 b, 
Mental Tests x 323 b; Nation- 
alism XI 2 •! ; Negro I’roblem 

335 ~^ 5 <’; Pan-mo\'ts xi 344- 
34; Politic.il Science \ii 212 b; 
Race Conflict xni 3(>-4i; Race 
Mixt Lire xiii 4 1 43; Rat/enhofer 
xiii 121 b; Wait/ xv' 321 a. 

RACt: ('oNMan — xni 3(>~4i; Ar- 
yans ii 2O4-O3; IR(jo(l Ac'cusa- 
tion li 397 a; Kt ImocciUrism v 
613 b; I mperialisni vii (no a ; In- 
dian Question \ii (>(>3 b; Ku 
Klux Klan viii (m)(^-o 9: L\’nch- 
ing ix ()4() a; Na(i\^e Policy xi 
232-83; Negro Problem xi 333 
3(); Oriental Immigration xi 
490-94; Reconstruction xiii if>8- 
73; vSegregation xiii (>44 a; Slav- 
er>' xiv 82 a; Venue xv 23(^ b. 
Race Mixiuri-. - xiii 41-431 
Amalgariiatioii ii i(>- 17; Con- 
cubinage iv 172 a; Heredity vii 
332 a; Intermarriage viii 133 b; 
Migrations x 429 a; Miscege- 
nation X 33 1 “34; Negmo Prob- 
lem xi 336 a; Race xiii 25-36. 

Race Prejudice — see Race Con- 
flict. 


Rachel, S. — xiii 43. 

Ractii<ahl, F.— xiii 44. 

Racine, J. P. — xiv 607 b. 
Racketeering — xiii 43 -30; Brig- 
andage ii 6()4 b; Fxtortion vi 
41a; bends vi 220 a; ( iangs vi 
565 a; Intimidation viii 241 b; 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning In- 
dustry ix 196 b; Lipuor Indus- 
try ix 301 b; Malia x 37 a ; Pio- 
hibit i(m xii 303 a. 

Racki, V. - xiii 30. 
Radclilie-Brown, A. R. — Family 

vi 03 b; Kinship viii 370 a. 
Raok', S -xiii 31. 

Raoic AEISM-- xiii 31-34: Assassi- 
n<»tion n 273 b; t'luinge, .Social 
iii 333 b; Inlellect iials viii 118 
b; Intransigence viii 243 a; O])- 
])ortimism \i 478 a; l*hilosoj-hy 
xii 124 b; Ivevolul liui and 
Counter-re\'olulion xiii 3()7~7 6; 
\'onlh Movcnneiit s x\ 3l(» 21. 
Radio — xin 34--(»7 t'ampaign, 
Political III I (>4 b; Copyright iv 
404 a; Debate, Pailiainen: iry 
v 29 a; r*olic(“ xii l8(> b; Ihiblic 

I tilities (Kiir.) xii (>83 a; d'eli‘- 
phone .md 'r( legra))li xiv 5()4 b. 

Radisuc lit V, A. N — xiii (>7 
R vdowt'iz, L M. \<)N — Xii I (>7. 
Rm', |.— xiii (>8; Distribution v 
171 b. 

Raim, 1 1 . M. H. — xiii 69. 

K \i l EEs. 'b. S. —xiii (>9. 

Ragas— Music xi 132 b. 

R<ii, I.. L. — see Lxji’A'i Rai, L. 

R MM Eisi' N, b'. W'.-' xiii (>9; Agric. 
C'rc'dit i 333 b; C'oojierat ion iv 
373 b; C'lecJit ('oop. iv 354 b. 
KaiivI s, R. - xiii 70. 

Rah. ROM) Ace iDi'.NTs — xiii 71-74; 

b.mployers’ Liability \ 3i()b. 
Railroad l.<ibor Jh>ard — xiii c>() a. 
Railio)M)s — xiii 7t-io(): Ac- 
count mg i 408 b; Arworth 1 429 
a; Adams, C. F. (cl. 1913) 1 430 
a; Ad. I ms, H. (\ 1 433 a; Art hur 

II 2{)i b; Aviation (Industrx) li 
3f>3 b; Ibassey ii (>84 b; P»nce 
ii <>c)2 a; Commerce iv^ 10 b; 
Commercial Routes iv 23 a; 
(’onccvssions iv’ 138 b; Customs 
Duties ix 670*1; IHectric I’ower 
V 438 a; Fniment Domain v 494 
a ; Lxpress (.'onifianies vi 27-31 ; 
b ink vi 232 b; Fisk vi 271 b; 
bdeming vi 280 a; Fortunes, 
Prnate vi 396 a; (»omel vi ()C)6 
a; (jould vii 3 b; (iiain Eleva- 
tors x ii 137 b, Hadley vii 239 b; 
llarriman vii 272 a; Hill vii 330 
a ; Holding (Mmpanies vii 409 a ; 
Hudson vii 528 b; Huntington 

vii 358 b; International Trade 

viii li>i a; Interstate Commerce 
Commission viii 229-36; In- 
vestment Banking viii 271 b; 
Krullschnitt viii 606 a; Labor- 
Capital Cooperation viii 627 b; 
Land (jrants (Brit. Empire) ix 
38 b, (Eat. Amer.) 42 b, (LI. S.) 
35 a; Machinery, Industrial x 
5 a; Mackenzie x 28 b; Meat 
racking and Slaughtering (U„ 


S.) X 243 a; Morgan Family xi 
II b; Morrison xi 22 a; Motor 
Vehicle Traiisportation xi 73 a; 

Pe reire xii 73 a; Price Discrimi- 
nation xii 332 b; Price Regula- 
ticjii xii 33CJ b; Prouty xii 57() b; 
Pullman xii 704 a; Railroad 
Accidents xiii 71-74; Rate Peg- 
ul.it Ion xiii 104 b, 107 a; Re- 
eeivershi)) xiii I4(> b; Shi])])ing 

XIV 40 b; .Soc ialization xiv 222 
a; St.iiiford xiv 323 a; .Stephen- 
son xiv >88 a; .Sierne xiv' 38c) a; 
Stevens xiv 390 .1; 'I'erniinals 

xiv 371-74; Trade Agreemenis 
xi\' ()()() a; d'ransil. Interna- 
tional XX" 7c) a; Tr.ins])ort ai icjn 

xv 84 b; V.i 1 ij.il ioii XV 2 i() a; 
Vanderbilt baimly xx" 227 a; 
V'lllard XV 23*) b; War Econom- 
ics x\' 343 .1; Warehousing xv 
333 a; WLterxv.i ys, Inl.ind xx" 
379 b; Wat kill xv 384 a; Wes- 
tinghoiise x\" 403 a. 

Raison ci’Et*il'- vc ReascjN of 
.S i A 11:. 

Ram 'M l \ i, P. — xiii loo. 

Kain.i krishna — x’ 27^^ .a. 
Ram.i/zini, B.— Indiisl rial Haz- 
ards vii (>cb’ a; IndiL-itrial Hy- 
giene vii 703 b. 

R AMHAl D, A " xiii 100. 

Ram^ \x , ( 1. — xiii 101 . 

Ramsay, J. A. — sre Dat.iiousir, 
Lord. 

Ranad!., M. (L — xiii iDi. 

K.made, R. — xiii 1 01 1 ). 

IL'ind Schoc/l of Social Science — 

XV 483 a. 

Ranke, 1 .. von— xiii 102; I la tick 
vii 280 a; History .ind Histori- 
ogr.iphx' vli 37(> b. 

Rank)! l, R., Jk. — xiii T03. 

Rapid d'ransit -xi 124a. 
Rapin-d'ho>'ras, \ \ (\i2~ see Thoy- 
ras, P. de. 

R:if)]i, ( 1 .- — ix" 9(> b. 

Rasin, a.— xiii 103. 

Rate Making — Comjiensation and 
Liability liisuranre iv 139 a. 
Rati. Rio .ei a i ion — xiii 104-12 ; 
Accounting 1 408 b; Adams i 
433 a; C'orj)orat ion I'axes iv 
433 b; Due Process of Laxv v 
2(^7 b; hair Return vi 36 b; 
h'lnk vi 232 b; Interstate Com- 
merce Commission xaii 230 a; 
Municipal ITansit xi 119 a; 
Price Discrimination xii 332 b; 
Pric'c Regulation xii 339 b; 
Public litilities (L. S.) xii 

681 b; Railroads xiii 83 b; 
Valuaticui xv 2i() a; Water 
Supply XV 377 a; WaterxvTiys, 
Inland xv 380 b. 

Raihenae, W. — xiii 112; Mo- 
bilization and Demobilizatlor 
X 3()0 a; National Economic 
Planning xi 200 b. 

Ratichius — sec Ratke, W. 
Ratification of Treaties — xv 98 a. 
Rationalism — xiii 1 13-17; In- 
trod. Mol. I (The Rise of 
Liberalism) i 1 03-24, (The 
Revolutions) 127 a; Atheism 
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ii 2Q2 -q 6: Bury iii a; 

Classicism iii 542-45; Caanmon 
Sense iv 5 S-(ji ; ('()i>ernicus iv 
400 b; C'ynics iv n.So-Ss; Deism 

V ()i-r)3; Descartes \ lof) a; 

Hncyclopedistes v 52() a; Kn- 
li^htenmenl \ 547-52; Kpi- 

ciireanism v 5t)S b; haiuality v 
57P b, 57() b; l a hies v (>02 07; 
Fniirier and 1 oiirlerism ^•i 
402 -04; Freethinkers \ i 4(15"- 
71; Higher ( riticism \ ii 547 
a; liebbes \'ii 3t)5 a; Unman 
Nature vii 555 a; laberalism ix 
43b a ; I ogic i\ (h)I a ; M dl, J . S. 
X 481 a; Natural Lav xi 2S4-tMi; 
Natural Rights xi 2gg 302; 
Naturalism xi 30205; Folitlcal 
Science xii 21 () b; 'I'echnolo.t^y 
xi\' 554 a; Idiht.irianism xv 
ig7 200. 

Rai loNALiz VTios — xiii 117-20; 
H()lslu‘\ism ii 027 b; Ibisiness 
Adnnnist r.it ion lii b; C aj)!- 
tahsrn iii igS .1, C'.artel ni 234- 
43; Coal lndustr\ iii 501 a, 
C'ombinat ii >ns, Industrial ui 
6()4-74; C^)st Accountinu 

475 7 -'^; Fivaineennu 54() a; 
(josplan \'i 705- 13; Melchett \ 
304 a; Lotash xu 27s b; Scien- 
tihc Mana'^eiuent xiii O03 o-S. 
d’extile Indust r\ m\' 5<)4 a; 

Fnernj)lo\’ment w 15; b 
Rationing- Idockade 11 595 b; 

W'.ir T'a'onotuli s x\ 3 ) " b 
Raiki , W.— xni 1 20. 

Rati * V R. S. \ i 201 1 ) 

Rai/tl, k . — xiii 120, Climate m 
50 1 a, (ieoetaph) \i <-'21 b. 
Semple xiii <j<' 1 b. 

Raizknhoi ! k, xm 121: So- 
ciolopA \i\' 238 1). 

Ratzenliofer, \\ . — 1 Itig a. 
Ratzin(iI k, < i. — xiii 1 22. 

Rav, K 11 . — xiii 122; Fconomics 

V 375 h- 

Ra\'aiiis, J. de— .g’<’ Revigin , J . de. 
Ravkx^k )\ i’ . \\ — xiii 122. 

Raw Mai !• kiALs— xiii 123-32; 
Backward Countries ii 380 a, 
C\)loriial Kcoiiomic INilicy iii 
050 b; C'okmies 111 (>50 b; 

concessions iv 158 a, Cotton 
i\' 48(0^^. lAporl Duties vi 
21- 23; I'kix, llem|) and Jute 
vi 274-70; International I'rade 

viii 1 02 a; Leather Industries 

ix 303 b; Location of industry 
ix 500 b; Match Industry \ 
205 b; Metals x 3b j-8(); Minin, i; 
X 405-504; Nitrates xi 370-84; 
Oil Industry xi 438-51; Potash 
xii 274 77; Pul]) and Paper 
Industry xii 705 b; Rubber xiii 
453-r)i , Silk Industry xiv 54 a; 
Sug.ir xiv 451 e 55; Valorization 
XV 210-12; \\<ir Lconornicb xv 
343 b; Wool xv 470-82. 

Rawlmson, O. — ii 103 b. 
Rawi.inson, 11. C. — xiii 132, 
R^vmovi), D. — xiii 133. 

Raymond, 1 L J.-- xiii 133. 
Raymond i)h Plnnafort — xiii 
134 - 


Raynal, Ci. T. F. — xiii 134. 
Rayon — Silk Industry xiv 55 b; 
Textile Industry xiv 588 b, 
504 

Rk\l lisT.VTK — xiii 135-40; Home 
Ownershiji vii 431-34; House 
and Buildinjr Taxes vii 4<)4-(8>; 
Income lax vii 630 a; Land 
Mort^a^e C'rcdit ix 43-53: 
Land Speculation ix (>4 70; 
Land X'aliiation ix 137-30; 
Mort^a^e xi 32 38; Rent 
lation xiii 2()3 -<)(>; Servitudes 
XIV 3-7; Slums xiv 03 a>8; 
\ aliiat ion xv 2 1 3 a. 

Real I'Ntale Brokers — iii c) b. 

Real INtate Taxation - Pkoi’- 
i-k I Y Fax. 

Real ProjK'rty lamitalion Act — 
li 284 b. 

Ri- -M.lsM — xiii i4(v-43; .-\rt li 227 
b, 254 vi . Materialism (Di.dec 
ticad) \ 213 a. Nation.dism xi 
24(> b; N.itnrahsni xi 305 a. 

Ri ason or S'l \Ti - xin 143-4], 
Boccahni ii (>12 a . ( )pport iiiiisin 

xi 477 .1 ; Rat ion.ihsin xiii i ib ,1 ; 
Statesmanship xi\’ 351 b. 

Ri-hii.mon xni 144-47. Insur- 
re('t ion \ iii 11 (> b. 

Rlcai.l — \ m 1 47-4<) 

Ri c'l-ivKKsiiik - xiii ]4'>-53. 
Bankrui‘tc\ ii 452 b, C'orjiora- 
tion l inance i\- 430 .1: Labor 
Injunct ion \ i.i (>54 a. 
Ricmmion xni I5V-57. 

Law in 505 a. C'omnw»n Law \v 
52 a; Conrinp iv 2o<) b. Corjtus 
! tins C'lvilis IV ]37 I’); C dossalors 
vi <)82 u, Justiee, ;\dinmist ra- 
tion of \ iu 510 a; Law ( Vneamt ) 
ix ?o() a, ((iermanic) 2 to h, 
(Hindu) 2t)i b; Schwarzenber^ 
xni 588 b. 

Re( h<d)ites * xiii 277 a. 
Rmidim'^m xiii 157-00; Berlil- 
lon li 527 b; IViiid Institutions 

xii (>3 b. 

Reci])rocii\ — see CoMMi.HriAL 

'Iki. Mils. 

Ri ( lamation— xni ibo-<»4; Aj;ri- 
cultiire, Dovt. Services for i 
()02 b; ( 'onservaition iv 227-30; 
Land (joints (L. .S.) ix 34 b; 
Land l enure ix l ib a. 

Keclns, F. M. — ii 004 b. 

Rrrij s, j F.~xiii 104. 

Rrcoi.M I ION, International- 

xiii 105-68; C'ivil War iii 525 a; 
De hacto ( iovt. v 53 a. 

Rrt oNSTKt ction — xiii 168-73; 
Kii Klux Klaii viii 606 Ir, 
l.incoln ix 487 b; Negro Prob- 
lem xi 337 b; Stevens xiv 390 b; 
Sumner xiv 462 b. 

Records, Historical — xiii 173- 
7b; Archaeology ii 163-67; 
Archives ii 176-81; Economic 
History 327 a; Ckovt. Publica- 
tions vii I2(^— 22; Flistory and 
Historiogra])hy vii 358 h, 363 b, 
f('hina) 383 a, (Islam) 381 b, 
(Japan) 384 b, (Mediaeval 
Eur.) 372 d, (Modern Eur.) 377 
b; Law (Cuneiform) ix 213 a. 


(F^gy'ptian) 209 1), ((dreck) 225 

a, (Hellenistic anti (dreco- 
Egyptian) 230 a; Prehistory 
xii 316“! 8; Statistics xiv 358 a. 

Recripation - xiii I7() 81. Srr 
Classification of Artitdes (Rec- 
reation and Amusement), p. 
555. Set’ also (' Lilt Lire iv (143 a. 
Ri-;d Cross -xiii 181 -8(); Barttin 
ii 471 b; Biggs ii 530 a; (diild 
(Dependent) ill 402 b; Disaster 
Relief v i()4 .1: Diinant \' 278 

b, Health ('enters \ai 287 b; 
Health h.d neat ion vii 2<)o b; 
Niirsim; xi .to7 .1, 401) b; Prison- 
ers of \\\ir \ii 421 b; Public 
H(‘alth xii (155 b. \\’.irfare, Laws 
of x\' 3(>() a, 3t)^ b. 

Red 1 lag Paws — xiii (138 1). 

Retl International oj I .d)or Ln- 
ions — Labor Mox-i'iiumt \aii 
(>05 b; I ratie Fnions \\ 54 a. 
Redmond, j . F, \'iii 203 a . 
Redslob, R — \' 30 b 
Rl I MS, \\ B. — Mil I8<) 

Referendum — see I\iii\iUT- WT) 

Rl !• I Iv’I NDt M 

Refiniiu.’ Metals \ 374 .1. ( )il 

Imlustrics \i pp> b, Pot.ish \ii 
274 a . Sugar xi\ ] S.'* b 
Reloiest a! 1011 - 1 nre^ 1 s \i pS5 b; 

Wood I ndiist nes w pi 7 .1 
Rl - 1 oKM \ rioN \m I 8 t> ()4 . In- 
trod. \ ol 1 ( RiMiaiss.ifK V .md 

Reform.it ion ) 1 g"^ b, ('I'hc Rist' 
of Fibtualism ) I 2 i <i , ( 'al\ m in 
151 1), ( raimuM i\ 54 ^ b; halu 

c, it Hill \ 410 .1, 415 .1 , I lol\ 
Roman 1 m])ire \ii 425 b. 
llumamsm \'ii 5]o 1); Itono- 
(. lasm \ 11 5<)7 a . 1 ndi\ iflualism 
\ 11 ()7<) 1), jt'snii s \ 111 382 a . 
Knox viii 585 b. I itcr.icN and 
llliterat'V ix 515 b. 1 utluw ix 
()3i b; IVIel.int'ht Iv)!! x u)? b; 
Messianism x 3(12 .1: Mortm.iin 
xi 4() .1 : Mim/tT M I 5 <> b; 
Ihirit.mism xm 3 a; Rrligious 
Ireedom xiii 2|i b. Republi- 
canism xm 318 b. Sects XI 1 1 
626 b; Scciil.irism xiii <>33 a; 
Service xni <>73 b, Sleidan \i\ 
()2 b; Sori.d ContiMct \\v 127 }>; 
Society xi\' 227 b, 1 niversities 
and ('olleges xv 182 b, /wingli 
xv 542 a. 

Reformatories - see I’fnxl 1 n- 
sIITl IIONS. 

IjtEFOKMlSM — Mil 0)4 (pS; ( lllbs 
lii 575 a., Chibs, Political iii 
5;9 b; Doctrinaire \’ 187 89; 
habianism vi 4!) 4(1, Human 
Nature \ii 531 37; Huniani- 
tarianisni vii 544 411; Etibor 
Legislation and Law \’iii 658 
a, 666 a; Machine, Ptdilical ix 
6(>o b; Missions x 544 a; ( )pi)or- 
tunism xi 478 a, Poverty xii 
291 a; Publicity xii (jgg a; 
Onakers xiii 13 a; Social 
Christian Movements xiv 123 
27; .Social Work xi\' 171 a; 
Utilitarianism xv i()7--2oo; 
Utopia x\' 200-03; Vested 

Interests xv 2.12 a. For bio^ 
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rrfcrrtirrs srr C'l.issirir.ition of 
Artides (Sod.il Kdorm), ^,8. 

Ri:I-RI(.LKA IK )\ Mil !(,(> 

Fisli(‘rics vi j()7 .1 ; Indus- 

irifs VI S 1 ); l imt .iiid 

Voy;(:‘t.d)U- hidiisitN- \i c,o,S b. 
Moat I\i('kino and Sla u^lil orin- 
X 1 ). 

Kl.l' l ( .I'.l ,s Mil joo oc^; l’.iss])()rl 
\ll 1 () .1. 

Ki \i. bi A\M\(. Mil a (>5 

oM; Adnninsi r al i\ f Atoas i 
^^o -s.-*; Aai iciilt lire 1 !>; 

< •ardc'ii < ii ITS \ 1 5()<) 7 1 , 1 fdiis- 
init d . S.) \ 11 515 1 ). M(‘tro|)oli- 
(ail Ai 0.1^ \ !<' jol . 

I\I ( .K )\ \I ls\l -MU 2^)S is, lu- 
lled. \ ol. I ( \\\.r and ]vc~ 

ori{‘nl at ion ) 1 a , Adniims- 

t nil i\ V 1 ^ . \ii- 

t oni mi N n 3; ■ i •!' 'M 1 * 1 1 - 

liatimnl ary ii S') - la < mi’ '.a 1 s. 

I nl 01 St at (• i\ Ml 1 1 , 1 )ia lai t 
1 -’A JO; I odatali'-m \ 1 1 7 ’ a , 
I n lilt 1<.T \ 1 S( )S a , ( i(a !'jl a I ih\ 
\'i <>J J a , t) ys f > , ^ f I'S ilan \ 1 7 1 - » 
a , t io\ t l'S( tv let l\ iisMa i \'ii (>' 
1), \ it lonal liuamu' \i j l !>, 
\al 1' maiisnt m J^y a. Piiiics, 
1 ’< lilt u al A S ) '1 so"' a , 

Si airs’ ki'dit s MV v|0 li 

Ri*i;ist ra t lull -( viaais m jo.S Son, 
M( K h ml Fmao at iis 'I \ sso 
a , M ut t all! \ M jy 1 . Slat mt ivs 
M\ A^''^ ^ ladviiiaa ks ainJ 

Na nu's x\ So a 

Ko'.'ist I at lull nt 111 1(“- i\ t So I 

l\l ul M k \ 1 n IN 01 \ I M 1 k'- Mil 

j I N J I ; Ahst'iii \ ut 1112 1 a 7 ^o 
1 d«‘('t 1' ms \ 4 S4 a. 

Rl it M.ll I t \ t lON - MM JJI JS, 
Anivt man I { a u ti ii S-l’ a , I Im; 
jjiTiy 11 40 S a I’d aid 11 S'Ht a, 
t_ 1 i] 4 lies i\ soJ < » S . Sum/ i W urk 
(( 'asc \\ ui k I \.\ 17’^ >. S. \ a- 

^ra^(’^ \\ J07 a; Xotoians w 
J44 a. 

Ri i< III \sM k(.t ly A I’. I 

Mil JJS. 

Ron. fisb.ink — ^ 1 J S'""' k. 

Ron liskaniiiK'i jorn lit iv 525 o. 

Ron hsrat — i\ li. 

Ron hst .1 y — i\ s"'' ’ k. 

Ri 11 1. “ \M1 J J s 

RllMM^Ms. il. S. xiii 2J(); Los- 
sin^ i\ 1 1 N 1 ). 

Rt IN A( II, S \ni JJ7. 

Ri,INA( II, r.- .Mii JJS. 

Roinsiirami' I no Insuraiico \i 
J5S a. Insiiraimo \ iii 1 oA a. 

RlSl.K.loN — xiii jj.S- s(). S'ca C'lassi- 
fuMtiun of Artidos (Koliyiunk 
p. 555 SVa (j/v> Introd. \ ol, I 
(tirook (kiltiiro .iinl d'hoiiKkl ) 
i 17 1 ), A 4 *b fRoiiaissanoo and 
Rofonnatiori) ()A k, ( Idio Soidal 
Srienoos as I )is(Mi ilmos, I ranco ) 
25A a; Aimi-kononts, I’liklic ii 
40 l>; Ant firoi)oIojj\’ ii a, 
101 1 ); Aristocrao\' it l8i'> a, 
Art (Rjvptian) ii 1), 

((Vfook) J|I a, (Indian) 2400, 
(J.ijiancso) 2 ;A'> 1 ^, (Mo(li.to\'al) 
243-45; Ii(‘'ji>ink ii 40A k; Bo- 
Jief ii 501 1 j; ( hantv iii 340 k; 


f hatoanbriand iii 35.S b; ( rime 
iv 5()3 b; (Criminal L.iw iv 571 a ; 
C'nltino iv (Sp a, I>aiHo iv 702 
a; Duty v 2»>3 a; kadtyhton 
nnmt v 540 fy I’thnic ( um- 
miniilins \ Pop h; k.volnlion, 
Sockd \' os<S f), ()t)() a; f' ront lor 
505 b, ( aivaii \'n 2J() b. 

1 lorluMt of ( iu'ibta v \ai AJl- a; 
Il'lb.nli VII 401 1», Iniporial 

I nitv \ii (>o^ a. Individualism 
^n O70 a, 1 ntonn,.rriaL>o via 
I ,S2 a. Lai)or Movminmt van 
(»^7 a, l..oi'j i\ ISO b. 

( J.iI>an(‘so I i\ ?S 4 li, Masoim’S' 
\ 170 b. Mas-. I ,xjinl aun x 

I NO b. Morals X O |() a, (>47 i., 
\al nmaln.ni m 07(1 a; I’.m- 
iiiovoimiils \i 5,4s a. .S.SI a, 
Brusi It nt i'>n xn 5s s a: Ra- 
t lun.ilisni Mil n s a , Rn lal 
XIII soO In K'issmn l0-\ ulri r "i 
Mil 4,s it Sain: I m, Social \in 
53 1 1 > . ’onco xiii ta a ; 

Si‘\ l.tliK.ni m ami Srx 1 J Incs 
\iv N b. Simido MV 430 a. 
lutoinism \i\ < >so <1 . 1 I a»iit lun 
\\' o s a r w 3 s j b , W obor 

w s"'7 i>. Wuniaii, I’-'sition in 
'au<a' ! V ' I k 1 mit )\a- 1 w 441 b 
Ac'aAni liiirt In / 0/ Uffllir' Inca 
rAi’trjHcs s> t ( lassitn at ion ot 
ArthU's ikdiyiuii), j). 507 nn/f 
(llmtoiv Rc-li^ions), p. .S()J 

kcdmiun- i d man ;on— ( liaiit au- 
fjiia in SSo Ou, ( i\ ic laliicatiun 
ill 40(» b. lAlin.ition (So('l <ii laii ) 
^ b" ' -'5 

kiinaots liv'Moovi — \,iii ja()- 
4O: Intiod. \ ul. 1 o nook ( nl 
t iiro and 4 Ir m.dn ) 1 17 b. 

( konamsanoo and Rt format ion ) 
()4 b, t riit' Kisc ol I iboralistiA 
loA 24: At. idonnc l ioodoni i 
S^-S a : ( '.it holm 1 in 1 nnpat ion 
ill joo 71 ; ( haniablo 4 rusts 
111 AV» •>; I adi jiitonmont \ SSI 
a , jou isli 1 .ni on ipat ion \ ni 
A') I <to. Monatt In imadis X s77- 
7.S, Mvstioisni \i 17S .1; Bonn 
XU <>5 a. Buiit.iinsui xiii A ^o 
( )uakors xin u a ; Rofurniation 
xni iH(>-<) 4, RofiiyoosMo 2oi 1 >. 
Rolikions Institutions (Roni.ui 
B.itholic) xni J()t> b. Social 
Contiaat xiv 12S a; Status xiv 
37K b; Wdlninis xv 424 b. 

Ri i.K.itirs Insiih ritiNs, C hris- 
TIAN — ~ xiii 24f)-7() (Rt)in.in 
Catholio 24(1 -O2, 27 A, lAzan- 
tino 2(>2-()3, 273, Russian 205- 
(>7, 275, Brotostant 2(>y~yj, 

27 I ). See C 4 inrcli. 

Rri.K.itn s ( )ki)]<.rs— xiii 27(>-7(S; 
( liivalry iii 438 b, 442 a; 
Dominican briars v 210-11; 
I'ranoiscaii Mtnoniont vi 411)- 
15: Ilos])itals anti S<ina(oria vii 
4O5 a; fesnits viii 381- 8(); iMiii 
tary Orders x 450-4)4; Mt)- 
naslicisin x 584-<:)t); Nursing xi 
405 b; Records, Ilistonc.d xiii 

175 b. 

Religious Revivals — sea Rkviv- 
AI.S, Ivl.LUiltlUS, 
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Remedial Loan Societies -- xii 
AH b. 

RI'Naissanc!'. ■ xiii 278-85; In- 
trod. Vob 1 (Renaissance and 
Ra-lormal ion ) i 84 .i ; Ar( 4 iitet- 
(nreii 171 b; Art (Renaissance) 
" Assassination n 273 

a; Bodin iioi4b, Ibirt khaidl ni 
(x) a; ( 4 iild (\\t 4 farf) iii '^y(j a ; 

( ivat An lii 4()2 b . ( kissmisin 
iii S4^ ^ uiiiniunisin iv' 84 b. 

( nl n mm, Sim i,d iv Poo b , 
Liliicaiiun \ 40P ,1. I'Lirnitnro 
\ 1 S '8 .1 , ( adthart \ i -'ip .i ; 

1 ! miianism vii s 77 .1 , 1 n vent ion 
> ia 2)8 b, I list n o V 111 511 a ; 
\ 1 11- r \i 1 b J 'riniii i\ isni xo 
juo I , Ik in[ im. ami Btddisliim; 
Ml 4')8 1), R.nionalism xni 

Its ly K( luru/at lun x/n j 88 a , 
S( mm ( xiii 5p"> a . S> iiiuinlj, xiv' 
)05 1 ’, 44 ioil or xiv' t)05 b, 
L I) i\ » rsit 10s tiinl ( ollojos xv 
iNjb. 

Rj \ \N , J .. Mil 285, Antl- 
sonm mm n 122 a. 

fb N M i-fti 4 '. . a 287. 

I\ 1 N vi Ml, L. — .> a 287. 

Ken m r, R . x S2 1 .1 . 

Rl Noi \ II R, ( Ii. xni 288; 
lames v'Mi AkN 1), 

Ronutjvin, ! ’ —XV 445 h. 

R] N] — Mil 28(; <)’>; Absentee 
( )v\ norslii i ) 1 371 1 7.S, Antlerson 
II 5() a . ( 'usi IV 1.7 1 a . Diminish- 
ing Rot urns 145 .1, Distribu- 
tion V 1P7-74, Lcoriomics 
(( lassical S( bool ) v 754 b, 
(C ctmlindj.e School) 770 a' 
lyibianisni \i 4(1 b, ( loorgo vn 
030 b. Junes V iii 415 b. Land 
Lixatmn i\ 71 ly band \akia- 
tiun i\ 177 a; Location of 
lndiistr\’ IX 587 a; Brufu xii 
480-87. Rtmt ( barge xin 202. 
Rent Regiilatiun mii 2p7-t>P, 
Rodljortus Mil 41s a; Single 
4k'ix xiv (>) ly I ne..rne(l Incre- 
ment xv 144 a. 

Rl NT ( 'll \iy .1 — xiii 2 t) 2 . 

RkNT Riua 1 \ii()N -Mii 243- <)P; 
Housing (l^in.) vii 502 1 1 , 
(I . S.) 514 b. 

Ixenlenbank, Cierman- ix 31 b. 

Rl- N l I'N'MAkK - xiii Jpt); Helf- 
ferith \ii 318 b; Land Bank 
S( hemes ix 31 b. 

RkNllMv — xin 2i)f)-30o; Interest 
viii 14.? b; Landed Estates ix 
141 a; St .ibili/.ition, lA^onomic 
XIV 310 b. 

Renvoi — Conflict of Laws iv' 189 
f); Laine ix 15 b. 

Ri'.r \RA I n )\s— xiii 300-<iS; ('en- 
Iral Banking iii 30P 1 ); In- 
tlemnitx', Military vii 643 b; 
Internal K)na I 4 'rade ( 4 'heor>-) 
\ 4 ii 204 b; Loans, Intergovmrn- 
ment.d tx 55(> a. 

Rriaanv, L. von -xiii 308. 

Replaceinent Insurance -\i2P2a. 

Rt' PKi'Si NT\ 1 ION -xiii 3tK) 15. 
Srr ( 4 assificat ion of Articles 
(Representation), p. 555. Sre 
disc All hnsins li i 7 b ; ( ensns ii’ 
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296 b* D*Mr.ocracy v 79 a; 
Dictatorship v 134 b; Estates 
General v ^soj-Ooo; (lovt. (Bel- 
gium) VM 47 b. (Italy) 49 1), 51 
b, (Russia, Imperial) 65 b, 
(Russia, Soviet) b; Interests 
viii 144 a; Legislation ix 348 a; 
Legislative Assemblies (Mist, 
and 'Lheory) ix 359 a, (Switzer- 
land) 384 b, (U. S.) 3t)i b, 
367 b; Parties, Political xi 

590 -(^ 39 - 

Represent a t ion , Fu not ion al — see 
Function \l Rt ureskn i a i ion. 

Representation, IVoportional ' 
sec pROl’ORlIONNVL REPRLSKN- 
TATION. 

Repris\ls- xiii 315-17; Inter- 
vention \ iii 230 b; Prisimers of 
War xii 421 a; Priwiteering xii 
422 a; Sanction, International 
xiii 52() b. 

Republican Part\', lb S. — Ab- 
olition i 371 a; Agrarian 
Movements (F. S.) 1 510 

a; Ha\ \'ii 284 1_); Negro 

Problem xi 338 a; Parties, 
Pohtic.d (Lb S.) XI 598 b; 
Philippine Proldem xii no 
b; Ra\'mond xiii 133 b; Re- 
construction xiii l()9 a. 

Repumeicamsm — xiii 317-21; In- 
trod. \’ol. I (The Roman 
\\’orld) i 44 b, 50 a; Car- 
bonari iii 220-23; Succession, 
Political xi\' 442 b. also 
Democracy. 

Repi oiation of Puhlic Di pts-- 
xiii 32 1 --24; Public Debt xii 
609 a. 

RhgumrioNs, Military — xiii 
324-2^); Angary ii 5(i-()0; In- 
demnity, Military vii 041 a. 

Resalj Prj( e M aintenance — 
xiii 32(>-3o. 

Research xiii 330-31; Introd. 
\'oI. I ( I'he St)CiaI Sc'ienc es as 
Discijilmes, (ierm.iiu') i 2O2 b, 

(( 'rl . Brit ) 245 b, ( 1 liiiigar>' ) 
272 .1, (Lat. Anier.) 219 a, 
(Russia) 289 b, (Scandiri.’i\'ia ) 
293 1 ), (lb S. ) 3.; 7 .1; Acadmnic 
Freedom 1 384-8M; Agric. Eco- 
nomics i 534-38: Agric. balnea- 
tion i 538-32; Agric. Kxjien- 
nient Stations i 542-44. Al- 
chemy i 6if>-i8; Chemical 
Industries iii 3()5-67; L'nic 
Organizations iii 4 (e^ b; Com- 
binations, Industrial iii 6(19 b; 
Communicable Diseases, ('on- 
trol of iv 08 a; Comjiaratii’-e 
Psychology iv 129-31; Eco- 
nomic History v 315-30; En- 
dowments and Foundations 
535 a; Freethinkers vi 3OH a; 
Higher Criticism vii 347-49; 
History and Historiogrrqih}’ vai 
357-68, (China) 384 a, (Modern 
Knr.) 374“8 i, (Lb S.) 388 b; 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
Industry ix 193 b; Learned 
Societies ix 298 b; Method, 
Scientific x 389-9O; Mu.seums 
and Exhibitions xi 139 a„ 


Reservations, Indian — xi 2O2 b. 
Reserve Ofticers’ I'raining C'orps 
— X 470 b. 

Reserved Powers, Doctrine of — 
ix 422 a. 

Reserves, Hanking — see Bank 

Resi:rves. 

Re "'OR is — xiii 334-36. 

R 1 . s I AC R A N T s — X i i i 33t )-3(). 

Restrain I (te I'kadt - xiii 339- 
42; Bargaining Power ii 4()0 1 ^; 
bailor Legislation and L.iw viii 
670 b. 

Resulting Trust-— xv 125 b. 

Re I ail (ki-oii — \ m 342-46. 
Retail 'I'kaoe— xiii 340-55; Con- 
sumers’ C\)operatioii i\ 285-<)i; 
Food Industries ((irocery 
Trade) vi 313 1 >, (I'ootl Dis- 
tribution, U. S.) 318 a, (\\C 
Fur.) 321 b, (Russia) 32S b; 
Fin ml lire \’i 541 a; Instal- 
ment Selling A'lii 74-81; Mai- 
keting \ 13() b; Middleman x 
415-17; R(‘sale Price M.iin- 
teriance xiii 32()-3o; Reliiil 
Credit xiii 3.}.2-4(); Wholesaling 
x\' 411-17. 

Retaliation -Law (Piimlli\'e) ix 
203 b; Repris.tls \m 315 !>; 
Sanction, .Social xiii 533 a; 
TarifI xi\' 5i() b. 

Retorsion-- xiii 31s b. 

]\i:iRo\i. ii\L Li (.isi A 1 ION-" xiii 
s 57 * 

Rl i/n s, A. .'\. " \iii 357. 

Ri i ii k. B\koN \ ()\- \iii ^57, 
ReVINI 1 I' \KM1N<.— \iil 3a8 ()0; 
Introd. \(>1, 1 (The Roman 
Worldi I 44 a; Aids i <>09 a, 
Al( al ».da 1 01 0 a ; 1 cnd.dism 
(Moslem) \i 210 b; I'f >rt lines, 
I6i\'ate \i 390 a, L.iml lemire 
(India) )\ lio b; Latilundi.i ix 
187 b. 

Ri.m niis, Ibnn k -xiii >0(>-(>3; 

1 OoS-io, Budget iii 38-44; 

( bin.ige in (>22-25; Customs 
Duties i\' {>(>8 a; Excise v (>t>(i- 
71; I'.x]>ort Duties vi 22 a; 
I'lnanci.d Admimstrat ion \i 
244 41: l ines \'! 251 b; Frank- 
ing V) 4ii> b; (bisoline d a\ vi 
595-<;0: Income T.ix \ai 02() b, 
Lo(.il Finance ix 570 a; Lot- 
teries ix Oil !(>; Monofiolies, 
Public X 0i()-23: Mimicip.d 
Finance xi 99 !>, Public I'ln.ince 

xii O40 a; Revenue I’birming 

xiii 358-00; Roads xiii .^08 b; 
S[>ecial Assessments xiv 276- 
79; Taxation xiv 531-41 ; Trib- 
ute XV 102-04; War Finance 
XV 350 a. 

Revigny, J. de — iii 680 a. 
Revillagigedo, Conde de: — xiii 
363. 

Revisionism (.Socialism) — Eco- 
nomics (.Socialist Economics) 

V 3H0 a; Soci.dism xiv 203 a; 
Socialist Parties xiv 215 b; 
Syndicalism xiv 497 a. 

Revivals, Religious — xiii 363- 
67; Edwards v 436 b; Sects 
xiii 629 a. 


Revolution and Counter-rev- 
oLUTioN—xiii 367 -76. .See (das- 
aification of Articles (Cdvil 
OjqKisition), ]). 549. See also 
Bakunin ii 393 b; Blan()ui ii 584 
b; (hatcanlaiand iii 358 h; 
Cdnne.se Problem iii 434 a; 
Cdass .Struggle iii 541 a; b) volu- 
tion, .Social (>0o b; Faction vi 
50 a: berrari \'i 18O b; I'reedom 
of Association \’i 44<) b; Intel- 
lect nals viii 1 18 b; I.abor Move- 
ment viii 692 b; Marx x 173 b; 
Masses x I9(> a; Military De- 
sertion X 453 a; Proletariat xii 
516 b; Relormism xiii 1(14 b; 
Sorel xi\' 2l)2 b; .Spoils .System 
XIV 302 }>; dYaditionalism xv 
67“ 70: Idyanox xa' 140 b. 

Re\’olut ionar> Syndicalism — see 
.S\ NDIC \LISM. 

Rc> her, A. — v 589 a. 

Rhabaniis — see Rauanus Mau- 
Kt s. M. 

Rhet 1 , R. B. — \iii 37(). 

Rhk.as, K. xiii 47<>. 

Knoni'S, C. ).- Mil 377; I'or- 
t inies, 1 6 iwite vi 395 .u 

RiioDi s, j. L. Niii 377. Histor>' 

.ind 1 listor lograpliA' \ u 38S .1. 

Rhodesian Man x 74 b. 

Khodi.in Sea 1 au — \ 122 a. 

Kin s 1 )a \ ids, 1 . \\ see 1 ).\VH)s, 
d'. W. k. 

Rl< \Kiio, i)— xiii 37S, Introd. 

\ ol. I (1 ndi\ idiialisni and 
(.’apitalnm) 1 I5t b; Abstinence 
i 38:> .1; Barton ii 472 a; 

Ikiiimsiaik ii .^81 b, ('apilal m 
i 8,s b . ( .1 1 )il al 1 .e\'\ 111 l ti( ) b , 
('osl !\’ 4(>7 b, 1 timinishing 
Reliiins \ 1 jS a; Distribution 
A' iij8 b, b.conoimcs a^ '^5U57: 
JA) loit a t ion A 1 l(> a: b.ibianisni 
A I 4(» b. International d'r.ide 
( Idu'orA ) A 111 goi b; Malthas 
.X a, I'nce St .1 bili/at ion .xii 
3()J 1 ). Rent Mil 2()() b; Socialism 
xi\ i<iS 1 >, I ncarned Increment 
x\’ 144 a. 

RK( A-S\I I RNO, (i.-“\lli 379. 

Ri( Cl, M. xni 380. 

Riccioli, ( I. B. - Census iii 295 a; 
Population xii 241 a. 

Riccoljono, .S. — xiii 425 b. 

RiriiARt), H. — xiii 380; Peace 
MoATMuents xii 44 a. 

RlCHELiEi:, A.-J. DU P. DE — xiii 
381; Introd. Vol. i (ddie Rise 
of Fibcralism) i 115 a; Local 
Govi. ix 575 a; Press xii 326 a; 
Roads xiii 402 b. 

Rich. M ON n, M. E. — xiii 382; 

Social Work xiv 174 a. 

Richter, C. P. — i 621 a. 

Richticr, E. — xiii 382. 

Richter, |. P. IC — xiii 383. 

Rickert, II. — am 601 a. 

Ridgi.avay, W.— xiii 383. 

Ridolfi, — xiii 384. 

Riegicr, h\ E. — xiii 384. 

Riehe, W. H. — xiii 385. 

Riessek, G. — xiii 385. 

Rigdon, .S. — xi 15 a. 

Rignano, E. — viii 47 a 
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Ki^sbaiik, Danisli — ix a. 
Riksdag -ix 3H7 a. 

Riot- xiii 3H() Marlial Law 
X I ()2 1 ). 

Riparian Rights ~ scr W'a'ii.k 
Law. 

J^ijilcy, L,. -i’a'ook l-arm in i h; 
'rr.insi’nHlfiil alisin x\ 71) L. 

RunK'lti, 11 < sec Mikxju.ac, 

( ()\i 1 1 l>i . 

Ki(|ii(*tti, \. \cr MiiMin Ai , 

M \K(.)I Is 1)1 . 

Risk \iii ;v>j pj; Lnt it^priauMir 

N’ J .isllioil \ 1 I L; 

ILaL’in^ \'ii y)S <17. InsinaiHc 
\’iii 11^,1 ni (‘rest \ ni 141 a ; 

1 nvc'si mrnt L.a nkniL': vni 27 | a ; 
Joint Stock ( onip.iii\ \ li) 412 
L; M iddU man x 4 if) a , 1 ‘rotit 
\U 1 ), S|)C‘( ulat ion XI\ 2<A<S- 

Pv 

Rist , ( ' \ i ) 4a. 

l\i i( mi . 1 ). < » \in 4P 1 
Kii II ip K. xni 4 P 5 , ( limatc in 
,=;f)i .1 ; < •('oi'.rai ))i\ \ 1 (>21 a. 
k 1 1 It K. M . “ xiii 4 PS. 
kill A! xiii 4()f> <).S; A'^ric nit lire 
(knnntiM*) 1 S7 ; a. Anthro- 
poloL'A’ n <^f ) L . I in t h ( list onis ii 
51 )f) h . lir.i hniainsm and 11m- 
dmsm Ii f)7S ^ nrc*moi,\ 111 
If); ('nits iv f>i ^-2 1 ; 1 Ksit h 
( n-Poms \ 2 I -27 , It ipnci tc \' 
f)I S' 17. 1 aninu- \'i ''S7 1 ) , 1 a si m2 
\ 1 I ) } jf). kart i!ii \ kitC'S v\ 
]poc) 2 ; l'i*sli\als \i I(|S- 2 oi; 

1 K't ions \’i 227 1 1 ; 1 1' »lid 1 \'s 

\ 11 114a: Iconocl tsin ^ !! 51)7 

ti; Imt lat ion vin 4p-.=>o; Isl nn 
^ in 7^47 -i'. JouriuA mmi’s Sot 1- 
ct irs \-ni 425 t). 1 ndaisin \ in 
444 a; 1 aw (l‘nnnti\i‘) i\ 202 
L; Marna^n X ISI a; Masomy 
\ I7<> a; M\stniifs xi 172-75; 

1 ’rot adnre, 1 -cual xii 440 a ; 
knli'^i'-n xiii 2 ys 1). SarnlKn 
xni 501-04: Sa rnt Stinntics 
xni ()22 a. 

Ritual Minder Atamsat ion - sar 
1)1 ( )( )I) A( t f s \'l ioX . 
klNAi.Avn. li. -xm 4C)‘<; Inlrod. 
\ 01. 1 ( The Social St icnees as 
I )ist I pli ru-s, 1 at Amci.) i 405 
a . 1 -and ( .r.ints (,1 ,at . Aincr.) ix 
42 a. 

Rivera, 1 ’. de i\ 4P2 h. 

Rim-Ks, \\d 11 . R. — xiii 498; 

Intrtxl. \t)L I (riie d'rend to 
Internal lomdism) i 185 a; As- 
similation, Sficial ii 2S2 1 >; 

nillusitniism v 141 b; Idilklore 
vi 2<)o a ; ( »ert)nt tieracy vi ()37 b; 
Kinshi]) viii 570 b. 

Rivirip .A.-T.-O. xiii 4pp. 

Roads — xiii 400-11; Introd. \'oL 
I ('The Roman World) i 50 a; 
Cnrsee iv .45() a; Imminent 
Domain v 4<)4 b; ('.asolme Tax 
»'i 5t>5 -<)D; Alt' Adam ix (>45 b; 
IMoltir X’chiele Aeeidents xi 
71 a; Public W'orks xii ()pl b; 
()uarr\ing xiii 14 b; Railroatl 
Aeeidents xiii 72 b; Trans{xjr- 
t at ion XV 82 b, 8() b. 

Robert, C. — xii 488 a. 


Robertson, D. II. — viii 29 b. 
RoiiFinsoN, j. M.-~ xiii 411. 

RoiU'-in SON, \V. — xiii 412; Inlrod. 
Vt)l. I (1 he Rise of Liberalism) 
i 120 a. 

Koni-kn, L.. df.— xiii 412; So- 
( lokiyy xi\' 24<) a. 

koiii sim. K’ki-, M. — xiii 414; In- 
trod. \ ol. I ri'he Revolnt ions) 

I 142 b; I’ rencli Revtjlution vi 
17 '"^ a. 

l\t)lnnson, ). 11. -Intnirl. \'ol. i 
( I ht‘ 1 rend to ImernatnmaL 
ism ) I 1 .S7 1), (War ind Re- 
oriimt at ion ) 224 a. 

Rorhflale I'e neers Anaiehisin li 
pH I); ('onsuiners' ( ()t>i)eratit)n 
i\ 2Hf) a; ( oo|)eralion i\' 4(>4 f). 

koekfdtdler, J 1 ). -v 5^^ b. 

Rt)rkel(ller 1 mndation — xii 

l> 

RoDinkii I. K. xiii 414. Dis- 
Inbnlitai \ 170 ,; Lc'onoimes v 

4H ^ .1. LaLor l-.\( hanee Ikinks 
\ 111 () ^ 1 1 ) . 1 *i it c St ..hill 'Mt it)n 
MI 4()^ a; Sof'ialism xi\ !<)<> b. 

Rod 111, A. — 11 255 a. 

koDt ), L 1 • " Mil 1 1 (). 

RotlnmKv I'l.iiHi.i, j. (d. — see 
I k \ \( i \, I f .. k 

Rot but k, A. (_ . \iii ■>50 b. 

Root ks, L L. 1 . Mil 417; HLiek 
Death ii 574 b; l'a't)nonijc 
llisttiry \ 41S a; ( dbbins vi 

(>5? f). W'ayes x\’ 4of) 1 ). 

Rtiiii •! , L. Mil 417. 

Rt)lantl, Madame- see Rol.Wl) 
Dl I \ Pt-AIIi' ki , M. J. 

Rt)i \M)D! LA Pi- \ I n-.kr, M. I . — 
xm 41S, 

Rttllaiid, R — xii 47 .1. 

Rolls ol ( )!rr. )n — x 124 a. 

Rom \(.N( >si. ( ,. D. Mil 419. 

Roman C.itholie Lhureh — Re 
litmus liislitiiiions (Rom. in 
( at holir) xm 24()-<)2. 

Rom. m ( Urn vet ( uria, ]\oman. 

Roman Lmitirt'- Intrtid. \t)l. i 
( The Roman W't)rl(l) i 42-()0, 

( 1 he I mversal ( luirehi (>1 .1 ; 
Aieyiistus li 415 b, Kmpire v 
504 b, W'.ir XV 442 b. 

Kom \N L\\\ — xin 419-29; In- 
trod. \'ol. I (The Roman 
World) i 47 a, (I'he I'mversal 
C'hurch) ()t> a ; Accursius 1418 b; 
Aj;uslin i (>‘>7 b; Aleiati 1 ()iH a ; 
P.ailnient ii 48(^ a; Prims iii 20 
b; P>nde iii 48 b; C'hild ( De- 
hn(]uenl) iii 407 ^l ; ( 'i\il iaiw 

iii 502 09; Code ('ivil ni (>05 a; 

C’odific.il ion iii 607 a; ('om- 
mentators iii (i7<)*8i; (.'om- 

metcial Law iv 14 b; (^ommon 
Law iv 51 b; Confiscation iv 
184 b; Conflict of Laws iv 187 
b; Conrat (C'ohn) iv 20S b; 
Consideration iv 245 b; ('on- 
tract iv 425 b; Cor j MIS Juris 
Civllis iv 445 ”.48; Criminal Law 

iv 571 b; Cnias iv'^ 617 a; 
Dom.i t V 1 94 a ; Donea u v 2 1 6 a ; 
Douaren v 221 b; Eisele v 447 
b; Eniiity v 584 a; Family Law 
vi 81 d; Favre vi 152 b; (daius vi 


544 b; CiamblinR vi 559 a; 
Gifts vi 658-61 ; Girard vi 667 
a : Glossators vi 679-82 ; (doiivfia 
vii 7 b; Grutirdianship vii 192 fi; 
Intent, (Uiminal viii 126 b; 
Jiuh^rnents viii 442 b; jus 
(kmtiuni viii 502“04; Just 
IVice viii 504 b; Labtjr Legis- 
lation .inti Law viii 672 b; 
Land 'Lransfer ix 128 b; Land- 
lord and I'enant ix 144 b; 
Law (-\nrien1 ) ix 2()() .1, (Ger- 
manic) 24y> a, Law Merchant 
ix 271 ,1; Legal Profession and 
1-egal k-diK .'t 1011 ix 425 h, 445 
.1, Lese \bijesty ix 415 a; 
M.iaie X 4(1 b, Mining i..iw 
\ 515 a; Mitt CIS X 550 b; 

Mommsen \ 577 .1; Negligence 
VI 428 b, ( )\vnershii' ‘^d 
Posse.'.bion XI 521 b, 524 b; 
Proccduic, l.cgal xii 440 b; 
RecejiUon xm 154, -.47: Specifie 
Per lor mam i- m\' 2H7 a , Sttiicism 
X]\ 40P .1 Siicces.sioTi , Laws of 
MV 4U> ‘P Sur(M\'shi]) and 
(Uiar.mty xi' pS2 b, '1 ort xi\’ 
r5f) a; Treason xv <^4 [>; W.itcr 
L.iw XV 4f'-() a. See .:/sn Law. 
Romantie k-conoc.iK. s - v 485 87, 
Ko.MANlumM- xiii 42(j 44; In- 
trod \<ii. 1 (d’he Revolutions) 

i 127 a, ,\rt II 254 b, (’lassicism 

in \ a ; I )ia])olisni \’ 12 1 b; 
Dialect \ T25 a; Economics 

(Socio-Lt hit'al 1 -cononiics ) \ 

481 a, 0 <otnaritit' Econonnes) 
485 a; liistorv' and }listorif)g- 
r.iph>' vii 47() a. Literature ix 
54^) ,1; Muller xi So a. Nat ion. d 
Somalism, (lernian xi 225 .1. 
Nation. dism x: 242 b, Noxalis 
M 40] a, Prinntivism xn 4 if 8 
.|t)2, Schlegel xiii 571 a, Social 
()rganism xiv 148 b; dr.idi- 
1 ionalism xv f )t> a. 

R()\1ILL^ , S.— xm 444. 

R()\t ALI, -A. xni 445. 

Rooming 1 louse — 1.\ 599 a. 

Roos, (_ . k . V 497 b. 

Room \lli, 1 . xiii 445; Central 
Amencan beder.itiun iii 402 a; 
Monroe Doctrine x 942 a; 
Panama Canal xi 555 b; Pub- 
licity xii 9 (>() a. 

Root, kb .Amer. Law Institute ii 
4(^.1; Ariiitralion, International 

ii 158 a. 

Ropke, W'. — xiii 549 a. 

Rosas, j. M. Dl — xiii 446; Lamas 
ix 24 a; Land (irants ix 42 a. 
Roschir, Wd G. k'. — xiii 447; 
Economics v 471-77; Location 
of IndiistiA’ ix 585 b. 
Rosenberg, A. — xi 225 b. 
Rosfxwald, j. — xiii 448; En- 
dowments and b'oundatlons v 
54 <>‘i- 

Kosmim-Sfroaii, a.-- xiii 448. 
Ross, Id A. — Pelief ii 50; b; 
Imitation vii 58; a; Social 
Psychology xiv 154 b. 

Rossi, C.— X 240 b. 

Rossi, (d H. df — xiii 449. 

Rossi, P. L. E.— xiii 449. 
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RosslivK, C. — xiii 440. 

Rotation in OlTice — xiv 303 a. 

Hot lierniv'^rc*, l -onl -xii 333 h. 
KornsrHii.o I'amha - xiii 440, 
Banking, C't )niinorrial ii 42(1 b; 
[•’ortniK's, I*ii\ato \ i 3‘)4 a. 
Ronick l'v.\\.R.^()^ xiii 442. 
Roi n \ H<)R(U’c.its — xiii 443-44; 

( .en yniandor \'i () M) a. 

Rori'.h, ( ). ( '. 1'. !)}• xiii 4j|. 
koi M ), ) . II . — \ iii 44.:! . 

Round lablt' ( 'onioronros— In- 
dian Ouostion \'i] ()(>() I), oyi .1. 
Ror^si' \r, I .-J. “xiii 143; liitrod. 
\’ol. l dl lie Rise of Liberalism) 

1 I 1 |a, ( I'lie ]\e\'oIut ions) 130.1, 
(Indn idii.dism and ( 'a])il .disin ) 
150 .1 ; Absolutism i 3<Si a; 
BicMmeral Sn'^Icmii ii 335 a; 
( hild (Welf.ue) iii 37!) a, 

( Lsyi'holoyy ) 301 a. Peelar.i- 
lion ol (lie Riylns of \lan and 
the (_ It i/(*n \ 30 .1 : I d neat ion v 
413 ,1. 1 nliy htenmeiit 3 p) b; 
Force, Politic. d \i 1 ^ h ret‘- 
doni of Association ci |j() .1; 
Humanism vn sp b; Justice 
\ iii 31 1 a . Natural 1 .i\\ \i jM(S a ; 
N.itur.il Riyhts m 300 b: 
N.ituralisni xi 30) b, Pn school 
Lduc.it ion Ml 3^1 b, Prisomu’s 
of Aar xii 4J0 a; Represent.i- 
tion xiii 31] b, Kei niblica msm 
xiii 30) b; KomantRi'-m xiii 
4:?.^ b; Soi'ial C'oiitract xis 
130 a; Socialism \i . lu- b; 
Society xi\' 230 .1: Sovereipnty 
M\ J(i7 a. 

Roiivroy, (\-lL de— see S\i\T- 
SlMON WD SmmSiMoMVN- 

|SM. 

Roi)\to\’, L. de- - sec S \IM Simon, 
Di c in . 

Rowan formul.i— \ iii t>7oa. 

Rov, nt re(\ L. S. — v 1 73 a. 
ivo^ , R. A1 . XIII 447. 

Ro\al Laiiadi.in Moiintiaj I’oiic'e 
XI 1 i<s.s a. 

R()\ \i, ('otKT xii! 44'S-3i; Art 
(hrench) 11 24S b, t Indian) 231 
b, 232 a; D.'ince iv 705 b; No- 
bilit y xi 3N3 »S(y 
Royal Dutch-Shell — \i 4-^<'^ .1. 

Roy.al Alai) Lines, Ltd, — \1v34a. 
Roy.il Societ\'— xii 104 b. 

Rovcia J. -xiii 431. 

R()Yi:r-( ' oLLAKD, P. I\ — xiii 432. 

I )oct rinaire \' i N7 b. 

Ri imi':k xiii 433-()i ; Business, 
(tovI. Services for iii 120 .1; 
Concessions iv 138 b; Raw Ma- 
terials \iu 130 b, 

Rubens, P. P.- ii 251 b. 

Ri ru V, AL-' xiii 4()i. 

Rt TFIN, K. — xiii 461 . 

Ruri iNi, — xiii 4t)2, 

Ruhrius— iii 4^13 b, 

Rta.i',, A. - xiii 4()2. 

Ruhr ()ccu|>atlon — xiii 302 a. 

Rule of Certainty — iv 373 <1. 

Ri i,F, OF Lav— xiii 41)3 ()(>; In- 
trod. Vol. I ((ireek (Adtureand 
d'houpht ) i iS b, ( i'hc ( irowth 
of Autonomy) 77 a; Common 
Law iv 33 .1; Constituti(jrialisni 


iv 233 “3t); Due Ihocess of I, aw 
V 2(>4-t»S; I'oree, Political \’i 340 
b, jiKiiclal Process \’iii 430^-37: 
Slump A'anp xi\' H) .1 • State 
1 aabilil xi\' 33S 43. 

Rult‘ ol St. P>eiK*(hct - ii 310 b. 
Rule of \\.irr.in(\’ m 2So b. 

R l Ml 1 IN, — xiii 4()(>. 

Runkle, ) . D. - \ i o } .1 . 

Runrip System i\ .S(y b. 

Rural i'.xodiis- srr I lO; AM/ \ 

1 1()\. 

Rfkm 1 xot's rkiio^ — xiii 400 (xj; 

1 1.indicr.ift \ n 237 .1, 23(1 a. 

Ri KAi. Si K 11 I V — \in .|()<) 7 1 ; 
Apr.iri.m Aloxements i 4So-<;2; 
Aprie. h.iirs i 344-13; Apric. 
Laboi i 33(> b; Autvunobile In- 
dustr\’ ii 320 a; C'luml .iiKjii.i iii 
3t)0 .1, City iii 471) a; ( ountry 
I ill' Movement i\ 41)7-1)1). Dry 
1 arimnp, \ 23!) .i ; i.irm den 
ane\ \i 122 .i, 120 b; l .inners’ 
t )rp. imz.it Ions vi 1 jo 32. 1 t»ilv 
lliph Si’ho lis xi 2M) b. l imda 
ment ahsiii \ i 327 a , 1 l.ixt h : useii 
\ II 2''\t b. llospitaL and Saiia- 
tori.i \ II 471 b . 1 lousinp (I . S, ) 
xii 312 .1, Pras.ialix \ii in S3, 

I N )\ ert X \n jSS .1 . Po dul )it r ai 
XII 304 ,1 , Pul 'I k 1 li'ali h xa os2 
.1: Rur.d I luiii'C. 1 iM-' Mil 40() 00. 
Social \\')ik '( a sc \\ 01 k 1 m\ 

I No .1 ; \ ilia je t ommumt \ \\ 
^33- 3<i: \\ "men’s nrp.mi/.i- 

t loll" w JO ] i). 

Rl -a I, B — \ m 471 . 

Ixiiskin ( ' 'He: r - \\’ ^.s4 a. 

Kiiskm ( oimnonv.i'.ili h ix 100 

b. 

Rl sKix, f. XIII 472. Iriirod. \ ol. 

1 1 Indix idualism <md t .ij>ital- 
isiii ; I j S3 b. 1 ,1 ononucs x 3S1 b. 
Rnsseii, L. - t omj) mionale Mar- 
nape i\ 1)3 ';( onscioie ness i\ 
214 b. I'eahsm mu 142 a. 

Russell, 11 1 i - 11 I I N .0 

Rl - s' 1 ] , J MI! 47 >. 

Rus>ell S.ip(‘ l otuKknion - xix' lOs 
I). 

iCissian ( hiucli — Kelipious liisti- 
( lit ions ( Russian j xm 2(»307; 
Sei ts xiii (»3o a. 

Ixl ssi \\ Rixoij ii()\ xm 474 
9^: Apr.iri.m Moxemeiils (Rus 
sia ) 1 30(D), .Antisemitism u 122 
b, 124 b; Axelrod li 370 f», 
iLdshev’ism 11 (>23 30; ( h.ix- 
kovsky iii 3()2 a; (. ommimist 
I^.irties iv M.n !>; Cossacks iv 4(>() 

I1; (jOSj)!.!!! V'l 703-13; (lOX’t. 

(Soviet Russia) xm <>7 70; L.i- 
boi Parties (Ut. But.) vui 701 
a; J.and d’emire (Russia) ix loi; 
b; Mach.jjski i.\ (>34 .1; Alartov 
X 171 a; Masses x I9() b, .Moro- 
zov XI 20 a; Nihilism xi 37K b; 
fdekhanox' xii j()S b, 1‘okrov'^- 
skx xii iKr a; Refugees xiii 203 
a; Rehpioijs Instil ut ion.s (Rus- 
sian) xm 2(>(> b; Six'lalism xiv 
203 cl, 20b b; Socialist P.irties 
xiv 217 b; .Soviet xiv 269 b; 
lerrorism xiv 57S a; Ulyanov 
XV 140 b. 


RuTfiOMU.kO, C. E. — xiii 493. 

Rutiii ki-() 10), S. — xiii 493. 

Rxan, 1 . k. xiii 494. 

I'tyotw.iri .System— xi 134 b. 

S. A. - .vcc S( urm-Al)teilungen. 

.S. S . — srr S( hulz-vSlaffeln. 

S XHA rii K, P. - xiii 493. 

Sxiu)i \(.i' xiii 493 <)7; (Vimlnal 
.Syndu'.dism i\' 3(S2 fS4. 

Saei'o, i\. x'ii 334 .1. 

Saehsensj 'iepel —xiii 3ofS b. 

.Sack)-:!) Books — xiii 4()7-3oi ; 
k reel hmkei s xi 4f)S a; k'mida- 
mentalisTii xd 32!) -27; llipher 
Criticism xii 347-40; History 
and Hist oriopi .1 plix' > li 3t)f^ a; 
Islam xiii 7^33 b, Iskmiic Law 
xdii 3 J3 .1. jiluid \uii 401 b; 
Judaism x iii 431 .1, 440 b; Law 
(Jt'uish) i\ 2J<) 23, Literacy 
. 111(1 nii!('iac\ i\ 313 b, Al.imion- 
ides \ yS .1. Rehpious Institu- 
tions ( i ’roi esi a Til ' xm 2(»7 b, 

vSmit h \i\ n 7 a ; I’radit ion w 
t» ^ a . 

S\( Ki! )( J Mil 301-03; Blood 
Ai'ciis.it 1011 ii 3<)7-<)>'S; kastinp 
XI ] 1 } b. 

Sai 1 depe SC'' Bi. vsimr.MX . 

S.iddli I \ 1x311 .1 

S.iddiici't"- I ,,\\ ijewish) ix 221 

V 

S \i \Rik, P |. XIiI so>. 

Sai 1 M Mo\imi\i xiii 3o3-o(); 
\( ( idcnl s 1 3()i .1 \c( idents, 

I ridiist n d 1 joo a ; Buildinp 
IL'p iil.i I ions 111 p2 37 ; C.isiialt \ 

1 miiraiici 111 204 a ; Industrial 
1 la/.irds \ 11 702 b; lndiistri.il 
1 lypieiK' \ 11 70“ to; Labor, 

(•o\t. Si'r\ i('('s tor x'li ()4() .i ; 
Labor 1 episkiiion .ind i..iw xiii 
a . Al it ch 1 II d ml 1 > X 204 .1 ; 
Muiiul- \(Cidenis\ 312.1; Mo- 
tor \eliulc A('('ulents xi 7] fi; 
K.iihoad Aii'idi'iits Mil 71 74; 
d r.iliic Kepiil.i! ion .\\ 70 73. 

Saok V \ Li kiz, R. D. OF i.a— xni 

3 o(). 

Sain i i - Bm vj , ( '. .A. xin 307. 

,St. John, H.-- see Boi.iNoUkoKF, 
Lord. 

S.aint-Just, I-. A. I.. — i 1 32 b. 

.St. L.iwrtnce Waterway Project 
— XV 3.S1 1 ). 

Saim -P it. kki., C. 1 . C. i)H — xiii 
.S07. 

Sami Simon, ('omte de -sec 
.Sain'i-Simon \M) .Sain’i-Simo- 

Xl VMSM. 

Sai.m-Simux, Dt;c df. — xiii 308. 

Sain'i-Simox and .Saint-Simom- 
AN ISM - xiii 3o(); Introd. Vol. I 
(ddie Rise ol Liberalism) i 117 
a; ( I ndividuahsni and Cajiital- 
isni) 13(1 a; B.izard ii 484 b, 
lioissel ii ()2o b; Economic His- 
tory V 317 a; fCronumics v 377 
b; laif.intin x' 339 a; Heine vii 
313 b; L.iin.is ix 23 a; Lcnion- 
fiier IX 407 a; Leroux ix 413 b; 
Pereirc xii 73 a; Romanticism 
xiii 430 b; Socialism xiv 194 a 

.Saladin -lii 442 a. 
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Salaries — see Wac.ics. 

Sali-.illks, R. — xiii 51 I. 

SalI'.s- - xiii 511- if); C'aveat i'aiip- 
tor iii 2S()-H2, l-rauds, Statute 
of vi 42f> 40, Law ( ( uiieifi )rni ) 
ix 217 a, (I lellenisl le arul ( ifeco- 
L^yi)tiaii) .i; Sj)et'ilic Lc^r- 
forniaiice xiv 2.S() L. 

SAia:s 'Pax xiii Alca- 

bala i 615 ib; Jiiisiness d axes 
iii I 23 a. 

Salesian Order — ii 64^) a. 

SALhsMANsinr~-xiii 21; ^d 

vertisin^^ i 4b(r 75; IVoselv't isin 

xii 351 1). 

Salillas, R. iv 5S<s L. 

Salishik\, Lord xin 521. Ar 
*.hiv(‘s ii 17.S a; Re. ire Move 
nients xii 44 h. 

Salmon, V. \\ . xiii 522; Mental 
Hygiene x 32 1 a. 

Salomon, ( ). x 103 L 

Salon— Amateur ii ip a; Ki'xoln 
tion and ('oiinter-i e\’olut ion 

xiii 3f)<) 1). 

S.iloon Lk]iioi Industry ix 300 
b; Liquor 'Lraftir i\ 505 b, Rr(» 
hibit ion xii 501 b. 

S \L I -- xin S22 - 2 (k 
Sai I , 'I X ill 320. 

Saltaiie xui 320 a. 

Sah and\ , A '\ - i 2 |o a. 

Sal\ at p >n At nn' 11 041 a. 

S \iA 101 I, ( I. xiii 320. 

S \ M \ K 1 \ , I' — \ni 327. 

Samuid. II \ 1 M I a 

Samur.ii - n. ult ure M>'P ^ > 5 b T 
l-'endalisui ' Jap ) x i 217 b. 

S\\ M \K lix. 1 m Mil 327, 

Sanatoria s('< I j ( f At s \\o 

S \ \ \ I'ORI \ 

Sam iiox. I\ I R\ \i i()\Ai — xiii 
32S 31, ( riiaraiit les, Iiiti'rna- 

t lonal \ 11 iqi 1 ». Intel nal tonal 
( )r}.;a ni/.if ion \ 111 i ^^o a, i .S4 a, 
League oi Naiioin. i\ 203 a; 
Mandates \ oi a. Re('oi;nii ion, 
I nt «M n.i I lona 1 xiii 107 a. So\ei- 
ei^nt>' \i\ 203 b. Prealu's \\ 
<)<> .1- 

SxM I ION. S<Ki\i -xiii 331 7>4: 
( (KTi'ion 111 <)IN .1, C oiulurl i\ 

I 7(> a ; I )ebt \ 3 S a , Outs \ 

203 b 5 ' ^ ' Morals 

X (>47 b. I’lessiires, Social xii 
341 4S , Runishnient xii 7 I 2 it); 
'Labii xi\ 302 03. 

SvM’ii \in — xiii 334 - ^7 ; Ass lum 
ii 2S() ^)o; I'xilt' S' ()M7 a; Holy 
Places \ ii 40) 22. 

SvM), Hi. xiii 337. 

Sandino, A. — \ ii i pH a. 

Sander, M . ii 3P2 a. 

San;'!', I- iii 34 a. 

Sanlis'Ign xiii 33S-42; ILiild 
in^i Res^'ila 1 ions iii 32-37; C'om- 
iiuini(\'i?‘s Diseases, Oonlrol of 
i\’ 67 b, v's ;i ; Insi'cction siii 
72 b; Lau.nb ' and I >r>- ( lean 
in^ IndiisMo- n l()4 b, Mater- 
nity Welfate e 221 b; Meal 
Racking and Slai's;hterinK x 2()(> 
b; Milk Siiniily \ 473 !>; Rublic 
IJe.dfh xii 647 1 ■ ^Vaier Supply 
XV 372 - 77 . 


Sankey, L I), xiii 31)3 b. 

Sans-rulol tes — vi 480 a. 

San 1 A ( ki z, A. — xiii 542. 

vSarafov, IL- iii 67(>a. 

Sarassva'II, L).— xiii 543. 

Sarc(‘y, 1 - ii i 14 ,1. 

S.u4.r(.nt , 1 ). A. — xii 132 a. 

S \kMiL,\ I I). 1 '. xiii 343. 

Saio'i, R. — xiii 344 

Saks, J. I-.. W. xiii 34^. 

SaRIOKILS SON' \V \L I JILRSHAL- 
S| XIII 343. 

.S\\i(.\\, 1 - . ('. SON— xiii 34(), 
IntnuL \ oL 1 ( 1 ndisadu.ilism 
.iikI ( ajatalisin) i if)i b, liar li 
430 a ; ( odilu'at ion in (01 a , 
I urisprudence s in 4-^0 b, Nat 
iir.d I..ISS' \i 28(> b. Jbiclita xii 
702 ;i. 

S.is'ile. (. — s(’c H SLii AA, Lord 
( d iPo'^L 

SssiN A. \ xiii 34S. 

Swim, vm 34.S ,2; Abstinence 
1 382-<'^>; Ai'cuinulat ion 1 413- 
iN. Huildiin' .111(1 Loan As..u(aa- 
t ions 'll 47 32 . 1 lo.ii diiu; \ ii 
30^, b: liK'oiiK^ \n P2 ; b. In 
come r.ix \ ’ f.v'b, InlK'rCaiKc 
Mil jo ,1 , 1 in , .dineiil Sellnii; s'ui 
7<) b , I nt ore a s la 1 3t) .1 . 1 ns't'st - 
ment si'i 20^ b J‘ostal Sasm2,s 
R.inks \!i 2()S 1 ). Rentier xn. 
2o<) b. So iii'vV’ I'Onks .xui 332 
3S, St abdi/.ti 11 n, la'ononnc xis 
310 b, 1 hi if t xis <)2 V 2(), W.utes 

XS' 2 (i» ) ,1 . 

Sa\i\<.^ Rsm.'--- xui 332-3''^; 

L , II k 1 )e] •( »'ai ^ 11 4 I ( , b . Lmld- 
in'2 .Old I oan Ashocm t ions iii 
p> 1). 1 main i.d < )i'2.im/<it ion s 1 
244 a . Ins est iiieiil s ;u 20 j b, 
postal 5 ).. saints R.inks \ii 2().s 
<) 0 . 

Sssox SROI A. < 1.— \m 33''. 

S \ \ , 1 Mil 330. 

Sss, j.-R) Mil 33 «). Lcoiiomu's s 
331 37. Rt ic(‘ 1 )isci imin.it ion 

Ml q-.i .1. 

Sss, L — Mil 330. 

S ss Ml) An s! SD Kt! \\ — xin 3()0. 

S s/< )\( >s , S I ) Mil 3t)o. 

S(M( ( 1.1, S - s 111 3‘*7 

St .(iidin is'iiin I nits' .Mos'omcnt 
XI 331 .1 

S( SRI 10 I, ( — xiii 3 ()i . 

Si II SM R. I > -Mil 31)1 . 

St 11 SI i , R xin 3t)2. 

Si n SI 1 LI , A r.. r. xiii 3()2. 

St II s\/. ( • SON xin 3 (* 3 : Income 
lax s 11 ()2S b. 

St ILSK, 1 . b xiii 3 () 4 . 

St iiARi IM., II W .-^-xiii 364. 

S( lira IITI R. S -xin 3()3. 

S( m LL, 11 . SON xm 3()6. 

St ill- LI' R. M. -xiii 3(R). Inlrod. 
Vol. 1 (War and Reorient, it itsn) 
i 203 ,1; Ins'enlion siii 248 b. 

S( iii.LLixt., h. Vs*. xiii 5(17. 

.Seller, M xiii o b. 

.S( niFL, 1 . 1 L —xiii 36.S. 

Schiller, 1 '. ('. S. - Ilum,inism vii 
312 b; IVauniat ism xii 310 a. 

S( IIILLFR, J. 1 '. xiii 3()g; 7 'he- 
aler xis' bog b. 

SciilPl’HL, M. — xiii 570. 


S( iiiRMACJii.R, K.- xiii 370. 

Schism — Religious Institutions 
(Roman (’atholic) xiii 248 b; 
(R.y/.antme) 2()2 b, (Russian) 
2 b 3 k. 

Schi/.oids i 364 b. 

SriiLi (.11,, K. W'. I\ VON and 
A. \V. s ( )\ xiii 371 . 

Schleidcn, M. j — ii 331 b. 

S( III.I'.IFRMACIII-.R, lb IC. D. - xiii 
57 ^- 

Sc IILFsTNt.l R, R xiii 3^3. 

Sc III.I '1 1 \s 1 IN. [. A xiii 373. 

.St hhenia nil . 11 ii 1 63 b. 

S( iii.oss, I ) )■ — xiii 374, 

Si iii.os-a-'K. h ( . - xiii 374. 

Stuio/iR, A. I. VON — xiii 373; 

Nat lira! I ,;iss >a’ 28t) ,1, 

S( iisiiDi, A.— xm 37b. 

Sihniidt, I l\. - w’c SiiRNKiq M. 

Schmidt, W. Ant hro[)oloi4y li 
102 a, lo'J^ b. Dill iisionism s' 
141 b 

Si hunt t, - IntiTid. \'o]. I (War 
<ind l<c()i lent .It ion ) i 2i() b; 
I’ohiic.il Science xii 221 b. 

St nstoLLi R, t SON -xin 37b; 
Introd. \’ol I ( N.it ionalisni ) 1 
1 (>7,1, cl. >s ill ^'33 . , Lconoiinc 
lli^torv s 318 1 >. l-A’OTiomics s' 
371 -77' Inrome d'tix vii C)28 li; 
Merc. lilt ilisni x 3 3 3 b; \\'ages xv 
5' >7 ‘1- 

StiiN'iiDJ R, J.-L..--xii) 377; Mli- 
mlioTis Lidnstrs \i 132 a. 

S{ iioi ssiicisM - Mii 378-81; In- 
tro 1. \ ol. 1 (d'he Lnis'ersal 

('hurch) i do a; Aristotle ii ig2 
.1. ( omnit-nlators in ()So .1 , I 7 d- 
uf It ion s 408 .1, 1 ejal Profes- 
sion ai'd Lej;.d J dnr.it ion i\ 
321) b, Loj^ic i\ ()OC) b; Reter 
lonibaid xn (>7 a; Realism 
Mil 1 41 .1 

St HoNii] Ri,, 1 . SON -xm 381, 

St'hi )ol i 1 \ 2ietif — xii b32 b 

Sch< )ols sec Li •; t -s'l ION. 

Si IIOFI MlSFl K. A.- - xiii 382. 

St net I ] R, J xm 

Si HR SDI R. 1 -xm 383. 

St'iiRi INI K, ' I A — xin 584. 

Si IIROI'I K, R. - Mil 38^. 

S( liROLDLR, W. \'o\ xiii 383: 

(bimeralism m I 30 .1 . 

Scut n SRI, 1 . xm 381,. 

Schiil/e, J — 11 12 b. 

St lit I /F - 1 )i.Ln/st IT, IL- xiii 38b; 
.AQri(N ( I edit i 333 b; Ateliers 
N.Uionaiix ii 2g2 .1, Cooj^era- 
tion is' 371 b, 373 b, Dredit 
C'oojier.it ion is 334 a . 

Se nt 1 /i-.-t lAVi.RNirz, V. (i. — xiii 
3 <^ 7 . 

Schimi! )erer, J. A.— lUisiness C'y- 
t les iii 1 DO a , Interest s'iii 134.1; 
Prices (d'heorsA xii 373 a. 

SciiFRiz, 11 . xiii 387; .A^e Soci- 
eties 1 482 .1. 

S( lit RZ. Cb — xiii 38S. 

Schiit /-Stallelii xi 22b a. 

Schss'.inn, 1 . — ii 331 b. 

Sc^ii\vakzi:niii R(., L. von — xiii 

3 ‘'^b- 

SC'HW ARZEN'HFRC., J. VON xiii 

588. 
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ScHWF.ir.AART), A. M.™ xiii 5cS(). 

Schwhitzi-.r-Allfsina, J. R. von 
— xiii 500; I radv Unions (( ier- 
rnain ) w 12 h. 

SciALOj\, A. "Xjii SQo; Int rod. 
\’ol. I (The S H'i.d Sciences as 
Disciplines, l(.’l\) 1275 a. 

SriFvcr: — xiii 501 <'>05. Ulas 
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fnndia ix 180 b- Law ((.rc*ek) 
ix 227 a, ( 1 ieileriisl le and 1 meco- 
Ivptyptian) 241 a, (Jeui.sh) 220 
a, Lincoln ix 481. b, Livanyst one 
ix 442 b- I.ynchiii^ ix 640 a; 
M iterations x 444 a Mm in 14 x 
404 b; Miscei;enation x 442 a' 
\eyro Proldcm xi 4^4 b; Nie- 
boer \i 472 a: Popul.ir Sov'cr- 
ei^nf V’ XII 2V) i’. Smii^ielin^ xiv 
120 b Status xiv^ 47b b. For 
furliicr biuv rcjcrcyicrs see Classi- 
ficalion ol Artules { Ne^ro 
Problem and Slavero), j). 5(,5^ 


Slwi-vkov', K. — \i\ f).>. 

Slavic Law Poyihic li ()i8 a; 
Kadlev via 441 a; l^.iw i\ 140 
.)(), Macu|owski \ 27 a; Alazu- 
1 iinic X 240 1 . 

SlavoplnU-^ Xksakov’s i (>!o b; 

Damk'vskv iv 708 a: Khomva- 
Jvov \ iii 402 b; Kii i'v e\ sk V viii 
474 b; Russian Rtwolnlion \in 
474 b; Samarin xin 427 a. 

Sl.l ID VN, I . XlV ()J. 

Slo\ d \ 1 04 b. 

Slum ( leal ance \iv t)(),i. 

Slims xiv 04 p8; j b.nsnne t Lair ) 
vii 4(><> .1, 1 1 . S.) 414> a. Soeial 
Sett lemenO- Niv 147 02 

Smai 1 , A. W . -\i\ p.s , InteresLs 
vmi 1 j() b; Social I’rotcss xiv 
148 b. 

Sm \I L (1 VIMS Col Kls — XIV ()()- 

loj ; 1 ce. 1 \id IN 420 ,1. 

Sm Ma 1 1 ( )! I .. NO*-- \n loj— (>4, 

S'. rinan \!o\ cmeni ■- i 402 41s; 
A^,rA . Libor 1 sps b, AeticiiL 
tnre 1 1 .112 ) 1 477 . d mop.) 

482 ,1 . ,\1I. >t iiietii s 11 <) a . l arm 
I'en.-TH \ VI i ’4i a, 1 and S^t t li*- 
mmil IN 4va)|. Laml 1 enure i\ 
7 ^ 12;: I ’iiiiii 'cemi no mi p »j 
o4.\illaei'< ommnmtv n\ 244- 
4 ' ) 

Sm vii Lo vn'- -m\ 104 i 1 . 1 )ebl 
\ 42- 40 . 1 Mil-, I e^•^^ 'll.il IN 

41.1 (4 P iv\ nbi okinc \ii 42- 40. 

Sm vr 1 . \\ - \ I I I . 

Smohme - o. Ail t \L'-. Iron wd 
S I M I 1 N 1 ) ! - J tn . 

Smi, ! S - \ l\ 111. 

Smi 1 11. - \o. 1 I 2 . Lit fod. \ oi. 1 

( I iu Rev ' 'iul ion- . i I p» b. 
Al'-enlt'e ( Kv nei -'ll 1 1 > 1 477 .1. 

Ac(]ai'.n loll 1 |2 1 b. I'..ilaiiee oi 
d'rade n 401 a; 1 tea .:a mine 
Powtr ii 440 b; Pmliaiian m 
27 b; Capital in t.ss a. ( liristi 
amtv m 44') -i; Cost iv' 407 !>, 

I )’si I ibiit ion V lO.s a . 1 )rawba('k 
V 244 b. l a onoime 1 ii-.torv \ 
4i() a. laoii >:,ius \ 441 - 47 - 

LdiK'atioij I'ublu) \ 4I() a 

Lliieicmv V {47 -i . Lxpendi 
t nres I ‘nbla \ 1 (» b, I vxploil .1- 
1 1* )n \ 1 I b .1 , 1 ' ree 1 r ide vi 442 
b IneoriM* vn b24 a, lin re-isin^ 
Ret 111 ns \ii b4p b; Individii.d- 
isin \ li 078 a, Laic'S!*/ I .lire ix 
ib .1, l.ari'e Seak* Prod net ion ix 
171 a ; Mall lins x (>«> a , Merean- 
tilom \ 444 b, Monopolv' x b2b 
b, Ibiblic iiname xii b pj a; 
Rent xiii 2po .i . Revfmnes, (bib- 
lie xiii 4()i a; Soden xiv 248 b; 
.Spe( la ll/at ion xi\' 284 b; vSteitics 
and Dvnamies xiv 442 b, 
Slorch \iv' 412 b; 'J axation xiv 
448 a- Value and Price xv 
2 1 8 a . 

Smith, L. Mlnrol — xiv 114; 
.'VnuMidments, ( 'oust it ul ional ii 
2..' ,1; ( Mdi heat ion iii bii b. 

.Smit h, ( 1 dliot — V 141 b. 

Smi 1 II, ( .oi.DWiN xiv 1 1 4. 

Smith 1 Inyhes Act — Industrial 
baliiration vii bpa a; Vocational 
Ivdncation xv 275 a. 


Smi ni, J v.mi s ,\ - xiv i ib. 

Simlli, Joim Prince- -.sec Princl- 
S.MI I II. J. 

S\;i 1 II, Jv)-'! I'll XIV 1 17; Mor- 

tin )n isin M 14 b. 

Simi h, I \ . \iv 404 a. 

Svtiin, ] iioM vs -xiv j)7; Pre- 
IN-i’a! i\ Ml 4 Ip a. 

S\ii . li, W R. Niv 118. 

Smi I u. /. I ) \iv 1 1 8 
.Svu Ota IN', \ \ lit; 24; Asiento 
11 2()8 ;o; t onlmenl'd SvsK'in 
iv 4 1 l a ; I upior I rathc ix 404 
b. 

Smnl s, ] . (A- ( ,csi ah \ i 1,^4 b; 
M Tidaies \ 88 a; iCirlies, Po- 
litic a! (S Abira) Ni (>o<) a . 

SnI I l.M \ \. P \ \|\ 1 C 4 

Snowden, P \ 111 ) oi .1. 

'SotMLA- \ i j(*2 ,l 

Social ( CM- W-.ik So( Ml Work 
I ( '.isr ^\ I )rk' ) MV 174 N 
Soei'i! ('hanee -o' ( iivnoi, .So- 
< I \i 

Sot 1 \1, ( HR Is I 1 V \ Mo\ LMl N t s- 
\i\ ! 2 > 27 , P. n net I 11 a ; 

( In i-'l Mil 1 'll N i! I nions in 

.) J > 4') . t In is! Mil S( K i.dti-m in 

t ]p 42 . t hi Ml !.i n M V ill 4()0 b, 

( oopei .11 ion : I M'l' 'um ' iv 480 
a, 4 .e' m.i [)\ 1 42 h, ( 1 1 .dv ) 

4''2 .1 ; Dt V a^' V i 1 ".i It onoimes 
i SoMo Lt h It . 1 1 I ( o’lon 1 It s ) V 
4^ } b I laiiiif! V 11 270 b : 

I IlM'l! lit V a 2 S 7 . lilt /(‘ VJI 

4'i2 ,1 . ! IoII.'mI ii 414 a : 

Inc^ It lei \ 111 4-,o .1 . Kolpim; 

\ i" 4' () b . I -a lour dll ] An 
( h imblv IN To -i , 1 (‘o Mil 
i\ 4 os 1 1 , M mi M ] I , ( Lm iM m 
M 421 . b. 

Sot la ! ( on !l u I - - ' M ( '( *N 1 1 It ' I , 

S( H 1 V) , 

vSot m! (. oust a >usnes'- - C oiMtious- 
m * - ' IV 2 i ( y a . 

Soi m 1 ( ('ll! aunt V - - n'. ( on 1 INI 
I i V . So- ! \1 . 

S< X I \1 (1 i\ lie \( I MV' ] 27 4 I . 

Ini 1 oil \ ol. 1 (1 lu‘ R ise of 

1 iber.il.siii ) i 1 J J 1,_ ( The 

Rev oim ions) i p, a , ( oust it u- 
1 I- aia 1 ( oiiv en 1 ms iv 244 .i ; 

( on -'I II lit ion.i lisin i\ 244 b , 
Det'laiation oi the Riyhts of 
Man .ind I he ( it izeii v 40 a ; 

1 )emf )t'i at N v "i) ,i , Duns 
Seotiih V' 282 .i; Lnlipht enment 
\' 448 b; I'eiidalisir v 1 210 a , 
I'omllee vi 401 b, lliime vn 
441 a ; I mil V id iM 1 1 sill v 11 b74 a ; 
Kant V ill 440 a, Maneyold of 
1 .aiilenbai'h \ (14 b. Mon- 

.irehomaf'hs x 478 .1, \atiiral 
Law xi 288 b; Natur.d Kighls 

xi 300 ,i; Lolitital .Seienec 

xii 214 b; Rousseau xiii 44b a; 
Soeiolopv M\ 244 b. 

.Stjci.d Control - see ( 'o\ 1 Roi., So- 

eiAj.. 

Sfjcial ( onv'cnt ions — sec CoN 
VI', X I IONS, Sot lAI . 

.Social ( f)'St — iv 177 b 
Soci.il ('rt'dil viii (>42 b. 

Social CritRism so* ( Rinri.sM 
Social. 
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Social Demorrnlic Partv, ('.cr- 
many —Auer ii 313 b; Vx-bcl ii 
487 a; I)a\'itl v 0 b; l-’raiil: vi 
417 Haase \ai J3^ ,1; l.abor 
Aloveinent viii ()(S() a; laeb- 
knerht ix 434 b; Mclirin^ \ 
301 b; Parlies, Politic. il (CTer- 
ni.ariy) xl bit) a; S(h\veit/er- 
Allesiiia xiii 3<)o a; Singer \iv 
63 b; Socialist l’arti(‘s xiv J13 
b, J18 a; I'rade I iiioiis (ticr- 
man>) xv 13 b; Workers’ 
Educat ion x\ a . 

Social I )is( kimi n a 1 lox xiv 
131-34.. Srr ( d.issitieal ion of 
Articles (Sotaal 1 )iscrnnina- 
lion), ]). 55S- See (i/\n t lanie 
Laws \'i 5t)J <1; (.ypsies \ 11 23 1 
b; linniiyrat ion vii 3(>() . 1 ; 

T.ax k\'eni|)tion m\ 32() a. 

Social lA olui ion sm Lnoli iion, 
S()('i VI,. 

Sot I \L l\'^lKA\<I \1\ 134 ys, 

Ik-nefit h, 'I rade I nion 11 ^ ! 5 
b, Hisinart k li 373 a . 1 dind n 
5()() b; 1 )odila'r 11 (>14 a . ( . aii- 
IK'iisat ion .111(1 1 mI ulit v I ri- 

si I ranee i\ 137 a : 1 neri' '1\ 

Societies \i _}a7 .1. 1 iint r.d'- \i 
5Jt> b, < iro'ij) 1 nsuraiH »• \ 11 
I 87 ,i ; 1 lealt li 1 nsiiraiu e \ a 
Jfi4 300. InsiiraiHt' vm 'js 1». 
Kaskel van 3 4 s b I abt t. < to\ t 
Ser\ i( t's tor \ 111 04s .1 , ! .ibor 
Lei;! -.lat ion .ind 1 .i\\ \ 111 of >3 

b; .M.iierniu Well. ire \ c.^3 a, 
Mothers' Pensions \i 30 .i, 
M ut nal Aid So( u't i(‘s \i I (x) ,1 , 
( )ld \'3e \i 1 So a , P( nsions \ii 
b(> a; S.irt'iisen m\ J()S b, 
I neni] )lo\ nieiit Irisurince x\ 
i(j:*- 74; W orkmen's t diiijien- 
satiori w 

Social L< i;isl.ii ion— s( e l.vMoK 
l.Io.lsLM 1()\ VNO L wv; Pl 111 K 
W’riJ' vfo , S< u I \i 1 \si k \\( I . 

Social Mobilitv nv M()i iiaiv, 
Sot I \i . 

Sot 1 M ()Kt.VMsM — xiv 14S-41, 

H10I04V n SS 3 b. 337 a; C ulture 
i\ ()23 a. k uiit'l loiudisni vi 324 
b, 1 ilienteld-d’o. lilies i\ 173 b, 

iMuller XI .^o .1, Posit ivein xii 
203 b, Social Piot'ess xiv 140 a, 
Sociology XIV J37 b. Spencer 
XIV 2 t )3 a ; W^)i ins x\ 40^ b. 

SoCIM, ( )Kt. \M/ \ 1 ION \0' I4I- 
48. See ( lassiticat ion ol Articles 
(Social ( )r).pini/<it ion 1, j). 33t> 
See (iSo lntrt)tl. \’ol. 1 ((.ri'ek 
Culture and rhoii^ht ) i 8 a, 
12 1 ), ( rhe Koinan W'orltl) 44 
b, 37 a, (d'he I niversal ( ’Inin h) 
()3 a, (d'he Cirowth of Anton- 
only) 73 b, 73 a, ( Kenaiss.ince 
ancl Keltirmat ion ) loi a, ( I he 
Rise of Libeialisin) 107 a, 
(d'he Re\n)lut ions ) I2() b; An- 
t hrt)))oloj;>' ii 84 1 ), Chinese 
Problem iii 433 b; Kvtiliition, 
Social V 038 b, ()Po a; l..iw 
(Celtic') ix J47 b, (Chinese) 
232 b, (C '.ennanic ) 23(> a, 

(Hindu) 238 b, (Ja]).inese) 
234 a, IMaladjust merit x (h) b: 


Plantation xii 152 a; Sr)cif)]oc;y 
xi\' 232-47; Sjieciali/ation xiv 
280 a; d'etdmoloi'y xiv 33b a. 

Soci.il Pressures — see J’kicsslri.s, 
St )CIAI-. 

St)c I VL Pkocr.ss — xiv 148-31. See 
( lassificat ion of Articles (Social 
Process), ]). 33b, c/;/c/ jurtlier 
referni(e\ sii<’"csle(l there. 

StiriAi. i*svc’ut)i,o(.\ xiv T31- 
37; I lit rod. \ () 1 . 1 fd'fie d'reiitl 
to Inlerriationalism) i 183 a, 
(W ar and Jdeorient at ion) 2t)3 
b, 218 a; Attitudes, .Social 11 
303-t)7; Jiaj^ehot ii 383 a; Jie- 
haviorisiii il 4(48 a; ('iiauv'inism 
ill 3bi ; C'ol!(‘c t ive Heh.ix ior m 
b3i 3 r. C 3 onseionsness P' 21Q 
a; ( 'osniopoht anism i\^437-C)i; 
C rowd IV L12 I Cmoiif) vii 
182 a; I mit.it ion vn 380-87; 
Inst me' vni 8? a; Lan^ii.iee ix 
133 t)o: Le Lon IX 3 It) a, 
Mob X -,32 34. Psycholojj;y xn 
303 a: Sot loltjyx XIV 23(4 .1. 

Socicd KC'irm see Kijokmism. 

S)t ial ‘'.auctions — .sc< .Swt nox, 
Sot I 

St)t'i,d S( lenc'C' i\(‘se.ir( h C'onnnl — 
Ayric Lt ononut's i 333 b. 
i-cxirned .SocicMes ix 2t)i4 b. 
Rc‘seaich xin 331 b. 

.Social S< i(>nt'e> — s ’c t s/k-(;ti//v In- 
trt)tl. \ t'l. T td h(‘ 1 )e\ elojiment 
of Social 1 hoiiL;ht .md Insti- 
tutions] i 3 2J.S, (d'h(‘ Sot ial 
.St'umces as I )iscii»lines) 231- 
34(4. See also ( 'lassifitation of 
Aititle.^ (Science), p. 333, and 
junker rejernnes si{e,^ested there. 

.St)tivL .St 1 ii.i \ir \ I S-- \i\' 137- 
()2; Parnett 11 4(»4 a; d'ox'iibee 
\i\ ()()7 a. Woods XV' 47() <1. 

Sot IVL .Sikvi.vs — XIV i02-()3; 
booth li b42 a. ( 'osf ol Liv'iiu; 
iv 480 b; Criminal 1 aw iv 37t) 
a; Lden \ 307 a, i'.imily lUul- 
4(‘ts \i 73 78, I..mtl Lt ih/.il Itin 
IX 133 a ; L(‘ Iday i\ 41.“^ .1. 

.SocM.il Welf.irc " — see Id ta it W I'l.- 
I Vkl . 

.StiClVL WOkK — xiv 1()3-87 ((ken- 
era I I (>3 73, 187, C'.ise W't)ik 
t7,s ‘^3. 187, d'rahilni; 183 .sj), 
Introcl. \'ol. I (What Are the 
Sticial S(aenc'es 7 ) i 3 b, 
and Reorient .It n)n ) 2o«4 a, (d'he 
.St)cial .Sc'iences as I )isci4 dines, 
('a. Brit.) 234 .1, (IL .S.) 34b a 
Ado|)tion 1 4bi b; BejL;i;mi; ii 
4(44 b. Hoys’ and C'drls’ Cdnbs 
ii ()( 3(4 a; BrinkerhoU iii 4 a. 
Ch.dmers in 321 1 »; ('hanty iii 
343 b; Child iii 373-431; 
Clinics and Dispensaries iii 3(^3 
a; Commimllv Or^^ani/.it ion iv 
l()()-o8; Dependenev v (44 b; 
Ethic. d C'ulture IMovt. v' ()Oi b, 
Eamily Desertion and Non- 
support \i 78-81; Health ('en- 
ters v'il 287 8(4; Hc.ilth Educ.i- 
lion vii 28t4-f)4; Lei;al Aid i\ 
323 b; l.ocli^im; Houses ix 
3(47 a; Maladjustment x b2 b; 
Placing Out xii 145 b; Public 


Welfare xii ()87-<4o; Rehabilita- 
tion xiii 221-23; Richmond xiii 
382 a; Sori.d .Settlements xiv 
137 C)2; .Social .Surv^eys xiv 
l()2-()3. 

SociAiasM -xiv 188 212 ((jcn- 
er.d 1 88 t4{), 210, Pre-Marxian 
190 97, 210, Marxian 1(47-202, 
211, After Marx 202-08, 210, 
Retrosyiect .mtl Prt)S])ect 2(48— 
212). See ( d.issifit'at Ion o) Arti- 
cles (Soci.dism ), }). 33(), .See also 
lilt rod. X'ol.i (d'he Rev'olut ions) 
i 131 b, (Individualism and 
('apitahsni' i 3(1 b, (ddie d'rend 
to Intern. ilioii.dism ) 178 a; 

An ter. h ederat ion cjf l.tibor ii 
24 a, .Aii.irchisrn ii 49 b, 31 .1; 
Ant imilit .insni ii lit) a; Har- 
luiinim; Povv'er ii 4()0 a; Hoiir- 
k(‘0]sic' il ()33 1 ), C.i])italism iii 
1143 b, ('liaitism ill 333 b; 

( 'omniiiiiism iv 81 b. 83 a; 
Conli'-tk-r.i I ion ( >ent' tal(‘ dn d'r.i- 
vail i\ 180 a; Ctinscient ions 
(Ibjectois iv 211 .1, ( 'onsensns 
iv 22(') a; ('( Tinner*-’ ('oojtera- 
litiii iv 2so a; C'oo[)eration 
(Belyiiiii ' IV 37(4 (hrante) 
37(1 b, ((leiniany) 372 a; 
C 'rimino!('L:v' iv 388 b: Democ- 
raev V 82 I); Economic Policv- 

V V40 b. hapiahlv \' 379 a; 
b’.nrope iiiLMtitai \ (127 a; Ivx- 
])!oitalion VI i() b; ILir IListern 
Id'tibleni v'l t4() a. hone. Politi- 
cal vi 341 a; 1 rench Revolutitai 

VI 478 1). h unci itinalism vi 323 
,i;(i.irment I nd ust ries vi 38 1 b; 

( lovt . vii 13 b, (.Soviet Russia) 
(>7-7t), J iidust n.ilisni viii 24 b, 
Inherit aiict* v'iii 38 .1, 41 b; 
Intellect u.ds vin 120a: Interest 
viii 1.43 a, lntern.il lonal Rel.i 
tons x'ln 188 .t, 1 nternat ion.il- 
ism v'iii 21 s b; l.Kcdtimsm ■' iii 
3(>3 a, Justu'e viii 312 b; Kant 
viii 341 b, Labor-C’.i pital C'o- 
ojier.ition viii ()2() a; Labor 
Excham;'- Banks viii 042 a; 
L.dior, Alethodsof Remunera- 
tion lor V lii ()8i ; Labor 

Parties viii ()(47-()(): Eaissez 
hLnre ix 19 a: laiierty i\ 443 a; 
Literature ix 33(4 a; Minority 
Rij^hts \ 327 a; Nation, ilism xi 
247 Ir, Pan-mov'emeiits xi 330 
a; Patriotism xn 28 b, Peace 
Movements xii .4<) b: Peasantrv' 

xii 31 a; Politlc.il Oi'lenders xii 
202 a; Race C onflict xiii 40 a, 
Rejaiblicanism xiii 320 b. Rev’o- 
lution and C'ounter-revolulion 

xiii >70 a. Rom.inl icisiii xiii 

432 a, .‘Se.imen xiii (>14 1); 

Small Holdings xiv 102 b: 

Social Insiir.ince xiv 13C) b; 

.Social Process xiv 130 a; .State 
xiv’ 330 b, 331 b; d'errorism xiv 
377 a, d'rade I’nions x\ (> b, 
2(4 b; \ iolence xv' 2(iC> .1 * 

WL)man, Position in Societv’ xv' 
44(> a. Fot hu){\. re fere tires see 
C_'lassi fic.it ion ol Articles (So- 
cialism), 41. 569. 
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Socialist Partiks — xiv 212 21; 
Bolshex'isni ii 623- 30: I'ascisni 
vi 133 a; Labor Moveintnl 
viii a; La))(>r P.irties Aiii 

6g7 b, Ot)S b; Parties, i’ohlieal 
xi 5()4 b, (I'raiice) ()i i b, 
(Cierinarn ) OiL a, (S})aitt) 630 
b, (S\\ it zerlaiKO OM) 1 ); Sabo- 
xiii 407 a; Socialism xiv 
202 a, 2o() a; So\at‘l m\’ 2t>o 
74; 'I'rade Unions (I- inland) 
x\’ 2 1 a, ((ienmun) I2 b, 

(Sweden) 20 a; Workers’ bain 
cation \v 4S(^ .1. Srr a I si* 

Sex I\LISM. 

Soi'iALi/ MTON — xiv 22 1 25; Bol- 
shevism ii (>27 b; ( 'onlisi'al ion 
\v i(St) a; Kleclnc l\)\\er \ 
a, 4(iQ a; Express ('onpianies 

vi 2t) a : b'ood Industries (lood 
Hist ribiit ion , Russia) \'i 323 b. 
I'linerals \ \ S2S I). ( losplan \'i 
7()(> a; ( io\t. ( )\vned ('orjiora- 
tions \'n iot> 1 1 , ( '.o\'t. ( )\vner- 
shij) vii I I l ip, Housing (lair.) 

vii 3r)4 a; Legal I^rtdession 
and Legal Education i\ 343 
b; IS’ational ICrononnc Plan 
ning xi 1 (>7-205. 

Soen n— xi\' 225 32. Sre Ulas^i- 
ficat ion of Art ii'les (Social 
( )rgani/a1 ion ), ]>. 55<), (Somal 
Process), p. 55(), (Sot lologA ), 

P- 

Societ\- of Autornoti\'e laiginecrs 
~ii 344 a. 

Soriet> of 1 riends — srr (Ji \KrKs. 

Societv of Jesus -.see Ji '-i i is 

Socielv" for the Pre\ention of 
CVuelt\' to Animals —Animal 
Protect irm ii (r2 a; Bergh 11 
522 b. 

Society for the I’revcntion of 
(rriielt\' to ('hildren Bergh 
ii 522 b; Child (NegUs'ted) i;i 
404 a, Waugh x\ 3<S5 b. 

Socinians— xiu 242 a. 

S()ClOL()(.> --\i\' 232-47. Srr (das- 
sification of Articles (.Sociol- 
!>■ Srr <//.sa Introd. 

\'ol. 1 (W'hat Are tfic Social 
Sciences'') i 5 a, ( 1 ndi\ idualism 
and Caj)it<ilism) i SP b, (Na- 
tionalism) itjS Ip Cl he 'rrend to 
Internal ion. ilism ) iSi li, (W ar 
and Reorientation) 204 a, (d’he 
Social St'ieiices as I)is(, ijihnes, 
Austria) 2L7 a, (Idance) 251 a, 
((iermany) 2(x) b, ((jt. Brit.) 
237 1 ), 244 }>, (Hungary) 271 a, 
(J.ijian) 321 b, (I.al. Amer.) 
311 a, 316 b, (Russia) 284 b, 
(Scandinavia) 2p2 b, (U. S.) 

1 >. .^44 ‘i: Accommodation i 
403 a; Ada])1ation i 435 b; Ad- 
justment i 439 a; History and 
Historiography vii 364 b, 379 
a; Jurisiiriidence viii 483 a; 
Mechanism and X’italism x 
270 a; Positivism xii 2(^3 li; 
Statics and Hynamics xiv 352 
a. For hin}>. rrfrrrnrrs srr 
ClassifuMt ion of Articles (Social 
Phdo.so[)hv’ and .Sociology), p. 
568. 


SocRATKs — xiv 247; Introd. \ol. i 
(Creek C'ulture and 4 'houglil ) 
i 25 a; I'.diKMtion v 4o() .1; 
H(‘(Jonism \’ii 307 b; Philosoph)’ 
xii 120.1; Id.ito and Platonism 
xii 1 s8 a; i*ohtical Science xii 
207 b; Realism xiii 140 b. 

SoDi x. h. J. H. vox xi\' 248. 
-Sol- IIP I ip A. — xiv 24(1. 

.Sohm, 1 C — \i 52 I a. 

.S< >iiM, R. xiv 24(). 
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Fnciii NFR, K B. — .\iy 63(1 

Psycholoi^y xii 592 b. 

'Title Insurarue ('ompaiiies — I.v 
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'Fit us Tiv’ius see Ttv'v. 

'1 oUAcc o— xiv' () p) 4(): Blue Taws 
ii ()oi b; Monopolies, ihiblic x 
(')2o 1), 

'Fob.u't'o Workers’ International 
I nion xiv (> 43 b. 

'Foe pt I \ li Lt , ,\. ( . IT M . C. in- 
- XIV ()4(<. l)cnio('raev ' 80 b; 
Frt'iieh Revolution vi 47 1 a; 
Indiv idualisin v ii (>74 li; Tilierty 
ix 44s a. 

Fodd, I W'. 11 I 1 I b. 

'Token ( '(.ms IV (>40 51. 

'For wo, 1 . \i\ (> 17 . 

'Foia.iii ). F . or ~ -xo (>48. 

'Folcia! 101 1 \ 101 FRANCM':: 

Rl 1 U .101 S } K1 1 OoM 
'I 0IF-- .M('u ant ili-an x 334 .1 ; 

Ro.ids Mil 40 I .1, 405 a. 

1 01 ‘ lov , T. -\i\ (>48; All- 

an liiNin n 47 a, so .1 : Art li 
22} b. Passive Resist, MH'c and 
Nori'i oopci .It ion xii II b. 

'1 ovii k, \ . \ \i\ () }o 

'Fovim \s! I ). \ \i\ ()-,o. 

1 omn 

Foric, F. \\ . — 1 1 isli ( )iies| 1' )n vn’ii 
2NS .1 . Mart la 1 T,t u x 1 o }. li 
"Fonnics, 1 -- lilt I 0(1. \ ( il. I I N.i- 

tinn.dismii i(ts I). Soi'ioloyv xiv 
_ 24t a. 

'Font 1, 1 . — 11 70 

'Foniitii - \Mnuiiies u 70 .i; 
1 ra [idiv Si mm( ■! !cs v 1 .4g( » o , 

I ak' 1 1) nil .line i\ )os 1 > 

'1 . )( )ivi , '1 . xi\ os I . Ncwmarc’h 

M uS b. 

'loMs 

1 I )i ivtus. R.- \'\ (•- 1 . 

'1 oiTsAl'O, P. XIV (>52. 

'luKR’Ns, R. — XIV (>52; Crombie 
IV ()o } a . 

I orrens Sv sKnii — Ta nd I ransfer 
1 \ 1 30 a . 

"1 ort ( 'v , H. W i 3 S in 

’I Ok 1 - xiv ()SS s) . ^ onflict of 
Taws i\ l<il b, 1 )anuii;v's iv (»(>8 
a; Iniimction \ m SS a; Tabor 
I AX islal ion and T 1 w v 111 (iO(> a ' 
laabdity i\ 427 2(); Mantmu 
Taw X 128 .Ne'siiyeiu (‘ xi 329 
li; Nuisiiue M 402-04; Sl.itc* 
Ti.ibihtv M\ 338 43. 

"Forv P.irls, (it. Brit . - Ik’acons- 
licld li 484 b, PailllU’.blokc 11 ()22 
a ; Part ics. Polil ii al (( .t . Brit .) 
xi ()Oi b, Shaftesbnrv’ xiv 14 a. 
'Totalitarian State xiv“ 330 b. 

'I o 1 OMIsVI- \i\ ()S 7 ki . 

'1 Ol Risi 'Fr m I l( - xiv’ ()bl -t^; 
F'orcMRii Tanyiin.ise Press vi 381 
a; Passj.ort xii 13 !(>; Resorts 
xiii 33} 3t). 

Tot R\ iRM' , 11 . 01* - xlv^ 664. 

'I ot 1 , 1 . F . \i\ ('(>5. 

'Town Meelmy xii 237 b. 

Tow'll IMaimmy - see ClTY AND 
'F( 2 U'\ PlWXINiR 
'Fowne-Ilalsey Formula — viii 
a. 

Towner Ratinp" Bureau —11 (>33 b. 
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Townsend, J— xiv 665. 

'roWNSiiEND, C.— xiv '()()6; Agri- 
culture i 579 b. 

Tovnuee, a.™ xiv 666. 

'Hjynl^ee Hall— Social Settlements 
xiv 157 b; Toynbee xiv 666 b. 

Tracy, I), cle “-sec Ui.stutt de 
I'RACY, A. L. C. 

Trade Agrf.emi nts— xiv (i()y-’jn\ 
Amer. I'ederat ion of Labor ii 
27 b, Colled ive B.irgaining iii 
629 b; ('onciliatiori, Industrial 
iv 167 b; Jusli viii 507 b; Labor 
C'ontract viii 631 a; Labor 
Movement viii 6^3 b; Strikes 
ancl Lockouts xiv 422 .1 ; ddcide 
Lnions ((lermarn ) xv 16 b. 

TradI', Ass( )( 1 \ I ions xiv (>70- 
76; Arbit rat inn, C'oniniercial ii 
132 a; Boycott ii <>64 b; ('artel 
iii 23s a, 23D b. CenuTit iii 2H9 
b; Dairy Industry i\’ ()<)3 a; 
I'dni )l()yers’ Associations v 310 
b; r'ood Industries ((Irocery 
'Trade) \i 314 b, Iron and Steel 
Industry \ui 307 h. Laundr>' 
and Dry Cleaning Industry ix 
lc)(» a, i ifriini Industry ix 4^9 
b: Meic.intile ( reilit x 332 a. 
Milling Induslr)' x 48!) a. 
Paints and X'ainislies \i 333 h, 
Idintiiig .Old Publisliiiig xii 412 
b; PiodiK'tion (Statistics) xii 
4()() 1 ), Resale Price Mam 

tenance \m 327 b, Rubber xiii 
43s b. Shipping xiv 38 a, 
'1 rusts x\ 1 20 a 

'I rade Routes — scr C( )MMl.k( i M. 
Rot 1 1 s. 

'Tradi I Mo\s -xv 3-37 (Introd. 
3 7, ss, I lilted Kingdom ,md 
Irisii 1 rei‘ State 7 12, 33, ( jcr- 
maiiy 12 17. SS, Austria, Swit- 
zerland and llollainl 17 icg 33, 
Scanduia\ian (oimtru’s and 
T inland i<r 22, sS. Succession 
States and Balkan ( ountnes 
22 23, 36, Trance 2S 27, 3(), 
Belgium 27- 29, St), Sjiain and 
1*01 1 ugal 2 () 31 , 3(>, It alv 31-32, 
3(5, Russia 32 33. 36, Tar and 
Near Last 33 40, 3 <’. I • 
Canada 40 43. 3(). Australia, 
New Zealand <ind S. AfriCii 43- 
4S, 37, Lat. Amer. 48-33. 57 . 

International Organization 33- 
33). Set' I AuoR Movi MI NI. See 
also Agrarian Movements (( .cr- 
m.iny ) i 499 b, (Ot . But .) 496 a, 
(Italy) 300 b: Ajiprent iceship ii 
146 a: Arbitration, Industrial ii 
133-37; Automobile Industry ii 
327 a; Ikirgaining Power ii 460 
a; Benefits, 'Trade Lnion ii 313- 
16; Blacklist, Labor ii 37 ^- 7 ^; 
Business Agent iii 91-^2; Cas- 
ual Labor iii 261 a ; Civil Service 
iii 321 a; Clerical Occupations 
iii 555 ‘O Collective Bargaining 

iii 628-31; Communist P.irties 

iv 92 a; (Company Unions iv 
123 2(): ('onciliatiori, Industrial 
iv 169 a; Cons]iiracy, C'riminal 
iv 237 a; Construction Industry 
iv 271 a, 278 a; Consumers’ 


Coojieration iv 287 a; Coopera- 
tion (( 7 t. Brit.) iv 365 b; Do- 
mestic Service v 204 a; Pdectric 
Power v 467 b; Electrical Man- 
ufacturing Industry v 475 a; 
Employers’ Associations v 511 
a; Fabianism vi 47 b; Factory 
System vi 34 a; Family Allow- 
ances vi 72 b; Food Industries 
(Baking, U. S.) vi 307 a; Fur 
Trade and Industry vi 336 a; 
Furniture vi 341 b; (iar merit 
Industries vi 380 b; Cllass and 
Pottery Industries vi (»73 b; 

Orouj) Insurance vii 186 b; 

(luild wScjcialism vii 202 04, 
Health Insunince vii 296 a; 

Hotels vii 476 a; Housing vii 

316 b; Industrial Democracy 
vii (>91-92; Industrial Kehitlijns 
Councils vii 717—22; Imimida 
t ion viii 239 b, 242 a ; Irish 
(Juestif)n ,ui 2<)3 a; Iron aiul 
Steel Lidustry viii 317 a, 320 b; 
journalism vm 422 b. Journty- 
men’s Soriet ics \ iii 427 a , Labor 
( ontract viii 631 b; Labor In- 
pmction viii D33-3'/, Labor 
Legislation and Law' viii 671 a; 
I.abor, Methods of Kemuncra- 
; ion for viii (^78 a , Laundrv iind 
Dry ('leaning Industry ix 193 b; 
Leather Industries ix 313 b; 
Longshoi'emen ix (107 b; Match 
Industry X 205 a ; Meat Packing 
and Slaughtering x 2(:)i b; Me- 
chanic x2()(> b; Milling Industry 

X 486 a; Minimum Wage x 4()i 
i; Mining x 303 a. Mutual Aid 
.Societies xi 170 a, ( )il Industrv 

XI 447 a; ( )w'cn and ( )wxMiism xi 
318 b; Personnel Admimst ra- 
tion xii 90 a; Printing and Pub- 
lishing XU 412 a; Producers’ 
(‘ooperation xii 439 a; Public 
Tmiployment xii (>33 a; Pulp 
and Pa])er Industry xii 710 a; 
(Ju.irrving xiii 20 a; Racketeer- 
ing xiii 4() a ; Railroads xiii t)7 a ; 
Restaurants xiii 338 b; Scien- 
tihe Mamigement xiii (K^7 b. 
.Seamen xiii 614 a ; Socialist Par- 
ties XIV 216 b; Si>ciah/ation xiv 
222 b; Strikesand Lockouts xiv 
420 a, 421 a; Teaching Profes- 
sion xiv 330 b; Textile Industry 
xiv 591 b, 393 b, 3()4 b; Theater 
XIV (:>I3 b; T'racle Agreements 
xiv (>(>7-70; Uncmjiloyment In- 
surance XV i(\3 a; Voluntary 
Associations xv 286 a; Women 
in Industry xv 434 a, 436 b; 
Women’s (Jrganizations xv 463 
a; Wood IncJustrics xv 474 a. 
F''or hiog. rcfereritcs see Classifi- 
cation of Articles (Labor), p. 

Trademark, National — iii Ii8a. 

Trademark.s and Names — xv 37- 
61. 

Trades Union Congress, Brit. — xv 
9 b. 

Trading with the Enemy — xv 
61 D2; Blockade ii 394-96. 

T'raditio— ix 128 b. 


Tradition — xv 62-()7; /^ntiradi- 
c.ilisrn ii iif>-i8; Aristocracy ii 
189 b; Art ii 223-39; Belief li 
300 b; Bureaucracy iii 71 a; 
Ceremony iii 313-16; Cdiange, 
Social iii 333 a; Common Sense 

iv 58-61; ('onduct iv 177 79; 
C'onservatism iv 230-33; Con- 
tinuity, Social iv 316a; Con- 
ventions, Social iv 331-33; Cul- 
ture iv 621-4(1, Custom iv 65H 
b; DiffiL^ionism v 139 b; Duty 

v 293-93; Ethnic C'ornmuiiities 
V (>io a; Ktifjiiette v 615-17; 
Lolklore vi 2'“^8 93; Folkw^ays 

vi 2'M-96; Habit vii 239 a; 
Jansenism \'m 37 1 b; Judaism 
\'iii 431 a; JiinsjTiidencc viii 
48() <1 ; Law' (Celtic j ix 247 a, 

(( icniKi nic) 237 h, (Jewish) 221 
a; laberahsiT' ix 436 a, Mate- 
rialism (Hist (U'ical ) X 217 b; 
Modernism \ s64-()8; Region- 
alism xili 208-18, Renaissance 
xiii 2H2 a, S.icred Books xiii 498 
b; T raditionalF c; x\' 67-70. 

T RADl'I lONALISM — X\' 67 -7(6 Bo- 
nald ii 631 a. Jacobinism viii 
^(>3 b; Maistre x 51 a. Sec also 
Tradition 

Traditions of Mohammed — Bu- 
khari iii 57 a; History and His- 
lonograiihy (Islam) vii 381 b; 
Islam viii 334 a; Islamic I.aw 
vni 343 b; M.'dik ibn-Anas x 
64 a; Kl (^hammed ibn ‘Abd al- 
Wahhal) X 373 b. 

Tkah R RectELA'i JON - XV 70-73; 
Motor Vehicle Accidents xi 72 
a ; IMlice xii 1 87 b. 

Tram]) Shipping — xiv 37 a. 

Tk wscENDEN'i alrm — XV 73"77; 
Alcott 1 (^28 a, (dinstiari .Science 
ni 44(>-4 q; Kant vm 339 a. 
Transii I )r'l li.s XV 77 78; Cus- 
toms Duties iv (->67 b; Interna- 
tional Waterways vni 209 a; 
Mercantilism x 334 a; 'Transit, 
International xv 78 a. 

Transit, Inh knahonal — xv' 
78 -80; 7 'ransii Duties xv 78 a. 
Traiismigr.it ion — ii (>73 b. 
'TKANsnoin ATioN — x\' 80-90. See 
('lassification of Art iiTcs ('Trans- 
liorlation), p. 357. See aho An- 
throix)logy ii 82 a; Concessions 
iv 138 b; Kconomics (Historical 
School) v 372 b; Lood Indus- 
tries (T'ood Distribution, Rus- 
sia) vi 327 b, Fruit and Vege- 
t.ible Industry vi 308 b; (Sas 
Industry vi 393 a; International 
'Trade viii 191 a, 1 93 a; Land 
(irants (L. S.) ix 33 a; Location 
of lndustr>' ix 386 b; Melrop. 
Areas x 396 b; Power, Indus- 
trial xii 297 b; Refrigeration xiii 
197 a; Statistics xiv 361 b. 
Transportation of C'riminals 
— XV 90-93; Molesworth x 575 
b; Punishment xii 714 a. 
Transportation, Motor X’ehicle — 
see Motor Vehicle Trans- 
portation. 

Travel — see Tourist Traffic. 
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Treason — xv 03-96; Allc^nance i 
64s a; Attainder ii 305 a; Con- 
fiscation iv 1S4 h; Consi)iracy, 
Political iv' :?38-4i; I.ese Maj- 
esty ix 415 b: Military Deser- 
tion X 451 b; Political Offenders 
xii 199-203 : Riot xiii 388 b; 
Sedition xiii 93() a. 

Trea.ties — XV 9^) 1 01; Ayj:,^res- 
sion, International i 483 b; 
Aj^reenients, International i 
518-20; Arbitration, Interna- 
tional ii 157 62; Armistice ii 
204 b; Aviation ii 351 a, 3()() a; 
Balance of Power ii 395 b; 
Commercial d'reaties iv 23-31; 
Diplomacy v 150 b; Duress v 
289 b; Pxecuti\’e Ac:reements v 
685-86; (uiamnties, Interna- 
tional \'ii l90--<)2; International 
LeJW A-iii 167 1 ), Hu) b; Inter- 
national I .ei^islat i(>n \M'ii 175- 
77; Internation.d ( )rj;ani/ation 
viii r8i a; IntervTution \’iii 238 
a; Limitation of Armaments ix 
480 a; Mediation \ 272 1 ), Na- 
ti\’c Policy (N. Arncr.) \i 2()2 a. 

Treaties, Commercial — .see Com- 
mercial TrLAIII'S. 

'I'reaty of Lausanne — \i 324 a. 

'Lreaty of Sevres — xi 324 a. 

I'reaty of Wrsailles, — Allen 
Property i 637 a; Clemence.iu 
iii 548 b: Disarmament v 15<) b; 
Indemnity, Militar, vii 643 b; 
International Labor Dryaniza- 
tion viii 164 b; International 
Law viii 171 a; Limitation of 
Armaments ix 480 b; Minori- 
ties, National x 521 a; Monroe 
Doctrine x (>32 a; Polish (.'orri- 
dor xii 196 b; Rejtarat ions xiii 
300 a; I'rcaties xv 97 a; W ilson 
XV 427 b. 

Treaty of X’ienna — iii 220 b. 

Treitschke, H. \o\ — XV loi. 

Trespass — x\' 504 a. 

Tretiakov, L A. — i 280 b. 

Tri veia'AN, (t. O. — XV 102. 

'I'rial by Ordeal- 2f)9 a. 

rKiBUTf — xiv 10204; Tntrod. 
Vol. 1 (riic Roman World) i 
54 b; Briganday(‘ ii 6(>4 b; In- 
demnity, Military vii 641 a; 
Islam \iii 339 a; Machine, Po- 
lit ical ix ()6o a. 

TRlKoifPis, ('. — XV 10,]; Parties, 
Political (( ireece) xi 629 a. 

Triple Alliance — Allianc'e ii 3 b; 
Balance of Power ii 3 <eS b. 

Triple Entente — Alliaiv'e ii 3 b; 
Balance of Power ii 398 b. 

Trisian, L. C. T. II. ~xv 105. 

Troees'ira, P. J. -XV 106. 

Troeltsch, E. — XV 106; Mecha- 
nism and Vitalism x 270 b. 

Tronchet, F.-D. — XV 107. 

Tro pica 1 M ed ic i ne — Acc I i m a t i za- 
tion i 402 a; Colonial Adminis- 
tration iii 646 a; Communicable 
Diseases, Control of iv 70 b. 

Trotsky, E. - Bolshevism ii 625 a, 
628 b; Ceneral Strike vl 61 1 b; 
Gosplan vi 708 a; Russian Rev- 
olution xiii 481 b, 486 b. 


d'RiTCE AND Peace of (ioi >— xv 
107 -09; Cluniac Movt. iii 581 
b; Excommunication v (>77 a. 
ff'r licking-- xi 75 b. 

Trust Companies — xv 109- ii; 
Investment Trusts viii 282 a; 
'Lrusls and Trustees xv^ 125 a. 
Trusts -xv 111-22; Aijrarian 
Movements (Ih S.) i 51 1 a; 
Bary:ainim; iXnver ii 460 a; 
Basing Point Prices ii 474 b; 
Cartel iii 235 a; t'ombinat ions, 
Industrial iii (>64-74; Commer- 
ci<d Law iv 18 b; (.'rises iv 5(>S a; 
Dunifiing v 275 b; federal 
Trade Commission vi ibs-tx); 
(ios])lan VI 707 a; Holding 
C'om[>anies vii 4o(> b; Iron and 
Steel Industry viii 307 a; Mas- 
sa(dmsetts 'I'nisls x l8() <)i ; 
Match Industry- \ 207 a; Mciit 
Packing .ind Slaughtering x 257 
a; MiiUlle (.'lass x 409 .1; Na- 
tional Economic Planning xi 
201 b; Dll Industry xi 442 b; 
Price Discrimination xii 352 b; 
Tobacco \i\ (>42 a; I rade Asso- 
cititions xiv (>74 a; I’nists and 
t rustees xv 1 25 a ; I 'nfair ('om- 
pe(iti()nx\ I7()a. 

I'lu^is AM) d RUVIM'S — XV 122- 
26; ('h.iritable 'I'nists iii 338- 
40; Endowments and founda- 
tions V' 535 b; Investment 
drusts \'iii 28 j b; Massachu- 
setts d'rusts x 189 <>i; PerjK'tu- 
ities xii 82 b; I'riisl C'ompames 
x\^ HK)- I I : d'rtjsts \\' 113 a; 
\ oluntar\' Assoc ’s xv 284 b. 
l'r\on, C. E R. de icc Mon- 
1 \ei:miu r I Com IE di.. 

1 sin d'len— i\ 1 13 a. 

I sonrhev, ( icneral— lii 676 a. 

d'ucKLK, (L — 126. 

d't'CKi R, J -XV 127; Introd. \d)l. 

I (d he Re\olLit ions) i 140 b. 
d IT ovu', 1). — xv 1 28. 

Liidor, f'. — xiii I9() a. 
d'l (. \\-B \K \No\ SKY, M. I. — xv 
128; 1 )isl i ibut ion V 172 a. 
d'uiij) Bubble — ni 24 b. 
d'l EL, 1 . — xv I2<>; Agriculture 
(f'aig.) i 579 b. 

L'ung Meng Hui — viii 610 b. 
d'ungsten - x 387 a. 
dh’KATi, I'.~xv 130. 

d'UR(iI NLV, N. L XV I3I. 

d’l R(.OT, R. J. — XV 131; Roads 
xiii 402 b; Sj)ecialization xiv 
. , -79 !>• 

Turner, B. ---viii 626 b. 

Tirner, E. j. — xv 132; Frontier 
vi 500 a; Knights of Labor viii 
582 a; Regionalism xiii 217 a. 
Turner, J. M. — xv 133. 

Turnjfike.s — xiii 404 a, 405 a. 
d'urnvercinc — xii 130 b. 

Tiisst^r, d\ — i 579 a. 

Lwelve d'ables — Intnxl. Vol. i 
(Lhe Roman World) i 47 b; 
Roman Law xiii 419 b. 
d'wo-Party .System — Double 
Party System, 
d'yler, E. — viii 607 a. 

Tyler, M. C . — xv 133. 


Tvlor, E. B. — XV T34; Animism 
ii 65 b; Anthroj)nlogy ii 102 b; 
A^’oidance ii 370 a; fetishism 
vi 202 a; f olklore vi 289 a. 

Tyndall, j. — ii 551 b. 

d'yr.innicide — Anarchism ii 47 b; 
Mariana x 110 a. 

d'\RANNN -XV 135-37; Introd. 
Vol. I (Renaissance and Refor- 
mation) i 99 b; Monarchy x 
580 a; Sociid Contract xiv 
128 a. 

d'yszka, C. von — xv 316 b. 

Tz ‘0 list -XV 137. 

Cgolino of Ostia — vi 41 1 b. 

I dile, M ii 1 ()() b. 

T'laina — Iii 14() I). 

Uia.oA, B. 1)1 —w' 138. 

Ellsti in I' AMii \ — XV 138. 

Llpian —xv 1 3(). 

I 'It I a \'ires- ix 582 b. 

Eiaanon, \'. I. -xv 140. Sre 

Eeniri, N. 

Endue Inlhionce Duress v 28() b. 

1 'n1',ak\i I) Inc Ri. MINI xv 144- 
47; Api>reci.it ion ii 141-44; 
Eand Sj)eciil.it ion ix (x) .1 ; Etiiid 
d’axat ion ix 7») b. 

Emaipi r»VMi N I — \\' 147 -()2: Ate- 
liers Nalionaux 11 2()i -t)2: Beg- 
giiiL; ii 4(13-95. Benelits, Trade 
I riion ii 5n ( asiial Labor 
ill 2()0 ()2. fan])lo\'menl Ex- 
changes \ SIS Iron and 

Steel Industry \ ui 320 a, jour- 
nalism x iii 423 b. Labor ^lt)ve- 
ment \ iu (>84 b. Longshoremen 
ix ()o7 b; ^^etha^ic' x 265 b; 
Public WOrks XU (>(>4 b; Re- 
hiibihl at ion xiii 25; Social 
Set t lenu'nt s \i\' i()i a; Socialism 
(Marxi.m) xi\' 200 a; dVihnol- 
ogv xi\' 557 a, rnemployment 
Insurance xv t()2 74. 

Em MPL 0 \ Mt N T InsI'H \N(’ 1 ' XV 

l()2-74; ( iarment Industries \'i 
584 a; L.abor, (io\t. Services 
for \'iii ()j<i a; E.d)or Mo\emenl 
\'iii (>85 a; Social Insurance xiv 
EM 5 8. 

EnI AIR EoMPI IIIION X\' 174- 

78; Adulteration 1 4(»() (»8; Bar- 
gaining power li 4()i b; Dump- 
ing 275 78: fNpionage v 5()() 
b; federal I lade ( ommission 
vi i()5 (>9; Patents xii 23 b; 
Price I )is(, I iminat ion xii 35f>- 
55; Resale Pi ice Maintenance 
xiii 32() 30: Restraint of d'rade 
xiii 33() 42; d'rademarks and 
Names x\' 58 a. 

EriLiir last - see Boycott. 

EnoI'R, j. — xv 178. 

Enic.'imeral System— ii 535 a. 

UniI'ORM Eia.isi.a I ion --XV 178- 
81 ; Business, (/ovt. .Services for 
iii 121 b; Codification iii 6 ck) b; 
Commercial Law iv 16 b; ('om- 
])acts, Interstate iv 112 b; Con- 
flict of Laws iv 194 a; Foreign 
Cor; )orat ions vi 357 b; Full 
Faith and Credit Clause vi 517 
a; Govt. (U. .S.) vii i8 b; Law 
Merchant ix 274 a. 
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Uniform Small Loan Law — x\v 
108 a. 

Uniform Stale Law of Aeronau- 
tic's — ii 368 a. 

Uniiicori)orale(l Associal io!is— .ser 
Von NT Ain A^S()('1AT IONS. 
Uni(jn Acadenucjiie Intern. iti(male 
— i\ 1>. 

Union ( ieneral de d raha j.idores 
XV 2 () 1 ). 

Union Label - li J5 a. 

Union- Manaj^cment UnoiKMat ion 
— .srr LAHoinU \ri i AL ('ooi-kh- 
AT KTN. 

Union of SovkM Socialist R(>pul) 
Ih's - see SovK't Russia, 

I ant .iri.i uisiii xv yt) a . 

United I' ront ( Oumiumst Rar- 
( les i\' ()-■» .1 . 

United Inslinien \iii jSSa. 

I lilted Mine W’orkcM's of AiiU'nc'a 
-- ( '1 )al 1 iidiist r\ 111 5<>s a, 50-'^ a ; 

M iniMc^ \ Sos 1 ) 

United 1 *ress - xii a, V> a. 

I lilted Sho<‘ M.u hiner\ ( o. — 
UeatluM Industries i\ v>8 .1 ; 
d rusts x\ 117a. 

United Slates ( ont;iess see Uoii 
uress, U, S. 

I nited St.ites Steel ( Orp. Iron 
and Sti'cl ludustr\’ \-iii ^07 a; 
Morgan I'amii) xi ua: irusi'> 
\\' I I 7 I). 

Universalisiii (lA'ououiics) -- 
.1. 

Umvi r^i in;s \np Cdn.i i (,i,s— xv 
1 81 .S7; Introd. \ oI 1 ( Idle 

Social Science's as I )iscipluu's, 

( it . lint . ) 1 a4') . A( adc'iinc 

I'reedoni 1 384 8<S , Ibismess 

I'dliK'at ion 111 1 Of) .1 : ( oediira- 
tion 111 (>15 1). ( Orresi xindence 
Schools i\' 4 pS a. l-.diic'at ion 
(I list.) ,}o8 . , (Sectar’aii) 
b. (I’.irt d inie) 4**7 b. ( !• iimik e) 
42(; a; UndowiiH'iits \- b, 

I' oret .ist mv, lJusine.''S \ 1 ^^31 a; 

I Ie<i It h I aliicat K ui n 11 J()3 .1 ; 

Iloine hd'onouiics \ii 4:’() .1; 

I I uiiianisui \ 11 3p) .1. lulellei- 
tuals \ ill I ?2 a , joiirnalistii \ ni 
422 .1: I and ( ii'.ipts (L. .S.) ix 
34 a; Lepal Profession .ind 1 e- 
pal haluc.ition i\ 32() a, ,4^7 a, 
33S a, Medu.d J iirisprudem e \ 
27t) b : Meilu me x 284 -<)2 ; M ili- 
tar\’ d'laininp x 470 a , Monasti- 
cisni X 387 b; PIivsumI Lduc.i- 
tion XU ni b; Piofessioris xii 
47f) b; Research xiii 33,1 a; 
Uni\a‘rsit\’ I'xtensioii w 187- 
8(); Wbiii.ni, Position in Society 

^ x\ 44() b. 

Uni\'ersit y of Herlin — xv 184 a. 

Uni\'ersitN’ ol Pxilopn.i — x\- 181 b. 

UNi\RRsn\ I',\ ri' NsioN- XV 187- 
8t): ('orrespondence Schools iv 
445 a: IxdiR'.it ifsn 42^) .1; h'x- 
tension Work, Agru'. \’i 32 a. 

Uni\’ersit\' of !■ ranee — x\' 185 a. 

Universil\ of Michip.in — ii 60 b. 

Universit\' of Mont ])c‘llier— xv 
t8i b. 

University of Paris — iv i()T a. 

Univ'crsity of \ ieiin.i ~i 268 a. 


Unwin, (L—xv 189. 

I Than VI -xiii 236 b. 

I R UANiZATK )N — xv 1 89-92 ; Amusc- 
inents, Ihiblic ii 42 .1; Automo- 
bile Indust I y ii 32S b; Piack-to- 
the-Land Movements ii 379 a; 
( ity iii 474 82; (dty-State iii 
489 ()2; Uil y .and dd>wn I’lan- 
ump iii 382 88; (’ivac Art iii 
492 ()3; ( i\'ic ('enters iii 4()S- 
I )i\a)rce v' 18^ b, Industrial 
Revolution viii l 1 b; Industri.il- 
i'»ni \ lii 23 a ; Land Sjierulation 
IX <)() .1 , \ earo I ‘robUmi xi 342 a ; 
S; ef 1. ill/. it ion \i\ 28 vJ b: 1 mns- 
porl .It i.»n xv 8<, a. 

Us(' I lusts .ind 1 riistecs xv 122 
b. 

SJ,\LR, IL XV 1 () 2 . 
slTNsr , 1 I XV I() 3 . 

'su( at)'() - Limitat ion of Actions 
ix 4 7 8 .1, 

sulriK I — Ser\ it tides xiv 4 
St in xv 19"^ 97, Intiod. \'f)L 1 
n ndividii.ilism and ( Mpit .distil) 

1 14'^' .1; \iil i^eniit isni ii I2f> b. 
( dinst ianif in .j38 <1; hraud vi 
428 .1; 1 link VI sv> ‘A’, Interest 
xiii 131 Just Price viii 303 b. 
Paw iibrokuip xii 33 a; Small 

1 . 0.1ns M\ 107 a. 

1 j ii,n \Ki \Ms\i -xv i() 7 - 200; in- 
trod. \ ol j ( I fie Revfilutions) 

I I ^ ) a , (I ndiv idu.disni arid 
Uapit.dism) 13^ b; Art (I'^^^yp- 
li.m) ii 238 1 ), (Roman) 242 b; 
Ihmih.im li 318 b, Duty v 294 a; 
Liu’X’clopedistc's v 330 a; Ixpi- 
( ure.imsm v 3()<) a ; Ixl hies v (>03 
b; I'.d)ianism vi 47 a; Hedon- 
ism \ni 308 b; 11 nine vii 331 a; 

1 ndi\ idu.disni \ 11 (^78 b; juris- 
Iirudeiice viii .}8i a; L.iissoz 
I'.nre i\ 17 <1; M.ilthiis x (>8 b; 
Mill, I . \ 480 li; M ill, J. S. X 4<8 i 
. 1; P.ilex XI 333 b; Positivism xii 
2()2 1 ). Priestley xii 393 b; So- 
cietx' xi\ 22i> a; .Sox ereii;nty xiv 
2()7 b. 

Ut ilitx- - see M.irgin.il Utility Uco- 
iiomics. 

Uioi’iv— xv 200-03; Introd. \'oL 
I ( ixenaiss.ince and Reforma- 
tion) i loi b, (Individualism 
.111(1 U.ipit alism) I3()b; Bell.iniy 
ii 304 a; ('abet iii 13 1 b; Cam- 
[xinell.i iii b; (dommiiTiism 
i\' 84 1), (doninuinist ic Settle- 
ments i\' ()3-io2; I'ouricr and 

I ourierism vi 403 a; Harring- 
ton vii 272 b; Hcrlzka vii 341 a; 
Idealism vii 370 a; Levellers ix 
423 .1; More xi 8 b; Morelly xi 

II a; rVlmitivism xii 398-402; 
Sh('herbatov xiv 19 a; Sicialism 
xl\ i(}i a. 

U VAROV, S. S. — XV 203. 

I'/TARIZ, J. i)F~xv 203; Introd. 
VoL I (The Social Sciences as 
Discijilines, SjKiin) i 296 a. 

\d A. P. P. — Literature ix 540 a. 

V. y.~-Sfr \d)KONTSOV, V. P. 

V'acarii’s " -XV 204. 

Vaccaro, M. A — iv 588 a. 


Vaccin.'it ion — (Communicable Dis- 
e.'ises, ( 'ontrol of iv 72 a; Jenner 
viii 38! a; Kcjrosy de S/auto 
viii 393 a; Pasteur xii 18 b. 
Vaorancv xv 203-08; Begging 
ii 4()4 a; Lodging Houses ix 
, -<)h. 

\ aihinger, H. — vi 223 b. 

Vaii,, T. N. —XV' 208. 

Vaillant , L. — ii 385 a. 

V'.'ikuf — ix 102 b. 

Valdegam.is, Marques de — i^ee 
I)(_)\os(j ( CortLs, j . 

V\M NT I. ( — XV 208. 

\'aleriaui, I i 273 a. 

V \i LA, L. XV 209. 

Vallaux, C.- vi 622 b. 

Valoriz VIION XV 210-12; Busi- 
ness, ( jov't . Servnccs for iii 120 
a; I )e\'.'diiation \' 113 b; I^'anti 
Relief v: iif) b; International 
d'r.ide v'iii I9f) b. 

\d\i I AT ION — x\' 2 1 2-1 8 ; Account- 
ing 1 4if) b; Aj)j)reciation ii 143 
b; A.ssessment of Taxes ii 2'j(y- 
7(); ( '.i])it r lizat ion iii 208-11; 
('ustoms Duties iv (>71 b; I 'air 
Return vi 3^-38; (ioodw'ill vi 
69(1 b; Interest viii 134 b; Inter- 
state C'ommerce Commission 
viii 231 b; L.ind Wduation ix 
Rate Regiil.ition xiii 
108 b; Real Estate xiii 138 a. 
Wduation, Land — sec Land V'al- 

f ATI ON. 

\'ah’k and Pricl: — xv 218-23; 
."Xbstinence i 382-83; Antonino 

ii T26b; .^appreciation ii 141-44; 
Barter ii 4()8-(>9; By-Product 

iii T29 b; (^apital iii 187-90; 
('arey lii 226 b; ('hristianity iii 
437 b; Uhurch I'athers iii 467 b; 
Uonsumption iv 294 b; Cost iv 
4(17 a; C'ost of Living iv 478-83; 
Davenjiort v 8 b, 14 emand v 
69-73; Depreciation v 98 b; 
Distribution \’ i()7-74; L)umj)- 
ing \' 27(1 a; Economic Policy \' 
336 b; 1 .coriomics (Cl.assical 
School) v 333 a, (Marginal 
Utility Economics) 338 b, 
(Mathematical Economics) 363 
b, (C'ambridge School) 369 a, 
(Socialist Economics) 378 b, 
(Univfcrsalist Economics) 386 
b; Exchange v 668 a; Excise 
670 b; Exiiloitat ion \n 16- 17; 
Fair Return vi 3('>-38; Fleet - 
w'ood vi 279 b; h'ood Industries 
(Baking, U. S.) v\ 306 b; For- 
eign Exchange vn 3f)i a, 364 a; 
(ialianl \n 34() b; (loodvvill vi 
698-702; ('lossen vii 3 a ; ( iraslin 

vii I3() a; Hedging vni 303-07; 
Hermann vii 33(> a. Index Num- 
bers vii 632 38; Inflation and 
Dellation viii 28-33; Interest 
V'iii 134 a, T41 a; International 
Trade ( I'heory) viii 206 a; Just 
Price v iii 304 -07; Labor viii 617 
a, 618 b; 1 abor Exchange Banks 

viii 637-44; Eaissez Faire ix 
17 a; Lard Valuation ix 137-39: 
Laspeyres ix 183 b; Location of 
Industry ix 592 a; Market x 
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131-33; Marsh.ill x 156 a; 
Menj^cr x 31 1 a; Money x 601- 
13; Monopoly- X 623-30; Na- 
tional Economic Planning xi 
igg a; Overproduction xi 513- 
17; Price Discrimination xii 
350-35: Price Regulation xii 
355-()j; Price Stabilization xii 
362-6(1; Prices xii 36t>-87; Pro- 
duction (Thet)r\ ) XI i 4(13 a, (Sta- 
tistics) 470 b; Rent xiii 289-92; 
Rubber xiii 455 b; Smith xiv 
113 a; Socialism xiv 199 b, 208 
b; Speculation xi\' 290a: Suppl> 
XIV 470-74; 'l uxation xiv 536 a; 
Transportation xv 88 a; Un- 
earned Increment xv 144-47; 
lJnemplo\ ment xv 152 a, i(>ob; 
Valorization xv 210-12; \’alua- 
tion xv 212-18; \\ ages xv 31 1 b. 

V^alues — Introd. \’ol. 1 (The S>- 
cial Sciences as Discijilines, 
Germany) i 260 a - (.'yrenaics i\ 
685 a; Ethics v 602-07; (ieistes- 
wissenschaften \'i 601 a; Juris- 
prudence viii 48<) b; Justice \’iii 
513 b; Philosoyihy xii 121 b; 
Political Science xii 219 b, 221 
a; State xi\^ 330 b; Wdue and 
Price xv 218-25; Weber xv 3S7 
a. 

Vamb6kv, a."’ XV 225, 

Van Cli.avi., J. W. — xv 225. 

X'andal, a. -XV 226. 

Vanderbilt ^^^M1L^ — ..v 227. 

Vanderkinderi:, L, ~xv 228. 

\'ANDERLl\r, J. — XV 228. 

\\yE, 1 1. — XV 229. 

VaKLIN, E. E, -XV 22Q. 

Varro — i 575 b. 

V'asa, ( J. — see ( u' staves 1. 

Vasco, (i — xv 230. 

Vasconcelos, J. — xi 419 b. 

V'asilciiikov, a. 1. -XV 231. 

Vasii.evskv, V. C'». XV 231. 

Vasquez -xi 287 a. 

VAriEL, E. DK— XV 232; UasLis 
Belli iii 26(1 b; Diplomatic Pro- 
tection V 154 a; Etiu.dity nf 
States V 581 a; Intervention viii 
236a; Neutrality xi 3(11 b. 

V^atteville, Sieur de — see Moni- 
ciirEtien, a. de. 

Vauban, S. ll P. de — XV 232; 
Introd. Vol. i ( I'he Rise of Lib- 
eralism) i 123 a. 

Vaugeois, H.— 1 423 b 

V'AUGHAN, R. — XV 233. 

Veblen, 'r. B. — XV 234: Introd. 
Vol. 1 (The 'I'rend to Interna- 
tionalism) i 177 a; Absentee 
Ownership i 377 b; Academic 
Freedom i 387 b; Business Gy 
cles iii 99 a; Career iii 225 a; 
Conservatism iv 232 a; Eco- 
/iomics V 388 b, 392 a ; h unc- 
tionalism vi 525 a; Vested In- 
terests XV 242 a. 

Vedism — FIrahmanism and Hin- 
duism ii 673 b. 

Veeder Pool — x 259 b. 

Vega, L. de — xiv 607 a. 

Vegetable Industry — see Fruit 
AND Vegetable Industry. 

Velasquez. D. R. de S. — ii 250 b. 


Venereal Diseases — Blind ii 587 b; 
Prostitution xii 555 a; Sex Edu- 
Ciition and Sex Id hies xiv 9 b. 
Wnizelos, 1 C — xi (>29 a. 

\’eni:i: — xv 235-37; J urisdictit>n 
\'iii 473 b. 

Vl.RiUK/v, I.- -XV 237. 

Verein fur Sozialpolit ik - i 263 a. 
\'erc.enn!:s, Comte de — xv 238. 
\’ek(.\iai d, P. W ■ XV 238. 

\’erri, A. -11 488 a. 

Vlrri, P -XV 239; Beccaria ii 
488 a. 

\ersailles, I'reatx of — .see IVeaty 
of X'ersailles, 1919. 

\’crw(srn, M, — \ 2(>8 a. 

Ves.diiis, A. — ii 551 <1. 

Wsciiha — C.osplan vi 709 a. 
Xd.sTM) Int 1- Ki.srs -xv 240-43. 
X'ested Rights— .see Visii-.D In- 

TI'-RI^STS. 

\’l lERANs — \\ 24^^- 47; Amer. 1 <•- 
gion ii 31-33: llousmg (C. S) 
vii 5i(> a; L.iiid Gnnits (Brit. 
Empire) ix 36 b, (Eat. .Amer.) 
40.1, (C S.) 32 b; iXuisions xii 
68 b; Public Iduployment xii 
(>3^ b; Land Settlement ix ()2 b, 
Ri'habihf at ion xm 221-25. 

\’l-To- \\ 247 Lee isKitixe As- 
semblies (L. S.) ix 3()7 <1, 

Vi-.i iLLor, 1 .. — xv 2.;9. 

'/ickers, A. — xi i3t><i. 

Vickers- .Arinst rongs, Ltd. — xi 132 
<1. 

\dco, G. B.- xv 24<); Introd. \'ol. 

I ( I he Re^'oln 1 ions') i I3(> a; 
Rom.int K'ism xiii 428 <1; S{»ci<d 
P.sycholoe\' xi\' I 52 a. 

X'ICIOR IdMMWl EL II -XV 25I. 
\'ii)AL Di': LA BLAcnr., P. M. J. — 
XV 251 . 

\’idal, hd — i\' 378 a 
\ ienna, Congress of — ii 398 b. 
X'ierk.indl, A.- Introd. \'ol. i 
(War and Reorient .it ion ) i 205 
a; S(K‘ir)log\' xi\' 244 1). 

X'lIN \M' svAK \ — xv 252; Jimuta- 
\ aliana viii }03 b. 

Vilain .xiil iv 108 b. 

X'lLf.M.E CoMMl MT^ — XV 253 
59; Agran.in Movements (Lat. 
Amer.) i 511 h; .Agricult lire 
(Mediaeval) i 575 b, (China) 
590 a, (Eng.) 577 1 ), (J.ipan) 
5()I b; Enclosures \ 523 a: Land 
'Tenure (L. Fair, and Ne.ir L.ast) 
ix 99 b, (India) 110 b, (Lat. 
Amer.) 119 a, (Riissi.i) 108 a, 
(W. Eur., Brit. Idiqiire and 
C. S.) 83 a, 87 b; Manori.il Sys 
tern X 98 a; Ke;)re.sent,)t ion xiii 
310 a; Rural Society xiii 471 a; 
SeelK>hm xiii 641 b. 

Villani, ( vii 373 a. 

X'lLLAKD, IL — XV 259. 

Villari, P. — XV 260. 
Villenei^ve-Bar(;emont, Vi- 

CGMTE DE — XV 26o. 

ViLLEKMf:, E. R. XV 261, 

Villiers, (d P.— XV 261. 

ViLLIERS, J. H. DE— "XV 262. 
Vincent, IL--xv 263. 

Vincent de Paul — xv 262; Oza- 
nam xi 526 b. 


VlNOGKADOKK, P. — XV 263; In 
trod. V'ol. I (The Social Sci 
elites as Discifilines, (it. Brit.) 

i 239 b; J urisprudence viii 483 a. 
Vi( iLi'.NCT - XV 264 -67 ; Anarchism 

ii 48 a; Antiradicalisni ii 1 17 b- 

Assassliial ion ii 271 75; Atrtici- 
ties ii 302 ot; Baboiivism ii 
375; Brigandage ii (>93- 96; Con- 
sjiiracy, I’olitic.d i\' 238 41; 

( riminal .Syndicalism iv 582- 
84; Idectitms v 455 b; Idhics v 
(>05 a; Tends vi 220-21; Fili- 
bustering \'i 231 3^. T'orce, Po- 
litit'al \ i 341 a; ( .eneral Strike 
\'i ()o8 b; (icrshuni \i 63<j b; 

1 nsiirred ion \iii 116 18; In- 
timidation viii 23(1 .^2; Ku Klux 
Klan \ ill (>07 b. L.dior Legisla- 
tion and Law \ in 6(>8 b, Lese 
Majesty ix 4i() b; Lsiiching ix 
^*.VL-t3: M.iss.icre x li)i <14; 
^l.lss^•'^ X U)o b; No\’iko\' xi 402 
a; Policing. Industri.d xii it;3 - 
9(); Rat'keteenng xiii 45-50; 
Rex'olulion .md Counter-revo- 
lution xiii 367 a, 370 l>; Riot 

xiii 38f) gj; Sabotage xiii 4(>5 b; 
.Stjrel .xiv 2f)2 1 ), Strikes .ind 
Lockouts xi\- 422 b; 'rernirism 

xiv 575 80. 

X’lOl.LI T , P.— XV 
\’]ki now , R. .x\ 2()7. 

Vis. I — xii 1 5 h. 

X'ishuu - ii (i7() b, 

X'ltal Statistics — see Births; 
M()KTAlit\: Poi'iLAiioN; De- 
MO(. RAIMI V. 

X’ll.dism- see Mi t danism and 
Vitalism. 

X’lroRiA, Id DI — XV 2()8: Introd. 

\ ()1. I (^ The Soci.al Sciences <is 
Distiplines, Sf),iin) i 295 a. 
X’itruviiis, M. — ii 247 a. 

\ lTTt)KrNO Id T eI IRl' XV 2(>9. 
\dVEK ANAN’D \, .SW'AMI W 27O. 

\ i\ 1 s, J. L. - ,\\' 270. 

X’l.idimu of Kiev- xiii 265 a. 
\'lai>imirsk\ -H i I) \No\ , M. Td — 
XV 271. 

\'o( AT ION AL T.DI ( A 1 lO.N- XV 272- 

7S; Agrit'. Idl neat ion i 538-42; 
Ap{)rent iceship ii 144 47; Busi- 
ness Tdhic.it ion in 107-10; ('on- 
tinn.it ion Schools iv' 313-15; 
('orres])ondence Schools iv 445 
b; Cripples i\’ 594 a; Home 
T.conomics vli 421) .1; Industrial 
IdliK'.Ttion \ li (>92 <)7; M.innal 
Training X 103 05; Rehabilita- 
tion xiii 221 25; Social Work 
xiv 178 .1, 183-87; 'I'e.Mching 

Profession x\v 547 b; Unem- 
jiloyment Insurance xv 172 b. 
VoCAJlONAL GiTDANCE— XV 2y(r-’ 
7«); Labor Turnover viii 712 a; 
Ment.il 'Tests x 328 a. 

Voet, J . — iv 7 89 a. 

Vot.i-.L, J. — w 279; Parties, Po- 
litical (New^ Zealand) xi hoy b. 
VotiELSANG, K. VON— XV 2Ho. 
Voldemaras, A. — vii 73 a. 
Volksbiihne- xiv 6 j i a. 

Volksgeist — xi 233 b. 

Vollmar, G. von- — xv 281. 
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Volski, A.— .see Machajski, W. 

Volstead Act — xii 504 a. 

VoLTAiRi',, F.-M. A. i)K— XV 2H1; 
Introd. Vol. i (The Rise of 
Liberalism) i 120 a, ( Phe Revo- 
lutions) 129 b; Bayle ii 4^4 a; 
Fnlighlenment v 551 b; Freron 
vi 489 b; llistf)ry and llisturi- 
og:rai>hy vii 375 a. 

Voliint.irism - xii 310 a. 

V'OLlfN'TAHV As^-CK IMIONS XV 

283 87; Introtl. 1 (d'he 

(irowtli of Autonomy) i 74 b, 
('Phe 'Prend to 1 ntcrnat ion.d- 
ism) 178 b; Association ii 28:;.- 
86; C'lubs iii 573 77; ( lubs. 

I’olitic'al iii 377 80; Collectiv- 
ism 111 634 b; C'oojiei <it ion iv 
p ed(M Mt ion \i 177 a; 
^ iiiilds \'ii 204-24; Fev^al Aid ix 
322 b; Maioritv Rule x 5() a; 
Religious Institutions (Frotes 
tant ) xin 271 b; Social ()i,i;anl- 
zation xiv 140 a; Lnwin \v 
189 a. 

\'oK<)Mso\-, \’. V . — x\ 287. 

X’orwart s ^ 11 322 b. 

X’oilNc. \\ 287 -()i ; Absent-XOt- 
m^ 1 37t). iPdlot 11 410-12; 
Pdec'tioiis 4 so 74.. ludei'eud- 
ent X’otin^: \'ii t)|8 4(), Inifia- 
ti\’e and Referendum \'ui 5(/ 
52; Ini mil lat ion \ 111 241 a , 
Literal \' and ll!ilerar\' i\ 3:0 a ; 
Mai lime, Folii ical i\ t)0o b, 
Maiorit\ Rule \ 33 -60, Mmor- 
it>’ Rights X S29 b; NatixT 
Fi» 1 h'\' I N. Am*T I M 2(4 i a , 
Plebiscite XU 103 b. Fnm ines, 
I’oht ical Ml 396 1'. I’roport ion il 
Rt‘j)resent <il ion Ml 341 Co Reg- 
istration of X oters >'111 218 21, 
Short iPdlot Moxenient mn- 4 c- 
4t.; St taw Xole m\ t'7 >9. 
Sutlra^e MV 4 C'-.^o 

X otmi; Mai limes- iPiIlot ii 41 I a; 
P'lect 10ns V 4 33 .1. 

X ucetich, ).— vn 373 b. 

XXAcii, A. — w 291. 

X\afd~-/a^hlul P.isha xv 323 b. 

XXa^e Fund 'Pheorx — Longe ix 
603 b; XWi^es xv 2114 b. 

XXai^e Rei;ulation — Labor Legis- 
lation and Law viii 692 b; 
I.alKiurers, Statutes of ix 3-6; 
Minimum XX'age x 491 -<)3. 

WAf.rs — XV 291-320; Agric. La- 
bor i 349 b, 3 so a; Automobile 
Industry li 32!) b; Black Death 
ii 575 C lerical ( Iccujiat ions iii 
332 a; ('oust met ion Industry 
iv' 270 b; I )istrlbut ion i (>7-74; 
Domestic Service v 202 b; 
Economics ((dassical School) 
V 333 b, (Cambridge School) 
370 a; P’lect ric.d Manufactur- 
ing Indust rv 473 a; I'.imily 
Allowances vi 71 73; Pdsheries 
vi 2(h) b; I'ood Industries 
(Baking, Fair.) vi 304 b, fC. S.) 
307 b, (BeveiMges) 31^) .i, 

(C'onfect ionery) 311 a; lAirni- 
ture vi 341 b; (iarment Indus- 
tries vi 380 a, 383 a; (his 


Industry vi 591 b; Glass and 
Pottery Industries vi 673 a; 
Motels vii 476 a; Hours of 
Labor vii 481 b, 483 .i; Inter- 
natif)nal 'Pr.ide (d'hcory) viii 
202 a; Iron and Steel Industry 
viii 313 b, 319 a; Journalism 
viii 423 a; Labor Disputes viii 
634 b; l.abor Exchange Banks 
viii 637 44; Labor, Methods of 
Remunertition for viii 672—82; 
Labourers, Statutes of ix 3-6; 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
Industry ix 1 93 b. Leather 
Industries ix 314 b; 1 oca t ion of 
Industry ix 389 a; Longshore- 
men IX (H)/ a; blotch Industry 
X 203 a; Meal Packing and 
Slaiightei ing (C. S. ) x 248 b; 
Minimum XX’age x 41;!— ‘13; ( )il 
Indus? r\ xi 447 a, 1 Vices 
(Hist.) xii 378 a; Printing and 
Pul)jr hmg xii 413 .1, I’ublic 
Lnif)lo\ ment xii 630 b; Pul[) 
and IXiper Industry xu 710 b; 
Oiiarrying xiii K) b, Railroads 
Mil 94 a: Rodbertns xiii 413 a; 
Seamen xiii 914 a, Social Insur- 
ance \i\’ I v> ‘1. Standards of 
1 i\ ing \i\' > t b; Statistics 

XIV 2()2 I). Strikes and Lockouts 
XIV 420 b; 'I raeV Lnions 
(Russia) x\ VI F. I n(mjf)loy- 
ment \\' 133 <1: XXomen in 
Industry x\ 4 S3 a, 438 a; 
Wood Industries xv .^73 b. 

XX’m.m K. A. IL Ct.— \v 320; 
P.i'onomics V 383 b, d'axatiun 
■mv 533 <>- 

W iigner, ( ). Ii 236 a. 

W’agnei , R. — xi 374 a. 

W'ahhabitc-s — Islamic Law viii 
347 a; Mohammed ibn ‘Abd 
al-WahlDl) X S73 »>• 

W'ailly, J. N. de--ii I7<’ a. 

Waite, M. R. — xiii io() a 

W '\i 12. F. w 321. 

W'ahz, ( XV 321. 

Waiver, Doctrine of Insurance 
vin 1 10 a. 

Wakimili), it — x\^ 322; 

Homestead vii 439 a; Land 

(irants (Brit. Ivmj ire) ix 38 a; 
Land Settlement ix 39 P); Pub- 
lic Domain xii t)2t) a. 

W AMTV. P. XV 322. 

W dd. L.— XI .jo8 b. 

Waldeck- Rousseau, P. M. — ii 

W alflenses-— Messianism x 3()i b; 
Sects xiii ()2t) a. 

Wh\LKi-.k, A.- XV 323. 

WAt.Krh P' A. — XV 32s; Introd. 
\’ol. I ( Phe Social Scieni'es as 
Disci] )hnes, IP S.) i 33!) b; 
Distribution v i6() b. 

Walker, W . — vi 232 a. 

WAll Street Journal — ii 467 a. 

W’aij.acI', a. R. — XV 323; Biology 
ii 333 a; P. volution v 931 a. 

Wallack, il iifif/ H. XV 323. 

W ALLAcr., R. — XV 326. 

WvLLAS, Cr. — xv 326; Introd. 
Vol. I ( 7 'he Trend to Inter- 
nationalism) i 182 b. 
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Wallenstein, A. E. W, von — vii 
641 a. 

Walpole, R. — xv 327. 

Walras, A. A. — xv 328. 

Walras, M. IT L. — xv 328, In 
trod. Vul. 1 (Nationalism) i 
166 a; PToiiomics v 337-63. 
3 (>5 'L 3bb a. 

Walsh, C. M. — vii 633 b. 

W^altlu T''amil\ — XV 329. 

WPinamaker, J. — xii 273 b. 

Wanc. an-siU — XV 330. 

WPmg Mang — ix 114 a. 

W'AR — XV 331-42. See Classifica- 
tion of Articles (War), j). 337. 

fl/.sc Agreements, Inter- 
national i 3i(; a; Anthropology 
ii 84 b; IFilance of Power ii 
395“<)9; Christianity iii 436 a; 
( luniac Movement lii 381 b; 
Corrupt iim, l\jlitical iv 430 a; 
Dance iv 703 a; Diplomacy v 
151 b, Drug Addiction v 244 a ; 
Pood Supjily vi 336 b; Inter- 
national Law' viii 168 a; Inter- 
vention viii 27 ,y a; Labor Move- 
ment VI’: 9S6 b; Marine 
Insm, \ 116 a; Mass ICxpulsion 
X l8(> a; M iss.u re x 192 a, 
Meltds \ 3(17 a; Migrations x 
■I 2 1 ri , (Vopagaiuia xii 324 h; 
Water\va\'s, Inland xv 382 1 ). 

War Debts -- D(‘bt v j() b; War 
Pinani'c xv 330 a. 

War Economics -xv 342-47; In- 
trod. \oI. I (War and Re- 
01 ient at ion) i 210 a; Caisplan 
\i 7o() cl, Ciovt. (Jwned C'or- 
Iioratioiis vii 109 b; Govt. 
Regulation of Industry \\\ ij 8 
b; Housing (Lur.) vii 302 a, 
(I . .S.) 313 b. Inflation and 
Deflation \'iu 30 a; Nation- 1 
Economic Pbinning xi 200 -• , 
Ih'ice Regulation xii 337 b. 
Prof it (‘cniig xii 492 b; Re- 
gionahsTii xiii 212 a; Rei't 
Regul.ilion xiii 293 a; Rerpiisi- 
tions, Military xiii 324-29; 
W\ii ) inance xv 347-32; 
Women in Industry xv 433 a. 

War Finance. — xv 347 32, 
Dri\es, Alonev R. using v 239 
a ; Excess Profits Tax v 664-66; 
Federal Reserve System vi 138 
a; POrced Loans vi 347 a; 
Loans, Intergovernmental ix 
33t) b; Mobiliz.it ion and Ple- 
mobilization x 3(ii a; War 
PA'ononiics xv 343 a. 

War (.uilt - .Aggression, Inter- 
n. ition.il i 483-86; Archives ii 
1 7<) a, W.ir xv 340 a; W^orld 
\Var x\' 493 b. 

War Profits 'Pax™ ."fcc Excess 
Profits 7 'ax. 

WAir Risk Insurance — Life In- 
surance ix 467 a; "Veterans xv 
246 a. 

Wariu rCi, P. M. — XV 352. 

W'ard, A. M. — xiii 350 b. 

Ward, L. PP — xv 333; Introd. 
\'ol. I (Nationalism) i 169 b; 
Crcnius vi 613 b; Statics and 
Dvnamics xiv 353 a. 
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Warehousing — xv' 

Agric. Marketinp: (U. S.) i 561 
a, 562 a; Auctions ii 3ix)-i 1 ; 
I’aniine vi 87 b; I'oocJ Indus- 
tries (Food Distribution, Rus- 
sia) vi 327 b; Free Ports and 
f ree Zones vi 437 b; tirain 
ElcvMtors vii 13^-39; Ports 
and Harbors xii 257 a; Re- 
frigeration \iii 107 b. 

W arfare, Laws or -xv 359-64; 
Armed Merchantmen ii 201-03; 
Armistice ii 204-05: Aviation 
ii 34S a; Blockade ii 594“-<K>: 
Decl.iration of London v 47— 
48; Declaration of Paris v 
48-49; Haj^ue Conferences \'ii 
243 a; International Law v'iii 
169 b; Merchantmen, Status of 
X 352 a; Prisoners of W\ar xii 
41 22; Prize xii 424-26; Re- 

prisals xiii 317 a. 

Warner, W\ — viii 570 a. 

W\arrants — Arrest ii 221 b; 

Searches and Seizures xiii 617 a. 
Warren, (L F. — 1 534 b. 

W’arrfn, J, — xv 364; Anarchism 
ii 49 a; Communistic Settle- 
ments iv 100 b; Labor 1L\- 
chanis^e Banks viii (D8 b. 

W’AR^ NSKl, L. T. — XV 365. 
Washing! ON, B, '1 . — xv 365; 

Negro Problem xi 347 a. 
Washington t \ > n f e re 1 1 c'e— A r m a - 
ments ii i()6 a; Arued Mer- 
chantmen ii 202 a; F<ir Eastern 
Problem vi 95 b; Limitation of 
Armaments ix 480 b. 
W'ashin(iION, (). — \v 3()6; Agri- 
culture, (io\t. Services for i 
600 b; Isolation, Diplomatic 
viii 354 b. 

Waste — xv 367-6(); Advertising i 
474 a; By-Product iii 129 30; 
Conservation iv 227 f 
struction Industry l\ 266 b; 
Fatigue vi 14S-51; Heavy 
C'hcrnicals \'ii 302 a; Manage- 
ment X 79 a ; ( )il lndustr>' \i 44 s 
b; Chiarrying xiii 18 a; W\iter 
Supply XV 374 b. 

Waste Disj>()sal — ser Svnitaiion 
Water Law -xv 36()-72. 

W’^ater Power — IClect ric Power v 
460 a; Povv^r, Industrial xii 
294 a. 

W^iER Sri'iT.Y — xv 372-77; 
Communicable Diseases, Con- 
trol (jf iv 69 b; W.iter Law^ xv 
369 72. 

W'aterman, T. T, — vi 290 a. 
Waterways, Inland — xv 377- 
84; Commcrcitd Routes iv 
19-24; Compacts, Interstate iv' 
no b; Fdoods and Flood (ain- 
trol vi 282-85; International 
Waterways viii 208-14; Inter- 
state Commerce viii 221 a; 
Panama Canal xi 554-58; ports 
and Harbors xii 255-60; Rail- 
roads xiii 78 a; Suez Canal xiv 
444-47; Transportation xv 81 
b, 85 b; Water Law xv 369-72. 
Waterways, International — see 
International Waterways. 


W ATKIN, E. W. — XV 384. 

Watres Bill — ii 342 b, 356 a. 
W^ATsoN, IC — xv 384; Agric. Soci- 
eties i 570 b. 

W'ATsoN, J. — XV' 385. 

Watson, J. JL — Abnormal Psy- 
chology i 361 b; Adjustment i 
438 b; Behaviorism ii 495 b, 
4<>7 b; FMucational Psychology 
V 433 b; Psychology xii 5{)4 a. 
Watson- Parker Act^ — xiii 96 b. 
W'att, J. X 4 a. 

Waik.h, B — XV 385. 

W’a/o - v’in 261 ,i. 

Wealth, National— .see National 
Wealth. 

Weather iii 559 <1. 

WiWEk, J. B. — xv 386. 

WVbb, JL (nid .S. h'abianism v i 
46 a, 47 b, Industrial Democ- 
racy v'ii ()Ol a. 

W ebb-Pomerene lOxport d'rade 
.'\ct — VI 17 b. 

Weber. — I oiMtion of Industry 
IV 58(> a; S<vcloloey xiv 213 b. 
Weber, h. H. Itehavionsm ii 
406 b; Psychology xii 5<)i a. 

Wi lu-k, M. — XV ^ Introd. \'ol 
I (The S()('i.il Silences as> 
Disciplines, (ierman> ) i 2()o a. 
Belief ii 501 b; Bourgeoisie ii 
()55 b; C'hiss iii 532 .1; ICconotuic 
History v' 322 a; ICconomics \ 
375 «L 390 a, 392 a; (icisiesw is- 
senschaften vi 601 b, Judaism 
v’iii 4vS a; National Ixononiic 
Planning \i l(>8 b; .Sociologv' 
xiv 242 b, 244 b; Technology xiv 
554 a. 

W I.MSTt R, 1 ). - xv 389. 

Wei ^^lng ■ see Shwg 
W4!(Hns AND Ml\SlREs — XV 
3.S<> ()2; Assi/es li 283 ’d; C'on- 
siimer Protection iv 283 a. 
Weimar (Oust it ut it >n — iLidget iii 
43 b; ( iovt . (( iermaiiy) vii 53 b; 
Labor Legislation and Lav\ viii 
661 a; National Economic 
(.’oiincils xi 194 a; Preuss xii 
346 a. 

WllsMANN, A. \V’ 392: Biology 

ii 554 b; Lamarck ix 22 a. 

W i:iss, A. — \v 393. 

W’eiilinc., W\- - XV 393; Labor 
Exchange Banks viii (>41 b. 
Wei/nianri. C. - xv' 534 b 
W'm.( u, W' H. — XV 3(>4. 

W ee( k!:k, K. r. — XV 394. 

W Lf.D, r. [>.— XV 395. 

W ELI ARt. W'OKK, IndE^TRIAL-- 
XV 395-^>9. Branchs ii 683 a, 
C'omj).iii> Housing iv' 117 b; 
Denny v <>0 b; Df)llfus v I92 b; 
F.mploycrs’ Assoc i. it ions V' 5!.} 
a; I'actory System vi 53 b; 

( •roup Insurance vii 182- 8H; 
Harniel vii 270 li; I lospitals and 
Sanatoria vii .4^)8 a; Industrial 
Hygiene vm 707-10; Industrial 
Rclatn)ns V'ii 715 b; Iron and 
Steel Industry v'.ii 317 a; 
Labor Disputes viii 635 b; 
Labor, Methods of Remunera- 
tion lor viii (>77 b; Leclairc ix 
317 b; Lcv'erhulme ix 424 a; 


Quakers xiii 13 b; Salt xiii 
52() a : Socitd Work (Case W'^ork) 
xiv 1 80 a. 

Wellesley, A.~sre Wellington, 
Lord. 

Wellesley, R. C. — \v 399. 

W'ellhai SIGN, J. — xv 400; 
Kuenen vdii 6o(^ a. 

W'lHj.iNc. TON, Lord — xv 401. 

Wi lls, 1 ). A. — xv 402. 

Wentworth, P. xiii 3 b. 

Wentwokim, W. C'.— XV 402. 

W'lCRGI LAND, 11 . A. -XV 403. 

W ert heimer, M . — C Onsc'lousness 
iv 216 a : ( '.est alt vi 644 a. 

Wisi.iv, J. — XV 403, Iatcrac>- 
and llliler.icy ix siob; Kevuvals, 
Religious XIII 3G() a. 

V\ eslerga.ird, 11 . — vii (>53 b. 

W'esterniarck, IC A.— Family vi 
(>5 .1 ; Incest v 11 t)2i a; ( Irn.imerit 
\i 49 () a. 

Western Assoc lated Press- xii 
.LH a. 

Western IdecMtic ('o.--xiv 564 a 

Western Fed of Miners x sot) b. 

Western I nion lelegraph CO. — 
XU 5(>2 b. 

W esterni/at ion - see Im kojU'.an- 
1/ \ IlON. 

Westiiighotise Idectncand Mariu- 
fact nr iiig C'o. — xv 405 a. 

Wl iNc.iioi ^L, ( i.- XV 405. 

Wi s I J, VKJ., I \\ 405. 

W est on, l\. - 1 57() a. 

Wl YDEMl M K, J -XV 406. 

W 1 \L, W . I .. \v 4o(). 

WiiAri L^ , K. XV 407. 

Wm AFLI , |. x\ 407. 

W'm AioN, H. — XV 408; Calv'o ill 
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Wheel— x 15 b. 

W'higs Parties, Political (Gt. 
Bnt ) xi t»oi b, (L S.) 598 b; 
Shatti'.sburv xiv 14 a. 

Wiini, .\. D. XV 408; Introd, 
\ 01 . I ( rh(‘ Soc ial .Sc iences as 
1 )isciphnes, I . .S ) i 3 :\4 .1. 

White collar WOrkcr - Labor 
Mov'einent viii t)8() b; .Middle 
( lass X 412 a. 

White I ast iv 2(>l b. 

White Man’s Burden- ii 381 a. 

White Slave d'raftic- xu ss(* b. 

White. W. A. X 315 b. 

W luteboy Disturbances v iii 287 
b. 

Wdii I El 11:1. D, ( XV 4oc>. 

Whitehead, ,'\. N — tiestalt vi 
()45 b; .Mec hamsiu .incl Vi- 
talism \ 2(»9 b. 

W'hitlev ( ouncils— Induslrial Re- 
l.itioris Councils vii 72 1 a; 
Labor-( 'ai)it a I C ooj »erat ion viii 
62() a; Labor, Ciovl. Services 
for viii 648 a. 

W'hi'iman, W'. — xv 410. 

Wdiitney, C'. A. — iv 583 a. 

W'liiiNEY, E.— XV 410; Stand- 
ardization xiv 320 a. 

WllOLhSALINt.— XV 411-17; Food 
Industries (Grocery d'rade) vi 
313 a; Marketing x 136 a; 
Merc.intile Credit x 330 a- 
Middleman x 415-17. 
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WiClIKRN, J. H.~ -XV 417. 

WiCKShLL, K. — XV 417; Kc(J- 
nomics v 3O7 b; International 
Trade (I’heory) viii 206 a; 
Price Stabilization xii 363 b, 
365 a; Prices (Tliecjry) xii 
374 ii- 

WiCKSTKED, P. H. -XV 41 H; Dis- 
tribution v 171 a. 

Wiclo of Ferrara— \'iii 261 b. 

Widows’ Pensions- see Motiii*:rs’ 
Pensions, 

WiELOHOLsKI, A. -XV 4T(). 

Wiese, L. von Intrcjd. \ad. I 
and KeonentaMon) i 205 
b; Sociology xiv 2 }-t b. 

WiEsER, F. VON XV 4i(j; Dis- 
tribution v 1 71 <1; I.aissez 

I'aire ix 17 b: Mone\' x t)u8 b. 

WiEAMOW'I 1 Z-Mo 1 ,EL 1 .M)ORFF, 1 1 . 
VON XV ^20. 

W'lIJlFRIolO F, W.~ \V 421. 

W’iley, 11. W’. — vi 208 b. 

Wilfan, J. -x 323 1 ). 

W'ilhelin l -see \\’ieei\m 1 ('(Ger- 
man) ). 

Wilhelnisdorf ( olony — w 2()E b. 

Wii Ki s, J. -vv 422, Scvirches 
and SiM/iires xiii 017 b. 

Wll EARO, I 1 I. \ / \ 2 J. 

WiLENK'J). 1 . lb \\ 423. 

Willcox, \\ . I'.- XII 240 b. 

W’llle, lb \i\' ()i I a. 

Wll.Ei\M 1 (l-biglaiKp XV .123, 

WiEMAM I ((.erniaro ■— \\ 424. 

William of (’hanijKMUx -- xiii 
141 a. 

WillEim of Norniamh'— i\ a. 

William of ( liange \ 111 2^7 a. 

William of 1 \ re - \ 11 372 1 >. 

WlI l E\M->. Iv - \\ .)24. Natural 
Law \i 287 b, kt'li'^ioiis l^ree- 
dom \in 24 ; a . 

Wills— .(V 1 \ni 111 I \N( 1 . 

Wli-s(>\, j.-w 423, ('ontract 
( ’laiise i\ v^o .1 , 

WlE'^ON, 1 . lb- W 42(). 

W ii-soN, 1 . W x^ t20: Amend- 
ments, ( 'oust It lit ional 11 22 a; 

( hecks and balances iil 3()4 b; 
('ongressiona I t iO\'l . \\ 2 o 2 a; 
lbir\ev vii 278 .1; Isolation, 
Dii)lomatic \m 33s a; Monioe 
1 )oct rine x (1 v ^ )j)t'n I )o(ir xi 
470 a : I’liblii It >' Ml (KE) a ; 
Reparations xiii 300 a. 

WlNCKFa.M \NN. J. J. -XV 428. 

Wiridelbaiid, W . \i 001 a, 

W'lndow l ax \’u 4<)^ b, 

WlN'Dsi Hi ID, lb - X\' 42 (). 

Windstorm Insurance i 3t7 a. 

WINDIHORSI, 1 . XV 424. 

Wmkelblech, K. tb ^ .'scr 
Mari.o, K. 

WiN’sTwia ( b XV 430; bevel 
lers ix 423 a; Socialism xiv 
ic>i a. 

WlNiURoi’, J. -x\ 430; History 
and 1 lislonour.iph\' \'ii 383 b. 

WlRiii, M. x\ 431. 

Wise, b M. xv 432. 

Wishart , ( I. \ ’ii 383 b. 

Wissell, K. xi 200 b. 

WissliM', (' \nthropology ii 103 
b; (Ailture Ai'ea iv 04^> a. 


Witchcraft— Magic x 43 b; Perse- 
cution xii 84 a. 

Witenageniot- “(bovt. vii 11 a; 
Legislative Assemblies ix 336 b. 

Witt, J. de — xv 432; Annuities ii 
70 a. 

WiTTi'b S. Y.— XV 433; Archives ii 
177 b. 

WoEF, F. A. — XV 434. 

WoEFF, C.- XV 433; Introd. Vob 
I (The Revolutions) i 138 a; 
Enlightenment v 530 a; Ntit ural 
Law xi 284 b, 28cy a ; Psychology 
xii 3(>o a; Vat tel xv 232 a. 
WrjEFF, lb \\ . — XV 435. 

Wollemborg, b. — 382 a 

\\ OEESloNia RAFT, M XV 436 , 

WoLowsKi, L. lb M. R. — XV 437. 

W'l )ES 1 V, '] . XV 437 . 

UoElMWN, b. XV 438 . 

Wol/endoi-ff, R. — i 210 b. 

WoM-W, I'osITION IN' SOCIETY' 
XV 43')-3i. .So Classification f)f 
Artules (Marriage and the 
l annly), p. 333. See ais.- Introd. 
\ol. 1 ((ireck Culture and 
d'honghi) 1 J4 b, 36 b; Amateur 
ii ip b; Anthropology ii 82 b, 
Art (Chinese) ii 231) a; Rok 11 
(>2l b: (^areeriii 220 a; Chiiie'-e 
Problem in 434 a; C hivalry m 
430 ti ; (diristlanit y iii 460 ,1; 
C Oednr.it ion iii ()l.pi7; r>o- 
meslir Sersice v i()S~2()(r, 
lairifiides \ (>23 a; h'ashion \i 
142 b; Centleman, T heoi-y of 
the \ i t)ip a: Judaism viii 437 
a; b<i\\ (Ccitu) ix 248 <1, 

(Hindu) 23(1 a, (Jewish) 223 a, 
(Slavic) 243 b; l.ileratiire ix 
32(> a, Morals X (>43 a ; Nursing 
xi 40s- 1 2 ; ( )ecii) ».it ion xi 420 d : 
Piiblii 1 aiiployineiit xii (>33 a; 
Sj)eciali/at ion xi\' 280a; Stains 
.d 5 - Stoicism xi\ .pip a; 

reaching Profession xiv 348 a; 
Women in Industry xv 431 -3(>: 
W omen’s ( Irgani/al ions xv 4t)0- 
03. 1 -or Juriher bio^, teferoues 
see (lassilicat ion of Articles 
(I’cminism), p. 3()i. 

W’oman .Suit i age Antliony ii 73 
a; Anclcrt ii 308 b. (bluer lii 
27P a; I >ohm v 192 a; Ibiwcett 
v'l 133 b; Hunger Strike vii 
332 b; I.ockvvood ix 3(13 b; 
Mott xi 78 b; Panklmrst xi 
338 a, Sew all xiv 7 .1; Shaw xiv^ 
17 a; Stanton xiv 32(* a; W'orn- 
cin, Position in Societ y xv 443 a ; 
women’s ( Irganizations xv 462 
b; Wootlhnll \v 473 b. 

W'oman’s Christian 'I'emperance 
Cnloir — Prohibition xii 301 b; 
deniperanee Movements xiv 
5<’9 a . 

WoMl'N IN InDUSIRY— XV 431- 
3(); liagley ii 383 b; Cderi” il 
( )i'CUi)ations iii 331 b; Day 
Niirser>' v 13-10; Domestic 
Service v ipp b; l^actory 
.System vi 34 b; h’ood Industries 
(Raking, lb S.) \i 307 b, 
(ConliN't ioniuy ) 311 a; Hours 
of b<ibMr vii 481 b. 489 b; 


Ihrer vii 378 a; Industrial 
Hazartls vii 700 b; Jameson viii 

309 b; Labor 'J'u mover viii 
711 a ; Laundry and Dry Clean- 
ing Industry ix 193 a; Mac- 
arthur, M. R. ix O47 a; Match 
Industry x 203 a; Maternity 
WOllare x 223 b; Meat Packing 
and Sl.iughtering (lb S.) x 
2 ,j 8 b; (Iccupation xi 431 b; 
Paterson xii 25 a; Textile 
Industry xiv 31)2 a; Vbicat ional 
Education xv 273 b; W^ages xv 
313 a; Woman, Po.sition in 
vSociet y x"' 444 b. 

Women’s Iblucation Anderf>on 

ii S3 a: Idackvvell ii 381 b; 
Rodichon ii 013 b; ( 'oeducation 

iii 014-17; Davies v 11 a; 
]blc>sofova vi 234 a; |ex~Blake 
viii 3tg^ b; Etiiige Ix 133 a; 
I.V’oii ]\ (>43 a; Ramabai xiii 
loo a; .Schmidt xiii 37O a; 
Sewall XIV 7 a; Wbllard xv 422 
b; Woman, Position in Society 
XV' 449 b. 

WOmI'N’s ()i( ANIZATIONS XV 

46 o-(, 3 . 

Wood I imsirii ^ -xv 463-73; 

( 'onserViition iv 227 b; I'orests 
vi 382-87; Pulp and Paper 
Indusiry xii 705-11; Shij)- 
buildiiig xiv 2() b. 

Wood, S 171 a. 

WOoDiii EE, \b (b — XV 473. 
Wb)Di)s, K. .\ — \v 47O. 
Woodward, ( . M. x 104 a, 

WOoE — XV' 47O 82: Auctions ii 

310 a. L.iiid Settlement ix 39 b; 
Livestock Industrv ix 348 b; 
Abicarthur ix t)40 b; Mcrc.inllle 
(’redit x 329 b, Parties, {\)- 
liTical (Australia) xi (>03 b; 
'I’extile Industry xi\' 581 b, 
384 b, 388 a. 

W\)olley, 11 . T.“ i 437 a. 

Wb)OLM w, J.— \'v 482. 

Worcester, Nb -xii 41 b. 
W'oRDswoK i II, Wk -xv 483; Tran- 
scendemt bi.-^m xv 70 a. 
Workers Lot i ation -xv 484 
88; Introd. \'ol. i (I'he Social 
Sciences tis Discljilines, I ranc'e) 

i 23O b; Adult hbluc.ilion i 4(14 
a; Education (Part 'bime) v 
423-28; Industrial Education 
v'ii ()(>2-(47. 

WOrkhouse — ii 8 a. 

Wb )R K M F N ’ s Com pens V \ ion — XV 
488 <>2; Automobile Insurance 

ii 331 b; Casually Insurance iii 
2O2 a; C'om|>ensal 1011 and Li- 
ability Insur.ince iv 133-41* 
Emj'lov'ers’ Liability v 318 a, 
Industrial Hazards vii 702 a 
703 b; Labor, ('.ovt. Services 
for v'iii O4S b; Labor Legislation 
and Law viii (8)3 b; Maritime 
Law X 127 a; Rehabilitatirm 
xiii 223 b; Sufety Mov’enient 

xiii 304 b; Social Insurance 

xiv 134 38; Social W’ork (Ca.se 
Wbirk) xiv' 1 80 a. 

Works (b)iincils -ver Indxtstriae 

K EE ATI O N s ( ; 01; N C . I E S . 
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World Court— P ermanent 
Court of International his- 

TIUE. 

World Disarmament Conference 
— ix 485 b. 

World Federation of Education 
Associations — xiv 552 a. 

World War -■x\’^ 4q2-(;S; Inlrod. 
Vol. I (War and Reorientation) 
i 189 a; Aehrenthal i 481 b; 
Aggression, Internationcd i 485- 
86; Agrarian Movements (H. 
Central Eur. and the Balkans) 
i 503 b; Agric. ICducation i 539 
a; Agric. Policy (Eur.) i 506 a; 
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I IcsiK, IsA\(' — Philo Jud<ieus. 
Ili^iMDi, S. H (irundtvig, 

N. V S. 

HnciiiNsoN, William 'I'. — Mc- 
Cormick, C. H.; M ('Master, J. 
H. 

llunoN, W'. IK— Herket, T. 

I I YDi , Cii AKLi s (’iii:ni:y — Armed 
Menhaiit men. 

Hym\. Aluiri — Hlok, P. J.; 
Motley, J. L.; Witt, J. de. 

Iltis, Hu(.o — Alendel, (C J. 
iNiilH.Rii, S. IK Fire Protection. 
In MS. Harold A.— Allan, 11.; 
Fur Trade and Indiistrc ; Alac- 
ken/ie. Sir W\; Alount Stephen, 
h'irst Haron. 

1rs\y, SiLPHLN d’ — ^U niversities 
and C'olleges. 

1 s \Ars, Nathan — Commercial 

Law; Holt, Sir J.; Levi, 
Leone; Negotiable Instruments; 
Pledge; S.des. 

IsAYL Rudolf — A lining Law. 
IvLRSLN, Carl -Scharling, 11. WK 

Jackh, Ernst - Kiderlen-W ach- 
ter, A. von; Streseniaini, CL 
Jacob, K. F. — Introdiwtion (The 
(rrowth of Autonomy); Con- 
ciliar Alovement; Innocent 111 ; 
Inquisition; John of Salisbur>'; 
Lea, H. C.; Montfort, S. de; 
Paris, M. 

Jacobi, Ernst — Thbl, J. H. 


Jacobs, A. C. — Common Law 
Marriage; Guardianshifi; il- 
legitimacy (Legal Aspects); 
Landlord and Tenant; Marital 
Pro pert 

Jaffh, L. L.— Yenue. 

Jami'.s, F. C-YRiL — (dverstone, 
Lord; Shii)building. 

Jamt.s, HlrmanG. - (in ver nment 
(Lat . Amer. ). 

Jami s. M . — Levellers; Lilburne, 
J., Puritanism; W'instanley, (i. 

Ja.mlson, j. Adams, H. H.; 
Archi\’cs (U. S.). 

J\NNACCoM, P. — Cognetti de 
.\Kirtii-., S 

J ANowsKY, ()s( \rL — Z angwill, 1. 

J\KRL'J1, Hldi., o.p. — I ntroduc- 
tion KKhe Umvcrs.d Church); 
Aiiloniiio; Chr\-sostom, J.; Do 
minir.in h'nars; (irosset este, R. 

Jasi r()W, Joslph — Abnormal 
Ps\(h(>log\; ('onveiRion, Re- 
ligiou.^; Ltidd, ( i. T.; Alesmer, 
F. A : Prime, AL; Ps\'cholog\ . 

Jas/i, Osc.‘ t .Ananhism; Athe- 
ism (Alooern); Hach, A.; Fran- 
cis Jost ph i , Hot at h, M, ; Kos- 
suth, L.; Kiinfi, Z , La Hoetie, 
E rle; Socialism, S/ab(), L.; 
S/echen\i, (.'ount L; Tis/.i, L; 
Tis/a, K. 

Jkllifu', Smiih Ely — Esquirol, 
J.-IK D ; (iriesmger, W. 

JiiNKiNsoN, Hilary — Archives 
* 1 list . and Admin. ). 

Ji.NKS, Lil\M) H — Armed 
Forces, Control of; Hrasse\ , T.; 
Htooke, J.; Cur/on, (i. N.; 
D.ilhousie, d'enth Earl and 

M.irfiuess of; Emant ipation; 
Goldie, Sir Ci. D. T. ; (irace, 
W. R ; Johnston, Sir H. H.; 
Milner, Viscount A.; Rhodes, 
(K J.; Stanle\', Sir H. M. 

Jennings, 11. S — K'mgemcs. 

Ji Nsi N, CdiKisii N Pardon. 

Jr.ssiP, Philip C.— Neutrality , 
Pri/e; Re[)i isals. 

Jevons, 1L Si.vNLi y — Jevons, WK 
S. 

Jkzl, Gaston — B hack, M.; Boi- 
teau, I). A. P.; Financial Ad- 
ministration; Loans, Intergov- 
ernmental; Public Debt; 
Stourm, R. 

JiTiA, A. C. JosF.PHiTs — Govern- 
ment (Netherlands); Legisla- 
tive Assemblies (Netherlands). 

JoAD, C. E. Al. — Hume, D.; Real- 
ism; Robertson, J. M.; Spencer, 
H.; Stephen, .Sir L.; Wallace, 
A. R. 

JiaciiELSON, W’aldemar — A nu- 
chin, D. N. 

J OHNSON, Alexandf. R — Alms- 

house. 

Johnson, Alvin — Agrarian Alove- 
ments (Introd.); Antiradical- 
ism; Veblen, T. B.; War; War 
Economics. 

Johnson, E. A. J. — Alalynes, G. 
de; Misselden, E.; Rae, J. 

Jokl, Norbert — I smail Kemal 
Bey. 
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[oLowicz, II. F. Windsrhcid, H. 

joM'.s, H\kh\ra— l.ife Extensu)n 
Movement, Medicine (h>on. 
Organi/at ion). 

JoNi'.s. Cm: STb k LLOYr>— Pnnania 
C'anal. 

JoNhS, El.LloT -Kruttschnitt , J. 

JONIS, IlinVAKD Mumfori) 
T>ler. M. C. 

| 0 NI s, F D. Rm:iNVLL'r — Ja- 
bavu, J. T. 

JoM.s, Efwis Wr.nsTi'R Den- 
ti.strx : Medic nr (Econ. Or- 
gani/at ion ). 

Jones, Ricuvro E. — Cltssicism. 

(oM-s, Kills M. — W’oolniaii, (. 

JoNi s, Tnf)M\s — Smart, W'. 

Jordan, H. O* )n ai dson— liortli- 
wirk. A.; Ee\ \ T.awsijii Fa niil\^; 
Reuter, lEiron \'on; Walter 
FamiK'. 

Josefumin, Mm i nr w — 1 V<uua*, 
A. 

JovwovR', Draooi jeh — B uk.^eg, 
W; Marko\'U', S. 

J EDGES, A. W Hurlainarhi, F.; 
Culpeper, Sir T.; Idiot, Sir J. 

Jeynholl, Til. \V. -Biikhari, al-. 

K.\lki n, I'rans van — P.in les, 
Political 1 Belgium t. 

Kai.EEN, Hokm e M — Behavior- 
ism; Blasphemy; C'oeriion; 
C'ondil lonecl Keflex; C'onforrn- 
it\'; C'onhensu^; (’uhs, hdiiu'- 
tionalism; Iiinov'ation; Intr.iii- 
sigence; J<imes, W' ; Modern- 
ism; Morals; Persecufion; Pragy 
mat ism; Ps\’choanal\ sis; Radi- 
calism, Reformism; Self Pres- 
ervation 

Kampffmi YER, Pa EL -l asncr, K 

Kandil, I. E.- - Alten.sD‘in. K; 
Angcll, 1- B.; Bonil/, H : Bra\ , 
T,; Buchenhagen, J.; Carter, 
J. CF; Comenius, J. A ; ('onlin- 
uation School^; I )iest erw eg, 
F. A. \\'.; I'alucation (Public:; 
ITnest I; Hecker, J. J., \ oca 
tional Erlucation. 

Kanellopoelos, Panajohs — 
Koraes, A.; Rhigas, K. 

Kantor, j. R.- Fiekhterev, V. 

Kantorowicz, 11 mm ANN — 
Puchta, G. F.; Savigin, F. C 
von; Thibaut, A. F^. J. 

Kaplan, A. I). II. — F^aird, IE C.; 
Care\ , ^E; Colwell, S.; Fxelle\ , 
V\'. E).; Ra>anond, D. 

Kareyi:v, N. — Danilevsky, N. Y. 

Katz, Eeo • Art (Japan). 

Kawakami, Kiyoshi K. Fuku- 
zawa, Y.; Government (Japan); 

I to, I^rincc IE; Kido, T. 

Kaydkn, FaegenI' M. --"C'oopcr- 
alion (I’i.iissia; Consumers' 
Coop.). 

Keezer, DI'.xtkr Merriam - 
Business; Federal Trade Com- 
mission; F^ress. 

Ki:hr, FCckari — C lausewitz, C. 
von; Graumann, J. P.; Krufip, 
A.; Munitions Industry; Nobel, 
A. 13. 

Keilhau, Wilhelm — A arum, F^. 


r.; lanarsen, E.; Sidiweigaard, 

A. M. 

Keith, A. P.i- rriedalI'- Domin- 
ion Status; Ilbert, Sii C. P. 
Kelloea'., Pai l TE Cileason, A. 

13.; Socal Settlements. 
KI'.ndriek, Blmamin B - Agra- 
rian Mo\’ements (E S ); 
Stephens, A. II ; .Stevens, T ; 
.Sumnei , (\ 

Ki NNi.DY, W'. P. M.~ Baldwin, 
R.; Blake, Id; Flood, IE; Howe, 
b; Ealontame, .Sir E. IE; Ee- 
boy, A. IE F. 

KlnwoRIIiy, j. M — Mahan, A. 
; Na\A' 

Kin YON, Ri Tii 1 leadkim, S. D.; 
Holland, II S. 

Fxl YM s, J. M. -C redit Control; 

Fdlgew ort h, k V. 

KiiAiRMLMi, K T Butrus al- 
lUist am 

Ki\\(. K\N(. iie- Art T'hina) 
IxlisiAM III IE A. A — Alexander 
1, Betsk\. El; Chetkassk\, \'. 
A ; i\.in IV, Kisele\ , C'ount Id 
I).; Milutin, N. .\ 

Kir ssLiNi., < ). E OiiariA mg 
Kni’MRKk, WviiL ('K>\ern- 
ment Reiiorliiig 

Ki\(., lioLloN (»o\’ernment 
( ltal\ ' 

Kipp, 'Idn odor Dernburg, IE 
KiRin , I' 1 HN N W 11 I 1 Wls 
Pr\ nne, W ; Rut hei ford, .S 
Kikiiv, Kieiixrd .SniiioN 
M(»lor XrliK'le A('( ident^. 
KlREitwi (il OROI \\ -(':ii)ital 
Pin’ishment ; C'timinal Etiu ; 
( Isboriug r. M. 

Kirk MU'S, A \\ - Cunard, Sn 
S . I '-ma\ , 1 1 

Kikki.and. I-.dwmv’dC' - Ndes, IE 
Kid din, Jo^i ph - ( .old 
Kimppi r. IGei — As( h.im, R 
Kl M ( K, M \R^ V \N Women in 
lndu.ar\ ((General Principles). 
Klein, Phu.ip Child (Delin- 
(|uenl); De I'orest, R. W . ; 
E)ri\es, Mone\' Raising; lauh, 
C. .S ; l.owell, J. S , Richmond, 
M, E.; .Social Work Biener.il 
Di.scussion find Social Case 
Work); .Straus, N, 

Klini.heri., Oi io — C/cnius; 
Ment.il Tests. 

KliniiUPKi., I'RANK J. - Aboli- 
tion; C'larkson, T. 

Knigiu, I:.dgar W. -Aycock. C'. 

B. ; F.N’on, M. 

Knighi, I'kank H.-— Absentee 
Ownership; Abstinence; Daven- 
port, IE J.; Demand ('I'heory); 
Economies (Marginal lJtilit\’ 
Economies); E.xchange; Inter- 
est; Profit; Risk; .Supt)l>-, 
Taylor, F^. ^E; Vdilue and FVice. 
Knight, FIoward Lawson- A t- 
water, Wd O. 

Knight, Mplvin M.— Backward 
Countries; Chartered Com- 
panies; Colonies; ( emmercial 
Routes; Companion.ite Mar- 
riage; Cunningham, Wd; Handi- 
craft; Morocco ^)uest ion; Idan- 


tation Wares; Precious Stones; 
F3^oads (Ancient, Mediaeval and 
FCirl\ Modern); Serfdom; 
Slavery ( Mediaeval). 

Knighi, Wd S. M. — (lentili, A. 
Kniiuikn, Role— FC tibncr, M.; 
Martens, (E F. von; V.ittel, 1:) 
de. 

Koeii, Woldemar Trade Unions 
( Russia ). 

Kocharovsky, K. ■ Haxt hausen, 
A. von; K.irishev, N. A.; Ixaiif- 
man, A. A ; ()rkw, \d I.; 
Shehapov', A. P ; Wasilehikov, 
Priii 'c A E; X'orontsov, \d Id 
Kolllrie El ER, Olio Legisla- 
tive Assemlilies (C.erinaiiv and 
Austria i 

IvoFFKV, K — C'onseiousness; («e- 
slalt . 

Fxoill l.R, Wd (distellio, S.; Har- 
riac k. A von; Retorni.it ion 
(Eutheian i; /w mgh, 1 1 
Fnohn, H\n^- GinsbtM'g, '\ ;Goi- 
don, A. D.; l ler/l, V ; Jamal 
u‘(l Din al .\lghani, E.ijpat 
Iv.ii, L; Mcs.-^iaiii^m , Moham- 
med d'Midii, Moll. I mined d'\h; 
Must.d.i K.lriiil, Nuoroji, D; 
Near E.istein I'loblem; P.m- 
movimieiils; Pmsket, J I,.; 
R.iet' C'onfliet, Raii.i(lt‘, M. ( '. ; 
R K'ssrr, O , K( ) \ , R. M ; 
Russi.m Rev (Tit ion; Saraswah, 
.Svv aim D . .S.iv v id Ahmad 
Khan, .Sir, 3'ilak. B. ('. , N’outh 
Movements, Zaghlul I*asha, S , 
Zionism 

Kohn, .Si vNisLAs -( huptov’, A. 

A 

Kom, Hvlvdvn- kaslev, K; 
Ibsen. IE; Ke\ ser, R. J ; .S.irs, 
[. E. W ; SviTclrup, J.; 3'hrane, 
El. M. 

Komoigv, Pvm O Salmon, T. 
W. 

Konkli . Bi RTON Al v\ - Rush, 
B ; Wj]s()n, J. 

KoN< )P( /V NSKI, EADISLAS -Ma- 
jorilv Rule; Minoritv Rights. 
Kopf, l.DWiN W. — Annuities; 
Bailv , Id 

Kokff, Hi rm vnn A.- (iocthe, J. 
W' 

Korseh, Kvrl Marx, K. 
Koschaki R, Pali — Law (Cune- 
iform ). 

Kosminsky, Id A. Savin, A. N.; 
^dm/.hul, I. I. 

Kossinsky, V. A. - FAirtunatov, 
A. E. 

Kos.sinsky, Wd — I^iidogovsky, A. 
Id 

Kosters, j.- Jitta, E). J. 
Kotzschke, Rudolf — M anorial 
System; Nit/sch, K. W. 

K o Y R C , A I . RX A N D R I-. — Pobedo- 
nostsev, K. F^.; Pogodin, M. V.; 
Samarin, Y. F. 

Kracaefk, .S. — Sonnemann, L. 
Kreps, T'hi-:odore J. — Chemical 
Industries; I3ye Industry (Mod- 
ern Dyestuffs Iiidu.stry); Ideavy 
Chemicals. 

Krisztics, Alexander L. — Be- 
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othy de Besscnyo, L.; Fenves, 

E. C. 

Kroeber, a. L.— Archaeology; 
Art (Primitive); C'.isle; Culture 
Area; (mshing, l\ IP; Diffu- 
sion ism. 

Kkoet, John A. -Dow, N. 

F.-K. St uckenherg, j. 

il. W. 

Kk u SFI , Fr I KDR icn — Mac h i nerv , 
Industrial. 

Krzeckzkowski, K. Skarbek, 
Count F. F. 

KrZYWICKI, l.UDWIK Krau/- 
Kelles, Harcjii K. ; WarN uski, L. 
T. ^ 

Krzyzanowski, Adam Lewih- 
ski, J. S. 

Kuczynski, JiRCiFN Home- 
woi k, Industrial. 

Kl'czyn.ski, K. R. — Births, IV>pu- 
lation tMist. and Stalisiusi. 
Kuhlmann, C. H- Milling In- 
dustry. 

KtUIN, ilKRIU'.RT (irftssc, I 

Ki’HNi., Olio— Dupuit, A 1 E 

J- 

Kn.isc'HKR, Josef’h h.urs 
Kelp, C . A. Comtiensat ion and 
Liabilit\- Insurance 
KuMANII CKl, Kazimii R/ \V — 
Jauorski, W . 1 

Ki NSSIU R(.. lOu RH^K^ VON - 
."Xiidlo, Peter of, Biunner, IF, 
('.irp/oy, B.; h u kei . C J \on; 
Law t ( lei ni.inii ! , .M.iurer, K 
von; Repgow, \on; Snare/, 
K. ( T. 

Klntzm , (ri OKI.— Ibederick 
William; hiedei Kk \\ illi.im 1 
Ki;rkii\n, \ M Khriiiiian, M. 
Ki;skova, 1>. — I*'ilo.s( »lo\'a, .'\ P 
Ki iRZi HA, Si xNisi \vv — Law 
(Slavic ■, Mac’iejow ski. \\ . \ 
KrZNi IS, .SiMoN---(.'()njunct lire; 
Curve fitting; National In- 
come, I'inie .Series. 

KI'ZM' Is. Sol oMoN--.\gncuf 
tural Mac'liinerv Iiidustrv ; Cer- 
nuschi, IL; Hoflnianii. ). (i 
Kankrin, ('ount F. f . , Kavelin, 
K. D : Khoniv akov', A. S . 
Kirevevskv , I. \ : ( )r/heni skv , 
k. M.; Pa vlov -Si lviin.sk V , N P , 
Ikivvnbroking. 

Kyrk, 1 Iazll Home Economics 

Laholret, Hi NRi Lanessan, |. 
M.A. de. 

Lahriola, Aktero— M attcotti. 

( T. 

Lahriolli:, Pierre nt — BatifTol, 
P.; Eusebius of Caes<irea; Rcjssi, 
(L B. de. 

Ladas, Stephen P - Patents; 

Trademarks and Names. 
Laidlkr, Harry W. -Bovcott. 
Laistner, M. L. W'. Alcuin; 
Benedict; Seneca, L. A.; Xeno- 
phon. 

Lambert, Edoeakd- Compara- 
tive* Law. 

La Monte, John L — Military 
Orders. 

I.ANCTOT, CiE.sTAVi'. — Frontenac, 


C. de P. cl de; Ciarneati, F. X. 

Landgrebe, Ludwig— Dili hey, 
W. 

Landis, j. M.— Deport at ion and 
Exfiulsiori of Aliens; Ellsworth, 
O.; f reedom of Speech and of 
the Pr(‘ss. 

Landmann, Jta.iES - Banking, 
Commercied (Jlistorv). 

LaNDIMANN, CrENNAR 
Koskinen, ,S. 

l.ANE, WiNTHROP D — Brockwav, 

Z. R. 

I .ANc.r.R , ( joTTFRii- D— f'riedberg, 

K. A. 

Langer, William 1. Aehren- 
t hal, A. L ; C'ambon, P. P. ; 
Delcasse, L ; l‘err\ , J f . (\; 
Isolation. Diplomatic; Mett(‘i 
nich- Wmneburg, f urst ('. V\ . 
L 

Lannoy. ( har'Es di — C oen, ]. 
P ; F;ndherb('. L. L. C 

La l‘RADia 1 1 . A. di (.i.oeferi 
lu f au( hille, P 

LARKAaEI., llvROLD A — Saint 
SiUK-n and Saint Sinu'uia iiisiti 

Larsen, H\\n\ Asiree Bjorn- 
son, P».; l»i('mt‘r, F.; ('ollett, ( . 

Larson Lm ri nci. M fieijer 

i: c;. 

Lvski, Harold |. Introduction 
(d'he Rise (»f Jaberalismi; Bu- 
reaucraev; Democraev ; I'ret 
doin of Association; ( iovern- 
nient ((*1. But i; J.imes i; Ju- 
<li(i.ii\; lalxMtv ; .Monarcho- 
rnaclis, Social Lcmtract; l-Ivti- 
nov . \ . I 

l.A^ioUsKi, f.RNs'i - Jaiis.sen, J. 

Lvsswml, Hvrold I ). Adams. 
B ; .'\gitation; Briberv-; C'en- 
soishij); (diauvinism ; (.'om- 

{ironiise; (Oiilhct, Sdnil; f.u- 
tion; Feuds; Fi atcTui/ing ; 
MoimIc; Propaganda. 

Lakh Ri/riE, K. .S — fVancis 
Xavier; Hung Hsiu-ch‘uan; 
Missions; Ricci, M. 

L\i R, Ernst — Kr.iemei , A. 

Lai ri.RPACin, 11 — 0[)penheim, 
L L'. L. 

1 \vi R(.Ni-. Bi.knard Bourgum, 
M . , ('oopcKit ive Public Boards. 

Lr Bras, C»\brh i — C iraliau. 

Li DLRER, FFmh — Agriculture 
iC'hin.i and j.ipan); iMononncs 
(Sociahsi Fconomic's); Labor; 
National lu'onomu C'ouucils; 
National iK'onomic Planning; 
Rathen.iu, W.; Singer, P.; Tech- 
nologv'. 

Li dermann, L. — Rossi, P. L. E. 

I.EDNICKI, W.— S]iasow ic/, W . 

Li.i-., Robert Warden — Lecu- 
wen, S. v'aii; \dlliers, I'irst 
Barcm J. 11. de. 

Lefe:bvre, (L Robespierre, M. 

.EH MANN, Fritz — Wicksell, K. 

.I'.hmann, Heinrich —Planck, C. 

.ehmann, W. C. — Ferguson, A. 

.i.HMANN, Walter— Seler, E. G. 

.lasERsoN, William M.- Closed 
Shop and Open Shop; Comj)any 
Unions. 


Le'.land., ,Sime:on IC — Mortgage 
lax. 

Li.moine, R. j.— S olvav, E. 

Len(,yi l, I'.Mii — Aiulr.ussv, Ci. 

Li-onard, Wili.iam R — Abbott, 
S. W . 

EroNTOvini, Y. — Religious In- 
stitutions, Chrust itiii (Bv’zan- 
1 ine). 

l.LRNi R, Max -Adams,, G. B.; 
Assassination, Bagehot, W.; 
Bec( her, H. W.; Emerson, R. 
V\ ; (fUggenheim f'aniih ; Had- 
le\ , E. ; Literature; Political 
Offendei s; Soc ial I’rocess, Sw ift, 
j , llioreau, 11. D.; X'ested In- 
terests. 

JatRoY, M vxiM'.— Enfaiuin, B. 
P.. Lcmonnier, C'. <uid E.; 
Leroiix, P , Pccf]ueur, C. 

Liscouiir, Don 1). — F^mjdoy- 
inciil JLvehanges (U. .S ). 

Lesceki, JI'.an — -C lises; Juglar, 
C. 

l.i stsc'hjnsky. Jakob — G hetto; 
Liebermai.- , A S., Medcm, W 

Li riiABY, v\'. R. Architecture 
(I'hrou^Ji the RmMissance ). 

Li VEn, A. Black Death; 

J larriiigt on, J . 

Levi, .Ali.ssandro— A rdigc), R.; 
Gatt.iiieo, G.; Maniiani della 
Rovere, Conte 1 , Mane ini, P. 
S.; Romagnosi, IF D ; Sighele, 
S. 

Li vin, Max -Bell, Andrew; Fer- 
now, B. E.\ Lloreiile, J. A ; 
Maclero, F.; Tacitus, P, C.; 
Trade Fiiions (L.it. Am(*r.). 

Levinson. S. O. — Aggression, Jn- 
ternalional 

jj'VY. David M — Mental r)e- 
fc‘ci iv'es 

Li'V’Y, f'.K nst IXiiilus, J. 

Li v'Y, Hr rmann— Hasbach, W. 

l.EVY, Newm \n- C oin iiigent Fee 

1 . 1 - vv . R \ I'll \ i 1 Reiiaudcn , T. 

l.f YV -Bkeiil, Henri Introduc- 
tion (llu .Social .Sciences as 
Disciplines- I rani e. Belgium 
c.nd Romanic Swit/erland) ; 
Cociuillc, Ci.; Esmem, A.; \’i- 
ollet, P. 

l.tvY-Ui LM VNN, Henri Cilas- 
son, f.. D. 

I.IVVAK, ;\d\m Microblawski, I.. 

LiAVONSKi-CliRWiN, E. IL — Hos- 
jTitals and .S.mal ori.i. 

Li'VVis, How ard 1'. - Motion Pic- 
tures (Industrial Dev^elop- 
meutV, R.idio (Hist, and Ecori. 
( )i gani/ation ). 

Li'.vvis, Read Americanization. 

Lheri iii.R, M ICHEE - Trikoupis, 
C. 

Libelli, Mario Marsili — F ab- 
broni, CL 

Lichten be r c.e:r , Andr L — B ea u - 
marchais, P. A. C. de; Cabet, E 

Liefmann, Robert — Carte! ; 
Holding C'ompanics (Lair.). 

Lieetinck, P - Beaujon, A. 

Lii.ssi-, AndkL — C-ourcelle-Se- 
neuil, J. (i.; \ illerme, L. R. 

LiljI’GREN, S. B. Milton, J. 
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Limentani, Ludovico — D elfico, 
M. 

T.indatil, Erik — Sax, E. 

LindI'.man, E. C. — Adult Educa- 
tion; Conimunit> ; Discussion; 
Public W elfare. 

Lindsay, A. I). —Absolut isni ; In- 
dividualism. 

Linollhacu, WdiiaxM E.— 'lab 
le\Tand Perigord, C.-M. de, 
Thiers. L. A. 

Lipson, E. — Arkwright, R. 

LittlefiI'-LD, W alter- Camor- 
ra. 

Littmann. Enno — Noldeke, T. 

Livingston, Ar 1 hur — ( lontle- 
inan, d'he(U'\ of the. 

Livingston, J . A. \'arratiton, A 

Llewi:llyn, K. N.-~ Agenc\ ; 
Carter, J. C'.; Case La\\ ; C'a.se 
Method; Contr.ict i Institu- 
tional As[>ects); ll<.)hfeld, W . N. 

Lloyd, C. M. Arabi, Ahmed; 
Benbow, W . 

Lloyd, Willi \\i Allison — Ex- 
tension Work, Agricult ural. 

LoRINGILR, CllVRLIs SUMNIR 
Alfonso x; Asoka; Bogisu', \ 
A.; Code Civil; Codification; 
Colonial Administr<it ion ; Cor- 
pus Juris Civilis; Cronheirn, (r.; 
Custoniarv Law; Draco; lami- 
tation of Actions; Stefan 
r)usan. 

Locklin, D. Philip — Proutv, C. 
A. 

I-OEB, Edwin M. — Cannibalism. 

Loevenstein, Jan -Braf, A. 

Loisy, a. — Duchesne, L. M. (). 

Loman, H. j. — Credit Insur.ince. 

LombardoRadict , Gii si;itl — 
Alberti, L. B.; Angiulli, A.; 
Aporti, F. 

Lore, Lily— I hrer, E. 

Lore, Ludwig — Most, J.; Textile 
Industry (Labor); Weyde- 
meyer, J. 

Lorenz, Reinholi>— Maria The- 
resa. 

Lokenzen, Ernest G. — Conflict 
of Laws (Modern Rules); 
Huber, U. 

Lorwin, Lewis L. — Antimilitar- 
ism; Blanqui, L. A.; Class 
Struggle; Communist Parties; 
Confederation Generale du 
Travail; ('riminal S>ndiralism ; 
Direct Action; Exploitation; 
Syndicalism; Trade Unions (In- 
ternational Organization). 

Lotz, W. — Forced Loans; Rev- 
enue Farming. 

Louis, Paul — Agrarian Move- 
ments ((Greece and Rome); 
Babouvism; Brousse, P.; hWar- 
niere, E.; Gracchus, T. and G.; 
Guesdc, J.; Pellouticr, F.-L.-fi. 

Lovejoy, Arthur O. — Academic 
Freedom. 

Lovejoy, Owen R.— Brace, C. L. 

Lovett, Robert Mokss — Ar- 
nold, M.; Criticism, Social. 

Lowe NT II AL , E stii e r — H odgski n , 
T. 

Lowie, Robert II. — Adoption 


(Primitive); Age Societies; 
Avoidance; Cerenioin* (Priini- 
iivei; Kinship; Land Tenure 
(Primit ive Societies) ; Marriage; 
Nordenskiold, N. 1C, Schurt/, 
IF; Social ( )rg.ini/<it ion ; W ait/, 
F. r. 

Ll BIN. ls\i)()R --( 'oal liKlustr> ; 

M miiig ( LalH)r 
Ludfrs, la si' C\iuer. M. 
Lumpkin. Kaihakine Du Pri:- 
C'oimnunist ic Sett lements. 
Lundbi K(., IAimv Ogi \vl\ 
Mothers' Pensions, 

Lindbmo., Gi.oiu.l A.— Jarvis, 
E.; ALi\ o-.Smit h. JC 
I-I'NI, h.DWMG) C'. Bonding. 

Lt iz, IIaki I y I - AssessriR’iit of 
faxes; (iener.il Piopenx 'Fax; 
J\e\ fames. 1‘ublif ; l ax Ail- 
mmisi rat ion. 

Ll YTGAl'Kl NS, E - Mellaerts, |. 
1C 

Lybyi R. .Ai III rt M — ( aiiphate; 
Lruer Pasha; I'endalism cSara- 
cen and ()J loman*; (ioxern- 
ment id'mke\'; llamiiHM- 
Purgst.ill, j. \on; J.i\ul. Mah- 
mad, Ki*i)iulu I'annb , Me- 
iiemet Ali; Midhat I'asha; 
Suleiman l 

I \()N. Lem Ri TT S - A(l\ ei t ising; 
Broker; Business ICluiation; 
('ommodiix Excluingt^s; (ii'ad- 
ing; Marketing. 

McArthur. Di ncan Beck, A. 
Macartney, Caki h.i- A — Ref- 
ugees. 

McBain, Howard Lit — Ap- 
point merits; ('oust it ut ions; 
Double Jeopardy ; Searches *in(l 
Seizures 

McBridi, ('.EoRfa Mff'nrriiN 
— Agr«inan Moveanents (Lat. 
Amer.); I -and ( irants (L.it. 
Arnei '; Land Tenure (Lat. 
Amer 1 , iVoiuige; Plant. ition; 
Public Dom.im ('Lat. Amer.i; 
Toledo, b'. de; Z.ip.it.i, IC 
McBrjdi , Ri ssEiE S - ('.as In- 
dustr\ . 

McCabe., Joseph - Abelard, P.; 
liradlaugh, C. 

M c C E 1 n TOC K , Miller — IVa fh c 
Regulation. 

Maccoby, S. — A/uni, I). A.; 

Baldus, P. 

McConnell, D. W. Licjiior 
Trafl'ic; Temperance Move- 
ments. 

McCormick, Charles T. - IGa- 
dence ((ieneral Aspects). 
MacCukdy, George CiKANT — 
Boucher de Crevecoeur de 
Perthes, J. 

MacDonald, William — Bassett, 

J S.; Chase. S. P.; Clav, IL; 
Jackson, A.; Jay, J. 

Macek, Josef— (iruber J. 
MacElwee, Roy S.— Ports and 
Harbors. 

McFayden, Donald — Augustus. 
McGoldkick, Joseph — Clubs, 
Political. 


McIlwain, C. II. — Agreement of 
the Peo{)le; Att.iinder; Bills of 
Rights; Divine Right of Kings; 
I Iam[)(len, J . 

M.vf'lvi'.K, R. M Introduction 
(TIk' rrend to I nt (aaiat ionab 
ismi; Bodm, j ; Interests; 
Maladjnsi riuait : Pressures. .So- 
laal, S()( i()lng\ ; W .ill, is. G. 
Ma(K\y, Robi rt A ('.f)\ern- 
ment (Dominion ol C'.inada). 
-Macki:n/i1' , CathI'.rim — \ail, 

r \. 

i\lc Ki NZn , R. D. - ICologN , Hu- 
man; Orient. ll 1 nimigt at ion. 

M( lx! ON. Ri(H\ri) Albert us 

Magnus; Ansfdm; Averroes; 
I\'iei iamiliatil. 

McLai (.HEIN. A. ('.— Holst, H. 

E \<)n. 

M \( 1 1 oi). W . ('. — Alcohol (llis- 
toi ic.il Asjiei Is* , (.'oiHiuest ; ( '.(a - 
ontocr.KW ; llo.irdmg; N.itix'e 
Pol if \ ( \ . Anu'r ' 

Mvcmahon, AivIuir W.— 
Boanb. A(l\is()f\; ('ompacis, 
Inuast.itfv !■ {‘(ha at U)M ; ( .ov- 

einmcnt lU. S •. ( )si rogor sk\ , 
M ^ . P.it t les I \)lit u .lb I S j ; 
Publu' ( )tlu'e; St.itvs’ Rights. 
McMirrw, OkiMN K, .Ames, 

I B . ( iibson, I H , .Mill Ix-ll, 
W , ‘siKT’ession, bawsof, WaUa 
ba w . 

M \( \ \1R, 1 1 \KI 1 Y I' VRNSWORTH 
— ( »ot ( ), .S 

M Af’.\ 1 ILI . lailN - Law 1 ( 'elt ic 
MrPii! I , F 'V fxntbbs, Sir ( .. 
11. 

MAD\Ri\(i\. S DI Arms and 

M unit ions d'raltic 
M \DDi N. .M M-ii R - Agia, M. 
di . .Antfaiiua a, j \1 ; ('o\mi- 
rubl.is \ I (Mf a , I ) 

M Sst )N, ( .} RII \KI> I ).im(‘ls- 

son, A h ; Stfdhai. ( . }' 
M\f.Ntss(»N, 1 I !»•( R C'ompaiu 

I lousing 

MA(a IR! , [(BIN Mxr.ARTHl’R 
bix[Kat dosiimoiu, Legal Aid; 
Publi(' 1 Icbaidci 

M\ii\im, b.KNi si Points, W; 

Lawdfwf’, L I. \’ de 
Malimnk. Wi \i)VsL \\\ — 1 lube, 
R ; Modr/ewski, A i' . 

Mae I N( >wsK I . B r ( in i se a v^' - Cu b 
t lire. 

Maeeon, j. ] A\'es, 1C 
Mali INK, Andri w I-., (jovern- 
ment ( Irish h'ree State), 

Mali ITT, 1-i Orth Mitten, T. E. 
Man, Hinry dI'. ('hnstian 
Labor Unions. 

Mam .s, Aih ri.d lihrenberg, \'., 
Fire Insurance il.urop.); In- 
surance (Principles and Hist.). 
Manfrijh. Fig-kt-. — Maffi, A. 
Mangel, Esthi.k R. — Agrarian 
Mov^ernents (Poland and Litli- 
uanui and Latvia and Es- 
tonia). 

Manigk, AlfrI'D - Leonhard, R. 
K. G. 

Mann, A. R.- Agricultural Edu- 
cation. 
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Mann, Fritz KARL—Schiifflc, A. 
E. F. 

Mannhkim, Karl — Troeltsch, 

K. ; Uto[)ia. 

Manson, a .““N cri, Saint P. 
Manyon, Li'onard — B enefit of 
ClerKV. 

Manzini, Vincenzo — Carnii- 
gnani, G.; C arrara, F. 

Marhut, C. 1^— Scjils. 

Marcus, Alfred— M etals (Mod- 
ern). 

Marczali, Henry -Deak, F. 
MareT'I, R. R. — C'odnngton, R. 

H.; bet ishisni ; (ioninie, Sir (i. 

L. ; Hart land, K. S,; Lang, A ; 
lor, Sir IL B. 

Maroolioi'ih, David S.— Fara- 
bi, al-; Ibn-Khaldun ; Ibn- 
1 a\'nn>’a; Miska vs a \ hi. 
Maki.oulies, G. Sbij-nia Ku- 
ang. 

Marion, Marci:! — Aids; ( ain- 
bun, P j.; ( laudiii, M. M. C'.; 
Cjornel. ('. 

Markham, R H. — (ieshov, 1. K ; 
Gfovernnienl (Balkan Stales), 
Parties, Political (Balkan 
St.ites). 

Makschak, Jakoe - C^oiisninp- 
tion (Problems of Measure- 
ment); Wages (Tlieors' and 
Policv I. 

Marsh, A. W'.— Aihleias. 
Marsh, Mari.arli Allx\ndi-k 
— Keith, M. C. 

Marshall, (d oK(a> Bridge- 
w.iter, V. IL; Dennv, W’.; I'ur- 
niture (Industrv); Parrv , I). 

M ; R\an, 'b. V.\ Sterne, S ; 
Stevens, J ; Stewart, A. 1.; 
Yerkes, C'. T. 

Marshall, ]. Howard, ii — 

M asstichusetts 'rrusts. 

Marshau, T. H - Sinclair, Sir 

J. ; 'rovvnshend. Second Vis- 
count C' ; l ull, J. 

Mariin, Alfki I) VON - Cierlac h, 
E. L. von, Haller, K. L. von; 
l.eo, H. 

Mariin, John — Dance. 

Martin, Kinc.slly — 1 lalifa.v. 
First Marcjuisof; Morel, E. D.; 
Morellv; M or lev, J.; North- 
clifTe, First Viscount. 

M AH'! IN Si. -Leon, Et. — Bai'- 
beret, j.-J : Boileau, £. ^ 
Martino, IIekre -Zola, E. 
Mason, Edward S De/am>', 
T.; I'oiirier and Fourierism. 
Massk.non, I.oris— (Voldziher, 
L; Guilds (Islamic). 
Masterson, \V. E.— Territorial 
Waters. 

Mata, Enrique Rodriguez — 
Giiell Ferrer, J. 

Mather, Kirtley F, — Lyell, C. 
Mathews, John M. — Executive 
Agreements. 

Mathiez, Albert— French Rev- 
olution. 

Mate, Josef — Drinov, M. S. ; 
Gaj, L.; Jaksib, \V; Jirecek, j. 

K. ; Karav'eioft, L.; M.itov, K.; 
Mazuranic W; l*nsii c'f Khi- 


lendar; Racki, F.; Radic, S.; 
Slavev'kov, P. R.; Stauibulov, 
S. N.; Supilo, F. 

Matsui, Shichiro — Silk Indus- 
trsL 

Mattern, Johannes— B ahr, O. 

Maunii-.r, Rene — C abams, P. J. 
(L; Demeumer, J.-N. 

Mauss, Makci*-l Hubert, 11. 

MaX'Ion, John P. — Agricultural 
Marketing (ICur.). 

May, Gi-.offri-y Prostitution; 
Small Loans. 

May, Siacy (fovernment Own- 
ershij) 

Mayi R, ( LARA W. — Albucjuer- 
(jue, A de. 

Mayi.r, (ius'iAV Frank, L ; Ja- 
c'cjbv, 1 ; Lassalle, F.; Schweit- 
/er-Allesina, J B von, VWnt- 
hng, W. 

Mayi KS, i lW'. Impeachment. 

Ma//i J ]\toiM) — Rid(jlh, Mar- 
che s{‘ C 

Mi \1), Llizvblth Lniversitv 
Ivxtc nsion. 

Mead Li wood Land Settle- 
ment, 

Ml \D, Marc.ari - 1 Lducation, 
Primitive; h miilv (Primitive/; 
I'abu; Woman, Position in So- 
ciety ( Ih iiinl iv'e I 

Means, Gvkdim r ('. ('or- 

])or<ition, Holding Cd)mi)anH’s 
(Lriited St.ites); Interlocking 
Directorates. 

Ml 1 Ki R, Royal —Lal)or, (iov- 
erniiE iit Services foi ; Mining 
Acti dents 

Mm rwarth, Rudolf -- Dieierici, 
K. I'. W .. L<ispevres, E,; Mayr, 
(d von; Rumehn, (_d; Scheel, 
H. v'oii. 

Megaro, C'.AiJDENCi- Alfieri, W; 
Ruffini, F 

Mi ikei-john, Aei-.x \nder— A n- 
drews, K. B. 

Ml iSEL, Frvnz - Bilinski, Leon; 
Diet /el, K A. 

Ml issNi R. BrI'NO — S chrader, E. 

Ml LEONE, S. IL- MartiTKMU, J. 

Mendel, Lafayetii: B.- Nutri- 

t KJIl. 

MendI'.essohn Bartholdy, a. — 
Gov'crnment (( iermany). 

MicnciHIN, Oswald Hoernes, M. 

Mercer, T \V. — Neale, E. W 

M i KENi .ss, N !• w I ON I ). — CaK'ert 
Familv . 

Merriam, Ida Crwen (see also 
Craven, Ida) — Profiteering; 
Rentier. 

Mestre, Achille — S aleilles, R. 

Meusee, Alfred - Middle Class; 
Proletariat; Revolution and 
(Counter-revolution. 

M eyi ndorff, a. - - Agraria n 
Movements (Europ. Russia). 

Meyhcrand, Gladys E. — Home 
Owmership; Red Crc3ss; Sew all, 

M. W.; Shaw, A. IL; WMmen’s 
Organizations; Woodhull, VV 
C.; Woods, R. A. 

Ml YERS, Norman L. — Consider- 
ation; Kent, J. 


Micynial, Ed. — Beaumanejir, P. 
de R. 

Miakotin, V. — Annensky, N. E.; 
Anlonovach, V. B ; Bestu/hev- 
Iviimiiri, K. N.; Chaykov^sky, 

N. V.; Cossacks; Dc^brolubov, 
N. A.; Efimenko, A. V.; 
(Tianovskv', T. N.; Leonlovich, 
F. L; Semev'slcv, V. L: Shcher- 
batov'. Prince M. M.; Speran- 
shv , M. M.; Stolij/m, P. A. 
MlCHAi'.L, Louis (i. Agrarian 
Svndicahsm. 

Michei.s, Ro 1 {i:rto Authoritv ; 
Bibsolaii, L ; Carli, G. R.; 
(olajanni, N.; Conservatism; 
1 nt elleci ii.ds. 

Mikol, \d.RA Boulanger, G. IL; 
1 Ihroiih'de, P. 

Mikisch, (tUstav — Sugar. 

Mil ii'Kov Pai 1 . — App.mage; Ar- 
senvev', K K ; ( atheiinc li; 
(dhaadavev , P. Her/cn, A. 

I.; Kar im/m, N. M ; Kareyevy 
N. L. KalkovL ^L N , Kluchev- 
sky, V. O Pest el P. L ; Peter 

I, Pc3soshlvC3v , 1. d ; Radischev, 
A. N., Religious 1 list it utiC3ns, 
('hristian (Russian ; Solovv'ev, 

S. M . Sulovvev, V. S.; Tati- 
shchev, W N.; W itte, (draf S. \ . 

Millar, Rohiri \V. Judg- 
ments; Procedure. Legal. 
MiLii-R, Hakra" L.— Bollmann, 
J i: ; Walker, A. 

Miller, N vihan — Initiation; 
Secret vSocielies 

MillI'.r, Ih.RRY G. - Hooker, T. 
Miles, I'rideric'k (’. — Prices 
(St<it ist ics). 

Mills, R. C. — Hearn, W. E.; 

Wakefield, L. G. 

Mil SOM, Gri oRCii'.s Dunant, J. H. 
Mims, IL.win, Jr. — B odio, L ; 
Constant de Rebec cjue, H. H ; 
(V)oper, T., Literature; More, 
Sir T. 

Alishb, R. VON- Probability. 
Mishnun Florence — Judicial 
Intcrrog It ion ; Labourers. Stat- 
utes of; Ostracism; Vdveka- 
nanda, Sw.imi; Voluntaiv’ As- 
sociations; Xenopol, A.; Xi- 
nuhies de ( isneros, F. 
Mitchell, Broadus Cardo/o, 

J. N.; DeBow, J. D. B.; Dew, 

T. R ; (iregg, \V.; Olmsted, F, 

L.; Single Tax; Skidmore, T.; 
Wliitney, E. 

Mitchell, Waldo F. — Bank 
Reserv es. 

Mitchm.i , W esley C. — Business 
C veins; Marshall, A. 

Mitrany, David -('uza, A. J.; 
Haret, S.; Land Tenure (E. 
Eur. and Near IList). 

Mitti rmaier, Wolfgang — 
I lolt/endorff, F. von. 

Moeller, Herce Soetbeer, A. G. 
M(3IR, Henry^ — Life Insurance. 
Moley, Raymond— B ail; Extor- 
tion; Grand Jury. 

Mombf.rt, Paul — Braun, K.; 

(^lass; (dome, A. F. W.; Ne- 
benius, K. b'. 
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iMommskn, Wilhklm Delbriick, 
11.; Schcifcr, D. 

MoNDOLFi), IvODOLFCl C<ini- 
panella, T.; C\ista, A.; l^pit uro- 
ariisiii; Ferrari, (F; f'ilaiij^icn, 
(F; (ialuppi, F.; (lioia, M.; 
(iravina, G.; ('»run. K. V. 1'.; 
Krupulkin, Pniae F. A.; Fahri- 
ola, A : Lucretius Cams, T.; 
Mark), K.; Faruta, F. 

Monrof, a. K. - Harris, J.; Mon- 
tanari, G.; Vaughan, R. 

Mdnrof, W ill S.- Barnard, H. 

Monk.i las, Max ('.raf — S tem, 
I'reifien 11.1' K. voiu und /uin 

MoNTGONtt KY, J A. Jastrow.M. 

Mgxtggmi.ky. R. 11. — Auditing. 

Moorih Al\ 111 Li N liowi^Li. 
Oliiuni Frohleiii. 

MoKLiiot St:, L W’.— Appreci.i- 
tion; Land X’aluatiun. 

Moklt, Ai i.XANDKL Chanipol- 
lion, J. F. 

Morgan, IL M.- At^pccds. 

MoRi.I NSILKN, ()SK\K— I'k'O- 
nunii(..s i Mat heinat ii'ai Lco- 
noniii's ) 

Morison, S. L. - Ames, F, 
Spjarks, J.; W'inthrop, J. 

Morizl, AndkG- Hertm, L 
Brunet ii re, F. 

Mokni r, OANti.L — IGintenell , B 
le B tie. 

Mokki.l, \\ . F. — (ire\', 'riiird 
Fail. 

Morris, C. R —Locke. J. 

Morris, RiciiAKt) B.- laitail, 
k reeliold ; W \ i lie. G. 

Morrow, I'llix Williams, R 

Morrow, Gllnn R. - Mande- 
ville, I>. de. 

.Mosca, ( i \ 1 ’ r vno— Giust i, 
Machiavelli, N.; Mafia; Man- 
zoni, A 

Moss, WarM'R- Parties, Polit- 
ical (Insli Free State). 

Morr, Li wts F -Renan, K. 

Mot LTox, H \RoLi) Ci.— Water- 
\va\'s, Inland. 

Mo WAT, R. B. — Canning, S. 

Mowbray, A. II.- Insurance (In- 
dustr\ ). 

Mlhlmann, W. F. — rierl.ind, 
Halm, F. ; Hospitality . 

Mliriilal), j. H. — Barnett, .S. A 

Mgklrji i , Radii AKAMAI. — Land 
Tenure (India); Malab.iri, B. 
M. 

Ml t.LRT, I ll.RM \\N — Concordat ; 
Hontheim, J. N. von. 

Mina.LR, Fr \NZ -1 1 il/e, F. 

Momfori), Llwis— Aichitect lire 
(Since the Remds.sance ) ; Civic 
Art . 

Munko, Dana C.— Crusades. 

Munro, W illiam B. City:C'ivic 
Organizations; Commission 
System of Ciovernrnent; Excess 
Condemnation; Home Rule; 
Initiative and Referendum; 
Municipal Ca)urts; Municipal 
Government; Short Ballot 
Mov ement ; Veto. 

Murdock, Gi.orgl F. — FMhno- 
centrifm; Lippert, J. 


Murphy, (Grdnf.r -Charcot , J. 
M.; Fechiier, (i. T.; nal)it. 

Murphy, J. T. Morrison, J. 

Murray, Roblri H.— liellai- 
mme, R k . R ; Kiio\. J. 

Murray, W . (i. — L.ind Alortgage 
Oedit (Agrit.: H. S. and 
Canaila ). 

MuisiHLLR, C. — Schar, j. k\ 

Muzzi y, David S. Baiuroft, ('•. 

Mylrs, (it si AVI .s— B lue Laws. 

NadlI’R, Marcis — C' onant. C. 
A.; k'inaiuial ( Vgani/ation ; 
Land Mortgage ( redit ( I’rban ) ; 
Monev Alarket; .Slot k k.x- 
change. 

Nash, j vy If Flavgroimds 

Naihvn, Otto— D a \ id, ki ; Sub 
sidu's; Tr.insit Duties. 

Ni l DH \M, JosivPH Lvolution. 

Ni l-'F, W \NDA k'K AlKl N— j. line- 

son. A. B. 

Nt It SON. W iLi lAM .'\i.li:n — Lliot . 
C' W' 

Ni 1 I t S, W \i 1 1 R B1 K khst . 

Niiii.vi, M \x Bakunin. M ; 
Ret ins. f E 

Nl 1 . Ki IM 1 let'tiical Manufai 
Hiring Iiulustrv. 

Nl tMvNN, Sii.vtt ND Parties, 
Political i('ierman\'; Rado- 
Witz, j, M. von: St'sdtl, M. 
von; Screl. t i ; 1 irpil/. A. von. 
d reitsilike, 1 leinrit h von; 
Za( h.iriai' V on Lmgenthal. K S. 

Ni vins, Ali \\ Brvant, W (' . 

( levelaiid, S (• , k'rtmeau, F 
M ;(.ales. j . jr. ; C.odkin, L 1 ; 
('rft'elev . IF; 1 la milt on, .\ , 1 iis 
torv and 1 1 istoriogra j)h\ (His- 
tonograpln : Lnited SiatesL 
Journ.ilism : I owi'l!. 1 R , 01 
ne\ , R.; Fubt/er, j ; Rav monrl, 
H.J. 

Ni w. Chi sn R W — Durham, 
k'lrst Earl of; Elgin, k'aghth 
Earl of 

Nfwman, Bi rnhard J. .Slums. 

N'lw SHOLMi:, ARlHt:R - Baker, 
(i ; Bui'hanan, ( . ; k'arr, W’. 

Nt ws'i! rn R, W 1. — Bovs' and 
Ciirls’ (dubs. 

Nd.wioN. ARriiuR F|'.r('IVal — 
Bentmck, Lord. 

Niboyi/i, I F — Lainc, A.; Fillet, 
A.; Weiss, A. 

NdioLiM, k'Ai.s'io (ialiani, k'. 

Nh.buhr, 11. Richard Dogma; 
Fducation (Sectarian); Funda- 
mentalism; Higher Oilicism; 
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RiDWiN, Maximilian -- Diab- 
ol ISTll. 

Ria.(., H \RoLl) - Parker. I'. W 
Ri(.(.I!'R(» (iriDoDi - C'nsjii, I‘\; 
Dejiretis. A ; Or Sanctis, I'., 
IFxile; hoseolo, F., ( ienoves', 
A ; Giannone. P ; Gianriotti, 
I)., Ciioberti. \’ ; ( Kiic'ciardini, 
h'.; Idealism; Fabonlaye, E. R, 
F. (k*; Fiberalisin : Pagaiu', !•'. 
AF; Pet rail'll. Positivism; 
Religious Freedom; Rosmini- 
Smbati, A.; Saijn, P.; Sclo|)ls 
di Saleraiio, ( Onte k'.; Spa- 
vent a, IF; Spa vent a, S.; Toc-^ 
(|ueville, A C. 1 1. M. C. ik*, 
'I’omm.iseo, N.; \ alia, F. 

Rim. AND, C'lKr- Rachel, S. 

Ri sanov, Nicholas — F avrov, P. 

F.; Mikhailovskv , N. K. 
Rctkowski, [an — Fiibecki, F 
X.; Stemkeller, IF A. 

Rcyssi n, Tie — lAstournelles de 
Constant, Baion d’; Passv, F. 
Ryan, John A. — Af|uinas, T.; 
Biel, G.; Devas, C. S.; Feo 
XIII. 

SabinI', Georc.e H. - Aurelius 
Antoninus, M.; Cicero, M. I',; 
State. 

Sadli R, Michaei. if — Baines, 
IF; IFlgevvorth, R. F.; low el t, 
B.; K av-Shuttle\voith, Sir J. 
Sai.nac , Piiii.ii'i'r - Favisse, IF; 
Mallet dll Pan, F; Mirabeau, 
Comte de; Mirabeau, Martjuis 
dc. 

Sait, Edward McC'hicsnfy — 
Campaign, Political; Contested 
Elections; Convention, Polit- 


ical; Machine, Political; Nom- 
inations, Political. 

Sakolski, a. M. — Debentures. 
Salin, Edgar — Introductio 1 
(The Social Sciences as Dis- 
ciplines: Germany); Ambrose; 
Augustine; Church Fathers; 
Clement of Alexandria; Eco- 
nomics (Romantic and Univer- 
salist Economics); Just Price; 
Fist, F.; Origen; Schonberg, G. 
F. von; Tettullian; Thiinen, J. 
IF von; Usury. 

Salomon, Ai k e — Braun, F.: 

Dohm, IF; Munslerberg, E. 
Sai.oMon, F.ottfrH'.D Baadei, 
F. X. von, Demolins, E : Ciobi- 
neau, J. A. de; H to Worship; 
Fe Plav, P. (i IF; MuUir 
Fver, F. C ; Ralzenliofc! , i F; 
Social (>rgtin'sm, Stein, Fo'enz 
von; Stem, Fudwig. 

SaLVA lORl'.LLI, I l I(H ( aolilt i, 

( F 

SalvI'.mim, \ I'l \No -Assignats; 
Ala// nil, (i ; I'urati, IF; \'il- 
lari, P. 

Sai z, Ar her Miiller, A. IF; 
Occupaoon; Rodbertus, J. K.; 
Rossler, ( .; Specialization. 
Salzmvn, F. if /Metals (An- 
cient, Mediaeval and Early 
Modern ). 

San Nkoi.o, ^FARIANo— Guilds 
(Ant iijuity F 

Sanborn, kRLDERic Rockwm.l 
- Jenkins, Sir F.; Faw Mer- 
chant; Fien; Maritime Faw; 
Stovvell, hirst Baron. 

Sanchi'Z Alonso, B. Macias 
Picavea, R.; Menendez y Pe- 
lavo, M. 

Sand, Ri xf— Bourneville, D. M.; 
Budin, P. 

Sapir, Edward — Communica- 
tion; Custom; Dialect; Fash- 
ion; (noui>, Fanguage; Person- 
alitv'; Symliolism. 

Saposs, David J. — Dual Union- 
ism; Evans, (F IF; Producers' 
C'ooper.it ion. 

Sappi.r, K.arl — Geography (Eco- 
nomic). 

SvRFArTi, Mario — (dilroni, (F 
Sakkar, Bi.noy Kumar “ Na- 
r cla. 

Sauer, Carl — Geography (Cul- 
liir.il); Peschel, () ; Ratzel, F.; 
Ritter, K.; Senijrle, IF (F 
Sat NDER.s, K. J, -Buddhism (In- 
stitutional Organization ) ; Da- 
vids. T. W R. 

S aah<i . I' RANCis IF Ai *est; Con- 
sj)irac\ , Criminal. 

Sayre, Wallaces. — La Follette, 
R. M. 

Si’iEEE, Georc.es — Asiento, 
Bourgeois, F. V. A. 

Si'HAi'Hi, Joseph — I slam; Islamic 
Law ; Mohammed; Shafi'i, al-. 
Schapera, F — Kagwa, A.; 

Khama; Moshesh. 

.SCHAPIRO, J. Salwyn --Anticler- 
icalism; Condorcet, M. J. A. 
N C.; Diderot, D., Lamartine 


A. M. L. de Prat de; Lecky, W. 

E. IF 

SciiAPiRO, MEyp:R — Pottery 

(Historical); Taste. 

Schevile, Ferdinand— Freder- 
ick II; Marsilius of Padua; 
Medici; Savonarola, (F 

Schiller, A. Arthur —Conrat 
(Cohrij, M.; Degenkolb, IF; 
Eiscle, F.; Favre, A.; Fitting, 
H. H.; Irncr' ’s; Law (Hellen- 
ist KancKire- ^^g\ ptian) ; Law- 
giver s; Papi' ^ lus, A.; Roman 
Faw ; I dpiar 

Schiller, 1. , S. -Humanism 

( Philosophi ? Asj>ects). 

S(. HiNZ, Ai.hi ri- IFiusseau, J.-J. 

Si'HLi'.siNia.R, A. ]VF — Eggleston, 

Sc HLiNK, IF J Adulteration. 

Schmidt, Foris Bernard — Agri- 
culture (F. S.): Skinner, J. S.; 
Aalltice, 1 1, aiul 1 1. C ; W'"atsc)n, 
1'^ * W eaver, F • >. 

Schmidt, Ricilocd — Leadership. 

Schmit t HI nm.i;, Paul — M erce- 
nary Troops; Militaiy Deser- 
tion; Militia (Continental). 

.ScHNAPM., Franz Hardenberg, 
K. A. von; Jahn, F. L.; Fuden, 
IF; Perl/, (j IF; William 1 . 

SriiNEiDi'R, Fedor — B ezold, F. 
voi\ 

ScHNE.iDER, lliRHi'KT W. — In- 
troduction ('Fhe Social Sciences 
as Disciplines: Italy under 
Fascism); Bradford, W’.; 
Brownson, O. A.; Christian 
SocKilism; C'otton, J ; Eddv , 
M. B ; Edwards, J.; Ethic. 1 l 
Culture Movement; Reviv.ils, 
Religious; Tr.inscendentalism. 

ScHOLZ, Rk'hard — Bonifare viii; 
(Ferson, J.; James of V'iterbo; 
John Quidort of Paris. 

ScHUCKiNG, W AETHER— Fried, A. 
H.; Farnmasrh, H. 

SciiULTiy Fritz Land Mortgage 
CVedil lAgrii ; ( wncral). 

Schum\chi:r, Hi raiann — Eco- 
nomics (Historical .School); Lo- 
cation of Industr>. 

.Sent! MAN, Frederick L. — Dc 
Facto (Government; Enemy 
Alien; Hay, J. M.; Insurrec- 
tion; Mutinv ; Spheres of Influ- 
ence; Trading with the Enemv ; 
Treaties. 

Schumpeter, Joseph A.-Au- 
spitz, R.; Bohm-Bawerk, E. 
von; \'oung, A. A. 

Schwartz, Ph. — Bockh, R. 

SCHWl'KlN, C'lAUDIUS VON 

Honievcr, K. (G. 

SCHWE.RTFEGEP, Bl-.RNTIARD Ca- 

pri vi (de Caprara de Montecu- 
culi), CG. F. von. 

.ScHWiNGE, Erich — Glaser, J.; 
(Grolman, K. von; Mitterrnaier, 
K. J. A. 

Scott, Austin W. — Charitable 
Trusts; Trusts and Trustees. 

Scott James Brown — Vitoria, 

F. de. 

Scott, WF R. — Hutcheson, F. 
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ScROGGS, William O. — Filibus- 
tering. 

ScuDDKR, Vida D. — Christian 
Socialism (U. S.). 

Se a ('.L L , \\' 1 1 -L I \ M — A 1 i n ion v ; 

Bekker, K. 1.; Bulnicniux], A. 
von; Contempt of C'ourt; 
Coolc\', Domestic Re- 

lations C'ourt s; F.rskine, Bare n; 
F'amiK’ Law; f ines; (iamhling 
(Legal As})ects); Homicide; 
Jury (Outside Faig. and H. SJ; 
Justice, Ailmi nisi rat ion of; 
Kohler, J.; L.dior Legislation 
and Law (Law: Cont inental l ; 
Reception; Iviot (Legal As- 
pects); Smith, J. A.; 'I'lLner, 
j. B.; X'mogradon, .Sir R.; 
Zitelm.inii, L. 

St'K. HLNltl Agrarian Mcna*- 
ments iF'iance and C'lerniaiu 
'^nd Austria and ltcd\ L Buche/, 
P. J. B.; ('liaj^lal, J. A.; JoK, 
C.; Lax'crgne. L.-Ci. L. de; 
Lijchii I. 

Semhikf, Wii in.LM— F\th, M. 
SEta.f K. ('j{\K’i i.s— Music (M nsi(' 
and M usit'ologx and( kcidciital ). 
Seelig, I'a<\>i- Lotteries. 

Seidl, l^WiN— Law (lygyptiaii) 
Sel 1 '.km\n, li M. — r.everiiulme, 
\'iscount. 

Seligmvn. L.dwin R A. — Intro- 
duction (Whal Are .he Social 
S('ience.‘s ^ ) : Boisguillclxa't . P. 
le P.; Bo\ d. \\.: BuUi<)nisis; 
Canard, N. IL, ('((fm. (r., 

Cr.iig, J.; I >e (Jnmtex, '1.; 
Double 'Faxation Domestic ; 
Economics (Asa Dise iplineuar/ 
Hist, of Leon. I'lioiiglit : In- 
trod, i; I'lscal Science; llaniil- 
ton, R ; Income d'a\; Lero\- 
Beaiilieu, P,; Milles, 1'.: Piop- 
ert> T.ix : ihiblic I 'liraiu'e; 
\auban, Seigneur S. le Ih 
de; Warburg, P. i\L; Wells, 
D. A. 

St.LLiN, Tkorstln -Ikior, A. A.; 
Benedikt, AL, liertillon, A.; 
Bonnes ille de Alaisangs, A.; 
Commutation of .Scnteiue; 
Crime; Despine, P., ( ionng, C. 
B.; I dent ificat ion ; Imfirison- 
nient : 1 ndet ernim.ii e .Sonterue; 
Penal Institutions; Proha I ion 
and P.irole 

SELi/a ir, Lwvriaci 11.— Auto- 
mobile Iiidiisirs iL. S; Man- 
ufacture and Sale atid fair, 
('ount riesam/ Soci.il Im .deiu ei. 
Sen'H ri\, josi t’H j. ( lania- 
geran, j. J.; ( ' 011 *^ 1)11 ac\ , I’o- 
liti(\d; C'orriiption, J'olilical 
(Cdeneral 1 ; hanbargfy 1 nter state 
C'ommiMCe d'edera! .States 
other than L. .S 1 ; M iss LxfiuL 
sion; Procedure. Parliamen- 
tar\'; d'lade Lnions (Lat. 
Anier. ) 

Sfwny, \ . 1).- W orms. R 
SEYiioi/r, RoiU'-ki f is’\N(is — 
Rab.itiLis Maurus, M. 

Su \ N \ , L. (). 1 1 . — Ma ' Ai t bur, J . 
.Sn.\i'lRo, H. 1.. - dopmard, P. 


SuARENKOFF, VicTOR N.-Stam- 
boliiski, A. S. 

SiiAKFMAN, L L.— Adams, H. C.; 
Interstate Commerce ('ommis- 
sion; Knapp, M, A.; Motor 
Vehicle d'ransjrorl.it ion; Rail- 
roads (( General). 

SiiARC, Wai.ti k R Public I'm- 
{)lo\ ment ; re.icliing Piolession. 
StixTZKY. Jacoh lost. 1. M. 
Shaw, F. J. -Cobden. R.; C'orii 
Laws; 1 )erb\ . lAirl of. 

Shaw, Pm l X’xnokdi n Batlle 
\ Ordt'uie/, J.; Bomla(.h> de 
Andrada e Silva, L. Lastarna. 

J \- 

Sni’LDox.th ivi K— Man.igemenl. 
SHErvKD, Max A. - < R kbam, 
W illiam of 

Shi I’MM), W. L~ Bicameral s- 
ttmi , ('abmel ( iox ei iiiiK nl ; 
('mit 1 all/at loll : Diet \ , A \.; 
Fxecut i\ C,()\ finiiK'nl 11 1 st. 
and riH‘or\ ); Ltapslai ivt As- 
.semblitcs (Ibst and 'riieor\ j; 
Sui t rage. 

Siiik.Mw, ('vRoiiM. B Mai- 
kets, Munuip.d 

.Sin KM \N, Wills \l\()KI> - I'l lilt 
tind \ t getable 1 ndusir\ . 
SlIKKRINt. h *\. ('ll ' K 1 I S j a N 

Rc )s. - .\( w < )rt li, W . M 
SiillTi 1 . L B -- id one. ). (L; 
Rhode, j { 

.Smirk \ s, <1 1 indi \^ — Bamt\s. } 

A : lIur.hT. Su W W 
ShoI'R, ( \Ki Buaiu'.s Faxes; 

Poll 'Fa\. 1 ax I xenipt ion. 

.Sill H, I ) Baioncles;,, [ 
.SuflMW, IDkkv Radio ( Leg.d 
Aspt'cis/; Rc.-( rtiact i\ e Leg.sla- 
t ion. 

Sm i.TZ, Wn.Mwi j. \nimal 
Pit>le(Iion; Ihrgh, H.; In- 
henlam e Faxal i<;n 
.Sii Hoi.i), Mvkiin .S.iiKtuarv 
.SlFt.FKIM), .'\m»ki'. -l^outm\, 1' 
(«.; (liuneiu t-au, (• , (iU\ot, X’ 
SlFVFKlNC., IlllNKKli j.cjails, 
PtM'soiial. 

SiLV\ Pii 1 Ro- A/eglio. M (F; 

( lai ib.ildi, < I. . < .u« i ra/ o, 1 1 > . 

Manin, I ) , Pm.-. i\ , \ u loi 

L.mmannt 1 11 . 

.SlFVl KM \s / I K. \\'1M\N < r. - 

Pi.iTitat ion W .lies. 

SiMi\.M), Fr\\(/)i-> FOvilIc, A. 
de 

.SIMMs, lllNKY H \KRIV)\ - Tax - 

lot, L 

Simon, latN-ii- Ranke, L xon. 
.SiMRsoN, l\i,Ml’LR (.oodwlll. 
SiNLa.R. Chmhj s - Asiroiog\; 

1 Iipjxicrate.s and the llipjio- 
cr.it It' (’t>llection. 

.SiNc.i R, FMh.ar a., Jr. Pa iino, 

(L 

Sl.sir, F'l',RI)0--K.iragi‘Oige, 1*. 

Sk \LKt)VVSKi, A. AL — Kuscius/ko, 

T. A. 

Skalw^lit, August — A griculture 
(Iiiurop. ('ontinentj; Bucheii- 
berger, A.; Haassen, (L; 
Meitzen, A.; Miaskowski, A. 
von; Schubart, J. C.; Schul/e- 


Gavernitz, F. G.; Thaer, A. I) 
Sk ATULA, IMMANUEL— Chleb.orCid, 
F. L. 

Skiclton, O. D.- -Galt, Sir A. T.\ 
Lautier, Sir W'. 

Sli siMoi R, Donai D - Breach of 
Maniag(‘ Biomise; Research; 
L niv ersit > I'.xtcnsion. 

Sl.Kini K, .St MM R 11. — EfFi- 
ctcncx 

St iwiNsKi. .Akii K — Mochnat ki. 
M 

.SiAKHowiR, llxKRY Schilhu , L 
C. h' ; Si'hopciih.iiict , .A. 
.Sl,o\IM.sK\ , II Wise. 1. M 
.Si.ossoN, I’kisI()N W 1 larncx 
( i J . . ( ) ( 'omioi , h 
.Sm Ml. .S vk \ - M a hcl, 1 
SMI Mil. lx 1 CgMl.lt IX c 

stmiiilics A .t Bi il and 1 )itnini 
lotM ; Maine. Sir 1 1 [ S , 

IVlition. kiglil ot . Kcl a ilioii , 
R lot ( ( .enei ,d .1 ml 1 1 ist or ic 1 1 
A.spt‘cts': .S(‘t bohin, F , .S(e- 

I)h«‘n, .Su f . h . 

Smi \n, R t he •! I Kahl. W . 

Smi I h. Bk i ( i ! ’olit c. 

.Smi 1 11 . ( Ml V 1 1 1 ; 11 I list rt e ot 
t ht‘ 1 *c.icc 

Smi 1 11 . I It \\K I .aiic'a.stci . j 
Smi I H. 1 1 . 1.1 1 \\ \ IMS Bate 

m.in, A h 

.Smi HI. L Ri '^si i,i -Agi i( lilt me 
' ( »cm*i al I h ol »lcne . ( 'lima t c 
.Smifh, kit.iNMa) IL Bnesen, 
.A. V 

.Sm.i 11 . k( )m KT ,S ( cnt.im, L , 

I )onnei . D. [ ; lai.sMiada, 
Marciiirs de l.i . ( ion/,\le/ de 
C'oilorigo, M , Marline/ de la 
Mata, !• , .Moiuada, S. de. 

1 'llo.i. B (It : L/i.iri/, J. tie 
.Smi'iii Sm)m \ A Metlic.d ju 
t'Mfji iideiK e 

.Smiim. 1 \’ ('onirnon Semse. 

( tin dm t . I )iit \ , Fit Fics , 1 Itinoi , 
■MtM'l. t . H. 

vS\iim(.,L Fax cm. j [hf'i.von; 
Kri/.in;, j 

S\!,i I 1 iv, / W . ('oiirt, B tie la. 

St )i. \ki, ' , - Ball •(). ( ' : C.n le, ( i. 
Sol Ml, Ai'Kit.t* ( ..niden/i, .A. 

.Sol \ I si \g S - d'ligan-Bar.inov'- 
sk' . M 1 

Sol.ow. IllKMUKT P)lood At'cn- 
sation; ( lianibei l.iin, j.; ('t)r- 
resiiondtmce Schools, ( 'redmeux, 

A. 1. M ; llaxwood, W. D. 

Sot 'I \ i , Rota K - Fact )r(Li ire, J. 

B. 11. D ; I ,a mennais, 1 1 . V. 
de; Legislativa- Assembli(‘s 
(I'rance;; Mitdiel, 11 

.SoMM \ K I , W i KM.k — C'apitalism. 
SoMMi k, I'lov.N/- Brin/, A. von; 
Bruns. K. Ci ; IFdoander, (».; 
Krueger, B.; .Seckel, E.; Sohni, 

R . 

SoMMi.R, Louise Arnd, K.; 
Becher, j. J.; Bt>rnit/, J.; 
Cameralism; Darjes, J. (L; 
Korbonnais, 1". V. 1). de; 
Graslm, J. J. L.; Herrcn- 
schwMnd, j,; Iseliii, L; Justi, 

L IL (L von; Karl, F.; Mauvil- 
lon, J.; I’feifter, J. F'. von; 
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Schlettwein, J. A.; Zincke, G. 

H. 

SoNNiCHSEN, Albert — Comilad- 
ji; Cooperation (II. S. and 
Canada: Consumers' Coop.); 
Grucv, D. 

Sorokin, P. A. — Ammon, A. O.; 

Artel; Mohility, Social. 

SoULl'., (iKOKGl-. — Consumer Pro- 
tection; ('onsumers' Leagues; 
Croly, H.; Slabili/at ion, Eco- 
nomic; Standardi/at ion. 
Southard, Frank A., Jr. — 
Famine. 

SouvARiNi', Boris- FLhssel, F.; 

Lafargue, P. ; Varliri, L, I .. 
Srahr, Wai/ii'.r E.— Check; 
Clearing Houses. 

Spi-,iKR, Hans — Vogelsang, Frei- 
herr K. von; Weber, M. 
SiM.K'ioRSKl, E. — Kovalevsk\, IM. 
M. 

Sp1'NC'j;r, Hi.nry R.-— 1 )ictator 
ship. 

SpI',n(.li u, PH J. — Bcrtlllon, 
J. ; ( irraiint , ] . ; Ortes, < ». 

Spi-.Ro, Sn RLiNO I) - Negro 
Problem. 

Spnoaa., Shalom - 1 j'hepbl'un, 
M. ].. 

Spii- 'l HOFF, A.— Ov'eriiroducuon 
SpRAoui:, Bi.anchI', Hazard 
L e.it her hulu.slries (Lcalhci 
Products and Labor). 

SpRAGt'i', (). ]\L \V. — B. inking. 
Commercial ('rheor\' and H. 
S.); Banknotes. 

SpRANi.F.R, IdiUARD— Huriiboldt, 
F. \\ . von; F\iulsen, I" 
Sprockhoff. l'‘RNs'i--ld)ert. M. 
SguiRKS, IL M. — Conciliation, 
Industri.d. 

SlADICLMANN. RlIDOI.F — 0111101, 
J. L. K. and \V. K.; Herdei, J. 
C». von; Joseph ii; M.iscox , 
J. J.; Muller, J. von. 

Stamp, J. C. -ilouble 'Pax.ition 
(I nlernat ional ). 

Stavlnow, Ludvig — Hjarne, H.; 

Malnistroni, C. (L 
Steen, Svlr re— Munch, P. A. 
STEi:NnoFF, Frida — Key, E. 
Stkfani, Alhi-.rto di:’ — Messe 
daglia, A 

Stehman. j. Warren — Tele- 
phone and Telegraph. 

Steiger, G. Nye — But lingame, A. 
Steinen, Wolfram von den — 
Dollinger, 1. v'on; Hefele, K. J. 
von; I iergenrbther, Kraus, 
F. X.; Mohler, J. A.‘ 

Steiner, Jesse Frederick— 
Community Centers; C'onimu- 
nity Organization. 

Steiner, W. H. — Savings Banks; 

Trust Companies. 

Steinmetz, S. R. — Nieboer, H. J. 
Stenton, F. M. — Madox, T.; 
Palgrav^e, Sir F.; Round, J. H.; 
Tout, T. F.; W illiam l. 
Stephen, FUrhara- Bodichon, 
B. L. S.; Davies, S. E. 
Stephens, (L A. — F3asing FWint 
Prices; Food Fndustries (Flaking 
Industry: U. S.). 


Stephenson, Mary — Research. 

Stephenson, N. W/^.— Rhelt, R. 

B. 

vStern, Alfred — Dahlmann, F. 

C. ; Droysen, J. G.; Gervinus, 
G. G. 

Stern, Bernhard J. — Bancroft, 
FF. FF.; I'lson, L.; Cdddings, F. 
FF.; FFowitt, A. W.; Fntermar- 
riage; Jenner, FC; Lister, irst 
Baron; I.ubbock, Sir J.; Mc- 
Lenn.in, J. F^'.; Morg.in, F.. H ; 
F*otter>' (FVimitive), F’ »\vell, J. 
W\; Slaverx ( F^rimil i'’e) ; .'^mn 
ner, W. (>.; Ward, E ]•.; 
W oman, Position in Societ \’ 
(F listorical ) ; Writing. 

Stern, FForis — ^Glassand Potler\ 

1 lid list l ies. 

SlJ .RNHEI Ti11:oDGR— Kneh- 
niann. ] . H. \'o i. 

Sti war I, ( iiakllsL. — r. inn Re- 
lief. 

SiT W\RT, F /niKiau.R r- Wd ighi , 

C. I). 

Snavaki, Koiu ru F^'loods ami 
F'lood Conirol. 

.SniDA, WiimxM — Ditliniar, J 
r.; EEelen, J F. (,.. He>d. W. 
\ on . 

SiocKiNG, C'oLLis - Ciambling 
djeiiera! and Hi.stonc.il j. 

SiocKiNi., tdoRGL W ard -F^er- 
tili/er Industry; Nitrates; Oil 
Industrv; I^itasFi. 

vSiom:, I Rst L\ Batchlldek — 
F'Ood Industries (ILiking In- 
dustr\ ; h'mr ); Hotels. 

Stowi.il, Klli ry ('. — Consul. ir 
.Ser\ ICC. 

.Sirachi-.y, I'tAY — F.iwcctt, Dame 
M. (;. 

Strickland, (\ F — WoHT, 11. W. 

SiRiLDl.R, Jakob- F^'oruines. Pn- 
v.ile (Mediaeval and K.irls 
Modern); I^'ugger FaniiK ; 
Henckel, (L; Peiitinger, F\.; 
Rothschild F'aiiiih’. 

Struck. F. 'I'hlodori — Manual 
Training. 

Stri’V!-,, F'eii r ■ Introduction 
(The Social Sciences as Dis- 
ciplines; Imperial Ru.ssia); 
Aks<ikovs; FUinge, N. ('.; 
ILinielson, N. E.; I.and Tenure 
' Russia ). 

.Sn art, Henry W\— Altruism 
.ind Egoism. 

Studenski, IWiu. — ('h.irnbers of 
C'oniinerce; I*eusions; Repudia- 
tion of Public Debts. 

Sturgi.s, W I sley A.— Arbitra- 
ti<in. Commercial; Courts, 
Commercial ; Mortgage; Suret>'- 
shif) and Guaranty. 

Subercaseaux, Guillermo — 
I^iper Money. 

Sudhoff, Karl— K och, R.; Med- 
icine (History). 

Suffern, Arthur E. — Siney, J. 

Sullivan, Harry Stack - IVlen- 
tal Disorders; Psychiatry. 

Sullivan, Helicn - Franciscan 
Movement; Literacy and M- 
literacy. 


Sullivan, Oscar M.— Rehabil- 
itation. 

So PINO, Camillo — Conigliani, C. 
A. 

Suranyi-Ijn(.i*.r, Titeo — Intro- 
duction (TFie Social Sciences as 
Discijihnes; Austri.i and Hun- 
gary j; Kaul/, (j. 

SiKFACi, Frank M. — Meat 
Parking and Slaughtering (For- 

^ eign.ind 1 n tern, i1 ional Asjiects). 

Slst'a, Jos, f F'omek, V. V. 

Swanton. John R^. — Galschct, 
A, S ; M()nti('\ , I 

Sydln RICKI k. Edgar — Mor- 
bidil \ . 

S\Ki s, o'oRM\N Herliert of 
( iiL'rbi'rN'. h irs^ Lord; Hoadly, 
B : Loolmi. R. 

.Szt/i I \N S Prus — 

S/c/( i)ari()v\ ski, A I^. S. 

)"7i:ki‘I . j . i.u s Arsad\ , F. 

S/i'i.,^ 1 in oi OKI - Fxeleti, K.; 

l\drosA de S/,'iiitb, J. 

F'ai i sen, C. r Ibisincss Ethics; 
I'ladeb .ioiial h't hies. 

Taki Kosin, 1 ( .\ , u>() - Land 
Tenure 'Cfiiiia .ind J.ipaii). 

T A K I K \ W \ , M A S.A I IKO — I .a W 

( J.ipaiiese). 

7'aranovsky, 'I'hlodor Kad- 
lec', In., M.idlniirsk e-Budanov, 
M.F. 

Pai ssK., Frank W — Bounties; 
MaeX ane, S. .M. 

'1' \ \ i.ok, A W ISLINGTON — John- 
son, j. Fa 

Taylor, (.'are ('. — Country Life 
AIoAeriK'nl; Inirniers’ Organ- 
i/.il ions 

Taylor, Ivihil FLirnardo, T. 

7'ayi Ok, (b oiu.f: R. - Prices 
(H istor\ ). 

7'ayi.or, Ractill Ann and — Art 

( F<(‘n.iGsance I, 

Taalor. W . S - Idnel, P. 

'I'l \D, Ordway -I’ersonnel Ad- 
niinis^ r i' i-.i 1 

Ti iliiac, Erni '^ i - Diinoyer, B. 
(' F*. ( ; (.Tarnier, G.; Gamier, 
J C ; S.iv, J.-B : .S.iv, L. 

d'l R Ml I LI N. J NCOB -Cruce, £. 

'I'l RRY, r. E . — Drug Addiction. 

Ti scin : m \riTi:R, Hans — Schanz, 
G. A'on. 

'I'liAM.K, Jami s Bradlicy — G ifts 
( l..i\\ ). 

Tnr.is, .SoPiiir van S. — Placing 

( )iit. 

'I'liiBAi. Di.T, Albert — 'I' aine, H.- 
A. 

Thibi'K r, Margi'erite^ — Deroin, 

J 

Thomas, E. L. — Aleat Packing 
and Slaughtering (Foreign and 
Intern.it ional Aspects). 

Thomas, Paul - Lamoignon, G. 
de. 

Thompson, (iEorge Jarvis — 
Common Carrier. 

Thomp.son, George Norwell — 
Building Regulations. 

Thompson, Warren S. — Urban- 
ization. 
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Thomson, J. A. K. — Euripides; 
Plutarch. 

Thorndike, Lynn — Alchemy ; 
Bacon, R. 

Thorp, Willard L. — Bubbles, 
Speculative; Prices (History). 
Thrasher, Frederic M. — 
Gangs. 

Thurnwald, R.- -Adiclis, T.; 
Anclree, R.; Blood \’engeancc 
P'eud; Nomads. 

Thurston, Henry W.- -Child 
(Dependent). 

Till, Irene — Property. 

Ting, \'. K. — Liang Chi‘i-ch‘ao. 
Tinglum, Ottar —Aasen, I. A. 
TingstI'N, Herbert— Legislative 
Assemblies uScandina\’ian 

Slates ,ind I'inland'; Parties, 
Political (.Scandina\'ian St<ites 
and Finland). 

Tippi.tt, Tom- Jones, Al. 

Toih y, James A. — Nuisance. 
Tobin, Harold — Opium Prob- 
lem. 

Toda, Ti' izo- -Introduction iThe 
Social Sciences as Disciplines: 
Japan). 

Todd, Arthur [.—Howard. (L I'. 
Todd, Klizabe.th- Amateur; 
Art (India); Braudes, (L M, C.; 
Decadence; Dickens, C.; Red 
Cross. 

Todd, T. Wingati — Qua^refiges 
de Breau, J.-L. A. de. 

Tooke, (di\RLi:s W.~ Diilon, J. 

F.; Municipal Corporation. 
Totomianz, V.— Arzruni. (L; Ba- 
lakshin, A. N.’, Busch, I'L; 
(>din. J.B A.;Raffi,H.M.IL; 
Si mace k, F. 

Townsend, Mary E. — Peters, C. 
Tozzer, Ai.fred M.- Put mail, 

F. W. 

Traub, Hans — B achem, J. and 

J. ; Borne, L.; (otta, J. FL; 
Dumont Family; Faber Familw 

Trimble, E. G. — IVisoners of 
War; Requisitions, Military. 
Trimborn, Her.mann — Dargun, 
L. von; Post, A. H. 

Trotter, Reginald G. — Cartier, 
CL E, ; Denison, CL T,; Watkin, 
Sir E. W. 

Troxell, John P. — Tobacco. 
Truesdell, Leon E. — Farm 
Tenancy (U. S.). 

Trumbower, Henry R.— I^oads 
(Modern). 

Tryon, F. G. — Conservation; 
Mining (Hist., Technology and 
Economics). 

Tscherikower, E. — Hirsch, 
Baron M. de. 

Tsunoda, Ryusaku — I tagaki, 
Count T. 

Tsurumi, Yu.sUKf: — Legislative 
Assemblies (Japan); Mabuchi, 

K. ; Motodri, N. 

Tugwell, R. G. — George, H. 
Turin, S. P. — Manuilov, A. A. 
Turner, Jennie McMullin — 

Education (Part Time). 
Tverdokiilebov, V. — Hertzen- 
stein, M. V. 


Tyson, Helen Glenn— D ay 
Nurserv. 

Underhill, Frank H.-- Brown 
G.; hdeming, Sir S.; (iourla>' 
R. F.; Parties, Political (Can 
ada). 

Ushi>:k, Abbott Payson- Ash!e\ , 
U . J. 

UsincR, Roland (j. — Atk\ ns. R. 
Bacon, F.; Bancroft, R. 
Browne, R.; C amden, \\ . 
Crannier, T. ; C'rornwell, d'. 

\'aillant, Ri.nC. F. (L — Aren.d, 
CL 

\algken. X'lCToK NL — Agricul- 
tural Insurance 

X’ali.aux, Camilij- ( '/eograplu' 
(Ilumanl; \’idal de hi Blache, 
P. .M. J. 

\Al IT Rs, M — Kronvalds, A. 
X'a.MBLKY, Rl sZTl M- l'a)t\(>s, J.; 
(iiessuein. S.; Ki>\/ics, CL; 
Mart iiKiv ICS. I J : l’ulb/k\ , A. 
\an Birin, (L-.oki.i II.- King, 
W . A. 

X'anci , Ruiu-.kt B. — Frontier 
(< reogra plural and Social As- 
pec (St. 

\’\N( I , W. R. -Alieiuition of 
iVopert\: (iiMv, J. CL; Home- 
ste.id Kxcmiiition Laws; Little- 
ton, Sir dL de. 

\An H()\i:, .\~ Raymond de 

Pennaiori . 

Van Mi:tke, dL \\ . — X'anderbilt 
Faniilv. 

\ AN W\it:ks, Miri\m — .Adoles- 
cence; Baker, H. II.; Juvenile 
I >elni(juen('y and Juvenile 
courts. 

WsiLir V, A. A.- -Fallmer.icer, J. 
P.; ILnla\', CL; Ktumbachcr, 
K.; d'heodosius i; ddieodosius 
II; UspenskN, I'L L; \Lisilevsk\', 

v. c ;. 

Vi:A']tii, Roy — Philippine Prob- 
lem. 

Wncn, CihoKCiE .Stead— CLirt- 
wright, J. 

Velasco, Rixaredct F. df. - Par- 
ties, Political (.Spain and Por- 
tugal). 

Venn, J. A.— -Agricultural Labor; 
Colhngs, J.; CLrdlcstone, K,; 
Haggarcl, Sir H. R. 

Vernadsky, George- Alexander 
II ; Dyakonov, M. A. 
Vershofen, Wilhelm — Land 
iLank Schemes. 

V E SE y- F I tzg e ra i .d, .Si : ymo i ir — 
Jirnulavahana; Law CHindu); 
Vijnane^ivara. 

Vial, Edmund E. — Milk Supply. 
Vierkandt, A.— Simmel, CL.; 
Wundt, W. M. 

ViGORcTUX, Louis — Benoiston de 
Chateauneuf, L. F.; Cherbu- 
licz, A. £.; Deparcieux, A.; 
Dupre de Saint Maur, N. F. 
Vijaya-Tunga, j. — Das, “Desh- 
bandhu” C. R. 

ViLLARD, Oswald Garrison — 
Blair, F. P. 


ViNACKE, Harold M.—Guilds 
(Cdiiuese); Okubo, T.; Okuma, 
Mai(]Uis S,; dV u Hsi; \Lima- 
gat a. Prince A.; XL^shida 
d’orajiro. 

XdNCi'.NT, J. M. -Sumptuarv 
Legislat ion. 

\dNi K, J \( OH- Bal.ince of dVade; 
C'ost ; Dumping; I nternat lonal 
d'rade (ddieorx ); Longfiedd, .S. 
M : Muii, dL; North, Sir D.; 
TarilT. 

V’lNNiKov, I — .SternlHTg, L. Y. 
X’lK'in.. (iioRi.i. (). - CLisoline 
l ax; McI )uriie, C L 
\dn i.i -s, 11ark\ C'ooperation 
( Palest ine ) . 

\'Li;t (.i;ls. \\ iLHLi.M Wie.ser, hL 

N’OIl. 

\'(K.l L, \\’\i IHI R - Kjellrn, R. 
X’oLKi R, K \R1 ~ Baur, IL C ; 
l iaiick, .S. ; ( iii'scder, J K. L,; 
Magdeburg Cent unators; AIo- 
sheim, J. I. ; Plane k, ( L J.; 
Sleidan, J 

X'OLLT MIOVI N, CoRNT LIUS van — 

C Lot ills, 1 1. 

X'ri lland, 1 I xmii.ion, Jk.— B yn- 
kershoek, C. \’an. 

XX’adi , lli.RBi.Ri dL- X\ eights 
and Measures. 

XXOt.Ni.R, D()N\ld C.).— Meriwile, 

H. 

XX ALL, Ai rxvNDi R - I'inancial 
St.itements 

XXL\ll.\( !•:, X\ . S — Boiirmot, J. CL; 

Mac 1 )onald, Sir j . .-X. 

\Xail.\s, (iRMiwi - Brntham, J. 
Wallis, Wilson I). Dueling; 
hLi\Tronmenl.ilisni , 1 1 unt ing; 

Lusc'han, FL \’on. 

VX AI sii, CL M -Idi'ctu 00 ( 1 , X\L: 
Index Numbers ( Pnr(> Index 
Numbers: llistor\ ldieor\ ). 
XX alz, CL siw Adolf- Public 
L.iw. 

XX'amhm gii, S \r \ii— IMehiscite; 

Self-Delermm.it ion, Nat ioiial. 
VX’ait.is, l)oi(.i \s- Pui)lic Li- 
braries (Social 1 mplicMt ions). 
Ward ASS}.., J.\mi s Pliik— Hous- 
ing, ('(>operan\'t‘. 

XX’arbukton, Clark- Prohibi- 
tion. 

XX’ardli-, H. N I well- CLfts 
( Pnnnt i\'r ). 

\XL\rl, C'arolinl: FL -Apfileton, 
N.; FLnigrat ion ; Fahmc Com- 
miimties; FOreign L.inguagc 
IVess; Hunt, FL; Immigration. 
W'aki:, Norman j. - Bagley, S ; 
Buchanan, J. R.; CL;m|)ers, S.; 
McNeill, C'r. FL; Parsons, A. R,; 
Powderb. dL XL; Sttqihens, 1). 
S.; d'r.ide Unions (U. S. and 
Canada ). 

Warnl, C'olston FL—F'rick, H. 
C.; Iron and Steel Industry 
(Labor Conditions: U. S.); 
Pullman, CL M. 

Warner, Edward P. — Aviation 
(International Aspects;. 
Warner, WL-ixman J. — Wesley, 
J.; Whitefield, CL 
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Warren, Howard C. — Bain, 
Alexander; Hartley, D. 
Waterman, T. T. — Bandelicr, A. 
F. A. 

Watjen, Hermann — Johann 
Moritz. 

Watkins, Frederick M undell 
— M onarchy; Opportunism; 
Praetorianism; Succession, Apo- 
litical; Tyranny. 

Watkins, Myron W.-~ Aviation 
(Industry); Cut-Throat Com- 

E elition; Haveineyer, H. O.; 

-arge Scale Production; Meat 
Packing and Slaughtering (So- 
cial Aspects); Price Discrim- 
ination; Prices ('riieory: Price 
.System); Promotion; 7Vade 
Associations; Trusts; Unfair 
Competition. 

Watson, Amey K. — Domesta' 
Service. 

WKniuNK, Pall — Astoi, J. J.; 
Baer, (*. I ; Biddh*, N.; ( ar- 
negie, A.; (lovernment Owned 
C 01 por.it ions. 

W'mU'R, Adolf- Banking, I'om- 
meiaa.d (('(ml incntal l.ur.j. 
WriUR, \\ iLULLM- Bockh, A.; 
Dumker, ^\. W ; hi ledl.inder, 
1..; Hirsdifeld, ().; Mar<|iMrdt, 
K. j.; Mommsen, d' ; Muller, 
K. ().; Seec k, <).; \\ il.inu as it 
Moellendoi II , \ . \'ou , \\ inckel- 
mann, j . J ; \\ oil , 1' A. 

Wi lts ri K, C'liAKi 1 s K.~ ( astle- 
re.igh, K. S ; HoI\' Aiiiance. 

Wt Hsrr k, 1 1 1 noN 1 lolida\ s. 
WliihI'Ju., Hans — Pulendorf, S. 

von; Sutiner, B. lioness B. \(m. 
Weill, Cuoiioa s — Acollas, P.; 
Barrot, C. II. O.; Belu/e. j. IV, 
Desiutl de d'rac\', A. 1.. C.; 
Dolifus, j.; I )upont- Willie, (\ 
B.; I revx’tnel, ('. de; (mlhcan- 
ism; Ciirardin, K. de; (inlfuei- 
hes, Haniiel, L.; Houssa\'e, 
H.; Kcufer, A.; La Roctu*- 

foucaiild-Liancourt , Due F de; 
La Tour du Pm CilambI^^ R. 
de; Leclaire, IC J.; Leimre, 

Abbe J.; Mcline, j.; Mun, A. 
dc; N.ipoieon ill; Sciineider, 

J.-E.; Simon, J.; Villeneuv^e- 

Bargcmonl, Vicomle dc. 
WeinbI'-Rc.er, Ottu Lichen, R. 
Weiner, A.— Howell, C. 

W E I N ST r, I N , A I -E X A N I) 1 . R — 1 f c red - 
it}'; W'cismann, A. 

VV'i-.iss, E(.on — Law (.Greek); Lip- 
si us, J. 11. 

Weiss, Franz X. — Monger, C. 
Welbourne, K.- Burt, d'. 

We NDE I. , II h R M A N N — Ka ra d / i c , 
Vuk S.; Krek, J.; Dbra(lo\ ic, 
D.; Obrenov'ir Dynast}; IPasic, 
N.; Pelagic, V.; Starcevir, A.; 
Strossniayer, J. J.; d'ucovic, D. 
Wenger, Leopold — L aw ((mii. 

View of Ancient); Mitleis, L. 
Wertiikimi'.r, Eduard von — 
Beust, F. F. von. 

Wesley, Charles H. — Jones, A. 
Wessely, IPeter K. H. — Lcuber, 
B. 


Westerfield, Ray B. — Liquid- 
ity. 

WESTIiRGAARD, HaRALD — Asche- 
houg, T. 11.; Rubin, M.; 
.Sdrensen, T. 

Westkrgaard, Waldemar — G us- 
tavus i; Gustavus ii; Oxen- 
stierna, A. G. 

Westermann, William Linn — 
Introduction (Greek Culture 
and Thought); Slavery (An- 
cient). 

Westpiial, Ott(>— H ausser, L.; 
Ha}’m, R. 

W^/rIEK^AU, James (/. — Morris, 

R. 

VVd.ULERssE, G.— Abeille, L. 1’.; 
Argenson, R. L. de V. de P.; 
Bandeau, N.; Cantillon, R.; 
ClicTjuot-Blervache, S. de; Im'o- 
nomics id'he Phvsiocratsj ; 
Cirounuu', J. C. M. V. de; L(‘ 
diosnc, (j F.: IMercier cle 1.. 
Riviere, P.-P Otiesn a\ , 
Wi-Yik.mann, M. R Nation.d 
Wealth. 

WiiiPPj.L, Leon -Addison, L; 
Comstock, A.; Cop\ right; De- 
foe, D. 

Wllii \K1R, A. C — .Vceptance; 

Bill (‘f l’.\( hangc (Modern). 
Wuitaler, AkiiiUR [P. -iMada\, 
W. 

Wdiirr, Alhejci Bi j- he — Assi/cs; 
I'alw.ird I; Henr\' li; Magna 
(Lirla. 

Wnni , Li-.onakd 1). - Admini.s- 
tralion, Public; Cil\’ Manager; 
1 )e( enlrah/at ion ; L. lion, I). B ; 
.Spoils S} stem. 

White, W\i;ier- Dougl.iss, F, 
WuiTi , William A- \lienlst. 
WiiiiFULD, l-Rxr .sr A.— MabK, 
Abbe G. B. de. 

Whittcn, Robert - Zoning. 

V\'iiri lEi'sr V, ( h\i:e) s R. — Rub- 
ber; \’.i lon/at ion. 

WlCKlNS, ("'hakm.s H. C'ogh- 
lan, T. A. 

VX’lEDI.NFELD, KuR'i- Combin \- 
tions, Industrial; dransporta- 
tion. 

V\dESE, IliXMUT Basedow, J. fL; 
Beneke, L. E.; (iaudig, IL; 
Herbarl, J. F.; K.irinan, M. 
WiEST, Ildwakd- Agricultural 
Fairs; Farmers’ Alliance; Far- 
mers’ Union; Knapp, S. A 
W'lLBRANDT, RoBEKT Ablu', E. 
WiLLC'ox, Walti-k F. — Census; 

Shaltuck, L.; .Statistics (Hist.). 
Wdi.LEY, Malcolm M.— Atkin- 
son, Wh; Conlinuit\', .Social. 
Wli.HAM.s, E. T.- Hart, Sir R.; 
W u d dng Fang. 

Williams, Faith M.— Canning 
Industr}'. 

W'illiams, Frankwood E. — Fer- 
nald, Wh E. 

Williams, Mary Wilhelmine— 
Nnnez, R.; ()l>regbn, A.; Rosas, 
J. M, de; San Martin, J. de; 
Slavery (Modern: Cmneral). 
Williams, Sidney J.— Accidents. 
Willis, 11. Parker — Barron, C. 


W.; Branch Banking; Central 
Banking; Federal Reserve .Sys- 
tem. 

Willoughby, W. F.— Budget. 

W'msoN, Fhancts (L— I'ord, H. 
J.; Independent Voting; Inter- 
national Lab()r Organization. 

Wilson, Geokgl CikAFTON — 
Angary; Contraband of War; 
Declaration of London; Decla- 
ration ()j Paris; Neutralization, 
Wdicaton, H. 

Wilson., John A. — Maspero, G, 
C. C. 

Wilson, M. L.— Drv Farming. 

VC'iLSON, I’ A -Professions. 

V\dN'FiEi.D, ]‘i:i<('Y IL — Interv'en- 
nor,; Lamliaide, W'.; Negli- 
geiu e; d'ort . 

V\dN(,Fn 1) Sira ! FORD, K.sMf:— 
C ramb, J A.; Dryden J. 

WfNsi(>\v. ('. E A.- Biggs, H. 
M • t 'or mimuMl )lc Disc.ises, 
Control ; Public Health; 
S(M.ig\Mrk, \\ . d'.; Simon, Sir J, 

W'lMi K, William L). - Marine 
1 risuiance, 

VPiMi'.Rs. L*'Klnce M. — Stock 
Breeding. 

VViRTH. Lotus Segregation; 
Small. A W. 

Wissi vu, ( i.AkK — Abbott, C. 
Agrrullure ( Priniit i\’e ) ; Brin- 
toi), D. (f , Mc('/ee, W. J.; 
Lilt Rivets, A. 11. L.-F. 

WiJiiiao, W'lLLMM— Sinking 
I’ und. 

VAd'nr, Edwin L — Laboi l.egis- 
l, It ion and Lau i Legislat ion i. 

Wd'l 1 1 MH ko, Lint IP — Entice- 
ment ol Lmjiloyees, Misce- 
genat ion. 

W rn Ki:, (.' \r: — 1 mmunit Polii - 
it <il. 

WoHLiiAEPTr k. FatiI.n -- Hin 
schius, P.; Kreittma}’r, Baron 

VOIL 

W'oi.F, F.kik — (' occeji, H. von: 
Cocceji, .S. von; d'liomasius, C . 

W'oiFt-, A. B. — DemograpliN ; 
Popul.itlon (d'heoi’}); d'own- 
send, I 

Wolff, Hellmuth — Biisching, 
A. F. 

W'oi.FsoN, d'liEKi SA — Wright, F. 

W\)LMAN, Li tv— (Garment Indus- 
tries; Intlusln.il Relations. 

Wood, Edith Elmer — Housing 
(U. S ). 

WooDBikY, Hi-een Sumner — 
Aligeld, J. }\ 

W'ooDBUkY. Robert M. — Acci- 
dents, Intlustrial; Child (Mor- 
talit}'); Railroad Accidents; 
St.itistics (Statistical Practise) 

Wooddy, CARRtiLL IL— Johnson, 
T ’ 

Wt.Kr^iiNTt, K. J. — Demand (Sta- 
tistical Demand Curves). 

WdiRRMAN, 11. H. — Monasticism; 
W ycliffe, J. 

W oytinsky, W'ladimik — Hours 
of Labor; W’ages (Hi.st. and 
Statistics). 

Wozniak, M.— Franko, 1. 
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Wrigkt, H. F., Jr. -Dickinson, 
Fit/hu^h, (F; Mnson, (F 
W’KKiin, Jli-IJ.N J\.— .'\rmour 
Fanuh : ( \illt*n(Jcr, (F S.; Cap- 
lain of ln(liislr\; r)cpcn(k‘ncv ; 
Kello\ , I'.; Fatlirop, j. 
Medicine (Medical Kdnc.F 
W'Rk.nr, IIi.Kin.Ki- Suarez, F. 
W'Ric.nr, Lucy — B raille, 1. 
Wright, Ph imi' (i. -Ad Wdoreiii 
and Specific Duties. 

Wright, Qpini y - Advisory 
Opinions (internationah ; Ar- 
niisiK'e; Mandates 
\\lLF, MaukicI' df— S cholasti- 
cism. 

Wt DRiNKN, John II.- Arwidsson, 
A. 1. 

\'akm()I.i\sky, Avk \HM — Belin- 
sk\ , \’. (i., Dostoe\sk\, F. M.; 
Nihilibin; To)sto\, F. IN. 


ViCRKi-.b, Rorkrt M. — Coinpar- 
alive Pb>'cholojj\'. 

Vntemy, Hkssel K. — Full Faith 
and Credit Clause; Smith, IF 
M. 

\’c)i'NG, CiEORGE' Croiiicr, First 
Farl of; Dilke, Sit (\ W.; Duf- 
ferin and Ava, hirst Marquis 
of; h'pyptian fVoBlem; IFiio- 
peani/.ition; Imperial Fnlt^•; 
1 nlernat lon.d Rel.it ions; Kasim 
Amin; Pan-1 slamism. 

\’ot’NG, Kimh yll— Adjust ment ; 
I nutation. 

Za\v\1)7Ki. L\nisLAUs— C.'erk.i- 
waki, W . 

Zi-aiRi i iH). 10 iNoi.b- -Corn m^;. IP 

Zi'.VAis, \ei X ANDRE -Malon,H.; 
.SemlKil, M. li. 

Zit la.N/iGi R, Keri- Baum- 
stark. IF: Bernstein. A.; Besold, 


C.; Biisch, J. G.; Hornigk, P 
W. von; Pan, T. P.; Peih, J. G • 
Obrecht, G. von; Osse, M. von; 
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